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Phases of the Moon — JANUARY 31 Days 


<£ Last Quarter 4th, 7h 52m pm | K First Quarter * 20th, lh 42m a m 
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Phases of the Moon — FEBRUARY 28 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon— »MARCH 31 Days 

(C Last Quarter 5th, 2h, 47m ph i $ 1 irst Quarter 19th, 5h 10m pm 
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Phases of the Moon — APRIL 20 Days. 
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6 
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6 
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6 

27 

6 
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6 
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11 
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6 

25 
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17 
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6 
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6 

19 

6 
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0 
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6 
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6 
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24 
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13 
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12 
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0 
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14 
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29 
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6 

12 

7 

0 

0 
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10 13 
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14 20 

Friday 

80 
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6 

12 

7 
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0 
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9 29 
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14 39 



Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days 
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Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Ise 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Moon 

rise 

Moon- 

set 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

l« 

M 

D 

N 










I 

M 

A M 


0 $ 

Saturday 

1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

11 

4) 

10 

20 

20 1 

14 57 

Sunday 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

80 



11 

18 

21 1 

16 15 










A M 

P M 



Monday 

3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

86 

0 

29 

0 

ft 

22 1 

16 83 

Tuesday 

4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

86 

1 

11 

1 

0 

23 1 

16 51 

Wednesday 

5 

125 

0 

9 

7 

2 

0 

85 

1 

51 

1 

54 

24 l 

16 8 

Thursday 

6 

126 

0 

9 

7 

2 

0 

36 

2 

32 

2 

50 

25 1 

10 25 

Friday 

7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

85 

3 

13 

3 

48 

20 1 

10 42 

Saturday 

8 

128 

0 

7 

7 

8 

0 

85 

3 

57 

4 

50 

27 1 

16 58 

Sunday 

9 

129 

0 

7 

7 

8 

0 

85 

4 

44 

0 

55 

28 1 

17 15 

Monday 

10 

180 

0 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

5 

36 

7 

1 

29 1 

17 81 

Tuesday 

11 

131 

6 

0 

7 

4 

0 

85 

ft 

33 

8 

7 

0 7 

17 47 

Wednesday 

12 

132 

b 

0 

7 

4 

0 

35 

7 

34 

9 

13 

1 7 

18 2 

Thursday 

13 

133 

0 

6 

7 

5 

0 

35 

8 

38 

10 

12 

2 7 

18 17 

Friday 

j 

14 

134 

0 

5 

J 

7 

5 

0 

35 

9 

4^ 

11 

7 

8 7 

18 82 

Saturday 

15 

1 135 

1 

6 

I 

4 

I 

7 

0 

0 

85 

10 

43 

11 

56 

4 7 

18 46 

Sunday 

10 

130 

0 

4! 

7 

0 

0 

35 

11 

41 



5 7 

19 0 



i 


| 





P M 

A M 



Monday 

17 

137 

0 

4 ; 

7 

0 

0 

85 

0 

37 

0 

89 

0 7 

19 14 

Tuesday 

18 

138 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

85 

1 

29 

1 

18 

1 7 7 

19 27 

Wednesday 

19 

139 

0 

3 

7 

7 

0 

86 

2 

20 

1 

50 

8 7 | 

19 41 

Thursday 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

85 

3 


2 

81 

1 

| 9 7 | 

10 63 

Frida} 

21 

141 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

4 

5b 

3 

8 

10 7 

20 6 

Saturday 

22 

142 

ft 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

4 

46 

3 

45 

11 7 

20 18 

Sunday 

23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

r y 

38 

4 

23 

1 12 7 

20 30 

Monday 

24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

I 0 

35 

6 

29 

5 

5 

18 7 

! 20 4L 

Tuesday 

25 

145 

0 

2 

7 

9 

0 

85 

7 

20 

5 

50 

14 7 

20 52 

Wednesday 

26 

146 

0 

2 

7 

10 

0 

30 

8 

9 

0 

37 

15 7 

21 3 

Thursday 

27 

147 

0 

2 

7 

10 

0 

86 

8 

57 

7 

26 

10 7 

21 14 

Friday 

28 

148 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

80 

9 

44 

8 

17 

17 7 

21 24 

Saturday 

29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

10 

27 

9 

9 

18 7 

21 88 

S unday 

80 

150 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

80 

11 

9 

10 

1 

19 7 

21 43 

Monday 

81 

161 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

11 

48 

10 

54 

20 7 

21 51 


8 



Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days 


c Last Quarter 

^ New Moon 

2nd iOh 

9th, 2h 

54m A. M 

18m A m 

B 

O 

First Quarter 

Full Moon 



16th Oh 38m AM 

24th, 4h 30m A M 

Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 1 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon | 
rise 1 

Moon 

set 

Age at 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

N 











1 

A M 


O 

Tuesday 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

O 

36 


! 

11 

47 

21 7 

22 0 










A M 

1 

u 



Wednesday 

2 

15 1 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

0 

28 , 

0 

40 

22 7 

22 8 

Thursday 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

l 

8 

1 

36 

23 7 

22 16 

Friday 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

IB 

0 

37 

1 

5°; 

2 

34 

24 7 

22 23 

Saturday 

5 

166 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

2 

83 1 

3 

35 

2t> 7 

22 30 

Sunday 

6 

167 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

8 

20 , 

4 

38 

26 7 

22 37 

Monday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

4 

15 1 

r } 

44 

27 7 

22 43 

Tuesday 

8 

lo«> 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

6 

13 

6 

51 

28 7 

22 49 

Wednesday 

9 

160 

0 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

6 

10 

7 

54 

0 4 

22 54 

Thursday 

10 

161 

b 

1 

7 

lo 

0 

38 

7 

22 

8 

52 

1 4 

22 59 

Friday 

11 

102 

b 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

8 

26 

1 

9 

45 

2 4 

28 4 

Saturday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

9 

“1 

10 

32 

3 4 

23 8 

Sunday 

13 

104 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

10 

20 1 

11 

14 

4 4 

29 U 

Monday 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

11 

i> 

20 

M 

11 

54 

5 4 

23 lo 

Tuesday 

15 

166 

b 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

j 0 

13 

v 

u 

; 64 

| 28 18 

Wednesday 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

1 

4 

0 

31 

7 4 

t 28 20 

Thursday 

17 

168 

b 

i 

7 

17 

0 

39 

1 

o 1 

1 

8 

1 8 4 

j 

| 23 22 

l rlday 

18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

i 2 

44 

1 

4 > 

| 9 4 

| 23 24 

Saturday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 


>4 

2 

22 

1 10 4 

! 23 25 

Sunday 

20 

171 

<> 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

1 4 

2") 


4 

n 4 

| 

23 2b 

Monday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

1 5 

l * 

3 

47 

12 4 

23 27 

Tuesday 

22 

173 

b 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 t) 

0 ' 

4 

33 

13 4 

j 23 27 

Wednesday 

23 

174 

b 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

6 

l 

>4 

* 

21 

14 4 

23 26 

Thursday 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

' 7 

42 

t> 

12 

15 4 

23 26 

Friday 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

8 

26 1 

7 

r, 

16 4 

* 23 24 

Saturday 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

9 

0 

7 

57 

17 4 

23 23 

Sunday 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

41 

9 

4) 

i 8 

50 

18 4 

28 21 

Monday 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

10 

29 

9 

53 

19 4 

26 18 

Tuesday 

29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

11 

7 

10 

3b 

20 4 

28 1j 

Wednesday 

30 

181 

0 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

11 

47 

11 

30 

21 4 

j 23 12 



Phases of the Moon— JULY 3! Dais 


(£ Last Quarter 
H New Moon 
a First Quarter 


1st, 6h 33m P M 
8th, 9h 42m a m 
15th, 3h 6m p M 

O Full Moon 

Last Quarter 



28rd, 0h 10m PM 

31st, Oh 17m a m 

Day of the Week 

Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon's 

Sun b 
Declina- 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon 

rise 

Moon 

set 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

fl 

M 

H 

M 


M 

D 


N 












PM 



0 

Thursday 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 



0 

25 

22 

4 

23 9 










A M 






Friday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

0 

29 

1 

23 

23 

4 

23 5 

Saturday 

3 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1 

13 

2 

24 

24 

4 

23 0 

Sunday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2 

3 

3 

26 

25 

4 

22 55 

Monday 

5 

186 

6 

0 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2 

58 

4 

81 

20 

4 

22 50 

Tuesday 

6 

187 

b 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

3 

57 

5 

35 

27 

4 

22 44 

Wednesday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

5 

0 

0 

35 

28 

4 

22 38 

Thursday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6 

b 

7 

31 

29 

4 

22 32 

Friday 

0 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 

8 

8 

22 

1 

1 

22 25 

Saturday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

8 

10 

9 

7 

2 

1 

22 18 

Sunday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

9 

8 

9 

49 

3 

1 

22 JO 

Monday 

12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10 

3 

10 

27 

4 

1 

22 2 

Tuesday 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10 

56 

11 

5 

5 

1 

21 54 

Wednesday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

11 

47 

11 

43 

0 

1 

21 45 










P M 






Thursday 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

0 

38 



7 

1 

21 lb 












A 

M 




Friday 

16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

1 

29 

0 

21 

8 

1 

21 27 

Saturday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

46 

2 

19 

1 

1 

9 

1 

21 17 

Sunday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

3 

10 

1 

48 

10 

1 

21 7 

Monday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

4 

0 

2 

29 

11 

1 

20 56 

Tuesday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

4 

49 

3 

10 

12 

1 

20 45 

Wednesday 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

5 

37 

4 

7 

18 

1 

20 34 

Thursday 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

6 

23 

4 

58 

14 

1 

20 21 

Friday 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

7 

7 

5 

51 

15 

1 

20 30 

Saturday 

24 | 

205 

0 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

7 

49 

6 

46 

10 

1 

19 58 

Sunday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

8 

29 

7 

39 

17 

1 

19 45 

Monday 

26 

207 

0 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

9 

9 

8 

32 

18 

1 

19 32 

Tuesday 

27 

208 

0 

18 

7 

17 

0 

45 

9 

48 

9 

20 

19 

1 

19 19 

Wednesday 

28 

209 

0 

14 

7 

10 

0 

45 

10 

30 

10 

21 

20 

1 

19 T> 

Thursday 

29 

210 

0 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

11 

12 

11 

18 

21 

1 

18 52 






1 






PM 




Friday 

30 

211 

0 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

11 

59 

0 

17 

22 

1 

18 37 

Saturday 

31 

1 212 

0 

15 

1 7 

15 

0 

45 



1 

17 

28 

1 

1 18 28 


in 



Phases of the Moon— AUGUST Z1 Days 


# New Moon 

• • 

. 6th, 

0h 

7m 

PM 

1 ® 

Full 

Moon 



22nd, 

, 6h 17m a M 

$ First Quarter 


14th, 

7h 

58m 

A M 

c 

Last Quarter 



29th, 

, 5h 24m A 1 

4 






Indian Standard Time 





Sun s 


Day of 

Day of . 










. _ ] 

Moon’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon 

rise 

Moon 

9et 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 



1 

H 

M 

E 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 1 

H 

M 

D 

N 











A M 

P M 


° 


Sunday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

0 

r >0 

2 

19 

24 1 

18 

8 

Monday 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

1 

46 

3 

21 

26 1 

17 

53 

Tuesday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

46 

2 

46 

4 

32 

26 1 

17 

37 

Wednesday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

18 

0 

45 

3 

48 

5 

18 

27 1 

17 

22 

Thursday 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

4 

51 

6 

10 

28 1 

17 

6 

Friday 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

5 

53 

6 

58 

29 1 

16 

50 

Saturday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

6 

53 

7 

41 

0 8 

10 

33 

Sunday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

7 

47 

8 

22 

1 8 

16 

16 

Monday 

0 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

8 

44 

9 

1 

2 8 

16 

50 

Tuesday 

1° 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

9 

36 

9 

39 

3 8 

15 

42 

Wednesday 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

10 

28 

10 

18 

4 8 

16 

24 

Thursday 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

11 

20 

10 

57 

5 8 

15 

6 










i P M 






Friday 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

0 

11 

11 

39 

6 8 

14 

48 

Saturday 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

48 

1 

2 

A 

M 

7 8 

14 

30 

Sunday 

IB 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

48 

1 

52 

0 

23 

8 8 

14 

11 

Monday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

2 

42 

1 

10 

9 8 

18 

63 

Thiesday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

45 

3 

30 

1 

69 

10 8 

13 

34 

Wednesday 

18 

280 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

45 

4 

17 

2 

50 

11 8 

18 

15 

Thursday 

19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

5 

3 

3 

43 

12 8 

12 

55 

Triday 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

5 

46 

4 

36 

18 8 

12 

86 

Saturday 

21 

283 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

6 

26 

6 

30 

14 8 

12 

16 

Sunday 

22 

284 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

7 

7 

0 

2d 

15 8 

11 

66 

Monday 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

7 

47 

7 

20 

16 8 

11 

36 

Tuesday 

24 

286 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

8 

29 

8 

16 

17 8 

11 

15 

Wednesday 

25 

287 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

9 

11 

0 

12 

18 8 

10 

54 

Thursday 

26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

9 

57 

10 

11 

19 8 

10 

34 

Triday 

27 

230 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

10 

47 

11 

12 

20 8 

10 

18 












P M 



52 

Saturday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

68 

0 

40 

11 

42 

0 

18 

21 8 

9 

Sunday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 



1 

14 

22 8 

9 

31 










A M 






Monday 

30 

242 

6 

28 

0 

69 

0 

89 

0 

39 

2 

14 

23 8 

9 

9 

Tuesday 

81 

248 

6 

23 

6 

65 

0 

89 

1 

40 

8 

11 

24 8 

8 

48 


li 


Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days 


<9 New Moon 5th, 4h 24m am < 2 > Full Moon 20th, 5h 2m PM 

J> First Quarter 13th, 2h 27m am (£ Last Quarter 27th, llh 13m a m 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sunriie 
A M 

India 

Sunset 

PM 

n Standai 

True 

Noon 

P M 

d Time 

Moon 

rise 

Moon 

set 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun s 
Declina- 
tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 



N 










A 

M 

F 

M 



° 


Wednesday 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

2 

41 

4 

3 

25 

3 

8 

20 

Thursday 

2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

8 

41 

4 

51 

20 

8 

8 

5 

Friday 

3 

240 

6 

24 

6 

63 

0 

38 

4 

40 

5 

36 

27 

fe 

7 

43 

Saturday 

4 

247 

6 

24 

0 

52 

0 

88 

5 

37 

6 

17 

28 

8 

7 

21 

Sunday 

5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

6 

32 

6 

56 

0 

3 

6 

58 

Monday 

6 

249 

6 

26 

C 

50 

0 

87 

7 

26 


3o 

1 

3 

6 

36 

Tuesday 

7 

250 

6 

25 

0 

50 

0 

87 

8 

18 

8 

14 

2 

3 

0 

14 

Wednesday 

8 

251 

6 

25 

0 

49 

0 

37 

O 

9 

S 

53 

3 

3 

5 

51 

Thursday 

9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

86 

10 

1 

9 

3:> 

4 

3 

6 

29 

Friday 

10 

253 

6 

25 

0 

47 

0 

86 

10 

53 

10 

18 

5 

3 

5 

0 

Saturday 

11 

254 

6 

25 

0 

46 

0 

80 

11 

44 

11 

4 

0 

3 

4 

44 










P M 







Sunday 

12 

255 

6 

25 

0 

45 

0 

85 

0 

33 

LI 

51 

7 

3 

4 

20 

Monday 

13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

85 

1 

22 



8 

4 

3 

58 












A 

M 





Tuesday 

14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

48 

0 

85 

2 

10 

0 

41 


3 

8 

45 

Wednesday 

15 

258 

0 

£0 

0 

43 

0 

84 

2 

55 

1 

32 

10 

3 

3 

12 

Thursday 

10 

259 

6 

20 

0 

42 

0 

84 

3 

38 

2 

24 

11 

4 

2 

48 

Friday 

17 

260 

6 

26 

0 

i 

41 

: 

0 

83 

4 

20 

3 

18 

12 

3 

2 

25 

Saturday 

18 

261 

6 

27 

0 

40 

0 

88 

5 

1 

4 

13 

13 

3 

2 


Sunday 

19 

262 

6 

27 

0 

89 

0 

88 

5 

42 

5 

7 

14 

3 

1 

89 

Monday 

20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

88 

0 

82 

l) 

24 

6 

3 

! 15 

3 

1 

16 

Tuesday 

21 

264 

6 

27 

0 

87 

0 

82 

7 

7 

7 

1 

10 

8 

0 

50 

Wednesday 

22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

30; 

0 

82 

7 

53 

8 

1 

17 

3 

0 

29 

Thursday 

23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

81 

8 

43 

9 

3 

18 

3 

0 

r, 

Friday 

24 

267 

6 

27 

0 

35 

0 

81 

9 

37 

10 

> 

19 

3 

0 

S 18 

Saturday 

: 25 

268 

6 

28 

0 

34 

0 

81 

10 

34 

11 

8 

20 

3 

0 

41 












P M 





Sunday 

26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

38 

0 

30 

11 

34 

0 

9 

21 

3 

1 1 

5 

Monday 

27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 



1 

6 

22 

3 

1 

28 










A 

M 







Tuesday 

28 

271 

6 

28 

0 

81 

0 

80 

0 

35 

1 

59 

28 

3 

1 

51 

Wednesday 

29 

272 

6 

H 

6 

80 

0 

29 

1 

34 

2 

48 

24 

3 

2 

15 

Thursday 

30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

1 

0 

29 

! 2 

33 

1 

32 

i 25 

3 

£ 

39 
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Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days 


® New Moon 4th, 6h 28m PM © Full Moon 20th, 3h 18m AM 

D First Quarter 12th, 9h 17m pm Last Quarter 26th, 6h 66m pm 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sunrise 
\ M 

Indian S 

Sunset 

P M 

tandard Time 

1 Moon 
Noon | rise 

Moon 

set 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

II 

M 

Tl 

M 

H 

M ! 

D 

S 










A M 

P M 


O / 

Friday 

1 

274 

6 

29 

0 

29 

0 

29 

3 

30 

4 

15 

20 3 

3 1 

Saturday 

2 

275 

6 

29 

0 

28 

0 

29 

4 

24 

4 

» 3 

27 3 

3 25 

Sunday 


276 

0 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

5 

17 

5 

31 

28 3 

3 48 

Monday 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

0 

9 

6 

1 1 

29 3 

4 11 

Tuesday 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

20 

0 

23 

7 

0 

0 

50 

0 8 

4 34 

W^dnesdaj 

f> 

279 

6 

30 

6 

2d 

0 

28 

7 

52 

7 

30 

1 8 

4 57 

Thursday 

7 

280 

0 

31 

0 

24 

0 

28 

8 

44 

8 

13 

2 8 

5 20 

Friday 

8 

281 

6 

31 

8 

23 

0 

27 

9 

35 

8 

58 

3 8 

4 43 

Saturday 


282 

0 

31 

o 

22 

0 

27 

10 

26 

9 

45 

4 8 

0 6 

Sunday 

10 

283 

0 

32 

0 

21 

0 

27 

1 J 

15 

10 

33 

5 8 

0 29 










r m 





Monday 

11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

0 

1 

11 

24 

0 8 

0 52 

Tuesday 

12 

28 > 

0 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 

0 

47 



7 8 

7 15 












A \ 

' 



Wednesday 

13 

286 

6 

33 

0 

18 

0 

20 

l 

31 

0 

15 

8 8 

7 37 

Thursday 

14 

287 

6 

3 1 

0 

17 

0 

26 

2 

13 

1 

0 

9 8 

7 69 

Friday 

16 

288 

6 

33 

6 

10 

0 

20 

2 

d3 

1 

59 

10 8 

8 22 

Saturday 

16 

289 

6 

31 

0 

15 

0 

26 

3 

34 

2 

53 

11 8 

8 44 

Sunday 

17 

290 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

4 

15 

3 

48 

12 8 

9 6 

Monday 

18 

291 

0 

34 

0 

13 

0 

25 

4 

57 

4 

45 

13 8 

9 28 

Tuesday 

19 

292 

6 

34 

0 

12 

0 

25 

5 

43 

Tj 

44 

14 8 

9 50 

Wednesday 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

25 

(> 

32 

0 

46 

15 8 

10 12 

Thursday 

21 

294 

0 

35 

6 

11 

0 

24 

7 

27 

7 

50 

16 8 

10 33 

Friday 

22 

295 

0 

35 

6 

10 

0 

24 

8 

24 

8 

55 

17 8 

10 64 

Saturday 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

9 

25 

9 

58 

18 8 

11 16 

Sunday 

24 

297 

0 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

10 

28 

10 

59 

19 8 

11 37 

Monday 

25 

298 

G 

30 

0 

8 

0 

24 

11 

29 

11 

55 

20 8 

11 57 












P M 



Tuesday 

26 

299 

6 

30 

6 

7 

0 

28 



0 

40 

21 8 

12 8 










! 4 M 





Wednesday 

27 

300 

0 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

0 

28 

1 

32 

22 8 

12 39 

Ihursday 

28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

1 

25 

2 

14 

23 8 

12 69 

Fiiday 

29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

0 

0 

23 

2 

19 

2 

54 

24 8 

18 19 

Saturday 

30 

303 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

3 

12 

3 

32 

25 8 

18 39 

Sunday 

31 

304 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

23 

4 

4 

4 

10 

26 8 

13 59 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days 


$ New Moon 

$ First Quarter 


Srd, 9h. 46m a m 
11th, 3h 8 m p M 


O Full Moon 

(£ Last Quarter 


18th, lh 40m PM 
26th, 6h 84m am 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sunrise 
A M 

Indian 

Sunset 

P M 

Standard 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Time 

Moon 

rise 

Moon- 

set 

Moon’s 
Age at 

Noon 

Son's 

Decllna 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

„ 

M 

H 

M 

D 


S 










A M 

P M 



• / 

Monday 

1 

305 

0 

88 

6 

6 

0 

22 

4 

50 

4 

48 

27 

8 

14 18 

Tuesday 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

5 

47 

5 

28 

28 

8 

14 37 

Wednesday 

8 

307 

6 

89 

6 

6 

0 

22 

6 

88 

6 

10 

29 

8 

14 66 

Thursday 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

7 

29 

6 

54 

1 

1 

16 15 

Friday 

5 

309 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

8 

20 

7 

40 

2 

1 

15 34 

Saturday 

6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

9 

9 

8 

28 

3 

1 

16 52 

Sunday 

7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

9 

57 

9 

17 

4 

1 

16 10 

Monday 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

10 

43 

10 

8 

5 

1 

16 27 

Tuesday 

9 

31° 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

11 

27 

10 

58 

6 

1 

16 45 










I 

M 






Wednesday 

10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

0 

8 

11 

49 

7 

1 

17 2 

Thursday 

11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

0 

48 



8 

1 

17 19 












A M 




Frida> 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

1 

27 

0 

41 

9 

1 

17 35 

Saturday 

13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

2 

6 

1 

33 

10 

1 

17 52 

Sunday 

14 

318 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

2 

47 

2 

28 

11 

1 

18 7 

Monday 

15 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

3 

80 

3 

24 

12 

1 

18 23 

Tuesday 

16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

4 

17 

4 

25 

13 

1 

18 38 

Wednesday 

17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 ! 

5 

9 

5 

27 

14 

1 

18 5 3 

Thursday 

18 

! 322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

6 

6 

6 

36 

15 

1 

19 8 

Friday 

19 

321 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 j 

7 

7 

7 

39 

10*1 

19 22 

Saturday 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

8 

12 

8 

43 

17 

1 

10 37 

Sunday 

21 

825 

6 

49 

; 6 

0 

0 

24 

9 

17 « 

1 

9 

43 

18 

1 

19 50 

Monday 

22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

10 

19 | 

10 

39 

19 

1 

20 

Tuesday 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

11 

19 

11 

28 

20 

1 

20 lb 












P M 




Wednesday 

24 

328 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

25 



o 

12 

21 

1 

20 28 










A M 






Thursday 

25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

0 

16 

o 

54 

22 

l 

20 40 

Friday 

26 

330 

6 

62 

6 

0 

0 

25 | 

1 

0 

1 

32 

28 

i 

20 62 

Satwrsday 

! 27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

2 

1 

2 

10 

24 

1 

21 3 

Sunday 

28 

332 

6 

53 

: 6 

0 

0 

26 

2 

62 

2 

48 

26 

1 

21 14 

Monday 

29 

338 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

8 

45 

3 

27 

ste i 

21 25 

Tuesday j 

80 

334 

6 

64 

6 

0 

0 

27 

4 

84 

4 

8 

27 

1 

21 35 
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Phases of the Moon-— DECEMBER 31 Days 


® New Moon 3rd, 4h 41m am © Tull Moon 18th, Oh 22m am 

|ti First Quarter 11th, 6h 42m a m J £ Last Quarter 24th, 7h 50m r m 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Indian Standard 

S ^ ct 1 Noon 

PM 1 PM 

Time 

Moon- 

rise 

Moon 

set 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun s 
Declina- 
tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H M 

H 

M 

D 

S 










A M 

P M 


° 

Wednesday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

5 25 

4 

51 

28 1 

21 45 

Thursday 

2 

336 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

6 15 

5 

37 

29 1 

21 54 

Friday 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

7 5 

6 

24 

0 3 

22 3 

Saturday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

7 53 

7 

13 

1 3 

22 11 

Sunday 

5 

339 

6 

68 

6 

0 

0 

29 

8 40 

8 

4 

2 3 

22 19 

Monday 

6 

340 

6 

58 

6 

1 

0 

30 

9 24 

8 

54 

3 3 

22 27 

Tuesday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

10 7 

9 

45 

4 3 

22 84 

Wednesday 

8 

342 

C 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

10 46 

10 

36 

5 3 

22 41 

Thursday 

9 

343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

11 24 

11 

26 

6 3 

22 47 










P M 





Friday 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

81 

0 3 



7 3 

22 53 











A M 



Saturday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

0 41 

O 

18 

8 3 

22 58 

Sunday 

12 

846 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

82 

1 22 

1 

12 

9 3 

23 3 

Monday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

31 

2 5 

2 

7 

10 3 

23 7 

Tuesday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

2 52 

3 

7 

11 3 

28 11 

Wednesday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

3 46 

4 

8 

12 3 

23 15 

Thursday 

10 

350 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

4 45 

5 

14 

13 3 

28 18 

Friday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

85 

5 48 

6 

20 

14 3 

23 21 

Saturday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

6 54 

7 

23 

15 3 

23 23 

Sunday 

19 

853 

7 

5 

6 

6 

0 

36 

8 0 

8 

22 

16 3 

23 25 

Monday 

20 

854 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

9 3 

9 

17 

17 3 

23 26 

Tuesday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

37 

10 4 

10 

6 

18 3 

23 26 

M ednesday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

11 1 

10 

49 

19 3 

28 27 

Ihursday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

38 

11 55 

11 

31 

20 3 

23 26 











P M 



Friday 

24 

358 

7 

8 

6 

9 

0 

19 


0 

9 

21 3 

23 26 










A M 





Saturday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

0 47 

0 

48 

22 3 

23 25 

Sunday 

26 

860 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

1 39 

1 

27 

23 3 

23 23 

Monday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

2 30 

2 

7 

24 3 

23 21 

3 uesday 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

3 21 

o 

49 

25 3 

23 13 

Wednesday 

29 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

4 11 

I 3 

34 

26 8 

23 15 

Thursday 

30 

364 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

5 1 

1 4 

i 

21 

27 3 

23 12 

1 rid 

31 

365 

7 

11 

6 

1 

11 

0 

1 

42 

5 50 

5 

9 

28 3 

1 

23 8 

1 
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CALENDAR FOR 1938. 


JANUARY 


IT«*l»iTiili 


3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 # 

5 12 19 26 if 

6 13 20 27 if 

7 14 21 28 If 

8 15 22 29 « 


FEBRUARY 




MARCH 


3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 

7 14 21 28 

8 15 22 29 

§ 16 23 30 


AUGUST 


1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 * 

5 12 19 26 if 

6 13 20 27 # 


SEPTEMBER 


* 

6 

13 

20 

TT 

# 

Sun 

If 

4 

TT 

IT 

15 

ft 

7 

14 

21 

28 

# 

M 

If 

5 

12 

19 

26 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

-fS- 

Tu 

* 

6 

13 

20 

27 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

If 

W 

If 

7 

14 

21 

28 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

# 

rh 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

4 

11 

18 

25 

If 


F 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

5 

12 

19 

26 

* 

i If 

S 

3 

10 

17 

24 

If 


APRIL 


OCTOBER 


3 

i<r 

17 

IT 

rac^m 

# 

2 

nr 

16 

23 

30 

4 

n 

18 

25 

* M 

* 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

5 

12 

19 

26 

# Tu 

If 

4 

11 

18 

25 

# 

6 

13 

20 

27 

If w 

if 

5 

12 

19 

26 

# 

7 

14 

21 

28 

# Th 


6 

13 

20 < 

27 

If 

8 

15 

22 

29 

If F 

If 

7 

14 

21 

28 

| If 

9 

16 

23 

30 

# s 

1 ! 

8 

15 

22 

29 

* 




MAY 

NOVFMBER 

Sun 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

# 

Sun 

If 

6 

13 

20 

27 

# 

M 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

if 

M 

If 

7 

14 

21 

28 

ik 

Tu 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

if 

Tu 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

h 

W 

4 

11 

18 

25 

# 

if 

W 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

If 

Th 

5 

12 

19 

26 

If 


rh 

3 

10 

17 

24 

if 

¥ 

F 

6 

13 

20 

27 

If 


F 

4 

11 

18 

25 



S 

7 

14 

21 

28 

# 

1* 

S 

5 

12 

19 

26 


* 

JUNE 

DECEMBER 

Sun 

If 

5 

12 

19 

26 

* 

Sun 


4 

11 

18 

25 

# 

M 

# 

6 

13 

20 

27 

# 

M 


5 

12 

19 

26 

# 

Tu 

# 

7 

14 

21 

28 

If 

Tu 


6 

13 

20 

27 

If 

W 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

# 

W 


7 

14 

21 

28 


Th 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

If 

! rh 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

# 

F 

3 

10 

17 

24 

# 

If 

i« 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

If 

S 

4 

11 

18 

25 

# 

If 

1 s 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 














PREFACE 




T HE Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessanly depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Dnector of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commeicial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to theEditois 
at any time, but those which leach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed 


The Times of India , Bombay, 
July, 1937 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Abkapi — Excise of liquors and drugs 
AcimuT — Untouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar 

Acrfaqe Contribution — Contribution paid 
by holders of Imd irrigated by Government 

Aphiraj — buprtme ruhr, ovtr lord, added to 
“Maharaja Ac , it means ‘ paramount 

Afsar — A corruption of the English “officer 
AniM&A -Non violence 

Ajtluwalia — N ame of a princely fumlj 
resident at tin village of Ahlu near Lihorc 

Ain — A timber tree Tfrminalia Tomlntosa 

Akai i — Origlnallv , a Sikh devotee, ono of 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) now a member of the po'itico religious 
irmj (d<il) of reforming Sikhs 

Akhara — A Tiindu school of gymnastics 
AKnuNP7 \da — Son of a He id Officer 
ALiJ-vn — Of exalted rank 

Ai iohol — 1 iterally a Mahomedan circle A 
kind ot athletic club formed for purpose* of 
self-defence 

Ali IIaja — -S c iking (Laccadives) 

Am — Mango 

A mil — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of b inkers, clerls 
and minor officials 

Amir (cormptlv Tmtr> — A Mohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name 

Ammi — A goddess, particularly Mariammx 
goddess of smvli pox South India 

Anicut — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India 

Anjuman — A communal gathering of Maho 
medans 

Aphus — Belie /ed to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best varioty of 
Bombay mango 

Arz, Arzi, Arz DAsnT — Written petition 

Asvf — A minister 

Aspiushya — Untouchable (Sanskrit) 

Aus — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam 

Avatar — An incarnation of Vishnu 
Ayurveda — Hindu science of Medicine 

Baba — lit “lather, a respectful “Mr ’ 
Irish “ Your Honour 


Babu — (1) A gentleman in Bengal, oorres 
ponding to Pant in the Doccan and Konkan, 
(2) Hence used by Anglo Indians of a clerk or 
accountant StrictI} a dh or still younger son 
of a Baja but often used of any son y jungerthan 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address=I‘ squire J here are, however, one 
or two Bajas whose sons arc known respectively 
as —1st, Knnwar, 2nd, Diwan, 3rd, lliakur 
Jth, I al , 5th Babu 

Babul — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, Acaoia ARABICA 

Badmash — A bad character a rascal 

Baoh — liger or Panther 

B vc HLA — (l) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) J ho common pond lieion or paddybird 

BahADIk — lit hi ave or ‘ vv irnor ’ , a 
title used by both Hindus ard Mohammedans 
often bestowed b> Government added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler 

Bairagi — A Hindu religious mendicant 

Bajra or Bajri— T he bulrush millet, a 
common food grain Pknniseium typhoideum, 
syn cambu, Madras 

Bakhshj — \ revenue officer or magistrate 

Bakhshish — Clieri mori (or Chiri mlri) Tip 

Band — A dam or embankment (Bund) 

B AN PAR — Monkey 

Banyan — A species of fig tree, Fious 
Benoalensis 

Bara Sing — Swamp deer 

Barsat — (1) A fail of rain, (2) the rainy 

season 

IURSATT — Farcv (horse s disease) 

Basti — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 

Batta — Lit * discount and hence allow 
ances by way of compensation 

Battak — Duck 

Bawarchi — Cook in India, Syn Mistri, in 
Bombay only 

Bazar — (1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper, (2) a covered market, Burma 

Ltgum or Bfoam — The feminino of 
' Nawab combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab 
Begum * 

Bfr — A thorny Bhrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba 


Note — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values — a either long as the a in* father or short as the u in * cut,' e as the a 
in ‘gain/ i either short as the i in ' bib/ or long as the ee in ' feel/ o as the o in * bone, u either 
short as the oo in * good/ or long as the oo in ‘ boot/ al as the i in* mile/ au as the ou in grouse 
This is only a rough guide The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree 
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Besvr — In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar) — 
Woman’s nose ring 

Bewar — Name in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in Jungles and hill sides , 
gyn taung> a, Burma, Jhum, North Eastern 
India 

Bhadoi — Earl} autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon 

Bhaqat or Bhakta — A devotee 
Biiag batai — System of payment of land 
revenue in kind I 

Bhaibanp — Relation or man of same caste | 
or community 
Bhaibandi — Nepotism 
Bhangi — Sweeper, scavenger 
Bhang — The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic 

Bhanwar —Light sandy soil , syn bhur 

Bhanwarlal — Title of heir apparent in some 
Rajput States 

Bharal — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovd- 
nahura 

Bharat — India 
Bharata Varsha — India 
Bhendi — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
ESCULFNTUS) 

Bhonsle — Name of a Marathi dynasty 
Bhup — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
Fnuari — Name of a Baluch tribe 
Bhusa — CliafT, for fodder 
Bhut — The spirit of departed persons 

Bidri — A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is Inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad 

Bigha — A measure of land varying widely , 
the standard bigha is generally five eighths oi 
an acre “ Vigha ” In Gujarat and Kathiawar 

Bihishti —Commonly pronounced ‘ Bhishti 
Water carrier (lit mm of heaven ”) 

Bir (Bid) — A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar Also Vidi 

l Biaok cotton soil— A dark coloured soil 
t very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
j: and Southern India 

I Board op Kevenuf —The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro 
[ vinces and Madras 

Bohra —A sect of Ismalli Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat 

Bor — S ee Bkr n 

Brinjal —a vegetable, Solanum Melon 
gena , syn egg plant 

Bund — Embankment 

Bunder, or bandar —A harbour or port 
Also ** Monkey ” 

Burj — a bastion in a line of battlements 
Cadjan— Palm leaves used for thatch 
Chabuk —A \vh4 


CnABUTRA — A platform of mud cr plaster 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India 

Chadar — A shpet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women (Chudder ) 

Chaitva — An ancient Buddhist chapel 
CHAMBHAR (OHAMAR) — 4 Cobbler”, "Shoe 
maker ’ A caste whose trade is to tan 

leatlu r 

Champak — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Michelia Champaoa 

CHANA — C r im 
Chand — Moon 

Chandi — (Pron with soft d) Silver Chandl 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Durga 

Chapati — A cake of unleavened bread 

Chafrast — An orderly or messenger, Nor 
thorn India, syn paitawala Bombay , peon, 
Mairas 

Charas — The resin of the hemp plant 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking 
Charkha — A spinning wheel 

Charpai (charpov) — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress 

Ohaudhri — Under native rule, a subordi 
nate revenue official , at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild 

Chauk, Chowk — A place whtre four roads 
meet 

Chaukidar — The village watchman and 
rural policeman 

Chauth — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue exacted by the Marathas in subject terri 
torios 

CnAVRi (Cnoiio Gujarati) — V illage head 
quarters 

Cheetah — Hunting leopard 

Chela — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching 

Cuhaoni — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks , hence a cantonment 

Cuhatrapati — O ne of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him 
Ghhatri —(1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph 

Chief Commissioner —The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India 

CHtKOR — A kind of partridge, Cacoabis 

chuoar 

Chiku — T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Safota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies 

Chinar — A plane tree, Platanus orirn 
talis 

Chinkara — The Indian gazelle, GAZELiL 
bennetti, often called ‘ravine deer 
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Chital — The spotted deer, Cervus axis 
CHOBDAR — M ajce bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on Btate occasions 
CnoLAM — Name In Southern India for the 
large millet, Androfogon Sorghum , Byn 
Jowar 

Choii — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women 

Chowrie— n> whisk 
Chunam, chuna — Lime plaster 
CIRCLE — The area in charge of — (1) A Con 
servator of Forests , (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster General , (o) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department 

Civil Surgeon — T he officer in medical 
charge of a District 

Cognizable — An offence for which the cul 
put can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant 

Con ECTOR — The administrate head of a 
District in Bengal Bomba}, Madras, etc Syn 
Depute Commissioner 

Commi 8S'ON£R — (1) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts, (2) the 
head of various departments, such as btamps 
Excise etc 

Compound —The garden and open lana 
attached to a house An Anglo Indian word 
perhaps dcilved from kumpan/a hedge 

Conservator — T he Supervising Officer m 
charge of a Circle in the forest Department 
Council Bilis — B ills or telegraphic tran* 
fer* drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of btate in Council 

Count — ( otton yarns are descrlb< d a* 20 s, 
40’s, etc , counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois 

Court of Ward« — An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquaU 
fled persons 

Crore, karor — Ten millions 

Dada — lit grandfather (paternal; my 
venerable pecon In Bombay slang a hooli 
gan hose 

Dai* adar — \ noncommissioned native 

officer in the army or police 
Daftar — Office records 


Darbar — (l) A ceremonial assembly, es 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State 

Dargah — A Alahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a RRint 

Dari, Dhurrie — A rug or carpet, usuady of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool 

Darrhast — A tender or application to rent 
land 

Darooha — The title of offldals in varloi s 
departments now especially applied to sul 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments 

Dvrshan —lit ** Sight ” To go to a temple 
to gi t i sight of tlir idol is to make “ darshan ' 
Also ust d in case of great or holy parsonages 
Darwan — A door keeper 
Darwaza — A gateway 
D\srURl — Customary perquisite 
Dvula and Dauiat — S tate 
Deh — A Brahmlnical priestly title, taken 
from the name of a divinity 

Dfbottar — T and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintc nance of Hindu worship 
Deodvr — A cedar, Ced^us Lebani or C 
Deodara 

Defcti Commissioner -The Administrative 
head of a District In the Punjab, Central 
Provinces etc syn Collector 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector— A 
subordinate of the Collet tor, ha\ing executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers, 
tqui alent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non regulation areas 
Dfrv — Tent in N India 
DrUASAR — Jiln lemple 
Drsii — \ revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule 

Desfi — (1) Native country (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats 
Dksh bhakta —Patriot 
Dfshi — Indigenous, opposed to bideshi, 
1 ore ign 

Dkshmukh — A petty official und< r native 
(Maratha) rule 


Daftari — Record keeper 

Dah or dao — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also us an a>e 
Assam and Burma 


Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stagecoach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers bm galow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail 
ways came 

DAKAITI, Daooity — Robbery by five or more 
persons 


Dal — (P ron with dental el and short 
“Army, hence any disciplined body. 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal 


a) 


Dat —A generic term applied to various 
pulses 

D\m— An old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee 


Desh Sevika — Servant (Fern ) of the country, 
iumale Volunher in the Civil Disobedience 
move ment 

Deva —A deity 

Devadasi — A girl dedicated to temple or 
God Murli in M iluirashtra 
Dkvasthan — I and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or otln r religious foundation 
Dew an — \ Vizier or other Mrst Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
ami equal in ru ik with ' Sardar* under whkh 
see other equivalents The term is also used of 
a Council of State 

Dhak — A tree, Butea frondosa, with bril 
liant orange scarlet flowers UBcd for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum , syn palas, Bengal 
and Bombay , Chhiul, Central India , *' Kha 
khro M in Gujarat and Kathiawar 
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Dhamni - A heavy shigliram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks 

Dharala — TJhll, Koli, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons 

DUARMA — Religion (Hindu) 

Dharhsala — A charitable Institution pro 
vtded as a resting place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India 

DnATURA — A stupefying drug, Datura 
afstuosa 

Diied — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holey a in Kamatak 

Dhenkii — N ame in Northern India for the 
ever used In raising water , syn picottah 
Dhobi — A washerman 
Dhoti — The loincloth worn by men 
Din — Religion (Malioraedan) 

District — The most Important admini3 
tratlve unit of area 

Division — ( 1) A group of districts for ad 
ministratlve and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner , (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of forests, usually corres 
]K)udtng with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices, (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department 
Diwan (Sikh) — Communal Gathering 
DlWALf —The 1 imp festival of Hindus 

Diwani — C ivil, especially revenue, admlnts 
rratlon , now used generally in Northern 
India of civil Justice and Courts 

Doab — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Inmna 

Dom — Untouchable caste in Northern India 
Drug — A hill fort M>sorc 
Dry grop — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation 

Dry rate — The rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land 

Dun — (Pron " doon * ) A valley, Northern 
India 

Kkka — A small two wheeled oonveyanc° 
jrawn by a pony, Northern India 

Elchi, Elachi —Cardamom 
Elchi (Tuik ) — Ambassador 

Llaya Rata — Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of 1 ravancore or Cochin 

Extra Assistant Commissioner — S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir — P roperly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu uu ndicants also 

Famine Insurance Grant — An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt 

F ARMAN— An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant 

Farzand — L it means ** child” with the do 
fining words added Buch as “Farzand-c dilbuod 
in the case of several Indian Princes it means j 
beloved, favourite, etc I 


Farzandari or Fazaydari —A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City 

Fasli — Era (solar) started by Akbar, A C 
minus 572 3 
Fateh — " Victory 

! atf h Janq -"Victorious in Battle’ (a 
title of the Nizam) 

Fatvva — Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law 

Faujdari — R elating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings 

Taujdari — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor , now used 
generally of Magistrates CMwlnal Courts 
Financial Commissioner — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Prov inces 
Fitioy Gaui — 4. photon, Bombay Derived 
from the English 

Gaddi, Gadi — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty 

Gakkwar (sometimes Guicowar) — Title 
with ' Maharaja ’ added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means cow 
herd i e , the protector of tt e sacred animal , 
but later on, In common with Holkar ’ and 
Sindhia it came to be a dynastic appel 
lation and consequently regirded as a title 
lhus, \ Prince becomes 4 Gaekwar on succeed 
ing to the estate of Baroda 4 ilolkar to that 
of Indore and ‘Sindhia to that of Gwalior 

(All these are surnames of which Gat kwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars) 

Ganja — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking 

Gaur — Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 

! Bos gaur us 

Gayai — A species of wild cattle. Bos fron 
fuis, domesticated on the North East Fron 
tier , syn mithan 

I Guadr — M utirj Revolution 

! Gharrie (Gari) — A carriage, cart 

Ghat Ghaut — (1) A landing place on a rivei 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank 
,(J) a pas* up a mountain (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats 

Ghatwal— A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal 

) GHA7I — One who engage d m Ghazv a holy 
War, t e , against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee —Clarified butter 
Ginqelly — See Til 

Godown — A store room or warehouse An 
Auglo Iudian word deiivcd from the Malay 
“ gadang 

Gopi — Cowherd girl The dance of the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopls is a favourite 
subject of paintings 
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Gopuram — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India 
Gosain, Goswami — A (Hindu) devotee, lit 
one who restrains his passions 

Gosha —Name in Southern India for parda 
women ' lit the word 4 Gosha means come r 
or seclusion 4 one who sits in is the meaning 
of the word " Nashln which is usually added to 
4 Gosha and * Parda e g , Goshanashin 
Pardanashln 

Gram— A kind of pea, Cickr ariktinum 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohgs biflorus 
is known as horse gram 
Grantha Saiieb — Sikh holy book 
Gunj — Ihe red seed with a black ‘eye of 
Abrus Prboatorius, a common wild creeper 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a 1 ola 
Gup, or Go? Siiup — Tittle tattle 
Gur, Goor — Crude sugar , syu Jaggery, South 
cm India , tanyet, Burma 

Gural — A Hlmalayau goat antelope Ckma 

G ORAL 

Gurdwara —A Sikh Shrine 
Guru — (1) A Hindu religious preceptor 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal 

Habshi — Literally an Abissinian Now a 
term tor an> one whose complexion is particularly 
dark 

Hadith — (commonly pronounced 44 Hadis ) 
Tradition of the Prophet 
Hafiz — Guardian, one who has Quran by 
heart 

II aj — Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Hajam, Hajjam— A birb-r 
Haii — A Mahomed in who has performed 
the haj He is uititi d to dye his beard red 
Hakim — A native doctor practicing the 
Mahomedan system of medicine 

Hakim (with long a) — 'Governor, ruler 
Halal — Lawful (from Main point of view) 
Used of ra^at of animil ci r mo nously slaught» r 
< d with a sawing motion of the knife of 
“Jhatka’ 

Halalkhor — A sweeper or scavenger, lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food 

HALI — Current Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad 

Hamal — (1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant 

Haq — A right 

Harijan — Untouchables The term origi 
nally means “the people of God According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by ccitun 
of the class themsehes who did rot care for the 
description of 4 untouchable , and it was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujaiat 

Hejira (Hijrah) — The era dating from the 
flight of Mihomtd to Mecca, June 20th t22 A D 

Hekra LAL — A nmdu name (‘ Hira * is 
diamond and 4 Lai * is ruby ) 

Hilsa— A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha 
Hoondi, Hundi — A draft (banking 
TIolkar —Bee 44 Gaekwar 4 


IIti — An Iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma 

Hukka, Hookah — The Indian tobacco pipe 
Hukm — An order 
Hundi — A bill of exchange 
IdGah — An enclosed place outside a town 
whue Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
Known as the Id , etc 

Ilakuk — A department (Tlakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati I anguages means Presidency ) 

Im\m — The layman who leads the congrcga 
tion lu pray cr Mahomc dan 

Inam — Lit reward Hence land held 
revu ut free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service Bee DevaisTUAN, Saiianjam Watan 

Inundation Canal — A channel taken oil 
from a river at a comparatively high 1< vel, 
which conveys water mly when the river is in 
rlood 

Izzat — Prestige 

Jack Fruit —Ft lit of Artooarfus Inte 
grifoiia, ver Phanas 

Jaggery, jagri — Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar , nyn gur 
Jaoir — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar 

J\H — A te rra denoting dignity applied to 
highest class nobles in Hydcrabid State 
J\m (Bindhi or Baluch) — Chief Als.0 the 
Jam of Nawanagar 

Tamibandi — The annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system 
Jawadar — A native officer In the army or 
police 

J \ N G \ M \ — A T ingayat priest 
lAiri — Distraint, attachment corrupt of 
4 / ibtl 

Tatha — An association 
Jatka — Pony cart, South India 

JA7IUAT ui ARAB — Ihe Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia 
Jhatka— 44 Stroke *, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
4 llalal * s v 

Jhil — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India syn bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Jihad — A religious war undertaken by Mmal 
mans 

Jirg \ — A council of tribal elders, North 
West frontier 

Joai (Yoci) — \ Hindu ascetic 
Josm — Village astrologer 

Jowar — llie huge millet a verv common 
food grain, Androiouon Sorghum, or Sokg 
hum v no are syn cholam and jola, in South 
ern India 

Juui — A revenue term n S Division of the 
Bombay Prcsidtncj 

Judicial Commissioner — An officer exercls 
Ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind 
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Kaohoha — Unripe, mud built, Inferior 
Kachekj, kachahrt — An office or office build 
mg, especially that of a Government official 
Kadah karbi— Thf stalk of jowari (</ v )— 
i valuable fodder 

Kaur — T 11 fid el, applied by Muslims to all 
non Mus^ms 

Kaje, kash<w~The nut of Anacareiew 
Occident we, largfly grown in the Konkan 
Kakar —The barking deer, Cervulus munt 
jaq 

KARRI — Cucumber 

Kalar, kallar — Barren lAnd covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India 

K aii"~ ° A ~ | 5 he Iron a £ e (short a) 

Kali — Popular goddess, consort 1 

of Shiva ^ (long a) 

IvAII — Black soil J 

KAJIMA — The Mahomedan Confession of faith 
KamarrAND Cummerbund — A waistcJoth, or 
belt 

Kanat — T he wall of a large tent “ TCanat 
(In Pcrsli) — Underground Cinal 

Kanoar — A kind of portable warming pan, 
carried by persons In Kashmir to keep Hum 
bi Ives warm 

Kankar — N odular limestone, used for until 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparahon 
of lime 

Kans — A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
SA00HARC7M SFONTANEUM 

Kanengo — A Revenue Inspector 
Katas — Cotton 

Karait — A very venomous Bnake Ben 

OARES (UNHIDES Or OAERELEITR 

Kaibhari — A manager Also Dew an In 
smaller States In Mahirashtra and Gujarat 
Kart / — (Persian Jvanat * ) U ulerground i 
tunnels near the skirts of lulls by wh'ch water 
lsgraduill\ lei to the surfaci for irrigition, 
ispecial'v In Baluchistan 


Khalasi — A native fireman, sailor, artil 

leryman, or tent pitcher. 

Khalsa — Lit ‘ pure (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc , 
i Northern India and Dcccan 

Khan — Origmallv t lie ruler of a small 
; Mohammedan state now a nearly emptv title 
though priz( d It Is ver\ frequt ntlv used rather 
as pa rt of i name, especially by Afghans and 
Pa than s 

Khandi, candy A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds 
Khanrama —A butler 

Kharab — A lso “ Xharaba * In Bombay of 
any portion of an ass< ssed snrvev No which 
being uncultivable is left unassessed 
Kiiargosh — Hare 

Kiiarif — A ny crops sown just before or 
luring the main S W monsoon 
KriAS — Speiial, in Government hand? 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern 
merit estate 

Khasadar — L oral levies of foot soldier*, 
Afghanistan or N W Frontier 
I Khas Kha* Kus Kub — A grass with scented 
i roots, used for making screens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar 
1 ROSES 

Khedda kheda —A stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven , also applied to 
the operations for catching 

KniCHADi,kcjjerf o — A dish of cooked rice and 
other in grain nts and by Anglo Indians specially 
used of rice w ith fish 

KniTAT — A robp of honour 
Kttetba — T he weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov 
ereign in particular 

Kiiwaja — \ Persiin word for "master,’* 
sometimes a name 


Karken — A clerk or writer, Bombay 
Karma — The doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and « x il 
actions in past existences 
Karnaw — See Patwari 
Kartoos — A cartridge 
Kas — The five Kas ” which denote the Sikh ! 
are Kes, the uncut hair Kachh the short 1 
drawers Kara, the iron bangU lurpan, the 
sti el Knife , and Kangha, the comb 


Kincob, kamkhwab — Silk textiles brocad 
ed with gold or silver 

i Kirpan — A Sikh religious emblem , a sword 
I Kisan — Agriculturist, used in North India 
“ Ryot in Maharashtra, etc 

Kodali Also * Kudali” — The Implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use tor digging , 
syn mamuti, Southern India 
Konkan — I he narrow sti ip of low land be 
tween the Western ghats and the sea 


Kasai — A butcher 

Kazi — B etter wiitton Qm x — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law 

Kharita — L etter from an Indian Prince to 
the Governor General 

Khabardar — Beware 

Khadi (or Khaddbr)- Cotton cloth hand 
wqvqjj from hand spun yarn, 


Kos — A variable measure of distance 

usually estim ted at about two miles The 
distance between the kos minars or milestones 
on the Mugha' Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, l r >0 yards Also means 
| the leathern uatcr-’lft drawn by bullocks In 
Gujarat and Kathiawar 
Kot — Battle ments 
Kothi — A large house 
Kotwal — I he head of the police in a town, 
under native rule Ihe term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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Kotwali — T he chief police station in a 
headquarters town 

Kucha bandi — A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane 

Kufr — I nfidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Prophet 

Kitlkarni — S e« Patwari 

Kumbhamela — The great fair at Hardwar, 
so called because when it is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and bun arc in the sign Kumbhas 
(Aquarius) 

Kuhbhar— Or ) A potter U * Lumbar” 

Kundi — A n agriculturist (Knnbi in Guiarat 
Kurmi in N India) 

Kcnwaf or Kumar — The heir of a Raja 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar) 

Kuran — A big grass land growing gr iss fit 
for cutting 

Kusiiti (L).Kusti (AD — Wrestling 

Kyari — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation 

Kyaung — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma 

Lakh, lac — A hundred thousand 

I AT — A younger son of a Baja (strictly a 
4th son but sec under Balm ) 

Lawhardar — T he representative of the *o 
sharers In a zamindan village Northern India 

Langur —A large monkey Semnopithicts 
■NTELLUS 

I ascar correct lashkar — (1) an army (2) in 
English usage an Indian sulor 

Lat — A monument il pillar *' I at Hindu® 
tani corruption of Lord e g , Bara Lat 
— Viceroy, Jangi I at — Commander in Chief, 

‘ CJihota I at Governor 

Laterite — \ veslcilar material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads , also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium Laterite produces 
a d< ep brichord soil 

Lingam — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 

Litchi — A fruit tree grown in North Indio 
(LlTCHI CHINE NSIS) | 

Lokavuxya — ( lit) Esteemed of the people 
A national hero 

I OKFNPRA op I OK 1 YDRA — “ Protector of the 
World, ' title of the Chiefs of Dholpur an J 
Datia 

Lonoyi — A walstcloth, Burma 

Lota — A small brass water pot 

Lungi, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist 

Madras a — A school especially one for th c 
higher Instruction of Mahomedans 

Mahajan — I he guild of Hindu or Jain mer 
chants in a city The head of the Mahajan i« 
the Nagarshcth (a v ) 


Mahal — (1) Formerly a considerable tract 
I of country , (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenue (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e q , right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone , (4) in Bombay a small 
f aluka under a Mahalkari 

Mahant — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment 

Maharaja — The highest of hereditary rulers 
ameng the Hindus or else a personal dtstinc 
jtion conferred by Government It has Reveral 
variations as under * R vja with the addition of 
Mahvrat Lanv its feminine is Maharani 
'irAHA=greaO 

Mauaraj Kumar — Son of a Maharaja 
Mahatma — ( lit) A great soul applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world 

Maham vhopaphi aya — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskritlc lore 

Mahseer, mahasir — A large carp Barpus 
for (lit the big-headed ) 

Mahua — A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro 
during flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil 

Mahurat — The propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for au important undertaking 
The word in Sanskrit and Marathi Is 
‘ Muhurta m Gujarati “ Mu rrat or“Mhurat 

Maidan — An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta 

Maina — A bird 

Major works — Irrigation works for which 
icparate accounts are kept of capital, revenue 
aud interest 

Majur — A labourer (in Bombay) 

Maktab — \n elsnentory Mahoraedan school 

Matouzar (revenue payer) — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co sharer 
in a village hdd ju ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State 

Makta —I icence, monopoly 
MaKTADar — A hcencee, monopolist 
Mali — A g irdcner 
Malik — Master, proprietor 

Mamiatdar (Mar ‘ Mamlcdar’) — The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial 
svn tahasildar ( M ir ‘ Mamlcdar* ) 

Mandap, or mandapam — A porch or pil 
lared hall, especially of a temple 

! Mangostebn — The fruit of Garcinia Mangos 
tana 

Mart — A Balucli tribe (Bhugtls and Maris 
generally spoken of together ) 

Markhor— A wild goat In North-Western 
India, Capra falconerj 

Masjid — A mosque Jama Masjid the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays, 
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Masnad — S eat of state or throne, Maho 
medan , syn gaddi 

Math — A Hindu conventional establish 
ment 

Maulana — A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge 

Maulvi — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 

Maunb, ver Man — A weight varying in 
djflb rent localities The Ry maund is 8u lbs 
Maya — Sanskrit term for cosmic illusion 
in Vedanta philosophy 

Mbhel or Mahal — A palace 
Mela — A religious festival or fair 
Mian — Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish " Master ' 

Mihrab — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of u mosque 
Ml it BAR — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit 
Minak — A pillar or tower 
Manor works — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases of capital 

MIR — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“khan, lias grown into a name especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of hind 
MlR/A — If prefixed, “Mr or ksquire 
Mofussil — See Muffassal 
Mistri - — (1 ) a foreman, (2) a cook 
Mohitr — A Gold coin no longtr current, 
worth about Its 16 

Molesalam — A class of land holding Rajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who liave retained Hindu 
names and customs 

Mono, Mouno, or Maung (Arakanese) — 
Leader 

Mora — Stool 

Monsoon — Lit Stason, and specifically 
(1) The 8 W Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S E trxdes, which in the Nor 
them Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, taus d by the excess ! \e heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N E Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India onl) 
in S L Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired iu crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of ttie Australasian Southern summit 

Muplah (Mappila) — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect In Malahar 

Moulvi or Maulvi — A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher 

Mudauyau or Mud-liar — A personal 
proper name, but implying “ steward of the 
lands “ 

Muezzin — Person employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer 
Muffassal mofussil — The outlying parts ot 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin 
gulshed from the headquarters (Sadr) 
Mujawar — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Saint s tomb 


Mujtahid — LU One who wages war against 
infidels Learned Mahomedan Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
In some parts 

Mukadam — Chief, leader , In Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang , also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods 
Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar) — (1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right , 12) any 
person holding a power of attorney on benalf of 
another person 

Mukhtiarkar —The officer In charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial , syn tahaslldar 

Mukti, release — 3 he perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world bouI, syn 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 

Mumtaz ui> daula —Distinguished in the 
State MuiK, in the country 

Muno, mug— A pulse, Phaseolus radza- 
tus syn mag Gujarat 

MUNJ — (l ) A tall grass (SAOCHABUM mUNtA) 
in North Indi i, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacral thread worn , (2) In 
Maliarashtra “ iminj ’ nnans the thread 
ceremony 

Munshi — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
j Perso Arabian language President or presiding 
i oificial Also Secretary or writer 

Mun^if — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction 

Muiili (Dkvadasi) —A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple 

Murum moorura — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads 

Musalman, Muslim Morain (plural Momin in 
— I he names bv which Mahomedans describe 
themselves “ Momin is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamxdans in Gujarat, 
also called ‘ Muiunas 
Myowun — Mr * 

Naohani, Nagli— S ec Ragi 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana — A place where 
drums are beaten 

Nagausheth — The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city 

Naib — A ssistant or Deputy 

Naik — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon ) 

Nat — A demon or spirit, Burma 

Nawab — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus Origiually a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja ' of the Hindu 

N aw abzada — Son of a Nawab 

Nazar, nazaraaa* — A due paid on succession 
or on certain coemooial occasions 

N azim — Superintendent or Manager 
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Net assets — (1) Iu Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord , (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production 

Newae. — B road webbinR woven across bed 
steads instead of iron slabs 

Ngapi — Pressed fish or Baited fish paste 
lirgely made and consumed In Burma 

NlLGAO — Blue Bull A large antelope 

Nim, noem —A tree, Mklia Azadirachta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing 

NiRYANA — See Mukti 
Nukah — Muslim legal marriage 

Nishan — S ign Saorcd Symbol carried in a 
procession 

Nizam — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab 

Nizamat — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 

Non- agricultural Assessment — Enhanced 
assessment Imposed when la#d already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns 

Non cognizable — A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant 

Nono (Thibetan) — Ihe ruler of Spitta 

Non-occupancy tenants — A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights except in Oudli, 
beyond the terms lu their leases or agreements 

Non regulation — A terra formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them 

Nullah, nala —A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain 

Occupancy tenants —A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces 

Padauk — A w<Jl known Burmese tree 
(Pterooarpus sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated 

Paddy — U nhusked rice 
PAGA — ( Persian Paigali) troop of horses 
among the Marathas 

Pagi — a tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals 

Pahar — A mountain 

Paigah — A tenure in Hyderabad State (Lit 
Jagir for main taming Paigah, » e , mounted 
troops ) 

Pair — (1) A foot soldier , (2) in Assam former 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years 

Paili — A gram measure 
Pailwan, Pahlwan — Professional Wrestler 
Pajree — T he name of thi second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable fiorn the 
A ph us (g v) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being leu 'yellow and more green and red 


Glossary 

Pakka, Pucoa — R ipe, mature, complete 
Palas — See Dhak 
Palki — A palanquin or litter 
Pan — The betel vine, Pipe Betel 
Panohama — Low caste, Southern India 

Panohayat — (1) A committee for manage 
ment of the affairs of a caste, ^ lllage, or town 
(2) arbitrators ThcorctlcaUy the pauchayat 
has iiv° (panch) members 

Panda — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places 

Pandit — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed iu the Hindu scrip 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans in 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools 

Pansupari — Distribution of Pan and Supak 
(g v ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality 

Papaiya — I ruittree or its fruit Pawpaw 
Canca Papauji 

Parab — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained b> charity, 
where gram is put every day for animals and 
birds 

I Parda purdah — (1) A veil or curtain , (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded , syn 
gosha 

PARDANA8HIN — Women who observe purdah 

TARDEbi — Foreign Used in Bombay espe 
mlly of Hindu servants, syces, <fcc , from 
Northern India 

Pargana — Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil in Northern India 

Pashm — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth 

Pashto, Pushto — Language of the Patlians 
Paso — A walstcioth 

Pat, put — A stretch of Arm, hard clay Desert 

Patel — A village headman, Central and 
Wes\ J ern India , syn reddi, Southern India, 
gaonbura, Aasam , padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat (Patil in Maha 
rashtra ) 

Patidar — A co sharer in a village, Gujarat 
Patta walla -See Chaprasi 

Patwari — A village accountant , syn kar 
nam Madras , kulkarni, Bombay Deccan , 

I talatl, Gujarat shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg mandal, Assam , tapedar, bind 

Peon —See Chaprasi 

Peshkau — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc , personal clerk 

Peshkash —A tribute or offering to a supe 
rior 

Pilao (pulav) — A dish of rice and other in 
j gredients, and bv Anglo Indians specifluUly 
I uied of chicken with rice and spices 
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Phulkari —An embroidered sheet , lit 
flower work 

Pice, paisa — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing , also used as a generic term 
for money 

PlCOTTAH — A lever for raiding water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India, syn 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhlkli, Northern India 

PlFAL —Sacred fig tree Ficus Rehgiosa 
PlB —A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
Pleader — A class of legal practitioner 
PoNQYl — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 
Postin, Posteen — A coat or rug of sheep 
bkin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan 
PltABHAT Pheri —Lit Morning round, 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs 

Prant — An administrative sub division in 
Maratha States corresponding to a British Dls 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) , also in 
Kathiawar 

Prant or Prant Saheb — Sub Divisional 
Officer ( in Bombay Presidency ) 

Presidency — A former Division of British 
India 

Prince — derm uspd in English courtesy for 
Shalizada, but specially conferred in the 
case of ‘ Prince of Arcot (called also ‘Arinin 
i Arcot ) 

Protected — Forests over which a consi 
derable degree of supervision i3 exercised but 
less than in the case of reserved forests 

Province — One of the large Divisions of 
British India 
Puja —Worship, Hindu 
Pujari — The priest attached to a temple 
Pundit — See Pandit 

PURANA — Lit ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi 
cal ‘ group ’ , (3) also to punch marked 

coins 

Purna Swaraj — Complete independence 
Purohit — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu 

Pwe — A n entertainment, Burma 
Pyalis — Banda of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions 

Qilla — A Fort 

Rabi — Any crop sown after the main South 
west monsoon 

Raq, Raoini — Mode in Indian music 

Raoi ( Eleusme corocana) — A small millet 
used as a food grain in Western and Southern 
India, syn mania, Nagll Nachni 

Rail-gari — Railway train 

Raiyat or Ryot —Fanner 


Raja — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
Inferior to “Maharaja* r Ihe feminine is 
Rant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rat, Rawal, Rawat , 
Raikuiar, Raikbar and Raxkat The form Rat 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S A W India 

Baj Komar — S on of a Raja 

Raj Rajesiiwar — King of Kings 

Ramoshi — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward In the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar (g v ) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra 

Rana — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja 

Rani —The wife or widow of a Raja 

Rann or Runn — Flat land flooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, e g , 
the Rann of Cutcli 

Ranza — Mausoleum, shrine 

Rao — A title borne by Hindus, either equiv 
alent to or ranking below that of Raja 

Regar — Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton 

Regulation — A terra formerly applied to 
certain provinces to Hhow that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them 

Rkh — Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil. Northern India 

Reserved — Forests Intended to be main 
tained permanently 

Rick«?h\w — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn b> coolies, used in the hills 

Risaldar — Commander of a troop of horses 

ltoni, Roz— Nilgai 

Rohu — A kind of fish, Labeo rohita 

ROTI — Bread 

Roz\ — Muslim fist during Ramazan Also 
| Mausoleum (corruption of rauza ' ) 

Ryotwari — The system of tenure in whioh 
land revenue is Imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings 

S^biia — Assembly, Meeting, Council, Con 
gross 

SADHU — A Hindu ascetic 

Sadr sudder — Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District formerly applied 
io the Appellate Courts 

Safa Jang — Along handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs 

Svfflower — A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its pttils and oil from its seeds 
(C 1 RTHAMU 8 tinctoaius) ier kardai, kushant 

Saheb — Hie native Hindu term used to oi 
of a European ( ‘ Mr Smith would be mentioned 
as Smith Saheb,* and his wife “ Smith 
Mem Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb, * fern “ Saheba,” without the name) , 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way aa “ Bahadur, but inferior (^master ) 
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8a.uibza.da — Son of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sipi, S\ed, Syud — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim dliect male descent from Mohammed s 
grandson Husain 

Sal — 1 useful timber tree In Northern India, 
SaORKA ROBUSTA 

Sahbab. — A deer, Cirtus unicolor , syn 
sarau 

Samiti -—Association, Union Assembly 

San— B ombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea 

Sanad— ( 1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of states in Central India held 
under a sanad, (1) anv kind of deed of grants 

SANGATHAN — I iterallv tying together A 
movement which aims at unity and the know 
ledge of the art of self deftnee among Hindus 
A movement to unify the Hindu Communitv 
against non Hindu aggression Tho HiDdu 
counterpart of the Musaloian * Tanzim q v 

Sangram Samiti — War Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement 

Sannyasi — A Hindu mendicant 

Sari — \. long piece of cloth worn by women 

SiRANJAM — Land held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit rent in consideration of politic il 
services rendered bv the holders ancestor® 
original]) feudal tenure laud for maintaining 
troops 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar) — A leading 
Government official, either civil or military 
even a Grand Vizier Nevrlv all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title It and 4 Diwan j 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and | 
Mohammedans But Mohammedans only 
are * Wali, 4 Sultan 4 Anur Mir, , 

44 Mirza,” 44 Mian, and 4 Khan ! 

SARKAR — (1) The Government (2) a tract i 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration 

SARSUBAH — An officer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
mlssioner of British territoms 

SlTi — Suicide by a widow especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband 

Sahurar, Saukar, Sowkar — Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange etc , money lender 

Satyagraha — (lit Insistence on truth), 
passive resistance 

Satyagrahi — A passive reslster, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead 

8 ATT A — Speculation 

Saudagar — Merchant 

Sawai — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction Hit one fourth tetter than others) 

Sawbwa — A title borne by chiefs In the Shan 
States, Burma 

Sxical or cotton tree — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Boxbax maiabaricum 


8erow, sarau — A goat antelope, Nehor* 
haedus bttbaunu* 

Seth, Sheth — Merchant, banker 

Settlement— ( l) lhe preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of theGovirn 
ment revenue from land , (2) the local Inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 

Shahid — A Musalman martyr 
Shahzada — S on of a King 
Shaikh or Sheikh (Aiabie) — A chief 

Shvms ul Ulama — A Mohammedan title 
denoting h arned 

Shamsher Jang - Sword of Battle” (a 
title of th* Maharaja of Travancore ) 

SHANBEOO —See PATWARI 

SHAfiTBVB — The religions lawbooks of the 
Hindus 

Suegadi, seggaree, Shigri — A pan on 3 feet 
with live charcoal in It 

Siier —Tiger 

Sher, scr, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country 
1 he Railway gecr Is about l lbs 

SnKTn, shethla — A Hindu or Jain merchant 
Sm as — MusalmanB who accept All as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifate of the first three Kbalifs 

anion ram — See Ionga 

S iisiiam or sissu — Blackwood A valuable 
timber tree Dalbkroia Sissoo 

Sdraddha — Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the mines 

Shruti — Literally heard ’ Vedas revealed 
to inspired RIbIiIs 

Shroff — Banker 

Siiuddhi — L iterally purification A move 
n ent started In Bajputanaand Northern India 
for tin recunvcrsion to Hinduism of those, like 
the M dakana Pajputs, who, though Mahome 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices 

Sidi — A variation of 4 Said Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesidency 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army 

Silladar — A native trooper who furnlBhrs 
his own horse and equipment 
Sindbia — S ee under 44 Gaekwar 
8MR1TI — Unrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas 
Sot a — A water plant with a valuable pith 
4 b«chynomene abpkra 
Soni, Sonar -G oldiroith 
Sowar — A mounted soldier or constable 
Sowkar — Mr reliant 

Swadeshi — lit 8wa- one’s own deshi— of 
country Ihere is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the” Swa ' emphasising the 
preference against everything “ par, ' foreign 
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biU or Shri — Lit fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit terra used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him, nearly = * Esquire’) used also of 
divinities The two forms of spelling art 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadt) 

Srijut, Sriyut — Modern Hindu equivalent 
of Mr " 

Stupa or tope — A Buddhist tumulus usually 
of brick or stone, and more or Jess htmispheri 
ral, containing relics 

SUBAH —-(1) A province under Mahoraedau 
rule (2) the offleer *n charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, rorresponding to the Collector of a 
British District, (3, a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad 

SUBAHDAR — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule , (2) a native infantrj 
officer in the Indian Army , (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory 

SUB DIVISION —4 portion of a District In 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector 

SULTAN — A King 

Sunn at — T raditional law followed by ounm^ 

Sunnis — Musalmans who accept the first 
foui Khalifa as lawful successors o the Prophet 

Sup vri — The fruit of the betel palm, Are( s 
oateuiu 

Superintendent —0) The chief police office r 
in a District (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station (1) the offhial, usually of the Indian 
Mtdhal Service, in charge of a Central Jail 

SURAJ, SURYA —Sun 

SURTI — Native of Surat, specially used ol 
persons of the dlicd caste who work as house 
servants o' Euiopcan« and whos« lioust speech 
is Gujarati Also called “ Lala or 1 ilia 

Swawi — K Hindu religious ascetic Also 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Malum' s oi M i h, 
etc 

SYCF sals — A groom 

Syld Svcd — M ore variations of ‘Said ’ 

Tab igu — I he Mahomedan conversion move 
ni°nfc 

1 abut —S ee Taziah 

Tahsil — A revenue sub division of a District 
syn taluka, Bombay , taluka, Madras and 
Mysore township, Burma 

Tahsildak — Tim officer in charge of a tahsil 
syn Mamlatdar, Bombay , towuship officer 
or myo-ok, Burma, Mukhtiarkar, Sind, Vaiil 
vatdar, Baroda HtB duties arc both executive 
and magisterial 

Takavi — LoanB made to agriculturists foi 
seed bullocks, or agricultural hnorov. mpnts 
syn tagil Also * Tagavi ’ (M ‘ Tagai ) 
Bombay 

Takii — S mall distaff for spinning yan; 
brought into fasliion by Mr Gandhi 


Glossary 

Ial — Lake, Musical time 
I alak — Mahomedan term f or dl ^orce 
Talati — Village accountant 
Talat, or talao — A lake or tank 

Taluk, taluka — The estate of a talukdar m 
Oudh, Gujarat ancl Kathiawar A revenue 
sub division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore , syn tashil 

Talukdar — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Maglstr ite and Collector (first Taluk 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) , (2) a land 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat 

Talpur — The name of a dynasty in Sind 
Tamakhu, Tambaku —Tobacco 
1 amasha — Lntcrtamtncnt, gala In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition 

Tambu — Tent in the Bombiy Presidency 
1 awtam, tumtum — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 

Tank — In Southern, Western, and Central 
India a lake formed bv damming up a valley 
in Siortheru India an oxcavation holding 
water 

Tanzivi — literally ‘organization ' A move 
nrpnt among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education ancl a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India 

Tapkdar— S ee Patwari 

] ar ai — A moist swampy tract , the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas 

Tari, toddy — The Bap of the date, palmyra, 
or eocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendnl 

Tasar, tussore — Wild silkworms \ntheraea 
pap hi a also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk 

Ialti— Brush woo Hence or hurdle 

Tazia — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
)f Hasan and Husain, carried In procession at the 
Muliarram festival, syn tabut, Marathi, dola 

I Teak — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
grandis 

Teiegrapsio Transfers —See Council bills 
Thagi, thuggee — Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim 

Tbakur —(l) The modern equivalent of the 
taste name Kahattriyain some parts of Northern 
India , (2) a title of respect applied to Brah* 
tnaus , (S) a petty chief , (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats 

Thamin — T he brow antlered deer, Burma 
CERVU8 EL 01 

i Thana — Military or Police Station hence the 

circle attached to it. 
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1 id or Tir — Locust 

Tika — (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore 
head , (2) vaccination 

Iika Sahrb — Heir apparent in several North 
Indian States 

TlKAM— The English pickaxe (of which 
"pikass is the common corruption Tikam’ 
is derived in dictionaries from Tikshna= Sharp) 

Til — An oilseed, Sesamum indioum , also 
known as gingclly in Madras 

Tilak — (S hort a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus 

Tindal, tandel —A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship 

Tipai, Teapoy — \ table with 3 legs, and hence 
UMd of an> small I uropein style table 

TitaR — Partridge 

Tor A — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy) 

Tonga— - 4 one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top , syn Shiohram 

Tote — T he word mvirinbh used by South 
Indnn planters to describe their estates It is 
derived from the Iv inarese thota and similar 
words in lamiJ and Milajalam meaning an 
estate 

IsiNE — Wild cattle found Id Bnrma and to 
the southward, Bos sondaicos syn hsalng 
and banteng 

Tumandak — A Persian word denoting soim 
Office 

Ulema, (Plural of Aliui) — ilahomcdan learned 
rat n 

Umara- lerm implvlug the Nobles collec 
tivelv Plural of ‘Ami * 

Umbar— A wild fig— (Pious glomerata) 
Umedwau — A hopeful person, one who 
works without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation, candidate 

Unit — A term In famine administration 
deii< ting one person relieved for one day 

Urdu — H industan language as spoken and 
written by Musalroana opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus 

Urial— A wild sheep in North Western 
In lla, Ovis vignei 

Urid, Udid — A pulse, black grain (Pha 

f* BOLUS MUNGO) 

Urus— M ahomedan fete held In connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint 
Usar— S oil made barren by sa'ine efflores 
ccnce Northern India 

Ustap — M aster teacher, one skilled In anv 
art or science 

Ltuamna - Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 

S crson Among Parsis, a religious ceremony 
old on the third day after the death of a 
person 

Vahivitdar —Officer In charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis 
wrial functions, Baroda , syn tahsildar, 


Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal) — A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine 

Vakil — (1) A class of legai practitioners, (2) 
an agent generally 

V eda — Revealed sacred books of Hindus 
Vedanta —The philosophy of the Upanlshads 
Vihara— A Buddhist monastery 

Village —Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English pariah 

Village Union— A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee 

Waaz — Mahomedan sermon 

W ada or W adi — (1 ) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard, (2) private 
closed land near a village 

Wakf — A Muhammadan religious or chari 
table endowment 

VVali — L ike " Sardar ” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both * VVali and * Mir 

Wao —A step well 

Watan — A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency usid mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoved by the person who performs 
some service useful for Govtrnment or to the 
village community 

Wazir — ihc chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court 

Wet rate— T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation 

Writer. — S outh Indian equivalent of babu 
\ ama — Hindu god of death 
Yoga— A system of Hindu philosophy 
f ractice cf breath control, etc , said to give 
sup< rnatural powers 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic who follows the A oga 
system, a cardinal part of whjelus that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions 

Yunani —Lit Greek , the system of medicine 
practiced by Mahomedans 

Z a dari) art — L it ‘Upper hand,* hence 

strong, oppressive 
7ABARDASTI —Oppression 
/amindar— A landholder 

Zamindari— ( 1) An estate, (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamlndar , (3) the Bystem of 
tenure In which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord 

Z a nana — Of women Women's apartment 
harem ’ 

Zjarat — Pilgrimage Zfarat gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage 
Zikr — Commemorative prayer aaid at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint 
Zili —A District 

7or-talabi —Tribute paid to Junagadb 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States 
Zulm, Zulum,— Tyranny, Oppression 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which ] 
varies from fdr to black the tourist s atten 
Hon in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a pit ce of cloth round tht 
loins Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with eyea so much If the police al 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were tot illy innocent of clothing 
do not appear to day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist s 
eye Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images 
Dress — The next stage In the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loiucloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Ma’abar coast, as 
in Burma the ends are left loose in front In 
the greater part ot India they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul 
ders like a ltoman toga Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans Introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete The Mahoinedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat and serves as a belt in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed 
The greatest variety is shown in the head 
dress More than seventy shapes of esps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
doineB and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles folded brims, 
projecting brims long strips of cloth wouud 
round the head or the cap in ail possible way*, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ‘parrots 
beak ’ of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different commuifities 
and In different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head covering whether the 
wiarerlsa Hindu, Mahomedan or Pars!, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmodabnd or Bhavnagar 
Fashion Variations*- Fashions oitcn \ary 
with climuto and occupation The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
audmav carry a watch in his pocket yit as 
h< must work for long hours in water, hi dots 
not cover his legs, but suspi nds only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front The Puthac 


of the cold north-west wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well to do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis Most 
Parsia however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro 
pean collar and cuffs I he majority of the 
people do not use shoes those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers an l vhoes and a few 
cover tholr feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public 

Women s Costumes —The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head 
The folds are sometimes drawn In and tucked 
up behind In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, Qr 
drawers, or both are worn Many Mussalinan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
"oil when they appear in public a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalinan practice of seclusion 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paitei In the middle of the head plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, fcy most women Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk* and nuns Hindu men do not as a 
rule, completely shave their heads Mahomedans 
in most coses do The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front over 
the temples, and near the n^ck, and grow it in 
the centre the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussulmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past Parsis and Chris 
tians follow their individual inclinations Hindu 
ascetics, known as badhus or Biiragi* as dis- 
tinguished from SanjasK do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair o* 
the head into a cr^st, in in itation of the god 
Shiva 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose 
the neck the arms wrists fingers the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes Children wear 
anklets Each community affects its peculiar 
I ornaments, though imitation is not uncomuon 
I Serpents with bcvcral heads, and flowers, like 
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tne lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are amor g 
the moat popular object of representation is 
gold or silver 

Caste Marks — Caste marks constitute n 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead It 
represents prosperity or joy, and Is orwitted in 
mourning and on fast days It may be red 
or yellowish a 3 wnen it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste Ihe worshippers of ishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity it Is said 
to represent hex A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents \ ishnu s foot The worship 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some "\ aishnavas 
stamp their temples near the corners of the 
eyes with figures of \ ishnu s conch and disc 
Other parts of the bodj are also similarly 
marked The material used is a kind of yel 
lowish clay To smear the a r ms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind ot 
toilet, especially in the hot season Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil and berries of ltudraksha 
eiavcarpu * panU/us strung together are worn 
round their uecks by Vaishna\as and Shah as, 


respectively The Llngayats, a Shalva sect 
suspend from their npeks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their nocks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods In wiiose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen lound their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor ma\ they deck themselves witii flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear thtir faces arms, aud feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric so that 
they may shine like gold The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explaintd in the sune way The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
mav be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other ca-cs this colour has no such 
associations The Muslim dervish affects giecn, 
the hikli Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasl 
adopts orange for his robe, aud no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty 


Indian 

The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object colour or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity Ihe uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is coutent to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother o' enter, 
as the case may be This practice survives 
amoug the higher classes as well Appa Sahib, 
Anna Rao Babaji Bapu Lai Bhai Shankar, 
latacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this d< 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re birth oi departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a mau white black, or red gold 
or silver gun diamond iub\, pearl ormerily 
a stone small or tail weak cr strong a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper Thus to 
take a tew name* from the epics Pandu means 
white and so does Arjuua Kristina bla< h 
Bhima terrible Jsakuli a mongoose bhunaka 
a dog Shuka a parrot bbnnga a horn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
Is a diamond Ratna or Ratan a jewel Sonu 
or Chinna gold Velli or Belli, in the Dravid l -L 
languages, means white metal or silver Mir 
are often called after the davs of the wiek on 
wiiich they were born, aud hence they beai 
the atmes of the seven lu avenly bodies ton | 
cemed When they begin to assume the j 
names of the Hindu deities tluv prattle* IB i 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation It I 
is doubtful whether the Aniinists ever venture I 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 1 
worshipped by them To pronounce the naire I 
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of a devil Is to invite him to do harm If the 
I spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
1 beinga the reason seems to be that they were 
originallv human 

i High caste practices —The high caste 
i Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
olteu the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
i more merit he earns Therefore he delibe 
rateiy names his children after his gods and 
I goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
j queritly as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy \ ishnu is 
; a perv ader itovinda is the cowherd Krishna 
Keshava has fine hair llama Is a delighter 
Lakslunana is lu^ky Naiavana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters 
: Gauc«ha is the Loid of Shiva s hosts Dlnakara 
I is the luminarv that makeR the day Subrab 
j manva is e brother of Gantsha Sita is a 
I furrow bavitri a ray of light Tara a star 
I Radha prosperity Kukmini Is she of golden 
I ornaments Bnama of the glowing heart 
| Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and pnruphrased in naming one s children 
and the whole Hindu pantheon la as crowded 
as t* Is large 

Family names — When a person Uses in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharuia might be added to a 
Brahman s name, Varma to a Kahatriya’a, 
Quota to a Vaish>as, and Dasa to a Shudra’s 
This rule is fairly w 11 observed in the case of 
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the first two titles, but the meaning of the j 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave I 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot | 
disdain to call himself the servant of some j 
god Thus, although Kalidas, the famous . 
poet, was a Bhudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of railing one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to thur 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyor or Aiyaugar to their names Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhya/a, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmamcal profession of studying and teach 
ing the sacred l»oola Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma The Sindt i Mai, as in Gidumul, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed Into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical titl- 1 , and is not confined to any caste 
1 he Bengali family names like Bose and Ghosr, 
Dutt and Mitra, ben and Guha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Obetfcy, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India MudfUivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed bv castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Meuon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Runjl or Jainshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu the feminine 
Bai or Devi are honorific Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lain, Sodhi Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Mauug are also honorific 


Professional names —Family names some- 
times denote a profession in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarnl, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahai- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane seller, and a thitd a 
liquor seller To insert the father's name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
i a common practice in Western India It is 
i rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix 'kir or ‘wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we mav have Bhavnagris, 
Malibans and Bilimonas as among Parsis 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whoso personal name is Vasudev, his 
father s n^rne Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name The evolution 
of Musalmau names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno 
mens Baksh, Din Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Shukh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others as well as honorific additions like Xhan 
ha\e meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and Institutions The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their persona) 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history Their surnames frequently 
Indicate a profession or a place, as in the case 
of Hindus in Western India Batliwallah, 
Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden 
wallah and others like them are tell tale names 
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In In Iia there has never been so marked a 
reparation between what are now known as 
the line Arts, and those spoiled to industry 
as was the cast in lurope during the uinetiH.nth 
century As, however, industrial art forms 
the subject of a sptciul article in this book, 
th< term Indian Art will here bo confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 
Historical — I lit degree of proficieucv at 
tulutd in art by Indians prior to B C 2o0, can 
onlv be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature, and by the indirect evidences 
of indcbtcdui-ss shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded than 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B V 250 do not exist The chict 
historic schools of architecture are as follows — 
Name Dates Localitv of the best 
Examples 

Buddhist B 0 250 — EUora, Aianta,Kali, 

A D 750 Sanchl 

Jalna A 1) 1000— EUora Mount Abu, 

1300 Palitana 

Br&hmlnical AD 530 to EUora, Elephants, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes 
day war, Dharwar 


j Name 
I Chalukyan 

I 

1 Draudian 

j 

! Pa than 


Ditcs locality of the best 
1 xamples 

A D 1000 — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200 BaUur 

\ I) 1350 — EUora, lanjore, Ma 
1750 dura, TinneveUy 

A D 1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
15o0 pore 


Indo Saracenic A D 1520 — Lahore, Delhi Agra, 
1760 Amber, Bijapur 

Buddhist Architecture Js mainly exemplified 
by the nick cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former and the rails and 
gates surrouudmg the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earUer period Ihe characteristic 
features of these temples are horse shoe open- 
ings m the facades to admit light, and coUo- 
nades of pUIars with richly ornamented caps in 
the Interior halls Jalna Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form In the DUwara 
temples at Mount Abu The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 
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porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
(or images The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail Constructional 
methods suggest that original types In wood 
have been copied in marble 

Brahminhal, Chalukyan and Dra vidian 
styles differ little In essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the goa, preceded by pillared por 
tlies Ihe outer forms vary The northern 
Brahminical temples have a uirted pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style arc crowned bv a horizon! il 
system of storied towers, and each ston, de 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures m high relief Ihe Chalukyan 
style is allectcd by its northern and southern 
nei hbour* taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteitsties of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five 
fold bands of extern il ornament, is the prin 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahoinedan l»\a 
sion of the thirteenth ccnturv At old Delhi are 
fine examples In the kutub Mosque and Min ir 
Ihe characteristics of the style are sevent\ 
of outline which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen 1 he mosque 
and tombs at Ahrmdabad already show Hindu 
influence , but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo Siracemc 
Architecture reached the climax of Its develop 
ment dunug the reigns of the Moghul Imperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Tahan It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of pre\ious periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity grandeur and fine proportions 
The era of great ci\il architecture m Iodla was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras 
Delhi, Agra Fattchporo Sikri and Bijapur and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur Ldaipur and elsewhere in 
India The application of great archit* ctural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, u 
to be seen in the Ghauts or Btcps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers The ino<t notible 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome 

Sculpture — The use of sculpture and paint 
ing in isolated works of art was practice 11 y 
non-existent in India until modern tunes One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may bt stated that these arts wen » rnployed 
as tlu d( corative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as is now und* rstood 
by the term, was executed , for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures or busts in marble or 
bronze, ha\c conic down to us from the tuilb 


of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Borne Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo 
typed forms to which it became bound Ihe 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples oiten 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious clabo 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world Ihe most imjrtssive 
specimens are the earliost, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Lllora Aianta 
and 1 lephanta The great Trimurtlil in 
the last named of these temple ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art 

Painting — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indiao buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated wuth colour but 
the only paintings, iu the modern accepta 
tlon of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Ragh, and in CeUon These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals duriug the first 601) 
years of the Christian era The\ exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The 
Ajanta cases remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelw hundred years, until 
accidental itdiscovered l>\ ofh< < rs of the 
Madi is irmy in r»2 ( > They are painted in a 
specks of tempora and when first brought to 
light were well preserved but tl ey have greutly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists, and the neglect of 
tho authorities Ihe Nizam s Government hue 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservation and studv of these mural paintings 
The second period of Indian painting owed its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul I mperor Akbar and the 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Tehangir and Shah Jahan 
Unlike the works of the painters, which 

were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper ©r vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks In Burope during the middle ages 
borne of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character this phase o 4 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the caltgraphist As Its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen Insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu ofY-shoot of this 
movement, known as the llajput school were 
less intc ri"»tid in portiaitmc th m m deputing 
jhmIhiI and iiuagui iti\< subjuts The 
pictures of both branches of tho Moghul school 
although highly decorative in character, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the walls 
of looms, according to Wtstirn practice, and 
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when not used as illustrations or decorations 
to manuscript books, were preserved in 
portfolios 

Modern Painting — As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangz$b marks the period of its rapid decline 
Ihe causes of this are attributable to the ab 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor , to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under hiB rule , and partly to the 
fict of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors lhe indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, Instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to bt only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of Hie country During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the * Company ’ was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
md setting the intern il economy of its e\er 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived Without any 
deliberate intention of Introducing western art 
into tho country Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buddings of 
indigenous pattern 1 he practical result was 
tho same for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy As there 
were no sculptors in India < ipabie of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were imported 
from J mope, and the portraits, or other paint 
ings which decorated the interior wallB of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in L 111 ope 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was doue by Archce 
ologists, no otlicial interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government ot India was 
transferred to tho British Crown in 1859 

ihe Schools of Ait then instituted 
throughout England in tho 19th Century 
wore imitated in India and were attached to the 
educational system, which had been pre 
viously modelled upon a definitely European 
bisis lhe work of the Schools of Art In 
regard to industrial art is referred to else 
where , and as several of them have oonfined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject It is sufficient to 
mention only the work of a few of tho Indian 


Art Schools In the present article The Calcutta 
school, except for occasional experiments in the 
application of the graphic arts to lithography, 
engraving and stained glass, has become 
chn fly a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider field , for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
! possesses a special school of architecture , and a 
! range of technical workshops, in which instruc 
tion is given in the applied arts It is 
in tho principles underlying tho instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have m view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta Sciiool, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that the traditional art 
ol India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
ot European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to bo released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour 

Bombay School of Art — lhe attitude to 
wards the development of art in mooern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs Lock 
wood Kipling, Grifliths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns was on wider lines than that iavoured by 
Mr Havell In general the view this Sciiool of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which tho edu- 
cated classes in India are tr lined and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the oountry, it is not possible for modern 
aitists in India to uoik on purely inhaic 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality iilustrat 
iag ever} educational text book, and sold m the 
Bhops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption 01 Euro- 
pean »t>les of architecture in India, it is neces 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for tbe purpose of study and refe- 
rence I here are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science 01 
colour harmony 

Among the developments during Mr Burns, 
administration were the founding of the Archl 
tectura fachool, tho extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector ot Drawing to inspect and report 
on tiie drawing classes in the schools A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1926 Mr Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr W E 
Gladstone Solomon, k 1 H ,uii , who retired in 
1987 He was succeeded by the pi esent Direc- 
tor, Mr 0 R Gerrard, ako \ , r b a , r o i 

Mr Solomon entirely reorganised the courses 
of stud} He also, as Churman of the Govern 
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ment Art Examinations, revised and reion^ 
tructed the code which governs these tests in 
cooperation with the Boird of Examiners 
lhe result is an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting, Sculpture and Arcldti c 
ture and the lite^t development in the 
currit ilium has bee u the introduction in 19j» r > 
of a section devoted to the study of ( onumreial 
Art The populaiity oi tin unproved curri 
(ilium is shown by tin great influx ot students 
to the School of Art Ihe^e now numbei 
som< six hundred including at least sixty five 
ladle' 1 It is noteworthy tint wluro is no 
( indi lates had entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to a 9-0 in 
the veai 1Q37 no fewer than 54 competed 
in this v< rv advanced test of capacity 
The life ( las c es which were organist d at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent Judges as well up to the lev el of the 
life Classes of the European Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of tlie present system of tra ning , for even In 
Europe too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent and 
where the possibilities oi freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more payable So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated m the Bombay 
School of Art on i basis ot scholarships 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd/ As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting The 1 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings and painted the 
celling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924, and found a purchiscr In England 
lhe School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay j 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir LcsMe Wll 
eon the Government or India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 1 
buildings at Eew Delhi llie result of the 
Competition wis notified in October 1928 
when five artbt-' of Bombay, and the 
Bombay ind Lai ore Schools of Art were com 


missioned to paint Mural Decorations In the 
new (secretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undertook the, decor ition of Committee Room 
“A (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in < ils on canvas were 
finished, and sm cu-sfullv placed in position on 
tin 1 dome and walls by the middle of September 
1929 These decorations were original compo 
sitions of life size n gures s\ ml olisTng the main 
periods of Indi m V 1 1 and the different branches 
of the line and Applied Arts In April 1029, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombav Sclio >1 into a Depat tment independent 
of tin Dtrcclor of Public Instruction, tne 
Principal (Vi W E Gladstot e Solomon) being 
made Director In October 1930 the latter 
organised an (xhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House London The T xhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press Her 
Majesty the Quicn Impriss gr iclou^lv patro 
ni^ed the exhibition and selected several of the 
p untings dPpl lyed 

Exhibiton in London — 1 hf India Society of 
London oruanDed an Exhibition of Modern 
Indian Art in I-ondon which w is opened by 
H H the Due he 1 "' of ^ oik at the Ntw Bulling on 
Gillencs on Decembei 10, 1914 lhe most 

instructive feat me of t in*s Exhibition was that 
(he representation of Indi i was su tired bv means 
ot Region il Committees w Inch collet ted pit tures 
and sculptures from then own distiuts lliui 
the rcspt( tne st etions of tin I xhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal wtu compared md the 
work tiom Western India reuived a most 
favourable welcome fiom most of the 
prominent ait critics and journals lr 
1 nirland The Regional Committee ot Bombay 
had sc luted a varied and fiirly representative 
collecf ion of paintings sculpture and arehitec 
tui lldnwings At the icque>tof this Committee 
the tovernment of Bombay deputed Mr Glad 
j tone Solomon to supervise ariange, and cata 
lloguetlie Bombav exhibits in London lhe whole 
enterprise was a successful dc rnonstr tion of the 
aims and ideals of the Boinlny School of Paint 
mg and since this Exhibition the long standing 
contioveisy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training haw eollipsed though it l'' hardly to 
be expected that it will not occasionally reassert 
it elf m sporadic outbursts hereafter 


Indian Architecture. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of ita own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of tl e country’ 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
It what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indian arehitec 
ture la a subject which at the best been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com 

S reheusive treatise on it has yet to be written 
'he subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written In 
the form of one work at any rate The spirit of I 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 


'’an entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
malysls is a branch ol study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergus3on whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader But Fergusson attempt 
ed tlie nearlv impossible task of covering tbe 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions 
ami it is sometimes held that he was a man 
Df too purely European a culture albeit wide 
vnd eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Insight in this particular direction Fergus 
<on s classification by races and religions is, 
However, the one that has been generally ac 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there is no 
6tone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
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ian era, and that “India owes the lntroduc 
tion of the use of Btone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B C. 
272 to 2d6.“ 

Buddhist Work 

Fergusson 8 first architectural period is 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous ^Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas 
teries Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJanta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
ptrong resemblance to *he Greek acanthus 
while the sculptuns have a distinct trace of 
Greek Influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later 

The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory * at Chittore 
Other Hindu Styles 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tl e South of India 
It is seen iu many rock cut temp’es as at EJlo-a, 
where the remarkable 4 Kylas* is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as iu the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior 
It Is, as it were, a life size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to oji 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry The 
Pagoda of 'lanjore, the temples at briraugam 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, Ac , and 
the palaces at Madura and lanjore are among 
the best known examples or the style 

Among°t a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following maybe mentioned as particularly 
worthy of stud\ — Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaucswar in Orissa at Khajuraho Bin 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, Ac I he 
palace of the Flindu Man Singh at 

Gwalior *s among the most beautiful architec 
tural examples in India So also are the 
palaces of Amber, Datlya IJrcha, Dig and 
Udaipur 

Intfo Saracenic 

Among all the periods and styles In India 
the characteristics of none are more easdv 
recognizable tfian those of what is generallv 
called the ‘ Indo-Saracenic ’ which devc 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi 


cations The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the nse of sculptured represen 
tat ions of animate objects in the idoinment 
of the buildings and led to the development 
of other decorative forms Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem triit further turned the attention of 
&he builderB to a greater es.t» nt thaD before 
to proportion, scale and mass as iiu ms of giving 
oeauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being uo longer to be depended on to the 
same degree 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned laj Mahal, for 
Akbar s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Mu«jkl and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Delhi 
we have the great Jurnrna Musjid,the Fort, 
the tombs of Huinayon, Sufdar Jung, Ac , 
and the unique Qutb Miuar Iwo other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi 
viduantiLS that differentiated the varieties 
of the stvle there found from the variety Been 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to tie other These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dtkhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency 

At Vliinedibad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir tin rt seems to be less of a depar 
tore from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
deveioijcd to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion Ihe 
VhmedaDad work is oronabiy most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone jali" — 
or pierced lattice-work as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi 8ayyid Musjid 

Bijapur 

fiie characteristics ot the Bijapur variety 
t»f the stvle are equally striki ig They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here t lie dome is developed to a remarkable 
degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well known Gol Gumbaz’ —is cited as shew 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome not even 
excepting the Panth*H>n The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural etneep 
Hon that Is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though In richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival tht work of tbe further North 
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The modem architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes There 
Is first that of the indigenous Indian * Master 
builder ’* to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De 
partmcn* of Public Works The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but considering it has betn produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert traimng on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that It can shew many notable build 
Inga Of recent years there has been a tend 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government a3 the result of a policy mi 
tiated in Lord Curzon a \ iceroyalty 

To the work of the indigenous master 
builder ’ public attention has of rccmt year*, 
been drawn with some msi teuu, and the sug 
gestion has been pressed thit efforts should b( 
directed towards demising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to b< a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one leftm the world — 
of 'living art,’* but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions Ihe matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostxnng 
European art which needed no such encourage 
imnt at India s exj>erisc Ihe advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ‘ indigenous Indian ’ school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
ha\e based their ideas on their own reading of ! 


the past They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government servic es Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
“death* of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“ another futile revival’* 1 Ihe British In India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in evuy couutiy on which they planted 
their conquering foot As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in tin new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
tan be unduly influenced by tither past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India Is concerned The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too re ent an event *■ for 
the pissing of v definite verdict Ihe work 
of Sir Edwin lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity If that 
work has had its sevirc critics, it his also 
received the commendation of many 

The controversy of last and West, howc\ei 
vital to the inU rests of the country s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to bt estimated by the g< neral reader or dis 
cussed here It 4 ' chief claim on our ittention 
lies in the fact thit it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who n av see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modi rn build 
ings of British India ns wi 11 as examples of the 

master builders work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar Ihe town of Ia^hkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modim Inelian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc , this class of worK may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious 


Industrial Arts. 

The ancient industrial arte of India formed Examples of work in both groups are so uumer 
two distinct groups Ihe first included those oub, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture, the application, that only a cursory survey can be 
second comprises those applied to articles devoted attempted within the limits of a short review 
to religious ritual military weapons and Although the design and treatment differ in 
trappings, domestic accessories and to personal the two groups, tho materials used were often 
adornment the same These materials cover a very wide 

Ihe articles of the first group were intended range but space only permits of reference to 
for some fixed and definite position, and the work applied to the four mateiials upon which 
sfcvle of their design and the character of thcii the Indian craftsmans skill has been most 
workmanship were dictated by that of the extensively displayed These are stone, wood, 
building with which thov were incorporated I metal and textiles 

Those of ‘he second group were movable, and Before dealing si parately with each of these 
the range of their ceslgn was less oonstricted materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
and their workmanship was more varied styles are necessary The two distinct! vt styles 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character The art of both Hindus and Matio 
medans is based upon religion and ttie require 
rn< nts of religious ritual J he obvious expres 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
nied for then ornament In Hindu art all na 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco 
ntivt purposes , but In that of the Mahorne- 
d ms, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden lho basis of Mahomedan decora 
tion Is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited !I he keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry , that of 
M ihomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste 
Ihe Hindus are lavish, and often undiscnminat 
ing in their employment of ornament , the 
Mahomedans use more restraint 

Stone Work — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employ« d 111 
Hindu temples In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Ihiddhist aid 
Rrihrninical Cave Temples, and the detached 
bci lpture of the temples of Southern India 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fritted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to ha\o no rcla 
tion to artistic development It is not possible 
to trace, as iu the case of Greek, Roman and 
Medieval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul 
ruinating point and its subsequent decav Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
Ihcre can be little doubt that stone carving m 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu can era ha\e been allowed 
a fn e hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples lho fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement 111 the carv 
ing while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
elfeet was heightened bv the simplicity of the 
rest of the building lho invention displayed j 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental > 
details appears to bo inexhaustible while won 
derful decorative use has beeu made of Arabic 
and Porsian lettering iu panels and tluir fram 
ing To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces the Mahomedans to attain the sime 
tad used pricious materials venceriug the sur 
fices of their buildings with polished marble 
winch they decorated with patterns ot mosaic 
composed of jade, agate onvx and other costly 
stones Although the art of inlay mg end work 
ing iu hard stones was of Italian origin it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius ot tne 
Indian craftsman , and many wonderful exam 
plea of their skill la the form of book rests, tab 


les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained 

Wood Work —With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
gr< at part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming msec 
tivorous life of India , and that which escaped 
theso enemies was wiped out by /Ire and the 
swoid It is therefore only possible to con 
lecture the height of artistic development those 
buildings and their dicorations displayed by 
the copies in ston< winch have been preserved 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century arc to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpu ces of design and craftsmanship 
j Th( carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
j of houses in Ahmr dabad, Nasik and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
i< turesqueness and beauty the structural 
oams the overhmging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, bung carved 
In a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions These were confined to 
small tables and stools book rests clothe§ 
t -'bests and screens, the designs of which con- 
i' formed somewhat closely to the architec 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
1 decorated with inlays of coloured woods i\orv 
and metal while in some cases the wooden 
1 bast 9 was entirely plited with copper, brass 
or silver In Southern India where close grained 
sindalwood is grown jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of i\ory Coloured lac was 
tret iy used to decorate mauy articles of fur 
' future, especially those turned on the lathe 
' and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 

! perhaps the most distinctly e and typically 
In lian devt lopmeut of decoration as applied 
to woodwork 

Metal W01 k — With the exception of \veav 
ing the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis 
tic craftsmen 111 India Copper and brass have 
always bun the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus The shapes of m my of these humble 
vessels are among the most b( nutiful to be found 
In tile country Ihev exhibit that sense of 
vai t*ty and touch of personality which are only 
given bv the work of the human hand and the 
shapes are those wnich grow naturally from the 
vorkmg of the material with the simplest 
implements In the technical treatment ot 
biass aud copper Indian craftsmen haye shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed bv those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast 
ing Iu this, and m the working of gold and 
silver a higher stand ml of technical and con 
striutivo exTCtmss has beau reached by the 
mttal workers of Tan ope and Japan It may 
lie taken as an axiom that the more bt^uitilul 
the shape of on article is, and this especially 
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applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman 
ship is the production of a perfect article with 
out any decoration The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surfaoe, but can be hidden or disguised of 
•ne which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibits lack ot 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarelv to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc 
ed owed its application as much to the necessitv 
of hiding defective construction as It did to 
any purely decorative purpose 
Textiles — The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal , but noue has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 


perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls Is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in & class by themselves 
Weaving being essentially a process of repetl 
tlon, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a subetaDoe finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, ore 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire But 
for beauty of surfaoe and Variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
th° finest handwork of the weavers of India 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed bv the com- 
petition of the power loom In otner branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so p~e eminent a position as in that of weaving 
1 h< printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose ciaftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill and artistio taste they 
display Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle agee has been 
produced in India The nearest approich to 
these is lu carpets and rugs lhis art was In 
traduced from Persia , but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest work 
of their Instructors either in colour or design 
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The ancient monuments of India are as a aried 
as they arc numerous Lntil a few years ago 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period a group of mounds 
at Launya Nandangarh illustrative of the Vcdic 
funeral customs and assignable roughlv to the 
7th or 8th century B C , and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient citv of Kaj agriha of about 
the same period The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to he due 
to the fact that all previous architecture had 
been of wood and had completely perished 1 lie 
recent excavations however, at Mohenjo daro 
in hind and at H irappa in the Punjab hav< 
completely n volutionised ideas on tills subject 
and proved that as far hack as the 3rd or 4th 
millennium B C and probably much earlier still 
India was m possession of a highly developed 
civilization with large and populous cities 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt Both at Moheujo-daro and Harappn 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 
The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities j 
on the site Those of the third or earliest art 
the best in style , those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 


including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im 
plements and vessels terracotta figurines and 
toys shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain 

These discoveries establish the existence In 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B C of a highly developed city life 
and tne presence in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a soeini condition of the citizens 
at leist equal to that found in Sumer and supe 
riortotlnt prevailing in contemporary Biby 
Ionia and Lgypt Hie mhibitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by igriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo d iro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to day 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef mutton, and pork, the llesh of 
tortoises turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, th* buffalo, a short horned bull 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead , they were familiar with the 
arts of spinniug and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the jeweller s and potter a arts 

That tiny possessed a well develop! d system 
>t writing is t vklencx d by tin dls< overy of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well executed 
animal deviees and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script The method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro Is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
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vUth namely, complete burials along with 
funerary pottery , and “ pot burials Only 
27 of the latter ha\e been examined and these 
w ere found to cont un skulls and human bones 
and arc seemingly fractional burials 

This Indian Valle\ culture has now been 
traced as far asltupar in the Ambala District, 
rslativelv close to the watershed ot the Sutlej 
and Jumna and it is therefore hiehly mpro 
bable that this civilization was confined to the 
Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
reas nable doubt th it future researches will trace 
if into the valley of ihe Ganges Of the long 
period of mou than 2 000 years that separate 
the prehistoric monuments referred to abo\e 
from the histoiic period of Tndia little or 
nothing is yet known but there is every hope 
that tins gap in our knowledge may be filled in 
bv further excavations From the time of the 
Maurjas ip 3rd century Bf the history of 
architecture and the form»ti\e arts of India is 
clear and can he trace 1 with relative preci ion 
The financial stringency ciused by the world 
economic depression caused almost thesu«pen 
sion of exca\ation in these arms 

Monumental Pillars — The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period include besides the eaves to l e referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th cinturv B C ) 
which surrounded the ancient citv of Patali 
putra (modern Patna) and of which a large 
section has been exposed the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asokn (Circa 250 BC) tlu remains 
of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Patihputra, a number of briek 
stupes and a monolithic mil which oruinallv 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnith neir 
Benares Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known l>eside3 the Flephant cipltal 
of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
at Benares Ten of them hear his inscriptions 
Of these the 1 nunya Nandangaih column in 
the Champarnn District lirhut is practically, 
un'njured The capital of each column like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members viz , a Per«epolitan b» 11 abacus, i 
and crowning sculpture m the round By far 
the best capital of Asoka s time was that ex 
hurried at Saniath near Benares Ihe four! 
lions standing back to back on t lie abacus are] 
carved with extraordinary precision and ar 
curat \, and originally supported a wheel svm 
boli/ing the law of piety preathed by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now presen cd in the Archaeological 
Museum nt Sarnath Of the post \sokan period 
one pillar (B G 150) standi to the north east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State anothtr in front 
of the cave of Karli (A D 70) and a third at 
Fran in ( entral Provirtoos belonging to the 5th 
Century A D All thpfc ore of stone but there 
is one of irfltt also It is near the Q ltb Min»r 
at Delhi, aflu atHnsdTipUon on it spiak^ of its 
having been erected by a king railed Chandra 
i land fled with Chandragupta II (AD 375 
418) of the Gupta dvnastv It is wonderful 

to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a verv late date and Dot 
frequently even now ’ Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency, No less than twertv exist 


in the South Kanara District A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda* 
bidrl, not far from Mangalore An Interesting 
discovery was lately made concerning the Iron 
Pillar at Dhar, Central India The Pillar is 
like that at New Delhi one of those large sized 
products of ancient Indian metal workers which 
have excited the admiration of modem metal 
lurgists The Pillar is now broken in three 
pieces, measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length and there is reason to believe that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disappeared The 
date and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent discovery which is of an inscription 
of the time of the Paramara King Bhoja of Dhar, 
A D 1018 60 fragments of which were found 
in a Dhar mosque which occupies the site of a 
grammar school established by that King This 
is held to fix the period when the pillar was made 
A ninth monastery lately brought to light at 
Nilandi the ite of one of the ancient umvtr 
sities cont lined 75 bronze or copper and stone 
images representing Buddha and Brahman tal 
gods and godde ses Bronze statues previouslv 
found at Nilanda had been seouit d from a Pala 
king at Bengil at the request of Lahputri of 
the Saikndra dv nasty of Suvarnnadvipa 
(Sumatra) and it was surml ed that those 
statues were either made at Nalanda by 
Tavanese artists or brought from Java The 
discovery of the n< w lot of bronze statues in a 
Monastery which has nothing to do with the 
Sumatrin king is held finally to disprove this 
(onclusion md to show that all the bronze 
images dist overt d at Nalanda were the work 
of local met il caste 

Topes — btupas known as dagabat in Ceylon 
aid commemly called topes iu !Nortb India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hiduen m a chamber often mar the 
ba«o or to mark the seen* of notable events m 
Knddhist or Jaina legends Though we know 
that the anr mnt Jamas built stupas no specimen 
oi Jain i stupas is now extant A notable 
structure of tlu<* kind which existed uutil recent 
turns w is the T una stupa which stood on the 
lv vukali lua ^tt it Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Ja’m sculptures now deposited in 
the Prov intul Museum it Lucknow Of those 
jielongim, to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
! Sanchi in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
of its cliss It consists of a low circulir drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
Hound the drum is an open passage for circum 
ambulation , ana the whole Is enclosed by » urns 
Rive stone railing with loitv gates facing the 
cardinal points Ihe gates are essentially 
wood tit in character at d are carved inside and 
out, with eliborate siulptures The original 
j stupa which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
] erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion 
1 crow nt d pillar near the south gate but as 
j Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively Rhown, its outer casing of stone 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
I and 200 years later, rcspectiv cly Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
{of Sarnath, Bliarhut between Allahabad 
, and Jubbulpore, Amrnvati In the Madras 
j Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
i frontier 1 he tope proper at Bharhut has 

entirely disappeared, having beep utilised 
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for building villages, and what remained of the these are those at Ajanta, which were exe 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum cuted at various periods between 350 650 A D 
Ihe has reliefs on this rail which contain shoit and have elicited high praise as works of art 
inscriptions and thus enable oue to identify ( opies were first made b\ Mijor Gill but most 
the scenes sculptured with the Jutakas or Birth of tin in puished by fit e at the Ciyst il Palace in 
Stones of the Buddha give it a unique value i%r, ihe lost oik s were agiin copied by John 
Ihe stupa at Amravaii also no longer exi«d« Giifhths of the Arts School Bombiv half of 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed whose work was siinil irly dcMaoyid by i fire at 
m point of elaboration and artistic merit, are South Kensington They wen list copied 
now in the Bntish and Madras Museums Ihe by lady Hcrungham during 1900 11 Her 
stupa at Pipnhwa was opened by Mr W C pictures which arc in full f-c lie are it present 
Peppe in 1808, and a steatite or soap stone re exhibited at the Indi in St etion of the V lctorii 
liquary with an inscription or it was unearthed and Albert Museum South Kensington, and 
The inscription according to many scholars have boon lc product d In a volume brought out 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself bv tho India Society Another group of caves 
and enshrined by his kinsmen tho Sakyas If uheie equally interesting though less well 
this interpretation is correct, we have here preserved paintings exist is found it Bagh in 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes Gwalior State These cives from the subject 
of Buddha immediately after his demise of a monograph issued by the lndii Society 

Caves — Of the rock excavations which are Gandhara Monuments — On the north-west 
one of the wonders of India, mue tenths b^lona * r() ntier of India, am n n ly known as Gandhara 
to Western India Ihe most important group? are found a class of utuiuh, ruined monasteries 
of caves are situated in Bhaji Beds i, Karh, An ^ buried stupas , aru ng whnb we notice for 

ivan hen Junnar, aud Nasik m the Bombay the flr t time r< pre^ematioiifa of Buddha ard the 

Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam? Buddh>«t pant hton Ihe tn use of Corintlian 
Dominions Rirabar and Nagirjuni 16 miles ( ils frit zes of nude I roles be arms a long 
north of Gaya, and bdiyagin an 1 khmdagir Garland, winged Atlanta without number aud 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa the caves a host of individual mot if« cl arly establish the 

belong to the three principal sects into which influence of IlellcnMic art The mound at 

ancient India was divided, viz tho Buddhists Peshawar, locally known as Shah h ki Dheri, 
Hindus and Jninas I lie earliest caves so far dis w hich was explored in 1909, brougl t to 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni light several inter* stir g sculptures of this 
which were excavated bv Asoka and his eiand school together with a reliquary casket, the 
son Da^aratha and dedicated to Ajivikas a most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala period Ihe inscription on the casket left no 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja doubt as to the mound buna the stupa ru ed 
Pitalkhora and cive No 9 at Ajuita and over a portion of the body rilusof Buddlm by the 
No J9 at Kisik They have been assigned Indo Scythian king Kamstika liny were 
to 200 B C by Itrguason and Dr Burgles presented bv Lord Mmt< s liovernnunt to tlie 
But there is good r ason to suppose f^om Budihisis of Burma and »ro now enshrined at 
Sir John Marshall •» recent reseirches and Mandalay To ah jut the s une age hi long the 
fr jm epigraphic considerations tint they are stupas at Mamkyala in tiu Punjab openid by 
considerably more mode •‘u The Buddhist caves R-onjit smgh s ircnch (generals Ventura and 
are of two types — the chaityas or chapel cave? Court, in 18 9 0 Some of them contained foina 
and viharas or mon sterns 'or the resul nee of of hamshka There wis brought to light nt 
mouk« The first are with vaulted roofs and’ 1 axila durm„ ihe wmttr of 1932 31 what proved 
horseshoe shaped wiudows over tho entrance to he the Ingest monastery so i ir urn u tin d in 
and Dave interiors consisting of a nave and side noith west Indu In it tluri was an insrnption 
aisles with a small stupa at theinnercircular end dated in the v oar 134 ot an unspecified ir i and 
Ihey are thus remarkably similar to Christian roughly corresponding with the year 7<> A D 
basilicas Ihe second class consist of a hall T he rtf ord is regarded ns important because of 
surrounded by a number of < ells in the later assistance it ghts in dating t mdlnra 

vi haras there was a sanctum in the centre of the sculptures in various pirts 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha Siiuciurol Temples — Of this class the 
Hardly a chavtya is found without oue or rro’e earliest examples are tho Varaha temple at 
vxharas adjoining it Of the Hindu cav* tern- Deogarh, District Jhansi mother temple at 
plea that at Llephanta near Bombay Is perhaps Sanehi, the brick temples at Bhitirgaon in the 
the most frequented It is dedicated to Siva district of Gawnpon and tin temples itlignva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century AD Nathna ] ran ind Bhuiriu a all of which belong to 
But ty far the most renowned cave temple of the Gupta period and a later one at ligovv i in 
the Hindus is iliat known as Kailasa at Lllora the Central Provinces In South Tndia we havo 
It is on the model of » complete structural two -lore exam nie s rijn, Lad Iv had and Durga 
temple but carve d out of soli 1 rock It aho is temples at Aihole in Bij ipur, the latter of which 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated bv the cannot be later than the eighth dtmtury A D 
Rasbtrakuta king, hri'dina 1, (A D 768), lho only common eh iracti riatic Is il it roofs 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the without spins of any kind In other respects 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine they are cutirely different and alnady lure we 
Of the Jain i caves the earliest are at Khanda mark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
giri and Ldayagiri , those of the mediaeval type, Aryan and Dravidian, whoso differences become 
In Indra Sabha at I llora and those of the latest more and more pronounced from tho 7th cen 
period, at An kai fa Nasik The ceilings of many tury onwards In the Indo Aryan style, the 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular 
paintings Perhaps, the best preserved among and lu the Dravidian to the horizontal Th e ’ 
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Baliont feature of the former again is the cur 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu 
Daneswar in Orissa Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Oaia in Jodhpur and Dilwara on Mount Abu 
One of the best known groups in the Dra vidian 
stile is that of the Mamallapurarn Baths, or 
'Seven Pagodas ’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras ihey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than ruths lhey are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and beloDg to 
the 7tb century lo thp same age has to be 
assigntd the temple of Ivailasanath at Conjee 
veram and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Uijupur 
District, Pc mbav Presidency, and the mono 
Ijtluc temple of Kailasa at Hlora, referred to 
above Of the later Dra vidian style the great 
t mple at lanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Irichinopoh ore the best example* 

Intermediate between these two mim styles 
comes tile architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chaiukyan by Jbergus«on In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star shaped msteul 
of quadrangular , and the high store ved sj.ire 
is converted into a low pyramid m which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo 
Arvan Some fine examples of this type exist 
it Dambal Rattihali, lilliwalll and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombuv Presidency and at Ittaci 
and Waranpal m Nizam « Dominion** But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Halle bid 
Bclur and Sornnathpur that the style is found 
In its full perfection 

Inscriptions — 'We now come to mscrip 
turns, of whic h numbeis h w e been brought to 
lijit in India Jlxy hiM been cngia\cd on 
a anotics of m iterials, but principally on stone 
and copper Jhe earliest of these are found 
incised in tyvo distinct kinds of alphabet known 
as Brahmi and hharoshthi the latter hung con 
fined to the northwest of India The Bralimi 
was read from left to right and from it hue been 
evohed all the modern vernaculir scripts of 
India The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the Gth century B C It was prevalent up t< 
the 4th century A D , and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi The earliest dateable inscription? 
arc the ccl< brated edicts of Asolca to which a 
reference has been made ibovc One group of 
these has boon engraved on rocks and ai 
other on pillars lhev have been fou d fre m 
Slmhbazgarhi 40 mih s northeast of Peshawai 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai from Gimar m 
h ithiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsiin the 
Lower Himalayas to Snidnpur in Mysore show 
lug by the way the extent of territory held 
by him The reference in his Rock Edicts tc 
t lie five contempoiarv Greek Princes, Antio 
chus 11 of Syria Ptolemv Phdiddphus, and 
so forth ts exceedingly interesting, and fixe? 
B C 269 as the date of his coronation Hit 
Kuinmindei pillar inscription, again discover 
ed in Nepal land now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for lone 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
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inscription o/ the Besnagar pillar The pillar 
had been known for along time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it It records the erection of this column, 
which wag a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva bv one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who i* described as an envoy of Ring Antial 
kidas of Taxila Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata , which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
ai d especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadita who cills himself a Saka and wa« 
thus an lodo Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism Thus for 
the political social, economical and religious 
history of India at tb<» differei t periods the 
inscriptions ira invaluable records, and aie the 
only light but for which we are 'forlorn and 
blin i 

Saracenic Architecture — This begins in 
Ir dia with tbp lith century after the per- 
manent occujaHon of the Muhammadans 
ihelr first mo 6 ques w re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations Tbe 
mosque called Arhai din-ka jhompra at Ajmer 
I ind that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
r bis kind 1 hf Muhammadan architecture 
of judia varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local The 
‘'arivPatlnn architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time wa9 characterised by 
elaborate richness 9 of ornarw ntation The Qutb 
Minar ami tombs of Altamsh and Ala ud din 
KlhM are typical examples Of the bharqi 
style w» ln\< three mosques in J uinpur with 
•ii ve ral tom* s At Mandu in the Dhar State a 
third form of Sanccnic architecture sprang up, 
ind we have he re the Jami Masjjd Boshang’s 
tomb Tain/ Mahal and llvndola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiistical sty of the Malwa Pathans The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
>wn style, and Pandua Rlalda and Gaur teem 
w i tli the rums of the buildings of tin* typo, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
'lkamlar Sink the rklakhi mosque Kadain 
dasul M isjid, and so forth The Bahraani 
lynastv of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders and adorned their capitals with impor 
hint buildings 1 bt most striking of these is 
lie greit mosque of Gulbarga winch differs 
from all mosques m India in having the whole 
entral area covered over so that what iu others 
would be m optr court it here roofed by sixty 
three small domes Of the various forms 
which thp Svratenic architecture assumed” 
■•ays FcmiKson, that of Ahmedabad may 
probably b< considered to be tbe most elegant * 
ft is notable for tts carved stone work , and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sid I 
sayvid s mosque the carved niches of the 
cmnarsof many oth-'r mosques the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
xquisite that It will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at aDy period No other 
style is so essentially Hindu In complete con* 
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Archeology 


trast with this wa« the form of architeHure 
employed by He A rill f»h»hl rtvnnfty of Blja 
pur There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details The principal buildings 
now left at Biiapur are the Jam! Maajid, 
Gasan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque ai d the Gol Gumbaz like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race Their atvle first 
began to evolve it«elf during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features Noteworthy among the emperors 
buildings are the tomb ot Humayun, and the 
palacis at Fatehpur hikri and Agra Of 
Jehanglrs time his mosque at Lihore and the 
tomb of Itimad ud daula are the most tv pica] j 
structures “Ihe foree and originality of the 
«tylegave way under ^hah Tahan to a debt ate 
eiegance aud refinement of detail And it 
wae during his reign that fch* most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the lal Mahal at Agra the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal was con 
Btructed The Motf Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu 
ment of his time 

Archaeological Department — As the arch 

geological monuments of India must attract 
the attention of all Intelligent visitors tlie\ 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archeologicil Department The worl 
of this Department is pnmaiih two fold con 
senation and research and exploration None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to Ime been made 
bv Government m these dm etions till 1870 when 
they established the Aich eologicil Surve\ or 
India and entrusted it to Gunrnl (afterwards 
Mr) Alexander C'unningh »m, who w is also the 
first Director (Teru.nl of Archxdogv The 
next ad\ance was the initiation of the lm il Sur 
\e\s in Bombay and Midias three m ir* after 
The work of these Sur\e\s hnweui wa-s i<s 
tricted to antiquamn rest nth md eltscnj) 
turn of monuments and the task of const mug 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of th„ 
local Govemnniits often without exptrt guid 
ance or control It was onl\ in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord I vtton iwoke 
to this deplorable condition and sanctioned 
a sum of If lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
T T mted Provinces and soon after ippomted a 
conservator Majoi ( ok who did useful work for 
three \ears Then a reaction set in tnd his 
post and that of the Director General were 
abolished The first ^v«temiticstep towards re 
cognising official responsibihtv in eonserv ttion 
matters was taken by Lord Cur/on s Government 


w r ho established seven of the eight Archaeological 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control of a Director General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of impe rial funds, when necessary The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especi illy in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of Sir 
John MarsluU ht OIL litc Director General 
of Archaeology a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of r< pair and excavation wis prose 
cuted Under Dtti din ctors general it was 
continued with equal vigoui (the present D G is 
Rao Bahadur K N Dikslnt) ind the result of it is 
manifest in the pre sent altered conditions of many 
old and historic buildings and in the scientific 
excavation of buried sites such as TaxiJa Patali 

S utra Sanehi in the Bhopal State Sarnath near 
mares Nalanda in Bihir Pharapurin Bengal 
and N igarjunikondx in Mnlris and in the Indus 
Valley at Harippa in the Punjab and Mohcnjo 
duo in Sind Of all these works those ot most 
gene ral interest arc the Mohen jo daro excavation 
for hen the Archaeological Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 BC and further The Arch seologi 
cal suivey has devoted considerable attention to 
the orgimzation and development of museums as 
centres of research and edueat lom- It maintains 
the archeological section of the Indian Museum 
at (ahutti small museums at tho Taj and at 
the Torts at Agra, Delhi and 1 iliore the Central 
•Win Antiquities Museum it New Delhi and 
his erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxih Sarmth Nalanda, Mohan jo daro 
and Hirappa with the object of keeping the 
snull movable antiquities recovered at these 
sitts in dose asso< ntion with the structural 
remuus to winch t lie y belong so tint they 
may be studied amid then natural surioundings 
md not lose focus and meaning by being 
tr ms ported to some dist int place 

The epigraphies mite ml dealt with by the 
\rchaologi< al purvey has cm bled the history 
and chronology ot the various dv nasties of India 
to be est ibhshed on a ftimtr bisisanelin greater 
detail The kpigraphia Indica is now in the 
21st volume a ic vised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions his been rc centlv publishe ei while the 
companion volume of post Amkan Brahrni 
inscriptions is under jireparition A volume 
of non Asokan khaioslithi inscriptions was 
published two jears ago 


Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which waa not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries Tt waa with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up In 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 


and through them to all local bodies a long 
litter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below 

‘ In India uc have already a standard time 
which is v<ry generally though by no means 
universally, recognised It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on al! railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which Is 5h 21m 
10s In advance of Greenwich Similarly 



Indian Time 


Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h 24m 47s 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time 

The Government of India have several time* 
been addressed by Scientific Soci ties, both in 
India and in 1 ngl«nd, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world And now 
the Royal Society has ome more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advisis the Government of India upon mattirs 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘ The 
Commits c think that a eh *nge from Madras him 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 51 
hours eabt of Omnwith would be an improve 
inent upon the existing arrangements but that 
for international sdentihe purposes the homly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours In advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
Id the east of India would be preferable ' 

“Now If India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civi'ised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the b uropcan hou** zoii system, It would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she is not, and 
as ahe is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Gape Colony is by the ocean, It Is open to 
htr to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonlt s and to adopt 
the first suggestion 

‘ It is believed that this will be the better 
solution Jhere are obvious objections to 
di awing an arbitrary line right across tin 
ri best and most populous portions of India and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line India lias he 
conn accustomed to a uniform stane aid In the 
Midi is time of the railways , and tile substitu 
Hon /or it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step , while it would, in all 
probability be strongly opposed by the rail wav 
authorities Moreover It le very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
f jllowcd by all I uropeans end Indians ihke and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly , while by emphasising 
the fad that railway difhnd from local time 
i might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptamc of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India I’heone mat ad vaniaue which the second 
possesses over tne first alternative is, mat undei 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karat hi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 
* It is proposed therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m 
50s They would thtn represent a time5ij 
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hours fastrr than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F and S meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively — Dibrugarh 51 S , Shillong 38 
8 , Calcutta 24 b , Allahabad 2 F , Midras 9 F , 
I ahore 33 F , Bombay 39 I< Peshawar 44 F , 
Karachi 62 F , Quetta 02 1< 

‘ .This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Muidiluv 
and Rangoon respectively, and since the rai'v ay 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and alrealv keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, B i u not suggested 
that Indian standard Time should be adopted 
m Burma It is propose!, however, that in 
stead of using Rangoon Standard lime as at 
present, which is 6h 2 4m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour In advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6* hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30 F longitude Ihe change would bring 
Burma time into bimple relation both with 
Euroi>ean and with Indian turn , and would 
(among other tilings) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries 

‘ Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways aud tJcgraphs for the wh >le of the 
Indian Empire Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable is a matter 
wl i< h must be left to the local community in 
e »rh case 

It is difficult to recall, without a Bense of 
bewddernif nt, the reception of this proposal 
by virious local bodies lo read now the fears 
that wire entertained if Standard lime was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
t rror Ihe Government scheme it ft local 
bodies to decide whether or noi they would 
idopt It Calcutta decided to retain it j own 
local tnuo and to day Calcutta time is still 
twenty four minutes in advance of Standard 
lime In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile but on ru moderation the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in tavour of it 
and so did the Municipality feubsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution bv which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirtv nit e 
minutes behind Standard Time On the 1st 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time , In Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal Calcutta retains it« former 
Calcutta time , but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Iliad us Elsewhere Standard 
Tims is universal 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures 


\s tin current a of India la baaed upon the 
rupee , statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed In rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s , 
or one tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs 1 000==£100) But 
after 1873 owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India In respect of its 
gold payments to be made In T-ngland and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
tne inconvenn nee due to constant and un 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, it was re ] 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free ! 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation 
The fntentmn was to raise the exchange value 
of the ruDee to Is 4d and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs 15=£1 From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed m the previous >eai 
that the rupee shou’d be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s instead of Is 4d was 
adopted This was followed bv great fluctua 
tions (See article on Currency S> stem) 

Notation — \nothcr matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions but in 
lakhs and crores A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000) and a crore 
is one hundred 'akhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00 OoO) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of tho rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs 1 Ort 000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10 000 before 187), and as the equi 
valent of (about) £6 667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs 1 OO 00 000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1 000 000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of ( ibout) £666 667 
after 1899 With the rupee at Is 6d i lakh 
is equivalent to £7, »0 ) and a crore is < quiva 
lent to £750 000 

Coinage — Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divhled into 16 annas, a frac 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Furopcans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies 

Weight* — Ih< vinous bystc ms of weights 
used m Indi i combine uniformity of scales with 
immense variations in the weights of units 


The se lies used gimiaily throughout Northern 
Iudii and less commonly in Madrcs ind stan 
| dnrdizcd in Bombay Presidency under ttie 
, Bombay Weights ind Measures Act, 1932, may 
be thus expresstd as one maund = 40 seers, 
one secr_=80 tolls Iho actml weight of soer 
| vanes greatly from district to district and even 
from v illage to v ill ige in India except in Bombay 
Presidency In the stmdird system the tola 
is of 180 grains and s<er thus weighs 2 057 lbs 
and the mauiicl 82 28 lbs This standard is 
ilso used m odicial reports 
! Retail — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
1 to be paid for the same quantity but the quanti 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money 
In other words, prices in Tndia are quantity 
prices not money prices When the figure of 
quantity goes up this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown In England espe 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading) the following scale 
may be adopted— based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb , and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee— (about) 1 lb for 2s, 2 seers per 
rupu =r(about) 6 lb for 2s and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure 
ment in India generally is the biqha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed In this work 
either in square miles or in acres 

Proposed Reforms —I ndmi weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
orginised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age Thev 
varj from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could oi ly work sati«factorilv 
so long as the dealings of town3 and villuges 
were self contained and before roads and rail 
wa>s opened up trade between one and the 
.other If we take for instance the inaund 
! denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh If we consider the inaund as be 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 484 seers in 
Cawupore, 40in Multra, 724 in Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Agra 50 in Moradabad, 4 14 in Saharanpur, 
60 in Baieiily, 46 in Fyzahad 484 tn Shsh 
iehmip'ir 51 in Goshangunge The maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82 2/7 Iba to the factory 
inaund of 74 lb« 10 oz 11 drs , the Bombay 
miundof 28 lbs which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund In use at the 
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Fuel Depot, and the Madras nmund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lb9 and others 
at 24 lbs and so on 

Committees of Inquiry — These are merely 
typical instances which aic multiplied indcii 
nit* ly 1 here are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the contusion 
and the trouble which this slat* of things 
causes are ho ivy Municipal and commerci il 
bodies are continually rcturumg to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform I he feuj r< me and Provincial Gov 
erninents have male various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (Ibo grains) seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would a t as a successful lead which 
would gradually be followed by trade through 
out the empire, but the expectatiou has not 
hem realised 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro 
vincial Governments in 1890 1894 and various 
SHual steps have at di*feieDt times been 
taken in diilercnt parts of India Ihe Gov 
eminent of Bombay appointed a committee 
in ] 911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Iheir final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief it point* 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures aliecting the whole 
of India ihe Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of wrights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the poople 1 hev thought 
that hgi-dation compulsorily applied ovei 
large areas aubje ct to manj diverse condi 
tion* of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success 
fully as a lead supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience ihe want 
of coherence, tavotr Jaire or the means of eo 
operation among the people at largo poirted 
to this conclusion f Ihe Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the last 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr SUncox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni 
form weights and measure* the unit of weight 
In this case be’ng a tola of 180 grains But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency pre 
ferring that a new system start d in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best pastern alieady prevailing there 
Committee of 1913— The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, IV 13, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr C A Sllberrard ( Pretvlent ) 

Mr A Y G Campbell 
Mr Rustomji Fardoonji 


This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on t)v> 180 gram tola 
The report siys — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the mo-,t wid* spr* id and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Bailway weights The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
el ange of system in parts of the United Pro 
vlnces (Gorikhpur B ire illy and neighbouring 
areas) practically the whole of M ulras, parte 
of tin Punjab (ruril portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 

Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West l*ron tier Province Burma hag 

at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee' think it should be permitted to 
retiin The sj stems recommended are — 

For India. 

8 khaskl as =1 chawal 

8 chaw ils — 1 ratti 

8 rattb — 1 raisha 

12 mi hes or 4 tanks — 1 tola 

5 tol is — 1 ehatak 

1 6 chitak* — 1 see r 

40 seers = 1 maund 

1 or Burma 

2 smill jwes — 1 large vwc 

4 Urge ywes = 1 pe 

2 pcs — 1 mu 

5 pe* or 2^ mi f» _ 1 m it 

1 mat = 1 ngarau 

2 n^mus = 1 tikal [ms* 

100 tikils = 1 pelktha or 

The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The vB* has recently been 
Ixid at I 60 lbs or 140 toll* 

Government Action — The Government of 
India at fpst approved the principles of the 
Report and h ft the Provlncl il Government* 
to take action, but the v pissed more detailed 
irders in January, 1022 In the**' they again, 
for the present and subject to the restriction* 
imposed bv the Government of Tndia Act and 
Gie devolution rules, left It entirely to local 
Government* to take such action as they think 
idvi* ible to stand vrdise drv and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all 
j mdia standards of length or area 

A* regard* weights tliev decided in 
1 favour of the standard mentioned under 
1 the heading Weights’, near the commence- 
I meet of this article tin* having been recom 
| mended bv a majority of the Weights and 
1 \I asures Committee and having nceived 
jthe unanimous support of the Local Gov ern- 
, ment* \t the same time tl ey pcpvi ionally 
undertook to assist provincial legi*lation 
j or standardisation and stated that if sub*e- 
j quentlj , opinion de vtlop* stronglv in favour of 
.the Imperial stand ar*lisat ion ot weight* the 
Government of India will bt prepared to under- 
tike su A h legislation but at present the v con 
l aider that any such step woulo be premature 

i Provincial Government Action — Vmongst 
the v irieui* PuiMiKiil Govt rmiu nts in India, 
I Bombay Gov 1 mini nt is the onlv one vvhuh has 
I taken action t*> stuidudm t In vviights ind 
1 measure*, < tc , used in trade in flu Prtsulenc) 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear In mind, when dealing 
with the people of India that it is a continent 
rather than a country Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than In the physical type of its inhabitants 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas Pathans, Sikhs, ltajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas iamils etc nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther ihe typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians — differ al 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the trihes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be theii 
origin, it is certain that they ha\e settled in the 
courtry for countless ages and that tl elr present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally They have been displaced in the North 
West by successive hordes of invaders including 
Ary ms, Scythians, Pathans and Mnghals, and in 
the \orth Past by Mongoloid tiibea allied to 
those of Burma, which it. India only in a modern 
political sense Betwten these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous race- hue intermingled 

The people of the Indian Pmpire ire divided 
by Sir Henry Lisley (C aste, J rite and Race 
Indian Census Li port 1001 the Gazetteer of 
India Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types I hir* would 
be eight If the And a nun esc wen included but 
this tinv group of Negritos miy be disregarded 

The Turko-Iranian represe tel bv the 
Baloch Bnhui and Afghans of Bahchistm and 
the Northwest I rontur Proviire Prohnblv 
formed by a fusion of T urki ind Persi tn ek ment 
in which the former prt dominate Stature above 
mean complexion fiir, eyes mostly dirk put 
occasionally grey hair on face plentiful, head 
broad, no«e moderitely n irrow prominent 
and very long llu fe itme in these people 
that strikes oue mo«t promine ntly is the porten 
tous length of their noses and it is probably 
tl is peculiarity that Ins given rise to the tradi 
tion of the Tewcsh origin of tin Afghans 
The Indo-Aryan occupying he Punjab Paj 
putana, and kashmir, and naving as its charic 
teristic members the Rajputs khattns and 
Jats This type, which is readily distinguish 
able from the 1 urko Iranian, approaches most 
closelv to that ascribed to tie trulitional Aryan 
colonists of India J he stature is mostly tali , 
complexion fair , eyes dark hair on face plenti 
ful, head long , nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long 
The Scytho-Dr a vidian, comprising the Mar 
atha Brahmans the Kunbis u_d the Coorgs 
of Western India Probablv formed by a mix 
ture of Scythian and Diavidian elements This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko 
T ranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito nasal index All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last may be due to a vary ing 
degree of Intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight, in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced 
The Aryo-Dra vidian or Hindastoni, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj 
putana and In Bihar and represented in its up 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 


lower by the Chamar Probably the result of the 
intermixture, In varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types 1 he head form Is 
long w itb a tendency to medium , the complexion 
varus from lightish brown to black, the nose 
ranges from medium to broad being always 
bro ider than among the Indo Aryans , the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the seal? 

1 he higher represent itives of this type approach 
the lndo Aryans while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravldhns Ihe type is essentially a 
mixed one vet Its characteristics are readily 
definable and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Tndo Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian The 
distinctive feature of the typt the character 
which rives the lev! clue to its origin and stamps 
the 4ryo Dravidnn as racially different from 
the lndo Aryan i* to be found in the proportions 
of the nose 

The Mongolo Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of lower 1 eog\l an i Orissa, comprising the 
Pen gal Brahmins and kayasthas, the Maho 
medans of Vastern B'ngal and other groups 
peculm to thi<* part of India Probably a b»end 
of Diavidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain ot lndo Aryan blood in the higher groups 
Ihe bead is bro id complexion daik hair on 
lace usually plentiful stature medium nose 
medium with a tendency to broad Ibis is one 
of the ino*t distinctive tyres in Tndia, and its 
m* mbers mav be rot ogni'.ed at a glance through 
out the wide urea where their remarkable apt) 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Utmalayas on the north and to 
Aviain on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of th( population of Orissa , the western 
limit coincide', approximately with the hilly 
country of Ctuffa Nagpur and Western Bengal 

The Mongoloid tvpe of the Himalayas, 
Neml Assam and Burma, represented by the 
Kamts of Lahul nnd kulu the Lepohas of 
I) irjechng and fchhkim t lit T irabus Murmisaiid 
Gurungs of Nepal the lioilo of Assam a id the 
Burmese l he lead is broad complexion dark, 
w ith a yellow tinge , hair on face scanty stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat, eyelids often oblique 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the (ranges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the C entral Provinces most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur Its most 
charicUiistic re presenUtive® are the Paniyans- 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the original tv pe of the popu'atlon 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements In typical specimens the stature 
is vhort or below mean the complexion very 
dark, approach in g black hair plentiful with an 
occasional tendency to curl , eyes dark , head 
long , nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
fl it I his race, the most primitive of the Indian 
ty pe« , ocou pir f thp oldest geological formation In 
India, tbe medl< y of forest clad ranges, terraced 
phtcau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the VindhyaR to Cape 
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Comorin On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the AravaUis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea In Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the negro like proportion of 
his nose In the upper strata of the vast social 

TOWN Af 

The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at ali — has be^n 
verv slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent The percentage of the urban population 
to the totalis only 11, which howe\er shows an 
increase of 0 8 per cent since the last census 
dne partly to the natural increase of the pre 
existing urban population and partly to migra 
tion from rural areas The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 3 4 in Assam to 22 6 
in Bombay which la the most urbanised of the 
major provinces Compared to this the urban 
population in France Is 49 per cent , in Northern 


deposit which is here treated as DraWdian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees 
The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being denned as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map They 
melt Into each other insensibly and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place 

fD COUNTRY 

Ireland 50 8 per cent, in Canada 53 7 per cent, 
in the U 8 A 56 2 per cent and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent 

The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
number of towns with a population of from 
1 20,000 to 50,000, the total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
100,000 All classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
under 5,000 Thus the large industrial and 
semi industrial towns have benefited at the 
' expense of the smaller towns 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPUIATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY 


Class of Places 


Total Population 
Rural Areas 
Urban Areas 
TownB having 100,000 
and over 

Towns having 60,000 to 

100,000 

I owns having 20,000 to 

50.000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

20.000 

Tow ns having 5,000 to 

10,000 

Towns having under 
5 000 


1931 


Places 

Population 

1 

699,400 

696,831 

2,575 

352,837,77 8 
313 852,351 
38,985,427 

38 

9,674,032 

65 

4,572,113 

268 

8,091 28A 

543 

7,449,402 

987 

6,992,832 

674 

2,205,760 


1921 


Platts J 

Population 

687 981 
085 60a 
2 31b 

318,942 480 
286 467 204 
32,47.>,27b 

35 

8 211,704 

54 

3,517,749 

200 

5,903,794 

451 

6,220,889 

886 

6,223,011 

691 

2 3 33,129 


Peru nt ige of total 
Populatn in 


I 


31 

21 

11 

01 

91 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

89 

89 S 

90 6 

90 1 

90 5 

11 

10 2 

9 4 

9 9 

9 5 

2 7 

2 6 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

1 3 

1 1 

9 

1 2 

1 1 

2 3 

1 9 

1 8 

1 7 

1 6 

2 1 

1 9 

2 

2 2 

1 9 

2 

2 

1 9 

o 

2 1 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 


Migration —Of the population of the Indian 
Empire oulv 730,540 were enumerated as born 
in other parts of the world Of these 595 078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others The emigration from India 
is approximately 2 5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India 

Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire There art 
about 105,600 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal 
Lhere are 26,759 in Kenya , the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauri 


tius 208 870 Trinidad and lobigo 138,667 
British (iiiuna 130 540, Tlji 75 117 and much 
smalltr numbers in Tangan\ika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong Thtre are 
about 11 000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9 000 in the British 
Isles The total number of Indians in the 
Empire outside India is 2, 100 000 Outsido the 
Empire there art about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num 
bers in Portuguese East Africa, the USA 
Persia, Iraq and other countries 


2 




MILLIONS total. male female pupal urban literate 
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RELIGIONS 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial all disputed inferences 
are excluded As a matter of fact, Dr Hutton 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of al parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab , 
he says that disputes as to whether a man 
was Ad% Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
08 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris 
tian and one a Sikh Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain much less 
probably a Farsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs 
The enumerated totals of tho Indian religious 
are set out in the following table — 


Religion 

Actual 
number 
in 1921 
(000*s 
omitted ) 

1 Proportion 
per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1921 

I Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase + 
Decrease — ) 
1911 1921 

Hindu 

239195 

0,824 

-flO 4 

Ary a 

468 

15 

+ 92 1 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

+ 33 9 

Jain 

1,252 

36 

+ 62 

Buddhist 

12,787 

365 

+ 10 r > 

Iranian IZoroastrian (Parsi)J 

110 

3 

+ 78 

Musalman 

77 678 

2,216 

+ 13 

Christian 

6,297 

179 

+ 32 5 

Jew 

24 

1 

+ 10 9 

Primitive (Tribal) , 

8,280 

236 

— 15 3 

M’scellaneous (Minor religions and religions not returned) 

571 

i6 ; 

+ 3,072 0 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
‘ miscellaneous’ This is explained bv the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi Hindu, 
Adi Dravida, etc , under miscellaneous 

The HinduB largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per ce«t of tho popula- 
tion Hindus are In the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay 
Muhammadans monopolize the North W est 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind They form about 
32 per cent of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent in the United Provinces and 10 per cent 
In Hyderabad The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent 
of the population The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer Merwara and the neighbouring States 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Re’iglons are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre 
sldency 

Christians — The Christian commumtv now 
numbers just 6J millions of persons in India 
or 1 79 per cent of the population This 
constitutes an increase of 32 5 per cent o\erthe 
last census of which 20 per cent is ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1021 31 Nearly 
60 per cent of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com 
munity can claim 35 persons in e\ery 1 000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent in 
Cothin and 31 5 percent in lra\ancon Flse 
where the Christians are seattertd o\er the 
larger Provinces and StatcB of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 852,837,778, nr , British Terri- 
tory 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,810,845 
g’vlng an inorease of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,550 in Indian States 
The following table shows the percentage 
< f ^riation in the country's population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 \ears — 


— 

1921 

to 

1931 

I 1911 
to 

1 1921 

1881 

to 

1931 

Whole Tndia 

+ 10 6 

+ 1 2 

+ 39 0 

Provinces 

+ 10 0 

+ 1 3 

+ 36 8 

States 

+ 12 8 

+ 1 0 

+ 46 0 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10 000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10 yearly age groups at the last two censuses — 


Age group 

I 1931 

1921 

Age group 

i 

1931 

1921 

j Males 

i 

Fe 

males 

Males 

| Fc 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

! Fe 
males § 

0 — 10 

2,802 

2 889 

2,673 

2,810 

40—50 

968 

891 

1,013 

967 

10- — 20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

50—60 

561 

545 

619 

606 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1 766 

00—70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

SO — 40 

1,431 

1,351 | 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over 
Mean age 

115 
23 2 

125 
22 8 

160 
24 8 

180 
24 7 


The mean age in India is only 23 02, as 
against 30 6 in England and Wales Ihe rate 
of infant mortality in India in the decade 
1921 31 shows an appreciable reduction on the 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance 


be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
jears It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found The table below 
shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS DURING 


City j 

| 1925 j 

1926 j 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

Bombay 

357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

298 

Calcutta 

326 

372 

340 

276 

! 259 

268 

Madr&b 

279 

282 1 

240 

289 

259 

246 

Rangoon 

352 

320 

*94 

1 341 

321 

278 

Lucknow 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 

1 

183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects tht 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
heT of the child If the child survives the pre 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhepa 
and enteritis 

Sex Ratio —The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century This shortage of females is charac 
teristic of tht population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bearlftp 
children too early and too often A good deal 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi 
eation of declining population, but this is nol 
the case in India as a whole The all Indh 
ratio is 901 females per 1 ,000 males for Mualiim 
vnd 951 females per 1 000 males for Hindus 
lhc only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras anc 
Biliar and Orissa, though the Central Province! 
ean be added if Berar be excluded Where 
females are in excess, the excess Is still mos 
marked in the lower castes and does not alway 
extend to the higher Among the aborlglns 
tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexe 
are approximately equal 
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Marriage — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911 Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four As a matter of practice poly 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sox of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years 

Number per 1,000 of total married who are under 
16 year 8 


Provinces, etc 

Males 

Females 

India 

65 7 

157 3 

Burma 

1 8 

6 7 

India Proper 

68 0 

161 8 

Hindus 

73 1 

164 1 

Muslims 

59 4 

174 3 

Jains 

32 5 

108 3 

Tribal 

49 6 

93 3 

Sikhs 

26 9 

74 6 

Christians 

15 4 

43 3 


Widows and Remarriage — Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage is allowed 
but of serious importance where it Is not 
Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 , but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1 000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155 It is, however, Jains and 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen , Jain widows 
in 1931 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1 000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1 931 On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the age of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society generally 
In every thousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of age and over a quarter of those under 20 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take place 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions 


Age 

1931 

1921 

All ages 

155 

175 

0—5 

1 

1 

5—10 j 

5 

6 

1 

10—15 

10 

17 

15—20 j 

34 

41 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

212 

212 

40—60 

507 

494 

60 and over 

802 

814 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Literacy — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west Ninety five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy , for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas 
texiea of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth 

Literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country , as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 484 females 

The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five Besides the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro 
vinoes, of getting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
which causes girls to be taken from school 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary school leaving certificate 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
Jains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Tarsia, 
JewB, Burmans, Jains and Christians The 
following table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy — 


Religion 

Number 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate 

All religions (India) 

95 

Hindus 

84 

Sikhs 

91 

Jains 

353 

Buddhists 

90 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

791 

Muslims 

64 

Christians 

279 

Jews 

416 

Tribal 

7 

Others 

1 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken together 128 
out of 10,000 Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow — 


English Language —Literacy in English 
language is still less in India and is confined 
mostly to the town dwelling population Two 


Religion 

Number 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and over 
who are 
literate in 
English 

All religions (India) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

Sikhs 

151 

Jams 

306 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastrians (Parsis) 

6,041 

Muslims 

92 

Christians 

919 

Jews 

2,636 

Tribal 

4 

Others 

28 


Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in English with 307 per 10,000 Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) 
coming next 

Languages— In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered 


The principal languages are given in the following statement — 



Total number of speakers 
(000 s omitted ) 

Number per 10,000, 
of total population 

Language 

! 1931 

1 

1921 

Males 

Females 


j Males 

Females 

Males 

| Females 

Western Hindi 

Bengali j 

37,743 

27,517 

33,804 

25,952 

50,210 

25,239 

46,504 

24,055 

2,090 

1,523 

1,990 

1,527 

Telugu 

Marathi 

13,291 

10,573 

13,083 

10,317 

11,874 

9,296 

11,727 

9,095 

730 

585 

770 

607 

Tamil 

Punjabi 

10,073 

8,790 

10,389 

7,040 

9,284 

8,961 

9,496 

7,272 

658 

487 

60^ 

414 

Rajasthani 

Kanarese 

7,271 

6,690 

6,627 

5,516 

6,656 

5,253 

6,025 

6,121 

403 

815 

890 

325 

Oriya 

Gujarati 

5,485 

5,610 

5,709 

5,240 

4,952 

4,967 

5,192 

4,585 

804 

311 

336 

308 

Burmese 

MaUyalam _ t 

Lahnda (or Western 

Punjabi) 

4,332 

4,533 

4,803 

4,522 

4,605 

3,963 

4,135 

3,736 

3,050 

4,288 

8,762 

2,602 

240 

257 

255 

1 

266 

271 

278 
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The necessity of a common medium of con j central India In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scientifically distinct , but 
to bl-lingualism and the consequent displace i this is not the popular view There is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speakers, with 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and thl9 
lingua franca for India The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, main heads — insanity, deaf mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re and leprosy The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the 
and cover a very large area of northern and population — 


Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

OF THE POPULATION 


innrmity 

— | 

| 1921 

1911 

1901 | 

1891 

1881 

Insane 

120,304 

88,305 

81,000 

60,205 

74,279 1 

81,13? 

34 

28 

20 

23 

27 

35 

Deal -mutes 

230,895 

189,044 

199,891 

153,168 

196,861 ! 

197,215 


06 

00 

64 

52 

76 

86 

Blind 

601,370 

479,637 

443,653 

354,104 

458,808 

526,748 


172 

152 

142 

121 

167 , 

229 

Lepers 

147,911 

102,513 

109,094 

97,340 

120,244 

131,968 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

57 

TOTAL 


800,099 

272 

833,644 
267 1 

670 817 
229 

850,252 

315 

937,003 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901 This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901 many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation Compared with the year 1891 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 207 The increase in ratio as well 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration 

Occupation — It is a well known fact that the 
majority of the people in India live on agricul 
turo The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,800,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000 Thus 
about 07 per cent of tho country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent 
in the latter This does not, however, mean 
that all the 103 millions are land owners Rights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe 


Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land If a com 
panson is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2 9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0 65 of an acre is 
irrigated The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation 

In recent years there has been an increase in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before Transport 
by road has attracted more men while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea About five million persona 
are engaged in organised industry 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the arm}, the Navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc , manage 
the administration of this vast country , in 
other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
police department on Rs 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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India s road system may be briefly described 
as follows — 

There exists four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally auoss the country, which foim the 
framework with which most of the impoitaut 
subsidiary roads are linked llusc trunk roads 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association flic most 
famous is the ancient marching route — known 
as the Grand Jrunk Road —which stretches 
right across the noitliern part of the countr\ 
from the Rhybtr to (alcutta , the other time 
connect Calcutta with Madras Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, ind the 
four of them together account for about 5 000 
out of the 69,000 miles of me talk d load in 
British India Is one of these roads however 
can be considered safe all weather trunk 
roads according to modern standards l he 
Madras Calcutta road in particular is far fiom 
being bridged throughout its entire length and 
its improvement even in the Madras Picsidcn<\ 
would be likely to absorb a Urge proportion 
of their funds for some vears to come whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so inai y large waterways that it will be 
quite impossible to make it. a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
peroid And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement , on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the North 
West lroutier, for example tlicie is as vet no 
road bridge ovei the liver Sone in Bihai, and on 
all of them there are plates where floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to trathc 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best und 
most numerous are to be found in Southern 
India As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Rajputana, bind and parts of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its andity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numerous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect it , m addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country , 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffi 
culties of the ground prov ide obv ious reason for 
the dearth of communications Besides sui faced 
roads, there is a very large mileage of kutcha 
roads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some of which provide good going 
for motor traffic duiing the dry weather On 
the whole it U reasonable to say that India s 
road system, even before the advent of motor I 


transport was altogether insufficient for her 
needs and it is the increasing realisation of this 
fact that led to the appointment of the special 
Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions wcie to examine the question of t lie 
development of road eoimnunii&tions in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways end means of fliancing it 

llje Kiommenditions put forward by the 
(onunittec were carefully considered by tin 
Government of India, whose conelusions upon 
the in weie embodied in a resolution and pro 
videel that the increase from foiu to six ailnas 
p*i gallon in the import and exeise duties on 
rnoteu spint which had been e fluted in March 
1929 should be maintained tor a pcrioei of live 
years in the first mstanee and that the additional 
duty should be allotted as a block grant for 
expe ndituu on re>ad development and credited 
to a sepal ate Road Development Account, 
whose unexpended bahnte s should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year 

The oiiginal resolution dealing with the dis 
posal ol the Road Development Aceount has 
since been amended twice the icsolution at 
present in force having been passed by the 
legislative \sscmbl\ in I ebroary 19^7 its 
main featuics may be described as follows 
The special tax on petrol introduced in 1929 
shall e ontinue to be levied for load development 
the proceeds of which after retaining a reserve 
of lo° 0 for administration rcscareh and special 
gr ents in aid shall be allocated for expendituic in 
the elifleient provinces, Indian States etc in the 
ratio of the petiol consumption in the various 
arc is these sums may be spent on the ton 
Ktruetion, n construe t ion or substantial ini 
prove ment of roads and budges including tlio 
cost of preparation ol road schemes — but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance — on 
interest anel amortization charge s on road loan* 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government ot India 
and also on adnunistiation ot Piovmciul Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
with the control of motoi transport A new 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governors province has at any time — 

(a) failtd to take Buch steps as the Govern- 
nor General in Council may recommend for 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province , or 
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(fr) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Fund allocated or re allocated as the case 
may be for expenditure within the 
province , 

the Governor General in Council may resume the 


whole or part of any sums which lie may at that 
time hold foi expenditure in that province lhe 
actual statement of the Account up to date is 
as follows — 

lakhs 

Rs 

Gross Receipts to end of 1933 36 81 i 18 

Gross Receipts for first half of 

1936 37 (l e fiom 1st April 

1936 to 10th September 1936) 71 9 > 

lotal Receipts to end of 30th 
September ]936 

885 13 

Deduct ( iv il Av iation Grant 

4 27 

Nett Credit to the 

Road Fund 

880 86 

Deduct Rcscrvt 

from 1929 30 to 
1935 36 

I aklis 

Rs 

88 42 


For 1st half of 
1936 37 

10 80 

- 

Windfall from oil 
Companies 

9 39 


Special Contn 
but ion from 

Budget bur 
plus tor 1934 

35 

40 00 

148 61 


Amount available foi dis 
tribution 732 2a 

Amount distributed 
to end of 1936 
1937 

Provinces 610 27 

t /Forward 


I ak’is Lakhs 

B/Forward 

Minor Adinims 610 27 

trations and 
British Ad 
ministered Areas 
in States 22 28 

Indian States 87 22 719 77 


Balance to be carried torwaid 

for allotimut m 1937 18 12 48 

On the administrative side, roads are a Pro 
vimul subject and may be divided into two 
main classes Provim lal ltoads under the Public 
Woiks Dcpartnu nt and I ocal Roads in charge of 
local bod us Ihe extent to vvlmh the admini 
stration of roads has been delegated to Local 
Bodies varies (onsiderably fiom Piovince to 
Province but in Butish India as a whole about 
80% of the extra Municipal mih age is under tin 
charge of District Boanls or District Councils 
including i certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
and the Cential Provinces which is teimed 
Provincial but maintamc d uiulc r then agenr v 
and within Munu ipal areas all loads other than 
sections of main roads patting tluough the 
towns, are controlled by the respective Muniei 
palitn s 

Up to the introduction of the Road Fund in 
1929 all Provincial loads weie financed ex 
elusive ly from the General Revenues of the 
Pi ov inces and local loads from Local Revenue 
supplemented by Piovinual Giants Since 1929 
howevei the Road 1 und is being distributed 
to Peovmces and is available for construction 
re construction or improvement of roads but not 
for ordmarv road upkeep Ihe object of exeat 
ing the Road 1 und was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expend ltuie on original 
road works from Piovinual and Local lcvenue 
but unfortunately the vears following the 
introduction of the lumd have been maiked 
by acute financial stringency with the result 
that Pi ovineial Governments and focal Bodies 
have had to make drastic curtailments in the 
allotments made for roads from their revenue 
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Tot'll I 184 4 256 4 440 8 305 9 514 3 820 2 74 3 412 2 486 5 



Including the amounts spent from the Road Development Fund the total expenditure on extra Municipal roads during recent years 
is as follows — 
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59 1 
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30 4 

25 9 

19 1 
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Original 

Works 

42 0 

17 7 

11 2 

2 1 

5 7 

7 S 

4 b 

2 6 

3 9 

6 7 

104 9 
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144 5 

62 6 

58 5 
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The Government of India. 


The Impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest bnt trade The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24, 1699, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company 
The three * Presidencies ” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed 

The collapse of government in India conse 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
Intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by step the Company becaane first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1 773, a Governor General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor General of 
Bengal in Connell, except in cases of imminent 
necessity Pitt s Act of 1784, which establish 
ed the Board of Control In England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, Includ- 
ing the Commander-in Chief of the Presi 
dency Army The control of the Governor* 
General-in -Council was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown The same Act vested the direction 


of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor* 
General-in-Counctl, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1868, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown This Act made 
no important change in the administration In 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the Crown, became known as the viceroy 
The Governor-General was the sole represents 
tlve of the Crown In India , he was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high officials, oach of 
whom was responsible for a special department 
of the administration 


Functions of Government 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces it has restricted the alienation of 
| land from agriculturists to non -agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor is disqualified. In times 
of famine it undertakes relief work and other 
remedial measures on a great scale It manages 
a vast forest propertv and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considerable portion 
of them , it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works, it 
owns and manages the poet and telegraph 
systems, it had until 1st April 1926 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and It alone 
can set the mints in motion It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agri 
calturlsts and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and oralnarv 
publie works of the most intimate characte- 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one fifth of Its popu 
latton The distribution of these great func 
tlons between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1 1919, and the d< mocratic principle then widely 
implanted i* greatlj developed in the constltn 
tions tor the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by th< Imperial Parliament In 1935 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made In the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
me nt of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rales framed under It— almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act ItaeU— came 
into general operation In January 1921, 
having received the Royal Assent on 23rd 


December 1919 (For detailed particulars £ee 
The Indian 1 ear Book , 1936 37 and preceding 
>ears ) Still vaster changes in the direction 
of Indian Self Government and of Dominion 
Status were brought about by the Government 
ol India Act, 1936, which received the Royal 
Assent on 2nd August 1936 The new Act 
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emboided two main principles — (1) Provincial 
Autonomv, with a Government responsible to 
an elected Legislature in every Province and (2) 
at tho centre a Responsible Government of 
India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States Detailed provi 
sions for the whole scheme are made in the At t 
of 1933, which includes 478 sections and 16 
schedules and is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book 

The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on 1st April 1917 0\er the inauguration 
of Federation there is ine\itable delay Th( 
Indian States have except for a small minority 
indicated their readiness to enter a lederation 


on the lines proposed by the Act But, because 
of their Treaties with the British Crown no 
State can be compelled to enter and each State 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 
Instrument of Accession negotiated in relation 
to that State s particular circumstances The 
settlement of these Instruments requires time 
This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1935 
contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 
the regulation of the form and powers of the 
Government of India pending the inauguration 
of Federation 

In what here follows will be found an account 
of the new Constitutional arrangements for the 
Provinces and for the Government of India as 
it exists prior to i c deration 


THE PROVINCES 


The following are under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners Provinces and al*o certain 

Excluded areas* where the population is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution) — Madras, Bomba v, Bengal, the 
United Provinces the Punjib, Bihar the 
Central Provin<esand Berar A**am the North 
West Frontier Province, Orissa Sind The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the *ove 
reignty of H E H the Nizam of Hvderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is elsewhere created 
Prince of Berar and the Act specially provides 
for its administration as part of thi major 
Province to which its namt is given The Act 
creates Orissa and Mnd siparate Governors 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown Th< Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors 
Provinces 

The Provincial Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor It also 
prov ides for a a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor m the exorcise of his 
functions except in so far as heis bv or under this 
Act required to exercise his functions or anv of 
them in his discretion The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instruc 
tions to select such as are likelv to have the 
support ot the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases lor 
which other provision is made in the 4et 

The following speeial responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor — 

(а) the prevention of any grave menace to 

the peace or tranquillity of the Prov ince 
or any part thereof , 

(б) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 

of minorities , 

(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 
persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 
under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests , 


[ (d) the securing in the sphere of executive 

action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 
this Act are designed to secure m rela- 
tion to legishtion (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislativ e discrimination against British 
subjects in regard to taxation trade, 
professional busme c s and qualifications), 

( e ) the securing of the peace and good govern 
ment ot areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas , 

(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof , and 

(g) the securing of the execution of orders 
or direction* lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor General in his discretion 
(i , concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co operation m certain 
matters and so forth) 

If and in so far as anv special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his fune tions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken Where 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor General in the latter s discretion 

The Provincial Legislatures —The Act 
provides that there shall for every Province be 
a provincial Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombav, Bengal the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambers 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly Every Legislate Councills to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one third of its members 
are to retire in ev ery third year Every Legisla 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continue for five years 
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The Houses of Legislature are electoral bodies 
with special electoral prov islons for communal 
and other particular interests and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919 

Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds hirnself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature 

The Governor of a Province is ghen power 
to promulgate ordinances if when his Legislature 
is not in session, he is satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in his discretion 


Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the government of the Province cannot 
l>e carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act 

Chief Commissioners' Provinces — The 

following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners Provinces — British Baluchistan, 
Delhi, Ajmer Merwara Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Island* Panth Piploda Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others A 
Chief Commissioner s Province is to be admini 
stered by the Governor General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its original jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majest j in Council 

The Act also prescribes that the Fxeeutive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railway 
construction maintenance and operation shall 
bft exercised by a Federal Bailwav Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of whuh 
it provides 

Provisions are made in the Art in relation to 
the recruitment and control of the Public Serv ices 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act which also provides 
that two or more Provinces maj agree to have 
one Commission between them 

Provincial Legislation —The Act provides 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1937 — 

1 Public order (but not including the use of 
His MaJ^stj s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil pow^r) , the administration of 
justice , constitution and organisation of all 
courtB, except the Federal Court and fees taken 
therein , preventive detention for reasons con 
nected with the maintenance of public order 
persons subjected to such detention 

2 Jurisdiction and yiowers of all courts 
except tlje Federal Court, with respect to anv 
of the matters in this list , procedure in’ 1 2 3 4 Bent 
and Bevenue Courts 

3 Police, including railway and village 
police 

4 Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein , arrangements with 


other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions 

5 Public debt of the Province 

6 Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
Public Service Commissions 

7 Provincial pensions that is to sav 
pensions pa j able by the Province or out of 
Provincial rev enues 

8 AVorks lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province 

0 Compulsory acquisition of land 

10 Libraries museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province 

11 Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder 

12 The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly and ifthereis a Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputv President 
thereof the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Legislature 
and to such extent as is expressly authorised 
bv Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before ( ommittees of the Provincial 
Legislature 

1° Local government, that is t-o say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora 
tions improvement trusts district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self govern 
ment or village administration 

It Public health and sanitation hospitals 
and dispensaries registration of births and 
deaths 

15 Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places bevond India 

16 Burials and burial grounds 

17 Education 

18 Communications, that is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries and other means of coznmunica 
tions not specified in List I , minor railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to such railways t municipal tramways , rope- 
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ways , inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List III with regard 
to such waterways ports, subject to the 
provisions in List 1 with regard to major ports 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles 

19 Water, that is to sa\, water 
supplies, irrigation and tanals drainage and 
embankments , water storage and water power 

20 Agriculture, in< luding agiicultural educa 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant diseases , improvement 
ot stock and prevention of animal diseases , 
\eterinaiv training and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespass 

21 Land,thatis tosav rights in or overland, 
land tenures, including the lelation of landlord 
and tenant and the collei tion ot r< nts , transfer 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land , 
land impiovcment and agricultuial loans , 
colonization Courts of Wards encumbeied 
and attached estates treasure trove 

22 1 orests 

23 Regulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List 1 with respect to regulation and deve 
lopment under Federal conti ol 

24 Fisheries 

25 Protection of wild birds and wild animals 

26 Gas and gasworks 

21 Trade and commerce within the Pro 
vinf’e , markets and fairs , money lending and 
money lenders 

28 Inns and innkeepers 

29 Production, supply and distribution of 
goods development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List I with respect to the 
development ot certain industries under lederal 
control 

30 Adultciation of foodstuffs and otlu r 
goods , weights and measures 

31 Intoxicating liquors and nan otic di ugs, 
that is to say, the production manufacture 
possession transpoit pun hast aud sale ol 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other nauotic 
drugs, but subject as lespeets opium to the 
provisions ot List I and as respects poisons and 
d mgerous drugs, to the piovisions of List 111 

32 Relief of the poor, unemplovment 

33 The incorporation, regulation and 
winding up of corporations other than corjxira 
tions specified in 1 1 st 1 uniucorporatd trading 
literary , scientific, religions and other societies 
and associations cooperative societies 

34 Charities and charitable institutions , 
charitable and religious endowments 


3) Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition 

36 Betting and gambling 

37 Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list 

38 Inquiries and statistics foi the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list 

39 Land revenue including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records survey for revenue purposes and 
records of lights and alienation of revenue 

40 Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or pioduced m the Province and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower rates 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India — 

(a) alcoholic liquors for human consumption, 

(b) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 

drugs und narcotics , non narcotic 
drugs , 

( ) medicinal and toilet preparations con 
tabling alcohol or anv substance 
included 111 sub paragrajih (b) of this 
entry 

41 Taxt s on agricultural income 

42 Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 
and windows 

43 Duties in resect of succession to agri- 
cultural land 

44 Taxes on mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by anv Act of the lederal 
Legislature relating to mineral development 

4a Capitation taxes 

40 Taxes on professions, trades, callings 
und employments 

47 Taxes on animals and boats 

48 Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
id\< rtisements 

49 tesfees on the entrv of goods into a local 
area tor consumption list or sale therein 

50 Taxes on luxuiies, including taxes on 
c nt( rtainmcnts, amusinunts, betting and 
gimbling 

51 The rates of stamp duty in respect 
ot documents othir than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 
duty 

52 Dues on passtngirs and goods carried 
on inland w rteiw i> s 

53 Tolls 

54 lets in itsjiect ot anv of the matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
( ourt 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST 


There is also prescribed a concurrent Legisla- 
tive List in width both the Governments of 
India and the Provincial Governments enjoy 
powers Here itds — 

Part I 

1 Criminal law Including all matters included 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act but excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 
specified in List I or LiBt II and excluding the 


use of His Majesty s naval military and air 
forces maid ot the civil power 

2 Ciiminal Procedure, including all matters 
included in the Code ot Criminal Procedure 
at the date of the passing of this Act 

3 Removal of prisoners and accused persons 
from one unit to another unit 

4 Civil Procedure including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included in the Code 
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of Civil Procedure at the date ot the paginal 
this Act the recovery in a Goverors Province 
or a Chief Commissioners Piovince of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revtnue and sums 
recoveiable as such, arising outside that 
Province 

5 Fvidenoe and oaths recognition of laws 
public acts and records and judieiil proceedings 

6 Marriage and di\orcf , infants and nunoi v 
adoption 

7 Wills, intcstac\, and succession, e ave a 
regards agricultural lend 

8 Transfer of propert\ other than agruul 
tural land registration of dec ds and doe umc nt« 

9 Trusts mci liustecs 

10 Contracts inc hiding partnership agenc\ 
contracts of carnage, and othu sjKdal loiins 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural land 

11 Arbitration 

12 Bankruptc y and insoh cnc v aelniini*tra 
tors gemraland official trustee s 

It Stamp eluth s other tlnn dutiis or fees 
collected by means oi judiml stamps but not 
including rates of stamp dot} 

It Actions He w longs siv* in so fir is 
included in laws with respect to any ot the 
matters specified in List 1 or 1 Kt 11 

l r > Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the fcdcial ( ourt, with respect to anv 
ot the matters in this list 

16 i^gal medical and other professions 

17 Is cws papers books and printing 

presses 

18 lunae>and mental dtfieitnev, including 
places for the reception or tre itmcnt ot lunatics 
and mental deflii* nts 


THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of governnunt outride 
the Governors proMnces ’ were ofcompari 
tivelv minor scope though the sprit ot the 
Act required confide ra hie modifie itions of the 
relationship hitherto subsisting between tin 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government ot India and the Seaetan 
of State in Council on the oth< r lhe Act ot 
1915 provides for extensive further changes at 
the centre but these will only come into tone 
when the Indian States accede to Ied<r ition 
and meanwhile at the Centre the c (institution 
established bythe Act ol 1919 prevails subject 
to certain modifications requirixi to bring it 
into harmony with the new conditions in the 
Provinces The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more 
than six members ot the Governor-Gtntral s 
Fxeeutive Council (which, however had th.e 
far reaching consequence tliat three of the i ight 
members of the Council are now Indians) 
and the reconstitution in a much more enlarged 
representative and independent form of the 
central legislature This became, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governors province, 


19 Poisons and dangerous chugs 

20 Mechanically propelled vehicles 

21 Boilers 

22 Prevention of cruelty to animals 

23 European vagrant v criminal tribes 

21 Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of an\ of the matters in this Part of tins List 

2 > Fees in i< spect of any of the matters in 
this Pait ot this list but not including tees 
taken in any Court 

Part II 

26 I a< torus 

27 \\ elfaie of laboui , conditions ot labour 
provident funds employers lialilitv and work 
nun s compensation health insurance including 
in aliditv jiensions old age pensions 

28 Unemployment insurinec 

>9 liadc unions, industiial and Ulour 
dispute s 

JO r J lie prevention of the extension from 
om unit to another of infections or contagious 
diseases ot jm *ts affecting nun, animals or 
plants 

11 Fhctrleitv 

32 Shipping and navigation on inland water 
ways as regards tin elm ideally propelled vessels 
and th< tule of the road on such waterways 
c image of pas*cngtrs and goods on inland 
waterways 

33 llu sanctioning of e inematograph films 
foi exhibition 

31 Persons subjected to preventive deten 
tion under itdeial authoritv 

3 > Inquiries ind statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Pait oi this I ist 

36 bees in resput ol anv of the matters 
m this Put of this li«t, but not including fees 
taken in my Couit 


GOVERNMENT 

a lcgislatuit witii ull tlie* inherent powers 
oidinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as art specifically withheld by the terms of 
tin Act It consists of two Chambers The 
< ouneil of State was constituted a bodv ot 
60 members, including 3t elected (including 
one number to represent Berar who, though 
te clinically nominated was to be nominated 
as the result of elections held in Berar) and 26 
nominiCd ot whom not moic than -0 might 
be official* lhe Indian I egislativ e Assembly * 
was constituted with 144 numbtis of whom 
105 to be elected (including in the case of the 
Council of btatt om Berar member who though 
actiully e It etc d had te ehnirallv to lit a nominee) 
Of the 40 nominated members not tewer than 
one third W'ere lequirtd to be non officials 
lhe members of the Governor General s Lvecu 
five (ouneil were not made o?i n \o members 
of < Ith< r ( hamber but eae h of them has to be 
appointed a member of one or other Chamber, 
and tan vott only in the Chamber of which he is 
a member Any member of the Executive 
( omuil may, however, speak in cither Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Gov ernor General So also, 
for the first four years after the constitution of 
the Chamber, was the President of the Legis* 
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lathe A^suublj lint altir tint puiod the 
1 ower ( hamber dieted its own Fitsidi nt and it 
elected its own Deputy President from the out 
set The normal lifetime of eaih Council ot 
State is flit years, and of eaih legislative 
Assembly thru years, but dthn Chamber, 01 
both simultamously may be dissolvid it an> 
time In the Governor General 
Election — The method of election for 

both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it id a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis 
lature which no longer exists Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on tin ^ mu moilil is tint wbnh tin Ait ol 
1919 pusiribtd lor tin Piovmtial (oumils 
ilreadv de'-iriUd ixupt tbit, UnHu tin pio 
pertv qualification lor \oteis (mil ionsi quint tv 
for tandldati s> is highu in oulir to obtun 
managiablt constitiu nt ii s md just himh 
with tin lolours is not ptr i qiialiili ition 
for tht tiamhisi, and s&onlh) tint fin lonsti 
tiunciis nt < i ssirilv <oviru lomiilu ibh lugu 
in a thin lonstitm mies lor tin Provinual 
Count il lh< distiibution of stats in both 
( ha mbits, slid tin artangimint of toinli 
tut nut b,uit ona piount ialbnis, tint is a lixid 
numbu ol tin elutiu st its m lath (himbii is 
assigned to lepri hi ntativi s ol tub pro\inu 
and th( leprist ntatneb m eluted b> tonsti 
tumciis louring an assign'd aid ot tin 
province 


ihi following table shows tin orLiiul allot 
ment of the t lathe seats — 


Madras 

Legislative 

Assembly 

16 

Council of 
State 

Bombay 

16 

6 

Bengal 

17 

6 

United Provinces 

16 

A 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

12 

i 

Central Provinces 

6 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 

North West Frontier Provincel 

Burma . 4 

2 

Delhi 

1 

10A 

34 


Jlu Cow mini nt of Indn Ait l l H> by 
separating Burma from India tlimiiuittd tin 
Burma menibi r« 

8ince the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis was made in the district, It 
may be said that the normal area unit in the 
case oi the Legislative Assembly is the Division 
(the technical term for the administrative group 
of districts controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner) 


The Franchise —The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleo 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly were made the same in each province, 
mutatis mutandis, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that in all provinces, 
so long as the candidate can show that he resides 
somewhere within the province, no closer 
connection with his particular constituency was 
Insisted upon 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly The con 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character as closely as possible approximating 
to a * Senate of Elder Statesmen and thus to 
constitute a body capable of performing the 
function of a true revising Chamber With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative to a 
high property qualification — adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country — the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes which 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Legislature as now 
constituted or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial 1 eghlituie, the holding of high office in 
locil bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), membership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred In recognition of Indian classical 
learning and literature 

Powers — lhe Povurs and dutns of the 
fudiin kgisliturt undtr tin 1919 Ait diffired 
i lit httli in ihimittr within thi central 
sphui from thosi oi the pioMniial Councils 
undir tin same det within thi lr provincial 
splme md it nqmred tin same right of voting 
supplies for tin tuitral Govirument But 
is no din it ititmpt was mad t to mtrodme 
u sponnbli government it thi tentri the step 
in tint dirntion having l tin avowidlv confined 
to tin provinies and as i onaqumth the 
Ixuutive Gon mint nt ot India remained 
It galh it sponsible as a wholt foi thi proper fulfil 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of 8tate and 
Parliament, It followed that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an advene 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies wire as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces , that is to say, they 
covered the whole field and weienot confined In 
thill applnation to categories ot subjects 

Tin new provision 1 - made m the Government 
of India Act 193 r >, affecting the Government 
of India, wert di scribed in an earlier part of this 
chapter 
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The Government of India < 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act of 1919 made no structural 
changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs Slight 
alterations were effected in the number 
and tenure of office of the members ot 
the Secretary of State s Council, and some 
relaxations were made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office A High Commissioner for India 
was appointed for the purpose of taking 
over, as the direct agent of the Government 
of India, that portion of India Office functions 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control 
The process of separation of staff and func- 
tions for the purpose of this transfer was 
necessarily somewhat slow, but a sub- 
stantial beginning was made by handing over 
to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 


use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students in England Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Under .Secretary, 
and that portion of the {cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance whioh was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions 

Iho A< t ot 19 i r > piovidc* for the appointment 
by the Suictary ot Statt of not ltss than three 
noi mou than persons who^e duty it shall 
be to tdvise him on any matter relating to 
India on whith lit mav desire their advice It 
also prt scribes that tht gahrv ot the Suretarv 
of Stite ind tlu expenses ot his Dipartment 
‘'hall be pud out of monies piowded by Parlia- 
ment ihe Governor General is given in his 
spheie of r< spon'-ibihty restive powers coires 
ponding with those already mentioned as being 
vot'd in tin Governors of Provinces in theirs 
land in ropect of them he is made responsible 
I through the Secretary of State to Parlian ent 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor In neral and tht Executive 
members of his Council are under the Govt in 
meat of India Act 1919 as continued by tht Att 
ofl93o, pending the establishment of 1 ©deration, 
apponted bv the Crown Xo limit of turn is 
specified for then tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed it at five vtars Jheie art sivtn 
Executive Members of Council Jhesc members 
under the Government ot India Act 1919 held 
respectivelv the portfolios of Education, Health 
and Land, Home, finance < onuntrte ind 
Railway s Industries and Labour Law 
Following tlu decision taktn in April 1937 to 
form a portfolio for (oinmunieations a re dis 
tnbution of portfolios lias taken plate In luu 
of the two existing d< partinuit* ot Coinmeree 
and of Industries and La) tour thtie art three 
department* namelv the Dtpartnuiit of loin 
mem the Department of lommunie itions and 
the Department ot Labour The (oinnurn 
Department deals with all *uhj<<ts hitlurto 
entrusted to it except Ports (including pilotagt 
within ports) and inland navigation whieh go 
to the Communications Departin' ut In addi 
tion the Commerce D< part in ' nt is rt sponsible 
for industries including store s mdustn il re stare h 
and exhibitions, and jiatents and doign* 
It thus deals generally with coinmeree industries 
industrial property insurance and actual ml 
work and with blue water shipping The 
department of Communications deals witii ]>osts 
and telegraphs, broideastmg uvil aviation 
meteorology, ports inland navigation and roads 
Railways continue to form a seriate depart 
ment, but will be under the simc mcmbei of 
the Council as the Communications De partment 
The {secretary for Communications attends the 
meetings of the Railway Board as an e x officio 
member The department of Labour deals 
with all labour subjects hitherto dealt with in the 
Department of Industries and Labour In 
addition it assumes responsibility for laltour m 
docks and for the administration of certain 
statutes affecting labour on the railways It 
dealsalso with public works and irrigation .mine s, 
technical education so far as that concerns 


industry, printing and stationery and yanous 
items ot safety legislation and adimnistiation 
Ecclesiastical aliairs are plieid under the 
Defence Department r Jlie Department of 
Comn tree and Labour is plated untie r the charge 
of a member who is designated member foi 
Commerce and Labour and the Department 
of communications and Railways is plated under 
a member who is designated Member toi Com 
munieations Ihe change in portfolios took 
place at the autumn moyc of the Goyernment 
of India from Simla to 2Sew Delhi in 1937 

The \iceioy acts as his own member in 
ihaigt of Eoieign affairs Ihe Comma ndu 
induct may also be ind in piactice always 
is, ui Ordinary member ot the l ouiicil He 
[holds (huge ot the Army Department ihe 
Governors ot Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
beeomt t xtraorilmai y members if the 

Council meets within their Presidencies The 
Council may assemble at any place In India 
which the Governor General appoints In 
practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla 
except for a meeting or two in Cab utta after 
Christmas when the Viceroy is usually in 
residence in the Bengal Capital 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has tbe final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters 
But any question of spect&Llntportance, 
and any matter in which It Is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case Is re- 
ferred to tbe Viceroy The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically at a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which tbe Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council 
I If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
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the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave 1m 
portance as to Justify such a step Each depart 
mental office Is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under 
Secretary of State In the United Kingdom, 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under hiB cognisance 
are discussed that be attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising ‘n his 
Department , that he has the right of bring 
log to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 


in which he considers that the Viceroy's 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usuallv 
limited to three years The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving ander the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 
His Excellency, The Most Hon ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, PC, KT, OM8I GMIE 
o b E , I) L T D , 18th April 1936 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL 


Private Secretary — J G Laithwaite, Esq , 
C I E 

Asst Private Secretary — C B Duke, I c 
Military Secretary — Lt Col H H Stable, 
C I Horse 

Personal Assistant — -W H P de la Hey 
UBE 

Surgeon —Major H II Elliott, mbf ,mC 
m b , f R c 8 (Edin ), IMS 
Assistant to Surgeon — J A Rogers, M B E , 
M RO 8 , IMD 

Comptroller of the House hold — Major W E 
Maxwell, 0 r E (1 he Baluch Regiment) 

Aides de Camp — Squadron Leader J C E A 
Johnson, RAF, Major W H Goschen 
Grenadier Guards, Lieutenant A H P Noble, 
r n Captain D Ross, 13th Lancers , Captain 
P M Borwick, Royal Scots Greys 
Indian Aides de Camp — Risaldar Major (Hony 
Captain), Muhammad Zaman Probjns florse , 
Risaldar Major Muzaffar Khan, Governor 
General s Body Guard 

Honorary Aides de Camp — 1 1 Colonel 

(Hony Colonel) A Mac L Robertson, m o , v D , 
Commanding, 1st Bn Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Regiment, afi , Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
A B Beddow, v l) , Commandant, Surma Valle) 
Light House , Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
T Lamb, v D , The Bengal Artillery, afi, 
-Major (Homy Lt Colonel) W H Shoobert, 
The Nagpur Regiment, afi, Lt Colonel 
(Hony Colonel) E K Glazebrook, The Rangoon 
Battalion, afi , Lt Colonel (Hony Colonel) 
A Duncan, v D , The Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Battalion, AFI, Lt Colonel (Hon) Colonel) 
R 8 Weir, v D , Commanding, The Allahabad 
Contingent , Captain A G Maundrell Oil, 
RIN , Lt Colonel (Honv Colonel) M G Platts, 
obe,mo,airo ,Lt Colonel (Hon) Colonel) 
G D Moore, v D , Commandant, The Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway, afi 
L t Colonel (Hony Colontl) D M Reid, M c 
The Madras Contingent, afi, Lfc Colonel 
(Hony Col ) A L Danby,E D , The Bihar Light 
Horse, afi, Lt Colonel (Hony Col ) O G 
Edwards, v i> , The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Regiment, afi , Lt Colonel (Hony 
Col ) F R Hawkes, o b e , v d , The North 
Western Railway Battalion, afi 
Honorary Indian Aides de Camp — Colonel 
Sh&mbhaji Rao Bhonsle, o b e , Adjutant 
Genera], Gwalior Army, Brigadier Rahmatulia 


Khan, Thakur, General Staff Officer, Jammu and 
Kashmir State Forces , Brigadier Mirza Kader 
Beg, Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hydera 
bad I S Lancers , Lt Col Thakur Anop Singh, 
m c , I 0 m , Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 
Me war Lancers, feubadar Major (Hony Cap 
tain) Mit Singh, Sardar Bahadur IOV 
late 53rd Sikhs , Risaldar Major Karam Singh, 
Bahadur, ID8M , late 15th (DCO) Lancers 
ltisaldar Major (Hony Captain) Mohi ud-din 
Khan, Sardar Bahadur, cie, idsm, late 
31st (DCO) Lancers, Subadar Major (Hony 
Captain) Dalpet Singh Sardar Bahadur, IOM, 
late 9th Jat Regiment , Subadar Major (Hony 
Captain) Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 3/10th 
Baluch Regiment , Risaldar Major (Hony 
Captain) Jaffar Hussain The Viceroy s 
Body Guard , Risaldar Major (Hony Lieut ) 
Sheikh Faizuddin, idsm, 9th Royal Deccan 
Horse , Subadar Major and Hony Captain 
Bhikliam Singh, Sardar Bahadur, M C ,1 D 8 M , 
12th F F Rtgiraent, Risaldar Major (Hony 
Lieut ) Me h tab Singh, Governor General s Body 
Guard 

Honorary Surgeons — Lt Colonel A M Dick, 

0 b E , mb, ch B (Edin ),ircp (Loud ) 
frcs (Eng) vhs, IMS , Lt -Colonel 
Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, Kt OBE.ITFMC , 
Lt Colonel G G Joll) , CIE MB, Ch, 
B (Edin), DPH, DTM <fc H, I M.8 , 
Colonel R E U Newman, 0 B E , MO, late 
R a M 0 , Colonel L V Thruston, D s 0 , late 
R A M 0 , Colonel J St Maughan, D s o , late 
r a m c , Lt Colonel J Taylor, D s o , M.D , 
dph, IMS , Colonel R P Lewis, D S o , 
late R a m c , Colonel H C Buckley, X D , 
F r c 8 , IMS , Colonel A A McNeight, B A , 
MB,Bch,DPH,iMS Colonel AES Irvine, 
D 8 o , (late R A M c ), Colonel W J PowfeU, 
CIE, BA, MD,B ch, B AO, DPH, LM, 

1 M S 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons — Dr Dablrud- 
dln Ahmad, obl, (Bengal) , Mr Q B Gover 
dhan, LM & 8 , (Central Provinces) , Major J 
M Pereira, imd, (Bihar) , Kh&n Sahib Dr 
Saiyld Wahiduddin Haidar (United Provinces) , 
Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Ismail (Punjab), 
Dr K R Mcnon, LM As (Burma) ,Dr H S 
n< nsman, obe.lmb.mrcs (Eng ), j, r o,p 
(L ond) (Madras). Dr K A Contractor, 
LM s (Bo mbay). Sardar Sahib Dr Bohan 

SinarT 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


His Excellency General Sir Robert Cassels, 
oCB,csi t D80, Commander in Chief in India 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, k c b , k c b i , 
(Finance) 

The Hon’ble Sir Nrlpendra Nath Sircar, 
K o s i , Kt (Law) 

The Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
Kt ,081,0 11, obi, (Education, Health and 
Land*) 


The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
Kt , (Commerce and Labour) 

Ihe Hon ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart 
K c s i , i c 8 , (Home) 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart, osi, 
i c 8 , (Communications) 


SECRETARIES 


Department of Education, Health and 
Lands 

Secretary, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpat, kbe 

Wl, ICS 

Joint Secretary, MSA Hydari, C I E , I C S 
Deputy Secretary, M W \eatts I c s 
Addl Dy Secy , G S Bozman, I C s 
Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, J E Parkinson, u a i e e 
Asst Secretary, H H Lincoln, mbe (on leave) 
Offg Asst Secretary, Ral Sahib Lala Dhanpat 
Rai 

Superintendents , E B Hughes (on leave) 
C P Singer, Khan Sahib Sheikh Tahir All, 
B sc , Harichand and J A Limaye, b a 
(H ons ) 

Offg Superintendents , Jawahir Kishen and 
R W Brandon 

Secretary, Central idi i sory Board of Education 
Abdus SaT&m K a 

Finance Department 

Secretary , The Hon ble Mr J C Mxon, esi 
C LE , I C 8 

Additional Secretary, A J Raisman cif.ICs 
Joint Secretary E T Coates ICS 
Addl Joint Secretary, K Sanjiva Row c I E 
Private Secretary to Finance Member, 
J B Bird i c s 

Deputy Secretary, J B Shearer I c s 
Assistant Secretaries, K K Chettur, u A and 
Mohammad All, m sc 
Attache, Abdul Qadlr 

Chief Superintendent B Grice (on leave) Rao 
Sahib K Mangesh Rao, B a ( Officiating) 

Superintendents K Batab\al m a , A T 
Chatfcerjee, E Bridgnel), F M Callawa> (on 
leave) Qazi Abdul Hamid O S Dennett 
(Officiating) Har Kisbore B a (Temporary) 
P Mukerjee, b a (Officiating) 

Controller of the Currency, J W Kelly , c i F 
Master, Security Printing India, Major D F 
Fitzmaurice R E (Retired), (on leave), 
Captain R C G Chapman, R e (Officiating) 
Auditor General of India, Sir Ernest Burdon 

to 1 K , C 8 I , I C 8 

Deputy Auditor-General of India, A C Baden och, 
08 l , oi * , i c 8 

Finance Officer, Posts and Telegraphs, Gnlam 
Mohammad, m a , ll b 

Central Board of Revenue 

Members, Central Board of Revenue, A H Lloyd, 
oju , o i e , i o A , J F Sheahy, to g 


Defence Department 
Secretary, C M G Ogilvie, c B f , irs 
Deputy Secretary, Lieut Colonel E Wood, M 0 
Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G F J Paterson, OBE mo 
Director of Regulations and Forms, H I 
Macdonald o B E 

Under Secretary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers 
Board J S H Shattook 1 0 s 
Undir Secretary, W G Alexander, I C B 
Assistant Secretary J W B Gardner MBE 
(on leave) 

Assistant Secretary, Ral Bahadur A P Dube, 
Secretary, Principal Supply Officers Committee 
(India), I ieut Colonel T H Battye 
Cmlmn Technical Officers Liaut Colonel 
C Preedy, obi (Engineer), Dr W A K 
Christie (Chemist) 

Personal Assistant to Secretary, Defence 
Deptt M J A Staggs 
Superintendent % Rai Bahadur S S Ghosh (on 
leave) W L Harrison, F M Shefta 
Offg Superintendent C D Sharma 

Military Finance Department 
Financial Adviser, Mijor General G H 
Add-on cb,cmo DS0 
Deputy Financial Advisers, F E Barker, 
L M Ghatak, m a , V Tsatesan M A , 
K Bhawanishanker Rao, B A , (Hons ), 
J R Hope 

Assistant Financial Advisers, W E Morton, 
P N Hardcastle, Rai Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, fees, (on leave), 
Rai Bahadur Hakumat Rai, H D 

Banerjee M A , (Tempy ) Rao ssahib M 

Gopalan (Offg ) 

Superintendents, 8 C Roy , M A , AC Mukher 
joe, b sc , (on leave) Rai Sahib Bishambar 
Das, S R Rane (Offg ), 3 K Kaicker, B A , 
(Tempv ), Kameshwar Nath, B A , b t , (offg ), 
L F Barrie (Offg) 

Home Department 

Secretary, the Hon ble Mr R M Maxwell, 
C 8 I , CIE.ICS 

Joint Secretary , J A Thorne, c i e , I 0 s 
Deputy Secretary , A S Hands, 0 I E , M 0 , 1 c P 
Addl Dy Secy , G W McElhlnny, I c s 
U nder Secretary, D S Bakhle, i o 8 
Ad*il Under Secretary, H 8 Stephenson, 

I c s 

Assistant Secretary, W D* Almeida, mbe 
Superintendents, Ral Sahib N Banerjee, F H T 
Ward (on leave), h S Keymer, mbe 
( on deputation), E H Forst, mbs and 
Khan Sahib Agha Sikandar, R*J Sahib R. B 
Das, Rai Sahib T&raohand (offg), W A 
ThreUall (offg. 
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Director, Public Information 

Director, I M Stephens, Mi, ci E 

Dp Director, Khan Bahadur Dr S N A 
Jafri, Bar at Law 

Addl Dy Director, E H Phillips 
Addl Dp Director, S E Guha Thakurta 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Simla, Ni w Delhi 

Chairman , The Hon Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, Kt.CBi.ciJ ,obe 

Officiating Vice Chairman and Principal 
Administrative Officer, Sir Bryce Burt, Kt , 
CIE,MBE,BSt,IAS 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col A Olver, c B , 
cmg.frovs (on leave), Mr F W art 
1RIVS.IVS (Otfg ) 

Agricultural Expert (offg ), Dr W Burns, 
D Sc , i A S 

Secretary, N C Mehta, b a (Cantab), Bar at- 
Law, ics 

Superintendents, Khan Sahib Bazlul Karim (on 
leave) P M Sundaram, BA, I S 
Krishnamurti, b a (offg ) 

Statistician, Rao Bahadur M Vaidyanathan, 
M A , L T , F 8 S 

Chief Economist, Dr Ramji Das Kapur M sc 
Ph D 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
R C Srivastava, B sc 

Locust R( search Entomologist, Rao Bahadur 
Y Ramachandra Rao Garu, M a , F E s 

Office of the Agricultural Marketing 
adviser to the Government of India 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser, Major A M 
Livingstone, M c , M A , B sc 

Foreign and Political Dfpartment 

Secretary, Political, The Hon ble Sir Bertrand 
Giant} , K c 8 I , o I E 

Secretary, Forexqn, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, 
KCIK.CSI, MVO 

Additional Secretary, A C Lothian, ci £ 

Joint Secretary, C L Corfled, c I e 

Deputy Secretary, Political, 1 1 Col P Gaisford 

Additional Deputy Secretary, V Narahari Rao, 

M A 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign , Major W R Ha} , c I E 
Additional Deputy Secretary, Mr KPS Menon 
Under Secretary, (G) G K S Sarma 
Under Secretary, Captain P t Haili \ 

Assistant Secretaries, R A K Hill, Ral 
Bahadur S C Biswas 

Military Adviser in Chief, Indian States Forces 
Major General A M Mills, cb.dso 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser in Chicl, 
Indian States forces, Major A B Barltrop, m c 


Superintendents Rai Bahadur Ramji, Das Dame* 
j jah, Rai Sahib A K Kaul (on deputation), Rao 
| Sahib B R Subramaniam, G A Heron, I S 
Gonsalves, M 0 Dover, Sardar Sahib Sundar 
Singh Chhabra, A J Courtney (on depu 
tatlon), S N Chatterjee, m A , T A Coates 
(on deputation), J M Mathews (offg),U N 
Biswas, M a (offg ), L H Spinks (offg ), 
S G Maynard (offg), Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Bishan Singh, M 0 Meally (offg), W J 
Chaplain (offg ) and Glrdhan Lai (Offg ) 

Department of Commerce 
Secretary, The Hon ble Mr H Daw, c I E , I c 8 
Joint Secretary , M Slade, I c 8 
Deputy Secretary , H S Malik, I 0 s 
Attache, H Ranson, ics 

Assistant Secretary , Rai Sahib Ladli Pershad, 
B a 

Assistant Secretary, G Corley Smith, MBS 
Assistant Sectary, Rai Sahib A N Purl, 
B A , LL B (Tempy ) 

duel Engineer Lighthouse Department and 
Chief Inspector of lighthouses m British 
India, J Oswald, M Inst C E 

Nautical Adviser to the Government of India 
Capt R M Philbv rin 

Chief Surr>egor with the Government of India , 
Lngr tapt J S Page, rin (Retd ) 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector 
of Lighthouses in British India, A N Seal, 
B 80 (load ) 

Actuary to the Government of India, N Mukerji, 
M A , B L , A I A 

Stcretary, Indian Accountancy Board, A L 
baligal, LI k A c A R A 

Post and Telegraph Department 
Director General, G V Bewoor, c I E , i 0 S 
Department of Industries and Labour 

Sei retar y 1 he Hon ble Mr A G Clow, CSI, 
C I E , ICS 

Joint Secrdary, S N Roy, C I E ICS 
Deputy Secretary J A Mackeown, ICS 

Additional Deputy Secretary, N Mahadeva 
4\>ar, i c s 

Under Seirctary , C M Ker, I c s 

Assistant Secretary Rai Bahadur S K Banerjee 

Assistant Secretary , A M Price 

Consulting Lngr to the Qoit of India (Roads), 
K G MitchtU, Cl t 

Amstant to C E (Roads), Jadish Prasad 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib B (. Tawakley, MA 
A N Banerjte, Barkat Rai, Rai Sahib Bhag 
Mai, J W Thrdfall Bi^hamber Nath, bjl 
(on havt), Udhi Ram, Tara Chand (Tempy ), 
Raj Bahadur (Offg ), b C Jerath, m a. 
(Offg ), Hakumat Rai (Offg ), Topan Lai 
(Offg ) 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD) 

Headquarters (Simla <fe Delhi) 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie 

Bussell, Kt 

Financial Commissioner, B M Staig, c s I , 
i o s 

Member ( Transportation ), A E Tylden Patten 
son 

Member (Staff), J C Highet, FOH , amice 
Director, Mechanical Engineering , E Ingoldby 
Director, Finance T S Sankara Aiyar b a , b t 
Director, Establishment, D B Mathi a Das 

Director of Cml Engineering, Col H L Wood 
house, if c (on lease) 

Offg Director of Civil Engineering, J MacKinnon 
Director, Traffic, F D Souza, (on leave) 

Offg Director, Traffic, C G W Cordon 
Secretary, B Mody, m a , v d , m i t 

Officer on Special Duty R F Mudie c I E 
0 B E I c s , J p 

Officer on Special Duty (Codes), K C Srinivasang 
Offg Dy Director, Finance, Yaqub Shah 
Dy Director, Mechanical Engineering, R C 

Paranjoti 

Deputy Director, Establishment, Khan Sahib Z H 
Khan 

Dy Director, Establishment II, I M Khan 

Deputy Director, Traffic i Transportation ) 
f W C Holt 

Dy Director (Commercial) H M Jagtiani 

Supervisor , Railway Labour, Lt Col H W 
Wagstaff, m c , R e 

Timber Advisory Officer, C W Scott, o b L 
DJ C , B S 0 IPS 

Assistant Secretary, E C Bundlet 
Superintendent , Stores, H W C C Smith 
Superintendent Finance k S Raghavan 
Superintendent, Traffic, J S Sequeira 
Superintendent , Budget, R S Kishori Lai 

Superintendent, Establishment (No I), B S 

Malhan 

Superintendent, Works, E Carlson 

Superintendent , Establishment (No II) Kan 
SahibS L Purl 

Central Standards Office for Railways 

Chief Controller of Standardisation, J M D 
Wrench, c i E 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation (Cml) 

L H Swain 

Dy Chief Controller of Standardisation , Met ha 
meal, It C Case 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation 
Mechanical, W A Nightingale (offg ) 


Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Civil, W Douglas ThompBon (offg ) 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Specification tfc Records , A Yasudevan (offg ) 

Officers on Special Duty, W E Gelson and E A 
Blackwood 

Office Superintendent, Dlwan Chand Kohll 
Legislative Department 
Secretary, G H Spence, csi,oie,ics 
J omt Secretary and Draftsman, J Bartley, cie 

Add I Joint Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr AdeC 
Williams, i c s 

Deputy Secretary, Shavax A Lai, M A LL B 

Addl Deputy Secretary and Chief Whip Legis 
lative Assembly, J A Mackeown, ics 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur Amrita Lai 
Banerjee, B A , I s 0 

Assistant Secretary, A W Chick 

Superintendents, L E James and Rai Sahib 
A K Gupta, b A 

Attaches 
S B Palekar, li b 
H B Hmgorani, ba ll b 

Solicitors Branch 
Solicitor, D N Mitra 
2nd Solicitor, S Webb Johnson, obe 
Asst Solicitor S N Mushran, Bar at Law 

Fedi rai, advocate General in India 
S ir Brojendra Mitter, k o s I , Bar at Law 

Survey of India 

Surveyor General, Brigadier H J Couchman, 

D s o , M c 

Director, Col S W S Hamilton, DSO , Col 
J D Campbell DSO Lt Col F J M 
King R L , Col C G Lewis, OBE 

Superintendents Lt Col C M Thompson I A , 
It (ol F B Scott I A , Lt Col L H 
Jackson i a Lt Col E O Wheeler, M o , 
r e (on leave) , Lt Col O Slater, M C , 
r F Lt Col E \ Glennie DSO RE, 
Lt ( ol 1 M M, Penney, R F Lt Col 
W J Norman M( R F , Major G F Heaney 
r r Major G H Osmaston, M c , RE, 
Major G Bamford it f Major G W Gem 
mcll I k i aptain J B P Angwin, R E , 

( H Tresham \ d D K Rennick HBE , 
O N Pushong J McCraken, m b e , Capt 
D R Crone, R f , M M Mudaliar, M a 

Asst Superintendents, Capt H W Wr ! ght 
r e (on leave) , Capt I H R Wilson, R E , 
Cant R H Sams, B sc , r E , Capt C A K 
Wilson k e , Capt R C N Jenny, b a , 
r i Lieut J 8 O Jelly, b a , B E , Lieut 
C A Biddle, ba re., Lieut DEO 
Thackwdl, ba, re (on leave), Lieut 
R A Gardiner, B a , he., Lieut RCA 
Edge, b.e 
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Geological Survey of India 

Direcior t A M Heron, D sc (Edin ), f g s , 
FRGS, FRSE, FRASB 

Superintending Geologist*, C S Fox, D sc 
(Birm ), M I Min E fqb.E L G Clegg 
B sc (Mancli ) H Orookshank, ba, b a I 
(Dub ) and A L Coupon, D sc (Melb ),dic 

l G S 

Geologist* E J Bradshaw, BA, bat (Dub )» 
M sc (California) D N Wadia ha, b sc 
(B om ), FOB, FRGS FRASB, J A 
Dunn, D sc (Melb ), Die, fgs E R 
Gee, M A (Cantab ), fgs, W D West 
M A (Cantab ) , MS Krishnan, M a 
(M adras), arcs, Die Ph d (London) 

J B Auden, M a (Cantab ) , V P Sondhi, 
M sc (Punjab), fgs, P K Ghosh, M sc 
(Cal ) D i 0 D sc (Lond ) M R Sahm, M A 
(Cantab), d 8c (Lond) Die and A M 
N Ghosh, b Sc (Cal ), B sc (lond), arcs 

Chemist, R K Dutta Rov, M sc (Dacca), Dr 
Ing (Hanover) 

Botanical Survey of India 

Director, C C Caldcr, B sc , b sc (Agr ), pls 
f R h s , also Superintendent, Rojal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal, Curator , Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S N Bal, M sc , 
Ph c , Systematic Assistant, \ Narayana 
swaml, M A Superintendent Cinchona 
Cultivation in Burma P T Russell (onleive) 
Offg Supdt , G H Fothargill 

Archeological Survey 

Offg Director General of Archeology, Rio 
Bahadur Kashlnath Narayan Diksliit M A 
FRASB Deputy Director General of 
Archaeology , Mad ho Sarup V its, ha 
Superintendent, Archmological Section, Indian 
Museum tn charge Eastern Circle, Nani 
Go pa; Majumdar M A , Superintendent , 
Archaeological Survey Central Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra Chandra aha Superintendent 
Archaologif'al Survey Southern Circle , 
Hasan Hayat Khan, a riba , Aslant 
Superintendent , Archaeological Survey , 
Western Circle, in addition holds charge of 
the office of Superintendent Archaeological 
Surtey, Western Circle Qureshi Moham 
mad Moneer, B a Superintendent 
Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B a , Super 
intendent, Archaeological Surveif, Moham 
mad Hamid Kuraishi B a Offg Super 
intendent. Archaeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle Hargovlnd Lai Srlvastava, m a , 
Archaeological Chemist m India, Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, m sc , 
F s c , Government Epigraphist for India , 
Niranjan Prasad Chakravartl, m a , Ph D 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, C R Krlsh 
namacharlu, B A Assistant Supennten 
dent, Ar< hceological Survey Centred Cinlt 
Dr Mohammad Nazim Hi, ph D 
Assistant Superintendent for Central India 
and Rajputana, Vacant Assistant Super 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern 


Circle, T N Ramachandran, M a 
Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey, leave reserve. Vacant Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr Bahudur 
Chand Chhabra, m a mol, ph d , 
Assistant Erujineer, Dr Khawaja All 
Akhtar Ansan ph d c e , Curator Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum Dr Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid ph d M sc , f s c , Super 
intendent, Archaeological Survey, Vacant 

Miscellaneous appointments 

Director General, Indian Medical Service , 

Major General E W C Bradfleld, CIE, 
OBI ,KHS | IMS 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Col A J H Russell, C b e , K. H s , 
IMS 

Deputy Director General , Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt Col A H Shaikh, I M s 

Assistant Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, Offg , Lieut Col J P Lanteenwalla, 

I m s 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasaulh, 
Col J Taylor, dso, md,dph, vhb, 

I M S 

Offg Assistant Directory Central Research Instx 
tute, Kasauli, Lieut Colonel \V J Webster, 
MO MD, DPH DTM AH, IMS 
Captain M T \huja, MD, DTM DPH, 
IMS, Mijor W D B Read, adb, mb, 

BCh,MRCS IMS 

Assistant to Dmctor Central Research Institute 
Ka^auh, Militnn Assistant Surgeon A G 
Brooks, d t m , I M D 

Director General of Observatories, Poona, C W B 
Normand, M a d sc (Edm) 

Directory Kodaxkanal and Madras Observatories 
Thomas Royds, D Sc (on leave) 

Director Kodaxkanal Observatory Dr A L 
Aravin, m a , D sc 

j Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr K R 
Ramanathan m a , d sc 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta , Khan 
Bahadur K M Asadullah, B A , F L A 
Director, Zoological Survey of India , Indian 
Museum, Dr Baini Prashad, D Sc 
Master, Security Printing, Nasii Road , Major 
D l?itz Tohn Fitzmaurice 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt , C I E 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Dr J Matthal, CIK.ies 
Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics Rai Bahadur S N Banerji, B A 
Controller of Patents and Design •, K Rama Pal, 
M A 

Keeper of the Records , Khan Bahadur A F M 
Abdul Ali F R si , M a 
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GOVERNORS GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


Name 


Assumed charge 
of office 


Warren Hastings 

20 Oct 

1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart 

8 Feb 

1785 

Earl Cornwallis, k a (a) 

12 Sep 

1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart (b) 

28 Oct 

1793 

Lieut General the Hon Sir Alfred 


Clarke, kcb (offg ) 

17 Mar 

1798 

The Earlof Mormngton, p C (c) 18 Ma> 

1798 

Th© Marquess Cornwallis, 

K G (2nd 


time) 

30 July 

1805 

Captain LAP Anderson, Sir George 


H Barlow, Bart 

10 Oct 

180o 

Lord Mlnto P c (d) 

31 Tilly 

1807 

The Earl of Moira, ko.pc 

(e) 4 Oct 

1813 

John Adam (offg ) 

13 Jan 

1823 

Lord Amherst, P c (/) 

1 Aug 

1823 


William Butterworth Bayley ( offg )13 Mar 1828 

Lord William Caacndlsh Bentinck, 

0CB,0CH, PC 4 July 1828 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug 1792 

( b ) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec 1799 

(<f) Created Earl of Mlnto 24 Feb 1813 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings 2 Dec 1816 

(f) Created Earl Amherst 2 Dec 1826 

GOVERNORS GENERAL OF INDIA 


Name 


Assumed charge 
of office 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
QCB.flCH, PC 14 Nov 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart (a) 

(offg) 20 Mar 1835 

Lord Auckland, ocb,pc(6) 4 Mar 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, r c (c) 28 Feb 1842 

William Wilberforce Bird ( offg ) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon Sir Henry Hard Inge, 

QCB(d) 23 July 1844 

The Karl of Dalhouale, p o (e) 12 Jan 1848 

Vieoount Canning, p c (/) 29 Feb 1856 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 
(fc) Created Ear! of Auckland, 21 Dec 1839 
(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of EUen- 
borough 

(/) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Lari Canning 

Note — The Governor General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute 
nant-Govemor assumed office On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of lieutenant' 
Governor was abolished 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS 
GENERAL OF INDIA 


Assumed charge 
of office 

1 Nov 1858 


Name 

Viscount Canning, p c (a) 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT , Q o B , P o 12 March 1862 

Major General Sir Robert Napier 
kcb ( b ) ( offg ) 21 Nov 1863 

Colonel Sir William T Denison, 


KCB (offg) 


2 Dec 1863 


The Right Hon Sir John Lawrence, 
Bart, o c B , K c 8 I (c) 12 Jan 


1864 


The Earl of Mayo, K P 

12 Jan 

1869 

John Strachey (d) (offg ) 

9 Feb 

1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, 

KT (e) 


(offg ) 

23 Feb 

1872 

Lord Northbrook PC (/) 

3 May 

1872 

Lord Lytton, ocb (g) 

12 Apl 

1876 

The Marqueta of Ripon, K G , 

P c 8 J une 

1880 

The Earl of Dufferin, K P 

G C B , 


QCMG.PC (h) 

13 Dec 

1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G C 


M G 

10 Dec 

1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 


P C 

27 Tan 

1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston PC 6 Jan 

1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg ) 

30 Apl 

1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p c (x) 13 Dec 

1904 

The Earl of Mtnto, KG, r c , 0 c 


M O 

18 Nov 

1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P C , 


OCB, GCMG, GCVO, I 

so (j) 



23 Nov 

1910 

Lord Chelmsford 

Apl 

1916 

Marquess of Reading 

Apl 

1921 

Baron Irwin 

Apl 

1926 

The Earl of Willingdon 

Apl 

1931 

The Marquess of Linlithgow 

Apl 

1938 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859 


(6) Afterwards (by creation) 

Baron Napier of 

Magdala 




(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence 

(<f) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, oosi , cie 

(«) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrlck 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Bari of North 
brook 

(g) Created Earl of Lytfcon, 28 April 1880 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 

12 Nov 1888 

(i) Created an Earl Juno 1911 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (o M 8 1 and omii) 
On quitting office, he becomes o c s.1 and 
g c i e with the date of his assumption 
of the Vioeroyalty 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

President — The Hon Sir Abdur Rahim, K c 8 i 
Deputy President — Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhury 

A Elected Members 

Constituency Name 


Madra? City (Non Muhammadan Urban) Mr S Satyamurthi 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non Muhammadan Mr A V Giri 
Rural) 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non Muhammadan Mr K Nagcswara Rao 
Rural) 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non Muhammad in Mr N G Ranga Ayyangar 
Rural) 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non Mr M Ananthasajanam Ay>angar 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non Mr T S Avinashihngam Chettiar 
Muhammadan Rural) 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non Muham Mi C N Muthuranga Mudaliar 
madan Rural) 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non Muhammadan Mr K Santhanam 
Rural) 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinne^lly (Non Mr p S Kumaraswami Raju 
Muhammadan Rural) 

West Coa'-t and Nilgins (Non Muhammadan Mr Samuel Aaron 
Rural) 

North Madras (Muhammadan) Mr Umar Aly Shah 

South Madras (Muhammadan) Moulvi Sa>vid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) Ha ji \bdul Sathar H Essak Sait 

Madras (European) Mr F E James 

Madras Landholders Raja Sir Vasudcva Rajah of Kallengode Kt , 

c ) E 

Madras Indian Commerce M R R> Sami Vcncatachelam Chettv Garu 

Bombay Cit\ (Non Muhammadan Urban) l)r G \ Deshmukh 

Ditto Mi Cowasji Jehanjir, kcte o b e 

Sind (Non Muhammadan Rural) Diwan Lalchand Na\alrai 

Bombay Northern Division (Non Muhammadan Mr Bhulabhai Ji\anji Desai 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan Mr Hooseinbho> A Lalljee 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Non Muhammadan Mr Kesha \ rao Mirutirao Jedhe 
Rural) 

Ditto Mr N V Gadgil 

Bomb iv Southern Division (Non Muhammadan Mr S K Ho^mani 

Rural) 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) Mr M A Jinnah 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) b< th Ha ji Abdulla Haroon 

Ditto Mr Nabi Baksh Illahi Bakh^h Bhutto 

Bombay (European) Mr W B Hossack 

Ditto Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau Mr Mathuradas Vissanji 
(Indian Commerce) 

Sind Jagirdarsand Zamlndars (Landholders) 
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Constituency 


Name 


Bombay Millowners Association (Indian 
Commerce) ♦* 

Calcutta ( Non Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non Muhammadan Urban) 
Burdwan Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Presidency Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Dacca Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong and Raishahi Divisions (Non 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma 
dan Rural) 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bakargunj cum Fandpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do 

Do 

Bengal Landholders 

Marwari Association (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non Muham 
madan Urban) 

Meerut Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non Muham 
madan Rural) 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Lucknow Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad Division (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban) 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham 
madan Rural) 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham 
madan Rural) 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody kbe 

Mr N C Chunder 
Dr P N Banerjca 

Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra 
Mr Suryya Kumar Som 
Mr Akhil Chandra Datta 

Sir Abdur Rahim, k c S I Kt 

Haji Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi 

Mr Md Anwarul Azim 
Mr Kabir Ud Din Ahmad 

Mr T Chapman Mortimer 
Mr A Aikman 

Mr Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhurv 
Babu Bajinath Bajona 
Dr Bhagavan Das 

Choudhrl Raghubir Narain Singh 
Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal 

Mr Sri Prakasa 

Pundit Krishna Kant Mala\iya 

Shri Mohan Lai Saxena 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh 
Mania na Shaukat Ali 

Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazrmi 

Sir Muhammad Y'nnin Khan, Kt e i f 

Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, Kt 

Dr Zia ud Din Ahmed, die 

Mr Mohamed Azhar Ali 

Mr J R Scott 

Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Ananda Gajapatira , 
of Vizianagram 


** Entitled to representation in rotation 
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Constituency 


Name 


Ambala Division (Non Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Non Muhammadan) 

Jullundur Division (Non Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholdeis 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non Muhammadan) 

Muzaffarpur cum Champaran (Non Muham 
mu dan) 

Orissa Division (Non Muhammadan) 

Do do 

Patna cum Sliahabad (Non Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Pargana^ 
Non Muhammadan) 

Chhota Nagpur Division (Non Muhammadan) 

Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham 
madan) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non 
Muhammadan) 

Do do 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders 
Assam Valley (Non Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non Muhammadan) 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer Merwara (General) 

North West Frontier Piovince (Geneial) 


Lula Sham Lai 
Bhai Parmanand 
Raizada Hans Raj 
Syed Ghulam Bhik Nahang 

Mr H M Abdullah 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr 
Shah Kt 

Khan Saheb Shaik Fazal i Haq Piracha 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain 
Q urc shi 

Sndar Mangal Smgh 
Sardar Sant Singh 
Mr M Ghiasuddm 
Mr Satya Narain Smgh 
Mr Bcpin Bihari Varma 

Pandit Nilakantha Das 
Mi Bhubananda Das 
Mr Anugrah Narayan Sinha 
Mr Shri Krishna Sinha 
Mr Kailash Bihari La 11 

Babu Ram Narayan Smgh 
Mr Muhammad Nauman 

Mr Muhammad Ahsan 
Mr Badrul Hasan 

Raja Bahadur Haiihar Prosad Narayan Sinha, 
OBB 

Seth Govind Das 

Mr Ghanshiam Singh Gupta 
Khan Saheb Nawab Siddique All Khan 
Seth Sheodass Daga 
Mr Kuladhar Chaliha 


Mr C H W itherington 
Mr M A^af Ah 

Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni 
Dr Khan Saheb 


Thelist of elected members contains several vacancies due to sitting members being elected 
to Provincial legislatures at the first Provincial general elections under the new Constitution 
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Province or body represented 

Name 

Nominated Members 

(a) Official Members 

Government of India 


Do 

Th( Hon Sir Nnpendra Nath Sircar, Kt 

Do 

The Hon Six James Grigg, K c b 

Do 

The Hon Sir Henry Craik, eosi 

Do 

The Hon Chaudhuri Muhamud Zafrulla Khan 

Do 

Sir Raghavendra Rao, Kt 

Do 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, RUE, CIE, OBE 

Do 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, koie csi,cie,MVO 

Do 


Do 

Mr G H Spence cie 

Do 

Mr A H Lloyd 

Do 

Mr S N Roy 

Do 

Mr J A Thorne 

Do 

Mr K Sanjiva Rao 0 I E 

Do 

Mr J A Mackeown 

Madras 

M R Ry Dewan Bahadur B V Sri Hail Rao 
Nayudu Guru 

Do 

Mr K R Menon 

Bombay 

Mr V S Bhidc 

Sind 

Mr C B Nagarkar 

Bengal 

Mr P J Griffiths 

Do 

Mr A K Chanda 

The Central Provinces 

Mr N T Roughton 

Assam 

Mr S L Mehta 

United Provinces 

Mr J F Sale 

Bihar & Orissa 

Uai Bahadur Bansi Dhar 

The Punjab J 

Thakur La lit Chand 

(b) Berar representative (1) 

Mr M S Aney 

( c ) Non Official Members 

Bombay 

Dr R D Dalai 

Bengal 

Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, Kt , 

C B E 

The Punjab 

Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, Kt , 0 I E 

Do 

Capt Sirdar Slier Mohammad Khan, CIE, 

M B E 

Do 

Hony tapt Rao Bahadur Lai Chand, OBE 

Delhi 

K B Sir Abdul Harmid, Kt , c I E , o B E 

Madras Presidency 

Sir Ramaswami Simivasa Sarma o i E 

North West Frontier Provinci 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, C I E , 0 b E 
Nawab of Dt ra 

Associated Chambers of Commc rt c 

Mr L C Buss 

Indian Christian 

Dr F X DeSouza 

The Depressed Classes 

Rao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Rajah 

Anglo Indian Community 

Lt Col Sir H A J Gidney, Kt 

Labour Interests 

Mr N M Joshi 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

President— Hit Hon bio Sir Almcckji Bjramji Dad ibhoj kcsi K ( I L kt , Bar at law 

A —Elected Members 


Constituency 


Aludias (Non Muhammad in) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aladi is (Muhammadan) 

Bomb)) (Non Muhammadan) 

J)o 

Do 

Bombav I’rtsidentj (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Aluhimm idan) 

Bomb in Chambti of ( ominuo 
r ist lit ngal (Non Muhamm idan) 

Wtst do do 

AVcst do do 

\VAst Btngal (Muhammadan) 

Last do do 

Bengal Cliambd of Comment 
ITmttd hoxiiios Ctntial (Non Muhimnndan) 
Tinted Provinces Noitliern (Non Muhimnndan) 
TJnittd Provinces Southern (Non Miihumn idan) 
Bnitid Provint t s AVest (Muhininndm) 

Dnittd Province h Last (Muhammad m) 

Punjab (Non Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

Past md AV< st Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non Muhammadan) 

Do 

Do 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Berar (Non Muhammadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 


Name 


Kio Bihadur Tv (Jon indat hail 

Mi M (t M ( hid unbaiam C hettivar 

Air Nu in indis Giidhaidas 

Mr \ It imdas P intulu 

Sjtd Muhunmad Padshah Haktb Bahadur 

Sn Pi iblnslunkar Pattani, u IE 

All Gov nidi tl Sldv lil Alotilal 

Sir Phil oze t St thin Kt obi 

Sudai Silitb Sir Sukman (ttssuin Hajl AXitlia 
kt U 1 

Air Ali Biksh Muhammad Hussain 
Mr 31 H Pni ktr 
Air kuinaisaukai Raj (lnudhurj 
Tvinnir Nilpandra Naiajan Slnlia 

Mr Abdur Razzik Haji t Abdus Sattar 
hlnn Balndur Sjtd Ihtisham Hjdtr ( hauduiv 
Air J lit t d Ka> 

It ij i \ un t r ij 1 )atta Singh 

Pundit Hilda} Nath Kunziu 

Pandit 1* N Sipru 

llaji Sjed Aloliamtd Husain 

Shaikh Alushn Hosain Ividwai 

ltai Balndur Lala Ram Saran Das c i E 

Sardar Jhita Singh 

Clnudri At mllali khan Tarar 

Aruliarujadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, KOI E 
of Daibhanga 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Alalitlia 

All Sitakanta Mahapatra 

Air Abu Abdullah Sjed Hussain Imam 

Air V V Kalikar 

Air Brijlal Nandlal Bij ani 

Alaulvi All Asgar Klian 
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Constituency 

| 

: Name 

B — Nominated Members — excluding the President 

(a) Official Members 

Government of India 

His Excellency Generil Sir Robert Cassels, 


GCB,OSI,PSO 

Do 

Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt , CPI, C I E , 


O B P 

Do 

Mr R M Maxwell, 0 s I , c I F 

Do 

Mr J C Nixon, CSI.CIE 

Do 

Mr A G Clow ,osi,cie 

Do 

Mr H Dow, c I e 

Do 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Kt 

Do 

Mr de C Williams 

Do 

Mr G V Bewoor, C I E 

Do 

Mr J C Highet 

Do 

Mr AHA Todd, C I E 

Do 

Khan Baliadur Shaikh Muhammad Bashir 


Shldiqi 

(b) Non Official Members 

Madras 

Sir David Dcvadoss, Kt 

Do 

D B Sir K R Menon 

Bomba j 

Sir Raliimtoola Chinoy, Kt 

Bengal 

Mr Tosna Ghosal, 0 s I , c I p 

Do 

Prime Afsar Ul Mulk Mirza Muliammad Akram 


Husain Bahadur 

Do 

Mr Bijaj Kumar Basu, CIE 

The United Pro\inces 

Sirdir Nihal Singh 

The Punjab 

Raja Charanjit Singh 

Do 

Niwabzada Khurshid Ali Khan 

North West Frontier Pro\intes 

Lt Col Sir S Hissan ud Din Bahadur Kt , C I E 

Bihar 

Raja Devaki Nandan Prasad Singh 

Do 

Klian Bahadur Shams ud Din Haidar, o B E 
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Cor sequent on the seperatlon of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency as from April 1, 1936, 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorially 
and otherwise The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind 

lhe Bombay Presidency now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
North to Kanara in the South It has an area 
of 77 221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475 Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007 There are no States in politi 
cal relations with the Government of Bom 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern 
ment of India 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people In the Presidency 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that It has long been known as the 
Garden of India South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast Above Ghats are tlie Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kamatlc 
districts On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a nee growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult 

The People 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although king under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions and a people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity, the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it , the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
por cent are Mahrattas lhe Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred 

Industries 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty four per cent of the popu 
latlon In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton Boil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons the finest in India, and alluvia), 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
isd Kaim makes splendid garden land The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rjph crops of 
sugarcane The Konkan ig a Hcq land, grown I 1 
under the abundant rains of the submontane I 


regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India There 
are no great peienDlal rivers suitable for ini 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall supplemented by 
well Irrigation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs id 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually b< lng completed, and this will ulti 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
Industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and aB long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis 
possessed 

Manufactures 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industiy, 
others have no inconsiderable place The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted The handloom weavers produce bright 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent tlie 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade lids is chiefly found 
In the headquarter city, Bombay 

Number of Looms in Bombay Island 08,385 

N umber of 8ph dies in Bombay Island 29,90,088 

Number of hands employed m the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 
(daily average ) 1,11,147 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (in candies of 
784 lbs ) 4,42,620 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad 20,23,190 
Number of Looms In Ahmedabad 50 400 

Number of Spindles In Sbolaporo Dist 1,46,356 
Number of Looms In Sholapore Dist 3 149 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 

Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island and Ahmedabad ) 12,35,534 

Number of Looms In the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island and Ahmedabad) •• 25,857 
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Administration 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
on April 1, 19 17 the administration of the pio 
vince has beenlargely altered at tlie top Thin is 
now a Go\ernor and a lounul of four Ministers 
to aid and advise him in ail matters exirpt in 
so far as he is required by the Govtrnminf ot 
India Act to exeri lse lus function in ins dis 
cretion The exemtive power of the proximo 
extends to all matters in which it may legislate 
The Ministers are ipjxunttd and dismissed by 
the Governor in his discretion he fixes thcii 
salaries until determined by tin legislalim 
The Governor, as in other Provinces his cnlain 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a) 
the prevention of menace to the peace or trail 
quillity of his province or any pait thereof, 
(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate mte lists 
of minorities , (c) the safeguarding of the rights 
of civil servants past and present and their 
dependants, ( d ) the seeming in the exeeutixe 
sphere of protection against discrimination , (<) 
the securing of the peae e and good government of 
areas declared to be partially excluded anas 
(/) the safeguarding of the rights of states and 
the rights and dignity of any rub r , and (i/) the 
securing of the execution of oideis gixm to him 
under Part VI of the Act (deiling with idminis 
trative relations) by the Governor General in his 
discretion 

The Governor is assisted by a special si cret iriat 
staff presided ovtr by a {Secretary whose emolu 
ments are fixed in his discretion 

In the legislative splieie the Goxernor is 
assisted with two chambeis known is the 
Bombay legislative Assembly and the Bombiy 
Legislative C ounc il The ( ouncil is a pc ini inent 
body One third of the members ictire each 
three years and the Assembly unless sooner 
dissolved lasts for five years f llie strength of 
the Assembly is 17 r > members of whom 10 aro 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo Indians 
3 Europeans, 2 landholders 7 ( ommcrcc and 
Industry, 7 Labour, 1 University and the remain 
ing 120 arc Hindus including 15 Schedule, d 
castes and 7 Marathas Theic aie also six 
women 

The Legislative (ouncil will contain not h ss 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor Twenty will be 
elected by the General Constituencies, 5 by 
Muslims and 1 by I'uropcins The senior 
of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May, 
and in Poona from June to November, 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay Un 
der the Local Government the Presidency is 
administered by three Commissioners namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou 
them Division at Belgaum Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi 
iian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors A collect orate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 


bead of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose , the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant, the messenger and the watchman 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is al o a subordinate magis- 
trate The charge of tin Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contuns three or four talukas The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District The ( om mission era exercise general 
control over the Districts in tlicir Divisions 

Justice 

The administration of Justice Is entrusted 
to the Iligb ( ourt sitting In Bombay and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a tar 
rister and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
barristers, or Indian lawyers Of the 
lower civil courts tlip court of the first 
Instance is that of the Subordimte Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant lodge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar in cases 
exceeding Bs 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordin ite or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the Distiict Judge in 
all original suits lies to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Lx* cutivo District Officers and Jt< sident 
and City Magistrates Capital sent* nres are 
subpet to confirmation by tho High Court 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombiy Ins six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well os Honorary M igistratcs excrnslng the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small ( auses corresponding to 
the English County Courts 

Local Government 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a laluka, 
and the latter over a city or town Ihese 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements Iheir funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes The tendency of recent year* has 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi 
oated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of local Self 
Government in the Presidency The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminls 
tration in the larger cities of tho Bombay 
Presidency Tlie larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 30 
In number Tho executives of those Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
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of mumcipvl franchise to oceanic rs of dvu I1ihl« 
or buiMings with annual rental values of Rs 12 
or with tapltai value of not leas than Its 200 

Public Works 

lhe Public Works Department la under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Sec re 
tary to the Government Under him are Super 
intending Fnglneers in charge of Clr*l*s and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engine < r 

There is a e ham of protcctiv* irngition works 
originating m reservoirs in the Ghat regions 
The principal works are the Mira CvnaEftd 
by bake Whiting impxinded by tilt T loyd 
Dam at Bhatgar the Pravan Canals fid 
by Lnk* Arthur Hill, itnpounhd by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canils fid 
by Lak< life at khadakv vsla, tin Godavari 
l an vis f* d by Lake B* ale at Nandur Madhnv sh 
war and the Gokak Caual Ihe Mutha Canals 
and tin Gokvk Canal w<.re comph t d in 1896 97, 
th< Nira left Bvnk Cinal in 190a 06 the 
Godavari Canals in 1915 16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27 Ihe Nira Bight Bank Canal 
which h vs been under construction since 1912 
is practi* ally e omplctcd Lhe Wilson Dim at 
Bhandardar i tin second highest yet eonstru* ted 
by Engineers the world over was opened by His 
Execllem y the Governor on 10th December 1926 
The Llovd Dam at Lhatgvr which is 5 311 feet 
in length 190 feet in height and 124 feet m 
width was opened by H E Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928 It ( ost Rs 172 1 ikhs 
It is remark iblc as being the largest Dam in 
volume lnthe rto construct* d and contains 21 J 
million cubic feet of masonry live Assuan Dim 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubii feet it cost also nearly 50 pireent more 
than the Lloyd Dam An idea of the magnitude 
of th< Lloyd Dam cm be gather* d from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 Indies 
thick wire constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
mil* s, say from Bombay to Nagpur These 
projects will irugate certain tracts most liabl* 
to famine 

Police 

Tin Polic* Force is divided into 3 categories, 
ru District Police, Railway Police and tilt 
Bombay City Police lhe Dlstilct and ltvllvny 
Police in tho Picsidemy proper are for the 
juirpos* of control under the Imp* (.tor Gc nera] 
of Police who la assisted by three D* putv 
Inspectors General, of whom two ire in charge 
of R vng* a and the third is in * harge cf the Criml 
nal fnvestigvtion Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau The executive management 
of tlie Police In each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
In Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistral of 
the District concerned except in the case of the 
Railway Police For tho purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more sub divisions each under a 
Sub Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police 


Presidency 6g 

8ub Insp*ctors vr* the officers in chirgo of 
Police Stations and ar* primarily responsible 
under the law for the Investigation of offences 
n port* d at their Police Stations Officers 
ippointed din ctly to the posts of Assistant 
Supcrlnti ndents of Police, Ik puty Superin 
tt ndents of Police, Inspectors ami Sub Inspectors 
undtigo v course of trvmlng at the Central Police 
I raining S* hool at Nnsik b* tore bting posted to 
Districts for executive duty Tho Bombay 
City Police is a s* parato force? under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon 
sible to Government 

Education 

Education is Imparted partly through direct 
Government agency md partly through the 
medium of grants in <id Government maintain 
Arts Colltges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme 
dnbad and Dhaiwar the Grant Medical 
College the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultur* College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, 1 vw College and a College of Commerce 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private bauds Tho primary schools are mam 
tamed bv Local Authorities, with a grant in aid 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City (q v , 
Education) 

Tlie total number of institutions including 
those in Sind at the end of tho vo vr 19 15 16 was 
L7 114 Of th* sc 16 097 wore recognised and 
1 217 mire * ogmst *1 OI tho re * ognise d 14 116aro 
for mvlcs vnd 1981 tor fonules lhe recognis 
td institutions consist oil of 17 Arts and Science 
Colleg* s excluding tho University Sehool of 
Econo lilies and Sociology, 13 Professional 
Colleges, 787 Secondary Schools 14,952 Primary 
Schools and 327 Special schools 

The re aio 26 8 >9 towns and villagos in this 
Prcsieltniy Of tlnse 1 0 757 possessed schools 
as eompired with 10 653 in the preceding year 
lhe ire i serve d by a town or village with school 
wis II 5 square miles as against 11 0 square 
miles in tho preceding year 

There were 1 476, 404 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the ye vr 1 9 15 36 as compared with 
l ,422,146 in the pre* eding year llio number of 
pupils in recognised institutions was 1,430 465 
arid in unrecognis* d institutions was 45,939 as 
compered with 1 181 ,447 and 40 699 respectively 
in the prec* ding year The pi re cut vge of pupils 
in recognised institutions to the total population 
of the Piesulency increised from 6 14 to 6 57 
Of tho 1 410 46 5 pupils under instruction in 
recognised institutions 1 090 057 were boys and 
340 408 were girls The inciease m tho case of 
boys was 11 327 and of girls was 17 691 as com 
parcel with tho increase of 12,802 and 16,121 
respectively in tho preceding year 

Tho tot vl expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Rs 4 10 86,154 to Rs 4,21 65,908 
during tho year 1935 16 Out of this amount 
42 L per cent was met from Provincial Revenues 
18 8 from Local lunds, 24 6 from fees and 
14 5 from other sources 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector io 
each district 
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in all the City Hospitals including private Instl 
tut ions Is 2,300 roughly Well equipped hos 
pitals exist in all important up country stations 
Over 3,351,248 persons including 1,24,093 in 
patients wore treated during the year 1933 The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from th* large grants made by the Government 
from time bo time 

The problem of providing a more satisfactory 
system of Medical relief for rural areas is under 
consideration 


Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857 The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928 This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the Unhersity so as to make It adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enablo It to provide greater facill 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post graduate 
teaching and research, whllo continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time 
The new University Department of Chemit il 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933 The authorities of the Univcr 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan 
cellor, Vice Chancellor, the byndi< ate, the 
Academic Council and tho Senate lhe Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan 
cellor and 11 are ex-offido The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the University 

Medical 

The Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I M 8 , and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
IMS Officer Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health Four large hospitals are maintain 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased The total number of beds avulable 


Finance 

With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
tho financial arrangements have been revised 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces 

The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land as land 
revenue taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows , taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on goods manufactured or 
produced In the province and countervailing duties 
on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India being alcoholic liquors lor human 
consumption , opium, Indian hemp and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics non narcotic 
drugs medicinal and toilet preparations, con 
tabling alcohol or any of the above substames 
other excises being federal , t ixes on mineral 
rights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development , capitation 
taxes taxes on professions trades, callings, 
and employments , taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ 
ing entertainments amusements, betting and 
gambling cesses on tho entry of goods into a 
local are i dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways , tolls stamp duties in 
respect of documents not included in the federal 
list 


Estimated Revenue for 1936-37— (in l ikhs of Rupees) 


Principal Heads op Revenue 

Rs 

V Land Revenue 345 28 

VI Excise 330 54 

VII Stamps 137 95 

VIII Forests 47 16 

IX Registration 15 03 

IX A Scheduled Taxes 18 13 


Total 8,94 09 


Irrigation, Navigation Embankment , dr c 

Kill Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept 12 38 

XIV Work for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 7 4 


Total 19 78 


Debt Service 

Rs 


XVI 

Interest 

94 83 


Civil Administration 


XVII 

Administration of 



Justice 

17 26 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 



ments 

3 77 

XIX 

Police 

6 61 

XXI 

Education 

14 50 

XXII 

Medical 

13 53 

XXIII 

Public Health 

18 43 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

4 39 

XXV 

Industries 

3 74 

VXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 



ments 

26 84 


Total 

1 08 97 
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Estimated Revenue for 1936-37— (in lakhs of Rupees )— contd 



Civil Works 

Rs 

XL Extraordinary Receipts 

Rs 

68 

XXX 

XXXI 

Civil Works 

Bombay Development 
Scheme 

38 60 

Total Revenue 

12,03 58 

6 80 

Debt heads — 

Deposits aud advances , 
Loans and advances by 
provincial Government 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund, etc 

Add — 

Opening Balance 



Total 

46 36 


XXXIII 

XXXIV 

XXXV 

Miscellaneous 

Receipts In aid of 
Superannuation 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

7 68 

2 41 

29 78 

1,87 10 

69 91 


lota! 

39 87 

Grand Total 

14,10 69 


Estimated Expenditure for 1936-37— (in 1 ikhs of Rupees) 


Direct Demands on the Revenue 




Rs 

6 

Land Revenue 

46 96 

6 

Excise 

41 13 

7 

Stamps 

2 00 

8 

Forest 

27 22 

8A 

Forest Capital outlay 

52 

9 

Registration 

5 62 

9A 

Scheduled Taxes 

23 


Total 1,23 67 


Irrigation , Embankment , Jbc , Revenue Account 

Rs 

14 Interest on works for which 

Capital Accounts are kept 42 66 

16 Other Revenue Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenue 4 64 



Total 

47 30 


Debt Services 




Rs 

19 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 

1,45 01 

21 

Reduction or avoidance of 



debt 

17 81 


Total 

1,62 82 


Civil Administration 


22 

General Administration 

1 03 46 

24 

Administration ol Justice 

59 98 

25 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

17 49 

26 

Police 

1,40 09 

27 

Ports and Pilotage 

06 

30 

Scientific Departments 

96 

31 

Education 

1,60 68 

32 

Medical 

40 76 

33 

Publlo Health 

21 86 




Rs 

34 

Agriculture 

22 46 

36 

Industries 

15 88 

37 

Miscellaneous Department® 



Total 

5 90 97 


Civil Works 

Rs 

41 

Civil Works 

1 14 74 

42 

Bombay Development Scheme 

4 09 


Total 

1 18 83 


Miscellaneous 


45 

& 46A Superannuation 



Allowances and Pensions 

90 69 

40 

Stationery and Printing 

10 48 

47 

Miscellaneous 

23 21 


Total 

1 24 28 

52 

Extraordinary Charges 

02 


Expenditure in England 

85 28 


Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 12 03 17 

Capital Account not charged to Revenue 


55 

Construction of Irrigation 
Works 

Rs 

3 25 

56A 

Capital outlay on Public 
Health 

2 16 

59 

Bombay Development 
Scheme 

2 54 

60 

Civil Works (not charged 
to Revenue) 

03 

60B Payments of commuted 

value of Pensions 

Debts Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) 

7 89 

1 26 42 


Total Disbursement 

13,44 94 


Closing balance 

65 65 


Grand ToU.1 

14,10 59 
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Governor and President xn-Council 

His Excellency the Eight Hon Lord Brabourne, 
GCn M c 


Personal Staff 

Governor's Secy — C H Bristow n A ics 

Mily Secretary — C G Toogood dro, It 

Colonel 2nd kfo Guikhi Eiiles 

Surgeon- T t Col U C D Rankin , om 

R A M c 

Aids de (amp — Tt M V Milbank J he Cold 
stream Guards Lieut H Mojlmd kin 
L ieut 11 W 1< Walker 1 he (oldstreim 
Guards CMS \a^es, Indiin Polict 

lion Aid de Camp — H L But lei Isq 

Indian Pol\<e —Capt F W Biett, 1 i^ht 
Petrol, Bombij touting nt A 1 H 1 
Butlei 1 sq Indian Police (l) It to] R 
S Mobtrlcy, our ,v n 1st Battalion G I 
P Ry Hegt A F (I) Capt Sirdar Bliim- 
rao Nagojirao atlas Bluusihth Patankar 
Subbed ir Mijor tin] Hony (apt Sudai 
Bahidur krBhn i Ivh nidtiao Bhos Be mvo 
I D s M (Retd ) 

Commandant H L the ( ournor s Bodyguard — 
Major G L Portal 2nd Lancers (Gardner s 
Horse ) 

Indian Aul de Camp — Risaldar Horn It 

Natha Singh 1 1) Ml 

Council of Ministers 

1 Sir Dhanjishah B Cooper, Kt Chief 
Minister in charge of I aw and Ordtr 

2 Sir Siddappa T Kambli lvt Fducation 

3 Mr Jamnadas M Mehta — Revenue and 
1 inance 

4 Mr Hoosenally M R Bnmtoola - 1 otal 
Self Government 

Secretaries to government 

Chief Secretary Political and Informs Depait 
ment — Sir Charles j urner he it , ( s i , 

I 0 s 

Home and Ecclesiastical Department ■ — T B 

Irwin h so M( (Offg ) i c s 

Reienue Department — T W Pirry, (' i r 

ICS 

General and Educational Departments— H 1 
Sorley, i c s 

Finance Department — C G Fi eke c 1 1 , I c 8 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — K C Sen, ics 


Public Works Department — L A Andrew I s E 

Miscellaneous appointments 

Commissioner of Income Tax — Khan Bahadur 
J B Vaehha cn 

Director of T pterinary S ernces — F S larbrother 
MR ( VS,IVS 

Advocate General — Kenneth Mel Kemp Bar 
at L iw 

Insp<rtoi General of Police — G A Shiklulj, 

on, (Offg ) 

Director of Public Imtructisn — W Grieve m a , 
B «c ifs, (Offg ) 

Surgeon General — ( ol C H Buckltj, md, 
ft It < SI, \ 1J S, IMS 

Oriental Translator — J L Sanjan l B K 

thief Conservator of Forests— A C Uikv 

Talukdan Settlement Officer — \ S Bhide, ics 

Inspector Cineral of Registration- M J Desai 
ICS 

Director of Agriculture — Mr W J Jenkins 

Registrar of Co operative Societies-M P BhanaBi, 
ics 

Municipal Commissioner Bombay— T H laun 
ton I e s 

1 ice Chancellor , Bombay University— V N 
Chandavarkar Bar at Law 

Registrar Bombay University — S R Dongi rkt ry 
B A , LL 11 

Commissioner of Police Bombay — W R G 

Smith 

Director of Public Health — Lt Col A Y 
1) ibholkar, iMi 

Accountant General — W R lenmnt 1 1 b 

Inspector Ceneral of J nsons lt fol 1- L 
Do\ k , c I i , I) s o , IMS 

Postmaster General — J R T Booth 

tolhctor of Customs — N R Pillal, I c s 

Collector of Salt Revenue — N R Filial I 0 s 

Commissioner of Excise — H F Knlglit cu , 
I 0 s 

Consulting Surveyor to Government — Major 
r l H G Stamper, f s t M c 

Registrar of Companies — Byrarnji M Modi, 
u ( (im y p a A 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Inf or 
motion — J F Gc nmugs, CBP, Bar at Law 

Sheriff— Mr A G Gray 
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Governors o» Bombay 
Sir Abraham Shipman 16<32 

Died on the island of Anjedlva In Oct 1664 


Humfrey Cooke 
Sir Gervase Lucas 

Died, 21st May 1667 
Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 


1665 

1666 

1667 


John Iiomer ( Officiating ) 

The Earl of Clare 

Sir Robert Grant, OCH 
Died, Dth July 1838 

James Farish ( Officiating ) 

Sir J Rivett Carnac, Bart , 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (6) 


1831 

1831 

1836 

1838 

1839 


Sir George Oxenden 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669 


Gerald Aungier 

Died in Surat, 3Uth June 1677 
Thomas Rolt 
Sir John Child , Bart 


Bartholomew Harris 

Died in Surat 10th May 1694 
Daniel Annesley ( Officiating ) 


Sir John Gayer 
Sir Nicholas Waite 
William Aislabie 
Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 
Charles Boout 
William Phippi 
Robert Cowan 
Dismissed 
John Horne 
Stephen Law 
John Geek (Officiating) 
William Wake 


Richard Bourchler 


Charles Crommelin 


Thomas Hodges 

Died, 23rd February 1771 


1668 

1669 

1677 

1681 

1690 

1694 

1694 

1704 

1708 

1715 

1715 

1722 

1729 

1734 

1739 

1742 

1742 

1750 

1760 

1767 


George William Anderson (Officiating) 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart , K 0 H 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone goh.po 1863 


Sir George Russell Clerk, kcb (2nd time) 1860 


Sir nenry Bartle Edward Frere, KCB 1862 

The Righi Hon William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey litzGerald 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, kob 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart , KOBI 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0 » I (Acting) 1880 

The Right Hon Sir James lorgusson, 1880 
Bart , K C m G 

James Braithwaite Pelle, O 8 I ( Acting ) 1885 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0 8 I (Acting) 1895 

Baron Sandhurst 1895 

Baron Northcote, o B K00 

Sir James Manteath, KGBl (Acting) 1903 

Baron 1 amington, GOMG,GOlE 1903 

J W P Muir Mackenzie, e 8 I ( Acting ) 1907 

Sir George Sydenham Clarke GOMO, 1907 
o aj E (c) 


William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) 1788 

Major-General William Medows 1788 

Major General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 
kcb (a) 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John Griffith (Officiating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, 11th August 1811 

George Brown (Officiating) 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart 1812 

The Hon Mountstuart Elphinstone 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm.GCB 1827 

Lieut General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
with KOB 

Died, 15th Januiry 1831 


Baron Willingdon, OOiB 1913 

Sir Gcorgi Ambrose Lloyd a • I b , D 8 O (<i)1918 

Sir Ltslie Orme Wilson, pc, G 0 I e , 1923 

o M a 1) 8 o 

Sir Irtdcrick Hugh Sykes, PC, GO IE, 1928 
GBV KOB,CMO 

The Rt Hon Whhael Herbert Rudolf 
Kn itclibull, I ord Brabourne g c I E ,M 0 1933 

Sir I' rm st Hot son, K o s I , o B E , ICS Aoted 
for six mouths for Sir F H Sykes 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug 1793 
and then Joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28tb Oct 1793 

(&) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment, be was assasai 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Dec 184L 

(0 Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Sydenham 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Elected Members 


Name of Constituency 


Sholapui District, Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay Chamber of Comment and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce! 
and Industiy 

Broach Sub Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Sholapur North Last, General Rural 

Bombay City North and Bombay Submban 
District l rban Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay City (Bvculla and Paul) General Urban 

Sholapur City, General Urban 
Sholapur South West, General Rural 

Panch Mahals Sub Division, Muhimmadan 
Rural 

West Khandesh Last, General Rur il 
Thana South, General Rural 
Poona West, Gtncial Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District 
European 

Poona cum Ahmednagtr, Indian Christian Rural 

Bombay Chamber of (omnnice and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, lommeicc 
and Industry 

Gujarat Sardaisand Inamdus, Landholders 
Ahmcdnagar South, General Rural 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 
Surat District, General Rural 
East Khandesh Last, General Rural 
Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban 
Satara North, General Rural 

Presidency, Anglo Indian 

Kaira District, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural 

Surat and Rander Cities, Muhammadan Urban 

Broach Sub Division, General Rural 

Bijapur North, General Rural 


Name of Member 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Ilaji Hajrat Khan 
Sir Tohn \bercrombic 

Mr Asmal Musa Abhram 
Mi livappt Subhana A id ale 
Mr All Bahadur Bahadur Khan 

Dr Blnmtao Rimji Ambedkar M A D s< 
Bar at Law 

Dr Krisnaji Bhimrao, Antiolikar 
Mr Dattatray 1 nmbak Aradhy e ba, lb b 
Klian Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhapat 

Mr bhaligram Rimehandra Bhartiya 
Mi Ramkrishna Gangaram Bhutan kar 
Mr Rij uam Rimji Bholc 
Mr Courtney Parker Bramble 

Mr Bhiskanao Bhaurao Chakranarayan 
Mr lied Watson Clmrlesworth 

Sir (Girjaprasnd) Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart 

Rao Bhidadur Ganesh Krishna Chitalc, B A 
LL b 

Mr Anant Vinayak Cbltrc 

Mr Parsotam Lalji Chohan 

Mr Dlianaji Nana Choudhari 

Mr Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar 

Dr Josiph Altlno tolaco, L M <fc 8 

The Honurablc bir Dhanjishah Bomanji Cooper 
Kt 

Mr Fred J Currion 
Mr Fulsinhji Bharat sinhji Dabhi 
Mr Vishnu Waman Dandekar 
Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavl, Kt 
Mr Dlnkarrao Narbheram Desal 
Mr Gurashiddappa Kadappa Desal 
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Name of Constituency 


Name of Member 


Ahmedabad 1 extile Unions, Labour 
Surat District, General Rural 
Bljapur South, General Rural 
Ahiudnagar North, General Rural 

Bombay City ( Girgauin) Womens General 
Urban 

Naslk West, General Rural 
Dharwar North, General Rural 
Kaira District Muhammadan Rural 

lhana cum Bombay Suburban Distiict, Indian 
Christian Rural 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Presidency, European 

Poona East, General Rural 

Naslk West, General Rural 

Panch Mihals West, General Rural 

Ratnagiri South General Rural 

West Khandesh West General Rural 

Ratnagiri North, General Rural 

BeJgaum Distiht, Muhammedan Rural 

Surat and Rander Cities, General Urban 

Indian Merchants Chamber Commtrct and 
Industrj 

Bombay City (Bjculla and Paiel) General 
Urban 

West Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum South], General Rural 
Kanara District, Gencial Rural 
Poona City General Uiban 
Naslk District, Muhammadan Ruial 
Kanara District, General Rural 
Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural 
Nasih East, General Rural 
Bljapur Noith, General Rural 
Bombay City South Muhammadan Urban 
Bljapur District Muhammadan Rural 
East Khandesh East General Rural 
Sliolapur North East, General Rural 



Mr Khondubhii Kasanjl Desai 
Mr Randhir Prasanvadan Desai 
Mr Shankreppagouda Basalingappagouda Desa 
Mr Kesha v Balwant Deshmukh 
Mrs Annapurna Gopal Deshmukli 

Mr Go\ ind Hari Deshpande 
Mr Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti 

hhan Sahib lai/: Mahamadkhan Mahobatkhan 
B a Bat at I aw 

Mr Dominic Jost ph Icucira 

Mr Kundanmal Sobliachand lirodia, b a , LL E 

Mr hranciR Holroy Iiendi 

Mr Vinayak Atmarain Gadkari 

Mr Bhiurao Knshnarao Gaikwad 

Mr Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi 

Mr Sliankar Krislinaji Gavankar 

Mi Dainji Posala Ga\it 

Mr Gangadhar Raghoram Ghatge 

Mr Abdulmajeed Abdulkliadar Gheewale 

Dr Champaklal Jekisandas Ghia 

Mi M C Ghia 

Dr Minchcrslia Dhanjibhoy Gilder 

Mr Gulabsing Bhila Girase> 

Mr Ramchiiulra Bhagawant Girme 

Mr Ktshav Govind Gokliale BA 

Mr Mahablesliwar Ganpati Bhatt Gopi 

Mr Bhalcliindra Maheshwar Gupte M A ,ll B 

Klitn Saheb Alalul Rahim Baboo Hakeem 

Mr Ningappa Fikceiappa Halllkeri 

Mr Abdul Karim Aminsab Hanagi 

Mr Bhaurao Sakharam Hire B A , LL B 

Mr llevappa Somappa Holer 

Mr Husein A^boobakcr 

Mr Alhsa Nabisa i^kal, b a ll b 

Mr Daulatiao Gula}i Jadhav, b a 

Mr Tulshldas Subhanrao Jadhav 

Mr Dadasahcb Khaserao Jagtap 
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Name of Constitu* nr> 


Bclgaum South Gtnei il Rural 
Bijapui Distnct, Muhammad m Ruial 
Riilwu Unions, La bout 

Boml n t it\ (B\<ulln iu*1Pm* 1) Genei il Urbin 

Ptlgaum Noith Gciur il Rural 

Dhaiw u North Gcnenl Rural 

Satan District Midi nnmadan Rm il 

Satira South G* neral Ruial 

Dharwu North G*nenl Itural 

Ahmednbul ( it's Mmoen s Genu il Urbin 

Ratnagin Ninth, Gcmril ltmal 

Dlnrwir South, Gencr il Ivuinl 

Poon i 1 ist Gen* i il Rural 

Shol ipur Noith V ist (k neral ltui il 

Wist Khindc sh Dishn t Muh imnndan ltui il 

It itnapn l Disti nt, Muhammadan Rural 
Ranara Distnct, General Ruial 

Shol ipui ( ill (1 < xl lit labour) 1 ibom (Non 
Union) 

Eomba\ ( it Noith ind l>oinbi\ ^ubuibxn 
Distnct, Genenl lliban 
Fast Inch i Gotton Vssocntion ton nut ru mil 
Inilustij 

Bomb x\ ( it ^ North and Pombn Subiiibm 
District 

Koliba Distnct, General Rural 
Ahmed ib \d Noitli, Genenl lluril 
Belgium Noith, Genei il Rural 
last Kh inch sh West, General Rural 
Pomba\ ( itv South, Muhammad in Urban 
Kolaba Distiict General Kuril 
y r est Khandosli i ist Gtneril Kuril 
Fiet Rlundcsh 1 »st , Gcncril Runl 

Bombay City (lent A1 milu, lhulcshwvi ind 
Girg nun) Gc n< ral Uiban 
Ahmedabad ( it\ General Urb m 
Ahmed ibad Noith, General Rural 
Railwai Unions Labour 

Trad* Unions of Seamtn ind Dock worker 0 . 
Labour [Trade Union ] 

Last KU indc sh Dntnct, Muliamraadam Rural 


Name of Mimber 


Mi Paiappi ( hmhisippi Tnkati 
Mi kliiluhill Abisihcb J imckai )M ilh 
M i Sln\ iksln lloinmsji Jhiln ila 
Mi linibhu P unitishink ir Jo*dii 
Mi N ira\ inno Gmuiao loslii 
Mr \ jshw umthrio N iruanrao Jog, u A , il p 
khin Sihch 11 ijl Ahmad Rasim Tv ichhi 
Rio Sibeb Annippi Nai i\ in Rim am 

Ih* Uonomiblc w idd ipp i lotappa Rambli 
lit 111,11 H 

Ahs \ iji its mi i B il\ mti u Tv iiiuga 

Mi shi\j mi 1 nm in Karandik ir, m a up 

Mi Sbi ip id Sin mi iji kuigudii 

Ah Appiji \esbw intiao ah u Ripusiheh Rate 

Mi Plngwio sunblmppa Katbxk 

i\ liv\ *3 1 Rislmuddm Iiliwaji Momniklm Rnzi, 
M A LI « , Adio* it* 

Mi V/i/ Gofiu Km 

Mi Slush* in Nun inno Keshwam 

Ah himdnndra Amnji Khedgikir 

Mi Bil G mgidlni Rht r Solmtoi 
Ah T> lnwurji A lvhimji 
Ah Abihomul Musi R ill* dir 

\h Dittihna Kishinath Runtc pa ti p 
Mi 1 hu„ilil Dim ajlil Lull 
Mr Ann i Bibiji Tattlie w \ , nil 
Mr Aliganlal Nagindis 
Ah Alilioim da]i All ibu\ 

ALr R imehmdri N u i\ m Almdlik 

Mi Nundeoiao Budhajnno AI iratlie 

Ah Rtjinil J ikhuhand M mv *di 

Air Nag ind as 1 uhlan and is Master, p \ ll p 

Mr Ganesh \asude\ Alavalankei, Bi li p 

Mr ITauprasad Pitambei Mehta 

llu Monoui ible Mr Jamnadas Madhaijl Mehta, 
Bu at I aw 

Mr Akhtar Habin Mir/a 

All Moh imad Suleman Caesurn Witlia 
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Name of Const it uenc 


y 


Names of Candidates elected 


Sttju i Smtli (oneral Rmal 
■stmt Di 1 1 ict , Gem ral Rural 
Bo do 

Sholipm Southwest, Ge?neril Rural 
Pint Imi iluls W c st General Rur il 
Uniu j sit \ 

Born I i*i v ( it\ (Bliuleshvi n) Women s tuner il 
Uiban 

N isik W < st Gem ral Rui il 
Dlniw n \oitli Gem r il Rural 
Ahmed ilnl le\hle Unions I ahnm 

Bombiv < dv (I’oit Mindvi, Bhult sliwai and 
Girgauin) Gtntial Uilnn 
Alunedn i g ir Ninth, Gc neial Rural 
Dlimui Sooth Gtneial Rural 
NisikAVest Genei il Rui il 
Ahimdilnd < it v , Mohamtn id an Uiban 
Rato ign i South, G< m r il Rur il 
1 ist kh mdtsh Wi st. General Rui al 
lvui i Distnet General Rural 
Do do 

Alum ding ir District Mnh imnmclan Ruril 
We st kli mdtsh We st, G( n< i il Rur il 
Rioicli Suit Bnision Mulnmmadin Rural 
S it ir i Soul li Gc nei al Rui a 1 
T ist KlitmhshWest OenerilRuiil 
Belgium South General Ruril 
Rolibi Distnet Genertl Rural 
Alum ding u Noitli General Rural 
Be Ik mm Noith Gencrtl Ruril 
1 ist kh mill sh We st, Gmeral Rural 

Bombay ( lty (l 1 oi t, Mimlw, Phule slnvai and 
Giigium), Gnu ral Urbm 

Bijapui South, Gene r il Rural 
J ist ]yh inch sli Bast, Gem ral Rur il 
Dlurwu Distiii t Womens Geneial Rural 
ih mi South General Rural 

Bombay Clumber of Comm cm md Bombay 
Pic side ney 1 tades Association, Comment 
md Industry 

Bombay City cum Bombay Subutban District, 
Anglo Indnn 

Bio uh Sub Division General Rural 
Kolabi Distiict, Muhammadan Rural 
1 hatia Distriet Muhammadan Rural 


Air Slunkar Band man" Afohite 

Mr Mornbhii R isanjl 

Mr Moiaiji Ram hliodjl 

Mi Jav \\ mt G linn shy am More i y , n b 

All AV imam ao sRaram Mukuhim 

Mi Ranmalal Alim kill Munslii, HA, IL II 
Ad vex itt 

Alts rilivatiRanu ilal Munshl 

All V r isint Nimyin Naik 

All Ghimillippi Raehappa Nahvudi 

Ah GuDari 1 il N md i 

Alt K 1* Nariman, B A , ll b 

Rao Bahadui Namdeo 1 knath Na\le, B A , LL B 

Mi limmippa Rudi ippa Neslivi 

All Put hour ij Ainol ike hand Nimanee 

AD Mihmael Vasin Nurie 

Mr Sluunr io Vishnu Pirulekar 

Mr Bari Vinayak Pataskar, b a , LL B 

Air B ibublia i Jasbh u Patel 

Mr Bli ulalbhai Bhikhabliai Patel 

All ALilionicdbawa Madhubawa Patel 

All Alangt sh Babhuta Patel 

Mi Musa] l I* usufji Patel 

Mr At m ai am Nina Pat il 

All tnmbhiriao Avieliltrao Patil 

Mi K ill mgouda Shiddangouda Patil, B A , LL B 

Mi L i\m in Gov ind Patil 

Ali T iixman Madhav Patil 

Mi Alalgouda Pungouda Patil 

Mr N irliar Rajaram Patil 

All Saelashiv Knnoji Patil 

Mr Shinkugoueli Tunmangouda Patil 
All Vitlial Natlm Patil, Bai at Law 
Airs N i gamin a Kom \ eerangouda Patil 
Air C* mesh Krishna Pliadkc 
Air G O Pike 

Mr Stanley Henry Prater 

Mr C hliotalal Balkrishna Purani 
Mr Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Khan Bahadur Sirdar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddin 
Saheb Rais 
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Name of Constituency 


Ratnagiri North General Rural 

Rntnagiri South, General Rural 

1 liana Noith General Rural 

Ahmednagar South, General Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European 

Ahmedabad Millowners Association, Commerce 
and industry 

Bomba} Millowners Association, Commerce and 
Ind ustiy 

Satara Noith, General Ruril 
Dharwar Distiict Muhammadan Rural 
Sataia Noith, General Rural 
Poona District, Muhammadan Rural 

last Khandesli District, Muhammadan Rural 
lhana South, General Rural 
Nasikhast General Rural 
Kanara District, Muhimmadan Ruial 
Satara North, Gtneral Rural 
Satara South General Rural 
Ranch Malm Is East, General Rural 
Surit Distiu t, Muhammadan Ruial 
Bombay (U> JNoith and Bombay Subuiban 
District General Urban 
Bijapur Noith General Rural 
Eolaba Distiict, General Rural 
Ahmedabad City, Girnral Urban 
Nasik East Gentral Rural 
Poona Wist Gmeral Rural 
Poona Cit> , Womens Cuneral Urbm 
Poona West, (general Rural 
Bombiy City (Girgaum) Wonnns Muham 
madan Urban 

Eaiia Distriit General Rural 

Belgaum Noith General Rural 

'lhana North, General Rural 

Deccan Sardars and lnamdars, Land holders 

Ahmedabad South General Rural 

Ritnagni South, Genual Rural 

Poona East General Rural 

Bombay City Noith and Bombay Suburban 
Distiict, General Urban 


Name of Candidates Elected 


Rao Saheb Babajeerao Narayaniao Rane 
Mr Bachajee Ramchandra Rane 
Mr Dattatraya Waman Raut 
Mr Trabhakar Janardan Roliain 
Mr W W Russell 

Mr Sakai lal Balabhai 
Mr Sorabji Dorabji Saklatvala 
Mr Shankar Hari Satlic 

Sardar Mahaboobali Khan Akbarkhan Savanur 
Mr Klianilerao Sakharam Savat 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Ha]i 
Shaikh Kalla 

Mi Shaikh Mohamad Hasan Bar at Law 
Mi Kanji Govind Shet 
Mr T alchand Hirachand Shet 
Mr Ismail Hassan Bapu Shiddika 
Mr Bajirao alias Babasaheb J lgdeorao Shinde 
Mr Pandurang KeBliav Shiralkar 
Mr Laxirndas Mangaldas Shnkant 
Mr Ahmed Ebi ihim Singapori 
Mr Savlaram Gundaji Sougavkar 

Mi Muiigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi 
Mr Kamalaji Raglio lalkar 
Mr Balvantrai Parmadrai Tliakore 
Mr Raosaheb Bliausaheb r i liorat 
lino Bahadur Vitlialrao Laxmamao r lhube 
Mrs Laxmibai Ganish lhuse 
Mr Hari Vithal Tulpule, B A , Li B 
Mrs Salima Eaiz B T>abji 

Mr Bliaijibhai Ukabliai Vaghela 

Mr Balwant Hanmant Varale 

Mr Govind Dliarmaji Vartak 

Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Yinihurkar, B A , 

Mr Islneilal Kalidas Vyas ba 

Mr Purshottam Vasudeo Wagh 

Mr Balaji Bhawansa Walwekar 

Mr Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Elected Members 


Constituency 


Kolaba cum Ritnagiri General Rural 
last khandesh cum West Khandesh G< neral 
Rural 

Bombay < itv cum Bombiy feubuiban Disitrut 
Muhamnnd in Rural 

Bombay ( it> cum Bombay Suburban District, 
General Urbm 

Thana cum Ndbik cum Alinmlnagai , General 
Rural 

Ahmedabid cum Kairi, General Rural 
Dharwai cum Kanin, General Ruril 

Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bijapur, General 
Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburb in District, 
General Urbm 

Dharwar cum Kanaia, General Kuril 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburb m District, 
Muhammadan Rur il 

( ential Division, Muh immid in Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban Dibtiict 
General Urban 

Poona cum Satara, General Rural 
Northern Division, Muhammadan Rural 

Bast Khendesh cum West khandesh General 
Rural 

Ahmedabad cum kaira Generil Rural 

Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Gineral Rural 

Broach and Pancb Malials cum Surat, General 
Rural 

Sholapui cum Belgaum cum Biiapui, General 
Rural 

Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmcdnagar, General 
Rural 

Bioach and Panch Malials cum Surat, General 
Rural 

Poona cum Sataia, General Rural 
Presidency, European 
Southern Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Kolaba cum Ratnagirl, General Rural 
(4 members to be nominated) 


Name 


Mr Atmaram Mahadeo Atawane 
Mr Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhoslc 

Sir Currimbhoy Bbrahim, Bart 

Pi oh bsoi Sohrab R Davu, Bir at Law 

Mi Narayau Damodhai Dcodhekar, BA, LL B 

AD Dadubhai Furshotamdas Desai 
Mi Narsingrao Slirimwasrao DeBal 

Hardai Rao Bahidur thandrappa Baswantrao 
Desai 

Ail llatilil Alulji Guidhi 

Air Subray Ramchandra Haldipur 

Dr k A Ham led, B sc , Hi, PHD (Berlin), 
A I , l R C S (London) 

Mr Alnlul Sattarkh in Ameerklian Inamdar 

AD Bcluam Nioiosji Karanjia 

l)r Ganesh Sakharam Mahajanl, M A , rh D 

khan Salieb Aiahomed Ibrahim Makan 

Mr Piemraj Shaligram Marwadi 
Mr Climubhai Ballubhai Mehta 

Airs Hansa Jivraj Mehta 

AD MaugaldaB Aiancharam Pakvasa 

Mr Bheemji Balaji Potdar 

AD Ramchaudra Ganesh Pradhan, B A , LL B 

Mr Sliantilal Harjiwan Shah 
Mr Ramchaudra Ganesh Soman 
Mr Frederick Stones, o B E 
Mr Aiahomed Amin Wazeer Mohomad Tambe 
AD Mahadeo Bajajee Virkar, B A , LL B 



So 


Sind. 


Sind is one of the two provinces mated in 
1936, the otiier being Orissa Unlike the 
latter whieh has been eirvcd out on a linguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sine! wis a 
mmpact unit and was considered a pi ounce 
within a province ivm before its separation 
From tin point of vie w of g< ograpliv ethnology 
and language Sind his greater atllnity to the 
Punjab than to Bombay Nevertheless it his 
been attached to the Bombay Fie side ncy 
administratively ever since its ecmqucst by 
Sir Charle s Napie r in 184 3 

The demand for its scparition into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin It was only about a doz< n ye irs tgo 
that Muslim 1< ade rs st irted the de mand tliat 
Sind win re tin Muslims are in an ove rwhe lining 
majority should have sepiritc administrative 
michiin ry unde r tin in \t n forme d constitution 
so tint it might be a eountorblist to provinces 
where the Hindus are in a majority Whit was 
started as a bargaining point in inter communal 
negotiations his now become an iceomplishcd 
fact 

The Muslim d< Ie gation at the llrst Bound 
Tabic ( onft rence put forwird the demand in 
London in tin winter ot 19 30 JLln question 
was referred to a committee winch iccc pted 
the principle of sc piration sugge sted in c xpe rt 
inquiry to ascertain the tlnmcial aspect of 
the separition ind tlire w the burden of proving 
tile feasibility of sc paration cm those who iskc d 
for it An expert inquiry wis held ind it 
elrew a gloomy picture ot the ilnineial 
future of bind Its findings e m In st be sum 
marised by its re mirk, There is thus 
obviously no cpi stion of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is whether the 
Birrage can stand surety for Sind 

Demand for Separation 

A conference of re present itivc 8 of the people 
of Sind me t in 19 32 to devise me isure s to me e t 
the financial obje e t ions to the sepirition Wide 
divergence of opinion prevuleel at tins eemtei 
enec whose eh li mini eventmlly submitted i 
report ic cording to which the iimuil eklieit 
of the new province for the first six ye irs of its 
life wenilel be Rs 80 lakhs the revenue frenn the 
Barrage being eaten up by interest cliirges 
Roughly from 1945 onwards there would 
be a surplus from the Birragei to help the 
province Based on this assumption the 
authorities set about perfecting the ad mini 
strative machinery m preparation for the 
inauguration of the n< w regime 

With the stage set for the aelvont of the new 1 
province, an Orele r in Council wis issue <1 in 
J anuary, 19 36, announcing that the ne w province 
would start on its career on April 1 1946 and 
creating tr msitional machinery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy is 
inaugurated in accordant with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935 


Of a pc rni incut ehiraete r ire those provisions 
of the Orde l lntouncil which sever hind from 
Bombay ind settle the liabilities of the jsirent 
and the infant in rcsjxet of development loans 
ineurreel duiing the joint finnly period I anels 
forests buildings pre>pe rty cte , will pass to the 
piovinu win re they arc situated Arrc ns of 
t ixe swill be long to the province wheie thetixed 
property is situate or the taxed turns ictions 
took placx Of the outstanding Bombiy 
Irrigation Debt lneurnd before April 1 1921, 

Rs 2 7 4 9 6 384 including Rs 7 3 687 of the 
de bt on lie eoimt of the I loyd 13 irrage and ( m ils 
syste m will be borne by Smd and the rest by 
Bombiy Ot the debt incurred on account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and (_ mals system, all 
exeept the portion reliting to the Nasirabid 
section (whieh is chirge ible m it he r to Bombay 
noi to Sind) will bo borne by Sind Ihe out 
standing Bombay de bt on account of the Bombay 
Oe ve lopme tit Sche me will be tile ele bt of Bombay 
ilonc Otlie r loan woiks will be chargeable 
to tlie province where the works in located 

1 lie te mpoi uy provisions ot tlio Order m 
Council relite to the pe uoel between April 1, 
1936, and the m iu„ur etion ot provinciil auto 
nomy ])uim„ this period the Governor will 
ciny on the ulmimstration assisted by two 
Advisers and a ( ouncil winch will be purely 
velvisoiy in thane te l anel will comprise members 
uominiteel by tlie (rove men Such piovisions 
ot tlie Gove mine nt of Indi i Ac t of 1919 is relate 
to the composition and functions of the provin 
e i el legisl ituc e otineils tlie se p iration of provin- 
e i il subjects into tiansfe mil mil reserved 
| subjects tlie Mimstoisand Lxccutive ( oune illors 
will not apply to Sind during the ti insitioual 
period 

it is also unde rstood tint the te nti il Gove rn 
me nt will li iv e to tome to the li scue of Sind by 
providing tlie funds to meet the deficit in tlie 
liist fe w ye u s In oi ele r to m ike an tnge merits 
foi such i subvention to Sind and Oussa and 
foi otlie i we ik piovinus and gene rally to adjust 
the flnamnl lclitions between the Central 
ind the piovnue s unde r t lu provine lal autonomy 
sehe me Sir Otto Nie me ye r a finineial expert 
wis isked to eonduet an meiuiiy Tie lias 
completed his investigations md submitted his 
re pent according to winch Smd will ge t a cash 
subvention ol Rs 105 lakhs lor a pe lioel of ten 
ye irs iftei whieh the aid will be progressively 
ele e re i seel While on the subject of help from 
the ex litre it may be mentioned that ic cording 
to tlie Nie me ye r rcc online neiations, Sind will 
ge t ifter the first five ye irs ot provincial autono 
my 2 per ex nt of the distributable jiortion of 
the income tax reve nuc 

Population 

Sinel has in are a of 46,378 square miles and 
i populition of 3 S87,000 Of this, the Hindus 
(including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
md the Muslims 2,8 31,000 Iho rest of the 
population Is made up of 1,9 30 Anglo Indians, 
6,576 Luiopeans and 6,627 Indian Christians 
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The language of tin piovmcc, bindhl, thouuh 
it beais many marks of Anbic and Ptisian 
influun e and is written in a form of Pciso 
Vrabie script, is nearer tin original Sansknt 
thinanv other Indi m language Fiw,howe vei 
ire capable of writing it for only 70 out of e ver> 

1 000 people in Sind are literate The avenge 
foi male sis 106 per 1,000, that for females being 
as low as 21 per 1 000 L lie Hindus ire f ir more 
advene eel than the Muslims end enjoy a virtu il 
inonopolv of the trade of the provine e As 
eg nnst 26 1 Hindu literate male s per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims p< r 1 000 are literate 51 p< r 1,000 
lit e r ete Hindu females compare against live 
literate Muslim fe male s The number of those 
life r ete in H nglish are 119 per 10,000— 186 per 
10,000 male s and 34 pel 10,000 females 

Out it e v e ry 100 workers in Sind 59 aie engag 
ed in igrie ultuie and animal husbandry len 
per eent an engaged in manufacturing nidus 
t lies, most of which are , liowevei of the eott ige 
ty pe, there being very few lactone s in Sinel 

J he cultivable irea of the province is mostlv 
commanded by the ie c< ntly eonstrueteel Sukkui 
Barrage and bind cinils, width, with otlu i 
can vis md the Inelus liver ltselt, supply witei 
to 7,500,000 acres ihc Bunge works hvve 
cost n< n lv ‘24 e role s of rupees Ihc Smdhi 
igne ultmist is giaelually bceoming tlive to the 
pen muni regulated supply of uugntion nid his 
outlook is beeoming brighter J ho ripielitj 
with which lands supplied by the Bairige 
svstein vie being taken up auguis well lor the 
success of the se he me and flu prospent> of the 
piovinee is i whole Mre ady theic Ins been 
a grove th in the production of long staple cotton 
all of which is easily absorbed hy Indiin textile 
nulls 

Lloyd Barrage 

J he lUrnge owe s its existence laigclv to the 
re tint Mi George (Now lord) Llcryel the then 
Governor of Bombav, whose name it bens 
Stirted in Inly 192 3, it w vs completed in 
T muary 1932 it was the completion of the 
eli tm of miiiv an engineer met an ilniost 
incredible boon to the e ultiv itor, who foime rly 
e inied on his igneulUiral ope l it ions in a 
hiph 17 vrel m tune i being un Able to depend n 
the proverbial vaguius of the Indus Whit it 
me ins to the Smdhi the Smdhi ilonc knows 
for the Binage li is eon ve ite el — oi hopes to 
tonvc it — i waterless elescit into a smiling 
girelen Mowing with milk and honev 

Iht magnificence of the lehievenunt that is 
the llo\d ban igc cm he imagined when it is 
ie distil tint it is a huge wvtcr re gul itor ton 
si sting of 66 spans, each si\t\ icet wide, the , 
openings being re guided by steel gates, cadi 
weighing lifty tons The Baringe is about a 
mile long, al>out five times the le ngth of London 
Ihidgc Thousands of miles of new eh nine Is 
were excavited varving in width from 346 feet 
in the ease of main canals to onlj two or three 
feet in the case of water courses The totil 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles and tint of 
water courses over 31,000 miles The total 
lengths is thus some 37,000 milts, which means 
about 1J times the circumference of the earth 


Lhe total qu entity of earthwork involved, 
excluding tint tor the watercourses was 569 
erore s cubic feet of earthwoik whuh means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 feet 
e xtc nding to a he lght ot ovc r 550 miles 

Tin function of the Barrage is to lead up the 
live r and store the vv ite r it Sukkur and f iom that 
to distribute it ill the jcariound ice ending to 
it quu< ments ot cultivators The distribution is 
nude through seven gic it canals, regulitcd 
through icgulitors on both binks of the nvei — 
four on the le ft bulk, three on the right I hose 
on the left bink ire ltohri, the Eastern Nara 
the Jkhairpur Teeder List and the h Inn pm 
Feeder West Those on the light bank ne tin 
Ftiennid, the < e ntral Hite and the South 
L istem Fere mil el or 1) idu 

I lie totil nunibe r of ope mugs in all the tanal 
Head -Regulators is 55, e ae h being of 25 fe e t span 
ind e ie li opening being tepupped with three 
eleetneall> ope r ite d ^ates I In total disc hargo 
oi w ite r into ill the cunls is ipproxim ite 1\ 
4 »,7 >0 e use cs in 4 >7,500 g illons p< r se e onel I he 
totil length of the nnin md hr inch e ui ils is 
about 4,700 milt s lo ie eomplishthissta^ge i ing 
teat e xe ivatiem of eutliwoik to the extent ol 
3,000 1 00,000 cubic ie e t was involve el, is much 
is would 611a eli tin la feet wide md four feet 
deep dug found the e epi itoi It w is e stim ite d 
tint the ultiiiute ire i of aninul e ultiv it ion on 
the se lit me would be ovti 5,000 000 lens md 
this would bcumlti vuious iiops ippioximately 
as follow s 

Wheat 2,410,000 acre s , e otton 790,000 ities 
rice 625,000 icres jaunrn, bnjri etc , 695 000 
teres pulse s 5 {,000 ures ind oilseeds 410 000 
ae res 

I his denoted in pioduec would mean the 
following ippioxnn ite qumtities 

Whe it 1 ,13 {,000 tons , (otton 592,500 Inks 
Iriee 447 000 tons , jauari, bojri etc 294,000 
tons, pulses 15 000 tons and oilsuds J17 000 
tons 

Inter-communal Co-operation 

Politic elly the piovinee is biekwaid Only 
the Hindu minority is politic ill v minded the 
Muslims owning alle gi inn to pe isonilitn s r ether 
Hun to principles J hi Hindus ne openly 
tfiaiel of Muslim eloinin me e md of be ing ouste d 
from pulilie life I lie y hivi i he ady eoinmum 
cited this fc r to the new Governor Su Him clot 
Grab im who hisassured them oi his s\ input hv 
and de teimination to safegund tin u legitimate 
interests On tlu otliti hind, tlicie is glowing 
evidence of a de sire outlie jmt ot tin Muslim 
eommunitv to ie issure the minoiitv in regard 
to the continued e njo\ment of its rights 1 cade is 
of both communities art winking foi the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring ibout an e ra of inter -communal 
eoopeiation and goodwill so necessaij for the 
successful working of the ie foime el constitution 
under unfavourable tin mtial conditions 

Karachi 

No at count of Sinel will be complete without 
a rofercii(A) to its t ipital, lv iraehi It is a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
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facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the Kalachi' the land of the sand dunes 
It was se veral years later that its potentiality s 
as a harbour were re iliac d by the British — Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would sonic cliv 
become the Glory of the East lie u nt 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of iviation, Karachi, which is on the 
mam line of imperial aerial communication 
between Ionelon and Austrilii right across 
India, is bound to become i vital airjort if 
it is not ilready one In addition to being the 
capital of Sind Karachi is the outlet tor the 
products of the Punjab If t ho Barrage becomes 

all that is evpctted of it Karichi m ty have to 
handle in 1990 noarly 1 lii 000 tons of whe it 
r »00 000 bales of cotton 447 000 tons of rice 
208 000 tons of jowir, b'ijri e tc l r > 000 tons ot 
pulses and 117 000 tons of oilseeds That this 
is not altogether Utopian is evident from the 
fact that within four ye irs of the c ommeneement 
of Barr ige operations, that is by the end of 1910 
the following areis were under cultivation in 
Sind 8o0,000 acres under wheat 500 000 acres 
under cotton and 50 000 acre s uiidti rite 

Governor 

H F Sir Lancelot Gr iliam, kCbl, koil 
I 0 s 

J M Gorin, Esquire, ICs, Secretary to H F 
the Governor 

Ciptam R A Shcbbcirc Military 'Secretary to 
H h the Governor 
(aptiin W A Salmon, A1)G 


Ministers 

Hon bio Sir ( hulam Hussein Hidi\atullah 
Kt , Ktbl, Chief Minister 

Hem bleMukhi Gobindiam Pritamdas Minister 

Hon ble Mir Bandcli All Khan ialpur, 
Minister 

SECRETARIAT STAIF 

H K Kirpcl ini, Esquire cii idh Chief 
Secretary to Govern me nt 

C B B (lee Esquire l os, S eeretarif to 
Government F inane e Department 

It E Gibson Esquire , t s i , cii IIS, 
s eeietary, Revenue Department and Re venae 
Commissioner 

A Gordon Esquiie 1ST Secretary Public 
Works Department and Chief Enq inter 

A I Hhirpc Esquiie Deputy Secretary 
Public Works Department 

E Rodngues T squiie ma Assistant Score 
tary Home General ami Politie al Departments 

N V Jlagh i v an Esquire B A , Ll it , Assistant 
Secretary Finance Department 

I I) Mot wa ni Esquire n A , Ll B , lskisfanf 
becretary Ltgal Depat tment 

It S T V Mii/umd u BA, Assistant beeretary 
Publn Works Department 
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Sunu o 
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Muhammadan Rural Dadu (South) 
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Muhammadan Rural Larkana (East) 

Muhumnadan Rural Larkina (South) 
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(West) 

Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (Northwest) 
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Mr Slnmsuddin Klnn Abdul Kabir klrin 

Mr Abdul Satar Abdul Rilmian 

Khan Sihib Rasul Bakhsh Shah Mahbub Shah 

Khan Bihadur k user lvhm Glmlam Muhun 
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Say ed 
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Uni r 

Jam lan Mulnmm id Khan Muliamm id Shu il 
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Mu Gliulim All ill Khan Mir H iji llussun 
Bil hah Klnn 1 ilpui 

Ain Hindi lull Tahiti Mir Haji Muhanim id 
Hussui Klnn lalpui 

Mir (ihulunali Hundiliali Klnn T ilpui 

Sirdir Baliadur Mir Allihbul Klnn Imam 
Biklish Klian Palpur 

Klian Bihadm Saved Ghulam Nabi Shah 
Moil] ill Shah M ii i 

Mr A i bab To/uln Mir Mubunmad 

Miss Jctlubai Pulsul is Sipilunnlam 

Mrs Juiubai Ghul mi ill Allana 
Mi D N O Sullivan 
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Mulnmimidan Ruial, Sukkur (South Hast) 
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The Madras Presidency. 


Die Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Penmsul i, and exclud 
lug the Indian States, all of which hive now 
come under the direct control of the Govern 
mont of Indii has an are i of 12 r > 148 square 
milts It h is on the east, on the Pay of Ben 
gal a eo ist line of about 1,250 milts, on the 
South on the Arabian St a a coast line of about 
450 miles In all this extent of co ist 
however there is not a single naturil hirboui 
of any iinportuici the ports, with tin txctp 
dion of Mulras, md peril ips of Cothin ait 
uuere ly open roidsti ids A pi ite m vaiymg 
>in height above si i level from about 1,000 to 
|abe»ut 1,000 feet uid stre telling northw irels 
ifrom the Nilgirl Hills, oeeupies the c< nti il 
tarei of the Pie side ne y on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western (xh its which imet in 
the Mil, iris llii height of the western moun 
|tuu eh un has an important effect on the ram 
If ill Wlieie tlie chain is hi r li, the mlereepted 
run clouds give a heavy fall which m ly imount 
Ho 1 50 inclieson the seiwird aide but coin uri 
Mively little nin talla on the liudwml side 
£oi the ringe Where the chain is low, rain 
{clouds are not checked in their westward 

^course In the c< ntral table 1 md onthocist 
{to ist flu rainl ill issmill md the he it in sum 
mer excessive Ihe livers vvlueli flow from 
v\e9t to cast in tin ir earlie r course dram rat hi r 
tli m lingate the country but the diltis of 
tin Godavari Kistm md Uauvery aic productive 
of fair crops even iu time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast when 
agrieulture is not dependent on a riintill 
rarelv exieeding 40 mollis and apt to he 
untimt ly 

Population 

Tho population of the Pri sidency w is returned 
at the mums of 193L as 47 193,602 an lmreisc 
of 10 4 pi r unt over the flgurt of 1021 Ihe 
ini re isc was not uniform Ihe distuiti which 
had suftcrid most in 1021 tended to show laigi 
nu mists in 1931 — Bellaiv and Agencies wire 
marked illustrations As a natuial coredlaiy 
to an limeise in populition the President y 
density has risen Hindus aiiount fin 88 per 
tent of tho Madras population Muhammadans 
7 per 1 1 nt and Christians 3 8 poi cent ihe 
actu il number in othei communities is imonsi 
di lahli Tho vast majority of tiie population is 
of tin Dravidian laeo and the principal Dia\i 
dian languages, lamil and J elugu aic spoken 
bv 19 and 18 million poisons lcspectively 
40 pir tent of the population talk lamil, 37J 
p<r cent lelugu, 7 9 pei cent MuDyalam, 
Giiya Kanarese, Hindustani, lulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1 

Government 

j The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
| system generilly similar to that obtaining in 
I Bombay and Bengal There are associated 
|\wth the Governor four members of the Exe 
ive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub 


jects and throe Ministers in e lirgi of the 1 ram 
terred Subjects M ulr is administration differs 
however, in some important re peits from that 
of other major provinces Tin re is no inter 
mediate loi il authority between the Colleefor 
>f thi District and tho authorities at hi ad 
quarters, ( ommissioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Madr is Another t< iture peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministirs luillowing tin practice 
of the Mother ot P irliaim its Madr is Governors 
hive ivir siruc tin ini i ptlon of the PDorms 

< ilK <1 upon the leader of the domin mt party to 
form i ministry giving him fiecdom to silict 
his colleigucs on tin miiiistiy Consequently 
In enjoys the st itus ot t hit f Minister — 
unknown in other provinces in Iinlii 

Agriculture and Industries 

The principal occupation of the province Is 
agriculture engaging about (>8 Dr cent of tin 
population Iln puncipil food crops ut me 
diolam ragl an 1 kunlm I hr rtidustihil ciops 
no cotton sugari ane and groundnuts J lit 
agricultural cdui it ion is i ipidly piogrissing m 
the Piosidi ncy Die ntivitiis ot the Agmul 
tui il Depirtnnntin matteis edui itional consist 
in tin running of a college it Coimbatore 
affiliated to the Umveislty of M uli is three fann 
lilxmiirs s< bools numirous <lc monstiation 
films As it vv is found th it the pi i sent com si of 
middle si hool cduc it ion does not s itisty theimsJs 
ot the nots the only school m unt lined by the 
dipaitnnnt at J alip u imln vv is Hosed with 

< (ft ct itont 1 st ApullOii A Middle School is 
howevei now in imt urn <1 by tin Distm t Pond 
of Mailt is at Usd imp it h 1 hi institution ot 
slant prutiial courses in farm management 
and alia il subji cts in tho Agric nil ural t'ollcgi at 
Coimbatore h ive bi in sini tiomd While patltly 
which is tin st iple food of the population o< c u 
pies tho 1 ugt st c ultivahlo area, cotton and sugar 
cane are by no mo ins mtonsldeiable crops ot the 
province and are receiving close attc ntion at thi 
hands of the local agricultural authorities Ihe 
area under e otton irrigati d and uiurngatcd is 
estimated at 2,1 *8,380 Hires and ns in the case 
ot paddy ettorts are being mule to produce 
bettor struns of cotton suited to different 
localities by means of both selection and hybrid! 
zation Side by side with an increase In the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
ireas, improved varieties have been sy sterna 
tie illy introduced A special feature of 
the agricultural aitivities in the Piesidency 
Is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to tho economic development 
of the province They have organised 
themselves as i registered body under the title 
of The United Planters Association of South 
India on which art represented coffee tea 
rubber anel a few other minor planting pro 
ducts The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Us 70 04,81 842 
in 193134 and Kb 76 98 36,552 In 1934 85 
deci eased to Rs 76 09 60 826 in 1915 36 As ia 
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other provinces, the forest resources are exploit | 
ed by Government There are close upon 19 000 
square miles of reserved forests j 

Thirty eight spinning and weaving mills were 
at work during the year and they employed 
54,684 operatives The number of jute mills at 
work was four At the close of the year 193 r > 
the number of the other factories in thf Presi 
dency was 1,500 Those consisted of oil nulls, 
rope works, tii works, etc Tinning is one of 
the principal industries of tin Presidency and j 
there is considerable c\port trade m skins and 
hides The manufacturing iitivitiis which are 
under the direction of the J)e partnu nt of Indus 
tries are mainly coniine el to the production of 
soap There are a number of indigenous mateh 
factories run on cottage lines It is expected 
that the levy of the < xcise duty on matches will 
drive otf the market products ot inferior quality 
and it is probable that only the very efficient 
units ot the eottige industry will be able to 
continue the manufacture of matches once the 
full force of the excise duty is felt upon the 
industry It is slowly becoming recognised , 
that the Madias Trcsideney is one ot the 
most suitable parts of India for sugarcane 
cultivation and tint the severil deep rooted 
varieties of cane which have been evolved at 
( onnbatore and n quire very little water are 
especially Hinted for the conditions which obtain 
in several areas of the Presidency where they 
grow better than in the north The depart 
me nts of Industries and Agriculture assist 
the development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
of white sugar t>> centrifugals b> getting tr lined 
sugir technologists by tiie awird of scholar 
ships and by inve stig itmg schemes for starting 
sugar faetorii s 

The Victoria Technical Institute continued 
to leceive annual subsidy of Its o 000 in 
connection v\ 1th the appointment 01 an agent 
in London tor the s ill ot products oi M uiias 
cottage industries in Luropean markets 

Education 

The Presidency s rccoid in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progre s 
There ire at present ibout 51 000 public insti 
tutions, ranging fiom village piimary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, the lr total 
strength being about 3 133 000 Special efforts 
are being made to provide educition for boys 
belonging to the Depressed Classes The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 at 
the instance of a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province — Government, local fund, Munici 

f ial or aided — -should be exempted from bchool 
ees in any Standard up to III lorm l he total 

expenditure of the pro\incc on Education is in 
the neighbourhood of Rs 551 lakhs The 
principal education il institutions in the province 
are the Madras Andhra and Annanulii Uni 
versities, the Presidency College the Chri tian 
Colli ge, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa & 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary's College for Women, Madras the bt J 
Josephs College, Trichinopoly, the American 
College, Madura, the Government (ellege, 1 
Kumbakonara , the Government College, 1 


Rajalimundry , the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore , the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 
M idras (Guindy) 

Cochin Harbour Scheme 

The importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good liaibour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a vahubh hinterland and provide 
a reidy outlet lor agricultural and other produce 
from an area which is at present not adequately 
s< i ved by a convc nient or wi 11 equipped harbour 
1 lit schtim involved cutting a passage through 
tin bir which previously blocked the entrance 
fiom tin si a to an extensive backwater, and 
then by dredging and reclamation forming a 
slu Itt red harbour giving full protection and 
fnlhties at all seasons of the year An agree 
nit nt was reuhed in 1925 between the Govern 
ments of India and Madras and the Barbara 
ot Lravaneori and Cochin States indicating how 
the work was to be carried out and outlining 
the fininiial airangcuunts necessary A trial 
cut was made m 1922 23 and the effects of the 
monsoon then on was observed The results 
luorded weie examined by a Committee of 
Harbour Inginitrs in Fngland who reported 
favourably on the prospects of the siheme 

Till first i ut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
| 124 feet dup was lompltted on 30th March 
1928 lilt (hanntl through the outer bar is 
I now 1 miles long by 450 feet wide and a minimum 
diptli ot 10 feet at 1 WOS T is nuintained 
throughout the >ear since 1930 the Harbour 
h is been in constant and itgulai use bv all ships 
ind regul ir pissengtr sirvius liave been inau 
, gui ited by t lie P & O Co , the Bibby line and 
tin B I b N (o To facilitate night navigation 
i the eh innels have been lighted A powerful 
tug lias been piovided and ships can enter and 
have the hirbour at all states of the tide A 
hotel on modern lints his been constructed to 
Ipiovich ucommodation for passengers calling 
at the port Dining the >ear 1930 the Bibby 
Tine took mole pissmgeis from Cochin than 
from eitlui Riugoon or Colombo 

I Cochin was declaied a major port under the 
control of the Government ot India with effect 
fiom 1st \ugust 1 9 10, and the cxeiution of the 
4tlistigi works lias bien samtionul and is now 
in lapid progitss Tin se include the construe 
| turn ot dup wit ei whaives with railwav con 
tuitions eonstiuction of god owns and transit 
sheds, the installation of rapid handling cranes 
and other tianspoit facilities these improve 
meats aie bung made on the new mlamation 
(Wilhngdon Island) of which about 600 acfces 
luve been formed already bv dredgings from the 
hirbour Jhis Island will be count (ted to the 
mainland bv i lail and road bridge across the 
backwater and by a road biidgc to Mattancherri 
1 (( oihin) The Shoianur trnakulam railway 
Inn lias bien converted from metre to broad 
gaugi and opened for traffic The line will be 
ixtmded to the wharves at the Willingdon 
Island These developments which are ex 
pi ited to bi finished b\ the beginning of 1940 
will greitly enhance the utility of the port to the 
planting and Agricultural areas in that part 
of the Presidency 
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Local Self Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act 
in 1930 and the main chingib (fleeted by the 
Amending A<t which was brought into force 
on 21st April 1936 were as follows — 

(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into lorty territorial ones, 

(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor 

(3) the provision for aldt rmen 

(4) the men ise in tht maximum strt ngth oi 
the coun< ll from 50 to OS members (onsistirig 
of 60 elected counolllois, five ildcimm the fid 
by the council and not more than three sp< ml 
councillors appointed by Government foi special 
subjects , 

(5) the reservation of three special scats for 
Adi Dravidas ind two foi Libour , 

(0) the widening of the franchise , 

(7) the abolition of the system of represent 1 
tion of minority communities by normnition , 

(8) the provision for better contiol over chersi 
and hunting grounds 

(9) the provision for the levy of a tix on 
advertisements 

(10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 
rates of ltvy of the property tax at 19$ and 20 

{ )er cent respectively of tho annual value of 
wildings and lands and 

(11) the constitution of a new luxition 
Appeals Standing Committee with a (.human 
appointed by Government 

Tho Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930, and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930 

The amending Acts of 1930 winch came into 
force on the 20th August 1930, provide, inter 
alia, for tho abolition of tlie system of nomina 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panclnyats within the scope of the Madris 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local seif government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the ere a 
Don of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such In respee t of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non confidence being passed , 
igainst him by a prescribed majority lhe 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments 
laluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1934 

In the interests of administration, eommis 
sioners have been appointed to almost all the 
Municipalities in tho presidency anl these have 
replaced non official chairmen & executive 
authorities 


Under an Aim tiding Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards were abolished with effect from 1st April 
1934 This step was undertaken as these bodies 
bccauif financially e mbarr issed Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards with a 
viow to avoid extreme cent rili sat ion of adminis 
trat ion of district bo 1 rds it his been decided 
to bifurcate them Up to the end of 19 55, the 
number of distriet boaids bifuracted w is four 
Light district boaids wcic biiunctcd in 1936 
By 111 Act of 19 55, the focal boards in tho 
presidency have been divided into three groups 
for tho pm pose of elections so tint elections 
will be held to 1 third of the local boards every 
year I he object ot this legislation was 
idministrative convenience 

By in Ac t of 1 930 ordiri try courts of law have 
been clc billed from 1 suing injunctions restrain- 
ing pi oec e dings which an being or 1 bout to bo 
t ike 11 for the eotielue t of ele c tions to lot ll bodies 
ind pie pn itioii of eleetoril rolls iu connection 
thiiewitli 

Local bodies are now enabled undor the 
Madris Locil Authorities Lntortainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction 

Irrigation 

In M ire h 1925, the Secretary ot State sane 
turned the Gauvcry Reservoir Piojoct, the esti 
mated cost of which amounted to about £4$ 
mil lions 1 lie project has been framed with two 
miiQ objects in viow lhe first is to improve 
the existing lluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvriy Delta iirigitlon of e,ver a million 
acres tho second Is to exte nd irrigation to a 
now aui of 501 000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated add 150,000 tons of 110 to the food 
supply of the country i lie sc heme wide h 
wis completed in 19 54 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
foi a canal neatly 88 miles long with a con 
nccted distributary system Owing to the neccs 
sity for pro viling a 1 1 quatt surplus arr mgements 
to dispose of floods similar to U 10 phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estim ite 
had to be reused and the revised estimate 
stands at ibout £ millions A saving of 
nearly £$ million santlcipated Another import 
aut piojcct is the Ptriyar project which is in 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec 
tricity laking its rise in the Western Ghats 
the river flows into tile Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory After prolonged 
negotiations the lravancorc Durbar consent 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
1 ravancoro hills for being diverted towards the 
Last Some three thousand feet above sea 
level a concrete and masonry dam haw been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest 
level of the dam a channol through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water shed where they are led into the river 
Valgal The total quantity of water impound 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across tho 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land The 
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Irrigable area commanded by the Periy ir s> stem 
Is 14 3 000 acres while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for HO, 000 acres lo make 
up for thlsdellcit, tin effective capacitv of the 
lake was increased in 1913 by lowering the 
watershed cutting The are i already under 
irrigation in the Matins Presidency total 
about 7 B million acres Of this over 3 
million acres are served by petty lingation 
works numbering about 36 000 

Electric Schemes 

lhe first stage of the Pykira Hydro Met trie 
project which was under construction bv the 
Government of Madras has now been completed 
and is in operation trom 1st April 1033 It 
consists in utilising a fall of over 3 000 ft in 
the Pykara river as it descends the Nilgiris 
PI itc au for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the neighbour 
ing districts, viz , the Nilgirie and Colm 
batore andpait of Malabar, Salem rrithinopoly 
and lanjorc The Glen Morgan scheme started 
in 1928 with the object of supplying power to 
the main construction works of the Pykara 
project has now been merged with it In 
its present completed form the project consists 
of the main power house at Singira with 
an installed plant rapacity of 33 000 B IT P 
and the transformer station the receiving 
station at ( oimbatoro 10 other substitions 
189 miles of 60 K V line, 173 miles of 22 
KV hue and 135 miles of 11 KV line 
The booked cost up to 31st Much 1 93G is 
Its ] 77 91 909 lhc tola! numlxi of units 
g< minted during the yeai ending Mireh 1930 
wa fc 0Vfr 50,000 000 and it is expected to re uh 
70 000 000 units in 1930 17 Owing to the 
rapid me lease m the deiutnd foi power steps 
hive been taken to provide idelitioinl stoinge 
of water it Mukuiti to supple me nt iny heutige 
of witer it tin lore bay dining eh y months 
lhc revenue realised during 19 ,r >30is ibout 
Its u> 171 ikhs against Its p 041 ikhs,< stun ited 
at the time the scheme was submit* d for s nation 
Tiie eon tmetion of the Mettnr Hydro J-ketiic 
aehanu is in progress It is expected to com 
menu* supply in 1917 1 lie e stinnted capitil 

investment on the scheme is ibout Ks M liklis 
exe hiding the cost of the Hydro Lleetiie pijits 
inse ite d in the Dam and the cost of the ti ms 
mission line sand substations in the Iriiliinopoly 
and Tanjou disfihtfe which aie now included in 
the Pykcra System end wlneli arc proposed 
to lx trinsfeneel to the Mettm System wiien it 
begins ope r it ion lhe initnl genention e>n a 

lough estimate is expected to be 21000 000 
units Besides the hichinopoly uiel Janjorc 
dist liets to be tinn^fiircd from the Pykira 
system the are i to lie supplied by the Mettm 
scheme will cover the Silim South Arcot, Noitli 
Areot and Chittoor distiiets 

Co operation 

lhe slight improvement tint there lias been 
in the economic conditions of the peojilc is 
reflected in the record of the progress of the 
co operative movement (lining 1935 36 Tht 
apprteiablt increase in the loan transactions 
of (entral Banks denotes the rtturn of con 
fldtnee in the e reelit woi thine ss of the ryot — 
a e onfidene c fully j ustifle el by the progress in the 
r< payments of loans by the agile ultunsts to the 
village societies and by the village societies 


of Centril Bulks I hue Ins been a noticeable 
de ci east in the pt ree nt igt of bil me c to demand 
under print ip il arrenr interest and current 
interest both in Central Bulks and agiie ultural 
societies lhe policy of rectification and eon 
solid ition of existing soeie ties was continued 
As rnrny is 212 sot it ties were registered during 
the year as against 100 in the previous year 
a good numbci being non credit societies lhe 
registration ot 334 so< ltties was cancelled as 
tompired with 281 in 1934 35 Liquidation 
was nsoited to only when ell attempts picmd 
futile to revive societies either by sup< rse sion 
of eoiunuttees multi section 43 of the M idris 
( imperative Soe ie ti<"s Aet 1932, or by applies 
tion of bylaw 62 and appointment cf agents 
Under the scheme of subvention to Central 
Banks foi t urying on consolidation uid recti 
fleition work the Provincial Bank paid 
its 1 J 470 to 19 eenti »1 banks and the central 
binks in the ii turn spi nt Its 1 37 760 from the ir 
funds on this wrn-k Dining the year the 
Bcgisfiai s scheme or ie_e tiflcation was pursued 
by ell central bunks and ulditional secuilties 
wen obt lined in respeet of loins amounting to 
Its ](> >i 1 ikhs which were ill secured lhc 
adetpiaey of the security for loans aggregating 
Its 267 76 liklis given by as many as 6,228 
soeutieshas o far bee n e x inline el The strong 
re set us built up by eenti il bulks will enable 
them without eletiiinent to their flnaneiil 
stihility to write otT ultunitcly some had and 
n re cove ruble debts wflieh hive been brought to 
notice The Cuitial land Moitgnge Bank 
iceordtel mother year of steady inel sustained 
pi ogress Hunks to cheap money its con 
veision operations weie sueetssful and no 
debentures e irry int< re st exceeding 4 per cent 
As in the pist the benefit of low interest was 
pa hcd on to ultimate beirrowers and no loan 
be irsinoie tliuisixj>ei tent Debentures of the 
vilue of Its 46 57 900 were issued is against 
Its 28 72 800 in the pinions ve ir Primary 
lind mentgigt bulks whieh numbered 80 
aelv me eel loins to the e xtent of Its 31 41 lakhs 
timing the ye u is against Its 20 571ikhsinthe 
pievious ye u Lind Moitgage Banks have 
up to lOtli June 1936 contributed a sum of 
Its ]0 1 04 lakhs towards the rule mption of debts 
by tht nots The Piovinuu Handloom 
Weavers Society whieh staited work in August 
1935 made a net profit of Its 59C 

The agricult nr il elisses continue el to suffer 
from the afte i effects of the general economic 
de pie ssion and this is reflected in tht state of 
oveieiues in societies during the year 19 34 35, 
though there was a notice ible fall in the 
pe Mintage of baliuce to demand in the case 
of both prineipil and current interest in trie 
dues of agrit ultural so< ictus A satisfactory 
fiatuie of the year was that Central Banks 
mere ised their loin transactions from Its 84 77 
liklis to Its 102 07 lakhs The? surplus funds 
of Centiil Links were still lurthe r re eluted to 
Its 26 36 lakhs and the Goverrmn nt have snno 
relixed the i< stuetions on the deposits oi funds 
of local bodie s The policy of cautious registra 
turn of societies wis continued Only 100 
soeleties we rcie gistc red during the year as against 
140 in the pie vious yeai, while 28 Societies were 
liquidated Under tin scheme of subvention by 
the Provincial Lank for the rectification of 
bocicties the non official staflt was able to reduce 
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iverdins in 1 0>4 bad soe Ictus to Ik low M) 
* r ctnt Almost all the CVntiil Hunks h ivt 
idopti d tb< ltgistrars sola me for tin exannna 
ion of individual loans in affiliate d Sot n tits 
vitli the result that, at tin end of tin >1 ar 
uhhtionil st unities win obt unt d in it spit 
>t loins amounting to Rs 14 OH 1 iklis whit h 
vt it ill s< cun d da South Indii loopeiitivi 
nsuianu Society started in Mireh 19 52 con 
inued to do sitistutoiy work during tin yt ai 
Llie (tnlril I md Moitgagi Rink whuh wis 
itaitt d in 1929 toi tin puipom of tin in< 1114 
)i 1 in * 1 y Imd moitgugt Links by Uniting 
lebi ntun s hid niothi r snutssful yt 11 It 
s lit tl tit bt nt no s 1 o tin t \t< nt ot Rs 28 72 S00 
12 unst is 2 t 70 r » 0 l) ill 19 5 5 1 1 In n 1 old mi < 
Mth its polity ot counting of lnji intt it st 
)t li mg dt bt nt uu s into oiks <uiym_ 1 lowt 1 
aft of mt < it st one Rank t <m\< itt d <lt bt ntuit s 
)t 1 t ot 1 1 v iliit ot Rs 10 s * 200 and t la bt nt tit 
>f tbt it diietion 111 t he latt w is pisst d on to t ht 
lltinuti bonowt 1 s 111 1 Ik pi liiniy b ml s iHinds 
ire now midi i\ uliblt lo tin in d (» ]k 1 tt nt 
nten st lln (.on mint nt lnvt guuinttttl 
jolhtln print ipil ot ind tin nilt it si on tin 
hluntuits issin el h> tilt Link sitistyin_, 
t ltain conditions mil debentuits so guiim 
(til haxebtioim tmstu sum it ns letonlmg 
o an amt ndment ot the Indian Jnists 
Ut 


Law and Order 

The Superior Court for Gi\il and Criminal 
Judicial work In the Pmsldenoyis the High Court 
at Madras which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne j ndges Hie existing 1 iw provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Tudges Xor 
the 1 1 ministration of criniin il justice there ait 
28 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (ineluding 
threo for agent y tracts) Additional md 
Assistant Ses ions Tudges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the v\ ork is heavy X hen 
tin re are the District Magistrate* the Subordi 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magisti itt s 
C ho admmistntlon of civil justice is tarritd on 
bv 2> District Judges and X0 Subordinate 
Tudges and 142 Distuct Munsiffs In 1 he 
Presidency Town thiro are a ( ity ( ivii touit 
consisting of two fudges and Smill Caust s 

< ourt t onsistiug of a Chief Judge tnd two 
olhtr Tutlges Madrasis 1 litigioiu ptounce 
md the records show one suit foi tvtrv 8» 
persons The Police dtpiittiunl is under an 
rnspet tin (mineral who his sixth put ns four in 
ciurgc ot ruigt s of the Prt suit ncy one inehnige 
ot the Rulwi> Point indthi ( 1 iimn 1 1 Invest iga 
lion Dtp trim* nt and one in c barge of tin Madias 

< it V l olicc is (ommissunui of i oht 0 V 
Supt rintc intent is st itioin d at each district 
I lie sane! loin d strength ot the lermantnt 

j polite tort t is about 29 100 int luding the 
I Malabar Spet lal is Polit e 
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— 

HldDb OJ> AC'flOU N IS 

Riulge t 

1« st 1111 ites, 

J 930-17 

Rl VI NU 1 

Rs 

II — I axes on Income 


HI -Salt 


V — T anti Revenue 

7 42 79 100 

"V I — r xeise 

3 94 12 000 

VII — St imps 

2 01 92,800 

V III — X orest 

43 2(5 S00 

IX —Registration 

31 24 600 

^ A — Scheduled 1 ixt s 

7 a, 000 


Hlahs of Ace ounis 

Rudu t 

X stun ite* 

X xi 1 mu rinu 

10 5(3 37 

Rs 

r > — I and Revenue 

IS 01,200 

6 — X xcisc 

3 5 38 600 

7 —St imps 

r *,7o 100 

8 —Forest 

37,46 200 

&A — Forest Capital outlaj 


(barged lo ID ve mu 

2 98 000 

9 — Registration 

29 r >1 300 

9 -V — Sthednlcd f l nes 

600 

l r > — Irrigation— O t h e 1 
Rive nue Txpendi 
turc linaneetl from 

Ordinary Revenues 

42 32,100 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of accounts 

Estimates, 

Heads of Accounts 

Estimates, 


1936 37 


1936 37 

Rfvenuk — contd 

Rs 

Expenditure — contd 

Rs 

XIII — Irrigation, Navigation 


XIII — Irrigation, Navigation 


Embankment and 


Embankment and 


Drainage Works for 


Drainage works for 


which Capital Ac 


which Capital Ac 


counts are kept — 


counts are kept — 


Gross Receipts 

6,90,100 

Working Expenses 

42,67,200 

XIV — Irrigation Navigation 


16 — Construction of Irri 


1 mbankmont and 


gation, Navigation, 


Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept 

XVI —Interest 

1,70,900 

22,05,100 

Embankment and 
Drainage WorkB 

19 — Interest on Ordinary 
Debt 

3,40,500 

65,37,800 

20 — Interest on other 


XVII — Ad ministration 


Obligations 

11,700 

of Justice 

15,69,000 

21 —Appropriation for Re 


XVIII —Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

5,94,500 

duction or Avoid 
ance of Debt 

25 94,600 

22 — General Administration 

2,78,12,300 

XIX — Police 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 

5,50,100 

24 — Administration of Justice 

25 — Jails and Convict Settle 

96 92,400 

21,60,000 


rnents 

XXI —Education 

7,67,400 

26 — Police 

1,69,79,700 

XXII —Medical 

9,45,300 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

10,600 

XXIII —Public Health 

1,83100 

30 — Scientific Department 

83,800 

XXXA — Hydro Electric Schemes 


XXIV —Agriculture 

6,11,400 

Working Expenses 

6,83,900 

XXV — Industries 

15 77,700 

31 — Education 

2,55 53,600 

32 — Medical 

94,82,400 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Dc 

partments 

47,58,200 

33— Public Health 

34 — Agriculture 

25,61,900 

41,75,300 

XXX —Civil Works 

49,80,300 

35 — Industries 

24,19,900 

XXX A — nydro Electric Sohe 


37 — Miscellaneous Depart 

55,73,000 

mes — Gross Receipts 

21,99,000 

ments 

XXXII —Transfers from the 

1,95,000 

41 — Civil Works 

1,54,21,200 

I amine Rt lief I nnd 

41B — Capital Expenditure on 




Hydro Electric Sche 


XXXIII — Receipts in aid ol 

2,14,800 

mes met from Revenues 


Superannuation 

43 — Famine 

1,00,000 

XXXIV — Stationery and Print 

4,17,300 

45 — Superannuation Allow 

86,28,100 

ing 

ances and Pensions 

XXXV — Miscellaneous 

916 900 

45A — Commuted value of Pen 
sions financed from 




Ordinary Revenues 

7 42,200 


10,39,66,000 

46 — Stationery and Printing 

17,97,000 

Total Revenue 

47 — Miscellaneous 

3,94,300 

Excess of Re\ enue over Expend! 




ture 


Total — Expenditure 

16 39,66,000 



charged to Revenue 

I oans and Advances by Provincial 

61,88,800 

Excess of Expenditure over Re 
venue 


Government 
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Heads of Accounts 

Budget 

Estimates, 

L 9 i6 37 

Revfnuf— confd 

11s 

Advances from the Provincial 

1 oans I und Government of 
India 

1 18,11 000 

Suspense 

4 74,200 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

14,88,000 

Civil Deposits 

1,59,400 

Deposit account of the grmt 
fioni the Ce nt 1 il Government 
for the development ol Indus 
tries 

71 100 

Depreciation funds 

2 13,300 

Famine Relief f und 

1 ,07,900 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

25 9 1 600 

Tot il — Receipts 

18 70,74 300 

Opening j » nnuno IWItf 1 und 

43 94 828 

Balance ^ General Balanci s 

1 ,89,88 147 

Grand Total 

21,04 57,275 


Heads of Accounts 


Budget 
Istimates, 
19 ifl 37 


Dl^BUI^T- MI NTS 

5j — C onstruction of Irrigation, 
Navigation I inbank 
ment and l)r image works 
56C — Capital outlay on Industrial 
Development 

58 — ( ipital Outlay on Hydro 
Electric be hemes 
50 — C ivil Works — Not clnrgcd 
to Revenue 

Jotal 

I oans and Advances by Provine ml 
Government 

Advances from Provinei il I oan« 
I und Government ot India 
Suspense 

Subventions from Centnl Hoad 
Devclopim lit Account 
( ivil Deposits 

Depoit u( omit of tin n mt midi 
by tin Gove 1 uiiu nt ol 1 ndi 1 loi 
Em il d« m lupine nt 
Deposit u count ot tin gi intfiom 
tin ( < nti il Ge»\< inn ( nt loi tin 
d< vilopnn nt of Indu tin s 
D< preei ition I unds 
I amine Rein f I und 


Rs 


17,05,100 

15,000 

1 06,03,000 

__ 20 34 000 
1 64 16 ‘■00 


54,47 000 

2) 94 600 
4,71,200 

10 M 700 

1 0 5 .00 


4 75 000 


74 200 
2 74 100 
1 9 1 000 


t losin„ 
Bdlimc 


Total — Disbursemt lit s 
J l< amine Belie! t und 
I (idler il Balances 
Grand Jotil 


19 U 52 1 00 
“ 4 5,07 728 
1,29,97 447 
21 04,57,275 


Governor 

His Excellency the Lord Erskine, G c 1 * 

Personal Staff 

Pruati Sruetaiy D H Ilwin, Its 
Military Secy , Capt 1 1 II Kelly o b * 
Surgeon , Major D T Johnstone c l E , obi 
RAMC (Retd ) 

Aides de Camp , 1 ieut R W Maeloc, T leut A 
R C Southby and Lieut A ( s Delmtge j 
Indian Aide de Camp, liisaldar Mijor Slier 
Bahadur Khan 

Commandant , H E the Goicrnor s Body Guard , 
C apt R I Ruttledge, m 0 

Members of Council 

The Hon Rai Bahadui Sir Kuima \enkiti 
Reeldi Nayudu Kt , lv c 1 I 
lh< Hon Rio Bihadui A 1 Pirinn w < lv mi 
The Hon Sir Chirles Souti r,htIE,tsi,l(S 


I he Hon sn I J Rijin (Aerii iiltuii 
(oopiritm Sonifies \ e te 1 in ii \ Indiistiii ■» 

I 1 In 1 n *■ I 11 bile Works, Re„iti ition md 

\A 1 uhts 1 nd M istin s ) 

I In lion I i] Kiinni M V Mutli d c 1 ( In ttiynr 
ot< In ttin id (1 dm ition I v isc Medical 
I iiblu IB illii I ibrarii Musi unis ind 
Zoolo^n il Gardens md Pilgi images within 
Biitish liuli 1 

Si cm 1 akus 10 Goviknmfnt 

( huf n enetaiy ( I Biaekuibiuv c si, 1 os 
(on il i\< ) 

G r J Olg < 8 1 OIF ! ( b (Ag ) 

s dietary b inanu De patina at ( I, Jones c 1 1 
1 ( s 

Secretary Local Self Government Department , 
1 B Russell, I e s 

Se cutary name department H M Hood e 1 r 
ICS 

Secretary Public H urks Depart mint W Scott 
Brown c 1 b , I ( s 


The Hon 
I 0 s 


Sir Geoffrey Blacken, K t 1 i , c 8 1 , 
Ministers 


The Honble Raja Sri Raon Sir Swe taelial 1 p iti 
Ramakri^hni RAngi R<io Bahadur, K<m 
of Bobbili (local Self Government including 
Village Pam ha yats) Religious anel ( haritable 
Endownn nts, Sa nitai y Enginee ring, Ad ultc ra 
tion of foodstuffs ind other irtkk s Light ind 
feeder Railwiys and Trimwavs within 
Municipalities, and Stores and Stationery 
for Transferred Departments 


s ecu tan/ Jhulopment Department , Rao Bahadur 
( J 1 ml 

Secretary hcienue Department, II It Uzielli, 
CIL,H S 

Secretary J due atom and Public Health Depart 
ment C II Maste rm in, I t s 
Secrelaiy , Legal Department and Remembfrancer 
ofLtgal \ffairs, Rao Sahib P Appu Nair 
MlSC Ml ANFOUb APPOINTMLNT8 
Members of the Board of Reieriues 
(1) J Ji H ill t 1 F , o n E , I r s 
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(2) Mi C A Hindi non v i> i i s 

(3) AHA 1 odd rn its 

Director of I ubhe Instruction, H 1 Saunders 

Inspector General of Police, Sir t harks 13 
Cunningham, kt , ( ** I (on k i\< ) 

1 Si>( rs (offlmting) 

burgeon < cnual Major Generil Sir 1 1* 

Gonnoi kt , D s o KHS IMS 

Director of Public Health, Lieut Col C M 
Ganap ith\ m ( , i m s 

Accountant General L 13 Ward 

Inspector ( nerch of 1 nsons 1 G Kuthuioid 
ill 1 0 s 

Postmaster General G 13 Power, til 
Collector of Customs, ( 11 V atkins, c i i, 

Commissioner of Finn AHA lodd C I k , 
I c s 

Inspeeio) < cniral of hccpslmtion Diwan 13 diadur 
13 A brj H in It io N lyinlu 

Director , hodaik anal and Madras Observatories, 
1 Hoyds, D So ,A L Nanym, ma,d &c 

S updt , Goit Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian , Connemara Public Library , Dr 1 
H Gravely 

Duei toi of \gru ulttne, D Anaml i Itio 

Dirutoi of lndu sluts J 13 Grun 

Director of fisheries Dr 13 Sundaia ltij 

( huf ( onservalor of forests — 1 A W lutein id 
I J? s 

Diralor o) let nnarg Seruces, 1* 1 Saunders 

O B L , ftl K C V S , J V s 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George m Madras 


William Gyfford 

1684 

EllUu Yale 

1687 

Nathaniel Higginson 

1092 

ThomaB Pitt 

1098 

Gulston Addison 

1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1709 

Edmund Montague (Acting) 

1709 

William iraser ( Acting ) 

1709 

Edward Harrison 

1711 

Joseph Collet 

1710 

Francis Hastings ( Acftng) 

1720 

Nathaniel Elwick 

1721 

James Macrae 

1725 

George Morton Pitt 

1730 

Richard Benyon 

1735 

Nicholas Morse 

1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer 

1747 

Thomas Saunders 

17 >0 

George Pigot . 

1755 


Robert Palk 1763 

Charles Bouri hier 1767 

Josias DuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 1776 

George Stratton 177b 

John Whitelnll (Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bait 1778 

John M hitchill ( Acting ) 1780 

Charles Smith ( Acting ) 1780 

Lord Maeartnej , K B 1781 

Governors of Madras 

Lord Macartney, K B 1785 

Alex mder Davidson (Acting) 1785 

Major General Sir Archibald Campbell, K B 1786 

John Ilollond (Acting) 1789 

kdward J Hollond ( Acting ) 1790 

Major General William Medows 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris ( Acting ) 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 1803 

William Petrie ( Acting ) 1807 

8ir George llilaro Barlow, Bart , K B 180/ 

Lieut General the Hon John Aber 1813 

crornby 

lhe Right Hon Hugh Mliot 1814 

Major General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart , J820 

Kon Died 6 July, 1827 

Henry Sullivan Grceme (Acting) 1827 

Stephen Ruinbold Lushington 1822 

Lieut General Sir 1 mlcrick Adam, K 0 B 1832 

George Edward Russi 11 ( Acting ) 1837 

r ord Elphinstone QOH.po 1837 

Lieut General the Marquess of Tweed 1842 
dale, kt , o B 

tlcnry Dickinson ( Acting ) 1848 

Vlajor General the Right Hon Sir 1848 
IJenry Pottingcr, Bart , Q C B 
Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

f ord Harris 1854 

air Charles Edward Trevelyan kob 1859 

William Ambrose Morohead (Acting) 1860 

Sir Henry George Ward, 0 r m a 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860 
A illiam Ambrose Morohead (Acting) 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, kob 1S61 

(Acting Viceroy and Govoinor General 
1863 to 1864 ) 

Ldward Maltby (Acting) 1863 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun Kt (a) 1866 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor General, 

1872 ) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, kcbi.oie 1872 
( Acting ) 
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Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875 

Sir William Rose Robinson, KCSI 1875 
(i acting ) 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1875 


GOBI, c I E 

The Right Hon W P Adam,PC,cib 18S< 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881 
William Hudleston, c s i {Acting) 1881 

The Right Hon M E Grant Duff, ocsi, 188] 

( I h 

The Right Hon Robert Bourke, P 0 1886 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation ) 

John Henry Garstln, 08 I (Acting) 1800 

Baron Wenlock, gcsi,gcip,kcb 1891 

Sir Arthur Eiibank Havelock, ooua 1896 

Baron Ampthill, gosi,ocie,kcb 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1904 

Sir James Thomson, K o 8 I (Acting) 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K o 8 I (Acting) 1906 


lion Sir Arthur Lawley, G c s I , g C I r , 1006 

K c if G 

Sir Thomas David Gibson Carmichael, 1911 
Bart , G r S I , G O I E , F 0 M G ( b ) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April ]01J 
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Sir Murray Hammlck, kcsi, OlE 1912 
(Acting) 

Right Hon Baron Pentland P o o r s • , 1912 
ucn 

Baron Willlugdon c c s i , g e m g , 1918 

G m , G li I (r*) 


Sir Alexander Cardow, KCRI ( 4 rung) 19 l 0 i 
Sir Charles lodhuntu.K c^i (Acting) 1024 

Lord Goschen, it o ( s i , o e l t t n r 1024 
(Ailing Viceroy and Governor < t m r U 1029 )i 

Sir Norman Marjori banks, kt b i , K t n 
( Acting ) 1029 

T lent Col the Right Hon ble Sir George, 1929' 
1 rederie k Stank j,i ( , G c I l , t mg 
( IGiw/A iu ion \iid(»o\trnor Onunl) 1034 

Su Miihunmid IKnnn k o i l 
( it ting) 1931 

1 1< lit ( ol flu Bight Hon bit Sir (ueirgi 
Tr< d< in k Stink v I ( g o I i imi g 
L oid Trskinc, Gc 11 1934 

II u Btindur Su km ma \cnkdi Riddi 
Nivudu 1\( ( if fun/) 1936 

l m d 1 1 skim G o r r 


(a) Afteiwnds (by <r(itioii Baron Napier 
of Lttrii k 

(/>) Afterwards (by cie dion) Baron Carnd 
ehacl of Skirling 

(f ) Afterwards 1 arl of Willingdon 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected Members 


C oust ituency 

| N urns 

Midr is ( ity Noith 

M R Ry 1* M \dik< s iv ilu Ni\a h it Vvugil 

Madras ( lty North Centril 

M K R\ G Rmguh N udu (» iru 

Alidr is (’ity Smith Central 

M R R\ 1 l*i ak is un Garu 

l)o 

M R lty I Si\ isli inning nil Pillui \vaigal 

Madras City South 

M R lty N S Vaiaelielnmr A\ ligal 

Vi/igupatim Town 

M R Ry 1 \ isw in id him Garu 

< orinada Town 

M It Ry Bulusu Sami) iinurtl G mi 

Bt/wada cum MasuJipatam Towns 

M R lty Ayyadevara Naleswara Rio Garu 

Guntur cum Tcnali Towns 

M R Ry Ronda \e,ukat ippay ya Garu 

T injure cum kumbakonain Towns 

M R lty V Bliuv iraghav i Ay y ing ir Avar 


gal 

rrichinopoly cum Sririingam Towns 

M It Ry 1* Ratnay < In Te var Avargal 

Madura Town 

M R Ry N M R Subbarama Ay y ar Avargal 

Tinnevcly cum Palamcottah Towns 

A[ R Ry K 1* Yegneswaia Sirnui Avargal 

Coimbatore Town 

M R Rv (oinibitort ririiswami Subbiah 


Muelaliyar Avargal 
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Constituency 

Names 

Salem lown 


M It By V It Pcrumal Chcttl Avargal 

Tekkali 


3f R By Pullela Syamasundararao Garu 

Chicacole 


M It 3ty Llialla Narasimliam Garu 

Bo 


M It By Sakcti Guruvulu Garu 

Ilobbili 


M It lty V V Gni Garu 

Palakonda 


Sriman 3 cllumahanti Venkatappala Bhaskara 
Itao Mahasayo 

Vizianagram 


Mir7i Raja bn Pusapati Alakh Narayani Gaja 
pat hi Raj Mmnc Sultan Bahadur Garu of 
Vizianagram 

Bo 


M R lty Pubipati Laksluni Narasimharaju 

G u u 

bar\amddhi 


M It lty B L Nar isimh iraju G iru 

\irivalh 


M It By Bigumaiti Vcukitaiannswami Garu 

3 izugapatani 


M It By \inmkoti Jagiiinadham Gupta 
Garu 

ltajahniundry 


M B By Biru ltij irao Garu 

Bo 


M It Jty Kindula Veil u igliavaswum N lidu 
Garu 

Anialapurani 


M It lty Kali Vcnkatar io Garu 

Bo 


M It By Pandhu Lakshmanaswami Garu 

( ocanada 


M B By Millipudi Pallanmju Garu 

Bo 


M It Ry B S Muiti Garu 

1 licit 


M It Tty Magmti Bipinitdu Garu 

Bo 


M It Ry Gottumukkala \uiknmi Gam 

Blum ivarum 


M B By Bandu Nirayana Baju Giru 

Nansipur 


M It Bn Grandi \t nkatarcddi G iru 

Bandai 


/abdatul Aqiaii Si l Muitliu B ija Varligulda 
Si\ i ltuna Proud Bahadui Zannndar Gaiu 
ah ai> ( lull ipall i It i] i Gai u 

Bo 


Vtinul i Rummy y i Gam 

B< 7wada 


Sn R ija Vasi lttddi Butgi Sadasntswar i 
Pr isid Bihidur Manm Sultan Gnu 

Bo 


M B lty Katiagidda Vtnkatamray iru Bao 
Gnu 

Guntur 


M B By Agutliu Ktmirtddi Garu 

Narasuaopt t 


M B By Ram Vuikitaitddi Garu 

Tenali 


M B By Kallui i ( handiamouli Gaiu 

Ongolt 


31 B lty Pothula Budiappa Naidu Garu 

Bo 


M It lty Putti Subbay \ a Garu 

Gudur 


M B By Baddtpudi V< nkatanarayana Rcddi 
Gam 

Bo 


31 It By Ramatham bliaumugam Gam 

Nellore 


31 It By Voi uganti Vcnkatasubbiiya Garu 

Ravali 


31 B By Bt/wada Gopala lttddi Garu 

Kandukui 


31 It By Batluni Ptrumalla Naidu Garu 

ltajampct 


31 It By N ltanga Rcddi Garu 

Cuddapali 


3r B By K Koti Iteddl G iru 

Bo 


31 B By Sworn i Nagayya Garu 

Pt nukonda 


31 B By Kallur Subba Rao Garu 
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Constituency 

NameB 

Penukonda 

M R Ry D Kadirappa Garu 

Gooty 

M It Ry R Vcnkatappa Naidu Garu 

Anantapur 

M R Ry C Obi Reddi Garu 

Bellary 

M R Ry H Sitliarama Reddi Garu 

Do 

M R Ry Govinda Das Garu 

Hospet 

M R Ry B Anintaohar Garu 

Kurnool 

M R Ry 0 I nkslnnanaswami Rao Garu 

Do 

M R Ry S Nagappa Garu 

Nandv al 

M R Ry Gopavaram Venkata Reddi Garu 

Cliandragin 

M R Ry K Varidaehaii Avargal 

Tiruttani 

M R Ry R B R un ikrishna Raju Garu 

Do 

M R Ry M Doraikannu Garu 

Madanappale 

M R Ry Nall ippa Reddi Raniakrishna Reddi 
Garu 

Cliittoor 

M R Ry C It Barthasarathi Ayyangar 
Aval gal 

Conjees cram 

M R Ry Pvtakota Sumlaram Srinivasa Ayyar 
Avargal 

( hingleput 

M R Ry Krlshnamachari Bluisyam Ayyangar 
Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry Rao Buliadur Malai Chinnatliambi 
Raja Avargal 

Saidapct 

M R Ry P Natesa Mudaliyar Avargal 

lhuvallur 

M R Ry M Bhaktavatsala Mudaliyar Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry 0 tlungam Pillai Avargal 

Tlruppattur (North Arcot) 

M R Ry K A Slunmuga Mudaliyar Avargal 

Gudiyattam 

M R Ry B T Seshadiiaehariar Avargal 

Velloie 

M R Ry Y M Runasvvami Mudaliyar Avargal 

Rani pet 

M R Ry B Bluikta\atsalu Naidu Garu 

Do 

M It Ry Tanudar Adimoolam Guru 

Chlieyar 

M It Ry D ltamalinga Rcddiar Avargal 

Tuuvannairialai 

M R Ry Nai lyanasauii Pillai Annamalai 
Pillai Av irgal 

Do 

M R Ry A Ramalingam Avargil 

Tmdivanam 

M R Ry It Venkatmubba Re deliar Avar 
gal 

Do 

M R Ry K Kulasek iran Avargal 

Villupuram 

M It ltv S Chidambira Avyar Avargal 

* hidainharam 

M R Ry R Ponnusami Pillai Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry A S S ihajanandam Avargal 

f udd ilore 

M R Ry K Sithirama Rcddiar A\argal 

luukkoy llur 

M R Ry A Subrahmaman Aval gal 

Do 

M R Ry Rao Salub V I Mumsvvami Pillai 
Avargal 

1 anjore 

M R Ry Vvthilingam Pillai Nadimuthn 
Pillai Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry Murugavyan Marimuthu Avargal 

Kumbakonam 

M R Ry P Venkataiama Ayyar Avargal 

Mayavaram 

M R lty S Ramanatha Pillai Avargal 
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Constituent 


Names 

Mannargudi 


M R Rv Appakkuttiva Pillai Vedaratnam 
Pilhi Aval gal 

I)o 


M R Ry Katluipi rumal Nainar Koluuiaveln 
Nainar Av ugil 

Negapatam 


M R Ry AMP Subbar iya Chettljar 

Aval gal 

Tiidunopolv 


M R Rv K 1\ 1 i mmi Kavand ir Av irgal 

Do 


M R R> N Hilasvam Avvar Avargal 

Musn i 


M R Ry St P Marimuthu Pillai Avargal 

Ariv ilur 


M R Rv B V( nkatadulam Pillai Aval gal 

Do 


id K Rv R M truth)! A v argil 

Dmdigul 


[ M R R\ k Kuppusann Avvai Aval gal 

Palni 


AI R Rv R s Vuikataiama Avv ir Avargal 

Do 


M R Rv Kinippa Kudumban Ralakiislma 
End um ban Avngal 

Pei i> ikulam 


M R Rv K Saktiv ulivdu Kavandar Avargal 

firumangalam 


M R Rv A k A Ramaduindra Rtddivar 
Av ngal 

M< lur 


M R Rv T TvriHhnaswimi Bharat hi Avargal 

Srivilhputtm 


M R Rv P S Kum irasvvann R ija Avaigal 

Sattur 


M R Rv Ramaraja Nadar Avargal 

Do 


M R ltv R S Muiikkuu Avargal 

Ramnad 


M R Rv Mutliui im ilmga Tin var Avaigal 

'liruppattur (Ramnad) 


M R Rv V S R M V alii ippaChittiai A v irgal 

Sivaganga 


M R Ry Muthu Ivi Ai Kr Arunath llam 
Cluttiai A v irgal 

lutieonn 


MT R Rv A R A S Duiaisami Nad ir Avaigal 

Jvoilpatti 


M R Rv L hattanatha R uavalar Av ugal 

Do 


M R Rv Pal (tunnamuthu Avargal 

St lmadi v i 


Snmati T akshmi Annual 

f J mncvdlv 


M R Rv J S ( liokkalingam Pillai Avaigal 

Polludn 


M R Rv Piluusimi lviv md u Avargal 

Do 


M R R\ Knslina Kudumban Avargal 

Pal lad am 


M R Rv K S R unasw ami Kiv mdar Avargal 

Ei ode 


M R R\ K S P< rnswimi Kavandar Avargal 

Dhai apuram 


M R R> Vtnaudaja K iv and ir Av ngal 

Gobnht ttijialavam 


M R Rv Iv N Nmjappi Kavandar Avargal 

Do 


M R R> D Sr( ( mvasiier Avaigal 

Coimbatore 


M R R> V C Palaniswami Kav mdar \vargal 

The Nilgiris 


M R Rv H B Aii Govvder Avargal 

Hosur 


M R R> P T Venkatnchari Avargal 

Dharinapuri 


M R Rv M G Natesa Clietti Avargal 

Til ut hengodt 


Dr P bubbaiavan 

Omalur 


M R Rv K A Naeliiappa Kavandar Avargal 

Naina kkal 


M R Rv N Nagaraja Ayyangar Avargal 

Do 


M R Ry M P Pcriasami Avargal 

Salem 


M R Ry S C Veukatappa ( hettiar Avargal 
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Constituency 


C oondapoor 
Do 
Puttur 
Mangalore 
Chirakkal 
Kottayam 

Malappuram 

Do 

Calicut 

kurumbranad 

Palghat 

Ponnani 
Madias City 

Calicut cum Cannnnoie cum Tellicherry lovuis 

Vizagapatam cum East Godavari 

West Godavari cum Kistna 

Guntur 

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Kurnool 

Btllary 

Anantapur 

Chittoor 

Chingltput cum South Aicot 

North Aicot 

lanjoro 

Tri< hinopoly 
Madura 

Itamnad 

Iinntvellj 

balun cum Coimbatore cum tho Nilgins 

Chirakkal 

Kottayam 

Calicut 

Malappuram 

Do 

Palghat 

Do 


Names 


M It Ity A Balaknshna Shetty Avargal 
M It Ry K Ishwara Avirgal 
M It lty K It Karant Avargal 
M It lty Bantwal Venkataraya Baliga Avargal 
M It lty Pother! Madhavan Avargal 

M R Ry Manikoth Punnorath Damodaran 
Avargal 

M R Ity Ambalakatt Karunakara Menon 
Avargal 

M R Ry Eranhikatt Parambath Kannan 
A\argal 

M It Ry Pokkancheri Achuthnn Avargal 

M R Ry Chingoran Keloth Govindan Nayar 
Avngal 

M R Ry Itandam Veedu Raghaia Menon 
Avargal 

M R Ry Ivongattil Raman Menon Aval gal 
Abdul Hamul Khan Sahib Bihadur 
Hajcc P I Kunhammad Ivutty Sahib Balmdur 
Mir Akram Ali Sihib Baluidur 
Mahaboob Ali Baig Sahib Baluidur 
Shaik Mulunnmad Laljan Sahib Bahadur 
Muliammad Abdus balam bahib Baludur 
S Ghouse Mobidecn Sahib Bahadur 
K Abdur Raliiman Khan baliib Baluidur 
D Abdur Itawoof Sahib Bahadur 
Muhammad Italimatullah Sahib Bahadur 
Yakub Hasan bahib Baluidur 
Basheer Ahmed Saiyed Sahib Baluidur 
Nawab C Abdul Hakim Sahib Bihadur 

Ahmad Thambi Muliammad Moludeen Mark air 
bahib Bahadur 

khan Baliadur P Kalifullah bahib Bahadur 

K S Muliammad Abdul Kadii Rowther Sahib 
Baliadur 

baiyed Ibiahim bahib Bahadur 

V S 1 bhaik Mansoor Tliaraganar bahib 
Bahadur 

Khan Sahib K A Shaik Dawood Suliib Balia 
dur 

Arakal Sultan Abdur Raliiman Ali Raj i bahib 
Baliadur 

Arinlial Karuvante Yalappil Kadirkutty Sahib 
Bahadur 

Putluya Maliyakkal Saiyed Ahamad Jefllrl 
Attakoya Thangal bahib Bahadur 
Muhammad Abdur ltahiman Sahib Bahadur 
Kalladi Unlkammu Sahib Bahadur 

Mukkanaparambu Sheik Rowtlian Sahib 
Bahadur 

Pallimanayalil Moideenkutty Sahib Baluidur 
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Constituency 


Mangalore 
MadraB City 
Fllore Town 

Tellicherry cum Calicut Towns 

Cuddalore 

Bellary 

Dindigul 

Madras City 

linnevelley cum Palamcottah cum Tuticoiin 
towns 

Anglo Indian 
Do 

European 

Do 

Do 

Northern Circars 
Guntur cum Nellore 
Central districts 
Madras cum Chingleput 

South Arcot cum Trichinopoly cum Salem cum 
Coimbatore 

Tanjore cum Madura cum Itamnad 
Tinncvelly 
West Coast 
Backward Tribal 
European Commerce 
Do 
Do 

Madras Planteis 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
The Nattukottai Nagarathars* Association 

Northern Landholders I 


Northern Central Landholders 
Southern Central Landholders 
Southern Landholders 


West Coast Landholders 
Railway Trade Union 
Textile Workers Trade Union 
Textile Workers 

The Madras City Dock and Fact oiy Labour (ex 
eluding textile and railway labour) 
Vizagapatara cum East Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour 

West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour 

University 


Klian Bahadur Muhammad Scliamnad Sahib 
Bahadur 

Hajee Saiyed Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
Snmathi Rukmani Lakshmipathi 
Srimathi Gamdham Ammanna Raja 
Srimathi A V Kuttimalu Amma 
Srimathi Anjalai Ammal 
Srimathi N Lakshmi Dcvamma 
Srimathi K Lakshmi Ammal 
Mrs Khadija Yakub Hasan 
l Mrs Jebamony Masilamony 

Mr E H M Bower, ISO 
Mr E M DMello 
Mr C R 1 Congreve 
Mi G B ltcade 
Mr B W Batchelor 
M R Ry D R Issaic Avargal 
M R Ry J Raja Rao Garu 
M R Ry M Samuel Jonathan Avargal 
M R Ry Diwan Bahadur A Appadurai Pillai 
Aval gal, I b 0 

M R Ry V J Samu Pillai Aval gal 

The Hon bio Rao Bahadur A T Pannnselvam 
M R Ry J L P Roche Victoria Avargal 
M R Ry C J Varkcy Avargal 
M R Ry Pansala Pedda Padalu Garu 
Sir William Owen Wright 
Mr William Maurice Browning 
Mr John Mackenzie Smith 
Mr William Kenneth Macaulay Langley 
M R Ry T 1 Krishnamachaiiar Aval gal 
Tht Hon ble Kumarararja M A , Muthlah 
C liettiyar of Chettinad 

Vyricherla Narayana Gajapathi Raj u Bahadur 
Garu, Zamindar of Chemudu 

Sri Raja Meka Venkataramiah Appa Rao Balia 
dur Garu, Zamindar of Mirzapuram 

M R Ry Govinda Rao Kiishna Rao Avargal 
M R Ry K S Saptharishi Reddiyar Avargal 

M R Ry T V Kandasami Nayakar Kamaraja 
Pandiya Nayakar Avargal, Zamindar of 
Bodmayakkanur 

M R Rv R M Palat Avargal 
M R Ry G Krishnamurthi Avargal 
M R Ry Genta Chelvapathi Chetti Garu 
M R Ry N G Ramaswami Nayudu Avargal 
M R Ry P R K Sarma Avargal 

M R Ry Subba Rao Karunakaram Garu 


M R Ry V V Narasimham Garu 

M R Ry Chakravarthi Rajagopalaohariar 
Avargal 
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Constituency 

Name 

Madras City 

M It Ry K Venkataswami Nayudu Garu 

Do 

M B By U Rama Rao Avargal 

Vizagapatam 

M R Ry Narayanam Venkatachalamaji Garu 

Do 

M R Ry VarahagLri Venkata Jogayya Pantulu 
Garu 

Do 

M R Ry Pasumarty Veerabhadraswami Garu 

East Godavari 

M R Ry Nadimpalli Subba Raju Garu 

Do 

M R Ry Devata Sriramamurti Garu 

Do 

AI R Ry Lakkaraju Subba Rao Garu 

West Godavari 

M R Ry Penumctsa Peddiraju Garu 

Do 

M R Ry Vadlapatla Gangaraju Gam alias 
Gangayya Garu 

Klstna 

M R Ry Bollini Narayanaswami Nayudu 
Garu 

Do 

M R Ry Kasinadliimi Poorna Malllkarjunudu 
Garu 

M R Ry Vupputuri Vcnkatapunnayya Garu 

Guntur 

Nellore 

M R Ry I eburu Subbarami Rcddi Garu 

Cuddapah 

M R Ry Rao Bahadur V Vasanta Rao Garu 

Anantapur 

M R Ry Mancpalli Narayana Rao Garu 

Beilary 

M R Ry B( ldona Bheema Rao Garu 

lvurnool 

M B Ry N Sankara Reddi Garu 

Chinglcput 

M R Ry Rao Bahadur K Daivasigamanl 
Mudallyar Avargal 

Chittoor 

M R Ry Rao Bahadur Mogilireddigari Rama 
krishna Rcddi Garu 

North Arcot 

M R Ry C Perumalswami Reddiyar AvaTgal 

South Arcot 

M R Ry R Srinivasa Ayyanigar Avargal 

Tanjoie 

AI R Ry S A S R M Rama nat ham Chettiyar 
Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry N R Samiappa Muddaliyar Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry K S Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar 
Avargal 

M R Ry K V Srinivasa Avyangar Avargal 

7 rlchinopoly * 

Madura 

M R Ry Rao Saheb A S Alagan in Chettiyar 
Avargal 

M R Ry A Rengasimi Ayyangar Avargal 

Itamnad 

Do 

M R Ry T 0 Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal 

linneielly 

M R Ry Medii Dalavoi Kumaraswami 
Mudaliyar Avargal 

Salt m 

M B By 8 K Satagopa Mudaliyar Avargal 

( oimbatoie cuvi the Nilgim 

M R By T A Ramalingam Chettiyar Avargal 

Alilabir 

AI R Ry Kozhipuruth Madhava Menon Avargal 

Do 

M R Ry M imkkath Narayana Menon Avargal 

South Kanara 

AI R Ry Dhaiinabtal Alanjaya Htgdo Avargal 
Alunshi Alxlul W lliab Sahib Bahadur 

M vdras North 

Aladrab North Central 

Syed Alxlul Wahab Bukhari Salnl) Bahadur 

Madras South Ctntnl 

Khan Baliadur Moulvi Gulam Jilani Quraishi 
Sahib Bahadur 

Do 

Khan Baliadui Hamid Sultan Marakkajar 
Sahib Bahadur 

Madras South 

S K Ahrrnd Meeran Sahib Bahadur 

Madras West Coast 

Chowwakkaran Pazhukkatha Mammu Kcyi 
Sahib Bahadur 

Do 

Khan Bahadur Thayyilekandi Makkathil Moidu 
Sahib Bahadur 

European 

Mr F Birlcy 

Indian Christian 

At R Ry Diwan Bahadur S E Ranganathan 

Do 

Mr S J Gonsalves 

Do 

Mr Jerome Saldanha 
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The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises tho Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjeeling 
which were formerly administered by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal, and the Rajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions wliich by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam The 
area of the Presidency is 82,955 square miles 
and it jiossosses a population of 61,087,838 
persons , included within this area are the two 
Indian States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, 
which are in direct political relations with 
the Government of Indi i and arc now 
in tho political charge of the Agent to the 
Governor General Eastern Estates, "Ranchi 
The area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles The general range of the eountrv 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests 
and swamps known as the Sunderbans wliich he 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal 

The People 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 27,810 1 00 
or 64 44 per cent are Mahomedans and 
22,212,069 Hindus These two major religions 
embrace all but 2 09 per cent of the population, 
Christians, Buddhibts and Animists combined, 
number 1 043 049 

Bengali is spoken by ninety two per rent of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 7 per cent 

Industries 

According to the returns of the census of 1 931 
10,593,384 persons or 20 7 per cent of the 
population derive their support from pastui e and 
agriculture, and of these 6 041,495 are cultiva 
tors, and 2,718 939 are agricultural labourers 
The area under jute in 1936 is estimated at 
2,180,800 acres against 1,917,500 in 1935 


Bengal is the most important rice producing 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent of the cultivated area of the Presi 
dency is devoted to its production Other crops 
include barley, wheat pulses and oil seeds Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar cane and from 
the dato palm and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal 
The area under tea in 19*3 was 209,688 acres 
There were 440 plantations employing a daily 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,941 tem 
porary hands 

Manufacture and Trade — Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
industry (confined to +hc districts of Talpaiguri 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling) the coal 
mining Industry and the sugar industry The 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly e institute the principal manufacturing 
Industry of the Presidency 

There was some improvement in the jute 
trade of Bengal (which hi gan to decline sinco 
the year 1928 29) owing to a rise in the price of 
raw jute as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by tho 
Government of Bengal 

The trade of B< ngal during 1934 35 showed an 
improvement over the previous year owing to the 
gradual lifting of the world wide depression 
The iggregite v line of the total tnde of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
countries and other Indian ports increased from 
Us 1,1 1 58 crores m 1933 34 to Bs 1 ,19 20 crores 
in 1934 35 Imports of pnvite nnrchmdise 
increased fiom Us 32 1 3 ciores in 1933 34 to 
Us 35 32 crores in 1934 35, while exports of 
private mercliuidisc decri ased from Us 58 46 
crores m 1933 34 to Us 57 30 crores in 
1 934 35 


btatimtnt showing tin trade of Calcutta & Bengal separately during 1933 34, 
1934 35 <f 1935 36 



1933 

-34 

] 9 14-35 

1 9 {’ 

> *6 


Cileutt i 

Bcngil 

( ileutta 

Bi ngil 

( llcutt 1 

Be ngal 


! 

Us crores 

Us crores 

Us crores 

Us c tores 

Rs crores 

Its crons 

Aggregate value of the 
total tnde (E\ treasure) 

1,11 58 

1,20 41 

1 19 20 

j 1,29 73 

1,23 57 

1, 12 02 

Imports — P r l v a t e Mer 
chandisc— F o r e i g n 
trade 

32 13 

32 83 

35 32 

36 15 

37 74 

38 63 

Exports — Private Mer 
e h a n d i s e — T? oreign 
trade 

58 46 

1)3 69 

57 30 

62 72 

61 22 

66 40 
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Administration 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921 In 1912 the Govern 
n ent of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama 
tion of His Majesty the King Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from tho status of a 
Lieutenant Governor to that of a Governor in 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under tho control of Mimsters 
appointed from among elected mcmbcis of the 
Legislative Council There aro normally four 
members of the Executi\e Council who are in 
charge of the reservod subjects , and three 
Ministers, who aro in charge of the transferred 
aubjects 

Bengal is administeied by live Commissioners* 
the divisions being those of tho Presidency, 
Burdwan Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong 
The unit of administration is the District Magis 
trate and Collector As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the revenue and is tne head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the district 
The immediate superior of tho District Magis 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner Commis 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Govrnmentr 
In certain revenue matters they are in thur 
turn, subject to tho Board of Revenue in Cal 
cutta , in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government 
Justice 

lhe administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
ludges including three additional judges who are 
B misters, Civilians or Vakils Below the 
High Court are the Distnct and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of theso officers the 
district and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, tho Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appellate side the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One ot the Presi 
demy Magistrates is in charge of the Children s 
( ourt, is helped by Hony Women Magis 
trates It has also two Municipal Magistiates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Tudges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually hoard in ( ounty Courts in England 
In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
are is for tho disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes 
Local Self-Government 
By Bongal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, whicli hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in theinteiior.tho powers of Commissioner 


of municipalities were increased and the elective 
franchise was extended Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changos have been introduced, e g , 
the franchise of the electors have beon further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of offico of the Com 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitaiy inspectors, the training 
ind employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling housos for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita 
rv ind health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1923 This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relat'ng to municipal 
administration 1 he Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of tho old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Oificor and Deputy Executive officers, 
all dotted by tho Corporation The appoint 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to ttu approval of Government The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment, 
Act 1932, is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillois Of the 91 seats, 81 aro elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans 
Ton of the councillors are nominated by Govern 
ment and the rest elected by tho general or special 
constituencies In order to improve the insani 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensivo powers In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief 

Bengal Act\ of 1 919 introduces the new system 
of self government bv tho creation of village 
authorities vested with tho powers and duties 
nocessarv tor the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self taxation 
lhe new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
panchayats and tlu union committees and deals 
with tho village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of tho union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union 
1 ho Act has been extended to all districts 
in tho Presidency and up to March 1934 
over 4,737 Union Boards were actually 
constituted 

Public Works 

Tho Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries 

The Public Works Department doals with 
questions regarding the construction and 
maintenance of public buildings and also re 
gardlng roads budges etc 
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The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government 

N B — Under the New Constitution, the 
present organis ition of Public Works 
(including Riilwiy^) together with Irrigation 
as w< 11 as Road Fund and Bong il Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self Government 
Depaitmc nt will form the D( pirtment of Com 
raunicutlon md Works which will have a separate 
Secretary of its own 

Marine 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayauganj, and inland navigation including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches 

Irrigation 

Tho Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of cm 
bankinents and diainage, the latter including 
relief fiom congestion of drain ago by regulating 
the awiiltblo supplies of water to suit the re 
quiremonts of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is available 

Police 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, and the Railway 
Police The Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector General of Polite 
the presont Inspector General being a member 
of tho Imperial Police Service Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors General for the Dac< a 
range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also ono Doputy Inspector General 
in Charge of the C 1 1) and tho Intelligence 
Branch Each district is in charge of a Supcrin 
tendent, and some of the more important districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent 
The cadre comprises Assist nit Superintendents, 
Doputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspectors Sergeants, Assistant Sub Inspectors 
head constables and constables lhero is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary whit h 
is collected from the villages oi un ions by tin 
Pancliayat or Union Bo ird J here is a tr lining 
college and school at Sard ah in tho district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed ofheers aud men 
of the Bengal l’olu o learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate foice maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
lesponsible direct to Government Jhe Com 
missioner has undor him Doputy ( om mission ers, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub 
Inspectors, Sergeants Assistant Sub Inspectors, 
head constables and constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs 


The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work There are 44 hospitals and dis 
pensarlesm Calcutta, 11 of which ire supported 
by the Government and 800,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in patients In the Mofus3il districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in seveial huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248 

Education 

Iu the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies assisted to 
some extent by Government giants in aid 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomed ans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krislmagar, three, in< hiding the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges ono at Calcutta and ono at Dacca for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
ono in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondarv schools who teach through tho 
medium of the vernacul ir also an engineering 
college at bibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges a veterinary 
collego, a school of art and a commeicial school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Seram pore 
It also providos at the headquarters of ill districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for tho education of boys while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached In Calcutta there aro five Government 
high s< liools for boys, two of which aro attached 
to tho Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
Colloge Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal 
cutta, Datca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit 
tagong ihe other secondaiy schools, with the 
exception of ah w middle schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control Tho adminis 
tration of primary education in all aieas which 
aro not under municipalities rests with the 
district boards grants being given from provin 
ci il revonues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly fiom thoir own funds Only in 
backward localities aro such si liools cither 
entirely managed, oi duectly aidod, by Govern 
ment Apart fiom the institutions rofeired to 
ibove 80 institutions (allod Guru draining 
Schools are in untained by the Department for 
the training of primal y siliool toacheis lor 
tb< education of Mahomed ans, thore are senior 
Madrasasat Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education All 
institutions for tei hnical and industrial education 
(oxetpt B L Collego tho Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries A large proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
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control of various missionary bodies, which art 
assisted bj Government grants in aid 

The mun idealities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education They are mainly responsible for 
primarv education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools m these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipui, 
a high school at Kuslitia and a high school at 
Chittagong 


In 193a 3') there were in the Presidency — 
Recognised Institutions for Males 


Universities 

Institutions 

2 

Scholars 

1,832 

Arts ( olleges 

43 

24,518 

Professional Colleges 

14 

5 180 

High Schools 

1,188 

295 449 

Middle St bools 

1 8«3 

172 556 

Primary Schools 

44 596 

1,917 419 
119 580 

Special Schools 

2,507 

Recognised Instiiutions ior Females 

Arts Colleges 

(> 

705 

Professional Colleges 

3 

77 

High Schools 

83 

21,917 

Middle schools 

90 

11,597 

Primary Schools 

17,644 

508 925 

Special Schools 

47 

3,468 

Unrecognised Schoois 
M ales 1 009 

49 9 “4 

I emalcs 

281 

12 903 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction assisted by an 
Assistant Director a special oil! cor appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education Each division is in charge of a 


Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub Divisional Inspectors and Sub Inspectors of 
Schools the latti r cl iss of officers being in some 
instant es helped by offlt ers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub Inspettors and Inspecting 
Pandits and M uilvis High education is control 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal) the Vice Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex officio, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutti maintains a law College called Uni 
versitv T aw C ollege Calcutta Dacca University 
also has a I aw Department attached to it 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islimic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examin itions 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con 
ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern 
ment grants Government however maintain 
a special Inspector and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL 

ACUi 1 scqucnci of deficit budgets foi several > ears Bengal is now looking f 01 an ird hopefully 
1o an improvement in h< r finanaal position This lmprovtimnt is a dirict result of the special 
sttps takin 1>\ the tcntial Govcrmmnt and by Pirliimcnt through the India Act to illcviate 
Buigal s plight Undu lTovinoa] Autonomy she is better off to tin ( \tent of Rs 75 lakhs a 5 ear 
linn Ixfoic In the last fimnual >cai, despite the giant from <_<nfi iJ icvcnuts of an amount 
fqinl to liilf the prornds of tin jute export dut>, the budget showed a dc licit ot Rs 51J lakhs 
I he Niumjtr lcport, however, is subsequently implemented, gave 1 fuithu sum of Rs 42 likhs 
mimally from an incrc istd shaic in the jute cxpoit dutv, and also an innuul relief of Rs 3 } lakhs 
bv cniidling the province s accumulated debt to the Centre Thus Bengal was to able lace the 
futiiif with more confidence 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1936 37 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs 


Heads of Revenue 


Silt 

Lind Revenue 
I xcise 
Stamps 
Forest 

Registration : 
Scheduled taxes 
Subsidised Companies 
Irrigation, Navigation 
1 mbankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts 
are kept 


Sam tioned 

Sanctioned 


S inctioned 

Sanctioned 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Heads of Revenue 

I stimate 

T bt 1111 ate 

1935 36 

1936 37 


1935 36 

1936 37 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

Rs 

1 00 

1 10 

Irrigation Navigation 



3 25 89 

3,28 45 

Embankment and Dra 



1,38 00 

1,34 66 

inage Works for which 



2,96,00 

2,94,90 

no Capital Accounts are 



18,03 

20 02 

kept 

2 10 

2,29 

25,00 

25,00 

Interest 

5,b5 

5,85 

12,50 

15,90 

Administration of Justice 

13 23 

12,61 

55 

49 

Jails and Convict Settle- 





ments 

7 20 

6,63 



Police 

8,20 

7,83 



Ports and Pilotage 

90 

1,02 



Education 

14,13 

14,62 

— 4,28 

—3,52 

Medical 

10,68 

9,18 
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Heads of Revenue 


Public Health 


1 42 

1 29 

Agriculture 


6 06 

6,90 

Industries 


10 34 

11 50 

Miscellaneous 

Depart 



meats 


17 79 

22 01 

Civil Works 


19 00 

20 38 

Transfer from 

I amine 



Bella Funds 


>1 

51 

Receipts in aid of Super 



annuation 


1 27 

1,27 

Stationery and 

Printing 

4 62 

4 19 

Miscellaneous 


b 64 

27,85 

Miscellaneous 

Adjust 



ments between 

Central 



and Provincial Govern 



ments 

1 , 

, r *S 16 

1,70 29 

Extraordinary receipts 

1 07 

1,00 

Beceipts in England 

1 

1 

Total Revenue 

receipts 11,02, >3 

11 50,53 

Transfer from 

Famine 




llelief I unci 
1 miine Belief Fund 
Deposit Account — 

Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Best irch 
Deposit \c count— Dim 
lopimnl ot SukuIIiiii 
Industi > 


ES1IHV1ED REVENUE JOB 1930 37 
Ihe figures are in Thousand of Bs 

Sanctioned Sanctioned Heads of Revenue ' 

Estimate Estimate 
1935 36 193G 37 

1^42 129 Deposit Account — Ikvt 

6 06 6 90 lopment of Handloom 

10 34 11 ’50 Industry 

t Dc posit Account of giants 

17 79 92 01 for the economic dc ve 

10(l n i(.oo lopment and improve 

e “ ment of ruial ire is 

Depreciation lund for 
Government presses 

2 j Ad\ances from Pro 

„ 4 (P 4 ’jg vlncial Loans Fund 

K n r.I 970K Government of India 
’ Appropriation for Be 

'l due tion or Avoidance of 

Debt 

1 r.d in t Tn on Subvention from Central 
107 ’ 100 Boad Development 

I ! Account 

Suspc nse 

si 1,02, >3 'll 50,53 Recounts ot loans md 
* * advances by the 

* Government of Bengal 

e Total Becipts on Capital 

Account 


Sanctioned 
V stimate 
1935 36 
Bs 


Sanctioned 
Estimate 
1936 37 
Bs 


Tot il 12 25,10 

99 Total Opening balance 12 31 
Grand lotaJ 12,37,41 


A il 

A il 

Nil 

Nil 

/ 11,23 

\ 05,1 h 

51,46 

35,70 

f 

10 55 

12,00 

b 

14 00 
6,80 
l 

14,50 
7 50 

i 

10 90 

11,54 

1,22 77 

1 34 65 

12 25,10 

12,85 18 

12 31 

27,27 

12,37,4 i 

13,12,45 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITUBE FOB 1916 37 
The figures arc in Thousands of Bs 


Heads of i \pc nditurc 1 

l< stimate 

Estimati 

He ads of Expenditure 1 

1 stimate 

Estimate 


1935 30 

1936 37 

193 > 30 

1936 37 


Bs 

Bs 


Bs 

Bs 

Land Revenue 

30 98 

36 9* 

Jails and Convict 



Excise 

IS 48 

IK 5 3 

Settlements 

44,41 

43,80 

Stamps 

5 24 

) 2- 

Police 

2,29,93 

2,30 49 

I orest 

15 50 

15,12 

Ports and Pilot ige 

4 46 

4 70 

Forest capit il outUy 



Sc lentifle Departm ents 

30 

30 

charged to Revenue 

29 

23 

/ Reserved 

12 66 

12,87 

Registration 

18 

18 82 

Education ^ TrinstPrrod 

1 19 00 

1,18 82 

Scheduled taxes 

r. 

8 

Medical 

50,41 

49 92 

Interest on works for which 



Public Health 

36,94 

36 78 

capital accounts art kept 

22 22 

22,48 

Agriculture 

23,23 

25,65 

Irrigation — Other Revenue 



Industries 

14 60 

14 50 

expenditure financed 



Miscellaneous Dep irtments 

2,27 

4 31 

from ordinary revenues 

12 09 

10, 12 

Civil Works 

93,7 > 

1,05 92 

Irrigation — Other Revenue 



L< amine Relit f 

1 00 

2 00 

expenditure fin mu d from 



Superannuation Allowances 



Famine Belief Grants 



and Pensions 

G2,14 

66,11 

Construction of Irrigation 



C ommutation of pensions 



Navigation, Embankment 



financed from ordinary 



and Drainage works 



revenues 



Interest on ordinary debt 

10,74 

15,62 

Stationery and Printing 

19 37 

19 25 

Interest on other obligations 

5 

4 

Miscellaneous 

24,2 3 

23 06 

Reduction or Avoidance 



Expenditure in England 

42,88 

43,39 

of Debt 

10,55 

12 00 

Total expenditure from 



General Administration 

1,31 92 

1 ,37 20 

ordinary revenue 11,70,04 

11,90 77 

Administration of Justice 

99,82 

96,24 

1 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE EOR 1936 *37— con'd 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Expenditure Estimate 

Estimate 


1935 36 

1936 37 

Forest capital outlay not 

Rs 

Rs 

charged to Revenue — - 
In England 

14 

7 

Construction of fin Indu 

2,79 

10 45 

Irrigation, 
Navigation, 
Embankment 
and Drainage- 
works not 
charged to 
Revenue 

^ In England 

Nil 

Nil 

Civil works f In India 

3,14 

4 00 

not charged 
to Revenue 1 

In England 

Nil 

Nil 

Commuted value of pension 
(not charged to revenue) 

5,50 

21 SI 

Famine Relief Fund 

61 

51 

Deposit Account — Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 
Research 

G2 

99 

Deposit A( count 
ment of 

Industry 

— Dc vlop 
feericultiuc 

Nd 

<) 

Deposit Account — Dcvlop 
ment of Hind loom 

Industry 

N,l 

8 > 

Deposit Account of gruits 
foi the economic eh \olop 
nunt and impiovnicnt 
ot tui il ur is 

Nil 

J 0 3b 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Expenditure Estimito 

1035 36 
Its 

Depreciation I und lor 

Government presses 24 

Estimite 
1936 37 

Hi 

30 

Repayments to the 

Government of India of 
Advances from Pro 
vineial Loans 1 und 

10 55 

12,00 

Subvention from Central 
Road Development 

Account 

1 3,33 

19 63 

Suspenso 

6 80 

8,00 

Loans and Advances by the 
Government of Bengal 

Tnf n ] PvTiPTirlif nrp r\vi f ,u tii 

11,40 

20,05 

L UW*i oA|/vIiUil/UIo UI1 vctpi 

tal account 

55,03 

1 09 39 

Total expenditure 

12 25 12 

13 00 16 

( losing balance in famine 
Relief fund 

12,31 

12 29 

Other closing bil inecs 

Total closing balance 

1231 

12,29 

Grand Iotai 

12 17 13 

1 1,12 45 


Administration 


GOV* RNOIt 

His E\< ellency The Right Hon Sir John Andcr 
son, PC,GCB GCIE 

Peksonal Staff 

Secretary to the Governoi of Bengal, L G Pinrn 11, 
1 0 s 

A s M Secretary to the Governor of Bengal , R J 
Pi ingle ics 

Military Secretary , Colonel R 13 Butler, 
Git 0 B P MC 

Honorary Fhys man, 1 1 Col L H \cie Hodge 
IMS Professor of M( dicinc, Mi dicil Colli ge 
( iluitt 1 

Honorary Surgeon, Mijor J C Drummond, 
IMS, Gi\ 11 Surgeon, Dirjcc ling 

Aide* de tamp — Lt II C McGildovuiy, The 
Jnsh Guards (Onlca^) 

Lt J A Hopwood, The Black Watt h 

Lt Low Ardcc, Grcnulicr Guards 

Lt P H W Brind, The Dorsetshire He giment 

Hony Aides de Camp — Captain C R Bluett 
KIN, Principil Officer, Mi rc tntile Marine 
Department 

Lieut Col W R Elliot, M 0 , Commanding 
the Calcutta Scottish 

Lieut Col G I Maitl and Heriot, M 0 , Com 
manding, The Calcutta Light Horse 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson s Horse 

Hony Indian Aide de Ccmp, Sardar Bahadur 
Ganesh Bahadur Chettri mbe, late Subcdar 
Major, Eastern Frontier Rifles 


Commandant, H F The Governor s Body 
Guard — Major T M I unham Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victorias Own Cavalry) 
(On Ji ive) 

SupinnUndint II ]• Goiernor s Estate — 
E I Watson OBt, am ime 
Councii ob Ministers 

Tin Hon ble Mr A bul Kasim Tazlul Huq 
Minister m charge of the Education Depart- 
rat at 

I hi Hon bit Mr N ilini Ranj in Sarkcr, Minister 
in chugc of the T inane ( Dcpartmmt 
Tlu Hon ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, KCIE, 
Minister in tlurgt ot the Home Department 
The Hon blc Sir Bijoy Trasad Singh Roy, Kt , 
Ministtrin charge of IhtRi vi line Department 
The Hon ble Niwab Kbw ija Hibibullah 
Bahadur, of Dacca Mimsttr in chirge of the 
Depaitmcnt of Agriculture and Industries 
Hit Hon ble Maharaja Srisch mdia Nandy, of 
Ivassimbazar, Minister m charge of the Dcp irt 
ment of Communication anil Works 
The Hon ble Mr Huscyn Shahced SuhrawaTdy, 
Minister in charge ofthe Depirtmcnt of Com 
mcrce and Labour 

The Hon ble Nawab Musharruff Hossain, Khan 
Bahadur Minister m charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departmtnts 
Ihe Hon ble Mr Syed NausherAh Minister 
in tharge of the Department of Public Health 
and Local St If Government 
The Hon ble Mr Pr is innaDeb Raikut, Minister 
in charge of the Forestand Excise Department 
The Hon ble Mr Mukunda Bchary Mullick, 
Minister in charge of tht Co operative Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department 
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ADMINISTRATION— contd 


Secretariat 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
Secretary Home Department , G F Hogg 
0 s I , ( I * 108 

Additional Secretary , Home Dept, 3 11 Blair I o s 

Deputy Secretary , Dome Department and Press 
Officer , S Basu, I 0 8 

Secretary , Revenue Department and Secretary, 
Forest and Excise Department , O M Martin, 

0 I E , I 0 s 

Secretary, Finance Department, D Gladding, 
C I E , I 0 S 

Secretary, Legislative Department, G G 
Hooper, I 0 8 

Joint Secretary, Co operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department E W HolDnd ics 

Secretary , Agriculture and Industries, H S E 
Stevens, i o s 

Secretary Department of Publu Dealth and 
L S G , G S Dutt 1 u S 

Secretary, Judicial Department, N G A Eclgley 
108 , B ir at-L iw 

Secretary Education Department, 1 M Dow 

1 o s 

Secretary, Dc paitment of Communications and 
Works S K llildir lob 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Mmiber, Board of Revenue— 7 A Saclise, esi , 
CIE.ICS 

Director of Public Instruction, 3 M Bottom 
ley, b a (Oxon), IPS 

Director of Public Health Lt Col A C thatterji, 
IMS 

Inspector General of Police, 7 ( larmer I J 

Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L H Colson 
C I F 

Surgeon General MiiorGenenl D F Goil 
IMS 

Collector of Customs Calcutta ( N Bower, B A 

Commissioner of Excise and ^alt D Macphuson 
ICS 

Accountant General, S C Das Gupta 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lt Gol R E 
Flowerdew, IMS 

Postmaster General, Rii Bahadur P N Mukerji, 
0 B F 

Inspector General of Registration, Bibu Sukumar 
Chaturji, m a , m ii i 

Director of Agriculture, M Carbury, M A , b so , 
D80.MC 

Director of Industries, A T Weston, m sc , 
M 1 0 E , etc on leave prep to retirement, 
S C Mlttra, B sc (Offg ) 


Protector of Emigrants, Lt Col Keshav Shadnhiv 
Thakur, IMS 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden Calcutta, 
C C Calder 

Deputy Secretary Department of Commerce and 
labour \ Hughes ios (Offg) 

Reforms Commissioner , R N Gilchrist, CIE, 
I hb 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens 
lCalipada Biswas 

Lieutfnani Governors oh Benga i 


Frederick J Hallid ly 1834 

John F Grant 185°) 

Cecil Beadon 1802 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richaid Temple, Bait , K 0 s i 1874 

The Hon Ashley Eden ( si 1877 

Sir Steunt C Baylcy, kOS I (Offig ) 1879 

A Liners Thompson, 0 b i , c I e 18S2 

11 A Cockerell CSI ( Officiating ) 1885 

Sir Steuart C Bayley kcsi.cie 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott kosi I860 

Sir A P MacDonnell kosi (Offig ) 1893 

Sir Alexander Mickenzie kosi 1895 

Retired Oth April 1898 

Charles Cecil Stevens, esi (Offig ) 1897 

Sir Tohn Woodburn K 0 s I 1898 

Died 21st No\ ember 1902 

J A Bourdillon OSI (Officiating) 1902 

Sir A H I eitli Fraser kosi 1903 

Lancelot Hare, c s I , C I i (Offig ) 1906 

1< A Slaekc (Officiating) 1900 

Sir E N Baker K c 3 I 1908 

Retired 21st September 1911 

F W Duke, Obi ( Officiating ) 1911 


The Office of Lieutenant Governor of 11< ngal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912 when Bengal 
was rnsed to a Governorship 

Govirnors of tiif Pjirsim noy of Fort 
William in Bj ngai 

The Rt Hon Baron Carmichael of 


Skirling gcif,komg 1912 

The Rt Hon Earl of Ronald ashay, 

G c I E 1917 

The Rt Hon Lord I ytton 1922 

The Rt Hon Sir Stanley Jackson, p 0 , 

GO IE 1927 

The Rt Hon Sir Tohn Anderson, p o , 

GOB G 0 I E 


1932 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

SPE\KbR 

rile Hon blf Khan Bahadur M Azmi! Haquc Gil 
Deputy Speaklh 

Mr A sin if All Kh in Ch uidlim j B u at L iv 

Elected Members 


N imp of Members 


Name of C onstitm ncy 


Pilm T itmdi 1 N itli J isti 
Mr S mtosh Kumar Basil 
Mr Probhudoy il HimaMnh i 
Dr 7 M Das Gupta 
Mr Togtsh Oiimlra Gupta 
Mr 8 ti it Ch mdr 1 Bose 
Mr Ba 1* ul 1 Prosanna Bun 
Mr J ulsi Chandra Goswami 
B,ai It ucndra N ith Choudhur\ 

Dr N ilmikslia 8 nival ill l) (loml) 

Mr Sum ndra Molun Mutra 

Mr Bin ndri Ivatli Mazumdai 

Mahai \j 1 Kumar Ud ly Ch mil M iht ih 

Balm Adwuta Kumar M 131 

Mr Pi imatlia Nath Bmujoe 

Mr Panku Beliarl M md il 

Di 8I1 ir it Lliandi 1 Mukln 1 ji 

P ibu D< hi ndi a Nal li D iss 

Sujut Ashutosh Mull ic k 

Si ijut M inindr i Blius in Sinli 1 

Mi Kamalknshni Bay 

Mi Debcndia 1 ill Khan 

Mi Krishna Pris id Mornlal 

bilm Kisliori Pali Bov 

L ibu H irendra Dolui 

Mi Gobindi Chandra Bhawnnk 

Mi Tswu (IiandiaMil 

Mi Nikunja Bihan Maiti 

bnjut Gouihan Som 

1 abu Itadha Nitli Das 

Mr Sukumar Dutt 

Mr Manmatha Nath Bay 

Mr Putin Behary Mullick 

B, ii Togesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 

Mr Hi in Chandra N isker 

Mr P Banerji 

Mr Anukul Chandra D is 

Babu Haripada Chattopadhyay 

Babu Lakshmi Narayan Biswas 


( il< utta .North 
t ill utta Fast 
C ilcufta W rst 
( ilcutt 1 C< ntral 
( alcutta South Central 
C ilcufta South 

Hooglily cum ITowrih Municipal 
Burdwan Dnision North Municipal 
24 Parganas Mumcjp il 
Presidency Dnision Mumcipil 
North Bengil Municipal 
East Bcng il Municipal 
Burdwan Ccntial 
Do 

Bui chi in North Wist 
Do 

B11 blium 
Do 

l mkui 1 West 
Do 

Binkuia ] asf 
Miiln ipoie ( entr il 
Do 

Jhirgram turn Glntal 
Do 

Midn ipoie Fast 
Midnaporc South West 
Midnapon South East 
Hooghly North East 
Do 

Hooglily South West 
Howrah 
Do 

24 Parganas South East 
Do 

24 Pirganas North West 
Do 

Nidia 

Do 
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Name of Members 


Namt of Constituency 


Mr b isank i bekli u sany il m \ , b r 

Mr Ivint Bhutan I) is 

Babu Atul Ivnshn i Chose 

Mr Jiasik Lai Bisu is 

Babu Nigendra Nath bin bi 

Mr Uuhunda Bchary Wullii k m a. is i 

Babu Batn mi Riy 

Mi Saty i prij i B uieijio 

Air Atul ( h mdri Kum u 

Mr laimiih u m Brain 1111k 

B ibu ram H iri Barm hi is T 

Mr Shy im i Bias id Bum m 

Mr Nisluthi Nath Kundu 

Mr Ivh igendra Nath Da« Gupta 

Air Brasanna Dib Jink it 

Bibu Upuidranath Barm m 

Mr Tot India Nath Chili Unity 

lUbuKslutri Nith Singhn 

Mr Busp ijit Banna 

Mr Nari ndia Nar ly in Chakra\ait\ 

Babu Mrdhu Sudan birkir B I 

Bibu Monorinj in Bannerjic 

Mr Dli n mjoy Boy 

Air Jvnon Sankar Boy Choudhuiy 

Mr Charu Chandi i Boy n L 

Mr Arnrita Lai Mond U 

Mr Bin ndra Ivislioic Roy (hoiuihuiy n i 

Mr Mono Mohan Das 

Babu buiendri Nath Biswis 

Mr Bn at C liandia Mandal 

Mr Biom itln It injan lhakur ai \ J u w 
Law 

Mr Narcnilra Natli Das Gupta 
Mr Upendra Nath Ldbar, M A , B 1 
Mr Jogt ndra N ith Mondal 
Mr D irendru Nath Datti 
Babu Jag it Cliandi i Maudil B T 
Mr Haicndra Kumar bur b i 
M r Malum Chandr i D is, b l 
M r Dambar Singh Gurung 
(V leant) 

Mr M A II Ispaham 
Mr K Nooiuddin 
Maulvi Md bolaimm 

Mr H b Suhrawardy M a (Ovon and Cal 
cutta) b sc , b c i (O\on) Bui ai Law 
N awab K Habibullali Bahadur 


Muishidabad 
1 o 

Jt SSOK 

Do 

Khulna 

Do 

Do 

Bnjsli ihi 

A1 ildi 
Do 

Dm ) j pui 
Do 
Do 

1 ilp n< uri nun biliguri 
Do 
Do 

R ngpur 
Do 
Do 

Login mm Bahna 
Do 

D ice i T nst 
Do 

Dai ci M i st 
Mymensingh Wist 
Do 

Mynicnsinji 1 «st 
Do 

lhindjmi 

Do 

Do 

Bil irgmj South West 
Do 

Bakarginj Ninth T ist 
Tippcra 
Do 

Noakhali 
Clnttagong 
Dujeelmg 
Calcutta North 
( ilcutta South 

Uooghly cum Howrah Municipal 
Barrackpore Municipal 

24 Barganas Municipal 
Dacca Municipal 
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Name of Members 

Name of tonstitueney 

Moulvi Abul Hashim, B I 

Buidwan 

Maulvi Md Abdur Rasheed 

Birblium 

Mr Mahammad biddique Syed 

Bankura 

Khan Bahulur Alfa/ ud dm Ahmid M a 

Midnapore 

Maulvi Abdul Quasem 

lloogldy 

Mi Abdur ltouf 

Howrah 

Mr Jisimuddm Ahmed 

24 l’arganas South 

Mr (Juara Hossain \ousutf Mn/a 

24 I'u gun is ( ( nt ial 

Kh m Bahadur A F M Abdur Rahman 

24 Paiganis North 1< ist 

Mr M Shamsuddm Ahmed 

Kusliti i 

Mr Mohammad Mohsin All 

Me hcipur 

Maulvi Aftab Hosam Joaider 

Nadia L ist 

Hie Hon ble Khan Bahadur M Azizul 
Iluq, c I v 

Nadia West 

Maulvi Abdul Bari, M A , B L 

Bt rhamporc 

Salnbzada Kawan Jali syed Ka/cm All Meerza 

Murshidabad Soutli West 

Mr M Failiat llcza Chovvdhuiy 

Jangipur 

Maulvi Syed Nausher All 

Jessore Sadar 

Maulvi Waliar Rahman 

Jessorc Last 

Moulvi Serajul Islam B L 

Iiongaon 

Khan Sahib Maulana Ahmed All bnayetpun 

J homdali 

Mr Abdul Hakeem, ma,bt 

Khulna 

Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy 

Sat khi ra 

Mr Mostagawsal Huque Syed 

Bagdliat 

Mr Aslirafili Khan Chaudhuri, B\K AT 1 

Natoi 

Maulvi Mamruddin Akhand, B L 

Rajshahi Noitli - 

Miulvi Muhammad Amu All Miali 

Rajshahi South 

Maulvi Md Moslem All Molla 

Rajshahi Centi ll 

Maulvi Mafij uddin Chowdhury 

Balurghat 

Maulvi Halizuddin Chowdliuri 

lhakurgaon 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar b t 

Dinajpui Centi il 1* ist 

Khan Bah idur Malitabuddiu Ahmed 

Dina j pur Centi al West 

Nawab Musharruf IIos un Khan Bahadur 

Jalpaigun cum Darjeeling 

Khan Bahadur AML Rahaman 

Nilphamaii 

Haji Safiruddm Ahmed 

Rangpur North 

Mr Shah Abdur Rauf, b l 

Rangpur South 

Kazi Emdadul Haquo 

Kurigaon North 

Mr Abdul Hafiz 

Kurigaon South 

Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar, B l 

Gaibandha North 

Mr Ahamed Hossain, b a (Ahg ), B L 

Gaibandha Soutli 

Maulvi Rajib Uddin larafder 

Bogra Last 

Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque 

Bogra South 

Dr Mallz Uddin Ahmed, M B 

Bogra North 

Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali 

Bogra West 

Maulvi Azhar Ali 

Pabna Last 

Mr A M Abdul Hamid 

Pabna West 
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Name of Members 


Name of Constituency 


Mr Abdur Itascliid Mahmoud 

Mr Abdallah A1 Mahmood, M A , b l 

Mr Md Barat Ali 

Mr Z A Choudhury 

Moulvi Idris Aliammad Mia, n a 

Mr Khwaja fehahabuddm 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz 

Mr Syed Abdul Salim 

Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Bakim Vikrampur 

Mr Kezaur Itahman Khan, B L 

Maulvi Aulad Hossain Khan 

Maulvi Abdul I atif Biswas 

Maulvi Mahammad Abdus Shaheed 

Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz 

Mr Fazlar Kahaman Muktear 

Mr Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Palwan 

Air Giasuddin Aharned 

Maulvi Abdul Karim ha,bl 

Maulvi Abdul Majid 

Moulvi Abdul Wahed 

Moulana Shamsul Hilda 

Maulvi Abdul Hakun 

Moulvi Masud All Khan Panm 

Moulvi Mirza Abdul Haliz, B L 

Mr Syed Hasan Ali Choudhury 

Khan Salub Moulvi Kabiritfldin Khan, b l 

Mr Abdul nusain Ahmed 

Moulvi Md Israil, M a , B L 

Moulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 

Mr Shamsuddm Ahmed Khondakar 

Moulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha b l 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan, m a b l 

Mr Yusuf Ali Choudhury 

Mr Mohammad Abdul Fazl 

Moulvi Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury 

Mr A K Fazlul Huq 

Mr Abdul Kader 

Khan Sahib Hatemally Jamadar 

Mr A K Fazlul Huq 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Hashem Ali Khan 

Mr Sadaruddin Ahmed 

Moulvi Abdul Wahab Khan, B L 

Moulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq, B A 

Haji Moulvi Tufel Ahmed Chowdhury, b a 

Moulvi Dewan Mastufa Ali ! 


Serajganj South 
Scrajganj North 
Serajganj Central 
Mai da North 
Mai da South 
Narayanganj South 
Narayanganj Fast 
Naiayanganj North 
Munshiganj 
Dacca South Central 
Mamkganj East 
Mamkganj West 
Dacca North Central 
Dacca Central 
Jamalpur East 
Jamalpur North 
Jamalpur West 
Jamalpur cum Muktagaeha 
Mymensingh North 
Mymensingh East 
Mymensingh South 
Mymensingh West 
Tangail South 
Tangail West 
Tangail North 
Netrakonft South 
Netrakona North 
Kishoreganj South 
Kishoreganj North 
Kishoreganj East 
Gopalganj 
Goalundo 
Fandpur West 
Faridpur East 
Madanpur West 
Madaripur East 
Patuakhali North 
Patuakhali South 
Pirojpur South 
Pirojpur North 
BakarganJ North 
Bakarganj South 
Bakarganj West 
Bhola North 
Bhola South 
Brahmanbaria North 
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Name of Members 

Name of Constituency 

Nawabzada K Nasirullah 

Brahmanbaria South 

Mr Maqbul Husain 

lippera North East 

The Hon ble Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, 

Iippera North 

Kt , of ltitanpur 


Mr Iiamizuddin Ahmed, ma,bi 

lippera West 

Mr Asimaddm Ahmmed 

Tippera Central 

Moulvi Muhammed Hasanuzzaman 

Tippera bouth 

Moulvi Jon ib All Majumdar 

Chandpur East 

Khan Bahadur Abidur Heza Ghoudhury 

Chandpur West 

Mr Sahedali ma,bl 

Matlabbazar 

Moulvi M ihammad Ibrahim 

Noakhali North 

Moulvi Amin Ullah 

Noakliali Central 

Mr bhahi Syed Golam Sarwar Hossam 

Itamganj cum llaipui 

Mr bayed Ahamad Kha 

Noakhali West 

Moulvi Saved Abdul Majid 

Noakhali bouth 

Maul vi Abdur llazzak 

Feni 

Khan Bahadur Talaluddin Ahmad 

Cox s Bazar 

Mtulvi Ahmad Kabir Chowdhury 

Chittagong South 

Moulana Md Mamruzzaman Islamabadi 

Chittagong bouth Central 

A1 hajj, Moulana Dr Sanaullah, 1»H D 

Chittagong North East 

(Loud ), Bar at Law 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir 

Chittagong North West 

Miss Mira Butt i Gupta 

Caleutta (General) 

Mrs Henuprova Majuindar 

Dicca (General) 

Mrs lLasma Murshed 

Calcutta (Muhammadan) 

Begum F irhut Bano Khanam 

Dacca (Muhammadan) 

Mr J W Chippendale, m a , u i 

Anglo Indian 

Mr L T Maguire 

Do 

Mr C Gri filths 

Do 

Mrs Ellen Wtfet 

Do 

Mi W L Aimstrong 

Burdwan Division 

Mr J It Walker 

Hooghly cum llowrah 

Mr F C Brasher 

Calcutta and buburbs 

Mr ( b Maclauchlan 

Do . 

Mr Curtis Millar 

Do 

Mr W W K Page 

Do 

Mr G Morgan, 0 I E 

Presidency Division 

Mi It H lerguson 

Bajshahi Division 

Mi William t Patton 

Darjeeling 

Mr J E Ordish 

Dacea Division 

Mr L M Crossfield 

Chittagong Division 

Dr H C Muklurjto 

Calcutta cum Presidency Division 

Mr S A Gomes 

Dacca Division 

Mr L btudd 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Mr David Hendry 

Do 

Mr A G Mac Crimmon 

Do 

Mr Ian A Clark 

Do 
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Mr R M Sassoon 

Mr A P Blair 

Mr W C Wordsworth 

Mr I A Hamilton 

Mr H R Norton 

Mr C Or Cooper 

Mr T B Nimmo 

Mr H C Bannerman 

Mr C W Miles 

Mr J B Ross 

Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Rt 

Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarker 

Mr Debt Prasad Khait in 

Rai Mungtoolal Tapuria Bihadur 

Mr Abdur Rahm in Siddiqi 

Tlie Hon ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Rt 

Maluraja Srischandra Nandy, m a , of lv isnn 
bazar 

Kumar Slnb Shekhareswar Ray 

Maharaja Shalishi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhury 
of Muktagaclia 

Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy Bahadur, B A 
Mr J N Gupta 
Mr Aftab All 

Dr Surcsh Chandra Baneiji 

Mi Niharendu Dutti Mazumd ir 
Mr Sibnath Bancrjic 
Mr A M A Ziman 

Mr B Mukhorjee 

Babu Litta Munda Sirdar 

Mr Syamaprosad Mookerjee, M a , b l , Bar 
at Law 

Mr Fazlur Rahman 


Name of Constituency 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Do 
Do 

Calcutta Trades Association 
Do 

Indian Jute Mills Association 
Do 

Indian Tea Association 
Do 

Indian Mining Association 
Bmgal National Chamber of Commcrco 
Do 

Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Marwari Association 
Muslim Clumber of Commerce 
Burdw m L indholders 
Presidency I andlioldcrs 

Kajslnhi Landlioldeis 
I)uci L indholders 

Chittagong 1 andlioldcrs 

Railway Tiade Union 

Water Irinspoit Indc Union 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Registeied 
factories) 

Bairackpoie (Registered factories) 

Howiah (Registeied factoins) 

Hooghly cum Scramporc (Registered 
factories) 

Colliery (Coal Mines) 

Bengal Dooars (Western) 

Calcutta University 

Dacca University 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

PRESIDENT 

The Hon ble Mr Sityendra Chandra Mitri 

Deputy President 
Mr Hfimidul Haquc Chovidhurj 

Elected Members 


Comnuinitj 

1 

j Name 

C( neral 

Dr Radii 1 Kumud Mukhorjec 

Muhammad in 

Ivhin Sihtb Subid All Molla 

General 

Mr Kannni Kumar Dutt 

Muliamnnd m 

Mr Muhammad Hossain 

General 

The Hon blc Mihinji Sir Manmathi N ith 
llov Chowdhun , Ivt ofbmtosli 

G( neial 

Rai Ridliika Bluish in Roy Ballad 111 

European 

Mr 1 I imb 

Europe in 

l ho Hon blc Sir Cioigi C unpin 11 Ivt 

Genu il 

Si th Hinuman Pros id Poddar 

General 

Mi Eankim Clnndi 1 Datt 1 

Gc nti il 

Mi N uesli N ith Mooknjee 

Mull unniad in 

Mr Muhwmnad Akram Eh in 

Gi nci il 

Mi Sulnndri Nuaj in Sm\ d 

Muhammadan 

Mr H umdul Huque thowdluuv 

Mull mini idan 

Mi Mc&bahuddm \lmnd 

Aluhamm id in 

All Kader Biksh 

Gi III 1 il 

Mi Sailcbwn billyh Ro> 

G< nual 

Mi N igcndia Narayan Ro\ 

Gi in lal 

Mr Sityendra Cnandi 1 Miti 1 

Mull immidan 

Elian Bilmlur Sjid Mm// imuddin Humid 

Guuril 

Mi N in mil 1 ( hinelra I) itta 

Muhitnniadan 

Air Ilumiyun / A Eibii 

General 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Smln Baliadur, 
of Nashipur 

Muhammadan 

Air Kamruddin Haidei 

European 

Mr E C Ormond 

Muhammadan 

Air M Shamsuzzoha 

General 

Rai Surendra Narayan Sinlia Bahadur 



The United 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north east by Nepal, on the east and south 
east by Bihar on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and the 
Punjab Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tehrl 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 6,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112 191 square 
miles The total population is 49,614,833 

The Provinces, originally termed the North 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Ilimalayas, Including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub Hima- 
layan tract, the great Gangetic plain and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Cannl system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal 
ly infertile, though better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu 
lation varies from 642 persons per square mile 
in the west to 556 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal In the south there are low rocky hills 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting and rising beyond 
m a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is readied the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers — 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra 

The People 

Ihe population is mainly Hindu, 84 4 per cent 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
per cent , the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
BuddhiBts and Jews Included among the 
Hindus arc the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya SamaJ sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces The three main 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himaiayan districts and 
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the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Arvans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin Two languages are spoken 
by the majority of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming tho 
lingua franca of the Province 

Agriculture 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelinood of 71 1 per 
cent of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8 2 per cent The 
soils of the Provinces fall into three groups 
the \ alley soils of the Himalayas the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium , the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also thore are light loams and gravel 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive Tho soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton wheat sugarcane, pulses and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low lying, heavy 
clays The greater part of the Provinces 
is highly cultivated the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills to 40 inches in the Bena 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 26 to 30 inches 
annually Drought seriously affected Bundel 
khand and the Agra Divisions in the past 
improve el drainage and irrigation facilitn s 
have i lfccted considerable improvements In 
the latter area however, shortage of water in 
the c inals ind the general lowering of the water 
tabic still (ontinue to react against full agricul 
tural returns Steps are be mg taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals 
Commoditv prices with the exception of 
irhar dil showed further improvement over 
those prevailing in 1 ( H5 Tho average out 
turn of import int food grains decline d blit the 
fields of wheat and cotton wcie comparative lv 
higher flic positions of the Agriculturist 
however, remuns more or less the same 
Land is held on zemindari tenure in Agra and 
taluqdarl tenure m Oudh The principal land 
owners in Oudh arc the Taluqefars, some of 
whom own very large estates The area held 
in taluqelari tenure amounts to 54 per cent of 
the totil area m Oudh 

Manufactures 

The provinces are not rich in minerals Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis 
tricts, and there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed Gold is found In minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of tne rivers in 
the hills Limestono is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
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largely quarried in the Mirzapur district 
Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry , and weaving by means of hand looms 
is carried on in most districts Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills According to the census of 1931 45 128 
persons were employed on cotton ginning 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous Kimkliab * 
brocade is made) but 1 onsidtiable work is now 
done at Etawah, Sandila and Mau and some at 
Agra and Shahjahanpur as well Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
Chilean* work of cotton on muslins is produced, 
and in Benart s, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and saisenet obtains 
Benares uses local gold thread for ( rabroidery 
work and ‘Kimkliab weaving The glass 
industry is important at Firozabad Bahjoi, 
Balawnli,Sasni,Hathras,Haranga u Shikohabad, 
Makhanpur and Naini (Allahabad) Morada 
bad is noted for its lacquered brass work, 
Benares for brissware engraving and lepousse 
larrukliabad and Pilkhawa (in Meerut 
district) for their calico prints and Agra for 
its carpets and marble and alabaster articles , 
glazed pottery is made at Chunar and Kurja 
and clay figures of men and fruits at Lucknow 
and carpets at Mirzapur 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukliabad and Oel (District Kheri) the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha 
ranpur, the ait silk industry of 1 »nda Bilan 
(Moradabad) and Mau, the lock and brass 
fittings industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
industry of Almora, the durries of Agra and 
Bareilly, the pottery of Nizamabad (District 
Azamgarh) and the ivory work of Lucknow 
also deserve mention 

Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre It 
haB tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills The woollen mill is 
the largest in India Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and also a cotton mill 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Sihiranpur and Bareilly 
and cotton mills at Agra, Ha thras, Lucknow, 
Benares and Moradabad Many sugar mills 
have been recently started, mainly in the 
Gorakpur, Rohilkhand and Meerut divisions 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines 

There is a card board manufacturing factory 
and a cigarette factory at Saharanpur Itrs 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanauj 
and Jaunpur Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens, 
chemical balances, etc Fountain pens arc 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares 
Shoe laces, elastic, and electric fans are made 
in Cawnpore 

The largest t?ade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hatliras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaflarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghafcipur, Pilibhit and Shabjahanpur 


Administration 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Reform scheme the Provinco was 
raised to the status of a Governor m Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of tiie Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subject* With effect from 
April 1, 1937, provincial autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Province and a Cabinet of 
7 ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G I Act of 1935 The 
medium for the transaction of public business is 
the Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secretary), two joint 
Secretaries and 6 Deputy Secretaries including 
the Diroctor of Public Instruction and the 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer who are ex Officio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively Theie 
is also 1 Under-Secretary (the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction who is ex Offi< 10 
Under Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 4 Assistant Secretaries Ihe Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis 
tration, Executive, Political, Newspaper and 
Police Departments, the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department, the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
Scarcity, Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildings and Roads branch of the 
rublic Works Department the Education 
Secretary is in charge of the Education, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments , the 
L S G Secretary is in chaige of the local Self 
Government Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departments and the Judicial Score 
tary is in charge of the Judicial aud 
Legislative Departments The seventh Secre 
tary belongs to the Public Works Depart 
ment (Irrigation Branch) and is also 
Chief Ingineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the P W D Government spends the c old 
weather October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Nami Tal, but during 
the monsoon tho Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction being the chief revenue autlio 
rity in the province I here are forty-eight 
British districts, thirty-six in Agra and twelve 
in Oudh, average area 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudb and Kumaon The 
districts are grouped together in divisions 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Jhansi and Kumaun divisions the 
charge of which is held by the Collector of 
Jhansi and that of Kumaum by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Naim Tal, in addition to then 
duties There arc ten divisions, having 
an average are of nearly 10,090 square milts 
and an average population oi nearly 5 millions 
The districts are sub divided into tahstte, 
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with an average area of 500 square miles 
and an average population of 236,000 Each 
TdhnL is in charge of a Tahnldar , who is res 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises Judicial powers Tahtils are divided 
into parganat which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub 
ordinate to the Tahitldart are nctib tahsxldan 
and kanungot Ordinarily there are three 
kanungos and one naib tahsildar to a tahsxL 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
prtwarts, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil 
lagers and Government For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahitit, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputj 
Collectors and Magistrates) 


Justice 

Justice is administered by the High Court ol 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author 
ities in both criminal and civil cases The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and two idditional puisne judges 
six of whom including the Chiet Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief 
Judge and four judges four of whom 
are Indians There aro thirty two posts 
(twenty four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases District Officers and 
their assistants, including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
aud assistant collectors, m rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
provinces there are civil judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a civil judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Its 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Its 5 000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu 
ing not more than Its 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Us 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto 
gether in the case of a civil judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs 5,000 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the civil judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Us 5,000 or less which are 


heard by the district judge Small cause court 
ffidges try suits to the value of Us 500 There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Us 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Us 20 

Local Self-Government 

The main units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of one muni( ipal board, have non 
official Chairmen Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Rs 50,000 or over 
have executive officers to whom certain adminis 
trati ve powers are reserved 1 lie administrative 
functions of the municipal and district boards 
are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the Surctaiy, but the boards them 
s< lvcs are direetly iespomd^e for most of the 
idmimstrution The distriet boards obtain 
more than 42% ot their ineome from Govern 
ment gruits The other ehief sources of in 
come is the local rate levied from the land- 
owners Some of the boards have recently 
imposed a tax on circumstances and property 
Ihe United Provincis Motor Vihhles Txxa 
tiou Aet has come into force with effect from 
January 1st 1936 The tax realised under 
this Act wiP also be utilized in the payment 
of grants to local authoi ities for purposes 
of expenditure on the construction, main- 
tenance and improvement of roads The 
chief souree of municipal ineome is the octroi or 
terminal tax and toll wine h is an octroi in modi 
fled form Local opinion is strongly m favour 
of indirect as opposed to direct taxation for 
municipal purposes 

Public Works Department 

The Buildings and Roads branch is ad 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officer is a Chief 
iengineer The Province is divided into circles 
and divisions Each circle Is in charge of a 
Deputy Chief Engineer and each division 
is Id charge of an Executive Engineer All 
metalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds and construction of all buildings 
costing more than Rs r >,000 are in charge 
of the Buildings and Roads branch 

The Irrigation branch is administered by 
a Secretary and for tho present, two Joint 
Secretaries, all of whom are also Chief Engineers 
The third Chief Engineership is a temporary 
post to further the organisation of development 
schemes The province is divided into circles 
and divisions 

2 The Irrigation branch administers the 
various irrigation works, the Ganges Canal 
Hydro electric Grid, the tube well scheme, and 
other development works such as the Daurala 
Sugarcane tramway Fy/abad Electricity and 
Gogra Pumping The hydro electric works, 
tube wells and development schemes are in 
charge of the Chief Engineer (Development), 
the Sarda Canal and the Bundclkhand Canals 
in charge of the Chief Engineer (East), and the 
Ganges the Eastern Jumna and the Agra Canals 
are in that of the Chief Engineer (West) 

3 The Sarda Canal — a work of the first 
magnitude — was opened in 1928 for introducing 
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migation into Oudli Its huul woiks au 
situated at Banbassa on the border of Nopal 
The length of the main canal and branches 
including distributors, drainage cuts and 
escapes, is ft 929 miles, and the area inigated 
is over 10 lakhs of acres annually including 
over 2i liklis icres of sugarcane 

The G inges Canal — Upper and Lower 
lhe head works of the former arc situated at 
H irdwar in the Saharanpur district and of the 
attcr at Naiora in the Aligarh distuct Hie 
Upper Ginges canal cimo into operation m 
tiic year 18 ft ft 50 and its total mileage of 
(flannels is 5,807 miles The irea iirigatcd 
mnually is nearly 12 lakhs of icrcs The 
lower Guiges canal wis opened in 1879 80 
md the total mileage of its channels is 5 025 
miles This system also irrigites nearly 
10 lakhs of acres 

4 The Ganges Canal Hydro electric Grid 
supplies power at cheap rates for domestic 
industrial ind agricultural purposes to ten 
districts in the w< st of province Six of the 
ten falls available for dec ti ideation have been 
developed and a seventh is m the course of 
envelopment is well as a standby steam 
power station at Chanda usi ot 9 000 kilowatts 
By the end of 1937 no less than 28,000 kilo 
witts in all will be a\ailable Besides supply 
mg some 88 towns with cheap current for light 
and fans and minor industries, the grid pro 
vides energy for irrigation pumping irom 
rivers md open tube wells Iho Gauges 
Villcy State Well Scheme will by the end of 
1937 comprise 1,500 tube wells eo\ermg the 
distrflts of Moradabad Bijnor Buduin 
Muzaflarnagai Meerut, Bulandsflahr ind 
Aligaih introducing lrngation on the volume t 
ric system over approximately one million 
acres hitherto without iny source ot lnigation 
This supply ot cheap power fiom some 2 000 
sul) stations is ilready having an import tut 
In mug on the economic disposil ot tiops 
and the development of minor industiics in 
tile uibin centres 

l<oui important experiments hi\c also he cn 
earned out by which canal wate r is rele iseel oi 
supplemented by means ot electric tube wells 
pumping underground water into the c mals 
of the Mcciut district 

lhe iyzabad electrification and Gogra 
pumping scheme, comprising a genoriting 
station at Sohw il of 2 500 kilowatts and pump 
ing 180 cusces of water from the Gogra nvei 
j for canal migation m the Fyzabad district 
is nearing completion 

in view of the experience gained from the 
immense network of the Ganges Hydio 
I Electric Giid on the western districts a 
l thorough examination of the conditions id 
f the towns in the eastern and central districts 
( °f the province is being made and it is hoped 
f that as soon as the investigations are com 
pletcd it will be possible to piojeet an Eastern 
w Urid, to develop water powtr at (1) Dungia 
t the Mirzapir hills, (2) water falls in the 
H Jtewa State and to provide a peak load 
m station near Allahabad The power ot 
mapproximitely 16 000 kilowatts is to be 
mused for (1) pumping for irrigation purposes 
mfroin the Ganges near Fatelipur and at Manik 
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pur the Tons neir Ailaha bid and the Gumt 
at Sultanpur(2) pumping from tube wells neai 
Ben ires (3) clectiifying small (owns is Mir 
zapur, Sultanpur Pxrtabguh Fitehpui, 
MoguBarai, Jaunpur, etc and (4) village 
electrification 

Police 

The Police Force is administered by an 
Inspector General, with threo Deputies and three 
Assistants, forty six Superintendents, forty six 
Assistant Superintendents and fifty six 
Deputy Superintendents including three tom 
poiary olliccrs Ihcre is a Police Lrainmg 
College at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal There is a C 1 D form 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspector General with three Assistants The 
armed police of the three police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with ttie 410 musket, the 
476 musket and the Martini Heun rifle having 
formed their previous armament lhe ael 
ministration of the Jail Department is in 
i charge of an Inspector General of Prisons, who 
is a member of the Indian Medical Service 

Education 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants in aid There 
art five universities, the four residential univer 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the athhating Univer 
sityofAgra lhe last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro 
vinces, of the eight colloges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external suit viz, the Agra and St John's 
Colleges at Agra,th( Christ Church, D A V and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College Meerut the Bareilly College, Bare lly 
and St Andrew s College, Gorakhpur There 
are Intermediate Colleges md xnglo v u 11 icul ir 
high uul middle schools winch prep ire boys lor 
the high school and intcrmodiitc examinations 
couduc ted by the Board of High S( hool ind 
Inti run diate Educ ation which presi ribe s ( oui ses 
foi high school and liitermcdi ite educ xtion 

lliere are 48 Government High Schools and 
8 Government Intermediate ( ollegc s the 
run under are under private man igunent and 
ire aided by Government 

Tlie Tsiveilx lhol)uin Colic ge at I ucknow and 
the Crosthwaite Girls College it All xh ibid 
impart university education to Iudixn girls and 
the Theosophical National Gnls School and 
Women s College at Benares the Muslim Girls 
Intermediate College at Alignh Mxhila Vid 
yalxva Intermediate College at Lucknow and 
lUlika \ 1 dy 1 laya Intermediate College Civvn- 
I>ore teach up to the intermediate stige I 11 
addition to these there are A Y High Schools, 
English Middlo and vernacular I ower Middle 
schools and primary schools throughout tiie 
province for the educ ation of Indian Girls they 
are controlled by Chief Inspectress of Girls 
school under the Director of Public Instruction 
The St Gi orge s Intermediate College, Mussoorit 
the PhiUnder Smith College Naini lal, the 
8t Joseph s College, Naini Tal, and La Martin 
iere College, Lucknow, are the well-known 
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institutions for European and Anglo Indian 
children in the province which teach upto the 
intermediate stage Besides these, there are 
many excellent educational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Iucknow Allahabad 
and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to Christian Intermediate College, Lucknow 
There are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim University and the Be 
nares Hindu University There is a College of 
Mining and Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu 
University where four year course^ of training 
are provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects This is the only University in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 
is avnlable There is a Government Engi 
neering College at ltoorkcc (Thomason College), 
a bchool of Art and Crafts in Lucknow and 
an Agricultural College, and a Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore , and an Agricultural 
bchool at BuUndshahr there is also a non 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allahabad Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dliarma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College Instruc 
tion in commerce for the B Com degree of the 
Agra University is given m the banatan Dharma 
and the D A V Colleges at C iwnpore and in the 
St John s College at Agra , a commerce di part 
ment for B Com degree is also attiched to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities The 
King George s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged In the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M B B S degree of the Luck 
now University Besides tins there arc two 
medic il schools at Agn for men ind women 
and also a College of Ayurveda and libbiya 
is attached to the Benaies Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna 
culai education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is administered through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verm 
cular education is in their hands Government 
maintains eight Normal bchools and seventeen 
Central Training bchools for the tr lining oi 
vernacular teachers Each district has i deputy 
inspector of schools who is the Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the distnt t board 
assisted by several sub deputy inspectors 
There are seven inspectors who supervise both 
anglo vtrnaculir and vcrmcular education in 
their ciri les 


Medical 

I he Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women m the administration 
of the Duffcrm fund affairs A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I G Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8 1934, to relievo 
the I G of the routine duties m connexion 
with the control of his office A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant In two stations (Ramkhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge There are 103 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers 
Lady doctors and women «ub assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashm women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow the Pnuce of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allah ibad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and baint Mary s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naim Pal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos 
pitals King George s Medical College, Lucknow, 
Is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a Btaff of highly efficient pro 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province The Queen Mary’s Hos 
pital for women and children completed in 1932 
is also attached to the King Georges Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra lhe X-Ray 
Institute at Dchra Dun has been closed, but 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the training of Medical Officers 
in X Ray ot the King George's Medical College, 
Lucknow, where every ficility for such work 
would be forthcoming is under the consideration 
of the Government There are sanatoria for 
British soldieis m the hills The King Edward 
VII banatorium at Bhowali m the district of 
Naim lal is an up to date and well equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives A new T B clinic has 
bi en opened at Allah ibad 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 

As 1 xpl vinod in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change The Provinces are, for all 
practical purposes fluanciill> independent of the Government of India The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by tho Government of India with 
ettect from the year 1928-29 As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages — 

Estimated Revenue for 193G-37 


Principal Heads of Revenue 


Taxes on bait 

Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

I orests 

Registration 

Scheduled Taxes 

Rs 

5,79,71,745 
1,44 00,000 
1,61,50 000 
45,73,000 
11,00,000 

Total 

9,43,94,745 

Railways 

Subsidised Companies 

60 000 

Irrigation 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — • 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts 1 33,50 281 

(2) Unproductive Works — 
Net receipts 

4,33,880 

Totul net receipts 

Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept 

1,37,84,161 

15,000 

lotal Irrigation 

1,37,99,161 

Debt Services 


Interest 

11,24,800 

lotal 

1 1,2 1,800 

Civil Administration 
Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

10,97,790 

4 94 180 
2,84,500 
12,32 500 
2,85,521 
1,97,850 
9, 15,643 
3,43,750 
88 052 

lotal 

49 59,786 

Buildings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous public Improvements — 

Civil Works — (a) ordinary 

(6) Transfer from Central Road 
Development Aooount 

3,25,000 

17 27,409 


20,52,409 



Miscellaneous 

Rs 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

Jb und 

Receipts in aid of superannuation 
Stationerj and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

34,500 

2 04,300 

6, 15,050 
8,77,2 $0 


Total 

17,51,080 

Extraordinary receipts 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments 

480 


Total Revenue 11 81,42 461 

Debt deposits and advances — 


(a) 

Government Press Depre 
elation Fund 

47,000 

(&) 

Irrigation and nydro 
flectric Depreciation 

Fund 

4,5 I 500 

(c) 

larnine Relief l'unds 

1,10,200 

(d) 

(e) 

Loans and advances by 

Provincial Governments 21 83,000 

Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds 2 33,08,000 

(/) 

ti) Appropriation for re 
duct ion or avoidance of 
Debt Sinking Fund 

19,00,000 


(d) Other appropriations 

20,08,360 

(!7) 

Transfer from I amine Relief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from the Pro 
\incial I oans Fund 

75,000 

(A) 

Subventions from Central 
Road Dc vclopmont 
Account 

9,65,982 

(0 

Subventions from the Im- 
pt rial Council Agricultural 
Research and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton Committee 

1,34,049 

O' 

Sugar Excise Fund 

3,25,000 

(k) 

Grant for th( G/I for develop 
mont of hand loom 
industry 

75 00O 


Total 

3,15 85 091 


Total receipts 14,97,27,552 


Opening Balance 

55 10 377 


Grand Total 15,52 37,929 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1936 37 
Direct demands on the Revenues Rs 
Taxes on Income 

Land Ile^ enue 84,08,248 

Excise 11,8S,945 

Stamps 2,72,600 

Forests 28,24,268 

1 orest Capital outlay charged to 
revenue 31,000 

Registration 4,67,410 


Miscellaneous 

Famine Relief aDd Insurance — 

A — Famine Relief 
B — Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 
Vfiscellaneors 
Extraordinary Charges 


73,54,250 

11,71,033 

8,83,573 

24,000 


Railway Revenue Account 

State Railways — Interest on debt 
Subsidised companies 


Irrigation Revenue Account 
Works for which capital accounts 
are kept — 

Interest on Irrigation Works , 1,10,05,108 
Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues — 55,300 


Irrigation Capital Account 
{charged to revenue) 

Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A — financed from ordinary revenues — 9,150 

Debt Services 

Interest on ordinary debt 20,45 10 1 

*'jnking Fund 19,00,000 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund 20,08,300 


Civil Administration 

General Administration 1,45,01 356 

Administration of Justice 74,19 978 

Jails and Convicts' Settlements 31,19 398 

Police 1 66 20 849 

Scientific Departments 24 371 

Education 2,06 90 005 

Medical 33 53 67 3 

Public Health 21 67,777 

Agriculture 36 70 551 

Industries 13,27,455 

Aviation 4 Ouo 

Miscellaneous Departments 83 683 

Exchange 


Buildings, Hoads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements 
Civil Works— (a) Provincial ex 
penditure 50,27,609 

(5) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account 17,27,409 


Expenditure in England — 

Secretary of State 2,18,240 

High Commissioner 39,39,800 

Irrigation and other capital expenditure 
not charged to revenue 

(а) Construction of irrigation 

works 63,47,900 

(c) Hydro electric scheme 67,99,500 

(d) Outlay on Improvement of 

public hialth 

(e) Outlay on Agricultural im 

provement 

(б) Forest outlay 


1 31,47 400 


Debt and Deposits Advances — 

(a) Famine Relief Fund 

(b) Civil Contingencies I> und 

(c) Loans and Advances by 

Local Governments 

( d ) Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 

(e) Government Press Deuroci i 

tlon Fund 

( f ) Repayment of Advances from 

Provincial Loans Fund 
60 B Payment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 

60 Civil Works 

6 )-A Other Provincial Works 
not charged to revenue 

61 Payments to Retrenched 

Personnel 

Transfer from Famine Relic f Fund 
for repayment of advances from 
the Provincial Local Fund 
Subventions from Ctntral Road 
Development Account 
Famine Relief Fund — Transfer to 
revenue 

Permanent Debt discharged {UP 
Development loan discharged) 
Charges against grants from the 
Imperial Council aud Agri< ulturc 
Research Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 
Sugar Excise lund 
Charges against grant for this G/I 
for development of hand loom 
industry 


25,49,000 
19, 00,100 


37,84,371 

8 25 000 
6 84,300 


1,34 049 
2,85,014 


Total Disbursements 
Closing Balance 


1,21,22,643 

14,97,26,207 
55 11,722 


Total 


Grand Total 


15 52,37,929 
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Administration 


Governor Itis Excellency Sir Hariv Hilg 
K C 8 I , Oil, 108 

Staf* of His Excellency the governor 

Secretary to the Governor — T C Donaldson, 
MC, ICS 

Military Secietaiy — Major D A Butt MC 
E G M 

Aides de e am] — Opt It Caulfcihl Opt 

It W Burkes 

Honorary Furopean Aides de C amp 

It Col C P TUll vi), Lt Col It E Rathe i 
foul vd Lt Col J D Westwood 
Honorary Indian Aides de Camp 

Subedir Major and Honorary Captain Dhum 
Singh Cliauhan, Sardar Bahadur RDaldar 
Major and Honor iry Captun Amir Muham 
mad Klnn Sirelir Balndur ID B m , 
Subcdai M ijor and Honorary Ciptam Din 
Singh Lami I o M Sardar Bihadm , 
SubedarMijor Nazir Khan 

Head issistant Militan/ Secretary s Office- -C 
W Jones 

Superintendent Office of Secretary to the Governor 
— D It Jahans 

Council of Ministers 
(Appoint! d April 3 1937) 

The Hon ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahm&i 
Sa id Khan kcsi Kell M B E , of fliliat 
an (Mmntt r of Hoim Aif ms ) 


| Tilt Hon bl< Nawab Sir Mulnmmad \ usuf, KT , 
Bai it Law (Ministei of Local Sell Govern- 
ment ind Health) 

The Hon bh Sir Twal i 1* Snvastava, Kt M 8c , 
A M s i (Minister of linance) 

Iht Hon bh Kiji Saivid Alim id All Khan 
Alvi, cbe, of Silempur (Minuter of 
Education) 

The Hon bio Raja Muhishw ir l)i> il Seth, Itai 
lUhidur ot Kotia (Minuter of Itevmue and 
Agile ultuu ) 

The Hon bh Milmaj KunLir Sn \ijava Anand 
Gajpitiraj, Ki of Vizianigram (Minuter of 
Jll&tlU ) 

The Hon bh Itaji Duiga Naraym Singh of 
Tirw i (Mmistei of Indu&tiies and Comnumi 
cations) 

U l» Public Service Commission 
Chairman 

Sir Digby Livingstone Drake Biockman, B A , 
Ki o s i oil 

Members 

Rai Bihulur Min Singh BA ( ni Klnn 
Italia dm S vivid Abu Mulnminul M A 
Secretary 

(Not appointed yet) 

Supinntendent 
(Not appointed yet) 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT 


SECRETARIES 


t W Gwynne oir on i c s 
A C Turner mbf i c s 
A A W lugb ics 

A B Reid 01 r l C s 
L S White, I 0 S 
P M Kharegat, cir I c s 


( hief See let u ^ 

Fin me t Seeretiry 

S< entire ltevcnuo and Public Works Department (B 
mel R ) 

See nt try Leie il Si If Gove rami lit and Public He lit h 
Judie l il Secut u \ 

Sieretary, Industrie s and Education 


DJ< I’ll I Y S M LEJARIDS 

S H Zilieer, ICS Gene ril Hr inch 

T B Langford ICS Revenue Biaiuh (I empy ) 

Itii Balndur Tindit Suraj Din ILi j pai, Eininee Bi ineh 
B be , I L B 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mirditaq Local Self Govcrnmt nt ind Public Health Branch 
All Khan n a (lempy ) 

Rvi Bahadur Ttabu Phul Chmd Moglia, Judicial Braneh 
ba l l b (Ex otlieio) 

It S Weir, M A , b Sc , I e S (Ex officio) Education Branch 
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UNDER SECRETARY 

J C Powell Price \f A,ies (Ex officio 1 * Fducntion Branch 

I AW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT 

L S White ICS ItgilRuuembianttr, m addition to his duties as Judicul 

Secretary 

Rai Bahadur Babu Phul Clm rid Mogh i , Deputy Legal Remembrancer and ex officio Deputy 
B A , LL i) Secretary, Judicial Bn nch 

OFFICFRS ON SPECIAT DU1Y 
J H D irwin, 0 I p , I 0 s Reforms Commissioner, U F 

S P Shah ics Industries Brine h 

C S Venkatichar ics Rural Development Work 

Ral Bahidur Ram Babu Saksena, M A , Director of Publicity, U P 
1LB 


Lieutenant Governors op the North 


Western Provinces 

Sir C T Metcalfe Bart , G C B 1836 

The Right Hon the Governor General 1838i 
in the North Wostern Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 

T C Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon the Governor General 1842 

in the North Western Provinces (lord 
Ellenborough) 

Sir G R Clerk, kcb 1843 

James Thomson Died at Bareilly 1843 

A W Bcgbio, In charge 1853 

J R Colvin Died at Agra 1853 

E A Reade In charge 1857 

Colonel II Fraser, C B , Chief Comm is 1857 
Bioner N W Provinces 

The Right Hon ble the Governor General 1858 


administering the N W Provinces 


(Viscount Canning) 

Sir G F Edmonstone 1859 

R Money, In charge 1863 

The Hon Edmund Drummond 1863 

Sir William Muir, ECU 1808 

Sir John Strachey K C S I 1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart , 0 B 1876 

Lieutenant-Governors op ihe North 
Western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners op Oudh 

Sir George Couper, Bart ,ob,kcsi 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall kcb 1882 

Sir Auckland Coh in, K c m a cie 1887 


Sir C has H T CrosthwaiL, kcsi 1892 

Alan Cadell ( Officiating ) 1895 

Sir Antony P MacDonnell, kcu (a) 189 r > 

Sn T J D I a Touche kcsi 1 901 

(a) Afltrwaids (by creafion) Baron MacDonnell 

Lieutenant Governors op the United 
Provinces op agra and Oudh 
Sir J J D la Touche KOSI 1 902 

Sir J P Ht wett R o s I , c n< 1907 

IAS Porter 0 s I (Officiating) 1912 

Sir J S Meston KCSI 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, aosi oif 1918 

Governors of the Umtfd Pro vim j s 
Sir Harcourt Butler, kcsi, cie 1 920 

Sir William Mama, KCI f 1921 

Sir Samuel Perry O Donne 11 k c i i , 

esi ( Officiating ) 1920 


Sir Alexander Muddiman, K( si f if 1928 
Died at Naini Tai 

Gapt Nawab Muhammad Alim ul Said 1928 
Elian of Chlutari cn , mbl 
In charge 


Sir Male olm Hailey, QCU ficii 1 928 

Sir George Bancroft T ambert K c s I 1930 

Sir Milcom Hailey, gcsi,gcie 1931 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Sa id Ehan of Chhat iri, kcsi ,KCU , 

M B F LL D 

Sir Malcolm Hadey, GCSI gcif 1-933 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, kcsi, cie 1934 
(afternoon Dec 6 ) 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Elected Members 


Body Assoi 1 ition or C'onstitui n< y 
k presented 

Bui imlslnhi district (West) (Muhimmidin 
ruial) 

VII ill ibid di^tnct (South Wist) (Muhuumid in 
i m a 1 ) 

Uppu Imii 1 (.lumber of Common c 

T iicknow mil Umo districts (Mull immul in 
1111 il) 

Srtipur distm t (We t) (G< 11c 1 il 1111 il) 

Mnzapur di tin t (North) (Genii il mr il) 

V< 1 1 Pro mik i Zimindirs Assomlion 

I in know ( rt\ 

Lucknow (ltv 
L iwnpori ( it v 
( iwnporc ( rt> 

\gia City 
1 C ity 

13 ( n 111 s ( itv 
All ilnlnd Citv 

VII ih ibul Lit v 

Sib ir inpur rum If irdw ir dim T)i hi 1 Dun cum 
Mu/ilf irnigir citu s 

Ibili nil li iln < um Mi ( nit rum H ipur cum 
Klim j 1 cum Nigini citu s 

Mutti 1 < um Align h dim H itln is eilics 

I urukliihid cum Ltiwih cum Tli imi i ltu s 

M01 id ibid dim \miohi cum Simhlnl c u m 
Ch inil nisi cities 

B unlive u in Pihbhit c u in Slnhjihinpui 
1 um Bud um citu s 

Ivzibad cum Bihruih cum Sit ipur cities 

J 1 unpur r u m Mrrzapur c v m Gh izipur c u m 
Gonkhpui utics 

Delira Dun disti let 

Sihiranpui district (South List) 


Name 


The Hon bli N iw il) Di Sir Mull immad Alim id 
Si id Kli in k 0 m 1 K on Min 11 n, 
Chief Munster in ihirgi of Home Affnrs 

ilu Hon blc Niwib Sir Muh immad Yusuf Kt 
Bunstor it T iw Minister of Local Self 
Government mil Hi \ 1 th 

Tin Hon bio Di Sir JwiD P Siivastiva, kt , 
M si \ m s 1 , Mimstii of I in inoe 

1 lit Hon hh lLijiSuyid Ahmad All Kh in Alvi 
(JBi Mimstii of Lducition 

ilu IT011 bli liaji Milushwir Diyil Seth 
ILu Bilnelui Mmistir of Itcveniu md 
Vt-,i 11 ultuii 

L In Hon bli Mill it 11 lvuinu S11 Vijava ot 
V 1/1 inigi im Kt Mimstii oi Justne 

l In Hon bli G ipt tin 11 ij 1 Bum 1 N irny 1 11 Singh 
Minister of Jndustin s mil Communie it 1011s 

Mi ( h nidi 1 Blnn Gupti M A ll li , Advoi itc 
Mi NirmiDis 

Di J iw ih ir 1 il 1 ms (N it ) l 0 r s 

Bh i« it D 1 v il D is 

Si th A< h il Sin rt h 

Mi Iv 11 111 Singh lv mi 1? A 

Bihu Simpurnin mdji B si 

Mi Puishottim Dis 1 union, MA Li B 
Vdvoi it< High Couit 

Mr Jim 

Mi Ajit Pi is id 3 tin MA 11 n,Vikil 

P unlit I \ in 1 il Shirnn, M A 11 13 

\ihu> 1 Tu„il Lisbon , m A ( 0 \on ) 

Mi \tm 1 linn Golund Ivin 1 ba il 1 \ ikil 

Piohssoi kuu Sum m a li 11 

Pindit C ovind Ballibh Pint BA LL B 
Advoi iti 

Mr N iri ndi 1 Di v 1, M A HI? 

Pibu Binilbisni Ti is id B a , LL 1? , Advoi itc 

Mih Sharmult J y igi 
1 hakui Pliul Singh, B A , 1 1 1? , Vakil 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 


Sib mnjmr distnet (Soutli k ist) 

Sib iruipur di^tint (North West) 

Muz itFirn igir distnet (Last) 

Muz iff un ig ir distill t (West) 

Mu rut distuct (South W e st) 

Meerut district (Noith) 

Me cr lit distnet ( L ist) 

Bui mdsli ihr distnet (Noith) 
Bulmdshahr distnet (L ist) 

Bui indslialir district (South We 1) 

Bui mdsh »hr district (Soutli West) 
Aligirh distrut (West) 

Aligirli dntne t (List) 

Aliguli distrut (Ccntio) 

Muttr i district (We st) 

Muttri (List) ind Etih (\\< st) di fn< (s 

Agri district (North Fist) 

\gta distnet (Noitli List) 

Agia distnet (Soutli W est) 

M unpin 1 distiu t (North Last) 

Munpu idistrut (North I^ist) 

Munpun district (South West) 

I tih distnet (Noith) 

Et lh distnet (South) 

Bijnor district (W c st) 

Bijnoi district (1 ist) 

Moradibad di tint (East) 

Mora da bad ill tnct(Wc t) 

B ire illy distru t (South W cst) 

Bire illy distru t (Noith 1 ist) 

Sli ihj ih inpur disti u t (k ist) 

Shihj ihinpur distin t (W est) 

Bud mil distnet (k ist) 

Bud inn district (List) 

Budilin distru t (West) 

Bilibliit district (South) 

I’llibhit distnet (Noith) 

Firrukhabad district (Noith) 

I irrukhibad distnet (South) 

Ltnvih distru t (W r est) 

Ltiwili distnet (k ist) 

Ciwnporc district (South) 

Ciwnpoie distru t (North List) 
Cawnporc district (West) 


Name 


C'h uidhri Bihari Lai 

( hiudlin Ming it Singh Tie ider 

Jkibu Li sho (mpt i nt, ilk Vakil 

Srnniti Saty i\ iti l)tu 

Mr Chirm Singli M A H Sl , LI u 

Chiudhn Jvliushi Ivlin H A LI n \ ikil 

Chiudhn Biglim in li Ninyin Singh 

( hiudlin Vijey pal Singh ha it n 

Mi Bnj Bell in I il Adioi ib 

Thaknr Mm ik Singh HA ili? Advocate 

Mi Blum Sen 

llnkui loelir Singh 

Mi Jw ila Pra c id Tigy isu 

1 h ikur Milkli m ‘■'ingli ha ii h Pleader 

Pioft s- 0 r Lu hm (hmdn H Sc 

Chiudhn Shiv i Mmgil Singh, ha LI h 
A dvoeitc 

Mr Bun ( h inch a Pilnv il 
Mr MamkUimd 

Mi Jig m Pi i id B ivval, H sc , ll H 
Mr Tn i J il 
Mr Miziji 

Mi Bin shi\ u Singli ( h iiidlii i , ] A , H I 

Mi Babu Earn Vcrma Pl< adcr 

Shnmiti Vidi u \ti Itathour 

Ivumv u Shamshe r Tmg alias Mr Chirat Smgdi 

Ch uidhri Lliiib Singli 

Mr Dm Du il Kliinna 

Pindit Shankai I)utt 

llnkui Pu tin m Itai Singli 

P mdit J)i\ irk i Pra^ id II s< ll h C h urm m 
Distru t Board 

Pindit Deo N inv in 

Thikur Sidho Singli, i A , T mdholder 

Mr Itukum Singli 

Mi I ikhan Dis Jat i\ 

Cli uidhri Bud m Singli I indholdri 

fhi km Blngvv m Singli H A 

Pindit Banu hiv n Div il 

Mis Uma Nehru 

Mi Bahvant Singh 

Climdhii Buddhit Singh 

Mi Hoti Lil ^girwal ma ll n 

Mr Bain Samp ftupt i 

Pmdit Vcnkatc h Narayan Ti\ar\, M A 

Dr Muriri Lai mb 
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.Name 

1 itchpur district (Lust) 

Babu Bmshgopal, Jt A LL b , Advocate 

Fateh pur district (West) 

Pandit Shco I> i\ ll Upadhja 

Allihabad district (Doabi) 

Dr K nlisli Nath K itju M A , lLl) , Advoc itc 
High Court 

All ihabad district (Tamunapxr) 

Mi Hanjit Sitiram Pandit, Bai at I nv 

Allihibad district (Gangapir) 

Mr I il Bill idui Sh istn 

Jlnnsi distnct (South) 

Pmdit Haghunitli Vinav ik Dliukku ma 
LT B , V ikll 

Jh msi district (North) 

Pindit Blngwat Nuiijan Blnigivvi BA 

Pic ider 

J ilaun district 

ruidit Minni I il Tandcv BA ll i Advoc itc 

Jal uin district 

f haiidhn Totan Contmtor 

H innrpur distnct 

Diwin Sh itrughm Singh 

Banda distnct (North) 

Thikiir Kcshnvi (liindrx Singh, mm ii b 
A dvoc itc 

Buida distnct (Soutli) 

Philvur II tr Prasad Singh, Pleader 

Be nxres district (West) 

Pindit Tig Nirivin Upadlij i ma ill 

I t Kxvya lirth 

Ben ires distrii t (E ist' 

Pmdit Kami ip iti lew iri 

Alu / ipur district (North) 

Mi \ishvvimth 

Mirzxpui district (South) 

Ttaji Shard i Mahesh Pra c ad Singli Shah 

Jaunpui dtstnc t (East) 

Th ikur Birli il Singh B A 

Taunpur distrn t (West) 

Pindit Kesha v i Deo Mil iv iv i M sc 

Gh izipur district (E ist) 

Itai Puisram 

Ghazipur district (West) 

Pindit Indradco Tripathi 

Ballia district (South) 

Ihakur Hadlia Mohan Singh I s li b A ikll 

Ballia district (North) 

lhakui Suiva Ninvan Singli 7»cns iml 
Zimind ir 

Goraklipur district (South West) 

Tliakur Smhasan Singli m a , li i> \ ikll 

Gorakhpur district (South East) 

Pindit Mohan I al G intam 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Dr Biswmath Mukc 131 

Gor ikhpur district (Centre) 

Mr Prajag Dliwij Singh, BA 11 li 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

Profi sor Shibban Lai Siksena ma 

Gorakhpur district (North) 

Mr Purnawasi 

Gorakhpur district (Noith 1 ist) 

Tindit Him Dhari Pinde 

Bisti distnct (South TDM;) 

Mr K ishi I*i 1 id Hai 

Basti district (Noitli L ist) 

Pandit Bishnnbhei Nitli Tnpithi 

B isti distrii t (Soutli) 

Mr Sit a Itani 

Bisti district (South) 

Mr IT lrnith, Fruit Seller 

Bisti distiict (West) 

Mr llam Charittra 

Azxmgarh district (West) 

Mr Sita Ham Ashtliuni, B A ll it Pic tdci 

Azamg irh distric t (W cst) 

Mr Gajadliar Prasad 

Azimgirh distnct (Soutli) 

Pmdit Hadhakant Malaviv t M A 1 1 B 

Advoc itc High ( oui t 

Vzxmgarh district (North Eist) 

Pmdit Algu Hai SInstn 

Niini Pal district 

Kunvvir Anand Singli of Kasliipur 

Vlmoia district 

Pandit Har Govind Pint BA li b Advoc itc 

Almora district 

Mr Ham Prasad lamti, b a LL b , Vakil ind 
Municipil Commi« c ionc r 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 

Name 

Garhwal district (South East) 

Thakur Jagmolnn Singh Negi, B A , LL B 

Garliw il district (North West) 

Pandit Ansuya Pra&id Bihuguna, B Sc , LL B , 

Lucknow district 

Mi Copi Nath Snvastav l 

Un io distiict (West) 

P indit Bishambhar Dayal Tnpathi, \akil 

Un io distiict (E ist) 

P indit J it i Sh inkar Shukl i 

Un io district (South) 

1 il Surcndr i Bahadur Singh, laluqdar 

line Bir< li distiict (North Erst) 

Mis Suniti Dt v l Mittra BA (lion) 

Itac Bir< h district (North Eist) 

Mi Bhawxni 

Jta< B »i eh district (South West) 

Puidit Lakshmi Shank n Bajpai, M A , LL B 

Hardoi distiict (North West) 

Mi Clihcda lal Gupta M A 

Hardoi distrn t (South Eist) 

Pandit Shanti Swaiup 

Hirdoi district (Centre) 

ltui Sahib Thikur Bhabhuti Smgh, Special 
M igistrate 

Sitapui distiict (Noilh West) 

Pmdit Shiva Him Duvedi, Vaid 

Sitapui district (Nortli West) 

Mr Piragi I il 

Sitipui district (South) 

lhakur I ilt i Buksh Smgh, T iluqd ir 

Khc li distiict (South West) 

Pmdit Buihi Dhar Misri, M A , Li b , Advocate 

Ivlidi district (North I * st ) 

Eimw ir Ehusliw iqt ltu alias Bliuj i 1 il, M A 

BA (lions) ll B Advoc ite hats and 

Z tmind »r 

h yzih id distiict (West) j 

Milm ini J lgdamba I)c \i 

I >7 chad distiict (East) 

P indit Iviislin i Nath iv ml, ba ll b , Advocate 

byzabad district (East) 

Mi Piltu 

Suit inpur district (E ist) 

1 lukur It mm iresh Smgh 

Suit inpur district (West) 

Itij Kunm J mg Baliadui Singh of Anicthi 

Sultanpur distiict (Cintic) 

Mr Sundai I il (»upti 

Bihriich distric t (.North) 

1 lukur K uk uni Smgh B A , LL B 

Bahru cli district (South) 

Pmdit Bhigw m Dm, A ud 

Gondi distiict (Best) 

Mi I il Bill in T melon 

t«ond i district (South) 

All Lbhu Sum 

Gondi distiict (North b ist) 

Kuim u Jtighi v null i Pi itap Smgh 

Gondi (list rict (Noilh Eist) 

hni Sahib Hui Pi is id 1 until 

Bait ihg uli district (Went) 

Pmdit li u isle (lnndri Bijpn 

Put ihg irh district ( V ist) 

1 unlit tiouud Mil i v i a i 

Bin 1 inki district (South) 

Mi Iviislin in md Is ith khui ba,jib 

Baia Bmkidistrict (North) 

Jtijnnta Jhikui un Paibiti lvunwar 

Lira Bmki distiict (Noith) 

Mr ( lie t B un 

Meeuit turn H lpm e u m Luluidshilii t u in 
Khui j t cam N mill c it ic s 

Mr Mull mini id Ismul Elun, BA (Cant) 
Bnnstei it J iw 

Dclira Dun c u m Hardwar c u m Sahirmpiu 
cam Mu/ itfarnagar ( it it s 

sbukh Gin lib Ita&ul, hats, and Honorary 
Assistant Collector 

Moraelabid cum Amrolia cum Chandansi cities 

Khui Balndur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah, Contractor 
md I andholdei 

Bircilly mm Pilibhit cities 

Miulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate 

Budaun cum Shalijahanpur cam Sambhil cities 

Maulvi Karimul Itaza Khan, M A , LL B , 
Pic ider 

Agra cum larrukhabad cum Et iwoli cities 

lvhan Bahidur Mr Aklitir Adil ma, LL B , 
Governmc nt Fh ador 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 

Aligarh cum Hatliras cum Muttia cities 

Cawnporc City 

Allahabad cum Jhansi cities 

Benares cum Mirza pur cities 

Ghazipur cum Jaunpur cum Cor lkhpiu citic 

I ueknow city 

I \ 7 abaci cum Sitapur cum Bahraiih cities 
Delira Dun and Saharinpiu (hist) districts 
S ihaianpur disl rict North) 

S iharanpur district (South West) 

MuzafTarnagai district (East) 

Muzaffarnagar district (West) 

Mi erut district (East) 

Meerut district (West) 

Bui mdshalir district (List) 

Aligarh district 

Muttra and Agra districts 

Mainpuri and Mali districts 

Naini Tal Almora and Bari illy (Noith) clisf in 

Bircillv district (East South end West) 
Bijnor district (South East) 

Gaihwal and Bijnor (North West) distncts 
Moradabuil district (Noith Wist) 

Mo rid abaci district (Ninth hast) 

Moiadabid district (South East) 

Budaun ilistm t (West) 

Builaun district (East) 

Shalijahinpur district 

Tilibhit district 

1 airukliabad distric t 

Etawnh anil Gawnpore distncts 

latelipurand Banda districts 

Jhansi Jalaun and Hannrpui distncts 

Taunpui and Allahabad (North East) distiicts 

Benares and Mirzapui districts 

Ghazipur and Billi^ districts 

Gorakhpur district (West) 

Gorakhpur district (East) 

B tsti district (West) 


| Name 

Captain N iwab Bihadui Nawabzada Muliani 
mad Abilus Sami Elian, Eli in Bah iilur 
Dr Abdus Sunud Ml) 

Mr Zahur Ahmad Binistci at Law T 
Mi Muhammad Ekrim Kh m, Bench Magistinti 
Maul vi R< zwan TJllah BA itn , Ad\oeati 

Chiudliri Elialiq uz z,un id iu rr B Ailioc ite 
and th min in, Municipal Boird 
Mr Muliaminid Wismi, Barnstci at law 
Qazi Abdul W ill 

Elnn Bilndur Hip Muhnmin nl Maqsucl All 
Ehan Bonin uy Magistrate 
Ellin ralndur Sbnkh Mulnmmad Zi ml Uiq 
Spi cial Migistiati 
S>cd IT is in All Elnn Lais 

Nawabznli Mulnmmad Inquit All Elian, 
MA (0\on ) Bnnstii it Jaw 
Mi Tahir Husain, B sc Li B 

Ciptain Niwib Jamshed All Elian, Mur, 
Landholder 

Khm Bahadur Muhunmad Bihniat Elnn 
Speci il Aligistrati mil Assist int ( olli t ten 
Elnn Bihidui IJ tji Muhunmad Obudui 
ltihnnn Elian 

Eh in Bill id in slmkli Buhuddin, out 
Honoiai} Migisti it c 

If iji Mmlvi Muli unm id J m Ehan 

s Elnn Bahidux Shaikh Elnlil ud din Ahmad, 
Special Migisti ite 

Elnn Bilndui Mulnmmad B i/i Elnn 

flnudhii Islim Ull ill Elnn use Luis 

Rail/ Mulnmmad Hu ihini, n a il b Aihoc it t 

Mi Aklitai His in Ehan 

tha udhn Tifu Hisan Elnn, BA , 1LB 

Mr Mulnmmad Ism ui 

Mr ZunulAbdm Honoi uj Assistant ( ollc ctoi 
Elian Bilndui Afuiln Fisili ud din 

Elnn Bahadur Mmlvi Mulnmm id Fazlui 
Itahman Ehan, B a it b Ad\oi iti 

Ehan Bilndui Shaikh Imti iz Ahmad 

Ehan Sihib Iicutcnint At Sultan Alim Elnn 

Mr Naflsul Has m ma li d, Ad\oi iti 

Mi Milimud llusiin Elnn, BA Li B A ikil 

Vacant 

Ehan Sihib Maulvi Muhunmad Has in 
Mi Muh unm id \thar BA Li B , \ ikil 

Mr Muhamin id Sulcimn Ansin Mt, llb , 
Advocate 

Mi Mulnmmad Firooq M sc 

Mr Zahirul Hasm Ian ma Ail\ociti 

Qazi Mulnmmad Adil Abbasi, BA ) l b , \akil 
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lepresentcd 


Basti distnct (South East) 

Basti district (North East) 

Azamgaih district (West) 

Azamgarh district (1 ast) 

Itae Ban li distri< t 
Sitapui distiiit 

Hardoi district 
Kin li district 

I yzabael district 

Gouda district (South 'W i si ) 

Gouda distnct (North T ist) 

Bihiauh district (North) 

Pahraich district (South) 

Sultanpui distric t 
Paitabguli distnct 

Bara Bank] district 

Benares city 
Mcciut district (North) 

( iwnporc district (Nortli Fist) 

Fv z ihad district (W < s< ) 

I u< know city 

Moiidab id district (North I id) 

Ihc ( nitid Pi om n ub tnglo Indian C onstituc in \ 
Tin United Piovinee b Fui opt an Constituency 
Tlu United Provinces J mope m Constituency 

Jilt United Pi o\ nuts Inch in (hustian/ 
Constituency \ 

The Uppti Indu Chamber of ( ommciee 

The United Provinces C hinder of Cominnct 
»nd tlic Me ich ml b (hiinbei of th< United 
Pioune ts 


the British fndian Association of Oudh 


The Agra Province 7 imindarH Assocntion 
Allahabad 

Trade Union C onstituc nev 

(awnpoie Industrial factory Labour Consti 
tucncy 

Industnal Factory Labour in I ucknow, Aligarh 
and Allahabad 

Universities of Allahabad, I ucknow and Agia 


Name 


Mr Abdul Hakim, M A , IL 13 , Advocate 

Mr Muhammad Ishaq Khan, M A llb, 
Advocate 

Mi Iqbal Ahmad Khan, U A , If B , Advocate 

Shaikh Zahir Uddin, Barrister at Law 

C haudliri Hyde r Husain, M a , ll 13 , Bar it law 

Mi Mubifelni Husain Kitlwai, M A , Bar at Law, 
I iluqdai 

Snyid Viz i/ Itasul, laluqtlar 
Saivid Sajid Husnu, MA (Edin ) Tiluqdar, 
Kutwara md Honoraiv Spt tial Magistrate 
Itaja Suyid Muhammad Me din, Jaluqelar of 
Pi r pur 

Mil 7a Mahmud Beg, 13 A , 1 1 B , Advoe itc 
Mi Ghulun Husain, Advocate 

ltaji Saiyid Muhammad ha adat Ah Khan of 
Nanpira 

Mr ltafl Ahmad Kidwai 

Itaja Muliamm ul Ahmad All Khan 

Klnn Biludui Shaikh Said Iddin Ahmad B A , 
LI 13 Advoc ite 

Itaja Sn Muhammad I'ja7 Itasul Khan Kt 
c s I , laluqdar of Jtlnngjiabad 
Hi B Tilling itna, I E c S t 
Shriinati Piakashv iti Sutl 
Mis \ijai Lakshmi Pandit 
Snmati Lakshim Devi 
Begum Habib Uilali 

Begum hliahid Husain, Municipal ( oimmssionc r 

Mr H G W ilford, Banister at Law 

Mi lie smond A oung 

GaptainS It Pocock, Mt 

Kimwai Sn Maliaiaj Singh Kt , c l L 

Mi h C Clntterji 

Mr E M Soutei Oil 

I ala Pielampat Smghania 

Tin Baliadur Lala Pi ig Narayan, Taluqdar 
Klian Bahadiu Sluukh Mulummad Habibullali 
oni Betired Migistiate and Collector — 

I a lucid li 

Itajr J igannath Baklish Smgli Tiluqdar 
Itaja Bibhibhw ir Dayal heth use f 0 « , 
Tiluqdar 

ltd Govmd Chandra, M A 

Mr Itaja ltam hliastri 
Mr Suraj Prasad Avasthi 

Mr B K Mukerjec 

Dr byed Husain Zahccr, b a , Ph D 
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Elected Members 


Bcdy, Association or Constituency 

represented Name 


Be hi a Dun cum Sahar mpui cum Meerut cum 
Aloradabad cum Aligaih cum Muttia cities 

V^ra cum I muklnbad cum Allalnbid cities 
Jli tnsi cum Ciwnjioic cities 

I ueknow cum Slnlijali input cum Binlllj cities 

Benares cum Mti/ipm cum bjzabid cities 

Siharinpiu distnet 

Atuzalfarn igar district 

Bui mdslulu district 

Meerut di&tnct 

Morad ibul distnet 
Bud mn md Bucilly distucts 
Piliblnt md Slnlij ilnnpiu distiicts 
Dcliri Dun and Bijnoi distiicts 
tarrukhibul and Mnvali distiicts 

Cawnpoic distnet 

Allahabad district 
latchpur md Banda distiicts 

llimirpur, Jhansi and Jaliun districts 

UicHili district 

Muttri and Agra districts 

Atiinpun md Bt ill distiicts 

N uni J il , Minor land G uhwil districts 

Goiaklipm distnet 

Basil distnet 

A 7 amguh and ltallia distiicts 
Taunpui and Mnzapur distiicts 
Benares and Ghizipur distiicts 

llac B ire li district 
1 ueknow and Unao districts 

Sit ipur distiict 
Haidoi and Rheri districts 
l'jzabad and Baia Banki distiicts 
Bahraich md Gouda districts 


Air Baij Rath, 11 A , I LB, Advocate 
Rai Amu IS itli 

ltai Bihadui Bibu Biijendra Swaiup, 11 A , 
ll 1 $ Advocate 

Mi Atoh in Riislin 1 Vanna 
Mi (lnndiiBlnl 

It 11 Silub Lila Alatliui 1 Dis, Special Aligistiatc 
Lilt J m irdlnn Simp 13 A hats 
Ball Bibu Lil Use LIU huts 

Ati Jacliml JS u i>an, 13 \ (lions) Nationil 
Gniveisit> 

1 ila Ii u bill 11 Gupli 13 \ 

I ilv It vllu v llun m i ii, / inumlai and Banker 

I li ikui Gop il Smcli 

Bibu ltitan lal J tin, 11 A , LI 13 Vakil 

Itn Ddndm tliaudliii Bidan Singh lewari 
spiel il Alagisti itc md Bern 

Ru Bahadur ] ill Poop thindii Jam bpccnl 
M igisti itc 

Runwai Rameshwai Pi itip Singh 

Bibu i uli 1 Pi is id Rakku, ium and llonoraiv 
Spi ei il Magistrate 

Pindlt BemMadho Jivuiri 
Ru Bahidur rinkur I ikslinu 11 ij Singh 
Air Run ( liandri (* upt « 13 \ ll ii , Vaki 
Ru Bill id ur Tala Righiuij bmgli of Bill im 
l ila AI0I1 in I il S\h m A , LL I , B inker 
It u J' ill ul ur Seth In < 1 11 N itli lvln t m 

Iviji AMitbhuji l*i is id Ru Biliadui, 0111 
ot C hinge ra 

Bibu Midlio Pi is ul klnnni, n \ , LI u 
Di Ram l giali Singh LL 1 ) 

Pandit Rama Rmt Alalvija, 13 A , LL B , 
Adv oeate 

Rai Biliad ur rinkm Hanumin Singh 
Rija bn Ram, luluqd 11 

Runwar Divvaku Piikish Sm n h, Taluqd ir 

ltai Baliadur Bahu Alolnn I il, MA, LLB. 
Advocate 

Runwar Rijcndi 1 Smgli, M A , LL 13 , Hens 
Blnvi Duigi Piasad Singh Hats 


5 
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Body Assoi i ition or Constituent v 
n pie suited 


Sultanpui and Paitabguli Uisti itts 

It n Biji mg Bilndui Singh, luluqdar 

Dclna Dim cum bilmanpui cum Ah i nit cum 
Mor idabad c u m Bareilly t u m blialij ilimpur 

Utli s 

Mi Islam Vhmad Klim, u A 

Aliguh turn Muttr i c u m Agia c u m lanukha 
bid cum Jhansi cities 

Mi Muhimin id 1 uj iz Khan 

Allahabad cum Cawnpoic eitieb 

Mi Mahmud 1 11 ill 3 ung L mistei at 1 aw 

Lucknow cit\ 

Klim Blind ui S\ul Alim ul llubiin ltizvi, 
bpeeial Honoian Magistiati 

Benin sr>/w Mir7 ipur cum Goi ikhpur cum 

In 7 ib id e itie b 

T\lnn Bill id ui Mull mini id Zaki, LA, LLli, 
Adaoc ite 

Dclna Dun Salnnnpui, Aluziffr in igar ind 
Meerut distnetb 

S\«d Agin Tludei Silnb MA (All ill ibid) 
w A ll n (( mt ib ), Birrister at Liw, ltetned 
Judge of the LUrne High Uouit 

Bui mdsUihr disti let 

Klim Blind in S>ul \kbu \li Klnn Jons 

Aliguli Aiuttra A„ra Alainpun J till 1 mu 
hlnbad, Lt aw ah and (nwnpon distnetb 

Mi Alulnnim id A bid lvh m Slit rw mi ifrm 

I itilipui All ill ib id Hindi Hmnrpur Ilium 
and Jala un disti lets 

Ivlnn Blind ui shukli Alasood u/ Zam m 
Bunstd it 1 i\\ 

Bijnor Aloiielibid Bneilh md Guhwil 
dibtiietb 

Mr Hiti/ Alim ul IIus tin 

Budaun Shahj ill inpur 1 ilibhit JS mil 1 il 
and Vlmora disti nth 

Mr \\ ila ed Alim id 

Bunns Alirzipui J iunpui, Glnzipui md 
11 ill 1 1 disti ic t h 

Mi Aluliamm ul luniq 

Lroi ikliput Bisti and V/miguli dntnets 

hlnn Bill id ui 11 iji Miulu Mulnmm id Nisarul 

1 lb H A 

J ue know, Un\o and K ic Buelielislnets 

Mi SnelKillu \bbis 

hitipui, Hirdoi md 10 in l disti lets 

Be^iim Aiziz Kisul 

Ivzabad, Gouda Bahraich, Suit mpur md 
Bait ibg uh distnets 

All Aklitai Hus un Aelvoeate 

B ir i 1* inki di tint 

All I/li u Alim id I iniiji j \ 

United l’l ounces 

Sn J i ice \ (nun limes lit oui 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, Is so 
called from the five rivers by which it is en 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sullej Together with the North- 
vVest frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north west 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above mentioned province 
comprises all of Biitish India north of S*nd 
and Rnjputana and wist of the n\er Jumna 
Previous to October 1012 the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an uea of 136 3 50 
squere miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trails 
frontier Baluchis), that is to sav, about one 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire But the formation of a sepa 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 squat e 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively The total 
population of the Province in 1931, Including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dohra 
Gha/1 Khan District, was 28 490,857 of whom 
4,910 005 were in the Indian States 

Physical Features 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west The north east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions Ihe Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles 
with a scanty population living scattered In 
tiny mountain hamlets The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district 
Its physical configuration is broken and con 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character 
Istics to the Himalayan tract Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and Irrigation is almost unknown Skirting 
tht base of the hills and Including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub montane 
era t Phis tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province Its popula 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Siolkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, tKe eastern portion covers aD area Of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10J millions.. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is everywhere go far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall Involves distress, if not actual 


famine Within the eastern plains He the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban The western plains cover 
an area of 59 000 square miles with a popu 
lation of a little over six millions 1 ho rain 
tall in this area heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
po slble with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low l>ing river bankH left moist by 
the retre iting floods In thn very circum 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost indo- 
pondent of rain a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass 8o 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the cr^ps may be Baid 
never to fail from this cause The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por 
tions of the province Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untllled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion ol 
India The summer, from April to Septem 
her, is scorchingly hot, aud in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal 

States 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
| in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern 
ratnt Id 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important states Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
JInd and Nal ha were formed Into a separate 

Punjab States \gencv under the coDtrol 
of the Agent to the Governor General, Punjab 
btates The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government wire the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla wis Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ainbala Division, Kalsia, Pataud 
and Dujana, which were supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala From 1st October 1 936 
with the formation of a now Political Agmcy it 
Simla ill these Stites have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency 

The People 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, three eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh SociaUy the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahometan, 
one third Sikh and one sixth Hindu In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province 
Next In Importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half The 
imjoiit> of them are Mahomed ans by religion 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs They are widely distributed over the 
province Both Jata and Rajputs of the Pun 
tab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal formruits in the great war and 
the province s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself r l he Gu jars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the nindus (Khatrls, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and KhakhaB), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Gbazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
svstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwall districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged Id horse 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages 

The main language of the province Is Pun 
Jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the bill 
tracts , and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population 

Agriculture 

Agriculture is the Btapl© industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub 
sistence to 65 5 per cent of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain 
ing five sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 
1,939 000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,322 000 aerts more 
has been brought under cultivation Large 
areas In the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,000 square miles Of the eropB grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area Next in importance to wheat < 


is gram Other important staples are barley 

> rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane In the canal 

> colonics large areas of American cotton are grown 
I but in the other cotton growing districts the 

short staple indigenous varieties are predominant 
‘ The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live stock Largo profits arc 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
I and throughout tho plains generallv Ihe 
i production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry 

Industries 

The mineral woalth of the Punjab is small, 

' rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
■ building being tho most important products 
; There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwall districts Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 754 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
Blankets and woollen rugs arc produced in consi 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass copper and 
earthenware are fairly numerous Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lciah and also in the Patiala State 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in tho 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdai 
There are three match factories in the Punjab, 
viz one at hhahdara and two at Gujranwala 
and a factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur 

Administration 

Trior to tho amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra 
tion was a Lieutenant Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor 
in Council being in charge of tho Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor wuth his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects With the mtioduc 
1 tim of part ill of the Government of India 
Act 1915 this Lxecutivc Council h is been 
substituted bv a Council of Ministers 
and the Legisl itive Council by an enlarged 
Legislative Assembly with wile powers of 
legislation ind control The business of 
Government is carried on through the usual 
Secretariat which consists of fi\ e Secretaries, 
designated (1) Chief, (2) Hopae, (8) Finance, 
and (4) Mcdioal an«i local government 
Departments, ( r >) Flectricity and Industries 
Deptts , one Deputy Secretary, three Under- 
secretaries, and two Assisted Skicr^pries In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
FngineerB (Secretaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one in the Buildings And 
Hoads Branch, one in the Electricity Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while 
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the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government In the Legislative Department 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of Education Department an 
Under Secret try to Government The Govern 
ment winter in Lahote and the summer ( from the 
middh of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by live Commissioners (tor Am 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputv Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com 
mlssionors (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction 
the Inspector General of Pi isons, the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector General of Registration, the registrar 
of Co operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer 

Justice 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority m civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction In cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious ottcnces and original ehil juris- 
diction m special cases The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or bar 
rlstcrs) and two temporary Additional Judges, 
Subordinate to the High Court art the District 
and Sessions Judges (2o in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a chil 
and scasion division comprising one or more 
districts In districts in which the J rontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years* imprisonment 

Local Self Government 

Local Self Government Is secured in certain 
branches of the administration bv the constitu 
tion of Distirct Boards each exercising authorit\ 
over a district of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha 
yatp, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a ce ss on the ’and revenue of the district suppk 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees and those of 
Municipal, Town and Notified Area Com 
mittccs from octroi or terminal tax and oth( r 
forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents rfnd miscellaneous fees I he 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation local 


option, civil and criminal justice, the abate 
ment of nuisances and other matters Most of 
the members cf practie dly alllocal bodies are 
now elccte I and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested In the eise of Notified \rea Com 
mittt es however all Me mbers an appointed 

Police 

I he Police lorec Is divided into District Polic , 
Railway Police and Criminal Inve stigation 
Department The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector General in charge o 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police Tho Rulwav Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector General The District 
Police are controlled bv Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents 

Education 

The strides which have been mad( in the past 
decade especially in the com hiding years 
of the period have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces 
Ihe advance has not been confined to any on 3 
form ot cdueition but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions main 
tallied in all parts of the province by privato 
enterprise, Governm* nt itself nnintains sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males nineteen teaming classe s and combined 
institutions lor fe male s, one hundred and 
twenty tom secondary schools for boys ani 
girls and sixty one ce litres for vocational training 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education Government maintains eight higher 
gride professional institutions vu tlu King 
Edward Melieil College de Montmorency 
( die gc of Dentistry and Veterinary College at 
Gabon tho Agricultural College at Lyallpuf, 
the Engineering ( ollegc at Moghalpurn the G< n 
tral Training Coll g» Lahore tin I ily Madigan 
IT lining College for women I ihore and tho 
( hdmsford Training Colleg at Ghoragali, and 
two si hools vi* the Medn al School at Amrits ir 
and the Engineering School at Rasul In 
addition there are thht> five technical and 
industrial schools (thiitv two for males and 
three for females) scattered over tho province 

The Dcpirtment of Education is in the charge 
of the Munster for Education who is assisted Ifr 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instrne lion 

Medical 

The Medical 1) partment is controlled by tho 
Inspector Gene ral of Civil Hospitils who is 
an olllcer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel Ho is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals who is at present an officer of 
tho Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon 
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Public Health 

The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work 
ing under him four Assistant Diicctors of 
Public Health, 37 District Medical Officers of 
Health ind twentv eight District bamtirv 
Inspectors In addition there is a pe nn merit 
stiff of 10 bub Assist nit TTeilth Ofheirs and 
15 Smitarv Ins] ectors for assisting in coin 
biting cpiderah diseases 1 he ancillary services 
compn e 

(J) A Vaccine Tnstitnto which is in charge 
of the Assist mt Director o' Public Health, 
Punj ib ( 1 < c hideal) Vaccination assisted l>y a 
Supc untc ndenfc md winch prep ires sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab but of the Array in North* rn 
India and of s< veial provinces and Tndiin States 
in and bevond the confines oi India 

(2) An epidc mlologie al bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work m matters bearing 
upon public health problems is earned out 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographor and a draftsman 

(4) S Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chc mical anal> sis of water samples and food 
stulfs 

(o) A Public Health 1 equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies itc , willi iiliibk elisinfee tints, viccine 
ser i etc 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is rc sponsible loi the tr lining of health visitors 
lhc Prmeipil, who is also Inspections of 
ITeilfh Centres supervises the maternity and 
child wdfan work thron hout the province 

in nutters connected vv ith sanituv woiks the 
Dir» ctoi of Public He dth woiks in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
He alth Circle , Punjih vvlio aets as teehuie il 
adviser of the Public Health D» partme nt m 
engiiuering matters lids ofheer and the 
I)lre ctor of Public Health art also the technical 
advist re of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
Is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodie s 


THE FINANCES CF THE PUNJAB 

A il ilised surplus of Bs 23 1 iklis asagunst a budgeted eh flcit of Bs 10 lakhs in 19 16 >7 and 
also a sm ill antieipiteel suiplus oi JN I 72 000 foi 10 7 18 weie announced b\ Air Manoharlal 
th< 1 in nice Mmisie i in ins lust Budge t pre se nted m fune 1037 to the newly constituted Punjab 
legislative Assembly Jo ve nue lecciptsloi 10 J 7 IHweie e \pe eteel to be IN 10 00 10 000 and the 
expenditure Bs 10 ss 07 000 I he nnpiove ment dining tin pist \e ir amounted to more than 
IN '0 liklis over tin budget figures mel covered seveial soiirees of piovincial le venue Thiie ‘■s 
eeit unite ms of income show nnukeel improvement t lie sm ill suiplus is hi < lv to be absoibtd in 
e linn idditions to tlie budget diieetlv e onse ejue nt on the nit induction ot the lefoinis Income 
unde i 1 md ic ve nue suite led to 1 lie e xtent of its 25 liklis owing toll ulstorms eve lone s mdunseasonal 
runs which had uiised gre it d im ige to ciops Despite this the piovision for nation building 
depirtmenta has been imieasod by IN go lakhs \ f inline i e lie t fund Ins been constituted anei 
le vised se lie s of pav hive eonie into effect 


Heads of account 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1936 37 

Heads of account 

Budget 

Estimate 

1936-37 

Revenue Receipts 

{In thousands 


( In thousand s 

Principal Heads of Revenue 

1 1 — Taxes on Income 

of Rupees ) 

\ 

Irrigation 

X I II — Irrigation — Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept — • 

of Rupees ) 

V — Land Revenue (gross) 

4 CO Oo 

Direct Receipts 

Indirect credits (Land 

4 10 4 o 
1,94,29 

Deduct — Revenue creel t 
ed to Irrigation 

— 1 91 29 

Revenue due to Irriga 

tlOD) 

Total Land Revenue 

2,71 70 

Gross unount 

6,04,74 

VI — Excise 

99 OS 

Deduct — Working Expenses 

— 1,82,01 

VII — Stamps 

93 91 

Net XIII— I r r 1 g a t i o n 


VIII— Forests 

19,24 

Receipts 

XIV — Irrigation — Works for 

4,22,73 

1,35 

IX — Registration 

9,15 

which no capital ac 
counts are kept 


Total 

4,93,76 

Total 

4,24 08 
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Heaps of Account 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1936 37 

Heads of Account* 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1930 37. 


(In thousands 


(In thousands 

Debt Services 

of Rupees ) 


of Rupees) 

X VI — Interest 

8,83 

Ippropriations for reduction or 




avoidance of debt — 


Civil Administration 


Sinking I und for Provincial 


X\ II— Administration of Justice 

9,21 

Loans 

2 99 

XVIII— Jails and Convict Settle 


Other appropriations 

11,03 

ments 

3 72 



XIX— Police 

1,41 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 


XXVI — Miscellaneous Depart 


Government Presses 

52 

ments 

8,0 i 




— 

Revenue Reserve Fund 


Total 

23 00 

Central Road Fund 

9,89 

Beneficent Departments 


Research Fund 

1,20 

XXI — Education 

18,91 

Miscellaneous Government 


XXII — Medical 

10,28 

account 

2,70 

XXIII— Public Health 

1 58 

Total 

28,70 

XXIV — Agriculture 

11 90 


— . — - 

XXV— Industries 

4 02 

Iotal Provincial recriits 

11,25,08 

Total 

40,69 

Opening Balance 

1 60,04 



Grand Total 

12,92, o2 

Buildiiigs and Hoads 




XXX— Civil Works 

17, Oo 

Expenditure Charged to 


Hydro Electric 


Revenue 


XXX A— Hydro Electric 

24 03 

Direct demands on the Revenue 


Deduct — working Expenses 

— 15 22 



Net XXX A— Hydro Electric 

9 41 

5 — Land Revenue 

38,98 

scheme 

— ■ 

6 — Excise 

10,88 



7 — Stamps 

1,72 

Miscellaneous 


8 — Forests 

22,63 

XXXII — Transfers from Insu 

1 00 



rauce Fund 

\ XXII I— Receipts in aid of Su 

1,12 

9— Registration {(]*) 

75 

perannuation 




XXXIV— Stationery and Printing 

2,80 

Total 

71 91 

XXX V— Miscellaneous 

15,50 





Irrigation Rcvenu* Account 


total 

20 48 





14 — Works for which capital 

1 31,17 

Contributions and Assignments 


accounts are kept (Interest 


to Central and Provincial 


on debt ) 


Governments 

XXXIX A — Miscellineous adjust 


15— Misetllaneous Irri 0 ition Ex 

9 j4 

ments between the t eu 


peuditure 


traland Provincial Gov 



— 

ernments 


Total 

1,4 ;,oi 

XL A — liansfers from the Rev 




enue Reserve I< und 


Debt Services 


lotal Revenue Receipts 

10,44,20 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

—28 60 

Extraordinary Items 


li — Reduction or Avoidanee of 

13,93 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts 

3G,17 

Debt 


Total Revenue 

10 80,37 

Total 

—14,07 

Advance from Provl I oans I und 


Civil Administration 


Loans and Advancis ry Provin 


22 — General Administration (Re 

1,11,17 

CIAL GOVERNMENT 


served) 


Recoveries of loans and advances 

10,61 

22 — General Admin i s t r a t i 0 d 

1 98 

Deposits and Advances 


(Transferred) 


I amine Relief I und 

40 

24 — Administration of Justice 

52,42 
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Heads of Account 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1936 87 

Heads of Account 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1930 37 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements 

26 — Police 

( Inthousands 
of Rupees ) 
29,85 

1,25,76 

51 A — Miscellaneous adjustments 
between tlio Central and 
Provincial Governments 

( In thousand 
of Rupees ) 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved) 

37— Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred) 

2,65 

Total 


24 

Extraordinary Items 

52 — Extraordinary charges 


Total 

3,24,07 

62 I — Transfers to Revenue Re 
serve Fund 


Beneficent Departments 

30 — Scientific Departments 



30 

Total Revenue Expenditure 
charged to Revenue 

10,00,58 

31 — Education ( Reserved ) 

31 — Education ( 1 1 ansf erred ) 

6,33 

1, j4,19 

Capital Emenditure 
CHARGI 1) TO ItEVLNUL 


32— Medical 

0 

47,94 

8 A — I orests 

10 — Irrigation Works 

1 50 

33— Public Health 

10,83 

35 A — Industrial Development 

1 

34 — Agriculture 

55,20 

41 A — Civil Works 

la, 70 

85 — Industries 

14 lt» 

41 B — Hydro Electric Scheme 


Total 

2,89,07 

45 A — Commutation of Pensions 


Building sand Roads 
*1 Civil Works { IgSS&a 
Hydro Lleeine 




1 40 
1,0 i 01 

lotal Capital Expenditure 
charged to Revenue 

17 27 

Total Expenditure charged 
to Rev enuo 

10,77,85 

41 C — ( jvil Works Hydro I It etrie 
Scheme — Interest on Capital 
Outlay 

31,48 

Capital Expenditure not charged 
to Revenue 



52 A — lorcst Capital Expenditure 


Miscellaneous 

43 — 1 amine 

45 — Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

46 — bt vtionery and Printing (Re 
served) 

46 — Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred) 

1 00 

08 22 

11,04 

57 

55 - Construction of Irrigilinn 

N ivi_ it ion 1 mb irikmi nt 
and i)r image Works 

56 C — Industrial Development 

V ipital 1 xpcuditim 
>8 -1J yd 10 1 lc etrie Scheme 

( 1 pit al Expenditure 

GO — Civil Woiks — Capital Expcn 
diturc 

GO 13 — Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure 

9 55 

11,70 

6 11 

47 — Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

47 — Miscellaneous (Transferred) 

10,33 

17,14 

Total Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Revenue 

27 42 

Loans raised in the Market — 

61 per cent Punjab Bonds, 1933 


Total 

1,08,30 

34 

Contributions and Assignments 

51 — Contribution to the Central 
Government 


5 i , ,, , 1937 

4 „ „ „ 1948 

50 

2,14 


Total 

3,04 
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Budget 

Heaps of Account Estimate, 

1036 37 


Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds (Repayments) 

\ln thousands 
of Rupees ) 
11,03 

I oans and Advances by Brovin 
eial Governments — 


I oans and Advances (Bescrvcd) 

5,19 

, , „ (Transferred) 

2 91 

I otal 

S 19 

Deposits and Advances — 

I mime Belief l und 

100 


Administration 

Governor , II F Sir Herbert W llliam Emirsom 
KCBI.CIl 

Personal Staff 

Private Sedfetary, It Col 111 Lawrence c 1 r , 
m 0 

Aides de Camp — Capt V E O Stevenson 

Hamilton 4th PWO Gurkha Rifles 
Liiut \V H Skrine Ito\al Aitlllery 
Indian Aides de Camp — Ilony Capt Sinsar 
(hand, Bahadur, 1 p s M late 12th 1' * 

Regiment, Suhcdar Sirajuddln late 12th i? F 
Regiment , Hony Captain Saidar Laliadur 
Ui uida Smg, late 12th 1< HI , 1 0 M 
Members of thi Council 01 Ministers 
The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Maior S irdai Six 
bikander Hyit Khan k b e , (thiif Munster) 
The Hon bh bardar Lih »dur 'Niidir Sir Sunder 
Singh MijlthD ( 11 , (MonsUr of Rtuniu) 
The Hon blc Kao JUhadur ( haudhri ( hhotn 
Bam (Minute) of Dt alopnv nt) 

The Hon ble Mi Manoliar Iai, Barrister at 
I aw, (Tinanie Mint t<r) 

The Hon bio Honorary Major Nawabzula "Malik 
Khi/ar Hay it Khan liwara 0111 [Minis 
tu of 1 nbtif II ori s ) 

lh< Hon ble Mian Abdul Ha} 0 , (Muu t<rof 
J'jdmatwn) 

Civil Secretariat 

Chief Secretary , T H Buckle cir, 1 c s 
Home Secretary , A V Askwith 1 c s 
financial Secretary , Rimihuidia < ir hue, 
ICS 

Secretary , Medical and Local Coi crnmmt Depart 
ment 8 ,\\ G Bndford,! os 
Secretary Electricity and Industries Depart 
ments, K J S Dodd, I 0 & 

Public Works Department 

Irrigation Branch 

Secretary , (Southern Canals ), T B Tate c s 1 
Secretary , (A orthem Canals ), Kai Bahadur Bawa 
Natha Singh (offg ) 

Secretary, (Construction), J D H Bedford 
Buildings and Roads Branch , 

Sfcrttpry; D Macfftrkuae, 


Heads oe Account 

Budget 

J stimate, 
1936 37 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance ot Debts — 

Sinking 1 und for Provincial 
Loins 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve > und for 
Govt Presses 

Rc venue Re serve J und 
( en trill Koid 3'uncl 
( o\ eminent \i counts 

B< so in h t und 

Km il u< as nnpro\< mont bund j 

(In thousand 
of Rupees ) 

2 02 

55 

12,10 

1 20 

| 6 03 

Total 

| 2 80 

Totil Provincial Disbursements 

11,51 24 

Closing Bilanco 

1 11 08 

Grand Totil 

12,02 32 

I financial Commissioners A 

Latitl, CIE, 


oitr.ios (Revenm), M L Darling Oil , 
ICS (Development ) 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Director of Agriculture , H It Stewart, IAS 
Ditector of I and Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Khan Sahib Miiza lhsnn 
Ullahklian pcs 

Director of Public Instruction , W II F Arm 
strong 1 i s 

Inspector General of Police B L Orde CIE 
Chief Connrvator of 1 orcsts It N Barker, 1 e s 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals Colonel 
C H Jtcinhold MO, FR( sf,IMS 
Director of Public Health, It Col C M Kicol, 
D H s , 1 m s 

Inspector General of Prisons Lt Col N D 
Burl, ims 

Accountant General, J G Bhinlari.MA 
Postmaster General, Mr C IS C> aimer ORE 
Lilutlnant Governors oe iiih Punjab 


Sir John Laurence Bart, god 1850 
Sir Robert Montgomery k c b 1859 

Donald Friell Mel cod, c B 1865 

Mijor General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K c b 1 , c 11 , died at Tonk, Januiry 
1871 

It II Davies OS I 1871 

It E Egerton, 0 s r 1877 

Sir Ch tries U Aitclnson, K r S 1 , c I r 1882 
Tames Broidwood I > ll 1887 

Sir Dennis Mtzpatnck, kosi 1892 

William M icw ortli Young osi 1S97 

Sir C M ltn u K C s 1 1902 

Sir D C J lbbctson, kosi, resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908 

L G Walker, c s 1 (OiTg ) 1907 

Sir 1 ouis W Dane K 0 I E 0 s 1 1908 

James McCronc Douie, (Oftg ) 1911 

Sir M F ODwyir, KCSI 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan koif csi 1919 

Governors of the Punjab 
Sir Edward Maclagan K 0 I E , 0 8 1 1920 

Sir Malcolm Hailey K a 8 1 , c 1 E 1924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, gcif, 1928 
KOSI KCVG 0 B E 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, K 0 s 1 , 1938 
C 1 E ,<■ b E ICS 
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Spi arfr 

Ihe lion bit tlmulhr} Sir Shih ud Din r b lvt 
Dl 1 l T T\ Sl‘I VRI'l 

'Sard ir Das uindha slngh, ha i l b 


Name of Member 

Abdul A7I7 Mun 
Abdul Hi mid Kin 11 Sufi 
Abdul IT m, Mian 
Abdul 11 ib, Mi in 
Abdul K ihim ( lmidlm 
Abdul Rihim Chiudhn 
Afziahli II isnu Sjul 
Ahmid IUklish kb in Mr 
Ahmad \ai kh m (liuidbii 
Ahmad Yir klnn Dmlitini khan Bahidur 
Mi in 

Ajit Smgli S ndar 
AkbarAli Pn 
All Vkb ir, Chaudhi 1 

Allah BikhRli Khan khin Bihadur Naav ib 
Mlllk M B 1 
Ampul All Shah, S\< d 

AnintRnna Clmidhii B \ ill 

A lnq Hu^-ain ( ipt 1111 

Atma kana, It 11 Sihib 1 ill 

I ul u Moha nd Dim Mi in 

K ilbir Singh It 10 B ih id nr t aptam Kao obi 

B ildi a Singh S ud 11 

B ilwant Singh Sird u 

Bulk it All Mihk 

Bhag it It un ( hod 1 J il 1 

Bli ig it It mi, r unlit 

Bh IgM Ult SlBgll It 11 

1 him Si u T, 1] 1 1 a Li B 

Bind 1 Sir m It 11 Bah id ui 

Ch im in 1 il D( a\ in 

th in m Singh Sudir 

f lihotu Ttim It 10 Bahadiu , ( haudhu, B A ,LL B 

Da'-aundln Singh Sirdir 

Dcshlnndhu Gupt 1, L il 1 

DnuNith liiutumit 

Dunithind Iali 

F U 7 Muhammad klnn It u 

Fiiz Muhammad, Shaikh, B A , Li B , M b 1 
Faqira, Mr 1 


Members 


Constituency 

Outu Lilioio (Midi immad m) Uibin 
Ambila and Siml 1 (Mulnmmad 111) Tturil 
South Fistiin Town*' (Mulnmmidin) TTibm 
Tiillundur South (Muhammad in) Itui il 
Sh ikai garb (Muhammad m) ltui il 
South Fast Gurgion (Miilmmmid in) lima 
Sh ihd ira (Muhammadan) TTur il 
North Punj ib Non Union 1 abour 
Noitli Vi i^t f ujiat (Midi inanaad m) Ituial 
M nisi (Muhammadan) Kuril 

South \Y est Funjab (Sikh) Bur il 
Fizilka (Muhammadan) Ttm il 
Gmdispm Ta^t (Mull imn adan) Kuril 
Shalipui (Muli imm id in) Ituraj 

Iuro 7 ipore I 1st (Muhammad ml, Kuril 
kainil South (Gun 1 il) Kill il 
Mult in (Mulnmm idin) Rui il 
His^ ir Noith (Gem lal) Kural 
Bit ala (Muhammad in) kur il 
korth West Guigaon (Genoial) Itui il 
\mbili North (Sikh) Kmal 
Si ilkot (feikli) Kmal 
Fi isti rn fowm (Muhammid in) Uihan 
Tullundur (Gi n< 1 il), Km il 
k mgr 1 Wi st (Gim ial) Rmil 
Kmgra Fast(Gimial) Km il 
North W i sti rn lowns (Gi m 1 il) Uihan 
Punjab Comma a md Industiy 
I 1st runjib(Non t nion I ihoui) 
k isui (Sikh) Itui il 
Jhajjir (Genual) Rural 
J igr 1 on (Sikh) ltur il 
South kastun I owns (Gem lal) Uihan 
kangi 1 South (Gmci il) Kuril 
Anabil 1 and Simla (Gi m r il) ltur il 
kangra ind Easti rn Iloshi u pm (Muhammadan), 
Kmal 

Dua Ghazi klian Cmtral (Muhammadan), 
Kur al 

Karnal North (General — Kescrved Seat), ltural 
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Name of Member. 


I iqn llussun Khm Hi luilliri 
lariinn All Khm, Suhedir Mijor 
I itch kh 111, Rij 1 
1 itt li Muhammad Mi 111 
I itih Slid Ivhan Milik 

I 17 il All l\h ui Kh 111 14 \li ului N ivvibCh mdlui 
O 11 i 

ld/ilDm Khm Sihib 

I izil Kirim liakh-'h, Mi 111 
Fiw,Mr L 

Gin /i uf ir All lvln n ]U|i 

(.hull in 11 1111, lvln w i) 1 

Gliulim Mohj ud Jim, M 

Gliul im Mmtiza Ivhiwija 

Uhulim Qulir Klnu, Khm Silnb 

Ghul 1111 Rasul, ( h iiulliri 

Ghulim Simul, Jvhiwija 

CiidhuiDis M limit 

Gokul ( himl N u in r J>i Su MA lh 1* 

GopilDis Itai Silub L il 1 

Gopilbingh budir 

Gop bln nd, Dr 

Gur Indian Singh, bird 11 bilnb Sirdar 
li-i bib Ullili Khm, Milik 
lfaibat Khui Dalia, Khan 
Hinb Raj, Ding it 

Hiri ( hind, ltui 

II in Singh, b u d 11 
Jlu jib Singh, Sardai 
11 irn 1111 D i , L ill 

lliru 1111 Singh, LKutt unit bodln 
Jlit It 1111 Kubihib Unudliri 
1 nd u bingh, Sirdu 
J igjit Sin 0 h Sud n 
1 igjit Sin„h likki 
) ill 111 Vi 1 Sh ill N iw iz Mis 
I di mgu Khm thiiulliii 
1 1I1J Din t h uidim, n a 
Jo^md 11 bm^h M 111 birdu 
Jogiudu Singh, budu 
Jug il Kifeliou ,Mi 

Kibul Singh Mistu 
Kipoor Singh budir 
Karamat Ah, bhuikh 


Constituency 


Tim T ir 111 (Mull ininiad 111), lturil 
Gnjir Khm (Muhvnun idnn), Kui il 
Ltiw ilpmdi 1 ist (Midi inmud m), Itur il 
Cujiat Noith (Muh imnndan), ltuial 
Montgomuj (Muh umuid 111), lturil 
Gujiitl 1st (Muh iiiinuid m), Kural 

Ajmli (Muh m uni dm), ltui il 
Mu/aJTirguli S id ir (Muh mini idan) lturil 
An^lo Tilth m 

Dind Dadin Ivin 11 (Mulmnnnd m), lturil 
Mult m Division Towns (Muh 1111m idan) Uiban 
SJk lkliuimn (Muh immad in) Kuril 
Dti 1 Gh 171 Jvlnn North (Muln in nn dan), ltura 
Mnnw ill Noith (Muhamiiiului) ltural 
Snlkot ( t nti il (Muh mini id m) Kuril 
Suuthdii Towns (Muhanmi ldm), Tub m 
South J is( Mult 111 Division (Gtmiil), ltural 
Wt t I ilion Division (G< mi 1 1 ), ltui il 
Jv ui^i 1 Noith ((n nu il) Kui il 

I udlimn md luozepoie (Genual — lte&trved 
S< it) lturil 

1 ilioicCitv (GmuuJ) Uibin 
Jullundui West (bikh) Kuril 
birgodln (Muh mini idm) lturi] 

Khmtw il (Muh mini id in) Kuril 

Anmt ir md Si ilkot (Genu il — Reserved beat), 
Ruul 

Un 1 (Gun 1 il), ltur il 

Jvmgi 1 md Noitlurn Hoshnrjiui (Sikh), Kural 
lloshnrpui boutli (Sikh), Kuril 

Lyillpui and Jhuig (General — Kouvcd beat), 
ltui il 

luo7< pon Noitli (Sikh), ltui 1 1 

Hiss u South (Guu.nl), ltunl 

Gunl ispur Noith (bikh), ltural 

tuitiil J’unjib laiulliolders 

Mimt^imn ry K ist (Sikh) ltui il 

Outu J ilion (Muh mini id in Woini n), tibui 

Okua (Muh imm id 111), ltui il 

West ti nti il Dunj ih (lndiin thnstnn) 

Guji mwaliand bh ihdua (bikh), ltural 
1 ilioie West (bikh), ltui il 

Anil) ill md bind 1 (Geneial — Keseived Seat), 
ltnr il 

Tullundui List (bikh) lturil 
Ludluini Lust (Sikh), Kural 
Nunkana baliib (Muliaminadan), Kural 
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Name of member 


luirtir Singh Clnudlui 
Iv irt u Sin^h, Sard u 
Khalid Litif tiiulu All 

Khi/ir llijit Khin inv mi, Nmibzuli 
Ma |oi 

Hi h in 1> is*“ Sc tli 
Kinhin Gopil Dutt, Mi 
Lai Singh bud 11 
Alanohur Lai, Mi , M A 
Maqbool Mihmood Mir 
Alazhar All Azh ir M 
Moli> ud Dm Lil Bad-lnh Pu 
Mubuik All bb ill Syid 

Mulnnimad Abdul Bihnnn Khan, tlnudhn 
Muhammad Akrun lvlnn AD 
Mull immad Alim Dr 

Muln mm id Wii if, Cliaudliri 
Muhamm id 1 u> iz All Kb m N iw ibz id i 
Muli mini id II in Air 

Aluh mini id II n m Kb in Lurch im Klim 
li,ili idur b ud ir ( i L 

Muli immad II is an lvliui bihib Aliklidum 
bllllkll 

Aluhimnnd llay it Khan Noon, N iw ib Sir 
M lllk 

Mull immad Hu 1 ' un b ird ir 
Mulnnimad Hus- un, Chaudlm, L A ,]LL 
Muli imiu td Iftikhu ud Dm, All in 

Mull immid J un il Khan Li D h in, Kb in Bali ului 
Nrwab bu 

Muh mini id N iw iz Kb in AI ijoi Sard u 

Mub immad Iiizi bhili Jeilaui, AfikhdumzuU 
Hiji Sind 

Alulnmniad Siulit All Khan Klim Silnb 
N iwdb 

AIuli imiu id S irli iz K In n Cli i udln l 
Aluhammad Sufriz Khun, ltiji 
Aluh ininud Sh ifl All lvlnn Klnu Siliib 

Alulitmmid A\ili\it Hu- un Jcelini, Alikli 
dum/ id i H iji Sind 

AIuli immad A mn Kb m Clnudlui,! a ini 
Mulnnimad \u il lvlnn M L a , ll i 
M ukuul Kil Pun, llu Lilndui 
AIuli Singh, All 

Muni L il Kali i Pandit 

Mu-lit iq Alnn id biunnn , Khan Bilndm 
Mi m 

Muzaffar All Khan, Sirdar 

Muzallir Khan Khan Bahadur C iptain Malik 

Muzaffar Khan Khan Bahadur Nawab, c I h 


Loubtituuicy 


llo-ln irpui AVi st (Gum il) Bur il 
I a 1 11 pm 1 ist(Sikh), Bur il 
I mu i Jnhoic (Muh unm id m) Ui bin 
Khu hub (Aluh uninul in), Km il 

lulluudui ((ami il — lb ser\ul St it) Bui il 
Noith Kistmi lowns ((ami il) TJi Inn 
1 udln m i Ccntial (Sikh) Buial 

Himeibitjr ^ 

Amntsar (Aluh innnad in) Bur il 
\orth Eistcin lowns (Aluhamnndm), Urbm 
Attoek South (Muh unm id in) Bui il 
Jli mg t'c ntial (Aluliamimulan) Bui il 
lulluudui Noith (Muln mm id m), Bui il 
Jin lum (Aluhammad in) Bui il 

Kiwilpiudi Division lowns (Aluhamm idan) 
Hrbui 

South AA i st Guji it ( Muh unnnd m) ltural 

K u in I (Aluh unm id in), Kui il 

Ludhi un ( Muh mini i d m) Bui il 

Du > Gliazi Klnn South ( Muh immad m), Bunl 

Alipur (Muh unm idan), Bui il 

Noith Punjab I mdlioldeis 

Uiunnn (AIuli unnnd m) ltui il 
(jriiji uiw il i List (Muli immad m), Bur il 
K isur (Muh unm id in), ltui il 
rum mil irs 

Attoek Cmti il (Aluh mum dun), Buial 
Shujubid (Muh unnnd m) Bui il 

Sunundii (Aluhammad in) Bui il 

bilkot Noith (Aluh unnnd in) Bui il 
( h ikw »1 (Aluh unm id m) Bui il 
Kohtik (Muh unnnd m) llui il 
I odhi m (AIuli immad in) Bui il 

NoitliAYc-t G ui g ion (AIuli unm id hi) Bui il 
Kiw ilpindi S«id ir (Aluhimnnd m) K u il 
lv iw ilpindi bn ision ((b nt i il) Bui il 

Ho hi u pur AVi t (Hint r il— lu wind Sc it), 
Bui il 

Ludhi un and lu lo/c jhiji (Hi mill) bin il 
Mu/ illarg uh Noith (Muhuminul m), ltui il 

Lahou (Muh immadan) Bunl 
Mianwali South (Muhamnndan), Buial 
Attoek North (Muhammadan), Buial 
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Xu null i Nitli, Dewm Bahadur Baja 
X u ut iln Singh, budar, HA.lLlt 
X i ii iid Din, thaudhii 
X ish ml din felnh, Pir , 

X i i nil ih Kh m, II mi 

X in Xdi il Sin^h 1 n ut( Hint Said u 

N ian i/i h Yli Sh ih, Syeil 

Xiu Aliund Khm, Khm Sahib Mum 

Xmullih Mi in, » tom (London) l 

P u bail T u (hind Mis 

Put ib Singh, S ud u 

Pii Muhammid Khm Salnb Chaudhn 

Prun Singh, (hiudhn 

Prim Singh Miliant 
Put un Singh, Sudir 
Bighbir Kanr, Shrmnti 
Bai Mi V 

B un X u am Aror i , Seth 

BunSuup (hiudhn 

It m pit (haudhii 

ltishidi Latii, Mr v 

Iti i it All lvh m S ihib ( h iiidhu 

Bipod un m Singh Thakur, n A 

Huberts Mr William e ii 

Bui Singh, Sml u 

S ihib 1) id Kh in ( h iiidhu 

Suf ud dm Kitihliw, Dr 

Simpuran Singh Sudai 

Smtokh Singh Sudir Sihib Sirdir 

Suit ltim S< tli, Di 

Shihib Ud Din, ( haudhn Sir 

Shihadit Khan Khm Sihib llai 

Shall Xawiz Khan Nawab Khan 

Sii mi Dll, Bai Bahadur Lili 

Shiv D> il Lali, BA IL 11 

Shi l Bun Shu nn Mi 

Sjkmdir II j it Khm Khm Bilndur Major 
Slid u Sir K ii i 
Singh i Mi S P 
Sit i ltmi Lali 
Sohan Singh Jo h, Sudu 
Sudirdian Tala 
Suit in M ihmud, Mi in 
Sunur Singh (lnudhii M LIB 
Sund ir Singh Sudir Bilndur Dr Sudu Sir 
Kt t i ]■ i) oi 
Sin ij Mil C h uidhii B A LI B 
I ilib Hus lin hh m, Khan 
1 ir i Singh x Sird ir 
Iik i Bam ( h uidhn BA ill? 

Ujjil Singli Sardu Sihib Sudir M v 
Uni u If ly it Khan Unudhii 
Utt un Singh, Sird ir 
W ih Atuli mini id Si>y il Sudir 
W iMkha Singh, Bai Bahadur 


l4 


Constituent y 


List Punjib I uxlholders 
South Bast Punjab (Sikh), Buril 
(uijianwali Xoitli (Mull mini ul m) Bui il 
I obi JLek Singh (Mull mini id m) Bin ii 
IIo luirpur W ist (Muliamnud m), Buial 
Shaikh upura We^t(Sikh) Bunl 
Ih mg Kist (Mull mm id m), Bui il 
Dip ilpur (Muhamnnd in) Bui il 
be illpui (Muhammad m) Bui il 
J dioic titv (Dim ral W omen) 

\iiuitMr South (Sikh) Bui il 

South! i t < t dji it (Mull i mm id m) Bui i) 

South I nt Uurgion (Guieiil — Besiraed beat), 
Bui il 

Guji it and Sh ihpui (Sikh) Bui il 
in ro7epon W est (Sikh), ltuial 
Ann its u (Sikh W onu n) 

\imit ir uiel Sialkot (Co nt l il) Bunt 
I j allpur and Jhang (General) Bur il 
Bohtak Lt nt ral (Ginei il) ltui il 
K irn il Xoitli (G< m r il) Bui il 
InmrLiliori (Mull imnnd m W omen), Uibm 
Lliflzabad (Muhuunaid in), Bul il 
Guril is pur (General) Buril 
t uiO])e m 

Iiiozipoii T ist(Sikh) Bui il 
His 4 - u (Muh mini id in) Bui il 
\mritsir Cit\ (Mulnmmul in), Uibui 
L\ a 11 pur West (Sikh) Buial 
Bittern Loan ns (Sikb) ( rbm 
Ymrit u ( it> (Gmtiil), t rb m 
Siilkot outh (Muh imm id m), Bui i 1 
J ir mwali (Muh inimad m), Bin il 
luiozipori ( i nt r il (Muh mini id m) Bui il 
W r e^t Mult m Di\ is ion (Dim i il), Bui it 
Soidh Wi sti i n low ns (Geiuril) 1 rbm 
South* rn low ns (Gnu ul) T rbm 
West Punj ib Bindholdi rs 

List Cuiti il Punj ib (Indi m Chiistnn) 
li nit Union (L ibour) 

Vnuitsir IS oi tli (Sikh) Bin il 
Lastirn towns (( c nml) I rbm 
pikpittan ( Muha mm i dan) Kuril 
South 1' ist Giug ion (General) ltui i! 

ID tali (Sikii), Buril 

lImsi(Gem l il) Bui il 
Ihuig Wist (Midi inimud m) Bui il 
i ( lo/ipon South (Sikh) Bui »1 
1 oht ik Noith (Gi m r il) Km il 
Western Towns (Sikh) Uihm 
Lh ilw il (Muhammad i n) Bur 1 1 
Noith W r est Punj il> (Sikh), Bui il 
K ihirwili (Muhminudan), Buial 
Amrit u Centi il (Sikh) Bural 
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Burma. 


I lie Picmnce of Burma lios between Assam 
ou the North-West and Ch*na on the North 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South West and Slam on the South 
Last Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are undir, 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unnd 
ministered and 62,000 belong to iemi indepi n 
dint Native States The main gi ographical 
feature of the country is the sorbs of risers and 
hills running fan like from North to South with 
fertile a alleys in bitwnn widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in i limate Ihi coastal tracts 
Of Arakan and lenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, tho Delta Rsb than hall that 
imounc The hot season is short and the mon 
soon breaks early I he maximum shade tiin 

perature is about 96 , the minimum about 00° 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 10 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a rain shadow and has a climate reserabl 
ing that of Bihar The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees liigl er than in the vet zone, 
butthisis compensate d by a braeing cold season 
lo the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
ivachin hills ami tin Shan plateau Tin avir 
age elevation of this table land is 3,000 tect 
with peaks rising to 9,000 Oouscqu* ntly it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
ibout 70 inehes on the average Its aria is 
ovi r 50,000 square mill 8 lhe ri is no other ri 
g ion of similar ari a in the Indian Empire so well 
idaptid for European colonization lhe mag 
nlilcent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo 
mas) and the abundance of fore 8 ts, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque 

The People 

The total population of Burma at the nn^us 
of 1931 was 14,067 146 Ihcre were 9,092,214 
Barmans, 1 037,406 Shans 1,307,673 Lanns 
153,545 Kachius 348 904 Chins, 534,985 
Arakancse and Yanby e, 330 728 Talaings mid 
13S,739 Palaungs There is also a large alun 
population of 193 >94 Chines* and 1 017,825 
Indians, while the Europe an and Anglo-Indian 
popul irion numbered 30,441, aud Indo Burmans, 


Tho Burmans who form the bulk of the popu 
Iition, belong to tin Tibitan gioup and their 
language to the Iibeto Clmiisc fimily Plicv 
are essentially an igneultuial people, 80 p< r 
cent of the aginulture of the country bung m 
their hands Tin Bunin se and most of tin 
lull trib( s also, profi ss Buddhism, but An 
mism, or tin worship of natun spirits, is almost 
universal 

In appearance the Burman Is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features Ilia dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable It consists oi a silk 
handkerchief bound round IiIb forehead, a loose 
jacket on hie body and a long skirt or longyi tied | 


round his waist, reaching to his ankles i he 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing ty pe 
of womanhood in the Fast, lead a free and open 
life, playing a largo part in the household eco- 
nomy and m petty trailing Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front A 
will dressed and well groomed Burmese lad\ 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom 
pari son with any woman in the world 

Communications 

The Irrawaddy, and to a *ess extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, arc full 
of sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net work or waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
sen ice 

The Burma Railways has a 1 ngth of 
2 0a9 89 rail “s open line lhe principal lines 
ar a from Rangoon to Mandalay from M uid day 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system the Rangoon Proine line , and the 
Pegu Martaban line, which serves Moulmeln 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry 

Agriculture is tnc chief industry of the pro 
vinci and supports nearly threi fourths of the 
population The nett total cropped area 
is i little mori tli m 1GJ million acris of which 
i lit tl< ovu 1 million acres are cropped more 
than onie Irrigation works supply water to 
nearly 1 £ million acres India is very largely 
depindint on Burma for her supplies ot 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of importance Teak wood is 
exported in large quantities from Burma to 
India 

I Orests play an important part in the in 
dustriallifi of tin Province lhe forest reserves 
iovir some 22,173 6 4 a iris whih unolasseil 
forists are estimated at about 106 279 3 >7 doits 
Government extnets some 28,294 tons 
of t< ak annually private firms of whom thr 
Bombay Burma Triling Corporation anil Still 
Brothers an tin ehii f , t xti n tovir 5 07, 107 bonsj 
Other timber extiaetid by licensees amounts 
to 4 07,147 tons aud flrewood 10, 55 3 43 tons 

Tin anil woifi jm arc found elm fly in the 
1 nov and Mergui Districts Wolfram and tin 
an found togethi r hi most mining areas in 
lavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pun tin lo ilmost pure wolirim i hero has 
been an improy ement m the price of tin 

The improvement in the output of tin and 
wolfrim continue s The output in 1935 was 
4,268 L6 tons as against 3,157 0o tons in 1934 
bilvir lead and zinc ore are extracted by tho 
Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northorn 
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Shan htatt a Copper in small quantities is also 
found there Thcro are small deposits of Molyb 
demte in Tavoy and Merguiand of plitinum in 
Mytikyina Mining for pieeious stones in the 
Mogok Stone Tract of the Kat ha District conti 
nuod (o be carried out by native minors working 
under licences Tho output of rubies during 
19 35 w is 107,915 car its as compared with 21 810 
cirits in 1934 The output of amber in 1935 
wisl8 57 cwt The output of Burmese 1 lelcite 
during 1 93"> cemipare d with that of the previous 
ye ir shownl a deer* ise of 829 22 cwts 
I lie totil output of petiole um in Burin i dining 
19 35 w is 25 1J million gillons igunst 254 { 
million gillons dunng 19 31 11k olelest anel 

1 irgt si Oiltte Id In the pi o\im e is it \ mingy lung 
in t In Migwt Distnet where the Bui mill Oil 
{ ompui\ liis its e bn f wells Then his lie e n 
a gr ulu il de ne xse in the output lioin the wells 
in this Oilfield as e vide need by the output of 
noirly 184^ million gallons in 1921 mel nearly 
129 million gillons in 1935 The next lirgest 
oilfield is it Ohauk in the same Distiiet Theie 
his be e n a giaeltnl tie ere ase in the output hen 
also but there wis i slight ree ove ry in 1935 
with an output eif 8 3fc million gillons There 
his been gi leiml ineicases m the output 
Iremithe wells in the Tlnyctniyo and Pikeikku 
Disfcnets due to greitei ictivity on the pait of 
the Oil (omp inns, the incre ise m the litter 
Distile t being attribut ible to the eleve lopine nt at 
Lanyw i by the Inelo Burma Pi ti oleum (om 
pany lhe output from the Pikokku Distnet 
n uhcel its maximum 30^ million g illons m 1935 
Unit wile de ere ise sin the output tiom the wells 
in the Minim tnel Upper ( hinelwin Distuets The 
Bunn ill Oil Comp my tike their oil to the 
re fine lies at Ruigoon by pipe line fiom the 
Yenmgyiung mel Chiuk Oilfields Otlui 
(omp lines take it down by livir flits The 
ire i under rubber is 107,248 leies 

Manufactures 

There are 1,013 factories, more than halt 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one seventh are saw mills The remainder arc, 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing piesses, Ice and aerated witer fuctones 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry The total number of persons em 
ployed in establishments under tho Indian 
factories Ait in 1934 was 89,599 Perennial 
factories employed 84,417 and seasonal factories 
5,179 At the Ctnsus of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29 79 percent of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production 

As Is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Umpire, the imported and factory made article 
Is rapidly ousting the home made and indigen 
ous But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk 
weaving Burmese wood carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand made and Indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground work of red lacquer over 
bamboo A new art is the making of bronze 
figures The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away fiom the con 


ventionalized forms into which their sliver 
work had crystallized and tho new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art tho province can 
produce 

Administration 

Burma, which was originally administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Iicform Aft 
of 1919 It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Umpire that its requirements should be 
separately considered After repeated discus 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re 
commended that all tin essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro 
vince This recommend ition was accepted and 
its proposils became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governors Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q v ) The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate Under the fran- 
chise accepted the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979 450 and tho urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99 882 The Legislative Council 
consists of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the ape 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 

Burma is divided administratively into Uppi r 
Burma (including tho Shan States the Kachln 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma The 
Shan Statis arc administered by the Chiefs 
of the States subject to the supervision of tho 
( ommissioner, Ij ederated Shan States who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States anil the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States The Northern and Southern Shan 
states were formed into a lederation on tho 
1st October 1922, and arc designated the F S 
States 3 he other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis 
8ioner, Sagaing Division The Civil, trim! 
n il and Revenue administration is vt sted 
In tho Chief of the State, subject to the re 
strictions contained in the sanad The law ad 
ministered is the customary law of the State 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States 

Justice 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges 
J he Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges , there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also In- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra 
tion 
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Public Works 

Ihe PWD comprises two Brandies, viz , 
the Buildings and Roads Branch and the irriga 
tion Branch 

The B AR Branch of this Department which 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Chief t nginecr There is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Fngineer ihere are five 
permanent Superintending 1' ngineers in charge 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two it Maymyo Ihese arc 
officers of the administritive rank 

Those of the c\ccuti\ e rink are the Executive 
Engineers and Assist mt Executive Engineers 
who number 24 (tw entv four), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engine ers 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually repl icing tho Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B <fc B Branch so 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
latter service There are 16 officers in service 
at present 

The Irrigation Branch of the PWD, which 
Is under tho control of tho Hon hie Finance 
Member is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
PWD, Burma Irrigation Branch who is assist 
ed by a Porsonal Asstt There are two perma 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Rangoon 
and the other at Maymyo These are officers 
of the Administrative rank 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive ] 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers who 
number 17 on the cadre of tho Indian Service of 
Engineers Bosides this there is also tho Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service 

Further there is a River Training Expert 
On account of reduction of works duo to the 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma 
nent staff has been reduced to one 

Police 

The Police Force is divided into Civil 
Military and Rangoon lown Police The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector General of Police, tho latter is 
under the orders of tie Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector General There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army Ihlp rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachlns, 
Karens and ( hins The experiment of recruit 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions The object of tho force 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma 
Their duties, apart from their military work 
arc to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc , 
and guards for Treasuries, Ja||s a^d Courts 


Education 

Under the Minister for Education there Is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian 
Educational Service and an Additional 
Assistant Director in the Burma Educational 
Service, f lass 1 (temporal for the present) 
There are eight Inspectors of School's drawn 
from the Indian Educational Service, 
and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while tho Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant Inspectors There is 
one Asstt Inspector of School Ph^ sical Training, 
appointed on ft Temporary basis There is also 
one InspLctriss oi Schools There is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federited Shan States 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran 
goon It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics Engineering, 
and Medicine 

English and A V Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept A remarkaDle featun of edu 
cation ia Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, g nerations ago, by the genius 
of the people Nearly every village has a moo 
astery (hpoongyt kyaung), every monastery is a 
village school and very Burman boy must, in 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 
shaving hl> head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongjd kyaungs the boys 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary indigenous system of arithmetic The result 
is that there are ver> few bovs In Burma who 
are not able to read and write Vernacular 
education is In the hands of Local Educational 
authorities 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Inscin, provides courses 
in Mechanical Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture The Miry Chapman Training 
Colloge for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for tlie despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each vear 

Medical 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested In an Inspector-General of Civil Hos 
pitals Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
Director, Public Health Inslltute, at which 
thero Is now a Public Analyst (which post 
is at present held in abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau There are also an Inspector 
General of Prisons, threo whole time Superin 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemic il Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital There is also a post of 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held in abeyance 

The Pasteur Institute was opened In Rangoon 
July 1915 The Director is a member of tjie 
Indian Me Ilsfti Serv|ce T 
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Throughout the discussions on the Indian Re 
forms proposals the question of Burma s future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
be definitely settled until the Burmans themselves 
decided whether they would join the proposed 
all India Federation and share the lot of the 
Indian provinces, or become a separate hnitiry 
entity with constitutional advince analogous 
to that conferred on India, subject to similar 
safeguards It was thought that a new election 
to the Burma Legislative Council would give 
the electorate an opportunity to express itself 
on thi'-. question Lhe election wis hold and 
lesulted in a majority for the anti separationists 
When, however, the new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
Separation or Fed tiation on the lines of 
His Majesty s Government s proposals it de 
clmed to do so A large number of resolu 
tions were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear indication of the people s mind Even 
the anti separationists did not vote for Fedora 
tion, but expressed a desire to cast their lot 
with India as an experimental measure, reserv 
ing the right to withdraw from the Federation 
at a later date Several adjournments were 
granted to enable the parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolution and, after the Governor 
had refused further to prolong the sittings 
which had lasted several days, the special 
lession of the Council was prorogued 

If Burma herself gave an inconclusive verdict 
the British Government could not remain idle , 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Buima Therefore, a few months later (in 
August) Sir Samuel Hoare presented to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee a memoran 
dum embodying Government s proposals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from India lie, 
however, made it clear that if the Joint Com 
mittee decided that Burma should be included 
in the Indian Federation, the proposils of 
the White Paper (subjtct to consequent il 
adjustments) would ipply to Burma m the same 
waj as they would apply to any other province 
of India As the Buima Council hod refused 
to choose separation on the basis of the con 
stitution outlined by the Premie r, he suggested 
that the Committee should invite some Burma 
1 epresentatives for consultation to issist in deter 
mining which of the two courses would be m 
tiie best interests of Burma Assuming that 
Burma was to be separated, he outlined ascliemo 
of constitutional advance under which executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
Governor, who would also be th^ Commander 
in Chief He would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, 
coinage, and matters connected with scheduled 
areas Other subjects would be administered 
by Ministers elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council The Legislature would be bicameral 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming bod^ of Butmans had I 


supported separation from India He added 
that Burma could not be granted the right of 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent and 
would be fatal to Federation 


In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parliamcn 
tary Committee decided in November to invite 
twelve representative Burmans for consultation 
A prolonged discussion took place in December, 
in which both sides freely \cntilated their 
rispeetivc points of view ‘ The result of 
the elections to the special session of the Burma 
Council should be construed as a vote against 
separition , There ire no two opinions in 
Burin 1 , all are for separation the so called 
federationists are also for separation — but after 
a time These were the conflicting views 
expressed in London O 11 behalf of His 
Majesty s Government, Sir Samuel mule it 
plain that Britain had no axe to grind and that 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do the 
best for Burma The controversy wis set at 
rest by the publication of the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee (sec Joint 
Parliamentary Committee section) which 
provided for the separation of Burma and the 
f stiblishmi nt of a icparatc unitary constitution 
for Burma 


The Joint Parliamentary Committees Report 
was discussed by the Burma Legislative Council, 
which rejected a motion opposing scpirition 
and rejecting the constitution proposed by the 
Committee A proposal favour ibl< to the 
immediate grant of Dominion Status to Burma 
was carried 


Shortly after the publication of the J P C 
Report, which coven d Burma also n presen 
tatrves of the Burman and Indian Govern mints 
1 ntered into negotiations to si ttk the future 
financial and commercial illations between the 
two countries These negotiations risultid 
in an agrumi nt m tint lining the flatus quo foi a 
period of tint < y< irs Comnn ntnigonthis agri t 
ment in the House of (ominous Sir Simu< 1 
Iloirc advised representatives of British trade 
not to ask for any special safeguards for British 
trade anil industry at the presen stage on tile 
ground that any attempt to obt i 1 conce ssmns 
winch the Indian and Burman Governments 
wort unwilling to offer of tin lr own aciord 
would adversely affect British trade with India 


A tribunal was also appointed to advise 
the Secretary of State on the formulation of a 
just financial settlement between India and 
Burma The tribunal s report was published 
in May, 1035 Taking the figures up to the year 
ending March 1033 the Tribunal declared, 
that on the basis of 3J percent interest Burma 
would pay India over two crores of rupees 
annually for 45 years to redeem principal and 
interest 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangement between the Gov 
eminent of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces The Province obtained 
substantial financial independence The present position is set out in the following statement — 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1930-37 


(A) he j enue receipts— ordinary 



Rs 

Silt 

1 80,000 

land He \ emu 

4 91 90 000 

I \< he 

89 OS 000 

Stamps 

40 S9 000 

1 orest 

1 ,07,24 000 

Re gistr it ion 

3,09,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

10,14,000 

Irrigation cte Works with Capi 


tal Are ounts 

25,05,000 

Irrigation ct( Works (No Capi 


tal Accounts) 

1,31,000 

Interest 

2 17,000 

Administration of Tustie e 

8 £>9,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

0,06 000 

Police 

9,70 000 

Ports and Pilotage 

1 ,85,000 

Lducation 

5,74 000 

Medical 

6,15 000 

Public Health 

2,17 000 

Agriculture 

1 53 000 

Industries 

31 000 

Miscellaneous Departments 

4 70 000 

Civil Works 

1<) 35 000 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 

1 06 000 

Stationery and Printing 

1,53 000 

Miscellaneous 

2,02,000 

Miscellaneous Adjustments bet 


ween (entral and Provincial 


Governments 

18 (0 000 

lotil (a) 

8,Gt>,19 000 

(b) RET ENUE RECEIPTS 



h \ TIl tO EDI \ th 1 


1 xtrnordinary Receipts 

G,000 

Total («) A (b) 

8,0 > 19 000 

(e) DEBT IIE 4.DS 


Appropriation for reduction or 


avoidance of debt 

18, 36 000 

Depreciation Fund — Go\ ernme nt 


Presses 


Subvention from the C entral Road 


Development Account 

9 84,000 

Loans and Advanecs b> Provin 


cial Government 

13 14,000 

( ivil Deposits 

70 000 

Advances from Provlnchl Loans 


Fund 


Total (c) 

42 34 000 

Total («) (b) A (c) 

9,07 53 000 

Opening Balance 

44,02,000 

Grind lotal 

0 51,55,000 

- 




ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
1930 37 

(A) EXPENDITURE CII l RUED 


TO R1A1NUE Rs 


I ind Revenue 

55 50 000 

1< xciso 

18 01,000 

Stamps 

92 000 

l<ore st 

59 52 000 

(fi) I orest C npital Outl vy 

GO, 000 

Registratiem 

1 1 1 000 

Selieeluled 1 axes 

1 000 

Tut on wks with Cap Accounts 

2 712 000 

Other Revenue Expenditure 

5 GO 000 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 
Appropriation for reduction or 

02,000 

avoidance of debt 

18,36 000 

General Administration 

1,01 07,000 

Administration of Justice 

54,77,000 

J ails and Convict Setts 

31,91,000 

Police 

1,49,98,000 

Ports and Pilotage 

3,53,000 

Scientific Departments 

54,000 

I du cation 

80,84,000 

Medic il 

41,17,000 

Public Health 

10,17,000 

Agriculture 

18 09,000 

Industries 

1 64 000 

Misccll ineous 1 )ep irtmcnts 

3,10,000 

Civil Works 

97,29,000 

1» amine 

10 000 

Suprn Allwnes a Pensions 

81,74,000 

stationery and Piinting 

9,00,000 

Misccll 1I1L0US 

12, 39,000 

Lxtraoi dinary Charges 

1,000 

lotal (a) 

8 80,3 i, 000 

(b) EXPENDITURE NOT 
CHARGED TO REVL \ UL 

C ipital Outlay on Forests 


Construction ot Irrgn , etc Works 
Civil Works 

Pay 111 c nt of ( ommuted v alue of 

3,82,000 

Pensions 

2 17 000 

Payments to Retrenched Personne 1 

1 7| 000 

Total (6) 

1,25 000 

Total (a) A (b) 

8,90 59 000 

(c) DEBT HEADS 
bubvention from the Central Road 


Dcvclopmc nt Account 
l)epr iund — Govt Presses 

8,80 000 

I oans and Advances 

Deposit AcccAint of Grants for 
economic development and im 

5 52 000 

provunenfc of ruinl areas 

1 63 000 

Civil Deposits 

Advances from Provincial Loans 

70 000 

Fund 

22 47 000 

Total (c) 

39 1 7,000 

lotal (a) (5) A (c) 

9 29 76 00b 

Closing Balance 

21 79,000 

Grand Total 

"9,51,55jf0(T 
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6 oicrno) His Exeillency tlr Hon bio Sir 

Archibald Douglas Cochrane LCbi d s 0 
Prnatt Secietary, ( apt un Arthur Duns Mac 
nnnari Skinners Horse 
Aides de ( ump Lit utenant A M links 1st 
Battalion, Hit Prince of Wilis A ohmic t is 
(South I we nature) CaptUn CRD Ony, 
Skinmis Horse 

llonoraty 4 left de Camp, Col 1 A O Houghton, 
l \ 

Indian Anilide Camp Subidar Major Lising 
turn, ltti oi tlu o 20th Burma Kitlis Nub 
C ommand xnt Atta Mohimcd Khan Khan 
Bahadur, Rcstrve Bittn , Burma Militiry 
Bolict 


i xpcuxtve count n 


The Hon hie Sir Maung Ba kUi 
Ihe Hon blc Mr idwal Geoffrey llo}d ( si 
ics 


Ministers 


1 lie Hon U Ba Ft 
lhc Hon U Them Maung, M A 
Bar at ] aw 


ll B (( antab ) 


Miscellaneous Appointments 

Ducctor of Aqruulture T Charlton M si i lc 
Commissioner I ederated Shan States Tauwp/i/i 
'southern 'shan States, P C To^irti, H s 
s superintendent Northern Shan State* J Mnw 
Direetor of Public Instruction, P B QuiiUan B A , 
i i< s 

Inspector Gencial of Volin It Col C dt M 
\\clIbourne c ir ,oiu , i a 
( huf Conseriato) of b ousts C H Milntr 
Inspeeto) Genual of ( nil Hospitals , Col A, S 
Sodhi mc Liu PLius (Edin ) Lim A- 
(t«l is ) dmre (Cant ib ), i> t m (Edin ), 

L M , 1 u S 


Director of Public Health, Lt Col E Cotter, 
MB l) v H , I M 8 

Inspeeto) General of Prison, Lt Col J Pindlay, 
M \ MB (hB IMb 

( ommissioner of Lxcise, U Saw Ilia Pru (2) ATM 
1 manual Commissioner, H O Reynolds ics 
Postmaster Genual, (i E O de Smith, l) s o 


Chief Commissioners of Burma 

1 n ut ( oloncl A P Pliayre, C B 1 Sf>2 

ColontlA Pytche esi 1867 

I It ut ColontlR I) AnlljJi 1870 

Ilu Hon A slilt y Ldcii, o SI 1871 

A R Tliompstm (Si 1875 

( TJ Ait ehi son t S i 1878 

( 1 Bernard cs i 1880 

C H 1 ( rosthwaitt T883 

sirt 1 Btrnard ktu 1886 

( H 1 ( rosthw ute c s i 1887 

A 1* Mu Donnell ( s i (a) 1889 

Alt \aml< i Mackt n/it , C s i 1890 

1) M 8 me it on 1892 

I sir 1 W R 1 r>i i K( si 1892 

(a) Aftt ru irds (by creation) Baron 
Mac Donne 11 

Lieutenant Governors of Burma 

sir P W R Pryer kcsi 1897 

Sir H s Bunts kl si.KCYO 1903 

Sii ]| T White , kUB 1905 

Sir Haivt y Aelainson, K ( s i n d 1910 

Sn Hirtouit Butlt r k r s l cir 1915 

Sir ivc ginalu Cr uldock, kcsi 1917 

Governors of Burma 

Sir Hu court liutlcr ucie,kg^i 19e2 

Sir ( hult s lnnes k( Bl e I 1 1927 

Sir Hugh 1 insdown Stephenson, GtlE, 

kcsi kcir 1932 

The lion Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 
k C s I , l) s o 1 9^6 


SECRETARIES, DEPU1Y SLCIU-J ARIFs 1JN DLR SECRE1 ARIES, Ete , 
TO GOVERNMENT 


11 II Cnw e I l ics 
( 1' II Pearce , I c s 
A I S White, OBl ICS 
1) B Pitch, M e , I c s 
R G McDowall c I L , l C s 
A II St ymour, i c s 
1 1 Tin J ut, Bar at I aw ics 
TJ Chit Maung (21 K s m , A T M 
H C Bikei ie s 
UKyiwMin ics BiritLaw 
1J Aung Than (1) 

L 0 S Apediile ICS 
T ( P H ill ics 
U S in 1 un (1) 

It u Sahib S B Gliobh 
U Auug M\int 
C P uu^ i t s 

I S bistn 

TJ I »1 I un ATM 
W C lullir 
\ lu me is 

II Thin 

N C Dutta 


Chief Secretary Homo and Politieul Depaitment 
Secrttary, Pinamc Dcpaitmont 
Secretary, Pdue it ion Depaitment 
Secretary, Ri vi rule Departments 
Seen tar} Reforms Office 

Se ere tarv, Reforms Oiffet (Additional Sccrctar} ) 

Secretary, Purest D< paitimnt 

Secretary Judit lal l)e partnu nt 

Deputy St erttary Pinance Department 

Dtputy Secretary, I ducation Department 

Deputy Secret iry Poiest Depirtment 

TJndt r Steretary Home and Political Department 

Unth r St ert taiy, Pinancp IX partmont 

limit i St t u t u> , I on st Di pirtmciit 

Untie i Si eiet m Rectum Dipirtment 

Unele i Setrttuy lmln i il IX put mint 

Undi r Set it t ii} P tine it ion l>t paitim nt 

Assistant Set n tirv 1 in mu Diputment 

Assist mt St ert t ir}, lltnm and Political Dt partim Ut 

Registi ir Home and Political and Judicial DcpirtiiiciltS/ 

Kegisiru, P ducat ion JXpartme nt 

lb gisti ir Pinance and Rcvt nue Departments 

Registrar, P orest Department 


FLS ANCIAT COMMISSIONER 

H O Reynolds ie s Pinancial Commissioner 

1 L Hughes, ics Secretary to Pinancial Commissioner 

K C Banerji, B A Registrar 
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Burma House of Representatives 


U N> un 1 111 

IT Ba I hnii 

All l!< (} Mai it ui 

l T 11 loon Yung ( saw, B A , 1 : 

IT Aung Z in W 11 

U shwiv ihi 

TJ Po 1 1 

IT I mt 

U I ll( 111 Alailllg, M A LL B 

U 111 On 

TT 1 Inn Aiming 

TJ Ms a lliuii 

U Saw 

U A111 11 A 

U M> a 

U HI 1 Tin 

U I un, B A 

TT As < 

TT Chit Pt 
U St 111 Ok 
U HI 1 

U b iw Hla JN s o 
IT Po Ms 1 

TT 11 1 T111 ( Rangoon) 

U Bi 1 111 (kaui) 

TT Pu, u st 
IT Sail Tlu in 
TT Dwt 

TT Ks iw Dun 
TJ 15a Ok 
U Ha Hu 
TT 1 un B A 
TT Pi Alaung 
TJ 13a Yin, B \ 

TJ I u Sin 

L J ha Saing, M a 

TJ Si in Pi 

TJ M lung Alaung 

TT Alaung Mvint 

TJ Hi Ohn, Bar at Law 

TT 1 hi 

TJ Bo n A , n L 
TT Aung Iss un 
TT Ba Yin 
TJ Ba ( haw 
TJ \n Gu 

TT Paw 1 un Bar at Law 
U Po Aung 
TJ Soi Maung 
TJ Sun Win 

U Ks 1 Gaing Bar at Law 
Hr J lit 111 Maung, BA.MMl 
U TuWa 
U Ohn Klim 

TT Ba Win B be , B L 
l)aw Ah Mi 
TJ Po I oon 

TJ Ks iw Al>a, B sc , B L 
U slnn 
l Ba Dm 
U Ita Gsi 
Ij Ohn Nyun 
T Hunt 

L Mya B sc , B L 
IT 11 a Yin 
U Maung Maung 


HOUbh OF ltLPlthbLNTATIVLS 


TT On Mg 

Alt Ong Slioin W0011, Bar at Law 
1 1 Shwi 

B LI S in Lu 

IT Po Himn 
TJ Hi 

TT 1 u G\ iw 
U Ms a B V 

TJ Pu b a Bar at Law 

Di Ba Miw mv ill i) Bar at Law 

TT I1111 Yung Gv iw 

TJ Kun, ba Bar at Law 

IT Po A 111 AIM 

IT lla shwc 

IT I la IT 

U Ihiung Tint 

IT On Pt 

TT (hit HI ung 

TT Li Thin 

TJ run Aung B A , L L 
Mi Aw Mso Shu 
TJ B 1 Pt B A 
Mi M M Olui Glnni 
TJ Ni Tot 
TJ Po Him in 

Siw Po ( hit B A Bar at Law 
Mi s> <jn< s i 00 Is u 
s iw Ms 1 I him 
TT I un Km 
U Shw l .N > un 
l Km Au 

Saw Pi I ha Bar at Law' 

U I haw Dwi t 1 s 

V Hla Pi, B st 111 

biw Johnson D Po Alin 

Air S Mahmud, B A 

Mr B N Diss 

Mr lUmniwas Bagla 

Mr It G Aiyangar 

Air K ( Host 

Air \ M Y Kanm G 1111 

Mi Bins iril ll Tvttii 1 

Air S It Ros Bar at Law 

Mr J Y I Wimluiu , Bar at Law 

Mr A B ( howtlhun 

U B 1 HI ling B A 

A[t II ( Tiluktlir 

TT Ms o Ns un 

Air S K Hi]i 

Air \ W Ytlunju 

TJ Tun Pt M A B L 

All Gingi Singh 

Sia, bliwt Bi T l s 

All W J ( Kiihuds 
Air t Bit nil ( I E 
All J 1 ( V Foucai, liar it Law 
All \ N St 1 ong 
Air W i Alt lnt> it 
All T I Nd on 
All It T Stout him 
All J I* ( owit 
IT A\i Aliung 
Air ( Inn ( lung Pliuk 
Mr J I Gibs 011 
. Air A AI Vdlisan Lluttvai 
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Bihar. 


A<* in the case of Bombay Piesidenty the 
pioviuct known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
has suift red a territorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
separate provinee Ihe following details there 
fore appt rtam to the new Bihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1936 

Bihar lies between 20° 30 and 27° 30' N 
latitude and between 82 ff -31' and 88°-26' E 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal , on the east by Bengal and the 
Bay of Bengal , on the south by the now pro 
vince of Orissa, and on the west by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bibar is 69,348 square 
miles Ihe States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have since the 
1st April 1U13 been transferred to the control 
oi the Agent to the Governor General Eastern 
States and no longer form part of the Province 
Chota Nagpur is a mountainous region which 
sc parates them from the Central Indian 
Plateau Bihar comprises the valley of the 
Ganges from the spot where It issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro 
vincts of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near JRajmahal South of Bihar lies Chota 
Nagpur Following the main geographical lines 
there are four Civil Divisions with headquarters 
at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for Tirhut), Bhagalpur 
and Banchi (for Chota Nagpur) The head 
quarters of Government are at Patna The new 
capital which lies between the Military Canton 
monfc of Dinapore and the old civil station of 
Bankipore is known as "Patna/' the old town 
being called u Patna City ” 


The People 


The Province has a population of 32,558,05 
persons Ev<m so with 467 persons per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur During the 
lust ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population Though 
the Muhammadans form about one tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one fifth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 6 9 per cent These are 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north 
easterly direction 


Industries ♦ 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the " Garden 
of India ** Klee is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent of the cropped 
area of the Province Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize or lndian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop Oil seeds are 
an Important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annuallv cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province There is irrigation in Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342/ 00 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres in 1933 The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufactuiing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a cominer< lal 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given bv 
sugar factories In the district of Puraea and 
parts of the Tirhut Division jute is grown but 
the acreage varies according to the price of 
jute The last serious famine was in 1895-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province in 1919 In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 

either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea aie unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptl y before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave It may 
be said that for Bihar the most Important 
rainfall is that known as the hat\a , doe 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops 


Manufactures 

Opium was formerly, with Indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur In 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary Industries 
are springing up in their vicinity The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd .Enfield 


• The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only 
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Cable Companv of India Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Produots The 
population e< Jamsludpur is rapidly approach 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1$ million 
tons of coal annual I > This part of the province 

has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province The coalfields in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
at llamgarh Bokaro and Karanpura m 
Hazaribagh This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output Manbhum, Palamau Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the inanu 
f iCture of shellac, the latter of which 1 b exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually 

Administration 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
thus being unique In India as the only Lieu 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 10 JO it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
dsewlu re The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into Reserved 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor and Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is set out 
in detail In all these respects Blliar is on 
the same plane as the other Provinces in India 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consist* of two separate 
branches vit — (1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includi s Railways and the Public Health 
Lrgineering Branches and (2) Irrigation The rc is 
only one Chief Engineer, in clnrgo of both the 
brandies, who ta also Secretary to the Local 
Government with an Engineer Officer as Under- 
secretary In the Buildings and Roads branch and 
a non professional Assistant Secretary and a 
Dtputv Chief Engineer in the Irrigation branch 
under him The Electrical work of the Province 
is carried out by an Electric Inspector and 
Electrical Engineer and a staff of subordinates 

Justice 

Ihe administration of justice is con 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna In th< administration of civil justice 
below the High Court an the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
MunsiiTs The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts It does not, 
however, Include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred Tbf 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits In which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 


though the limit may bo extended to Rs 4 000 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoilfcy for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers The District 
Magistrate can also be, though In point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district In the 
non regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear vent suits 

Land Tenures 

Estates In the Province of Bihar are of 
three kinds, nami ly, those permanently settled 
from 170-5 which an to be found in the 
Patna, Tiihut and Bhigilpui divisions, those 
temporarily settled as In Chota Nagpur 
and estates held direit by Government as 
proprietor or managed by the Court of 
Wards Ihe pissing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) 8Jf< guirded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act 
Further, the Settlement Department under tho 
supervision of the Loaul of Revenue 
makes pc riodieal survey uid settlement ofx ra- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants arc recorded and at 
tested, while in the latte r there is the re settle- 
ment of rents In the re settlement proceedings, 
rents arc fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land 
lords or tenants 

In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas 
the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble 

Chota Nagpur has its own Tenancy Act In 
the district of tho Santal Parginis, the land 
tenures are governed by Regulations III of 1872 
and II of 1886 

Police 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the g< neral direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis 
tants The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector General of Registration 

Under the Inspector General of Police aic 
thru Deputy Inspectors-General and 24 Super 
lutendents There are also 26 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents The force is divided Into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to proles 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in Investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be Invoked 
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fhcrp are throe companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties There are 
also five pi itoons of armed police Btationcd at 
Patna to serve a 3 a pro vinci il reserve 
Education 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (7 v ) showing in great detail the edu 
cational status of the administration 

There is a Universitv at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni 
varsities (q v ) 

Medical 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of thp Indian Medical Service 
Under him theic are 10 Cml Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dls 
tricts at the headquarters of which they arc 


stationed 59 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 631 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Hallways, privato 
ersons, etc 7,191,877 patients including 
2,680 in patients wore treated i» all the disjKin 
sarics in 193A The total income 0 / the dispen 
sariea maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti 
tutioiw imounted to Its 34 91,716 

A largo mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Itanchl which receives patients 
fiom Northern India A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Itanchl since 
September 1925 for the. tr< itment of patients 
from Bihar and Bengal \ sanltorlmn at 
Itki in the distiict of Itanchi has also been 
est ibhshod for the treatment of tuberculosis 
An institute for ridiura treatment has al«o been 
established at Patna Centres for anti rabie 
treatment have been started at Patna 

A medical college has baen op< ned at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence? 
at Patna has boon transfe rred to DaTblianga, 


The finances of the pro vineo have undergone a change owing to the separition of Orissi from 
Bihai, so that iu is not po-mble to Live eoiroet budg t figures for Bihar for the year 19 37 


ADMINISTRATION 


GovrRNOP 

JTis Excellency Sir Maun e (rainier Hallctt 
KOST 0 I r , I c s 

Pirsowi ST\Fr 

S< cretanj to C 01 error Mi \ J Aliinvvaring 
e 11 I ( s 

Mi I daw *? ccrctary to font nor, T lent H T 
TCaute r r lh< Jtoyil I, ink ( orps (on leave) 

I init D (r Milker IstBattilion 1) ( I 1 
( Citing ) 

Ante (h Comp 2nd Lieut A C Mace Svvige 
1st Bafttihon J he Queen s R<»} il Regiment 
T leut M O PIxekwood (Oifg ) 

Honorary 4 D C s M ijor M 1 Bates The 

( lioti Nigpur Jtegimi nt, \ I I Tieut 
B P A id i\ 1 11 /I 9th Hjdcr ibuel He gimont 
Bisildar Major A llony ( ipt Abdul 1 itif 
Ivhin I>ahxdur 1 DSM late 2nd Ro>al 
1 meers (<» irelner s Ifoi e) 

Council of Ministers. 

The lion ble Air Muhammad A unus Bar at 
law ( hie f Minister (Appointment Politicil 
ludienl T ails Education uni Registi itlon) 

The Hem ble Kumar Ajit Pnvdiad Singh Deo 
Minister (local Self Government Txcise 
Aleiicil Public Woils and Public He alth ) 

The Hon ble JNawib Abdul Wahib lvh m 
Alimster (Finance , In lgxtion and ( oinme le e ) 

The Hon ble Babu Our Saha\ lal Afinistei 
(Hr ve nue I>t \e loprne nt and Et £ lslativ e) 
SEORl T VRIAT 

Chief Secretary to ( 01 eminent Political and 
\ppomtment Departments, W B Butt ( si, 
c r 1 , 1 0 s 


Secretary to ( orernment Finance Department , 
H ( Prior r If 1 c 8 

Secretary to (1 orernment, Revenue Department 
T \V Houlton ics 

Secretary to dot eminent Judicial Department , 

J G Mk irer e 1 M I o 8 
Secretary to ( internment , P W D (aptiin 
G 1 Hall ell M( 

S ecritan/ to Goi eminent 1 dm at ton and Deielop 
ment Department s S 1 ill 1 0 s 
Secretary lAicctl self Cot eminent Department — 
\ K R Menon, I OS 

Sarita/y L^/ilutac Council Salyul Anwar 
A iifeuf Pai it law 

Dy Stem Lejulatu e Deptt — J A '■Miinuel, 
Rat at Uw 

MlSCRLIANFOrS APPOINTMENTS 
Director of Public Instruction 1 It Blau H A 
Inspector General of Police It Col A E J C 
Me Dowe 11 1 I P 

Conscrtalor of Forests, T S Owdon 
Inspector General of Civil Hospital Lt Col 
1 S Mills 

Director of Public Health , It Col S L Mitn, 
1 M s 

Inspector General of Prisons It Col O It 
Ungers 

Director of Agriculture Daul it Itam Sethi 
Director of Industrie*, H M Dhar ics 
Commi** oner of Excise & 1 G Registration , 
E O Le e I C 8 

Dire ctor of 1 eterinary Services MijorP B Ttllav 
Registrar of Co opvratue Societies, N Bikshi, 
ics 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Lord Slnha of Raipur, P 0 , k 0 
Sir Henry Wheeler , 


1920 

1921 


Sir Hugh I ansdown Stephenson 
K 0 8 T , K C I B 

H E Sir James David Sifton 
KOIE, 081,108 


1927 

198-8 
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Bihar Legislative Assembly 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Elected Members 


t onstitueney 


Pitin Ci t\ 

Pitn i Division 
J lihut Division 
Bhigilpur Division 
thoti Nielli Division 
( < nfcril Pi tin 
Din ipori 
B irh 

1 ist Bihar 
Do 

South G iva 
DO 

Aurmgabad 
N iwad i 
N iwida 
Noith G tya 
Tuxir 
Bhibua 

North I ist Shihabad 
Pmt C< ntral Shihabad 
Do 

S i<-ai am 

"\\( ‘■t Siran Sidr 
Pist Sirin Sidr 
Noith 1* ist Si win 
South W cst Siw m 

Last Gopalgmj rum Mis-hi ikli and Mirhiuia 
Wi st Gopalg mj 
Do 

Noith Wf st Champa ran Sidr 
Eist ( hamparan Sadr 
South Wi st Champaran Sadr 
South Bi ttlah 
North B( ttiah 
Do 

East Muzaffarpur Sadr 
Do 


N imes 


lUbu Sirangdlm Sinha 

Bibu Tigit Nuain I G 

Bt l*i i ^ iiidliv « M inn mil Mild V< mi i 

Babu Upuidri Nitli Muklmji 

Mi Jmmt Bihan Si n 

Balm Jndi i Dim in Sinn Singh 

Babu Sh\ im Nindin Sinhi 

Bibu T adoo Sharini alias Shoil Bhidi i \ a joe 

Bibu Shyini Nuavnn Singh 

Bibu llim Pi nil id 

Bibu Biundra Blind ui Sinha 

Bi l Ml Sllkll in Pisi 

Bibu Anugrali Nuain Sinln 

Bibu Timuni Prashnd Sinln 

Bibu Bundi JMsj 

Bibu lugil Knliori Nirun Sinln 

Bibu H ugobind Misr i 

Pmdit Gupti hwaipmdiy 

Bibu Ilminndan Singh 

13.1 bu Budlnn Kai \ ( run 

Bibu Jagjiwan Kam 

Bibu Iianhai Sinha 

Bibu Biri h Dutt Sinln 

P ibu Dw u k in ith 3 iw in 

BibuNiravm PraMi id Sinha 

13abu Shnishwir Piislnd Narayan Sinha 
Simrmi 

Bi lm Pribhunath Sinln 
Pindit Gobindpati Trwui 
Bibu Kimbp twin It ibid is 
Bibu Gann li Push id 
Bibu Gorakli Pra°lnd 
Bibu Hirbim Sah»> 

Pandit Bi idyi ruth Misra 
33a bu YWiwannth Singh 
Babu Balgobind Bhagat 
Balm Mahcsh Prasha d Sinha 
Bi bu Shiwnandan Pasha n 
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Constituency 

West Muza ffai pur Sadr 
Libt Sitimirlii cum Katra and Mina port 
South Wot Ilijipur 
North Last Hajipur 
North Sit 1 mar hi 
West Sltimirhi 
North Madhuh mi 
South Mulhub mi 
h ibt M idhuh mi cum Bxhera 
Dubhmgi Sadr 
Do 

Noith Wet Smiastipui 
South Bibt Simibtipur 
Do 

South Sidi Mon B h>i 
Do 

Noith S tdi Monghyi 
West B< „u iru 
L 1st Be gu arai 
J vmui 

South Bhigtlpur Sadi 
Noith Lhigilpui Suli cum K.i litu n mj 
LmK 1 
Supml 
Mi din [an a 
Do 

Noith West P111 m a 
List Pin nt a 
South West Pumea 
J)o 

Deogh u turn I imtai 1 
( rodd 1 

Smtil Pug m is Sidi 
Do 

Pik mi turn Ibijm 1I1 xl 
Do 

( < ntr il H 1/ mbigh 
t< nti il It iz uibigh 
<j» iiidih cum < 'h itia 
till idih turn Chatr 1 
Ranchi Sadr 
Do 

Guinla cum Sirmh g 1 
Do 

lvliunti 

North Bast Ptlannu 


Names 

Babu Brijnandan Sahi 

Babu Itamdayalu Sinha 

Babu ltameshwar Prashad Sinha 

Babu Dip Narayan Sinha 

Babu It im 11a 1 idu 11 Sinha 

Babu Ramashis Tliakur 

Babu Rajcndra Nirayan Chaudliuri 

Babu th 1 turn nan Das 

Babu Jumna Karjee 

Babu Sur>y mmdm Tliakur 

Bibu Ives h\\ ir Pisbm 

Bibu ltaje liwai Pushad Naran Sinha 

Babu Itamehir m Sinha 

Babu Sunder Pisi 

Bibu Sri Kn lmi Sinha 

Dr lta 0 liunandm Prablnid 

Babu Niripada Mukliirji 

Bibu lUmehantia Singh 

Bibu Brahmadeo Nir ijan Singli 

Babu Kalika Pi ishid Singh 

Babu Mewa Lai Jlix 

Babu Shiv idhm Sinhi 

Babu liukBliorc Prashad 

Bibu Iiajfndra Misra 

Bibu Shnanmdi Pra^hid Mandil 

Babu Kirsu Chamar 

Babu Itamdin Tiwui 

Bibu lvishoic Lai Kundu 

Bibu Dhcei Narij m Chand 

Bibu J iglil thiudliuri Pasi 

Bibu Binodumid Jhi 

Bibu Budelhin ith Jhi 

Bibu Bln gb in Unndri Das 

Bibu ( h ir m Mmmu 

Bibu Shi«hibhush m ltay 

Mr Debit Muimu 

Babu Iviislini Ballibh Saliaj 

Bibu Hopua Santil 

Bibu Sukhlil Singh 

Bibu Iviru Dusidh 

Babu Deoki Nmdun Prashad 

Babu Ham Bhigit 

Bira Lai Kandirp Nath Shah Deo 

Mi Boniface Lakia 

Babu Purna Climdra Mitra 

Babu Kajkishore Singh 
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North East Palamau 
South West Palamau 
South Manbhum 
Do 

Central Mandhum 
Do 

North Mandbhum 
Singhbhum 
Do 
Do 

Pi tin City 
Patna Division 
Tiihut 

Bh ig ilpur Div ision 

thoti Nigpur Division 

West Patna 

Luat Patna 

East Gayn 

West Gaya 

Slnhibid 

Sarun Sadr, 01 Xoitli Lhampirin Sadi 

Si win 

Gepalganj 

South ( hainparun Sidr 
Dettmh 

Muzaffarpur Sadi 
II ijipnr 
Situnnrhi 

Noitli List Darbhanga 
North ^LFti) u bli mg i 
C* ntr vl 1) u bhang v 
South D irbh mg i 
Noitli Monghji 
South Monghyi 
Blngilpui Sadi cum Bmka 
Madh pura cum Sup ml 
Arum 

South Ivislnngunj 
North \\ i st KLh mgmj 
Noitli 1 i^t Kl hanguij 
Soutli List rurni a bidr 
Noith Puinca S id r 
South Suita 1 Praganu 
North Smtal Pirg m is 
Mazaribagh 

Kamln §uw Singh bhum 


Names 


liibu Jitu Ham Du ulli 

Babu Jadubms Silny 

13a bu Upendra Mohan Dis Gupti 

Bibu liki Ham Manjhi 

Kumai Ajit Pi ishid Singh Dio 

]3abu Gulu Dliopa 

13a bu Ambik v Ch u m M illik 

13a bu Piamatlia Bint will 

Babu Divcndri Nilli Sam ml i 

Babu Kasiki Ho 

lhe lion bit Mi Siyid Abdul Az z 
M mlv i H ifiz Z if ir 11 i v in 
M uiln Abdul J ilil 

N ivvab Ivhm Bahudui Abdul W iliab Llian 

Maulvi Su;yid Mohiuddin ihmid 

Mi Muhammid Yunus 

Wiulvi Shufuddin Himd 

Mr Savlil N ljmul II n m 

Miulvi Muhmimul Litilur ltihmin 

( lmudhiu l bh u it it Hu nil 

Dr bund M ill miud 

MuiIm Mulnmmid Qinm 

Klim Bihulm Sighnul 11 i<im 

Miulvi Abdul Alijnl 

MiuhiShukh Muli mini id Sun 

Kli m S ilub Muli mini id \ ikub 

Alaulvi Ikulrul 11 mu 

Mr 1 ijunul Ilu sun Klim 

Mi Mulnmmid Slnll 

M iul\i Ahm id Gli ifooi 

M min bi>i edul Hujui 

M mlv l JMuh mini id Silim(</Lus llioli Bibut 

th ludliuu AI ih mini id N i/uul JI ism 

Miulvi Su>id Kiluiddin \hmid ltizv i 

AL mlv i Muli mini id M ilimud 

Miulvi biij id AJuliimmid Alinitullih 

Miulvi bliukh /mu Kilim m 

Miulvi /ainuddin Hass tll Aln/i 

M mlvi Sh ukh 1 i/lui ltihmin 

M mlv i Muli unm id lsj miuddin 

M mlv i Shad h Sh iflqul H iqm 

M mlvi Midi mini id 1 ihir 

Mi Su\id All Mmzir 

M mlv i Vbdul L in 

Maul vi Abdul Mijid 

Maulvi Shaikh Kamzm All 
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Constituent > Names 


Maul vi bhaikh Muhammad Husain 

Qazi Muhammad Jlyas 

Si mi.it 1 h nnakliv 1 D< vi 

Sfimiti ShareJa Jv tun ir 1 l)c\i 

Si mi 1 1 1 Sai isw 1 1 1 lie vi 

J uiy Imam 

Mi V H lliymin 

Mr L ( Dmbv 

Mi J Kn hnioud 

Mi Ignis Buk 

J>abn Ch 1 lvi< sln\ 11 I\timn Jim 
Mi W il Me vi i« k 
Mr S A KolKitM 
Mi Mtnmdn N ith ALiklni Ji 
Liu Jlon hit Su Line Mi Dutta Singh 
Bilm ( h indiC'hwai Plashed Niiun Smhi, 

0 T 1 

Bal»u sun 1 A roll an fhakur 
Balm Baiki^hoit Nath bhih l)co 
Bahu N ith 1 Ham 
Bihu Jlirtneh 1 Bahadur Chmdia 
Bilm Khtti i Nath St 11 Gupta 
Mr Sichehidanand binha 
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( on M it none \ Nanus 


Nmtli Patna Illusion General 
G iva (u 11c 1 il 

S u in rtt »i t lump u m <_!< lie ml 
ALuzithnpur Genu il 
Daibhin., 1 I?i m 1 il 

Alon^lryr turn Hintil Parginis Geneial 
Uhigilpm cum Piiuiea Gemr il 
Hi/anlugh turn Maul ilium (hnei il 

II me I11 A Palumu nun Smghblium Cutui il 
Patm nun Shalnbul Muhiinm idin 

La\ 1 i um ( hot 1 N igpm Division Muha 111111 ul an 

I II hut Dv Muhamnudan 
Bliigilpur l)v Muliammaelan 
Pill 11 1 in opt m 

Bit tul by tin Bill 11 Legislitivi V cmblv 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Nominated 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Bilm Bajiv Itanjin Praslud Singh 

Jtaji Bihadiu Hnulnr Prisliad Name in Singh 

Bibu Bishwanith Piashad Naiam Singh 

Bibu Main sliuar Piashad Aua^nn Sinuh 

Bilm Ganga Nanel Smgh 

ltai Biludur Deonarutan Prisliad Singh 

Kumar Bainmnd Singh 

Bilm Kalv ml Piaslud Singh Deo 

lUbuNilini Iviimai Sui 

Klim Bilndm sii>ul Mulmnniad Ismail 

Mi SiimiI Naqi Imam 

M iul\ 1 Mobarak All 

Mxulvi J imllnr Itiliman 

Mr A 1 111 ( amp Ik 1 1 1 ombe 

Mi Abdul Ah id Muliamm id NToor 

Mi BildcoSihij 

Ali Bilrun Itai 

Mr Bin*i Lai 

Mi <f ijiudia Narayan Singh 
Ali lCamaltshw iri Aland il 
Mr Nagi shw 11 PraShad smgh 
Ali Pune >deo Sharma 
Mr Saijid Muhammad Hafeez 
Bui Bahadur Sitis Chandra Sinha 
Klnn Bahadur N iwab Sai^id Shah AV ijid 
Hussain 

Air Inbeni Prashad Smith 
Ihe lion ble All Gur Sahay I«iH 


Pill man 
ATanbhum 
Pitn 1 

AIii/ifFii pm I emu 
lhagilpur lovui 
Pitn 1 I ity 
Anglo Indnn 

1 itin md hi but nun Bh i„ 1 1 pin luuojx m 
« nhot 1 N igpm J 4 1 1 1 o j k m 
Jndim ( luuti m 

I m I 1I111 ( h imbi 1 of I ommua 
i lu Bilm llmtiis Assomtion 
i lu I ndi ui Aiming Assoi 1 it ion 
I In 1 mil m Minnie, lu d< 1 ition 
Pitm Division J indholdeis 
Juhut Division LinelhoJders 

Bhagiipui Division landholders 
I Idiot 1 Nigpm Division Landholders 
J imMudpiii I ictory 1 a hour 
Alonghyr cum J imilpui J utor> Lihom 
llizaiibagh Alining labom 
UnheiMty 
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Orissa 


Like Sind Orissa was constituted ft separate 
province on April 1, 1936 If Sind was a sep irate 
geographical ethnological and Linguistic unit 
inside the administrative boundary of Bombay 
Presidency the new province of Orissi is the 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriva 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces viz , Bihar and Orissa 
Madras and the Ct ntral Provinces 

The Oriyis an an intensely pat riot i< people 
who beargre at lem for the lr culture anel language 
They hav< always opposed any move to elis 
member the Oriy i spe aking tracts for political 
or administrate tonsiele r itions The Oiiyas 
trace their triditions far back to the days of 
Mahablianta when there was the aneient 
kingdom of Utkal tmbricmg a wide territoiv 
now known as Orssi lh rough successive 
conquests and annexations in known history 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes until 
at the time of the Moghul eonqiu st the Orissa 
eountrv was broken up and the people 
gradually lost rate consciousness although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link 

Race consciousness was revived with the 
spirit of education unde r the British re gime and 
after the great famine of 1866 Sir Stafford 
Northeote £uigg< sted the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal Ihe proposal wis turned down 
hut the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a series of 
di mands 

History of Separation 

The agitation for the unification of Oriva 
tracts first obtained official recognition in 19<H 
when the Government of India accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya speaking population under a single 
administration About the same time tlicrc was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer 
cnee, which has since carried on a sustained 
agitation to unify the Oriyas 

The first stage of success was achieved in 19] 2 
when an area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and imalgamatcd with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Ori sa Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before the advocate s of Oriya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct aelraini 
strative unit Ilic late Mr Montagu and lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
province 8 on a linguistic basis for the success of 
responsible government They left It, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulite opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
from 1920 

The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate 
The Madras Government was against the I 
surrender of any of its territory while the 
C I* Government hod an open mind I 


The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the Philip Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people in the 
north of Midras Pie side nry on the question of 
tin u union with Orissa Messrs t L Philip 
and A ( Duff reported that there was “a 
ge nuinc long st Hiding and efi e p se ate d desire 
on the part of the educate d Oriy i classes of the 
Oriya speaking traets for amalgamation of the so 
trie ts with Orissa under one administration 

The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927 A sub 
committee of the commission prcsielecl over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa agreeing 
with the Oriyas contention that under the 
autonomous conditions proposed by the ( om 
mission the Oriyns woulel bo an ineffective 
minority m Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Onssa 
and the C P 

Round Table Conference 

When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer 
once, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystallised lorm by the Maharaja (then Raja) 
ol Parlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa We want a province ot 
our own, he said, ‘ on the basis of language 
and race so that we can be a homogenous unit 
with fet lings of contentment and peace, to 
realise and he be n< tited by, the projccte d 
re forms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
fedt rated States base d on common language and 
race 

The Oriy is demand derived adventitious 
support from the stre ngth ol the Muslim cl aim 
tortile constitution of Sind as a se par ate piovinoc 
Those who backc d up the ease ot Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas claim which therefore came 
to be recognised at the Round Table Conference 

In September 19 U the Government of India 
appointed the O Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and oth< r con sc qu 
ences of setting up a separate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations re gird 
ing the boundaries in the event of separation 
Hie (ommittce recommended the creation of a 
in w province me hiding the Orissa division, Angul 
ilie Kh aiiar Zaminelan of the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract According 
to the Committee the new Orissa province 
was to have an area of 12,681 square mile s and 
a population of about 81,74 000 pc rsons On 
the qut stion ol financ lal and otlic i consc que ncc s 
ot separ ition the Committc < made rt commc nda 
turns gene r illy on the line 8 of the bind 1 ommittec 

In Tanuaiv 1936, an Order in C ouneil was 
Issued by lJisMajcst> s Government constituting 
Orissa as a separate province to he brought 
into line with other provincial units on the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 
1, 1937 
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Extent of Province 

lhe following are the areas comprised in the 
new province of Orissa — 

] That portion of the Piovmce of Thlm 
and Oils'*! which w is known is the Onssa 
Division tin u of 

2 Aicas trinshucd from the l’r< sjdoin > 
of Madias — 

(?) The Gnnjam Agcnev Tracts 

(n) r J he following arias in the non Agenrv 
poition oi tin Can) un distrht, viz the talnk< 
of Ghumsur, Aska smadi Tvodali mdllntra 
pnr, so much of the t links oi Jihapur md 
J.nhampur is lus to tin north md wist of tin 
boundary line , 

(m) So much of the Parlikimcdi Fstate as 
Ins to tin noith and cast oi the sud lint md 

(n) Tin following ire is in the Vizagapatam 
district that is to say the Tcyporc (Impaitiblt) 
1 stite and so ninth of the Pottangi t link as Is 
not included in that estito 

*} Art as trinsfcrrcd fiorn the Central 
Pro m net s — 

(?) The Khamr Zimindan in the ltaipur 
district iml 

(??) Tin Padampm irut in the Bilispur 
district that is to say , the defat Ik d portion of 
that (list i let consisting of 54 villigt s of Charnlr i 
pur Pulampur estate and also oi tht following 
7 villigt s vU , Ivuhakunda, Badimnl, Pancli 
pudgix (Soda) Bnhampura (Malguzui) 
Pane hpuragia (Palsid i), Jogm and Tliakurpal 
(Jognl ) 

Agriculture 

Agrlcultmallv and industrnlly OnsBa is a 
backward rt gion It has sutftrtd is the lcsult 
of heingt icktd to one orothcrof many provinces 
for admimstr iti vc purposes i his explains w hy 
there are no big factories in Onssa, although 
there art i lirge numb? r of indigenous cottage 
industries bespeaking tlu ptople s irtisinship 
Among the eottigt industries may be mentioned 
hamiloom industries brass, bell metal, silver 
filigree, cutlery, wood and piper pulp and horn 
artielos Huguicane and jute art two important 
commcrei il <roj)8 in Orissi and ar< as under both 
these nt already increasing lhe Orissa 
forests tan supply a huge qiumtity of valuable 
timbu and iutl Jishmcs too aie an im 
poitmt industry of Orissa 'J h< two \aluiblt 
bouicts of supply are the extensive Clnlka lik< 
and Pun whtie on an iverige 9,000 maunds of 
cuitd iish and 50,000 maunds of uncurcd fish 
ic pectivcly aie exported to Calcutta every 
v o tr 

J he chief mini r il itsourcts of Oiissa are iron, , 
coal, limestone, manganese and miea lion 
oie is mostly found in Mavurbhanj Keon ha 
and Bonai all States lhe deposits in this area 
an rem irkablc for the enormous quantity, 
of extremely neli ore they contiin 
More than 00 percent of the ore extracted in 
India comes fiom the se are as of Orissa for which 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Mcssis Bird 
<V ( o of ( aleutta Orissa cannot boast of sue h 
extensiyc coal mines as those of Bengal and 


Bihar, hut coal has been found in Angula, 
samhalpur and in the states of Gangpura, 
Taleherand Athmallik Talcher has the largest 
coalfields and they arc being progressively 
exploiteel lhe Agiicultural and the Industries 
Departments which rem mud under the contiol 
of th< lie venue ( ommissioiu r till Novunbci 
10 Mi w i«* t ike n ov( i bv the Due etor of 1>« \e lop 
ment A Deputy Diiector of \giieulture yvis 
appointed foi Orissa By the amalgamation 
ot tin ex Mielras and cxtentril Piomik s 
areas 15 additional tae tones were added to 
Ihoso llready in Onssa Division and four fish 
ailing v uels with the u staff wen tiansteireei 
from the Midras Presidency 

Administration 

Sir John Austin Hubback, kOSi who has 
been app >inted to le the first Governor of the 
infmt province of Onssa Ins had wide rxpe 
rienee in the provintt of Bill ir anti Onssa and 
has been ictivelv associate d with tlu life of the 
people of Onssa J he appoint me nt has piovc t 
very popular and the piovinec iseagtilv looking 
f orwaid to nn intensive period of all round 
tie vclopnunt under his able md sympathetic 
guidance 

Justice 

Thiele r puagriph 19 of the Ordci in Council 
tl e Pat ni High ( ourt is the High ( ourt tor the 
Piovince io cnaldc the High Oomt to hoar 
on ( ire uit cases of tlio Ex Madras and cx ( e ntral 
Provinces areas, (. Jiuse D ot tlu letters Patent 
was amended by lie guilt ion XII of 1930 
V new ( ourt of an Agency Sub Judge at lev pur 
a Munslf s C ourt at Nawapar i and thu e addition 
al friminil (ouits, consisting of a District 
Magistrates Court and two subelivi^ionul 
Magistrate s C ouits, were established m 1930 

Civil Service 

The C idre of the Indian Civil Service was 
provisiomlly fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
posts and 4 infe lior posts As it w is consul i red 
undesirable to foun a separate ( idre foi sueli 
a small number the C ulrt is joint with Bihir 

Elections 

In the elections under the new Be forms tlu 
Congicss secured complete majority of seats 
in the Assembly On tbe rtfusal ol tbe leader 
I of the (ongiess paitv in the Onssa Assembly 
to form the Ministiy in the absence ot an as 
[surance from flic Governor that he would 
not use his special powars of inteifercnc? or 
set aside the advice of Ministers regarding 
( onstitutional activities the Governor invited 
the Maharaja of Parlaknmdi to form the 
Ministry The latter accepted the otfer and 
on April 1, 1937 took office as Prime MinBtei 
with Mr M G Patnaik and Maulvi Latifer 
lift liman is Ministers 

THE BUDGET FOR 1936-37. 

The first budget of the new Ori sa Province 
was presented l»efore the Advisory Council 
in May and w is authenticate d after discussion 
by the ( ouncil and was based munlv on 
known sources of revenue and expenditure 
plus fiesh heads necessitated by the creation 
of the new prov int e J or purpose- of t he budget 

new se hemes intended to develop the province 
were left out of account and deferred till 
was in a position to pay for them 
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Th« budget estimated a revenuea deficit of 
Rs 40 lakhs and m order to cov er this difference 
to allow for certain itoiu of nonrecurring c\ 
pendJfcure aud to provide for a road fund and a 
famine relief fund, the Government of India 
gave a grant of Its 50 lakhs Tins sum vv is in 
addition to Rs 1J lakhs already granted to 1 
finance the purchase of furniture nid other oiiic c 
eejuipmeiit for tho new ulmmisfr ition 

that the ndmimstiators of t lie proMne e were 
determined to balance its finances w is obvious 
from the decision annoumcHl in the budget tint 
the Governoi would not appoint an\ Winisteis 
lor the t munition il pe riod but would dimes it \ 
aiose consult ft eommittee of tlu \<1 m oiv 
Couneil l he snv mg e (Fee te d bv this s< If ele nnl 
amounttd to a little over Ito 80 000 It was 
anticipated that mine suing would iho be 
e IFee ted bv the postpone ment ot ippointme nts to 
the office s of the Deputy Director of Hospitil 
and Assistant Director of Public He ilth 

T accd with the problem of providing Rs 55 000 
under the head ‘ Medical and Rs 35 000 under 
the head Public health the new administration 
managed to e ffee t a saving of Rs 3a 000 in spite 
of the necessity to provide for drainage in 
Koraput (a prospective district heade|uarte is), 
so that they had still to find Rs 5> 000 

The budget also provided for the building and 
equipment of the Racteriologie il laboratory in 
Orb a a at n cost of Rs 71,000 which was reduced 
to Rs 68 000 in the Budge t as unauthentic ited 
by tho Governor It was expected that a saving 
of Rs 10 000 would bo nude uneler the head 
4 ( ivil Works 

In the result, as the Chief Secretary pointed 
out it is probable that in the budget, is finally 


authenticated, the estimated closing balance of 
Rs 1 31 lakhs will have disappeared and the 
province will be rather over one lakh in debt ’ 
Some supplementary estimates were pi iced 
before tlic Advisory ( ouncil in Octoboi 10 36 
md in the saint session i Tin net Committee 
w is appointed by t lie Council it the invitation 
of tile Gove mm to id vim md repent on mw 
schemes ior tiie ve u 1 D 37 js \s with oHier 
piovuiecs the Budget tor tin fiist hilt of Hie 
euiie nt financial veai is bised on a notifie ition 
issued bv the Gove mol 

Capital for Orissa 

In pursuance of the Government of Ineins 
decision in 10 {> to const] net a new capital 
toi Orissa tile < hie f 1 ligine e i toUn Gov e i nine nt 
of India end the ( ousulting \ie bile e t visited 
Oiissi in Septemliei of lint yeai Ihe\ ie 
ported tint the site at I ulsipur in ( uttaek w is 
made (junto and unsuitalde for building The 
ltchnie il (omndttec appointed to examine 
various sites suggested by the local Government 
nut m July 19 30 and lepoited strongly in 
taxoui ofasite noai Beihimpiu and on technical 
giounds pie feiitd it to Cuttack as capital 
I he Advisory Council attacking the, leport 
is unfair ie solved m fivoui of Cuttack as 
e ipital Tally m 1917 hovvcvei the Govern 
me nt of Indn announced that with the nppiovil 
of the Secretary of State it load been de deled 
to leave Hie choice of the cipit il to the dee jsion 
ot the mw Government to bo token after 
\pnl 1, 19 {7 Tn M iv 19 37 the Onssa Govern 
nient appointed a Committee to c\ inline fom 
dilFeicnt sites including Cuttack After the 
t omnnttee s report it will be foi t he Gov ei lament 
aiu" the Ysstmbly to determine the site 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Elected Members 


Body, A'-sociation or Constituency 
repre < nte el 


We t t uttock badi 

G< ncial 

Pibu Raja KiiDhiia T$om 

to ntral t utt ie k Sadr 


P ibu Biehiti inanda D is 

Noith ( utt ie k Sadr 


TDbu At ill 13c hai i Ae liai v« 

North Cuttack Sadr 


Babu Kinai Sumal 

East C uttaek Sadi 


Bibu NilnkruHini Cboudhurv 

South Cuttack Sadr 


Bibu Nityananda Kinungo 

Central Kendra para 


1’ ibu J ulumoni Mang ir ij 

North Kcndiapara 


Bibu Gobindi Pi isad Singli 

East Kendiajoara 


Babii Loke nuth Misj i 

Babt Jajpur 


Bibu Bir ikiHioie lkheri 

Eu»t Jajpur 

, ; 

Bibu Dwirakanatb Das 

We«t Jajpur 


Bibu Bill b ii Nariyin Chmdra Dbir Narendra 

North Jajpur 


Bibu S idli ii Chaim D is 

Angul Distiict 


Babu Gmja Bhusan Dutta 

East Puri Sadr 

,, 

Bibu Mohan Das 

South Puri Sadr 


Bibu J igabandhu Sinha 

North Puri Sadr 


Bibu Bisi Behcra 

Noith Puil Sadr 

’ 

Bibu Jagxnnath Misia 
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Body, Assocl ition or Constituency 
repre cntcd 

Nam* 

List lvhuida 

Generil 

Balm Pi inuath Patniik 

VV( st lvhurda 

,, 

13 a bu Goelnaris Misra 

Cuitial Ilil norc Sadr 

, 

Bibu Mukundi l’risid Das 

South Ilalisore 

, 

Babu Nanda lvishoic Da» 

North Bilnorc 

,, 

Babu C haru Ghandi 1 liay Mali isaja 

List Bh idi ik 

„ 

Babu Uiakrulliar Bchera 

West Bhadrik 

,, 

Babu Nidlii Das 

West Blndi ik 


Babu Jiganuith Dm 

S imbilpur Suli 

,, 

Bibu Nrupilal Mngh 

ivimbilpui Sidr 

, 

Babu Bodhiam Dubi y 

Wt st Bug nil 


Bibu Pi iliahdi 11 1 atli 

1 1st Birgnh 

, 

Bibu 1 ikna Bchcia 

i 1st Birg irh 

, 

Babu Bin Guida 

Ivh uni 

, 

Lil Alta trail Deo 

GluiniMir 

„ 

Babu Biswanath Das 

lvuelil 1 

» 

ltiji Jialndur S11 Bunn Clnndia Mudaaji 
Deo Guu 

Clnti ipur 

,, 

SniniiiMinelhiti Goia Clnnd Patniik M ihasavo 

Ask i Sui uli 


Bibu Gobmdo I’odhuio 

Ask 1 bur id 1 

„ 

Bibu Punvi N uko 

Buh unpur 

, 

Bibu Din iku 1 Pitnuk 

Bull impui 


S11 It inu I11 mil 1 D( bo 

Bulninpur 


V>sj u iju Jv \si A lsw inndli mi It iju 

Biligudi khondmils 


Bibu Gobind Cliindri ihatrij 

Pail ikimcdi 


Ciptun Mih 11a ]i Si 1 Sri S11 KiBlina Cli ndra 
G ij ipiti N 11 ijan De© 

N uirangpm 

, 

britinn Sid isibo lili>ati M ih i 4 - no 

1 c jpui Malk iiigui 

,, 

Sum 111 Jtidlnmoliin baliu Mi 1 h c iyo 

Jvoi iput 

, 

Babu IGi din kiisli 11a BnwasroN 

Cuttick Sadr 

Mulnnimidan 

kli 111 Bilndur buud Ahmad Bik li 

N01II1 C Lit t ick cum Angul 

„ 

baiyid 1 i/lc Hiqm 

B 1 1 ison cum Simb ilpui 

, 

Miuln \bdus bobbin Ivh 111 

South Oiissx 

,, 

M uilv 1 L itilur It iliaman 

Cutt u k J mi 11 

W oiiic n s 

Siinntl bai i 1 1 Deu 

Li ilninpui low 11 

,, 

Mis A LikshnuJ>ai 

Onsb 1 ludi in 

Christian 

Mi Pieman nidi Molianty 

Ons 1 Commute iudlndusti> 

Bibu ltang 1 al 

List Onssa 

I uidholdus 

Itaji bir Itijendi 1 N 11 i> 111 Blianja Deo Bihadur, 
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The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
reat triangle of country midway between Bom- 
ay and Bengal Their area is 131,657 sq 
milts, which excludes an area of 907,680 acres 
or 1,512 sq miles transferred to the newly 
formed province of Orissa from 1st April 1936, 
of whicn 80,637 are British territory proper, 
17,808 {viz Berar) held on perpetual base 
from HEH the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs The population (1931) 
is 16,323,058 In C P British Districts and Berar 
Various parts of tho Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19tli century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 18G1, into tho Chief Commissioner 
ship of the Centra' Provinces Berar was, in 
L8o3, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with HEH the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as tho result of a 
fresh agreement with HEH the Nizam 

The Country 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter 
veiling ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vindliyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest covered hills and deep 
water cut ravines Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretclios of “ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and tho weal 
thiest part of the C P proper Ihe Eastern 
hilf oi the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan 
ga and is mainly a ric<’ growing country Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of tho “ lake country" oi Nagpur Fur 
f her east is the far reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin The soutn 
east of the C P is again mountainous, contain 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi 
tous ravines, aud mostly inhibited bv jungle 
*nbes lhc States of Bastar and Ivanku 
lie in this region Berar lies to the gouth 
west of the C P and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton soil plains 
The People 

J ho population of the province is a compa 
rativclv new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
C-onds and other primitive tribes and these 
aborgmal inhabitants fired better irom the 
Aryans thin thur lik< in most paits of India 
becausi ot the rugged nature of their home 
But successive wav cs of immigration liow ed into 
the province from all sides lhe early inliabi 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole Dopulation of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the South east The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province nindi 


brought in by the Hindustanj speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails In the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centro of 
the Central Provinces Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent of the population and is the lingua 
franca Marathi by 31 per cent and Condition 
7 per cent The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanisin,; of the aboriginal tubes is going 
on The trilns are not regirdal as impure by 
the Hindus md the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising 


Industries 

When Sir Richard Temple bocame first Cliitf 
Commissioner of the C P tho province was land 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Gilcutta 
run across the provinco and in tho last few years 
a great impetus nos been given to the construe 
tion of subsidiary lines Theso devcloi mentis 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life Tho p-ime industry is of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co operative credit 
movement The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system 16,090 square miles of the G P is 
Government Reserved forebt , in Berar 
the forest area is about 3 339 square miles, 
the total forest irea being one sixth of the 
whole Province lhe rugged n dure of the giea 
ter part oi the country makes foiest conserva 
tion difficult and costly Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation, for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 pc r cent , while the 
average figure for tho Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent The cultivated area has extend 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor 
ary checks caused by bad se isons Rice is the 
most extensive single ciop of tho Central Pro 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per c cut of the cropped 
area Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent , 
the n pulses and other < ereals used for food 
and oil seeds with nearly 50 per cent and cotton 
ncailv 0 per cent In Berar cotton •ccuples 
43 per cent Next comes juar and then pultes 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar eov ers 33 per cent , then wheat 
and oilseeds In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female 
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Commerce and Manufactures 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi minu 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1934 35 anil 1935 30 was 1,82,358 and 
1,03, ls9 maunds, respectively 

Iho largi st numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining wlnth in 1935 employed 
9 909 persons indrused 3,85,179 tons Tin n 
follow cod mining with an output of 1,520,090 
tons and 13 105 persons employed, the Jubbul 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the liinc 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc 

The total number of factories of all Kinds 
legally so described was 1 017 in 193o, the latest 
period for which r turns are availablo and the 
number of people employed in them 59 890 
The same economic influences which are ope 
rativo in every progressive country during its 
transition stage arc at work in the C P and 
Berar, gradually s ipping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns While 
tho village industries are fading away, a large 
dovelopim nt of trade has tak( n place The last 
pre war reports allowed an increase in volume 
by one third in eight years 

Administration 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
ind Berar is conducted by a Governor in 
Council, who is appointed by tho Crown lit 
is issistid by eight Seen tarns and foul under 
seen tine s Under the re form sc lie me the ul 
ministration is conducted by a Gove nicer with 
au Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non official and two Ministers 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects 

The local legislature consists of 7o members 
distributed as follows — 38 elected from the 
C P , 17 elected from Berar 2 members of the 
Executive Council 8 nominated non officials, 

8 nominated officials JLhe Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has tho right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
whMi legislation is before the Couucil The C P 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division Each of th< se is controlled by a tom 
missioner lhe divisions are subdivided inlo 
districts, eaih of which i-. controlled by a Be put} 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner The principal heads of Pro 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Laud Records, the 
Chief Conservator of forests, the Inspector 
Gcnetal of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police 


the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Registration, and Registrar General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co operative Societies the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
I and Roads and Irrigation Branches The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts arc the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particul irlv in matters 
affecting tho wi Hare of tho peoph E ich 
district lias a Civil Surgeon, (except Mindli, 
Drug and Balighit where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generally also Superintendent 
of the District J til except at Gcntril Tills at 
Nagpur and Jubbulpoio and District J tils 
at Raipur, Narsinghpur Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Supi rintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by tho Deputy Commission! r The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriige Rigisti ir 
and manages the estates of Ids district which aro 
under the Court of Wards In Ins revenue 
and criminal woik the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) ono or more Assist mt 
(. ommihsioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service , (b) ono or more Extia Assist uit 

Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahslklars, or members of tho Subordinate 
service The district is divided for adimnistr itivo 
purposes into tahsils the average area of which D 
1,500 square miles In each villige a lambirdar 
or representative of tho proprietary body is 
executive headman 

Justice 

The Court of the Judicnl Commission! r was 
the highest court of ippcul in civil cises, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with 
European British subjects 

Quite leeentl} the Secretir} of Stute for Indi i 
approved the proposil tor the cst ibhshmcnt of 
a High Court in the Central Provinces anil 
Berar and bind and a High Court Ins sine e 
January 1936 been est ibhshed at JNugpur 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in numbe r) eacli 
of whom exercises civil and criminal juriselic 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
ono or more Revenue districts The civil staff 
below tin District and Sessions Tudgo consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class 

Local Self Government 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1804 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C P 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
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of the year 1922 has considerably Increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees 
The C P Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar Viewed gen 
orally* municipal self government is considered 
to have taken root snccessfully The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 75 such 
bodies in the Province 
Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed In 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the dUtiict 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants, 
nominated by Government, 

The district councils In the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar The Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non official 
Rural education sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council funds 

The Centra Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920 So far 910, Pan- 
chayats have been established As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringent y for more than two years 
It has now been tilled In with effect from the 
24th May 1933 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department, which com 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engi neer 
who Is also Secretary to the Government There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches 
The Province is well served by a network of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore Impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re 
commendations of the Irrigation ( ommission 
(1901 03) During the last thirty six years 
a sum of Rs 7 25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals 

Three works, viz , the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sane 
tloned originally as productive works and the 


remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works The three works sanctioned as pro 
ducth e have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans 
f erred to the unproductive list The conditions 
In the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine The 
norma] area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 323,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from these works more than coveis the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management 

Police 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which mcludirg the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar tiiree Deputy Inspectors-Generai, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabud A Special Armed fcoroe of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear There is a small force of 
Mounted Police The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir 
able to maintain his position in this respect 

Education 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is idministercd bv a Dircc 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretury, High School Edu 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec 
tresses Schools are divided into (a) schools for 
general education and ( b ) schools for special 
education The latter are schools In which 
instruction is given in a special branch of techni 
cal or professional education The main divi 
sion of schools for general education Is into Pri 
mary and Secondary In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the veroa 
cular and these schools are kqown as Vernacular 
Schools The Secondary Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Schools Ihe former may 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wholly in the vernacular 
or (b) mainly in the vernacular with an option 
to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo Vernacular Middle Schools in which in 
structlon is given both in EngU h and the Verna 
cular In the High School classes instruction 
unti recently was given in English but the verna- 
cular was adopted as the medium of instruction 
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at the beginning of the school year 1922-23, 
For the convenience of pupils whose mother 
tongue is not a recognised vernacular of 
, the locality a few Fngllsh medium classes 
are still maintained For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies) The former consist of (a) schools con 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Fends and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this *ype 
They are M recognised '* by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to Inspection by the Depart 
ment They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
** recognition ” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department 

Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas 

Higher Education is under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges — at Nagpur, Morris College, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
College, the Agriculture College, the University 
College of Law, Centril College for women at 
Jubbulpore, Robtrtson College, Hitkarni City 
College Spence Training College (for teachers), 
Hitkarni Law College, at Amraoti, King 
Edward College, at Wardlia Wasudev Arts 
College and at Ralpru Tlajkum r ( ollege 
There are also an Engineering School and a 
Medical School at Nagpur and a Technical 
Institute at Amraoti 

Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education on which 
the University is represented The High 
School certificate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univerlsty 

Medical 

The medical and public health services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 


Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health The medical depart 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911 A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long felt need The principal 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 213 in patients , the Victoria Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1880 with accommo 
datlon for 177 In patients , the Daga Memorial 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children's Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate U t 270 
In patients Three important hospitals for 
women have been recently opened at Chhind 
wara and Khandwa and Murtizapur and at all 
district headquarters where no separate women » 
hospitals exist sections have been opened at 
the Main Hospitals for the treatment of women 
by women The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur was 
provincialised in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbul 
pore in 1920, and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928 In accordance with recent 
policy, 120 out of 180 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Municl 
pal towns in the Province The Central Pro- 
vinces Vaccine Institute at Nagpur was opened 
in 1913 

Finances 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last six 
years In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round the year opened with an unproductive 
debt of Its 74 lakhs, representing loans 
taken in 1931 32, 1934 35 anti 1935 30 to cover 
deficits In the face of these oh cum 
stances the budget presented this year was 
intended to mark time and practically has 
reached the stage beyond which retrenchment 
is not possible To replace partially the fall of 
revenue, principally from Excise, a bill to Im- 
pose license fees on the vend of tobacco was 
presented to the Council but as the Council 
was opposed to this levy the measure was finally 
dropped Certain other small measures of 
taxation have since been passed by the council, 
but in the nnin the problem of augmenting 
resources for financing development remains 
unsolved 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Estimated Revenue fob 103G 37 


Principal Heads oj Revenue 

Its 


T iX( s on Income 
ball 

land Revenue 
Evcise 
Stamps 
1 orest 
Registiati >n 


2,55 >7 000 
01,54 000 
5G 00 000 
50 50 000 
5 06,000 


lotal 4,2S 07 000 


Irrigation 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 
kept 

3 Oj 000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Draiuage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
k-'pt 

1,00,000 

Total 

4 06 000 


b bt Services 


Int < ri st 

3,31 000 

Citnl Admmistra ion 


Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

4 00,00C 

1 08,000 
3,2* 000 

6 8 5 000 
76 000 
70 000 

2 60 000 
10,000 

4 3 1,000 

Total 

2 1,45,010 

Civil Ho Is 


Civil Works 

1 6 30,000 

Miscellaneous 


Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
Receipts in aid of Superannuati an 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

3,000 
45 000 
47 000 
4,40 00C 

Total 

5,35,00C 

Extraordinary items 


Extraordinary receipts 

10,000 

Total Provincial Revenue 

4,83,24,00( 


Debt Heads 

Rs 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund 

3,43 000 

Ti ansfers from I amine Relief 
Fund 

Yppropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

8 80 000 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Locil Bodies 

Miseell moon's Go's eminent Account 

11,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

20,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern 
ment Presses 

7 000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

6 51 000 

Civil Deposits 

1,01,000 

Loans and Advances by Proa incial 
Governments 

30 71 000 

Advances from Provincial Iorns 
Fund and Government of India 

16,00,003 

Total Debt Heads 

66,84,000 

lotal Reaenue and Receipts 

5 48,08 030 

f Ordinary 

Opening balances Famine Relnf 

L Fun 1 

45,10,CC0 

Grand lotal 

5 93,18 000 

Estimated Expenditure for 

1^30 37 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Land Revenue 

18,23,000 

Lxcise 

9,49 000 

Stamps 

1,26,000 

Forest 

37,57 000 

Registration 

1,99 000 

Total 

68,54,000 

Irrigation 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Wor^g for which 
Capital Accounts are kept 

28 22 000 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues 

98 000 

Total 

29,20 0C0 
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ESTIMATED 

I rngation — contd 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 

Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works — 


Miscellaneous 

Famine 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved 
Transferred 
Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 

Transferred 


1 otal 


Expenditure for 1036 37— ronfd 
Rs 


Rs 

3,000 

44,23,000 


5,74,000 

14,000 

84 000 
6 21,000 


57,19,000 


A — Imantcd from Famine 

Insurance Grants 


B— I minted from Ordinary 


Ji( m line 

9 000 

T jtal 

9,000 

Debt Services 


Interest on Ordinary Debt 

28,000 

Interest on other obligations 

15,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

8 80 000 

Total 

9 23 000 

Civil Administration 


Ge icral Administration Reserved 

09 29 000 

Do Transferred 

03,000 

Administration of Justice 

27 08,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,64 000 

Police 

61,16 000 

Scientific Departments 

14 000 

Education — 


Reserved 

1,25 000 

Transferred 

51,79,000 

Medical 

15 *8 000 

Public Health 

3,06,000 

Agriculture 

16 27,000 

Industries — 


Reserved 

26,000 

Transferred 

2,81,000 

Mis ellaneoiF Departments — 


Reserved 

1,49,000 

Total 

2,60 75,000 

Cml Works 


Civil Works- 


Reserved 

62,000 

Transferred 

64 09 000 

Total 

04,71,000 


For rounding 

Total Provincial I xp^nditure 

4 89,71 000 

Prinnpil Re\enue heads — 


1 orest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revi nue — 

I orest Capital outlay 

28 000 

Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and other Worl s not 
charged to Revenue— 

Construction of Irrigation Works 

1,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Rev enue 

12,07 000 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

Commuted Value of Pensions 

77 000 

Total 

13 73 000 

Debt Beads 

Deposits and Advances — 

1 amine Relief Fund 

3,53 000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

2 20 000 

Depreciation lund for Govern 
ment Presses 

24 000 

Dopreriition Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

2,000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

11,10,000 

Civil Depos ts 

1,01 000 

Loins and Advances by 1 rovin- 
cial Government 

19,05,000 

Advances from I’rovincml I oans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

27,35,000 

Total Debt Heads 

64 56,000 

Total Expenditure md Disburse 
ments 

5,68 00,000 

f Ordinary 

—19,82,000 

Closing balance b amine Relief 

T Fund 

45 00 COO 

Grand Total 

5,93 18,000 

Revenue Surplus 

—8,47 000 
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The Central Provinces and Berar, 


OOVFRNOR | 

ITis Excellency Sir Hyde Gowan, B A (Oxon), I 
KOSI,CIR,Vn,ICS 

Ministers 

The Hon ble Mr E Raghavendra Kao, 
Bur at I aw 

The Hon ble Mr 13 O Kbaparde n A , 1 1 B 
1 he Hon bh Mr SWA Ui/\i cm 
l he Hon ble Mr Dharam ltao Bhuj mg Ttao 
1 INANCIAL COMMISblONFR 
Mr GeofTie\ Pownili Burton M a (Oxon), 
c I f , I c 8 

SkrftaRv to Tiir Govirnor 

C P AND BFRAR 

Mr E N Banerjee ics 

Si OR! TAM AT 

Chief Sen etary < J< Witerfiil ( if ics 
hnaricial Secretary ( I) Dishmukli < i i 
I c s 

Loeal sdf Cm eminent Seeretary G S Blnlja, 
ics 

Rei enue Steretary, ( T W T illie jo« 

Settlement Secretary P S Bail, I 0 s 
Leqal Secretary C R Hemeon i c s 
Education Secretary M Owen, m «c , I r s 
Secretary , Public Works Department (Buildings 
and lloads and Irrigation Branch), V. A H>de, 
M C , C I E 

Heads of IHtartmints 
Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Insputor General of Regis 
tration, P S ltaa, i c s 
Chief Conseriator of Forests, C F Bell, I f s 
Fxcise Commissioner and Superintendent of 
Stamps P S Ban, ICS 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Bai Bahadur K 
P Verma, b a 

Postmaster General Krishna Piasada ics 
Accountant General, B K (hatltrjee, m a 
Inspector General of Prisons, Lieutcn mfc Colonel 
N S Jatar, D s o mi os (Fng ), t R c r 
(T ond ) LH & S (Bom ) IMS 
Inspector General of Police Smyth, I)a\id Alex 
ander, cue 

Director of Public Instruction, M Ow n M sc 
I E S 

Lord Bishop lho Right Reverend Alex Wood, 
M a , o B F 

Inspector General of Cuil Hospital, 1 1 Col 
Hennery Joseph M irtin Reeves, LUC P & 
s (Ed in ),DTM <fe II (Lond ) 

Director of Public Health, Major S N Makand, 

I M S 

Director of Ayr if ulture, J C McDo ig 11, ma 
b be (Edin ) I A s 

Director of Veterinary Seri ices Ta'dto Singh 
Garcwal m r c v s , i v s 
Director of Industries and Registrar Co operatue 


Societies, C G Dc^ai, I c s 

Chiei Commissioners 

Colonel L K Elliot 1861 

I ieut Colonel J Iv Spence (Officiating) 1862 
R 1 emple (Officiating) 1862 

Colonel E lv Elliot 1863 

J S Campbell (Officiating) 1864 

R Temple 1864 

J S Campbell (Officiating) 1865 


R Temple 1865 

J H Morris, c S I (Officiating) 1867 

G Campbell 1867 

J H Morris, csi (Officiating) 1868 

Confirmed 27th May 1870 
Colonel R H Keatlngc, V 0 , c S I (Offg ) 1870 

J H Morris, o S I 1872 

C Grant (Officiating) 1879 

T H Morris, csi 1879 

W B Jones, c S I 1883 

C H T Crosthwaitc (Officiating) 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885 
D Fitzpatric (Officiating) 1885 

T W Neil (Officiating) 1887 

A Maekenzie, csi 1887 

R T CrosthAA ute (Officiating) 1889 

Until 7tli October 1889 

T W Neill (Officiating) 1890 

A P Mac Lionel], csi 1891 

J Woodburn csi (Officiating) 1893 

Confirmed 1st December 1893 
Sir C T Lyall 0 s I , k C I f 1895 

The Hon hie Mr D C T Ibctson.csi 1898 

,, Sir A H L Eraser, kcs i 

(Officiating) 1899 

Confirmed 6th March 1902 
lho Hon ble Mr T P Hewett, CSI, 

C I F (Officiating) 1902 

Confirmed 2nd November 1903 
The Hon ble Mr F S P Lely, OSI, 

K c I F (Officiating) 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904 
The non ble Mr J O Miller, C s i 190 r > 

S lsmay, CSI (Officiating) 1906 

Until 2nd October 1906 

FAT Phillips, ICS (Officiating) 1907 

Until 24th March 1907 Also from 
20th May to 21st November 1909 
The Hon ble Sir R H Craddock, kcst, 

ICS 1907 

„ Mr H A Crump, CSI, ICS 1912 


Sub pro tem from 26th January 1912 


to 16th February 

ihc Hon ble Mr M W I ox Strangways, 

( s i , i c s (Sub pro tem) 1912 
,, Sir B Robertson, KCSI, 

c T E , I C b 1912 

, Mr H A Crump, CSI, 

ics (Officiating) 1914 

, Sir B Robertson, KC«I, ICS 1914 

,, Sir Frank George Sly, 

K C s I , I C S 1919 

Governors 

H E Sir Frank Sly, K c s I , I C S 1920 

H E Sir Montagu Butler, KCSI, c B , 

CIE.CVO.CBF , I C S 1925 

H E Mr J 1 Marten, CSI, ICS 

(Officiating) 1927 

H E Sir Montagu Butler, KCSI, CB, 

CIE,CVO,CBF,IC8 1927 

H E Sir A E Nelson, K C I E , 0 B K , 

I c b (Officiating) 1932 

II E Sir Montagu Butler, K c s I , CB, 
0IE,CV0,CBE,ICS 1932 

H E Sir Hyde Gowon, K08i, cie, 

V d , i 0 s 1933 

II E Mr E Raghavendra Rao, Bar- 
at Law (Officiating) 1936 

H E Sir Hyde Gowan, kosi, 0 1 E, 

VD, ICS 1936 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Elected Members 

Conatitui nc> 

Name 

I — GEXTRAL ( ONSTITI ENCItS 

(i) Urban 

Nagpur ( lty 

Di N ua>au Blnskai lvhuc 

Do 

All J N IJ 11 das (hesuiud butt) 

Nagpur Bhmdua 

Mr C hutuibhujblni Tasani 

Chanda Ward ha 

Mr Khushalchind GhaMrim Khijamhi 

Jublmlporc ( ity 

Mr Kannada Prisad Midira 

Jubbluporc Saugor Sioni 

Mr lvcshaorao Kamdiandiarao khnndtka 

Hoshangabad Nimar Chhindwara 

Dr Jagannath Ganpatrao 

Raipur Bilaspur Drug 

Mr P^aielil Singh 

Eawt Berar 

Mr Sambhajirao V Gokhale 

Wcbt Berar 

Mr 1* B Gok 

(ii) Rural 

Nagpui Umrtr 

Mr injiang Lahanu 

Do 

Mr Sitaram I i\nnn Pitil (Rt^rved Stat) 

Katol Saoner 

Mi Bliikulal I ixinidiuid (luudak 

Ranitek 

Mr A N ITdhoji 

Arvi 

Mr 1 r kedar 

Hinganghat Wardlii 

Mr Pukliraj kodnr 

Do 

Mr Dishrath Iauinn Pitil ( Reserved Seat) 

Chanda Brahmapun 

Mi k S Dnlx 

Do 

Mr D B lvliobt rg ule (Reset ved Scat) 

Wuora 

Mr Nilkmth A idaoiao Di otile 

Sironchi Gardiiroli 

Tlie Hon ilk Mi Dharnnrio Bhujaugrio 

Bctul Bluinsddu 

Sttli Dipdmid [ ikshmidnnd 

Multai 

Mr Bihanlal Deorao Patel 

Chhindwara Saiibai 

All Gulab (hand fhoudliarv 

Do 

Air G R Tambholkar (Resntal Sn/f) 

S oni 

Mi 1 1 lblnkar D J itai 

Aniarwara l^akhn idon 

Mi Duir, ishuikii kripikhankar Mdita 

Jubbulport Pat an 

Mi Dwurka Pr isnd Misia 

Do 

Mi At itua ( lmtu Aldira (lusemd ^(<d) 

Sdiora 

Mi Kashi Pi is id Pandt 

Murw ira 

Air N 11 vnum mtli i ll 10 

Saugor khurii 

Air G K Lokr is 

Do 

All J il un Moti (Reserved Seal) 

Rehli Bunda 

Afi Vamuhorao Vmkitiao Subhalar 

Damoh Hatta 

Air Piemshanker J axniibhankei Dhagat 

Do 

Mr Blmgirath Rakhan Chaudhan (Reserved 


Seat) 
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Constituency 

Naim 

I — Gl M* 1 AL (ONsTIlULNCIEe — COIlUl 

(li) Rural — contd 

M nulla 

Mi Malundinlul 

Nnv is Dmdoi i 

Mr T al ( liood un in S ill 

Hoshangabad Soliagpur 

1 ila Arjun Singh 

II ml i S( oni Main a 

Mi Dattitra> i Llnkaji Naik 

Jv iismuhpui Oidarwaiu 

Mi Sli ink< i 1 il f li nidli n i 

Do 

Mi ltanicsliw ir Agniblioj (Rcstrved Scat) 

I\1iandw i 

Mr Gliigvi inti io \nin Bhow M mdlol 

Puih mi *ui H u siul 

Mi Jit B Mujuind ir 

11 llplll 

Mi \n ml i mi 

Do 

M limit Bui and is Sudd in Sitiium ( Rtservtd 


Stal) 

Dhimt ni 

M ih mt L ixmln u i> and is li m tgi 

Balod i li iz ir 

Pandit llan Shankci Slmkl i 

Do 

Mill mt Niiiulis ltijaram Satnani (Rtsencd 


s tat) 

M dns imund 

Mi lanmnlal Iijmil ( hopda 

Bill spin 

1 In Honb Jr Di E Baghivuidn ltio 

Do 

Mi Sukiitdab (Reserved ^cat) 

Mungcli 

Mi ltimgopil liwaii 

»o 

Mr Muktiwmdas \j ibd is (lu strud Suit) 

Ivatglior i 

bndar Ainiibin^h B ujn ttlisingli Saigil 

J ini-,u 

'I ha kui C lihcd llil 

Do 

Mi ]i ilioi ik Lt dwa Kabid is (lu u rved Scat) 

Di tig 

Mi Moli ml il Pumsukli hli mdchval 

Do 

Mi Posu S it n i mi (ltist ried Si at) 

Bund ua 

Mi Visln in ithr io Y ad ioiio Turn kir 

Sinj in 

Mr Ghinsh} un Singh Gupta 

Bila git it Bulb u 

Mi Jy inliuy il il 

Wai i toni 

Sdh Bulnnu un Agarw il 

Bh tnd u i Sakoli 

Mi G inpiti »o Pmdi 

Do 

Mr Bigliobi Gmtbiiiii Gliodnhoic (A eberved 


S( at) 

Goudi i 

Mi \ M Jikitdai 

Ch indiu 

Mi Sugundmidi i thunmlal 

Moisi 

Mi B A Di dimiikh 

Aim loti 

Mi G imdu io It midi mdi i Dtdmiukh 

Ellidipm Dm ipui 

Mi Lixm in JSi u n in Natlu 

Do 

Mr Gun di Akaji Gn\ai ( Rt veiled Seat) 

Akoli Bah pur 

Mi Bliimsim h Govindsingh 

Do 

Mi J\< lno 1 uuiji (lu \cned S cat) 

Akot 

Mr Pmul nodi Nil i \ an*- null Llnkur 

Murtizapur MingiuJpii 

Mi A ith ilr io Nun iniao J maid ir 

Basim 

1« io Sahib Dink iriuo Y idaorao Itijurk ir 

Ycotmal Daiuln 

Mi Bliiimuo 11 umianti io 1 itk tr 

Do 

Mr Diolit Iukui Bliugat (luurved St at) 
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Gonntit none j 


Pus id 

Kxlipui Wun 
Chikhli M< hkar 
Do 

Milki] m 

Khun,, ion J ilg ion 


L ist P»< 1 ir 
West lk 1 u 


N igpui 

W udln ( hmda 

Ho hmgibid Chhmiluiri 3 *< tul 
Jubbulpori Mindli 
bmgor N irsinghpur 
Ilimar 

Ituoui Bil isjmi Ding 
Bhmdin Bnlighit Soom 


I — (JTNFRAL l ONMITIU NCIFS — futltd 
(n) Rural— tontd 

Mi JSTu ty m linliji Jiobdc 
Mi M V lvollii 
Mi i’mdh tu Sit u ini Pitil 
Mi T ixiniii Shi iw in Lhitku (Justnid Stat) 
AL 3 uku im Slunk u J’ltil 
Mi kiishnu io (, mpiti in I>t limiikh 
IJ ^Muhammadan ( ON-Tirui-Nf ifs 
( i) Hr/an 

I Klim Silnb Syd MnzilTu Hu un 
1 Mr Mob i mm id Molubbiil II iq 
(li) A mill 

Mi Molnmmul A usut Slnmt 
kli m S iluli d A ism 
il Mi Vbdul Itizik Klim 


Mi iftikli ir \h 

Mi ATijitluddm \hmid 

Kli m Hilndui Sj i d Hit iznt All 

Liu Hon lm Mi S W A Hizm 

Mi Aroliiuddin Khin 


Amr loti 
Akol i 
\L0tm il 
Pultl m i 

N igpm ( it\ 
Tubbulpoii 
\mrinti \kol » 

Anglo Tndi in 

1 urojx ui 

1 u kwaul lulu s 


Mi Hid i \ it Alt 

Mnn Bihidiu ATnzi liilimm Big 
Mi hyid Vbdul 11 mf SI. ill 
Ithiii Sibil) Vbdul Halim in lvlnn 
IJI — AA OMl N s ( ON VI mu Ntll b (1 UHAN — GhNJ KAI) 

Mis A.nisu\ ilm K lie 
Mrs Subbidi i luiniui f lioulmi 
Mis ]>m n ibu losbi 
T\ \ni id indmn (o\smij\o\ 

lllu K< \d (» l Ito^iis 
\ -1 Ul Oil \\ t ONSTIH 1 V A 

i Mi r it Until tt 

A l - I \(KHtl I) Allis AMI L Iv 1 1 is ( ON s 111 PI M \ 


lukwaul lulus I All LdiblimSlnli 

A JT -( OMNI I ( 1 CONSHTIUNC A 

1 1 nil il L*io\ mu s ( omim m , Mr ( lib ig ml il T udt o Pi i ad Bb nuk i 

Jkin Comniircc (Sith Gopildis Bulikbidis Mobot i 

VIII — LANDHOLDIM lONSinPENCH s 
( uiti il Province b Noithirn T ‘iiidholileis lit oh ir B ijtndi i Smln 

( mtril Piminccs Southern I mdholdus Mi Midh iv G ingtdlvu Cbitnaus 

Htrai Landlioldns Mi It AI Dtshniukli 

IX — Labour ( ONbiiruLNCiLS 

Tiado Union Laboiu j Mr G mpiti Sid islih Page 

Fictor> I vbour I All A It Kilippa 

X — U\lA r FRSlT\ CONSTITl l-NCY 

Unhtrsitj i Tht Hon bit Mr B G Khaparde 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North West Frontier Frovince, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the bulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Frovince from Baluchistan Ihe 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 270 miles and its total 
area about 36,150 square miles The terri 
tory falls into three main geographical divi 
sions the Cis Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
vest between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan Hazara and the four Districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied bv tribes subject only to the 
political control of the H E the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor General 
Ihe ana of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south 
the political agencies severally known as theMala 
kand, Khybcr, Kurram, North WazLrlstan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies Each of the Deputy 
L/ommissioner8 of the si\ administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred 
miles of the trans border Territory are inter 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the 
size of England without Wales The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater In the Hazara District there 
are 20 persons to a square mile and in the 


trans Indus plains tract the number is 156 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per s mile The key to the history of the people 
of the N -W F P lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre Maho 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in BC 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1818 The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis* 
tr n i n 1 91 9 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 1919 1920 These have 
resulted in the establishment at Itazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country t 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly fiom stations lying in the Plains imme 
diatoly below the hills A circular road from 
Bannu through lta/mak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Dorajat provides commumca 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility ihe effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the interna) peace of 
the Tribal area 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stages of these 
debates of securing closer and more imme 
diatc control and supervision ol the Irontter 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
| such alterations n the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901 To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi 
cation with the Government of India in the 
foreign and Political Department In April 
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1932 the Province was constituted a Governor s 
Province In political questions there is 
no Intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
ol references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier condition 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected The advisability of re uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
In 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate it Ihe Committee, 
presided over by Mr D do S Bray, M L A , 
Jomt Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Provide and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses Its members were Messrs Baza 
All, M 0 S , T Rangacharia, Chaudhri Shaha 
buddln, N M Samarth and K 13 Abdur Rahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H 
N Bolton 1 0 S (Foreign Dept ) and A H 
Parker,iOS (Punjab) (members) Theinquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedana and Hindus on communal lines 
The Hindus allied in sympathy with their 
co religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the admmistcud districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or. If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate rt 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that lint Ihe Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest oi 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border The Committees de 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
•nd the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis Their principal recom 
mendations were for — 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India, 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem 
ber of Council and Minister, 


Appointment of a second Judicial Commis 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange, 
of officers with the Punjab so that the mem 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience In the 
larger one 

* If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed sell determination and 
givou scope for that self development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which it is now striving wo are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can faco with calm resolution the future 
that the I rontier has in store for her * 

The People 

The total population of the N W F P (193^) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows — 

Hazara 669,636 

Trans Indus Districts 1,755,440 

Trans-Border Area 2,259,288 

This last figure is estimated There are 
only 561 3 females per 1,000 males in the towns 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained In the N W F P any 
more than In other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears The discrepancy Is greater 
here than in any other Province of India There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girla in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon On the other hand, the female 
copulation has to face many trials which art 
unknown to men The evils of unskilled mid 
wifery and early marriage are among them 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25 6 and the death- 
rate 21 9 

The dominant language of the Fiovince is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Patlians They own 
a very large proportion of the laud in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
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a few thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions 

(Under the North West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience 
In these matters the Mohammadan Law where 
the parties are Mohainmadans, and Hindu Law, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the ltegula 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom 

The climatic conditions of the N W I P 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dora Ismail Khan Dis 
trict, aro extremely diversified The latter 
district is ont of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S W Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are preoarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely 

Trade and Occupations 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture The Province is 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro 
ducts for export Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans border tribal terri 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading intt re«ts Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south west of the N 
W F P , via Nushki with south east Persia 
The line connects with the north west railway 


system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece goods from the 
Indian side Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable The travelling traders 
(or Fowindahs) from the trans frontier area havo 
always pursued thoir wanderings into India 
and now, instoad of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India, The Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarlj, 
in course oi time, dollop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi 
uations and trade The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised bv the Tribal mhabi 
tants for motor traffic Prices of agricultural 
produce nave in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the povorty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rat^s 
prevailing On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non agricultural olaascs The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important Land tenures aro generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi 
lustration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments In the 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population is 6 1 and that of femalo Scholars 
to the total female population is 1 52 
for the yeir 1935 36 per cent males and 7 
per cent females of the total population 
are returned aB literates The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they aro largely affected 
by tiie high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materiallv im 
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prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold o£ the admi 
nistratlon over them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was oomph ted in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paliarpin Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes 

Administration 

ihe idi linlstr ition of the North Wt t 
Frontier Province is conducted by II E the 
Governor itid Agent to the Governor General 
Ills stall consist of — 

1) 1 lie Pol Ptc ldtnt on the N W 

V rontier 

f >) llu Hon blc Minister for Home \lfuis 

(5) Ihe Hon bit I mint e Minister 

(4) ihe Hon ble Minister lor Agruultuie 

( >) Ihe Hon blc the Spc tker, Lcgisla 
tive Asm mbly 

(6) Officrrs of the Political Department of 

the Government of Indi 1 

(7) Members of the Provincial Executive 

ind Judiciil Service 

(8) M( mbcrsof the Subordinate Civil bcivice 

(9) Superintendents and Assistant Super 

in tend ents of Police 

(10) Ollicus recruited for the seivice of 
depiitmcnts requiring special 
knowledge — Militia, Fnginccnng, 
Educitioii, Medicine ind lorestrj 

Ihe c idre posts leserved for otlieeis coming 
under the fourth htad above are — 

f The Pol Resident 01 O 
the N W lionticr 
Chief Sccty, Revenue 
md Divil fonnnr > 6 

Secretary, Development 
Depirtments 
Home Secretary 

Administration, ^ Resident in Wariristan J 
Dy Commissioners 0 d 
Political Agents 5 >12 

Senior Sub Judges 1 J 
Vs t Commissioners 'I 
and Asst Politic il >14 
Agents J 

f Judn 1 il C o ni in i s 1 
fudn 1 »1 uuiuur s | sionci j 

(omt <V Llis «( iwo Distmt and > 1 

tin t Juelg* s | Sessions Judges J 

L One Addition il ditto J 

Ihe districts under the Deputy Gommis 
sionua aie divided into from two to tluri sub 
eolleetorates in eliaige of talisildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib tahsildars, 


who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners Ihe vil 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Path ns 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent t iken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns Phero are 
also district boards The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adrninib 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis 
tnct Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail md a District 
Inspector of Schools Iho Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division, that of Hazara The 
P W D of the Province carries out duties 
connected with both Irnmtion and Buildings & 
Roads It is organised in two circles (in all 
bc ve n Divisions > unde r a Chief Engineer, P W D 
who is aRo tz officio Secretary to 11 L the 
Governor The ad ministr ition of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector General Ihcro is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary Of the Agencies 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government The 
revenue administration of all five adinfnist 
ered districts is controlled by the Revenue 
ind Divisional ( onimi sioncr l'orthe adminRt 
rition of civil md criminal justice there 
arc two Civil and Sessions districts each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province The Improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up to-date in accord 
with the growth of tne business of admimstra 
lion are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee s 
report to which reference was made above 

FINANCES 

In order to meet tiie excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvinttou 
ol IN one oioie per uinum is given by tin 
Government of India out of Centidl Revtuucs 

The Administration 

Lho piincipil officers in the present 

Adnunibtiation ue — 

II h the Governor and l gent to the Governor 

General — H E Sir George Cunningham, 

KCbi.KCiE oi3L, ( Assumed charge, 

, 2nd March 1937) 
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Secretary to Goiernor— Captain A J Dring 
Aide de Camp — Lieut J Grose 
The Political Resit eni On the N W F — Mr 
J G Acheson, o i E , i c s 
Resident, Wazmstan — Major H H Johnson, 
OIE,MM 

budVdal Commissioner —Mr J Almond, Bar at 
LAW, ! c s 

!bxsln<t Judicial Commissioner^Khan Bahadur 
Kati Mir Ahmad Ivhan, b a , llb 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioner , — Mr ( 
V Salisbury, i ckS 

Chief Secretary to Government , N W F P — 
Mr A J Hopklnson, i c s 
Secretary to Government, Development Depart 
ments— Major J R L Bradshaw 
Dome Secretary to Government — Mr A N 
Mitchell, 1 c a 

Financial Secretary to Government , N W F P — 
R B Chuni 1 al 

Advocate General, Secretary to Goiernment 
Lcyislatae Detriment and L^gal Remcin 
brancer— S Rijn Singh, m a , u b 
Assistant Secretary ( General ) to Government, 
N W F P — Mr R N McMorran, I <? o 
Asslt Financial Secy to Govt , N W F P — Sh 
Ata Elahi SiJdiqi 

Indian Personal Assistant, U E the Governor— 
Khan Bahadur Sultan Mahd Khm 
Secretary , Public Works Department— Mr G M 
Ross, I s E 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals an l 
Prisons— Lt Col X S Townsend, Me, 
M d , B g (London), mucp (London), IMS 
Inspector General of Police— Mr H O dc Gale 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — Mr H 
Lillie, I p 

Director of Public Instruction— Mi T C Orgill, 
M A , C 1 E , I E 8 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey , Frontier 
Circle — H L Srivas a\d, m a 

District and Sessions Judge, Pe hiuar -Captain 
Abdur Rahim Kh m 


Additional District and Sessions Judges , 
Peshawar, Hazara & Kohat — ( aptain H D 
Rusthton 

K S Muhd Saf lar Khan, ba , ll b 
Distt rf Sessions, Judge, D 1 Khan — M Muhd 
Ibrahim khan, B A , Li B 

Political Agents 

Captain E H Cobb o B E , Dir Swat and 
Cldtral 

Major C 8 Se »rle, M c , Khyber 
Mijor V M II Cox North Wazinstan 
Mijor C C H Smith, Kurram 
Capt H A Barnes, South Waziristan 
Deputy Commissioners 
Maj ir B P Rob Hurst, m c , Ha7aTa 
J Yt Jardine, I c s ,Peshnwir 
Majoi A A Ru^ell M c , Dera Ismail Khan 
Major G L Mallam, Bar at Law, Kohat 
Captain F E Laughton, Bannu 
( aptain Iskandar Mirza, Mardan 

lormer Chief Commissioners 
The Hon ble J ieutcnant-Coloncl Sir Harold 
Deane, kcsi, from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd Juno 1908 Died 7th July 1908 
The Hon Lieutenant Colonel Sir George 
Roos KeppcI, o c I E , K o s i , Irom 4th June 
1908 to 9th September 1919 
The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K 0 s I 
kcie, from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffoy, KC V o , 
C S I , I c S , from 8th March 1921 to 0th July 
1923 

Tho Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
kcie, esi, ics, from 7th Jul> 1923 to 
30th April 1930 

The Hon ble Sir Steuart Pears, kcie, c s I 
ics, from 10th May 1930 to 9tli September 
1931 

Forma Governors 

H E Sir Ralph Griffith K c s I , e I E , from 
8tl Apnl 1932 to 1st Mirth 1937 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Speaker 

Mihk Khuda Bakhsh Klwn, u x , ll b 
Deputy Speaker 

Khan Muhammad Saiwai Khan Tahir Khiili, b A , ll B 

Elected Members 


Constituency 


Name 


Pcshawir Cantonment (General Uibin) 

Bannu lown (General Uiban) 

Dera Ismail Klian (General Uiban) 

Pewhawar West (Genual Rural) 

Peshawar Last (Gcneial Rural) 

Hazara (Gtneial Rural) 

Kohat (Gene ral Rural) 

Bannu (Gene ral Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Rural) 

P< shawar ( itv (Muhammnelan Urban) 

Peslnwir Citj (Muhammadan Urban) 

Noith West Frontier Pro\ince Towns (Muliam 
inaduii Uiban) 

Janawal (Muhammadan Rural) 

Abbottabad West (Muliammadan Ruial) 
Abbottabad Bast (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haiipur North (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haripur ( entral (Muhammadan Rural) 

Haripui South (Muhammadan Rural) 

Manshera North (Muliammadan Rural) 

Upper Paklili (Muhammadan Rural) 

I ower Pa khl i (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) 

Khalils (Muliammadan Rural) 

Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Rural) 
Hashtnagar South (Muliammadan Rural) 


Rn Bahadur Malir (hand Khanna 
Rai Bahadur Uumal Lai 
Lala Bhanju Ram 
Dr C liaruehanelar Go6h 
I all Jamna Dass 
I Rai Bahadur Tshar Dasg 
I all ITukim (luind 
Rai Sahib Kanwar Bhan 
R li Bah idur Roehi Ram 
M \belul Rib Khan 
M Pir Baklish Ivlian 
Malik Khuela Bakhsli Khan 

M Moliammael /aman Khan 

Pir Muhammad Kamran 

Ivlian Sahib \bdur Re liman Khan 

Ivlnn Muhunmad Sarwar Klian 

M Abdul Majiel Klian, MB! 

The Hon ble Navsab Sir Salubzada Abdul Qayum 
Khan 

Khan Muliammad Abbas Khan 

Klian Mohammad Attai Khan of Battal 

M Faqira Khan 

Qazi Attaullah Khan 

\rbnb Abdul Ghafur Khan 

Klian Abdul Gliafoor Klian, Bar et Law 

Doctor Klian Sahib 
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Doiba Diudzai (Muhamm id m 11 ui il) 

Isowslura South (Muhammadan Kuril) 
Aoushrra Aorth (Muhimmadan Kuril) 

K11711 (Huhimmadin Amal) 

A mi il/ u (Muli mini ul m Km tl) 
l tiu inn 1111 1 (Midi mimadau Km il) 
hi// u (Muhamm id in Km il) 

\ m 17 u (Midi limn ulan Km il) 

Kanui (Mull mmi id in Km il) 

Aohit (Muhamm idan Am \1) 
l(ii sout h (Mali mini id ui Kur il) 

I( ri Am tli (Mulninm id in Kuril) 

Kannu I ist (Muli iininitl in Kuril) 

Kmnu Mist (Mulnmnnd in Km til) 

3 ikki 1 ist (Muh mnnad m 33m il) 

I akl i M < st CMuli mmiail m Km il) 

I ink (Muh mini id m Kur il) 

Ivuldt hi (’Muh mini id m Km il) 

i i 1 m ul Mi m outh (Muhmmiadm 3»ui il) 
Jhi i Tmi n] hhm \oith (Muh mini id m Km il) 
Suit In in Distin ts (Mkh Km il) 

J\ Mi i\\ i (sikli Kur il) 

31 1 / u i M ud in (Sikh Km tl) 

J\ sh iw u T mdlioldi rs 

iSoithMist 1 lontn r l*rn\mr< I mdlmldiis 


Nairn 


Aihab Abdur Kchm m Allan 

Mian JalY ir {shall 

lvhm Muhammad Samin Tan 

Jvlnn Zaun lvhm 

Kli in Midi Muhmimad Mnn 

Khm Abdul \7i7 Alnn 

Mnn /luiddm lhi at I iw 

Mi m \/i/ulhh All in, Bir it L u 

Kh in Milik ur K ihiuin Mnn 

Kli Sind Tilil Shih 

M Muhmimad Afzil Ainu 

l i]»t un A in ib l>d 7 Muhamm id Khan 

Ah in \asi iillih Ah in 

lvhm \kbir Mi Mnn 

Ah m 1 ii7ull li Ah m 

\ iw ib Molnmniad / dt u Khan 

A m ib/uh Mulnmmad Sud Allan 

Alim Sthib \sidullih Alnn 

N iw ib/ id i Ml ih \ iw i/ Ah in B\r it 1 iw 

Ainu \bdullth Alnn ot i ot jIi 

Slid u V jit snub 

s ml ir 1 \r. it Sin-h 

Ku silub Kunn A md r ir iM nv 

Alnn J ilndur hndullih hhm 

Smlir Muhamm ul Xmin^/tb Mnn 
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Assam. 

The Province of Assam, omitting the partlyjSurma This belt is traceable over a distance 
administered and unadministcred tracts on its of some 800 miles from N E Assam tiirough 


northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 67 334 square miles It includes the 
\ssam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north east trontier of India It. is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plainB of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
whhh form the plains of Assam f Ihcse two 
valleys are scpimtcd from each other by the 
Assam Bailee, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border 

Population 

Tin total populition of the Province in 1931 
was 9,217 ^>57, of whom 445 606 were in 
Manipur Of the population in 1931 nearly 5£ 
millions wire Hindus, over 2} millions were 
Muslims a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians 
43 per ci nt of the population spiak Bengali, 21 
per cent speak Assamese other languages 
spoken in the province are nindi, Uriya, 
Mundari Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified unde’’ the general heading of the 
Ubeto Chinese languages Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
pio\ince is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low 
Agricultural Products 
It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sjs 
ferns all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 5,291,825 
sorts being devoted on this crop Except in the 
Ifimala\ an Terai irrigation is unnecessary lea 
and jute are the most important crops giown for 
export The area under tea consists of 4 35 661 
acres Wh< at and tobacco are also grown and 
about 37 999 acres arc devottd to sugarcane 

Meteorological Conditions 

Rainfall is ovtry where abundant, and rangts 
from 2 i 59 to 241 76 inches Tht maximum is 
reached at ( herr vpunji in tin Khasi Hills, which 
is one of tin wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520 09 inches I he temperature 
ringts from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84 8 
in Tuly Earthquakes of considerable severitv 
have t iken place by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897 

Mines and Minerals 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most extensive coal mea 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the La khimpur 
districts, where about 196,677 tons were raised 
1 1935 Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Oachar 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was ncently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Cacliar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
whore it has a 8 S E trend 

Manufactures and Trade 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom , the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour Tea manufacture is the 
most important Industry of the province Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent of the population Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad 
joining foreign tribes and countries 

Communications 

Much of the trade of Assam Is carried by 
river The excellence of Its water communica 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of India A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys An alternate day service of passonger 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibmgarh 
In recent years the road system has develop'd 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
1 lahmaputra parts of which arc metalled or gra- 
velled and the ust unmetalled and excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to 
Cherrapun jee and also between Dimapur, on the 
Assam Bengal Railway, and Imphal the capital of 
the Manipur State A motor road connecting Shil 
long with the Surma Valley, has been completed 
and Ins gieath improved mtei vallty communi 
cations Tht Government of Assam had in 1928 
c irried out a considerable programme of road im 
provement and another programme which aims 
at the improvement of nearly 300 miles of 
road cither by metalling or gravelling and the 
construction of 12 big bridges is maring 
Completion Kutiha roads an being main 
tamed by nu ms of mechanical plant which 
has proved successful in mamt lining tiirough 
out the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent The oik n mileage of railway 
has also shown t steadv Improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years The 
mam Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port in Bengal, through the North 
Caehar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma md 
Bralimaputra Valleys A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of tin Ass im Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system vxa the Valley of the Brahmaputra An 
extension towards Rangapira from langla 
junction, along the North Bank of the Brahma 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919 The present financial position for 1930-37 is set out In the 
following table — 


Principal Heads of Revenue — Trs 

Taxes on Income 3,25 

Salt 15 

Land Revenue 1,23,13 

Excise 33 71 

Stamps 17,20 

Forest 13,55 

Registration 1,66 


Railways — 

State Railways— 

Gross receipts 

Deduct — Working expenses 

Net receipts 

Subsidised Companies 

Total 

Debt Services — 


Interest 58 


Civil Administration — 

Administration of Justice 1,85 

Jails and Convict Settlements 90 

Police 1,62 

Ports and Pilotage 

Education 3,71 

Medical 1 67 

Public Health 1 00 

Agriculture 1,13 

Industries 25 

Miscellaneous Departments GO 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements — 

Civil Works 20 44 

Miscellaneous — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 21 

Stationery and Printing 43 

Miscellaneous 90 


Contributions and Assignments to and /torn the 


Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern 
ments 8 88 

Revenue In England 
Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government 6,78 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 5 7,4 3 
Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 10, ( 0 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund 10 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account 17,88 

Suspense 

Civil deposits 50 


Total receipts 3,20,30 

Opening Balance 

Grand total 3,29,30 

Expenditure — 

Reserved Subjects — 

Land Revenuo 16,88 

Stamps 41 

Forest 11,75 

Forest 43 

State Railways 44 

Subsidised Companies 


Trs 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 

Construction of Railways 

Navigation, Embankments Drainage Works 66 


Interest on ordinary Debt 0,95 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt 10,00 

General Administration 29,43 

Administration of Justice 10,27 

Jails and Convict Settlements 5,51 

Police (other than Assam Rifles) 28,51 

Police (Assam Rifles) 3,77 

Ports and Pilotage 22 

Scientific Departments 3 

Education (European) 85 

Medical 1 

Miscellaneous Departments 96 

Civil Works 61 01 

Famine Relief and Insurance 5 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 22,68 

Stationery and Printing 2,00 

Miscellaneous 5,62 

Extraordinary charges A il 

Contributions to the Central Govern 
ment by the Provincial Government 


Total Reserved Subjects 2,10 10 

Transferred Sutgects— 

Land Revenue 

Excise 5,40 

Registration 1,57 

General Administration 1,07 

Scientific Departments 

Education (other than Furopeftn) 3 1 08 

Medical 13,92 

Public Health 7 08 

Agriculture 8 10 

Industries 2,30 

Miscellaneous Departments 1 

Civil Works 4 00 

Stationery and Printing 60 

Miscellaneous 2,00 


Total Transferred subjects 81,29 


Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not charged to 

revenue 20 

Civil Works not charged to revenue 
Payment of commuted value of pen 
sions not charged to revenue 1 39 

Payment of gratuities to retrenched personnel 8 
Government Press Depreciation Fund 10 

Advances from the Provincial I oans Fund 10 00 
Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government 1,42 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account 15,88 

Suspense 

Expenditure in England 10,93 

Civil deposits 60 


Total expenditure 3,29,30 

Closing balance At/ 


Grand Total 8,29,30 
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Administration 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed In 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the hnge territory then under 
him In 1905, as the result of further delibera- 
tions, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Licutenant-Go\ernor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912 the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner 

Lnder the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of admini 
stration by a Governor in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India 
The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake 
GO^ ERNOR 

His 1 \((llenej Sir Robert Nell Rtid, k t S 1 , 
Ktn , 1 c 8 

THI (OUNCIL OF MlNIbTFR* 

Ihc Hon bit Mauls i Sai^id Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla Kt ma, Bl 

Jht Hon bit Shams ul Ulama Maulana Abu 
Nasr Muhimmad Wahted, m a 
1 ht Hon bit Rev J J M Nit hols ltos B a 
H it Hon bit Srijut Rohini Kumar thiudliuri, 
11 L 

lln Hon bit Muulsi Muhimmad All Hiidar 
Khan 

Personal stui oi His Excellency the 
Govirnok 

S n Mary, J P Mills ICR 

Military Sicretary Major 1 \ Evu, 2nd 

Bittalion, 10th Gurkha Riflts 
Aide de Camp Captain R 1* Pi cl, Hit Duke of 
Cornwall m I ight Infant r\ 
honorary Aide de Camp, Lt Col V H Pilcher, 
M c 

honorary Ault di Camp Sanlar Bahadur Suba 
dn Major Nalnslng Mill IIism o HI 
honorary Aide d( Camp, bubadar Sundar Siugli 
t hhttri 

Secretaries, etc to Go\ernmlnt 

ChieJ S icutary, C K Rliodis Cl l I c S (Oifg) 
bterdary to Government finance and Rttenuc 
Depart merit it, A G Patton 1 t h 
of r ret ary to Government, Education and Ijocal 
Self Government Department s, C S 3Iullan, 

ICS 

Secretary to Government in the Legislatue Dipart 
tnent and Secretary to the Assam Legislative 
Council A L Blank 1 c 8 
Secretary to the Legislative Assembly, Ananda 
Kauta Barua, B a (Provisional) 


Secretory to Government in the Public Works 
Department, G Rtid Shaw, 1 s F 
Joint Secretary to Government m the home 
Department , £ F lurzc, IP, MC 
Under Secretary to Government in the Departments 
undv~ the Chief Secretary, M Hadi Hussain, 

I 0 s (Offg ) 

Under Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self Government Departments, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, M A 
Deputy Secretary to Government in the finance 
and Revenue Departments, A V Jonts, iso 
\ 1 ) 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Dinesh 
( handra Das 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (PH D ) and 
also in charge of non Technical duties of Under • 
Secretary Public Works Department, Anath 
Bandhn D itta 

Assistant Registrar Assam Secretariat, Public 
Works Department , Rjtstndra Nath Bliatta 
chirjet, B A 

4ssam Revenue Tribunal 
Member, J A Dawson, cip, ICS (Offg ) 
Assam Pi blic Servici Commission 
Chairman, J Htzlitt cie, ICS (Retired) 
Members, Maulvi taiznur All, Rai Bahadur 
Janaki Nith Dis PurMastha 
Secretary, R R Thomas, MA,I)L,PKE 

Heads of Departments 

Director of Land Records & Surveys, I G 
Registration, etc , Durgeswar Sanna 
Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society & Village Authorities , S L, 
Mehta, ICS 

Director of Agriculture, Rai Bahadur J N 
( hakrabarU 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department 
Rai Sahib S C Ghosh (Tempy ) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, C G 31 Matkar 
ntss (Offg ) 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muham 
mid Chaudhuri 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator- General , A L 
Blank, ICS 

Inspector General of Police, T E Furze, 
j p , m c 

Director of Public Instruction , G A Small 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 

I I Col T D Murlson, (offg ) 

Dm dor of Public health Dr S H Paul, (Offg ) 
Chief Engineer, G Reid bhaw 1 s E 

Governors 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K C 8 I , K 0 J B , 
1921 

bir William Sinclair Mari is, KCSJ,KCIE 1922 
Sir John Henry Kerr, kcsj, K 0 J.E , 1925 
Sir \N iliiam James Reid, K CJ.E , c s J , 1925 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, KOJl 
C.B B , 1927 

Sir Michael Keane, kcsi.cii, 1932 
Sir Abraham J lines Laine, kcie, 1935 
Sir Michael Keane KCSi.CiE, 1935 
bir Robert Neil Reid, kesi, KCIE, K.s 
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SlLAKEl 


Mr Bdsanta lvumar Bis 

Elected Members (108) 


Names 

Constituency by which elected 

I — GLNEK U 

Snjut Jogcndra Nain>an Mamlal, B L 

Dhubri (f entral) 

Snjut bmtosh Kumai Barua 

Dhului (South) 

Kum ir Ajit Nai n in Deb 

Dliubn (Noith) 

bnjut Pnannimida Das 

Go ilp n i ( Noith M i st) 

bnjut Jogcudri Cliandra Nath 

Goilpaia (South Last) 

Sri jut Ghinash>am Das, B A , Kaviraj 

Bupeta (South) 

brijut Karms^ar Das M b , B L 

Bn pet i (Noitli) 

brijut Gauri Kanta lalukdur, B L 

N ilbari 

bnjut Siddhi Nath baima, B L 

Kuurup Suh (North) 

Snjut Togcndri N ith Barua, B L 

K umui) Sidi (tinti il) 

Srijut Bill ltam D is, B L (for ruarved scat) 

Kami up Sulr (South) 

Srijut ltohrni Kumn (lmudhui\, B L 

Do 

Srijut Gopi Nath Baidoloi, 31 A , B L 

Do 

biijut Puiandai Sauna, 3r \ , B L 

M uigildai (South) 

brijut Bipm Uiandia Midlu, B L 

Mnigild u (Noith) 

Snjut Omco Kum ir Das, B A 

Jk/pui (Wist) 

bnjut 31 ilnde\ Sauna 

li/pur (1 ist) 

brijut Hiladhor Bliux in 

NoWpOiu (\\ c st ) 

Snjut Mohi tlnndri Boia 

Nowgon-, (South Bast) 

Snjut Puina thandia Sunni 

Nowgong (Noitli List) 

Dr M iln ndra N ith Saikia (loi reberv cd scat) 

Do 

Snjut Kiji ndi math B ii ui BL 

Gol lgh it (Noitli) 

Snjut Si nk vi tliaiidn Baiut 

Goliglnt (South) 

Snjut Krishna N ith Sarm i, B I 

Joiliit (South) 

Srijut Ban in ith Das, B L (tor u saved beat) 

Joilnt( Npitli) 

bnjut Debt bwar Sami i,HL 

Do 

Snjut Bhubm Ghuidia Gogol 

Sibsagar (M est) 

bnjut Jadav Prosad ( hililn 

Sibbagar (1 ast) 

Snjut Lakhcsviar Birua 

Dibrugaih (t i ntial) 

Srijut Jogi sli ( liaudia Golnin 

Dibiugaih (West) 

Snjut Bajani Kant i Binu 

Dibiugaili (L ist) 

Snjut Sarvtbwar Baiua, B I 

North l lklnmpur 

Babu \kbhi} Kumai Dis (for ri served boat) 

Sunamganj 

Babu Karuna Smdhu Hoy 

Do 

Babu Bipin Bdian Das (for reset \ed seat) 

llabiganj (North) 

Babu Slnbuidra Chandra Biswas 

Do 

Itai Bahadur Promodt Chandia Datta, B L , 

11 ibiganj (South) 

C I L 

Bibu Dakslmia Hainan Gupta Cliaudiiuri, 

South Splint (West) 

M \ ii 1 

Bibu L ilit Mob in K ir 

South S> Jliet (List) 

Mi Bismta Kumai Dab 

S> Uu t S id n (Sold h) 

Babu ilimidia N ua> m (liaudliuiv 

S\llnt Sadai (Noitli) 

Babu Kshirodc tliandr i Di b 

Kaiimc, mj (VV ist) 

Babu Biluani Sircar (for ltscrvcd Meat) 

Kaiimganj (Labt) 

3 abu Kunini Kumai Sen 

Do 

Babu Birendra th mdia Chakravaitj, B A 

lldikik nidi 

Mr Arun Kumar Clianda 

Sihliai 

Babu Kala Uiand Boy Namabudra (foi leaexved 

Do 

Mint) 
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Constituency by which elected 


11 — MUHAMMAD AN 


Maulvi Gh\asuddin Ahmed, B L 
Maul\J Abdul Hamid 
Maulvi Jahmuddin Ahmed, B L 
Maulvi Motiar Bahman 
Maulvi Muhimmad Amjad Ali 
Maulvi S\(d Abdm Bout B 1 
Sir S\ed Muhimmad Saidulli 
Mi 1 m kliniddin All Ahnu d Bu at- Law 
JMiulvi bh< ikh Osman All Sadagai 
Maulvi Muhimmad Anmuddin 
Muilvi Bidaruddin Alimid, 13 L 
Jvlnn bxhidui Jveiamat All 
Ivhan Sihib Sayidur Halim m 
Maulvi Muhimmad Miqbul Hussain Chow 
dhui v 

Mull vi Munawwarili, B A , I \ B 
Muilvi Dew an Muhimmad Alibab Cliowdhuiy 
Maulvi Abdul Ban Chowdliury 
D( wan Ali Baja 

Muilvi Mudabbir Hussun Chiudhuri 

Muilvi Asiaf Uddm thaudliuiy 

Miulvi Abdur Bilim m 

Muilvi Naziruddin Ahmed 

M mlvi AIkIuI Aziz 

Miulvi Md All Hudir Ivliin 

Slumsulul Kiia M ml ina Abu Nasr Md \V iheed 

Miulvi Abdus Salam 

Ivhan Bilndui Dew m Lklimui Bozi Chaudhui> 
Muilvi Abdul Matin Cluudhuiy 
lvhin Bihadur Maul ivi Mutizur Bihman 
Maulvi Mubar ih Ali 

lvhin Balndm Hajte Abdul Maj id Cliaudhuij 
Ivluin B ihadur Mahmud Ali 
Maulvi Mazarrof Ali I iskar 
Maulvi Namwai All Barbhuija 


Dhubri (West) 

Dhubri (South) 

Dhubri (Noitli) 
Goalpara (West) 
Goalpua (Bast) 

Bnpt ta 

kamrup (Soutli) 

Haim up (North) 
Nowgong (West) 
Nowgong (Last) 

D u rang 
bibsugdi 
Lakliimpur 
bununganj (West) 

Sun imganj (( entral) 
Sunamganj (1 ist ) 
Sunamgan] (South) 

D ibiginj (North West) 
Habiganj (Noitli I ast) 
II ibiganj (South West) 
Habiganj (South Last) 
bouth Sylhet (Wist) 
South Svllut (( entnl) 
South Svllut (List) 

Sj lhet Sadi (( < ntral) 

S> llu t Sidi (North) 
bvllu t Sulr (W ist) 
Svlln t Sulr (I ist) 
Svllut bidr (South) 
lv irimginj (W i st) 

Jv inmganj (tentr i!) 
kanmganj (south) 
Hail ikandi 
Sileliar 


III — WOMJ N s 

Miss Mavis Dunn, B L , B i I Women s (Shillong) 

IV— LUBOBLAN 


Mr William I leining 


| Luropi an 

V— INDIAN emus'll AN 


Mi Comfort Goldsmith 

Snjut Rupnith Bi ihma 
Snjut JC tin ( handia kaihari 
Sujut H ilka Mm 
Sujut Dliiibing Di ui i 


I Indian Christ l m 

VI— DAUvWVlvD I1UBAT (l‘I AINs) 

Gotlpii i (lnbil) 
lv inn up ( 1 ubil) 

Jukhimpui and Mdjitli (Tub il) 
Nowgong (Jnbal) 

MI— LA(kW\lU> ALIAS (niifS) 


Libu Benjamin Momin 
B ibu loban M ir ik 
Kev J J M Niehols Boy 
Htv L Gatphoh 

biijut KhorBing Teiang, Mauzadar 


G ire> Hillb (Noitli) 

G u o Hills (South) 

Shillong 

Jowai 

Mikir Hills 
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Assam Legislative Council, 


Constituency by which elected 


VIII —PLANTING 


Mr Frederick Weston Hockeuhull 

Mr Leslie Arden Roffcy 

Mr Donald Brockholcs Har\ev Moore 

Mr Lionel James Godwin 

Mr John Richard Clayton 

Mr Arnold Bellamy Beddow, C I L , V D 

Mr Arthur Frederick Bendall 

Stijut Naba Kumar Dutta 

Mr Baidyanath Mukherjee 


European Planting 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Indian Planting (Assam Valley) 
Indian Planting (Surma Valley) 


IX— C03IMLRCL AND INDUSTRY 

Mr William Richard laull Luropean Commerce and Industry 

Mr Kedarmal Brahmin Indian Commerce and Industry 

X— LABOLR 

Doom Dooma (District Lakliimpur) 
Jorliat (Sibsagar district) 
Thakuibari (Darning district) 
Silchar (District Cacliar) 


Srijut Bideshi Pan Tantj 
Srijut Bhairab (. liandra Das 
Babu Binode Kumar J Sarwan 
Babu Parmesvar Parida Ahir 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Elected Members (18) 

Constituency by which elected 


I 

Babu Apurba Kumar Ghosc, M A , B L 
Babu Satyendra Mohan Laliiri, 31 A , B L 
Rai Bahadur Manamohan Lahiri, B L 
Rai Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanclioria 
Babu Gazanand Agarwalla 
Rai Baliadur Rameswar Saharia 
Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt 
3Ir Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya 
Babu Mon 3Iohan Chaudhurj 
Babu Suresh Chandra Das 

II — MUH \3IMAD \Is 

Maulvi Abdul Hai, M Sc , B L Lower Assam Vallej 

Maulvi Tafazul Hussain Hazarika Up])cr Assam Valley 

Maulvi Md Asad Uddin Chaudhury Suima Valley (Last) 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi GousUddin Ahmed Surma Valley (Central) 
Chaudhury 

Maulvi Golam 3fastafa Chaudhury Silrina Valley (North West) 

Maulvi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury * Surma Vallej (South West) 

III —EUROPLAN* 

Mr H P Gray * * i Assam Valley* 

Mr W K D Cooper, C I K Surma Valley 


— GLNERAL 

Goalpara 

Kamrup 

Darrang 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

Lakliimpur 

Cacliar 

Hills 

Sylhet ( W c st) 
bylhet (East) 


Names 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan Is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire It is divided into three main 
divisions (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879, (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers, and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants 

The country, which is almost wholly moun 
tainoUs, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Bugged, barren, sun burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised 

The _ political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 , 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachl, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
It now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahul Chiefs into a close con 
federacy In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Slbl, Zawara Valley and Thai Chotlali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence 

Industries 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
year In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 Inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3 The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 


Education is Imparted In 107 public schools of 
all kinds wlth4,12L scholars lhere is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres , but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts Coal Is mined at Sharlgh 
and Harnai on the Sind Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolan Pass The output of coal In 1935 36 
was 6,747 ton<* Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh Lime 
stone is quarried in small quantities The 
output of chromite during 1935 36 amounted 
to 21,090 tons 

Administration 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province The keynote of administra- 
tion In Baluchistan is self government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jlrg&s or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which Is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
Irregular Corps in the Province the Zhob 
Militia th6 Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagat 
Levy Corps Fundamentally the Provlnee Is not 
self-supporting the deficit being met from 
Imperial iunds 
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Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


Agent to the Governor General and Chief Com 
missxoner % n Baluchistan, Tht Hon bio 1 t 
Col A E B Parsons, r r E dso 
Reienue and Judicial Commissioner, R E 
L Wingate Tsq , c I E , I C s 
Secretary to the Agent to the Goiemor General 
and Chief Commissioner, Major I W 
Galbiaith M c 

Lnder Secretary and Personal Assistant to thi 
Agent to the Governor General and Chief Com 
miss oner, It I) H lliMoe i a 
Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier 
L F S Dawson M 0 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent to the Coiernor 
(mural and Chief Commissioner, Major J 
E Lielierth, m n t (on have) 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner , 
Qiutta , Major C 1 TT Brunner Mi 
Assistant 1 olihcal Agent and Assistant Commis 
siomr Quetta, C apt tin \ S B Shell I A 
Political Agent in halat and Pol dual i gent m 
charge of the Bolan Pass and of ( hagai District 
Major E H Gastiell, I a 
Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalat and of 
C hagai, Captun G A < ole I A 
Assistant lohttcal Agent Mekran, Panjgur, 
Captain M O A Bmg, l A 
Political Agent, bibi, Major II G L W Alban, 

I A 

Assistant Political Agent, bibi, K 15 Mohd 
Murtaza Ivhan 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Office > 
Xasirabad bub Duision, District S ibi, B M 
Bacon, Esq l c & 

Political Agent Loralai, Lt Colonel R G Hinde 
Assistant Political Agent, Loralai Lt I S 
Chopra, I a 

Political Agent, Zhob, Fort bandeman, Mijor 
I) G II de la 1 argue, i A 
Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capt \ W D 
\\ llloughbv 

Residency burgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 

1 1 Col B II Kamahaka, Mr, IMS 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal Bort Blair, the headquarters ol 
the Administration, is 780 miles from ( lie utta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamer 

lhe total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles 

lhe total irea under cultivation in Marih 
1^36 wan 10,296 acres and the remaining area 
being dense forest 

lhe population enumerated at the Census of 
1931 was 29,463 of whom 7,5 r >2 were convicts 
The number of convicts on 1st April 1936 
was 5,91 8 


Ports — Port Blair and Boningto In the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner A penal settlement was esta- 
blished at Bort Blair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most import mt in India 
Chief Commissioner, W A Cosgrivc, CJE, 
I et s 

COORG. 

Ooorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore Its area 
is 1,593 square miles and its population 
(163 327 aecoiding to tho census of 1 0 > 1 ) 
t oorg came under the direct protection ot the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
rippu of Seringapatam In May 1834, owing 
to misgovemment, it was annexed lhe 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Coin 
missioner ol Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
ire combined all the functions of a local gov 
eminent and a High Court The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg the chief author'ty is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration \ Legislative Council con 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat 
cd members was created in 1924 The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coITee Although owing to over 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the seve re 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the out 
put is exported to Europe 
Chv f Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon It Col 
C 1 G Plowden c I l 

AJMER-MERWARA 

Ajmer Mcrwara is an isolated British Prc- 
viuce in ltajputaua lhe Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General in ltajputaua administers it as 
Chief Commissioner lhe Province is divided 
into th< Subdivisions ol Ajim i and Kekn tnd 
the lehsils of Beawai and J odgaih, the 
two latter forming theMeiwua Subdivision 
with a total area of 2 711 square miles 
aid a population of 560 292 At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Itao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British Sixty two per cent of the population 
arc supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed m the 
cotton and other industries The pr ntipal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil 
seeds and wheat 

Chief Commissioner The Hon Lt Col Sir 
G D Ogllvil, K C I l C S I 
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Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition ^as the outcome of an outrage 
committed hy local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow wrecked 
m the neighbourhood Negotiations having 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on 
January 10th, 1839 

Aden is an extinct volcano five links long 
and three broad jutting out to sea much as 
Gibi altar docs, having i cinumfc rente ot ibout 
15 links and connutod with the mninlind by 
a narrow isthmus of fiat ground Ihe highest 
pi ik on the wall of pr< cipitous hills that sur 
rounds the old Grater winch constitute Aden 
lb 1,725 feet above sea level Rugged spurs, 
with \ alleys between, racMatc from the centre 
to the i ireumf creme of the i rater Ihe penin 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by pur< hasc in 1808 and the 
adjoining tract of bhukh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased 
when, in 1882, it w is found necessary to make 
piovision for an overilowing population 
Attached to Aden is the island of rerun, 5 
square miles in extuit in the Struts of Bab d 
Mandeb at the entrain c to the Red bca llic 
kuria Muria islinds, which were icquired from 
the. bultm of Muse it in 18)4 were attached 
to the Aden Residency until 1931, when they 
were trinsfcrrcd to the control ot the British 
Resident in the Persian Gulf 

llic whole extent of the Adi n Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, bh ilkli Othiu in 
and Pcrim, is approximately 89 bquare miles 
llic 1931 census showed Aden with Little 
Aden bhuikli Othman, and Pcrim to have a 
populition of 48, 3o8 

Hie languige of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tougues are spoken 
llic populaOon is t hieily Arab Ihe chief 
industries arc salt and eiguette manufacture 
and dhow building Ihe eiops ol the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesaraum a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little I 
indigo In the hills, wheat madder iruit, I 
eolfee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained JLI10 4 diilicult problem 
of water supply has been solved An 
aitesian supply of tresh water has been 
obtained at bheikh Othman Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
w iter was found at a depth of 1,545 feet ihe 
aitesian ilow of water now rises irom tins bore 
at 750 gillons pi r hour A sieonel hoie w is 
stuted in 192b 29 and proved more prexluctne 
than the first Livi more bores have since 
b en sunk, but two bores only are In operation 
at piesent and arc suificient to meet the require 
meats of the public and shipping Boie water 
has practically replaced condensed water 
bupplv mains for distributing water by pipe 
umncction to houses nave been laid at Crater 


and Tawahi and several of the private housi s 
have been connected to the maims Drainage 
systems at Iiwihi and Crater havo been 
completed 

Climate — The average temper iture of tic 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 m June, 
with variations up to 102 The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September arc very 
oppre she But Aden is usually free from 
infectious distists and epidemics, and the 
absent o of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil uid the purity of the dunking water consti 
tute edit lent sifiguirils igiiust many maladies 
common to tropic il countries Ihe inniial 
rainfall virn s from I inch to 8} inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches 

Aden Protectorate —The principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relations with the British Government and 
their territories and dependencies comprise 
the Aden Protectorate In April 1905 an 
Anglo Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
between the Aden Protectorate and the (then) 
Turkish V emeu, stretching from Shaikh Murad 
opposite Pcrim, to the river Bana some 29 miles 
north east ot Dhal 1 , and them 0 north cast 
to tho Great Desert (Rub al khili) With 
certain modifications this frontier his been 
accepted b\ thelieaty of San 1 signed on llth 
Icbiuuy 1934 as tho boundary between the 
Aden Proteetoi ite and tho territories of the 
king of the \cmen, who bee une ruler of 
the former lurkish possessions in S W 
Anbia ifter tin conclusion ot the Gieit War 
Tho Aden Protectorate stretches eastwards 
is fir as Ris Dhirbuli All to include the 
Hneihramaut anel the territories oi the Sultan 
of Qishn, bordering upon Oman, and comprises 
in all about 42,000 square miles 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of bokotra 
an island about 1 382 square miles in extuit 
lying otf Cipe Guudafui on the Afiican coast 
bokotra is inelueltd in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of 1 treaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 its population 
is said to be about 12,000 mainlv jaistoral inland, 
and fishing on the coast The Aden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the ( overnor and 
Commander m Chief, Aden, is not directly 
administered and since the vutlidiavval of 1 
small British Guirison from Dhala in 1906 
no military posts have been maintained m 
tribal territory 

Administration — \dui was tiui'duitd irom 
the tclministi itivi e out 1 ol ot tin (ovirn 
mint of India to tint ot th< ( oJonnl Othcc with 
eftcet iioin 1st \pul 1937 from which date it 
assumed the st it us ot a (now 11 ( olonv 

llic \clminibti it 1011 is vested 111 His Lxetlluicv 
the Governor md tonmi uukr in Chut who is 
assisted bv an Executive Coun< il 
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In spite of the transfer in control it is intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti 
nuitj as possible in the machinery and methods 
ofGovernnunt This willimolvc the retention 
of the spirit and In most eases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
in judicial casts of the right of appeal to tlu High 
Court of Bombay the continued ust of Indian 
postage rates and Currenc\ and the maintenance 
of the port as a frtt port 

The management of the port is under the 
control of thi Board of Trustees formed in 1888 
The principal business of the Port liust in rcctnt 
\ears has been the deepening of the haibour so 
as to allow vessels of large size to enter and leavt 
at all states of the tide 

The Polite Foru , consists of land, haibour and 
armed Point 

The Aden Setthment performs all the munni 
pal functions in Aden 

Names and Designations of Officers 

His Excellency the Governor and Commander in 

Chief of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden, 

Li< utenant Colonel Sj r Bernard liawd on Kcilly, 

KCMG , C I E , O 13 t 

Air Officer Commanding, British forces m 1 din, 

Air Comodore W A McChughtv i> fe o , 

MCjDK 


IDs Honour the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon bit Mr J Taylor Law- 
rence 

Political Secretary, Lit utenant Colonel M C 
J.ake, fMO 

Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, J V 
Alexander M Inst c E 

Civil Secretary, Major M V Suit lair 

finance Officer, A Muchmort 

Senior Medical Officir of the Colony of Aden 
1 it utenant Colont 1 h b Phipson cn ,l)SO, 
I m s 

( ommandant of Polue 1) F P Rtid i p 

KAMAltAN — The Island of Ivamnran in tin 
Rtd Sea about 200 milts noitli of Pcrim was 
tahtn by the British from the Turks in 1015, and 
is administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator under tilt control 
of the Government of the Colony of Adtn It 
has an aria of 22 squart miles and a population 
of about 2,200 A quarantine station for pil 
grims tra\ oiling to Mteea from the East is 
maintained on the Island under tin joint control 
of the Government of India and the Govern 
nient of tile Duteh East Indies 

( iml Administrator, Captain I> Thompson 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Director! and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, ana revenues of India By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
tasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by tbe assumption of the Government of India 
by the down, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the cou 
•olidatlng measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State U the constitutional adviser of the 
Clown on all matters relating to India He 
Inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in tbe Board 
cf Control, or In the Company, tbe Directors , 
and the Secret Committee in respect of tbe 
government and revenues of India I 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Act of 1919 came into force tho 
Stcretary of State and the Stcretary of State in 
Council had, and exercised the fullest powers 
of superintendence direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation The 
Set ret ary of State was the statutory btir of the 
East India Comjwiny and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of 1 hs 
powers were exercised 

The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro 
vmcial Legislatures and Ministers, while it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of the Central Legislature at Delhi In the 
sphere so aifeeted the power and resjionsibilitles 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State were corresi>ondingly 
curtailed but outside the field of administration 
so transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good government of India remained 
unimpaired No statutory change in the rela 
tions between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, but there was 
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a very marked alteration in the balance of 
authority corresponding with the enhanced 
status and influence of the Indian Legislature 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention 
should be allowed to grow up that only in 
exceptional circumstances should the Score tan 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
ana the Legislature of India are in agreement 

The Council of India 

The Act of 1858 established besides the 
Secretary of State the body known as the 
Council of Tndia width was associated with the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his 
powers and, in particular, held control of the 
revenues of India and was t lnrged with tht 
condutt of tht business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the Goxernment of India 
and the correspond* nee with India Members 
of the Council originally appointed for life, now 
hold office for five years and receive a statutory 
salary of ,£1,200 with an additional subsistence 
allowance of £600 per annum for those domiciled 
in Tndia The Act of 1919 established their 
members at a minimum of 8 and a maximum 
of 12 one half of whom were required to have 
served or resided m India for at least ten years 
Lord Morley opened the door of the Council 
to Indians and slnco 1917 the usual number of 
Indian Members has been three 

The India Office. 

The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of 
His Majesty s Government in the United 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and 
servants known in this case as the India Office 
Its staff appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council are recruited through the same source 
and serve on the same conditions as Civil Servants 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- 
ment Offices in London Until 1919, the whole 
cost was borne by Indian revenues except that 
the Home Government made certain grants and 
remissions in lieu of a direct contribution 
amounting to £ 50,000 a year The Act of 1919 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 
a contribution from the Treasury of abojit 
£ 115,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £ 230,000 The basis of the 
contribution was that Home estimates should 
bear the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions of the India Office , Agency 
functions being still an Indian charge 

The Government of Indie Act, 1935. 

Substantial changes in the machinery des 
cribed above result from the Government 0*1 
IndU Act, 1935 The Secretary of State will 
be nd longer the iinal Authority upon whose super 
intendence, direction and control depend the 
Acts of the Govcmilient of India and all grants, 
payments and charges out of the revenues of 
India The powers of the Executive in India 
will run in the nahie of the Governor General 
and the Governor, to whom they will flow direct 
from the Crown, and there will be no delegation 
powers through the Secretary of State In so 
far as the Executive Governments in India will 
function on the advice of Ministers responsible 


to the new Legislatures, the responsibility of the 
Secretary of State to Parliament, and oonse 
quently his control will be at an end Where, 
however, the Governor General or the Governors 
are empowered to act in their discretion or on 
their individual judgment, they will be subject 
to direction by the Secretary of State who will 
remain in these matters the channel of their 
responsibility to Parliament During the interim 
period between the 1st April, 1937, and the 
establishment of the Federation, the Secretary 
of State will have power to Issue directions to the 
Governor General in Council and such directions, 
if they are with respect to the revenues of the 
Governor General in Council, will require the 
concurrence of his Advi ers Tho Council of 
India ceased to exist from the 1st April 1937 
Some of its functions particularly in relation to 
Service matt eis will pass however to a body of 
Advisers with the same numerical limits during 
the interim period, reduced after federation to a 
minimum of 3 and a maximum of 0 The 
position of the India Office as the Department 
serving the Secretary of State will remain, but the 
change brought about by the Act is to be marked 
by the transfer of tho whole cost to a Parlia 
mentary vote with a contribution from Indian 
revenues, based on the cost of Agency functions 
still performed by the Secretary of State for the 
Government of India There will be no cons 
titutional change in the position of the High 
Commissioner 

To some extent the working of the Home 
Government will be affected by the separation 
of Burma, involving as it does the separate 
exercise in respect of Burma of the functions of 
the Secretary of State Tho Government of 
Burma Act provides also for the appointment of 
not more than three Advisers to the Secretary of 
State in relation to Burma whose status and 
functions will be analogous to those of the 
Advisers established by the Government of India 
Act Provision is also made for payment from 
the revenues of Burma in respect of the expenses 
attributable to the performance on behalf of the 
Government of Burma of such functions as the 
Secretary of State may agree that his Depart 
ment is to perform 

INDIA OFFICE 
Secretary of State 

The Most Hon the Marquess of Zetland, PC, 

OCSI.OCU 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State 

Sir Findlater Stewart, QOie, kob, cb i. 
ll D 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 

Lord Stanley, M P 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State* 

SirL D Wakely, kcu.,ob 
Assistant Under-Secretaries of State 

Sir Cecil H Kisch, koib, 0 b 
S K Brown, cb, cto 
J C Walton, c B , M 0 
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Council 

Sir Henry Wheeler kosi , K 0 I E 

Sir Denys de S Bruy s i , r o I e , c b e 

8ir Henry Strakosch g b e 

Sir Reginald I R Olancy, kosi, k cie 

Sir A A L Parsoas, kcil 

Sir Abdul Qadir 

Sirdar Bihadur Mohan Singh 

Dnuin Bahadur Sir A Rarmiswanu Mud ill ir 

Sir Donee Williamson r it , m b * 

Clerk of the Council S K Brown, c B c V 0 
Deputy Clerk of the Council G ( T)i\on 
Private Secretary to the S<cretary of State 
VV D Croft, o I E 

Assistant Private Secretary \ iscount Hood 
Political A -D - C to the Secretary of State 
Lieut -Col W G Neale, c I E 
Private Secretary to Permanent Under Secretary 
of State J) M ( 1( m 

Private Secretary to Parly Under Secretary 
G L Crombu 

Heads of Departments 

Secretaries 

Financial F E Grist 
G H Baxter, (Acting) 

Public and Judicial R 1 Peel, M r , (Acting) 
Military Mijoi (nneril R ( Wilson CD 

PSO M( 

Personal Assistant It Col A T R Iumby, 
(II OBI 

Joint Secretary J A Simpson ( Acting ) 

Staff Officer attached l ol A L Ralston mc 
i ohtical J C Walton, CD, Mo P J 
Patrick, c 8 I 

Economic and Oie) seas E J Turner, ob.obp 
Services and General and 1 stabhshmenl Officer 
F W H Smith, oil 
Reforms (India) 

Sir Vernon Dawson, k c 1 1 
Reforms (Burma) 

D T Monteath, c V o , obe 
Accountant General Sidney Turner, c b e , r I A 
Also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-Gcneral tn India 
Reoobd Department — Superintendent of Re- 
cords W T Ottewill, obe 
Auditor E L Ball 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com 
panics t R Mowbray 
Asst to ditto A T Williams 
Librarian H N Randle, M A , 1) Plul 
Asst Librarian A J Arberry, M A LiTT D 
Sub Lib) arum S C Sutton b si (Leon ) 
President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Sen ices and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters 
Mai -Gen Sir J W D Megaw, koif 
Members of the Medical Board Lt Col II R 
Dutton.OIE Lt Col H B Steen nis j 
Legal Adnscr and Solicitor to Secretary of State 
Sir Herbert G Pearson 
Asst Solicitor ( A h Norm in 
Information Officer H MacGregor 
Qrdnantt Consulting Officer Bt Col R Crof 
ton m c 

Methanual Tianspor Adnscr It Col C B 
1« v ms M I A E 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W C 2 

The High Commissioner Malik Sir Feroz Khan 
Noon 

Personal Assistant V J G Ea>res 
Private St cretary W M Mather MB! 

Deputy High Commissioner B Rama Rau, 
OIE 

Chuf Accounting Officer A T C Edwards pi a 
Secretary , General Department Jt E 

Montgomery 

Indian Trade Commissioner Dr D V Meek, 
c I f , o B F 

Deputy ditto Y N Sukthanker 
Secretary , Education Department 1 Quayle, 
m a , p in t (Lond ) 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Rond Lambeth, S E 1 

Director General Lieut Col Sir Stanley Taddon 
0 I E , O I M E 

Director of Purchase J P Forsyth 
Director of Inspection F E Bcncst, m i e e 

Secretaries of State for India 

Assumed 

charge 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Deri y) 1358 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart (Viscount Halifax) 1859 

Earl de Grey and llipon (Marquess of 

Ripon) 1866 

Viscount Cranborne (Marquees of Salisbury) I860 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Birt (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) 1867 

Duke of Argyll 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook 1878 

Marquis of Hartington ( Duke of Devon- 
shire) 1880 

Earl of Kimberley 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill 1885 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1892 

H H Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Lord George F Hamilton 1895 

St John Brodrick (Viscount MklletoD) 1903 
John Morley (Viscount Morley) 1905 

The Earl of Crewe (Marquess 1911 

Austen Chamberlain 1915 

E S Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

Lord Olivier 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 

W Wedgwood Benn 1929 

Sir Samuel Iloare 1931 

Lord Zetland , 1935 



The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
I idia is 1 808,079 square miles, with a popula 
tion of 3^2,837,778 of people — nearly one fifth 
of the human race But of this total a very 
1 irge part is not under British Administration 
Ihe area covered in the Indian States is 712 508 
sqiare miles with a population of 81,310 845 
Ihe Indian States embrace the widest 
vinety of country and jurisdiction They 
var> in si7e fro n petty states like Lawa in 
Ttijputani, with an ana of 19 square milts, 
a id Die Simla Hill States whit h are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
is l-i rge as Italy with a population of over 
fourteen millions They include the inhos 
pitabk rtgions of Western Itajputana, Barod a, 
part of the Garden of Tndia Mysore, rich in 
aititultural wealth and Kashmir one of the 
most favourt d spots on the face ot tl c globe 

Relations with the Paramount Power 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian Stat s were established and came 
Into politu al relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible evtn to summarise 
them But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Go\ernmcnt 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses 
sions To this general policy however there 
was for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
anntxation through lapse That is to say, 
when tlurt was no diret t heir the Governmi nt 
considered whether public inttrtsts would be 
secured by granting the right of adopDon 
Through the apphcition of this policy, the 
states of batara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
Fast India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
merit of its rulers Then came the Mutinj 
It was followed bv the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of polic\ 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victor a it was set out 
that W e desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunitv, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Go eminent of India On the 
contrary the movement has been in the op 
posite direction In 1581 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admin 
istration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Bonuses, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos 
sessions On manj occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre 
\cnt gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 


al ministration during a long minority, but 
always with the undeviating intention of re 
scoring the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed Almost all st ites 
possess the right of adoption in default ofliePs 

Rights of Indian States 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described b> the Imp rial 
Gazetteer The Chiefs have, without exetp 
tion, giincd protection against dingirs from 
without and a guarantee that the protectoi 
will respect their rights as rulers The Pa a 
mount Tower arts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The in 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction ovir British snhjtcls thest rultra 
and their subjects ire free irom the control 
of the laws of British India C riminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities thev cannot be arrested 
bv the police of British India without the per 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs and at 
the same timi scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threati ned Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains bv its diplomatic action, or bv 
ts administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a shire in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of Briti h 
India 1 xc< pt in nrc cises, applied to mari 
tune states thev ha\e freedom of trade with 
British India al! hough the> levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most ot the public offices of the British 
Gov eminent. 

Obligations of Indian States 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with for ign nations or other statts, tho 
authority of their rulers has no existence out 
side their territories llieir subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects Where foicqn 
interests are concerned, the Paramn nt 1 ower 
must act so that no just cause cf otTcnce is 
Hven by its subordinate allic c All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inismucn as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces the r equipment and armament aie 
prescribed by the Paramount Power Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public oj inion have 
endorsed the principle which I ord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1800, tint the 
Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to sot right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the countrv with anarchy or disturb 
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a nee, nor from assuming temporal y charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so*’ Of this necessity the 
Governor-General in Council is the sole judge 
subjeot to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India oonfere jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
In foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it Ihe 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where can 
tomnents exist in an Indian State, jurisdic 
tion both over the oantonment and the civil 
station is exorcised by the suzerain pover 

Political Officers 

The powers 01 the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government Is represented 


by a "Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication 
between tho Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any admin- 
istrative or other matters on which they may 
be oonsulted Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vincial Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under Ihe special supervision of the 
Supreme Go\ era ment, and In the personal charge 
of the Governor General 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO HIS MAJESTY, 


His Majesty the King has nppro\cd the 
appointment of tho following Indian Princes ns 
Hon Aides de (amp to the King — 

Hon Major Gen the Maharaja of Itntlam 
Hon Col tliL Maharaja of Jodhpur 
H 011 Lt Col the Nawab of Palanpur 
Hon Lt (ol tho Jam Sahib of Nawana gar I 


The following ha\c been appointed Hon 
Aides dc (amp to the King (extra) — 

Hon Lt Gen the Maharaja of Bikaner 
Hon Lt G< n the Maharaja of Patiala 
Hon Major Gen Sir Umar Ha vat Khan 
H on Major Gen the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir 

TIiom were ill A D C s to King Fdward VIII 
and have beui reappointid colkcth ely 


■HYDERABAD.! 


The Nizam exercise® full sovereignty within 
his dominions grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam with Assistant Minister 
but an Executive Council was established which 
now consists of seven members A Legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official, 0 non official, and 2 extraordinary, 
Is responsible for making laws The admin 
istratlon is carried on by a regular system of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
In British India The State is divided into two 
divisions — Teltngana and Mahratwara — 15 

districts and 153 Talukas Local Boards are 
constituted in each District and TalukA The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
cf gold and silver coins and a large note issue 
The rupee, known as the Osmanla Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116 10 8 to 100 There is a 
State postal Service and stamps for internal 
purposes The Nizam maintains Ills own army 
consisting of 18,418 troops of all ranks of which 
11,211 are Irregular and 7,207 are Regular 
troops, which includes 2 battalions for Imperial 
Service 1,052 strong 

Finance — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about 8$ crores which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Behar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State After many vlcissi 
tildes, its finances are at present in a prosperous 


condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve of 91 crores 
has been built up This is being used partly 
as a Sinking Fund for the redemption of debt 
and partly for the development of the resources 
of the State The Budget estimates for the 
present year show a revenue of 873 90 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure of 
857 44 lakhs inclusive of large sums set aside 
for development, famine insurance and debt 
redemption The capital expenditure pro 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 72 43 
lakhs which Includes 12 78 lakhs for completion 
of large Irrigation projects and 43 08 lakh9 
for open line works and road motor transport 
The year opened with a cash balance of 
292 07 lakhs which is expected to be 267 12 
lakhs by the end of the year Ihe Government 
loans stand at about 115 for long term issues 

Production and Industry — The principal 
Industry of the State Is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent of the population ^The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwari 
About 55 per cent of the total area Is directly 
administered by the State The rest consists 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, which comprise about one tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estates of tho 
Jagirdars and P&igah nobles The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores The principal food crops 
are millet and rice , the staple money-crops 
is cotton, which is grown extensively on tfie 
black cotton soils, and oil seeds Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which is the 
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finest indigenous cotton in India The 
total area under cotton exceeds 3$ million acres 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of Southern 
India is dependent on it for such coal as is 
transported Dy rail The chief mine is situated 
at Singareni, which Is not far from Bezwada 
Junction on the Calcutta Madras line The 
chief manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State There are 4 
large mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established, while about one third of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand looms There are about 391 ginning 
pressing decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all hinds 
In the State being 419 The Shahabad Cement 
Co which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, not far 
from Wadi supplies the whole of Southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
of 109 450 tons 

Taxation — Apart from the land revenue 
which as stated above, brings in about 2 26 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 180 lakhs 
and 95 lakhs respectively After these come 
Interest on investments (27 lakhs), railways 
(108 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs) The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of not more than 5 per cent on all 
imports and exports 

Communications — One hundred and thirty 
two miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State , also 30 miles of 
metre gauge line from Masulipatam to Marmagoa 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam's State Railway takes off and run 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Dcllii From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
north west for 380 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Gre it Indian Peninsula Railway 
to ( alcutta A metre-gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubmgnr 
to the border and is now linked up with 
Dronathellam on the Madras and Southern Mah 
ratta Railway Branch lines exist from Purna to 
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Hlngoli, Parbhani to Purli Vaijoath, Karipalli to 
Kothagudlum and Vikharabad to Bidar which 
last was extended to Purll-Vaijnath Thus with 
branch lines there are now 799 miles of broad- 
gauge and 621 of the metre-gauge in the State 
The Barsl Light Railway owns a short extension 
from Kurdwadi on the Bombay Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District The Nizam's 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was pur- 
chased by the Nizam’s Government The 
road system is being rapidly extended in 
accordance with a well-considered programme 

From June 1932 the Railway is running 
motor bus services in the city and suburbs 
of Hyderabad and on some district roads At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 passenger 
vehicles operating a route mileage of 234 
miles New services have been opene l from 
time to time and the present motor 
mileage operated is 1,274 miles with 92 
p issenger vehicles 

Education — The Osmania University 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language It 
lias three first grade Colleges, a Medical 
College, an Engineering College and a Training 
College for teachers The Nizam s College at 
Hyderabad (First Grade), is however, affiliated 
to the Madras University In 1932 33 the total 
number of educational Institutions were 4,542, 
the number of Primary schools In particular 
having been largely increased 

Executive Council 

President His Excellency the Right Hon’blc 
Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawib Hydar Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur ) P C , Kt , B A , LL D , (with Railway 
Mines and Constitutional Affairs Portfolios) 

Army and Medical Member Nawab Aqueel 
Jung Bahadur 

Public Works Member Raja Shamraj Raj 
want Bahadur 

Political and Education Member Nawab 
Mihdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M A (Oxon) 

Finance Member Nawab Fakhr Yar Jung 
Bahadur 

Revenue and Police Member Mr T J Tasker, 
C 1 L , o n f ICS 

tudicxal Member Nvwib Muza Yar Jung 
Bahadur 

Brittoh Resident — The Hon bie Mr D G 
Mackenzie, 0 1 K 


MYSORE 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south west by 
Coorg It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its owu — the hlli country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and plains (the maidan) on the east The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ 
log that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,657,30 1 of 
whom over 92 per cent are Hindus Kannada 
is the language of the State 


History — The ancient history of the countn 
is varied and interesting Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined In the great Indian epics, the Rama 
yana and the Mahabhamta Coming down to 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka's Empire In 
the third century B C Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty From 
about the third to the eleventh century A D , 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas 
in the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
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Chola dominion, but the Cholaa were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoyaalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of th° fourteenth century My 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
\ijayanagar in 1565 In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Hyder All and then his son, 
lipnu Sultan In 1799, on tne fall of Seringa 
pat iin the BrifcishGov ernmcnt restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Kushnaraja W tdayar Bahadur III Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831 In 1881, the 
Stale was restored to the dynasty in the poison 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadajar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer lhat ruler with 
the assistance of Mr (afterwards Sir) K Sesha 
dri Iyer, K 0 S I , as Dew an, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity He died in 1894, at 
the early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
present ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadivar Bahadur, oosi f GBE, who w as m 
stalled in 1902 In November 1913, thclnstru 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and 
the State of M\sore In 1927, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity Its 10ft lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then lnd 
stood at its 35 lakhs 

Administration — llie City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bingalore is the 
Administrative headquarters llis llighnes 0 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by an Executive ( ouncil 
consist ng of the Dew an and two Members of 
(ouncil J he nigh Court consisting of the 
Chit f Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State There are 
two constitutional Housis in the State — 
the Representative Assembly and the 1 egisla 
tive Council Ihe Iteprcsect itivc Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions h ive 
been increased from time to tune by similar 
orders of Government Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutoiy bisis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul 
gation oi the Representative Assembly Regula 
tion, XVIII of 192 J The franchise has been 
extended and tin disqualification of women on 
the ground oi hi x from exenismg the right to 
vote and standing as < a miniates for election 
has been removed Ihe privilege of moving! 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in add! 
tlon to those already enjoyed of making re 
presentations about wants and grievances and 


of Interpellating Government The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
Into the Legislative Council Besides the Bud 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, pro\ Mon has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from JO to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non official members The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad 
ministration is under the reformed constitu 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants Ihe DoWan is the ex 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly ami the 1 egiblativc ( ouncil 

Ihe regulative Council has i Public Accounts 
Committee which eximines the audit und 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant 

Standing Committees — With a view to en 
largo the opportunities of non official represen 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State, three Standing Com 
mittces consisting of members of the Re 
pusentative Assembly and tho Legislative 
Council, have been formed, one in connection 
with Railway Llcctricil and P W Depirt 
meats, the second in connection with Local Self 
Government and tho Dcpirtmcnts of Medicine, 
banit ition and Public Health and Hie third in 
connection w 1th finance and Taxation 

Slate Troops — Ihe combatant strength of 
the Military I'oree at the end of 1934 35 was 
1 481 of which 182 were in tlic Mysore Lancers 
126 in the Mysore Horse, uul the remaining 873 
In the Infantry Insides, there is a Mechanical 
Tnnbjort Crops which consists of two lorric b 
( six wheeler lorries) and 4 commerchl lorries 
with the necessary stiff The total annual 
cost is about 16 1 ikhs of rupees The c ost of 
the Police Administration duimg 1934 35 was 
about 19 laklis 

Agriculture — Nearly three fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwan 
Tin principal food crops are ngi, rice, joli 
millets, gram and Bugircain and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun lump lhc Seri 
culturil industry is the most linpoitant sub 
sidiary industry practised by the igrn ulturists 
As cist where in India the industry is pissing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to tlic competition of cheap 
foreign silk ihe area under mulbeirv duung 
1934 Ja had shrunk to 3(>,000 acres llie 
Depirtmcnt of Agriculture is popularising agri 
cultuic on s< h ntific line s 1>> meins of demons 
tuitions investig itions and expeument Uhcre 
arc 7 Government Agricultural 1 arms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur Nagenalially, Hunsur,Mandva 
and the coffee cxperimmtal Station at Bale 
hounur A live stock section liaa been organised 
which has been taking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live stock A cat tin breeding 
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station lias been established at Parvathara> 
anakcre, near Ajjampur in the Kadur District, 
with a sub station at Basur A Serum Institute 
has bctn opened at Bangalore for the manu 
fncturc of serum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious dis 
eases There are 04 Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Hospit ils in the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department 

Industries and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised m 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus 
tries ind Commerce in the State Its mam 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking expen 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve 
loping existing industries and serving as a geueral 
bureau of information in industrial and commer 
cial matters The department his under its 
control ihc following demonstration f ictories — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory Government Silk Weaving 
factory and th< Central Industrial Workshop 
The Department has a well equipped Govern 
men! Industrial and Testing Laboratory with 
i Mition demoted to th< nianuficture of 
phaim iceutical drugs and preparations The 
Will Boring Section which is engaged m the 
drilling of boreholes for met ting the require 
ments of drinking w iter in the rural areas is 
now under the control of the Bureau of S imtary 
Engineering nepaitment of Public Htalth 
Mysore is the largest produeer of silk in India, 
and the t ire and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Supcrmtt ndent subject to 
the general eontrol of the Dirt < tor of 


Industries and Commerce Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work 

With a view to demonstrate and impart 
instructions m the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced In the State Government 
have established a Silk Weaving factory and 
Dyeing and finishing Works at Mysore 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory starteil on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale A factory is working at 
Mysore A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of manuf icturmg 
charcoal pig iron distilling wood alcohol, and 
developing subsidiary Industrie* A new Pipe 
Toundry was opened there for the manufacture 
of pipes wliieh are in gif at demand in several 
towns in Indi i The inst ill ition of a steel 
pi mt is neaung completion md power lines 
have been alreidy lud for supplying 
Electric energy to Bhadraviti from Mysore 
The Works are on the borders of an extensive 
forest area and practically at the foot of 
the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Tails estimated to be oapible 
of producing 100 000 horse-power of electric 
energy A iradc Commissioner in London has 
been appoint! d to look ifhr the interest of 
the tnde and industrv oi the State 

Finances — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Le\enue for the past 
flie vears together with the revised budget csti 
mate for 1934 35 and budget for 1935 36 weic 
as below — 


Y< ur 

Re ceipts 

Disbmse merit s 

Surplus 

Di flats 


Rs 

Rs 

Its 

Rs 

1930 U 

3 32 3 > 293 

3 94,29 342 


61 94 049 

1931 32 

3 37 47,182 

3 56 03 763 


18 56 581 

19 52-33 

3 38 27 52 5 

5 56 15 671 


17 88 148 

1913 34 

1 42 87 244 

3 70 92 917 


22 21 631 

19 54-3^ (Revised) 

3 65 81 000 

3 79 05 000 

1 

5 62 000 

1935-36 (Budget) 

. 

3 77,14 000 

3 81 92 000 

82 000 



Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works — 

The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram and this fall 
was harncssid m the year 1902 for the develop 
ment of ihctric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H P for supplying power mainly to the 
Kol&r Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting thi cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera 


tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands the Krishnarajasagara Reservoir 
called after the name ot the present Maharaja 
was constructed The storage from the reser 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up G* 46,000 H P will also bring under 
ir-igation about 1 20 000 acres of land situated 
in in area subject to more or less continuous 
drought The new Canal Works were started 
In 1927 and the main canal is named the Irwin 
Canal' after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy An 
area of about 9 thousand acres under this Canal 
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lias been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Factory with a orushing capacity of 
about 1 400 tons of cane per day has been estab* 
llshed nearby at Mandya An up to date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct t j 
the Sugar Factory Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation 

Education — 4 separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja s 
and Maharani s Colleges at Mysore and three 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore The Maharam'a 
College at Mysore Is a College for Women 

There are 38 High Schools of whkh 6 are for 
girls, 325 Middle Schools of which 33 are for | 
girls Provision has been made for teaching 
several vocational subjects in general schools 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after their High School life There 
are 12 Training Institutions for training teachers 


in Middle and Primary Schools , 3 of them are 
for women The control over Primary Education 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Elementary Educational Regulation of 1930, 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years There are also schools for im- 
parting instruction in Agricultural, Commercial, 
Engineering and other Technical subjects There 
were altogether 7,692 schools on 81st March 1914 
with a strength of 3,11,957 pupils This gives 
one school to every 3 8 square miles of the 
area, and to every 835 persons of the popula 
tion The total expenditure on Education was 
Its 69,24,529 yielding an average of Its 113 
per head of population 

Dewan — Amin-ul Mulk Sir Mlrza M Ismail 
R 0 I E , O B E 

Members of the Executive Council — Raja 
mantrapravlna S P Rajagopalachari, ba.bl, 
First Member of Council , and Rajamantra 
pravina N Madhava Rao, BA, bl, Second 
Member of Council 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg — The Hon Lieut Col C T C Plowden, 
c I E 


iBARODAj 


The State of Baroda is fcituated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar It is divided 
into four district blocks (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory, 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, m 
which lies Baroda, the capital city, (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land The area of the State is 8,164 square 
miles the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four fifths are Hindus 

History — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705 In later expeditions Pilaji 
Gickwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himself Songhad was the headquarters till 
d766 After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat His son Damaji finally captuiod 
Baroda in 1 734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and thePeshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
betwf < n two rival sons He was succeeded in 
turn b\ his sonsSa>aji Rao I Fattesing Rao 
Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao The last died in 
1800 and waB succeeded by Anand Rao A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
m 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda it was arranged 


inter alia that the foreign policy of the -State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa 
the Pindan hordes and Holkar But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir Tames Carnac 
Governor of Bombay, m 1841 Ganpat Rao sue 
ceeded Sayaji Rao II in 1 847 During his rule the 
political supervision of Baroda was transferred 
to the Supreme Government His successor 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi In 1856 
introduced many reforms He stood by tht 
British in the Mutiny He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in 1870 Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for notorious misconduct 
and ' gross misgovernment, but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col Phayre, the Resident, was not proved 
Sayaji Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
1875 and is the present Maharaja He was 
invested with full powers in 1881 

Administration — An executive council 

consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who Is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of de 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42 
Attempts have for some years been made to res 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self government There is a Legislative De- 
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partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible for making laws There is also a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and bears all final appeals From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases, to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sabha The State Army con 
si8ts of 5,086 Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
forces 

Finance — In 1935 36, the total receipts of the 
State were Rs 2,80,46,000 and the disburse 
ments Rs 2,17,39,000 The principal Revenue 
heads were ■ — Land Revenue, Rs 1,38 19,000 , j 
Abkari, Rs 24,78,000 , Opium Rs 1,08 000 , 
Railways, Rs 1 7,79,000 , Interest, Rs 17, 16,000 , 
Tribute from other States, Rs 5,23,000 British 
Currency was introduced in 1901 

Production and Industry — Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent of the people The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor oil, 
rapesecd, poppy, cotton, san hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwarx tenure 
The State contains few minerals except sand 
stone which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked There 
are 1 1 8 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies’ Act 
Then are four Agricultural Banks and 1,111 
Co operative Societies in the Baroda State 

Communications — The B B & C I Railway 
crosses part of the Nav sari and Baroda pranU and 
theliajputana Malwa Railway passes through the 
Mehsarn prant A system of branch lines has 


been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prant8 in addition to which the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda Godhra Chord line (B B <k 
C I ) pas s through the State The Railways owned 
bv the State are about 706 70 miles in length 
Tne total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 532 and 932 respectively 

Education — The Education Department 
controls 2,534 institutions of different kinds in 
109 of which English is taught The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State is ‘ in a v ay pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education " It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries Eighteen per cent of the population 
is returned in the census as literate Total 
expense on Education is Rs 37 48 lakhs 

Capital City — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860 It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples The Cantonment is to the 
north west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army 

Ruler — His HighnesB Farzandi 1 Khas 1 
Dowlat i Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
GCSI, GCIL, LLP, Maharaja of Baroda 

Resident — Lieut Col J I R Weir, c 1 E 

Detcan — Sir V T Krishnamachari K 0 I 1 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marn 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South bj the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia 

1 he Kalat State unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs whose head is the Khan of Kalat The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, 
Mekran and Kharan The inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect The area is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101 ^1931) 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
ot jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad 


The Khan is assisted m the administration 
of the State by a Wazir i Azam at present 
an Officer of the Impernl service The 
Governor General s Agent m Baluchistan con 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political Agent in KaHt The revenue 
of the State is about Rs 14 5 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan rt tarns a civil list of Rs 3,00 000 per 
annum The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, 
G c 1 * , was born in 1904 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat The Hab nvi r for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundarv with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river 
Area 7,132 square miles , population 63,008 
(1931) chiefly Sunni Muhammadans The 
( stimated average revenue is about Rs 3 7 lakhs 
The ruling chief of Las Bela known as the Jam is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, c 1 r who was 
born In 1895 The administrat i\ e control of the 
State is exercised by the Hon hie the Agent to 
the Governor Genera! and Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan through the Political Agent, Kalat 
The Jam also employe a Wazir to assist him in 
the administration of the State 
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Rajput in i is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,35,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one estate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer Merwara It is bounded on the 
west b\ Sind on the north west by the Punjab 
State of Baliaw ilpur, on thenorthand north east 
b> the Punjab on the east by the United Pro 
vlnces and Gwalior, while the southern boun 
dary runs across the central legion of India in 
an iriegular zigzag line Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 are Rajput, 2 (Bhar itpur 
and Dholpur) arc lat, and two (Palanpur and 
J onk) arc Mahomed ui I he chn f administrative 
control of the British district is vested ex officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Re suit nt toi Rajputani for tin sup< i vision of 
tin relitions between the s< vernl Irulnn States 
ot Rajputani md th( Ciown Dcpirtnnnt 
md has his hi adquartu 6 - it Mount Abu Foi 
administntiM purpose s the y in divided into 
the following groups — Bikmn and Sirohi in 
direct relitions with the 11 s^R at for Rij 
put mi Ri'-ti rn Riijuitun States Agencv 
6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawai, 
Karauli and Ivotah) Jaipur Residencv 5 States 
( 41 war Taipur Kishangarh lonk, Shahpura 
and lawa I st ite) Mew ar Residency and South 
ern Rajputan i States Agency 4 Stateb (Mewai, 
Dangarpur, Bumwari md Pratabgarh and 
the Kushaluarh Chiefship) Western Raj put. in i 
States Resideniv 4 States (Jodhpur Jatsalmcr 
Pilanpur and Danta) 

The Aravilli Bills intersect the country 
almost from end to end I In tract to tin north 
west ot the lulls is as a whole saiuh , ill watirid 
aria uiiproduc ti\ e but improves praduill> from 
being a me re desirt in tin tar west to com par i 
tivelj f< rtilc hnds to tin northeast io the 
southeast on theAra\alli Bills In higher and 
more fertile ri gions wine h tout nn e\te nsivc lull 
range sand which ire traverst d b> conside r ible 
rivers 

Communications —The total length of rail 
wj.\s in Raj] >u turn m3 259 miles oi winch about 
1,000 an the ]ro]ert> ol the British Gov ernim nt 
The R B &( T ( Uetre-gauge) (Government)! 
runs trim Ahinedjbid to Banelikui and from 
there bran he s to Agra and D< Ihi Of the 
Indian Stat< radwavs the most important aie 
th~ leKlhpur and Jiikmer lims from Merwir 
hirienon to Hjdenbad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner 

Inhabitants — Ovt r 50 per cent of the popu 
litiem mt engaged in some torm of agriculture , 
about 20 per <cnt of the total populition are 
mamtaineei by the preparation and supply of 
material substances personal anel domestic 
service provides employment for about o per 
cent and comim rce for 2 i per cent of the popu 
lation The principal language is Rajasthani 
Among castes anel tribes the most numerous 
are the Brahmans lats, Mahajans, Charnais 
Rajtuts, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malm and 
Balais The Rajputs are of course, the armto 
eraey of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a verj large extent either as re ceivers of 
rent or as eultivators By reason ot their 
position as integral families of pure descent 


las a landed nobility and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracv oi 
| India , and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as elmtinguishcd from a caste) indndia which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks 

Ihe popul ition and art a of the State s and 
the Bntish District of Ajmer Merwara are is 
follows - - 


Name 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Population 

in 

1931 

Tn direct political rdations 



wdh tin Resident in 
Rajputana — 



Bikaner 

23,117 

936 218 

Sirohi 

2,000 

221,060 

Mr war Res iden cy and 8 R 
S Agency — 



Udaipur 

12,92 1 

1 566 910 

Banswira 

1,599 

225 106 

Dungarpur 

1 4(>0 

227,544 

Pirt tbgarli 

889 

76 539 

Ivimhalgaih (( hie f 

3 '8 

35 564 

ship) 

Jaipur Re s id( n cy — 



Alwar 

3,158 

749 751 

J upur 

1 5,590 

2 6 31 775 

lvihhingirli 

849 

85 744 

J onk 

2 r >40 

317 560 

Shahpura 

405 

54 2 53 

(< \< hide S 

P ir H mah 
e>f K idled l) 

Raw i (i stale) 

20 

2 790 

It f stern Rajputana States 
Residency — 



Todhpur 

30,021 

2 125,982 

f lisaimex 

16,007 

76,255 

Pil inpur 

1 ,“69 

264,179 

IHnta 

547 

26 172 

Last ern States Agency — 



Bundi 

2 200 

216 722 

Bh u itpur 

1 978 

486 954 

Dholpur 

1 17 3 

251,986 

Jh il iw n 

81 5 

107,890 

K irauh 

1,227 

140,525 

kot th 

5,725 

685 S04 

British 1 )isfmt~- 



Ajnu i Me iw u i 

2 71 5 

560,292 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found 
e 1 in about 646 A 1) flic capital city m Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana s palace s, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of wafer known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle oi which stand two Island 
pilace s It is situated near the te rrmnus of the 
Udaipur ( hittorgarh Railway, 697 miles nonh 
of Bombay His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
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Malmrana Sir Bhupal singhji Bahadur, oosi , 
K c i F who succeeded lus father the late 
Mihaiani His Highness Maharaj ulhiraj 
Maharana SirTateh Smghji Bahadur oesi 
GOIB GOTO in I 930, is the Premiei Ruling 
Prince of Rajputana lhe revenue and 
expenditure ot the fetite ate now about 
80 6 likhs Its irclijcological remains aie 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century ha\e been found 

Banswara State is the southernmost Stati 
of Rajputana w ithin the Political Agent y of the 
Southern Rajputam States The are i of the 
State is 1 046 square miles ind the population 
2 60 670 souls It is thusinregaid to size eleventh 
amon, the states of Raj pu tana Bansw na with 
Dung irpur originally formed a country known 
as Bagir whuh was, from the beginning oi 
tlu thirteenth century until about the yc u 
1520 held by certain Rijput Ruleis of 
the Gin lot or Sishodiya dan who cl unit d 
di scent from in eldi r brant h of the fimily 
now luling in Udaipur After the death of 
Maha Rawal Udai Smghji, the Ruler of B igar 
about 1520 his territory was divided bt tween 
his two sons Jagmal Smghji and Pnthvl Rajji, 
and the ilcst endants ot tlie two iamihcs aie now 
tiie Rulers of Banswai i and Dung irpur 
respective lv Where the town of Binsw u i now 
stands theie was a lirge Bhilpil oi colony 
undti i powtifnl lil ill Chief tun n lined W isna 
who w is dcti ited nul slim by Mahirvwal 

I ignnl Smghji about 1510 llic nunc ot 
Binsw iri is by ti uiitionsaid to be t eoiiuption 
of VV isn iw u i oi tin t oimti v ot Wasn i Othcis 
issut th it the wo id meins the country (wua) 
ol bun boos (bans) Nearlv thret centuries 
after its found ition by Malnravvil Jagnial 
Singliji M ili n aw il Bij u Smghji anxious to „et 
rid of the siipiimai y of the M iln attas attend 
tobuomc i tnbutai y to the Bntish Government 
In 181b i definite ti eat y was mult with his 
suiicssoi Malm iwal Umcd Smghji Binsw u x' 
his bun dc sullied as the mo t hi lutiful poition I 
ofRijputini it looks it its hist just attci 
the rims The pimcipal meis \ri the 
Main the Anas, the Eran the Chap md the 

II ir m 

1 lie present Rulei is His Highness It i\ in Ru 
Mah n ij idlin ij Mihiriwilji Sahih bliiic 
bn Pnthi Singliji Bihidui, kcii who was 
bom on Tuly 1 5 1888 md is the 21st m descent 
from Mihai \\\ il J igm il Sin dll i Ills Highness 
w is edue ited m the Mi\o( allege md suciei dul 
Ins 1 atlit i in 1 ') 1 4 His Highness is entitled to 
a s ilute ot 1 1 guns I lu btite is ruled by His 
Highness the Miluriwalji bilnb Bahului with 
the issistmu ot the Diwin and the Home 
Ministu mil tin Tudiciii and tin IegisUtive 
C mini ils of which tin Diwin is the Piesiilent 
md the Ilui Apparent Malnraj Raj Kumar 
Silub Shi i Ch mill i vet r binghji Sahib is Senioi 
Membu l he ri venue of the btite is ibout 
7 lakhs aiul the expenditure is about the 
same 

Diwan — Mr Jitendra S Mehta, ba 
lt B 

Home Minister — Mr Hand Lai Baneijee 

Dungarpur State with Banswara, for 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar 
It was invided by thi Mihrattas in 1818 
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As in other btates inhabited by lull tribes, it 
bicinu ncctssary it an early period of 
Bntish supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerei the Bhils lhe Stati represents the 
Uadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the closi of the L2tli Century Samant Singh 
KmgofChltor whuiduvcu away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bi gar and killed Chowrisimal 
Chief of Baroda, ind founded the State of 
Dungarpur The present Chit f is nis Highness 
Rai i Raj an Mahimahcndra Maharajadliiraj 
Maharawal bhri bir Laksbman binghji IUhadur 
lv c s i born on 7th March 1908 sueciedeilon 
15th November 1018 and assumed chuge of the 
admin istratioi ontheI6th lebruary 1928 No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur being 65 miles 
distant and laloil on Ahmed ibad side being 
about 70 miles distant Revenue about 
b lakhs 

Partabgarh State, a*so called the 
Kautlul was founded in the sixteenth century 
by i descend mt of Rana Mokal of Mewar lhe 
town ot Hirtibgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Pirtab Singh In tilt time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775 1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, mil the Mahan wat only sived his 
stati by agrteing to pay Holkir a tribute of 
Salim Sha/n Rs 72 700 (winch then being 
conn d in the Stati Mint was legal tender through 
out the surrounding Nativi States), in lieu of 
R« l » 000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connei tion of the State with the British Govern 
mint w is torimd in 1804, but the trtaty 
then entered into was sul «cqui utly cinctlled 
bv Loid Cornwallis and a fresh treity by 
which the Stab \ is taken uudir protection 
w is made in 1M8 Thetnbuti to Holkaris pud 
through tin British Government and in 1904 
wisionvirted to Rs lb F>() British currencv 
lhe prismt rnli r is His Ilighniss M ihnnwat 
Ram bmgiiji Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
sui ended m 1020 lhe State is governed by 
tlie Mahiriwat with the hi lp of tin Dewan 
ind in judicial m itters of a Committie of 
meinbtrs styled the Raj Sibhi or State Council 
Revenui about 5} lakhs ixpmditure nearly 5 \ 
liklis The fuimeiil ldministr ition is under 
thi dneet supervision of the State 

Jodhpur State is the lirenst in Rijputana 
with an ire i of 16 021 squire miles ami i popula 
t ion ot 2 4 millions ol winch 83 pir cent are 
Hindus 8 pi r tent Musalm ins mil the rest 
J mis md \nimists Ihi grt itei part of the 
i ounti \ is an ai id region It nnpiov es gradually 
trom a mire desert to comp iratively fertile 
1 ind is it proiecds from thi AVest to the Fast 
Iherunfill is siinty mil cipruiois There 
ire n > per< mini rivers and the supply ot sub soil 
water is viry limited The only important 
river is Turn 

Thi Mahariji of Todhpm is the hi id of the 
Itithor t hm ot Rajputs mil cl urns desient trom 
llama the deified King of Ayodhy i The 
earliest known Ivina ot the (dm rninid Abhi 
manyu lived in the fiftti century tiom which 
time their history is miri isingly dear After 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Ivanauj 
they founded tins State ibout 12L2, and thi 
foundations of tlie Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rio Joclha in 1459 lie abolished the tax 
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levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of his time having an army of 80,000 Rajputs , 
the Emperor Humayun when expelled by Sher 
Shah in 1 542 A D had sought refuge with him 
Raja Sur Singh son of Raja Udai Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a Sawai Raja with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and 3 300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar 

The administration is carried on with the 
aid of a State Couni il composed of HiB Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, 
Lt Colonel Sir Donald M kitld, OIL I A, 
Chief Ministir, Thakur Midho Singhji Home 
Minister The Honb 1< Khan Bahadur Nawib 
Chowdhri Muhammad Din Revenue Minister, 
Mr E S Edgar I s f , P W Minister and Rai 
Bahidur 1 ila Kanwar Sain, M A , Bar at -Law 
Tudieial Minister Then is also an Advisorv 
Committee representing the great body of 
Sardars who hold as much as five-sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters affecting general customs 
and usage in the country 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1933 34 was Rs 1,49,14,005 and the expenditure 
Rs 1,10,60,990 The Jodhpur Railway extend 
ing from Hvderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state is the principal railway while the 
B B & C I Railway runs across a portion 
of the south eastern border The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as the 
Salt 1 ake at Sambhar are situated in Jodhpur 
territory 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles The Rulers of Jaisaliner belong to 
the Jadon clan and arc the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Gliotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,652 The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Rukan ud Dowla, Muzaffer Jang Bijaimnnd, 
K C S I Revenue about four Lakhs 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mma 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness Mah&r&jadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, GCIE, KCS1 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials 
Revenue about 10£ lakhs 


Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Raj- 
putana It consists for the most part of level 
and open country It was known to the ancients 
as Matsya Deah, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabbarata, 
in whose court, the flvePandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Bairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodbya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in Eastern Raj- 
putana dates as far back as ninth century A D 
Dulha Rai, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A D 
Abouttheend of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the arny of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddm Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni Prithvi Raj had given his sister in 
marriage to him 

Hib Highness (he present Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911 He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921 He is a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gaddi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir ( b 22nd October 1931) His second 
marriage with the daughter of Ids late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932, 
from whom h< has two sons the first born in 
England on the 5th Ma> 1933 and the second 
born on the 10th December 1935 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March, 
1931 His Highness w is appointed Honorary 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1931 and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna 
ments His Highness again visited England 
in 1935 sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to Jaipur on the 6th September 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 
Insignia of o c 1 1 which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 3rd June 1935 
A Chief Court of Judicature was established in 
1921 The army consists of Cavalry Infantry, 
Transport and Artillery The normal revenue is 
about one crore and twenty five lakhs 

According to the Census of 1931 -the 
population of the State is 26,31,775 In area 
it is 16,682 square miles 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611 The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
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Baland Makan Maharaj a dhiraj Dikshit Yag 
narain Singh Bahadur He waa born on the 
26th January, 1896, and waa educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915 He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His late Highness in 1921 On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926 He administers the State 
with the help of a Council Revenue about 
7 5 lakhs ana expenditure 6 5 lakhs 
Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 
a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was bom on September 24, 1923 
aud succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929 Ihe chiefship is under minority 
Administration 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south east of Rajputana The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Ghauhan Rajputs and the country occu 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen 
tunes been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed It threw in its lot with the Maho 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century In 
later tunes it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mahr ittas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1818 The present ruler of th* 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927 His Highness is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bagadur Singhji Revenue about 
13 lakhs Hali and 3 J lakhs Kaldar 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and 

partly in Central India consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe Ihe founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkar s Army from 1798 1806 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj 
putana and Central India and the lind so 
granted to him was consolidated into the pi esent 
State The preseut Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said ud Daula, Wazir ul Mulk INawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad Siad it All Khan Bahadur 
Saulat 1 J mg, 0 c 1 i who lsu nded the Masnad 
in 1930 The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab in consultation with the Council of four 
members, 11 * , (1 ) 1 1 Col GW Anderson < I ^ 
Vice President Mate Council and Imance 

Member, (2) Khan Bahadur Sz Mohammad 
Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home Member ( 1) Khan 
Bahadur bheikh Rahim Bakhsh, obe, Judiual 
Member (4) Sheik M Mohd Ghulam Baha 
uddin Revenue Member 

Revenue Rs 21,68,108 Expenditure 

20 34 175 

Secretary — M Hamid Husain, b a 


Shahpura State —The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesodia clan of Rajputs The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-I Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Raja Ran Singhji received the par 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 


The present Ruler is Rajadhlraj Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur The State enjoys perma 
nent honour of nine guns salute 

Bharatpur State — Consists largely of an 

immense alluvial plain, about 2 000 Sq miles 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century The family 
denvts its name from its old village Sinsini 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
m\de alliance with the British Government 
in 180 3 It helped Lord I ake with 5 000 horses 
in his conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war Peace was 
H established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force The Gadi being 
usurped bv Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib Bharatpur 
w as besieged by Lord Comber me re, and as the 
1 tithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause witli the British Army the usurper was 
quicklv disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne came 
Into his own Bharatpur also rendered valu 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny During the Great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in Last Africa and th< 
Mule Transpoit Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa Ihe present Ruler is 
His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawal 
Bnjendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, 
who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
father Maharaja Sir KisheD Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929 

Revenue Rs 34,03,000 

Dholpur State — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Batnrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the vear 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor s Officers Even 
tuallv the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana of 
Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat,Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 
himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
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it six years later In order to bar the ( noroach 
ments of the Mihrattas, a tn ity wis male 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwalior 
In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the British Government md Scindia it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob 
serves his tre ity with the English Scindia 
should not interfe re with his ti rntones The 
possession of Gohid however led to disputes 
between the Brili h and Sundn, vnd in 1805 
the Governor G< neral transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia and that of Dholpur Bari 
Bastri, Sepau and ltaj ikhera to Mihiraj Rani 
Kir it Singh Miharij Rim Kirat Singh died 
in 1810 and w is succeeded bv his son Maharaj 
Rina Till igwant Singh on whose di ath in 187o 
his grandson, the late ( hief Maharaj liana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Major Ilis 
Iliglimss RaLudDiula Sipilidar nl Mulk 
Sirimad Rijiiai Hind Mah iraj idhiraj SriSiwai 
Maharaj Rma Sir Udii Bhan Singh Tokindn 
Bahadur Diler Tang Tai Deo kosi, kovo 
the pnsmt ruler, is tlic second son of Maharaj 
Raua Nchal Singh and was born on the 12th 
1 obruary 189 i On the di ith of his brother 
Mahanj Rina Ram Singh His Highness succeed 
cd to the gadi on March 1911 

Karauli State — A Stnt< m 11 ij put an a undeT 
the Politic il control of the Resident far 
Rijputina mug between 26° and 27° north 
latitude and 70° 10 and 77° 30* eist longitude 
Area 1 242 square miles The river 
Chambal forms th< south eistern boun 
dary of the Stitc dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindia s Territory) on the south wist it is 
bounded bv Jaipur and on the north east 
bv the St ites of Bhiratpur, T upur and Dholpur 
The State pivs no tribute to Government 
Languages sooken Hindi ani Urdu 

Ruhr — His Highness M ihinjadhiraJ Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom PU Do a Bahadur Yidukul 
Chandra Bhal KCSI ITeir apparent 
Maharaj Kumar G mesh Pal Dew in — Raj 
Bhushan Pindit Shiv Kumar Chiturvedi 
BA M II A s 

Kotah State b longs to the Hara Section of 
the dan of Chiulian ltijputs and tlic c irly 
historv of their hous( is up to the 1 7th century 
identical with th it of the Bundi family of whi< h 
tiny ir< an offshoot Its i \isti nci isasepiritc 
State dates trom 1625 I hi present Rule r is 
H H Linit tolom 1 Mill ir io Sir Umid Sjnghji 
Bahadur o o s i ocn «bf it n who w is 
born in 1873 ind mvcsfi <1 with full j>ow< rs in 
1896 ]u idmini trition tie is insisted by two 
m mix rs Mijor Qinuil Ap Onkai Singh 
C I 35 ind Ru Bah id ui Sird ir Khin Chand 
a r< tiled officer of the Puniib Civil Seivice 
The most import int c v< ut ot his ruh has been 
the rcstorition in tlic v ir 1899 of 19 out of 
the 17 districts winch hul him ccdtd in 18°8 
to form the pnueipality of Thiliwir State 

Tlx total area of the State is 5 684 squire miles 
and its iverage innual income in round figures 
imourits to 90 likhs The pop ul ition of the 
State ic cording to the census of 1931 is 6 89 804 
souls 


Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tricts in the south e ist of Rajputani with an 
ma of 811 squire miles, yielding a revenue of 
ibout Rs 8 lakhs The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhila cl in of Rijputs The present 
Ruhr, Lieut His Highness Maharaj Rana 
Rajmilrn Sinh Ti succeeded to the Gad i on 
13th April 1929 Hi was born in 1900 ind 
i duel ted it the Miyo College Ajmer md 
Oxford University The heir appirent Mahirij 
Ivuinir Hirishclnndra Sinh Ti wis born in 
Lnjind on 27th September 1921 Ru Baha 
ilur Sih isdivaki r Tih lyi Sh idi T al li BA IL B , 
is the He win of the St itc 

Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh 1 irgi st of all the Indian Stites and the 
sicond lirgest in Rajputana The population 
of the St ito is 9 36,218 of whom 77 percent 
are nindiis, 15 per cent Mahomed ans 4 per cent 
Sikhs md i per cent Tains The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 89,927, is the third city in Rajputana 

Ihi northern portion of the State consists 
of level loim 1 ind whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
avc ragi rainfall is about 12 inche s The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
100 feet deep 

flic Reigning Family of Bikini r Is of the 
Ritl ion dan of Rajputs md the Stat^ w is found 
ed in 14(>o A D bv 11 io Bikiji, son of Rao 
Todhaji Ruler of M irwir (Jodhpur) and after 
him both the Capitil and the St ite are named 
Rai Singhji tin first to i e ce iv the title ofRajih 
was one of Akbirs mot elistingindie d Gene 
r ils and it w is during his reign that the present 
Tort of Bikaner was built In 1591 I he title 
of Miliar ij ih was conferred on Raj ih Anup 
Smghji bv the Michil Fmperor in 1087 in re 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Goleondi Tlic conspicuous sir 
vie s of Mihanjan Sirelar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personallv led his troops 
toe > opento with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of Indu by the transfer of 
thi Sub Tthsil of Ihb consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State 

The piesent Ruler Lieutenant Gt ne r il His 
nighness M iharaj iilhir i| R ij Rijeshwir 
Nareudra Shironnni Maharajah Sri Gnngi 
Singliji Bahadur, gosi, goii, 0 c v o 
QBE, KOB, A1)C LLD, is tile 21st of 
a long line of distinguish! d rulers renowned 
for their bravery and st itesmanship He 
wis born on the 13th Oetober 1880 dnd 
issurm d full ruling powers in December 
1898 He wi awirded the first class Kaisar 
1 Hmel Medil for the active part he took in re 
lleving the famine of 1899 1900 and soon after 
he wont on active service to China In Conner 
tion with the i hina War of 1900 1901 in com 
mind of his f imous Gmgi Risnli mil was men 
tionod in despitcho^ and received the China Me- 
dal and KCIE The St ite I em.es consist of the 
( amel Corps, known as Ganga Risala,* whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul light Infantry 
619 strong a Regiment of Cavilry known 
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as Dungar Lancers 342 strong, including 
His Highness’ Body Guard, a Bittery of 
Artillcn (4 gun** 2 75") 236 strong, two 

sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
fetat( Band 3 r > strong The total strength of 
the Bikini r Aimy thus, excluding the Camel 
Battc rv 20 strong armed with Machine T oadnig 
Guns uni a Militia regiment 600 strong 
the i using of which is under consi delation, 
totils 1 70S At outbreak of thi Grc it War in 
H)14, Ills Highness immediitcly plicid the ser- 
vices of hunself and his St iti forci s and all the 
resouicis of thi Stati at thi disposal of His Im 
]x rial M ijesty the king l< mporor and the Ganga 
Itisal rciiiioriiil by the Infantry Bi giinent 
which buanic imoiporitcd m the Camel Corps 
in thi Held rendircd very valuible ser\iccs in 
Egypt md P destine An extra tom was ilso 
r usi d tor mti rn il se( unty Ills II ighness per 
sonalp went on active sirviei in August 1914 
and mjo\s the honour of 1mm ' fought both in 
Frincc md Lgypt, and thus has the distinc 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz Asia, Lurope md 
Atrici He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Lgypt and France His Highness ilso played 
i vcr\ conspicuous political part during thi pc 
riod oi tin Mar whin hi went twice tc Lurope 
is the Bi pn sent itive of the Princes of Indn, 
once in 1017 to it tend thi meetings of the Ini 
peri il Mir Cabinet ind (onfirtnet md again 
in 19D19 to ittend tin Pc ict Confirmee 
whin In w is one ot the signatories to the tre ity 
ot Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Di ligation to the 11th Assembly of the league 
ot Nations it Girn\a md represented 1 he Indian 
St itos it the Tm pen il ( oniercnct m 1930 His 
Highness ilso ittmdid the Indian Bound I able 
Coni eri nee md th< ludtril Structure bub 
( ommittee both m lOoOand 1031 


His llighmss i njoys a saluti of 19 guns (pi r | 
so nl) whilst tin pi rm me nt local siluti of the 
Stati is ilso 19 His Highnt ss has ilso had 
• he honour of bung i It eti il tin Hist Chin 
u Hot of thi Chimin r ot Princes, \n office which 
In filled most creditably for 5 years till 19_5 

fl<r ITiHincss Maharamji bn Bhitnniji 
ricuvid the Impirnl Oidci of the Crown ot 
lndn on New Year a Day, 19 55 

111 - Highness is i-sisted in the idnunistii 
non lu a 1 rune Munster md an I \ecuti\e 
( ounul I he post of Piune Minister is held 
by Mr Y N Mchti B a , B u at J iw I ( s 
V legislitiM \ssmiblv wis lnnimiraLd in 
1913 md consists of 45 Mcmlnrs -0 out 
of whom arc i It cted Members it imets twice a 
vc ir 

ihe rennuts of tin State aie oxer a orore 
of rupees md the St ite owns a lar^i kill 
way system the total mileage being 79 » 8o 
Ihe Government h i\o also under e ontempl ition 
in extension ot the Bikaner State ltiilway 
trom Sadulpui to lit wan and from Bikaner to 
bind via J usalmcr which will haxo the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind 

Ilithuto there was practically no irrigation 
m the State the crops depending only oil the 
scanty rainf ill , but the construction and open 


ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej Iliver has helped to protect about 
G 20 000 acres of land in the northern part 
ot the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past 3 34,977 bighxs of the 
Canal land haxe already been sold and further 
sale is going on Even larger expectations arc 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Projeit from 
which it is hoped that the remaining lex el lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated 

A coil nunc is worki d at P liana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of llijputnna Ihe Alwir Home is the 
heid in Jndi i ot the Niruki clan who are 
descendants of Kmh the eldest son of Sliri 
Bam in the Solar dyn isty ltija Ld li Karanji 
w is the common mcestor of both the Alwar and 
Taipui House« Bar Singh the eldest ‘■on of 
UduKirinji of Amber renounced his right 
of succession in faxour of ins youngci brother 
Nar binghji N ir binghji line founded T upur 
while in Bar binghji * line M ihni ij I‘i at ip 
Singh established the Alw u State Before his 
death in 1791 Mihuij Prafap Smgli seimeil 
posse ‘-ion of lajge teriifones His Mines or 
sent i fmee to eo oper ite with I ord Lake in the 
M ir of 1803 An allnnee of mutual tiicniBhip 
was colic ludid with the Pntish Gox eminent 
in that xt u Nojhi il icm nue is ibout 58 lakhs 
Alw u Staie stood first in licruitmg in Ilaj 
put ma it the turn of the Gre it M ar Owing to 
agianan trouble in thi State, His 1 it i Highness 
w is asked by the Goxernment of Indi i to reside 
outside the St ite for an indctimti period in 
193 > md tin St ite is now being gox ernt d by 
Jin Pi mu Ministei Tiie ( ipitalAlwai is on the 
B B & C I lily 93 miles west of Delhi 

Palanpur — Pilmpui i" a hist ilns St ite 
with in m i ot 1 763 89 squui mills md i 
popul ition ot 2 04 179 Tin mtmniui of the 
btiti iiliulitid on tin ixiragi ot tin list fixe 
xt irs is ibout Iv 11,2s (J00 

I nut Coloml His lligliiu s 7ubdtulMulk 
Dim in Milnklnn Niwib slui 1 ilex Arulioin 
mt cl khin Pihidur iciL hi o x n c , 
N iw ib Sthtb ot Pilmpui mlis the Stati 
J he Bulin^ Fimih is of Alehin ongin hi longing 
to the I oh mi btoik uni hid istibh'-lud tlmr 
pi mi ip ilit y in ltijputmi in tin 14th untnn 
Lhi eonnu tion with the Lutnh may hi mid 1o 
h ix i difimtelx h< gun irom 1817 A D whin 
Diwm Fitili lvhm II cntirid mto rilitions 
with tin Fjstlndii (ompiux \ iimsuh rihk 
tiuli lu cloth win it gh< ( wool, lnilis < istor 
and lipisuiD sugii uni rue is iiiiud on in 
thi Stitt Jin iipitil t it y of Iilmpui D 
situittd on tin V B A ( I Imilw i \ md is 
the jinn turn st ition ot the Pilmpui St ite 
Bnlwix Pilinpuris a xux old sdtlimmt ot 
whuh mention w is midi in thi 8th untim 

B A TPPl AN A 

The Hot) bit thi Lisidtnt nt llajpvtana — The 

Hon Lt -Col Sn G 1) Ogilui k ( I I C S 3 

M 1 ST J It X RllIUlM SIXTLS 
I Result nt — M ijor GAB Cullan, C I L 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore As constituted in 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22°-38' and 
26° -19' North and 78°-10' and 83°-0' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22 / and 24°-47' North 
and 74'*-0' and 78°-50' East The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections 
The total area covered is 51,651 11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635,737 
The great majority of the people are Hindus 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
the Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch), 
Bundelkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia), Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 
Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam) The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Central India 
East comprising the former low lving area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above — 



Ana in 1 

i 


Name | 

square 1 
miles ! 

Population Reyenue 


i 


Lakhs 

Rs 

Indore 

9,902 

13,25,089 

124i 

Bhopa 

6,924 

7,29 955 

80 

Rewa 

13 000 

15,87,445 

60 

Orchha 

2 080 

3 14,661 

10 

Datia 

912 

1,58,814 

13| 

Dhar 

Dewas, Senior 

1,800 

2,43,430 

m 

Branch 

D( was, Junior 

449 

83,321 

6i 

Branch 

419 

70,513 

61 

Samthar 

178 

33,307 

H 

J aora 

602 

1,00,166 

13 


Gwalior — The house of Scindia traces its 
decent to a family of which one branch held 
the hereditary post of patel in a village near 
Satara The head of the family received a 
patent of rank from Aurangzebe The founder 
of the Gwalior House was Ranoji Scindia who 
held a military rank under the Peshwa Baji 
Rao In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to 
Puar, Holkar and Scindia, empowering them 
to levy “ Chauth and Sardesmukhi and 
retain half the amount for payment to their 
troops In 1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied 
Bad Rao to Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao 
Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits Ranoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain which for the time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat 
Rao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia s troops 
suffered at the hands of the British in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia s power remained unbroken For the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scindia s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated trench 
adventurer — De Boigno Mahadji was sue 
ceeded by his grand nephew Diulat Rao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Commander of 
great renown, played a leading part The 
strength of Scindia s Army was, however con 
sidcrably weakened by the re\erses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assay e, \sirgarh and Laswan 
Daulat Rao Scindia died in 1827 Till his 
death he remained in undisputed possession of 
almost all the territory which belonged to him 
in 1805 

Daulat Rao was succeeded bv Tankoji Rao 
uho passed awav in the prime of life On his 
demise in 184 i intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army w as in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maliarajpore and Pannihar 

Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao 
whose adherence to the British cause during 
the dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops 
deserted him, was unshakable In 1861 he 
was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and in 
1877 was made a Councillor of the Impress 
Subsequently he received other titles and 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Goy eminent He 
died on the 20th June 1886 and was succeeded 
bv his son I ieutenant General H H Maharaja 
Sir Madho Rao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
G C V O , G ( S I , G B E , A D C , to the King 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers in 
1894 In 1901 he went to China during the 
war , he held the rank of honorary Lieutenant 
General of the British Army and the honorary 
degrees of LL D , Cambridge, and DCL, Oxon 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St John 
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of Jerusalem in England He died in June 
1925 and was succeeded by his son H H 
Jiwaji Rao Scindia During His Highness 
minority the administration of the State had 
been conducted by a Council of Regency 

The Ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India 

The State has an area of 26 367 Sq miles and 
population 35,23,070 according to the Census 
of 1931 Its average rainfall is from 25 to 36 
inches The average revenue is Rs 2 41,79,000 
and average expenditure Rs 2,06,50,000 

I he State has a Police force of 13,154 and 
Indian State Forces Cavalry 1,560 Infantry 
and Artillery, besides Regular and Irregular 
troops 

There is a well equipped State workshop in 
Laslikar the capital of the State , there are 
electric Press, electric Power House, Leather 
factory, tannery and Pottery Works There 
are some good cotton mills in Lashkar and 
Ujjain The State has its own Light Railwav 
and its own Postal system according to Postal 
Convention Ihe G I P Railway traverses 
through a major portion of the State territories 

On November 1 19 36 His Highness was 

invested with full ruling powt rs by His I \( t 1 
lency the \ieerov His Highness is 1 keen 
s twits nun and within the short period ot his 
administr ition has give n e vide nee of his quilitie s 
as in ihle itihr 

Indore — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar 
born in 1693 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa who took 
him into his service and employed hnn for his 
conquests When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had aequireel territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander He was 
succeeded by lus grandson On ins death 
without issue his mother Ahilya Bai hi came the 
Ruler and her administration is still looki d upon 
with admiration and reverence as tint of a 
model ruler She was succeeded bv lukoji 
Holkar who had been associated with her to 
carrj the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles Tukoji wis sue cecded by Kashirao, 
who was suppl lilted by Ycshwant Rao, his 
step brother a person of remarkable elanng 
strategy as e xhibite d in a number of engage 
ments in which he had taken part ihe brilliant 
success he obtaimd it the battle of Poona j 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Sciudia midt him 1 dictatoi ot Poom for some 
time and lie declared m consequence the mde I 
pendence of Holkar State During 1804 5 he 
nad 1 protracted w ir with the British closed bv 
a J reaty which recognised the independence 
of Holkar State with practie \1L> no diminution 
of its territuncs and rights Yeshwmt Rao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, wnen 
he was succeodeei by his minor son Milhar Rao 
II During the Regency which followed the 
power of the State was weakened by vinous 
■causes, the most important of which was tin 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders 


On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter s defeat 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten 
sive territories and rights over the Rajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State 

Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1883 
Then followed the weak administration of Han 
Rao and his son In 1844 Tukoji Rao II ascen- 
ded the Throne but as he was a minor the 
administration was earned on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852 It was interrupted 
| by the out break of the Mutiny in 1857 In British 
India This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched The 
! Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained however, staunch to the British 
> and gave every possible assistance to the British 
i authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern 
ment The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effcctc d various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rio who reigned for 16 
yeais and will be spe< iall> remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education 
sanitation medic ll rein f and abolition of transit 
duties lukoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor The Regency Admmistra 
tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of rc forms in all the branches of adnunis 
tration ihe polu > of the Regem j was main 
tained by the Mahiraja With his assumption 
of powers the btate advamtd in education m 
general, including female education, commerce 
and industn il developments, municipal franchise 
and oth< r representative institutions This 
prosperity was specially reflected 111 the Indore 
Citv the population of which rose b> 40 per 
cent 

During the war of 1914 the State pi iced all 
its resources at the disposal ot the British 
Government Its troops took part in the v anous 
tlieitros ot wir and the contribution ot the 
State towards the war and ehintabk funds 111 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs 82 likhs, while 
I the contribution from the Indore people amount 
! ed to over 0111 crore This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government 

His Highness Maharaja lukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son lhc present 
Mahan ja, Ycshwant Rao Holkar, was born on 
6th September 1908 He received his education 
in England during 1920 23 and again at Christ 
Church College Oxford, from 1926 till lus return 
in 1929 He married a daughter of the Junior 
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Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in Itbruirv 1024 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
hiMng come to an end, lie returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th Noytmber 1920 
and received administrative training with 
Mr C U Wills o I E , I c s He assumed full 
ruling powers on the 9th M ly 1930 

The area of tlu State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revt nue of about one e rorc and thirty 
eight lakhs According to the Census of 1021 
the populition of the bt ite is ibout 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14 5 per cent over the 
Census figures of 1021 

There are two first gride Colleges in the City 
one is maintained by the State anl teaches 
up to M A and 1TB, the othei is established 
bv the Canadnn Mission and teaclus up to 
MA in Philosophy The btite has six High 
Schools 1 binsknt Colkgc and 520 othtr 
educitional and 76 medical institutions An 
Institute of PI mt Industry tor the improvement 
of cotton is locittd at Indore It lias also 9 
spinning and weaving mills 

The strength of the State Army is about 3 000 
The State is traversed by the Holkir State 
Railw i\ the principal station of whit h is Indore 
the B B A C 1 liiilw ly and tin U B Section 
of the G I P Railway Results the trunk 
roads tht re arc 691 milts of roads constructed 
and m untamed bt the Stitt The reforms 
introduced reemth ire the c st i blishinc nt ol 
State Savings Binks i stheme of Life Insurince 
of Stitt oflicnls establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (tormerlv known is the 
Indore Legislative t omnuttee) consisting of 30 
members excluding the President and the 
\ ice President of whom lo shill be elected 
and 1 > nominated introduction of tschemt 
of Compulsory Primary Ldin ition in the 
City of Indore, mt asures for the expansion 
of iducition in the mofussil a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar St itc Lxecuti\e 
Service a «clieme of water supply inti main 
drainage m the Indore Citv raising of the 
m irri igeable age of boys and girls to is 'years 
anl 14 years respectively ind the p issing of 
the Indore Rukta Act and the M image 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen 
diture on luneral ceremonies and mairiagcs 

The Chief imports arc cloth, machinery, 
sugar salt and kerosene oil lh< total imports 
in 1932 33 amounted to Rs 1 84 24 171 

The chief exports are cotton cloth, tobacco 
and cere ils 'I hi total exports in 19 32 2 3 imount 
ed to Rs 64,74 4)0 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the C inning and Pressing fictorns 

Cloth manuf icture d at the local mills is value d 
at over two erores ind the local tnde in wheat 
is estimated at one crore 

Cotton excise duty it 3£ p< r cent ad ralorem 
has been abolished irom 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date 

His Highness Government hue sanctioned 
the construction of an Aerodrome 

Bhopal — Hit pnncipil Mahommeelin State 
in (<ntral Indn links m xt in import mt t to 
Hydiribad imong tin Mihommedan Stitts ol 
In In Tin tilling firmly wihfoundtd by Sudai 
Do^-t Mohnnmad Khan Ddt i Jung a lirali 
Afghan, who, aftei liaving suvtd with distinc 


tion in the aimy of tht Fmp< ror Aurangztb 
obi lined the pugin i of Btrisi i in 1709 With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Tunpire , Bhopal 
became an inde pendt nt Stite In the early 
p ut of the 19th Century the Niiwab sue ct ssfully 
with e tood the inroads of Stinelii ind Bhonsli 
ind by the igriemtntof 1817 Bliopil undirtook 
to assist tht British with a contingent font? 
ind to co opei ate igunst the Pinelari binds 
Tn 1818, i permment treaty succeeded the 
igrecment of 1817 

Tin present Ruler of the State His nighness 
Sikindt r Siul it Niwab Iftikharu Mulk Moham 
mul Himidullih Khin Bihadur GCSI, 
G ( l L C V O BA siKctcehd Ins mother 
H< r 1 ite Highness KTiwib Suit in J ilian Begun 
on htr abdication in Miy 1920 He hid pre 
viou&ly utivcly pirtnipittd in tilt idministia 
tion ot the State for nt irly tin ye irs is ihitf 
Set ret iry ind ifterw irds is Member for I m met 
md I iw md Justice 

His Highlit ss is assisted in the work of ad 
mimsti ition by an Extcutivt Count ll consisting 
ot the following five Mt min 1 s md i Si t it tary — 

AliMirtibit, Motanud us Suit in, Rai 
Bilndur Riji Oudh Nirun Bisuya, pa, 
Pi evident ind Mt mbei State Cornu ll 

Mnnhtrs Stale ( aimed — All M i ri a ba t 
RitiidQidi /i ml Uloorn Mufti Mobammid 
YnwuulHiq MV MF AliMirtibit Niwib 
Sn Misood Jung liahitlur Kt n p p lift , 
Bak at I aw AliMirtibit Muslm id Mulk 
111 Qieli h in AliHutbr Abbisi , All Martalnt 
Vli Qidi Mohammad Shuub Qureshi ma, 
i i b But \t Law 

Secretary — Mir I)ibir, I) ibirul Insbi, kizi 
W ill Wolnmmid (Offg ) 

J lie woik of It gt^l ition witli the right of 
discu^mg tht Bueigt t, moying lesolutions and 
mterpell itions rests with a icprcst ntatne 
J turd ilm Council lnmgurited in 1927 The 
ruyitw ill system in yvhuh the eultivatoi holds 
Ins lmd timet from Goytrnment hi litely 
l>ttn mtiodueed lhe State forests ne exten 
siy t ind y ilu ible ind tin arable irt i which 
comprises more than two thirds of the totil 
area consists mostly oi good soil producing 
cotton, wlitaf, other cereils, sugir cane md 
tolneeo Lht Statt contuns many remains of 
gieat irchaeological interest including the 
timous Sinelii lopts which d itc from the 
2nd Century B C and which wert rt stored under 
the direction of Sir John Mirshall Sim 111 
St ition on the G I P main lint to Delhi adjoins 
1 lie lopt s 

Among othei tioops the State miintuns out 
lull stmigth Infintry Bittihon 3hc Capitil 
PhopiKity bt uitiiully situ ittd on tlit noitlrtun 
bmk of m extensive like, is tlit jum tion for tin 
Lhopil Pjiain Section of the Great Indnn 
Peninsula Railway 

Rewa — Ts the largest State in Central India 
Agent y with an area of 1 3 000 square mile s and a 
populition of 1 587,445 (1931) 3 he Rulers aie 

Bighel Rijputs descended from the famous 
SoLinl l clan which ruled over Gmrat from 
the 10th to 13th ( entury Dining the mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
ttie ( rown lor which various pargan is winch had 
been seized by Marathas wen restored to the 
M iharaja T lie piescnt rulei is His Highness 
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Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab binghji Bahadur, 
qoif kcsi, who was born in 1 90S His 
Highlit ss was married in 1 91 9 to the siste r of the 
Mahiraja of Jodhpui Upon the death of his 
father, Tt Col Sir \enkat Raman Singhji 
Bahadur GCSI on 30th October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to (he Gadi on list October 
as 1 minor During the period of minority the 
State was administered by a Count ll of Rege iu y 
wilh Hib Highness Maharaja Col Sajan Singh 
Bahadur kcsi kcvo, ado of Rutlam as 
Regent His Highness Maharaja Sir ( ul ib 
Singh Bahadur attained majority m 1 922 and 
was invested wPh full ruling poweis by His 
Excellency the Viceroy Ihe Maharija exemscs 
full sovereignty within his State and tin 
administration is now earned on by him with 
tlu help of 1 State Council of which His Highness 
himsclt is president His Highness is very 
much interested in all round progress of the 
Stite He takes a keen interest in admimstra 
tion and development ot agriculture md 
mineral resources He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and bridges 
throughout the State A State Bank — Bank of 
Baghelkhuid his recently been instituted 
which his its branches all over the State His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals lbout 500 His 
Highness h is got a son and heir named Sri 'S uvraj 
Maharij Kumar Martand Smgliji born on 15th 
Mart li 1923 

His Highness second m image with the 
diughter of H H the Maharaji of Kishcngaih 
was performed on the 1 8th lebruary 1925 

Dhar — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India takes its name 
from tne old city ol Dhar, long famous is the 
capitil of the Paimir Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the prese nt Rulers ot 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent In 

the middle of tho 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India sharing with 
Holkar and S< india the rule of Malwa The 
State came into tri aty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the tr( aty of 1819 
Ll Colonel H 11 the M ih ir ij 1 Sir UdijiRio 
Puar Silub Bihadur kosi, kovo 
kuk, died on 30th July 1920 There are 13 
Feudatones and 9 Bhumnis of whom 13 hold a 
guar intec from tlieBiitish Government Ihe 
population of the St ite according to the latest 
Census hgure is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively 

The present Ruler His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar balieb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is cirried on bv a 
Council Dcwan Bahadur K Nadkai is Dew an 
and President of the Council of Administration 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the Stite at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar 

Jaora State — This State is the only 
Treaty State m the Milwi Political Agency 
covering an aria of about 001 square milts with 
a total population oi 1,00,204, and has its head* 


qu irters at Jiora town lh< Chn fs ot Jaora 
claim descent from Abdul Mijid Khan an 
Afghan of tlu 1 ijik Klul from Sw\t Ihe 
first Nawib wis Abdul Glnfoor Kb in who 
obtmud the State about the ycir 1808 Tlu 
prt si nt Chief is Lieutenant Colonel Hu Highness 
E ikhi ud Daulah N iwab bn Mohammad Iftikh 11 
Ali Khan Si hib Bahadur Saulut e Jang G n K 
k 01 1 who wis bom m 1833 Hu Highmss 
is an H01101 iry Lieutenant Colonel in tin Indian 
Aimy 

In the adminutiation of the Stit( Hu High 
ness is assisted by a < oum ll is undei — 

President — His Highness the Naw ib Sahib 
Bahadm 

Vue 1 undent and ( fnef Minister — Khan 
bihib Muniruddm Ahnud H A 

Mlmbeks — 

hnanre Member — Birju Qidi Niwibnda 
Mohammid Hasir All Klim bilnb, Jh 11 
ippnent 

Military Secretary — i n rukli Siyer Major 
Niwib/idi Mohammad Mumtiz Ah Khm 
b ihib 

Private Secretary — Munta/im Balndui bihib 
zidi Mn Nisuuddiu Ahnud bihib 

S uretary and Mi inber — Mi N ui it Mob im 
mid Kh m M \ Li n ( \li^ ) 

Judicial s aretan/ and Judi/e ( lutf Court — 
M 11 /i \7im B«g Un glit 11 11 A LL n 
Senior Munbir htienut Hoard — V if mt 
A Chul Couit with a Chief Jiutiu md two 
Puum Judges hu il o be in e st ibhslud 

Uu soil of the Stite is among tin mlnsf m 
Milwi being munly ol tlu lust bluk viuetv 
he u mg exeellcnt oops of win it tottoii md 
poppy Tlu mi i h i mmnl kuihh is 
R v 12 00 000 

Rutlam — Is tin premier Rajput Stitt in the 
Malwa Agency It covers an area ot 871 square 
units, including that of tin lagir of khu 1 in the 
kushalgarh Chielslup which pivs an annu il 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar Ihe btitc was 
founded by Raja Rataiminghji 1 gnat grandson 
ot Raja Udai Singh ot Jodhpur in l(>a2 The 
Ruler of Rutlam is tin religious head of the 
Rijputs ot M ilw 1 md import mt cast* ques 
tions art referred to him for decision The 
State enjoys full and final civil and eriminal 
powers Ihe present Ruler of Rutlam is Major 
Gentril His Highne ss Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh 
(UIE,k( SI KCVO A l) ( to Hu M i jest v 
tin King Impel or who wis bom 111 1880 and 
cdueitid it Daly College Indort , received 
military training in Impirial Cadet Corps and 
invested with full powers 111 1898 His High 
ness served in the war in 1 ranee and Egvpt from 
1915 to 1918 was mentioDid in despatches 
and received the Croix d’Olticiers de legion 
d Honmur Salute 13 guns local 15 guns 

Dewan — Rai Bahadur Cliotil il ^ cima, iso 
Datia State — The rulers of this State in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundcla Rajputs of 
tiie Orchha house The te rritory w is granted 
by the chn f of Orchha to his son Bliagwan Rao 
in 162b,this was extended by conquest and bv 
grants from tlicIK lh) emperors The presentRuler 
Iaeut Colons 1 His nighness Maharaja Lokcndra 
Sir Gound Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G c I K (1932), 
K 0 81,191 8 who was bornin 1886and succeeded 
in 1907, m irried 1902, enjoys a salute of 16 guns 
He placed all his resources and his personal 
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services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern singh Dev Bahadur, kosi, the present Ruler 
ment during the Great War and established a The ruler of the State has thi hereditary titles 
War Hospital at Datia He is a progressive of His Highness Saramad i Rajahai Bundcl 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur and 
introduced many useful and Important reforms in enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns The 
his State He is a Vice President of St, John State has a population of 3,15 000 and an area 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross of 2 080 square miles The capital is Tikamgarh 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 30 miles from Lalitpur station on the G 1 P Ry 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of Orehha, the old capital has fallen into decay 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy He has built but is a place of mtt rest on account of its magni 
a hospital m the city named after Mrs Heale and ftcunt buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
to advance female education he has built a Bir Singh Dt v I the most famous ruler of the 
girls school named after Lady Willingdon State (1605 1627) The present ruler has in 
His Highness is a famous big game shot and troduced many reforms in thi state and has 
has shot more than 183 tigers brought the administration to an up to date 

Orehha State — The Rulers of this Stab 8 tandard 
are Bundela Rajputs dairnmg to be the des His Highness is assisted in the work of admims 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Btnares It tration by a cabinet consisting of the following — 
was founded as an independent State in 1048 1 His Highness the Sawai Mahendra 

AD 1 1 is the premier Trtaty State of Bundtl Miharaja Buhidur President 
khind — the other Bundela Princes being the 2 ltao Raja Rai Bahadur Pindit Shyam 
scions of Orchhi House It entered into rela Bthari Misra M A , 1 ice President 
tions with the British by the Treaty made in 3 Major Sajjan Singh Chief Secretary 

1812 A 1) His Highness Miharaja Sn Pratip 4 ( iptain (handra Sfn Finance Secretary 

Singh OCSi, q c I l dud in Marth 19 30 *> Mr M N Zutslu BA Howe Secretary 

and Ins b(<n succtded by his grind^on His 6 Pandit R S Shukla m A LI b , Poll 

Highness fe im ai Mahtndri Maharaji Sir 1 lr [tical Judicial Secretary 

SIKKIM. 


3ikkim is bounded on the north and north east | and received Rs 12,000 annually in lieu of it 
by Tibet, on the south east by Bhutan, on the i The State was previously under the Government 
south by the British district of Darjeeling and | of Bengal but was brought under the direct 
on the west by Nepal The population consists supervision of the Government of India in 1906 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese It forms The State is thinly populated the area being 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet | 2,818 square miles, and the population 109,651, 
The main axis of the Himalayas which runs chiefly Buddhists and Hindus The most lm 
east and west forms the boundary between portant crops are maize and rice There are 
Sikkim and Tibet The Singalila and Chola several trade routeB through Sikkim from 
ranges, which run southwards from the mam \ Darjeeling District into Tibet In the conven 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on tho i tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east of a trade mart but the results were disappoint 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow | ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
peaks of Kinchmjunga (28,146 feet\ one of i obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
the highest mountains in the world The mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
Chola range which is mnch loftier than that signed Trade with the British his increased in 
of Singalila, leaves the main chain at the recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
Dongkya La lakhs yearly A number of good roads have been 


Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century On the out 
break of the Nepal War in 1814 the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 


constructed in recent years The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
k c I E , was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918 The title of 
a C I E was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and K CIE on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923 The average revenue is Rs 5,20 422 

Political Officer in Sikkim — F Williamson 


BHUTAN 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an ctfvoy 
190 miles east and west along the southern , (the Hon A Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
•loi>cs of the central axis of the Himalayas ; grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern j surrendering the Duars to Bhutan On his 
Bengal and Assam Its area is 18,000 square i return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhist* annexed This was followed by the treaty of 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 1865 by which the State s relations with the 

The country formerly belonged to a tribe called Government of India were satisfactorily regu 
T ek-pa, but was wrested from them by some lated The State formerly received an allowance 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven of half a lakh a year from the British Govern 
tfenth century British relations with Bhutan ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
commenced in 1772 when the BhotiaB invaded of some areas on the southern borders This 
th( principality of Cooch Behar and British aid allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
wis invoked by that State After a number of eluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta 
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neae Government bound itsell to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities For these services he was made 
a K C I L and he has since entertained the Bn 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H H the Maharaja of 


Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, kosi koie 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities, the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head , and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are severa 1 hundreds On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop Is 
maize The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs 
They are of no military value 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES, 


The Indian States of the North West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral The area of the latter three 
is 3,000, 1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively 

Amb — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus m Independent Tanawala 

Chitral — Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Miss? on, and in 1889 on the establish 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler 
Amen ul Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed bv a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Nizam ul Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur 
dcred in 1895 A war was declared by Umra 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the igent at Gilgit who had been sent to 
Ghitialto report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1, 1895) to their relief 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously cult! - 
vated The internal administration of the 
country is (onducted by Hi^ Highness Capt 
Mohd N isir ul Mulk tin MUitir of Chitra 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand 

Dir — The territories of this State, about 

3.000 square miles m area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by 
\usufzai Pathans, the old non Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan A motor road has been construct 
ed to Dir from Malakand 

Swat — The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gubhahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, kbe, is a 
descendant of the famous Akhund Salub of Swat 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and wis recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in 1926 Ihe area 
of the State is 4,800 square miles and population 

300.000 Ihe Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about is miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand bv motor road 

Political Agent for Dvr , Swat and Chitral 


M ljor L H Cobb, c I L , 1 A 

STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 


the Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman Banganapallc and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is rulid by a 
Nawab lie in the centre of two British districts 


Name 


Travancore 

Cochin 

Pudukottai 

Banganapalle 

SaDdur 


Area 

sq 

Popula 

Estimated 

Gross 

Revenue 

males 

tion 

in lakhs 



of rupees 

7 625 

5,095,973 

241 36 

1,417 

1,205 016 

88 37 

1 179 

400 694 

23 11 

275 

39,239 

4 58 

167 

i 13 583 

2 21 


Ihese States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923 

Travancore — Ibis State which has an 
area of 7 624,84 square miles and a population 
of 5,095,973 with a revenue of Rs 232,93 lakh 1 - 
occupies the south west portion of the Indian 
Peninsula forming ail irregular triangle with its 
apex at Cape Comorin 1 ho early history of 
PTavancore is in griat part traditional, but 
there is little doubt that H H the Maharija 
is the representative of the ( hera dynasty 
one of the three great Hindu dyn isties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
wtre all subdued and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
solidated and brought under one rule by Maha 
raja Marthanda Varma (1729 58) The English 
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first settled at Anjengo a few miles to the north 
of Irivandrmn, and built a factory there in 
lf>84 In the wars in which the East India 
Lorn pan y were engaged in Madura and linne 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore St itc gave assistance to the British 
authorities J i ivan core was reckon* d as one 
of the staunchest alia s ot the British Power and 
wis accordingly included in the Ireaty made in 
1784 betwun tin East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore lo protect tin btate from 
possible inroads by Lippu, an arrangeme nt was 
come to in 1788 with the EHst India Company 
and in 1795 a formal tri aty was concluded by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan 
core from all lorcign enemas In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by lravamort was 
fixed af 8 lakhs of rupees 

11 H the Malm ij i ( b 7th November 1912) 
4 isn ndt d the misnid on tin 1st beptembci 1024 
Dining flu m non M the Stik vv asm led by ITer 
Hgjim ss Miharam Setu 1 ikshmi l>ai, c i Hint 
ot tin Alilnraji as Regent on his behalf Ills 
JJighnist, w is inyested with ruling powers on 
tin btli Ncnimbtr 1‘Hl i In work of legist x 
(ion w is uitiustid to i li^islitnc Counul 
rstiblished is e\rl\ as iHhS ihe 1 egisl iturc 
was list ri ( oust it ut ed in J inuiry 1933 when a 
bicimiril bod\ w is instituted Ihe new 
Clumbers, nz the Su AIul im Assembly and 
tin Sri C hiti i st it i ( ouin ll in\ e i pri domin int 
c lei ted nonollnnl mijority Both Chimbtrs 
possess tin. uJit to yote on tin uinu il budget 
to move rt solutions and isk qutstions Both 
Chambers li n ( ilso the right to initnte lt„isli 
turn lln i If i turns to tin Assembly are based 
on i yvidi trim lust DifFtrmcts ol opinion 
bitwtm Un two (himlxrs will be si ttleel by a 
Joint (onnnitlu i unsistmg ot m equ il number 
of im mix is sih i ti d by (ichChimlxi AA omen 
iri pi k i d on i footing of complete equality 
with nn n m tin nnttir both ot tr nicliuc and 
mi mix rslnp in tlie J e^isliture 

Local Si If Lo\ernnient on a small seile 
exists m the more important town'. The 
State supports a mil it iry force of 1,471 nun 
Idueition liisadvancfd considerably in n. cud 
yiars and tin State tikis i Lading pi ice in 
th it resjx ct 1 n the matt* r ot fi male i d ucation 
the St it h is a leidmg place imon g Indian Stati s 
and the Br tish Indian Province* I In priuei 
iai food grun grown is rice but the mini 
source of agricultural wealth is tlie coco unit 
Other crops ire pepper, arcca nut j ick fruit 
nu r 'ir < ane ami tipioii Jtubbi r and tea arc 
among other important products Cotton wt iv 
ing and the m iking of matting from the 
coir art among the chief indnstru s within 
it i ent yc xis a fillip Jus been _i\in to tlie devc 
lopment of industries is will is tin ufs mil 
crafts of the Stite I In Pilhyisil Hydio 
electric w oiks thi Rubber t n tory in iiivui 
drum the contemplited (him cliy uul 
Porcelain factoi v mcl the uidithui of in Ait 
Oilliry mimd ( hithrd iy am it Iriymdrum 
an the lesults <f the new policy iuitntul by 
His Highness the Alahuiji Ihe State Is 

well proyulid witli roads and with a nituial 
system of back waters be sides canals and rivers 
nay liable for country crafts One lim ol 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts icro s the State from east to west and 


then runs along the Coast to the Capital More 
Hallway bins are in contemplation The 
capital is Trivandrum 

Agent to the Governor-General — C P Skune 
0 13 F I ( S 

Dewcin — Sir C P Ram iswamy Iyer k 0 I E 

Cochin — This State on the south west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the Stati of Travancore 
Very little is known of its early history Ac- 
cording to tiadition the Rajas of Cochin hold 
tin territory in right of disci nt from Cheraman 
Pi rum al who governed the whole country of 
Kerali including Travancore and Malabai, as 
Viceroy of the Choli Kings ibout the hi ginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards csta 
blndicd himself as an independent Ruler In 
1502 the Portuguest yviro allowed to setth in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
ycai they built a foit md established comraer 
cial relations in the State In the earlier wars 
yvith the /annum of t ilieut tiny assisted the 
Raj is of Cochin The mflue nee of the Portu 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in l(>0t they were ousted from the town of 
( ochin by thi Dutch with whom tin R ija 
entered into frundh rolitions About a ce n 
tur\ liter in 1759, when thi Dutch poywr began 
to di dine, thi R ij i w is attacked bv tin 7 uno 
mi ot Cilicut yvho yy is expelled yvith ohi is^is 
tinee ot the R ij i of ffi n mcorc In 177(> the 
St ate yvas conqm red bv llyelei All to whom 
it remained tributarv and subordiinte and 
subsequently to Ins son JippuSultm A troatv 
yvas cone ludi el in 1791 b< twi i n tin R ij i and the 
East Indu Company by which His Higlimss 
a„rud to hi conn tnbutiry to the Hiitish 
Government toi lusti riitorics which win thin 
in tlie poesission oi lippu, and to pay a 
subsidy 

Hu Highness Shu Su It mu Y irm ill, flCIE 
who ascended the thione m J mu u y 19J5 li iving 
demised on 25th AI ue h 1922 Jlu Jli^imess Shn 
Sn Lama A uma e ( I i wiio y\ is born on 50th 
De i enibe r 1 b(*l sin ( ceded to the thione md yv is 
duly instillid is Mahaiiji on 1st June 19 52 
ihe ulmimsti itiou is conducted undei the 
control of the Milmiji yvliose chief Alimstci 
uul I xecutiye office i is the Dtyvtn, Sn K lv 
Shininukhim (Jutty kcii J he foie^D of 
(ochin foim one ot its most valu ible isscls 
Ihey iboundin te ik ebony bl u Kwood, irid other 
viluibleticcs Riecfoims tlie staple of cultivi 
tion ( oe o inuts ue 1 irgi ly l ilsi d in the s indv 
ti lets mil then piodutts foim the chief ixpoits 
of the St iti ( ommunir itions by io ul and b u k 
w iters ue good md the Stite oyvns i line of 
i ulw xy fiom Shoi more to I inikulun the 
capit il of tin St itc, md a lorcsf Stc un lr unw iy 
used in dey doping the forests Ihe Stite 
supports a force of 1 15 officeis uul 57 5 men 

lit wit nt for Madras states — C P Shrine 
o « l , I c s 

Pudukkottai — Ibis Stati is bounded on the 
noith and west by irichinopoly, on the south 
by llamnad and on the e aBt by Tanjore Tn 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Lhola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
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English began during the Carnatic wars Dur 
ing the siege of Inchmopoly by the French in 

752, the Tondunan of the turn did good service 
vo tlie Company s cause by sending them pro 
visions although his own country was on at 
1 ast on< occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of ins fldc lit \ to the English In 1756 he 
sent some of his tioops to assist Muham 
mad Yusuf the Company s sepoy eomuian 
dint, in settling tin Midurx and Tmue vellv 
countru s bubseque ntly he was ot mu< h s< rviec 
in the wars with Haidar All His s< rv ices we lc 
rewarded by a grant ot territory subjee 1 to the 
conditions that tin district should not be ill 
nated (L80t>) Ap irt from that there is no tit ity 
or an mg< me nt with the Paja His Highlit ss 
Sn Jriliuiimbi His Raja Raj igopala londi 
mm Bahadur the present luler, is a minoi 
Hi wis installed as R ij 1 on 19 11 28 Ihe id 
mmistiation of the State is earned on l>\ 
an Administrator Tin. \arious depirrmonts 
constituted on the British India model I In 
principal food crop is rue J lie forests whu ’1 
rover about one seventh ot the State contun 
only small timber Tlierc are noiirge ndustucs 
I he state is will provided with roads hut! 
Pudukkottai is tin only mumcipil town in tin , 
St itc j 

A</mt to the Con rnor General — Lt Col W 
A M G 11 stin enr 

Banganapalle — This is a small State in two 
dttaclicd portions which in the eighteenth e on 
turv pissed fiom II \ dir ibid to My son ind 
back a„ain to Hvdenbid The control ove 1 ir 
wis ce did to tin Madras Government hv tin 
Mi/am in 1800 1 lu present rul< r is Niwib. 

AIe< r i izle All Khan Bahadur 1 h° chief! 
food gi 1111 is cholim The N iwab pays no tn 1 
bute md m mil 11 ns no military torce Tin 
revenue of the Stati Is over 3 1 iklis Tht Kawab [ 
enjoys a siluti of > gum 

Aqcnt to the Governor Ct neuil — It ( o! j 
W \ M Gars tin Clii 


Sandur — Sindur is the only Maliratta State 
in South India and in political rel itions with 
the Government of Indn through the Agent 
to the Go v« 1 nor General it Trivmdium The 
State was conquered meirly eighteenth century 
by Siddoji Rio ancestoi of the present Ruler 
fiom a poligir of the Bcdar tribe During the 
tunc of his son ind successor Morar Rao the 
Si itc reached the /cnith of its territorial lk 
pension In the Cirnatic md Mysore wars 
Moi 11 Rao wis the staum best illy ot theBritish 
Ihe Stite cime into political re] itions with 
the Bntish in 1818 The Ruler e\c rcisc s powers 
ot life and death In 1S7C the pioper style ot 
uldicss of the Rule r w is icknovvlc clge d by the 
Government of Indi 1 This is one oi the 116 
impoitmt Stites which lecuvtd (.innings 
Sm id oi Adoption in 1862 The Rulci also his 
\c sted intc rc sts in Gajcndrigid 1 jagliir in 
Bombiy PiesuUney held on his bthilf by 
( ertain junioi me mbc is of his f unily ihe St ito 
piys no tribute to the Crown lhc Ruler is the 
tountun he idol ill iiithority — judicial lcgisla 
tivr md executive He his cstililislud an 

independent (hut (emit pre sided over by the 
se 11101 most mcmbei oi tin M idris judicnl 
scivice whose seivias hive bee 11 lent to flu 
St itc unde 1 1 special irimgemuit with the 

M ulus Government Iliac is a St ite ( mine ll 
to miti itc ill lcgisl itive me isurrs md an Em cu 
tive Council in Umgc of the idministr ition 
Ihe Stale his minciil deposits of tlie first 
quility c sp.ci illy rriinginesc The ton sts 
1 bound in sindHwood which is is 11 th m oil 
content as that oi Myaue 

iht pic sent Ruler is Riji Shrmnnt 
\cshwint Rio JTmduiao GI 101 p ulc Mimlakit 
in id 11 Semap itln 

Prisulnit of the Lx<riitn, Council — Shiimant 
SudirB Y Rijc Ghorpide 

8 tatc l ht<tn — 'll M Dtshmukli 11 v ir b , 
Bir it 1 iw (1 v Miuistc 1 ( 1* (rovl ) 

1 t/t nt In tin (tomnoi (tnuial — •( P Skiine, 
ODL I ( s 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Western India States Agency — K ithnw , 
in which tlu nnjoutv oi the Stites m this 
Age nc \ in situ itc <1 is tin pmmsuli lv mg 
linmc hi itc 1\ to tin not tli ot Gujc 1 it in tin 
Bombiv Pn sub in v Its extinne length is 
ibout 220 miles ml its gie itistbic idtli ibout 
165 mile s while the total nci is about 2i44> 
sq miles It is fen tlie most put Hit except 
tor tlie G 11 toust when time exist the 
only lions still suiviviiiv, in In I 11 

The politic il 01 g ini v t non oi tin Age nc v is 
unusuil in tint bisulis tin noimil syste m oi 
Silute S ites in jiohtie il ulitions with tlu 
Resident nid non s ilutc St ite s in politic il 
ulatjons witli the Political Agents ot the sub 
ordnnte agcneies time ue ulministcrtd lie is 
which include the ( i\ il St itions oi Rijkot 
Widliwin ind Sidi 1 md gioups oiiuniim 1 ible 
petty e stites Known is I buns 1 he littei 
ue unde 1 the dm e t supe rvision »f the Politic il 
Agents These I h in is wile oiiginilly olf 
shoots of 1 iigoi St ite s but owing to the sy ste mot 
sine issue hold* is dividing then lmitigc 
imongst ill tlu 11 luus t ( ustom juevilent 
imongst the T\ battles, who give the il name to the 


provime tiny have become so subdivided as 
to re neb 1 imp! u tie il the noimil id ministration 
md the cvieise ot iny juusdie tioinl powers by 
e ich individml holebr The Ageney lias, 
tlicicfore issumed then powcis and carues 
out the idministr ition on tin ir bthalf 

lho liibtoiy of tlu Butish e orine etion with 
Kitliiawu eommenees with Colonel YA liters 
settlement of 1807 In 1863 tin States were 
divided into seven cIisms md ilthough these 
hive since been ibolishul the jurisdictions 
fixe d in tint ye u still rtm 1111 gr ide d 

Loimcily the Politu il Aelmimsti ition ot the 
A\ 1 ste m Indi i St ites vv is the 1 ts ponsibihty ot the 
(.ommmnt oi Boiubtv Tlu ti m-lci of St ite s 
to dine t politic il u 1 itions with the Goveinmmt 
ot ludn a eli ui^e which wis idiot ltd m the 
Montague (In lmstord Re port on ( (institution il 
Re toi ms wis not e lined out until 1924 Ihe 
thststlge ill the pioeesK v\ is the nc ition ot a 

mwAgiini 111 dim t it 1 ition with the Govern 
me nt ot Indn know 11 is the \Y e ste in indi 1 St ites 
Ageney Jills \ge nt v lonipnstd tlu vvliole ot 
the ue 1 eont lining tlu old lvitlmwai Guteh 
and Pilaupur Agencies 
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The other States in the Bombay Presidency 
which for the time being remained in political 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
wc retransferred to the control of the Gov< rnmcnt 
of India with effect from the 1st April 1933 
This transfer necessitated the regrouping not 
only of the remaining Bombay States but also 
of some of the States of the Western India 
States Agency The States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Agency the former haung being part of the 
old Mihi Kantha Agencj md the latter part 
of the Western Indu States Aguicy The 
States md estate s of the Mahi Kantha ind Banas 
Kanth i Agencies were united in the present 
Saber K intha Agency, the third subordinate 
Agency of the Western India States Agency 

The headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency ire situated at Rijkot which has been 
the seat of the Representative of the Government 
for over 100 veirs m the Rajkot Civil Station 
whieh wis first leased from the Rajkot State in 
180 3 The personnel of the Ileadqinrtcife is 
as follow ^ — 

Resident for the States of Western India The 
Hon ble Sir ( ourtemv La timer, k c l 1 c b I 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India I) R Norman I c fe 

Secretary to the lion hie the Resident Majoi 
( W L Hirvi y, ¥ (. 

The s ilute States m this Agency ire 17 m 
number mmelj — 

1 Cutch State 2 IdirStite 3 Jumgadh 
State 4 Nawan igir St itc 5 Bhavnagir State 
b Poi binder Stite 7 Dhrangadliri State 
8 Rielhanpur State 9 Morvi Stat< 10 Gondii 
State 11 Tifr ibid St iti 12 Wakancr Stitc 
13 Pihtan* State 14 Dhrol State 15 Timbdi 
Stcte 10 Rajkot St it< , and 17 W idhwan 
St ite 

The mi bold mate lgencies ne three in number 
mm* 1} — 

Weste rn K ithi ivvar Age nc\ , 

Risfe rn R ithi iw ir Agcney , ind 

Sab u Kantha Agency 

Western Kathiawar Agency — The Western 
Kathi ivv ir Age ik\ with H< adqu irte rs it Rajkot 
Civil Stition w is constituted bv the imalgima 
ticm m 1923 of two (Sorath and II ilai) out of the 
lour Prints or Districts into which the provinee 
of Kathi over w is formerly divided The 
combined district which w is at first ntmed 

Th< Western Kithiawar Stitts was given 
its present designation in 1927 

The Agmcy contains 41 non salute juiisdie 
tioftal Stites md Talukas md four Ihma circles 
Among Jurisdictional Stitts m direct political 
relations with the Politic il ^gent, the following 
are prominent — 

Jisdan Manavular Ilia na Dev li \ idu, 
111 pur Walia, Kotda Sangmi, Jetpui Pitindia 
Vetpur Bilklia and Khirisra 

Political Agent T B Creigh (ocn, iCb 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency — The I istern 
Kathiiwir Agtnty, with He ulquarte rs at 
Wadhwin Civil Station w is constituted in 1923 


by combining the two Prants of Thalawad and 
Gohclwad The combined District was first 
styled The Eastern Kathiawar States and 
was given it present designation in 1927 The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency 

The Agency contains 15 non salute jurisdic 
tional States and Talukas and 7 Thana Circles 

Among jurisdictional Stites in direct jiolitical 
relations with the Political Agent T astern 
Kathiawar Agency, the following arc piomi 
nent — 

Lakhtar Say la, CTiuda, \ala, Lathi, Midi, 
Bajma and Patdi 

Political Agent Major H M Poulton 

Sabar Kantha Agency — The Sabir Kanthi 
Agenev with Heidquirters it Sadi i Civil 
Stition w is constitute d by the iraalgamation 
of the M iln Kanth i and Ban is Kanth i Ageneie s. 
Previous to 19 33 the idinmistration ot these 
two igeneies was on the usual lines with i 
Political Age nt m e harge of e ach while after that 
dite the organisation wis issimilateel to that 
of the other two agenues 

The Agency contains 40 jurisdictional non 
salute State sand nine Thana Circles 

Among Chiefs m direct relitions with the 
Political Agent, the Stites of Ihirid md Wu> 
ire prominent 

Political iqenl h B Wakefield, I t b 

Bhavnagar — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay llie Gohcl 
llajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260 under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji — are 
descended respective y the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
ana Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
I tl e ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas 
The State was split up when Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were divided between th< Peshwa 
and the Gaekw r ar , but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs 1 28 060 to the 
British Government, Rs 3,581 8 0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna 
gadh His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar - 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsmhji, kcsi on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, 
K c I E as President The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T K 
T rived i Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 

M A , LL B , Bar at Law and Mr A 1* Pattani 
w a (Cantab ) One noteworthy feature ot 
m the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directl responsible to the Council 
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The chief products of the State are grain, 
rotton, sugar cane and salt The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on aD extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry 

Population (in 1931) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent were Hindus and 8 per cent 
Mahomedans The average income for the last 
five ytarswas Rs 1,58,07 052 and the average 
expenditure Rs 1 17 60 182 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn ot Cutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head ot the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas This Rajput clan is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence movmg to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat 
Being the guardians of the North Eastern mar 
ches of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari 
ous -vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb The States of Wankaner Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than Lakhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
Gill*, KOSi, Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas The administration is conducted under 
tin Miharaja sdirution^ b\ i ( ouiu il < ousting 
ot i \icc Piesiduit ind two niernbi is Politic il 
ind Milit iry flu Mill bang (nimcntlv fit for 
cotton cultivation the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is quarried from the hills situated within 
the State Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
products of salt are also manufactured in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture 
To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory In Dhrangadhra, known 
a8 the Shri Shakti Alkali Works for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye products of salt 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra a fortified 
town 75 miles west of Ahmedabad 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Tunction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B B & C I 
Railway An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic 

Gondal State — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadcja stock with the 
title of H H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre 
sent Rulei being H H Shri Bhagwat Smhji, 


GCIBjOCSI The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I, had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhoji II, the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“ importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State 
The State pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated tin Dlwisa Dhoiaji lint It owns tht 
Dhasa Jim Jodhpur sution called the Gondii 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bagasrn Extt ns ion 
ind managt s it along with the Porbindar Statt 
Railway and tht Jt talsar Rajkot Railwij 
subsequently built m p irtiurship with other 
Nitnt Stitts in Kithiawir There irt no 
txpoit md import duts tilt ptoplt bt mg tm 
from tixcs ind dues ( ompu itivt lv sptaking 
Gondal stinds first in Kithnwar m respett 
of tht spit ad of education icmal< t duration 
in the Statt being compulsory Rs 32 2 > laklis 
havt beta spent on irrigition tanks and < anils 
wittr supply ind ehttrmty to tht towns of 
Gondii, Dhoraji and Upltta lht c i pita 1 is 
Gondal a tortifltd town on the lint bttwetn 
Rijkot inti JetaGir 

Junagadh State — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen 
insula between 24 a -44 and 21° 53' North lati 
tude 70° and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea The 
State is divided into 12 Mahals It has 1 b ports 
of which the principal are Veraval Mangrol and 
Nawabandar I he principal rivers in the State 
aretheBhadar Uben, Ozat Hiran Saraswati 
Machhundri, Slngaoda Meghal, Vrajmi, Ilaval 
and Sabli lhe principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 
India is situated on the slope of theGimar and 
the Datar Hills while in antiquity and his 
toncal interest it yields to none The L pperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour 
hood is honey combed with caves of their 
remains There are a number of fine modern 
buildings in the town The famous Asoka in 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill which is sacred 
to the Jains the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus lo the south east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas It supplies tira 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion The area of the State is 3 337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs 90 00,000 The total population 
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according to the census of 1931 is 545 152 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Btgra of Alimedabod 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled bj 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe During the 
reign of theEmptror Akbar it became a dt 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho 
ritv of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat About 
1715 when the representative of the MoghaR 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, bherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler 
expelled the Moghal Governor and established 
his own rule Ihe ruler of Junagidh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807 The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar 
sesamum wheat rice, sugar cane cereals, grass 
timber stone, castor seed, fish country tobacco, 
giouminuts cocoanuts bamboos, etc wink 
those of manufacture are ghee molasses sugar 
cmdy, copper and brassware djed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery hardvaie, 
leather bamboo furniture, ttc TlieStite pitjs 
a tubule of Rs 28 394 annuillj to the Para 
mount Power and Peshkishi of Rs 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gat kwar on the other hand, 
the State of Tunagadh receives a tribute stvhd 
Zoit ilbi amounting to Rs 92 421 from not less 
than 1 54 States and J alnkas, a relic of the davs 
of Mahomed in suprimacy Ihe State main 
tains Stab fords consisting oi 1 ancers and the 
M ihabat Khanji Infantrv the sanctioned 
stungth of the former bring 171 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag pipe Band 

J h< present IS iwab is Bis Uiglimss Sii 
Mahabat Khan III, G C l E K O b I who is the 
ninth in su< cession and sc vcntli in descent from 
Bis Highness Bahadnrkhanji 1 the founder ol 
the Babi family of Ti nagadh in 1795 A D His 
Highness the Hawaii Sahc b was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeedc d to the gadi in 1911 

hitler — ills Highness Sir M ihabat Klianji 
Kasulkhanji goie htsi 

Ht ir Apparent — Sh ihzada M a h o m c d 
Dll iwarkhanji, 2nd Shahzuda Mahomed 
Himatkhanji 

7 rt s uhnt of t/u ( ounttl — J Monte ith, L'-q 
c l 1 ICS 

Nawanagar Stale on the southern shoie 
of the Gulf ol Cutch, has an area oi I 791 squat c 
miles The Maharaj i ot Navanagar is a Jade ja 
Italput by caste and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao ot Cutch The fade jas 
ongmallv e ntered Kathiawar from ( utch and 
dispossessed the ancient famdv of Jethwis then 
establishe d at Gliumli The town of Tamnagar 
was founded in 1540 The present Jam Sihehis 
i leut ( olone.1 His Highness Mahaiaja Jam Shri 
Digvijavasinhji Siheb, kcst who succeeded 
in Apiii 1931 Ihe principal produets aio 
grain cotton and oil seeds shipped from the 
ports of the State A small pearl flsherv lies 
off the coast J he State pays a tribute of 
Rs 1 20 09 5 per annum jointly to the liiitish 
Government the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh 
The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State I ancers and 14 company 
of the State Infantry 1 he capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place nearly 4 miles in circuit 
situated 5 mile s cast ot the noi tot Be di a modern 


port affording all facilities The State owns a 
Railway which trivcises through its entire 
territory ind is part of the Railwiy system 
eonmeting the Pemnsuli with the mainland 
Population 4,09,192 Revenue nearly 
Rs 94 lakhs 

Dewan — Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 
n a lin 

Revenue Secretary — Gokulbhai B Desai, 

B ir at- Law 

Military Secretary and Home Mtmber — 
Lt Col It K Himmatsinhji 

Cutch — Tlie State is bounded on the north 
and northwest by Sind, on the east bv tbe 
Palan pur Agency on the south by the Peninsula 
oi Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south west by the Indian Ocean Its area 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called tbe 
Rann of (.utch is 8 249 square miles J hi 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness M ah a Rao Sri khengnrji 
Savai Bahadur GOBI, OOIF, resides Prom 
its isolated position, the spec i vl characteristic of 
its people their peculiar diilect and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler the pi ninsuln ot Cutch has more 
of the eleminls of a distinct n itiouallty 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay Iheearlust historic notices of the 
State occur In the Greek writers Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen 
tury Ihe section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known is the 
Tadejas or ‘children of Tada The British made 
a treaty with the State in J815 There 
is a fair proportion oi good arable soil in Cutch 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea r J he ruling chief is the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryot A notable fict m connection with the 
idmimstration of the Cutch State is the number 
md position of the Bhayat Ihesc are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency The number of these erdefs is 137 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16 000 Ihe British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj the 
State now pays Rs 82 257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand 

Porbandar — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 042i square miles 
and has a population of 1 15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931 The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
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Burma Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports The State has its own 
Railway The well known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India Porbandar Glue (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa The Indian Cement F ictory 
of Messrs lata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912 It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition Among more recent industries 
miv la. m« ntioned tin establishment of the 
ISadltr Silt Works and the Maharan 1 Spinning 
and Weiving Mill The State mamt mis a Mill 
taiy lorcc 

His Highness Maharaja Bana Sahib Sliri Sii 
Natwarsmhji Bahadur, KObi, is the present 
Bul< 1 of the Stato Born on the 30th June 1901, 
His Highness ascended the qmh on the 26th 
Tanuary 1920 and married Puncess Rupaliba 
Saheb, MB] , of Limbdi 

Radhanpur is a fli st class State w ith an are i 
of 1,150 squire milts which is held by a branch 
of the illusti 1011 s Babi family who since the 
rt ign of Humayun hive always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat lhc present Ruler 
is nis Highness Nawab Muitu/ ikhanji 
lora\ ukli inji Nawib Saheb of Radh in- 
pur The 'Rate miintains a Police force 
oi 209 l lie print ij>il products are cotton 
whe at md grain 1 he capital is Radhanpur 
town, <1 t onsnlcrable trade centre for Northern 
Gujint and Cute li Saini has a cotton 
picss and i ginning f ictories there is one 
ginning laitoiv at Munjpui and one it 
Sanktsliwai which is a guat ecntie of Jain 
pilgrimage ill the yen round Gotarka Dev 
and iiakod I oti are also the principal places of 
pilgmmigc jor Mahommcdans, Vaishnavas and 
Brahmins respectively 

Jhtn aic several ancient monuments in flic 
State viz , I itchhotc at Radhanpur, Jhalorc s 
leba at Subapuie Lotcshvara Mahadt v at Loti 
Sankhcshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Waghcl 
tmk at Waghcl Varanatha place at Waghcl 
latlcshwar Mahadcv at latehpur Rajaypura 
Bhotava Old Masjid at Munjpur Place of Ashan 
at Gotaiki Mahahali Pir s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilk intha Mahadcv at Ivunwar 

Ihcic is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as Hie Husseinbakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas 


nis HiglmesB the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named Vadhiar Bank 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money lenders 

Idar — Idar is a Fhst Glass State with an 
area of 1 669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs llie present Ruler 
of Id ir II H Maharaji bhri Himmat Singhji 
is a Rajput of the Ratliod elm He we 
born in 1899 A D and ascended the qadi in 
1911 011 the demise of His late Highness 
Maliarija 8 ii Dowl it Singhji His H ighm ss 
accompanied His late Highness It Col Sii 
Dowlat Singhji to Inn ope when the idle r \vi nt 
to attend tlie Coronation of His Majc stv the King; 
Emperor in l-oiidon and acted is Pige to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Dirbu hi Id 
it Delhi in 1911 The subordinate V cud it or y 
Jigirdais are divided into three classes lhc 
J igirdars compiised in the cliss of Blnv its ire 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom gr nits 
have bee n made in miintcnanci or as a Jiw irak 
Those known as Sardar Pittawats are discen 
d ints of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Smghji and RaiSmghji, the founder of tin 
picsent M irwar dynasty when they took posses 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A D 
on condition of military sc rvi< 1 In the case of 
the Bhoomias aio included all subordinate 
Icudatoncs who were in possession of their 
Pittas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dvnistv The pittas tiny hold were acquiieci 
by their ancestois by gnnt fiom the fount r Rno 
BulcrH of the Stitc J hi M iharaja receives 
Rs 62,427 annudly on iceount of Khichdi ind 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary tilukas of the Mahi Kautha 
Agency and others and piys Rs 30 140 as 
Ghasdnna to Gaekwar of Laioda through the 
Bntish Government 

Vijaynagar — 'I he State lus an arc* of 
1 15 square miles with a population of 8 491 and 
an animal rovenuo of about Rs 91 859 lhe 
Ruler is Ratliod Rajput His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar blit on being driven from 
that place established their rule in 1 olo 
The present Chief is Rio Sliri Hamniisinhji 
nmdnsinliji He was boin on 3rd Janu iry 1904 
and succeeded to the qadi in 1916 I he Ruler 
has no siluto but on aciount of tho historic 
importance of tho family he enjoyed rank 
above tho Ruler of tho silute State of Danta 
in the old Main Kantlia A gene} 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bomb iv St ites sine e April 1933 many St ites 
and Bstites which were preyiously included in 
the various Politn il Agencies of the Bombay 
Goyernment have now been mi luded In a newly 
formed Politic il Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency 
lhe charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the c barge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the Resident for Baroda and 
the Guj irat States lhe Political Agencies thus 
amalgamated were the Rewa Kantha Agency 
the Kaira Agenc y , the Surat A gene 3 , the Nasik 
Agency and the Th 111 a Agency 


lhc following are the full powered silute 
St ites now m duec t politic il relations with the 
Goyunmint ot Indn thiough the Ri sident tor 
Barodi and the Gujirit Stitcs — 


( 1 ) Bilasmor 

(2) Bansda 

(3) Bana 

(4) Baroda 

(5) Cambay 

( 6 ) C h h o t a 

Udepur 

(7) Dhirampur 

( 8 ) Jawhar 


(Old Rewi lvanthi Agency) 
(Old Surat Agency) 

(Old ltew 1 Iv intha Agency) 

(Old Rair 1 Agency ) 

(Old Rewa lvanthi Agency) 
(Old Surat Agency) 

(Old than 1 Agency) 
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(9) Lunawada 

(10) Rajpipla 

(11) Sachin 

(12) Sant 


(Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 
(Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 
(Old Surat Agency) 

(Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 


The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of — 

Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States — 
Lieutenant Colonel J L R Weir, c I i 

Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and the 
Gujarat States — A P Low Esq I c s 

Under Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujerat States — Lt R A Me Conaghcy 
Assistant Secretary to the Agent for Baroda and 
Gujarat States — Mr A W DcCruz 

Balasinor — Ihis State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 52 525 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 2£ lakhs The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babi family The 
State pays a tribute of Rs 9,700 9 8 to the 
British Government and Rs 3,077 11 1 to the 
Baroda Government 1 he name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvar 
khanji, Nawab of Balasinor He was born on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899 The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes 
Sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 


Khan Saheb Bahadur Hi was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930 His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns 

Chhota Udepur — This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1 44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs 14£ lakhs The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484 The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji He was 
bora on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
of his father He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Dharampar — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 12 lakhs The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mythology They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana bhn 
Vijaydevji Mohandcvji, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 26th March 1921 His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns 


Bansda — This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 7£ lakhs lhe Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji 
was bora on 16th h ebruary 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911 The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns 

Baria — The State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B B Al 
C I Railway at a distance of 10 miles 1 he ave 
rage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs 1 he 
Ruler Lieut t olonel His Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji kcsi is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Ivhicln Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Guj trat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian Stite His Highness served in France 
and Handers in the Great 1 uropean War and 
in the Afghan W ir, 1919 He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns 
Cambay — 1 his State has an area of 392 square 
miles a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of ibout Rs 13 lakhs The founder of 
the Ruling family wis Najm e sani Mominkhan 
I, tin list but om of tin Muhammadan Gov (inois 
of Gujant The jirc suit Rulci is Najm ud j 
Daulih Mumtaz ul Mulk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Dilivcr Jung Nawib Mirza Hussain Yivuil 


Jawhar — This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Ivonkan plain It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rs likhs Up to the period of the 
first Mahomcdan inv ision of the Deccan 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli Chief 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
| as the hide of a bull would cover lhe Koli 
i Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus onclosed 
the territory of the State The present Chief, 
llaja Pataiigsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsha 
is a minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration The Raja is entitled 
to become a member of tho Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Lunawada — The State has an area of 388 
square miles, i population of 95 102 and an 
annual revenue of ibout Rs 5£ lakhs llie 
Rulers of Luna wadi belong to the historn 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their des< ent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat) Besides having fine pitches of good 
agricultural land, tho State contains a consider 
able forest area yielding rich timber The 
present Rulei Lieut Maharina Shri \ irbhadra 
smhji, was invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1930 He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys i dynastic salute of 9 
guns 

Rajpipia — This important State lies to the 
south ot the Naibada It has an area of 1,517£ 
square miles a population of 2, 0b, 08a and an 
average annual revenue of about Rs 24J laklis 
The lands are rich and very fertile and eveept 
tor a tew forest clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
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the south-east talukas The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H H Maharana 
Shri Sir Vijaysinhji K C S I , is said to derive its 
origin from a Rajput of the Gohel clan Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests ihe 
capital is Rajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns 

Sachin — Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Ab\ssmian States in India The mecstors 
of the Niwab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira Tin founder of the Ruling Houst of 
Sat hin wis N iwab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommt d 
Yakut Khan In 1784, on the death of his 
fitlitr Niwib Sidi Abdul Karim Mohomnud 
Yakut Khan became N iwab of Jinjira but the 
Throne wts seized by Sidi Jahwir in f ivour ol 
Niwab Sidi Mohommcd Abdul Karim Mohom 
m<d Yakut Khin h youngt 1 brother This l<d 
to seveiil complicationh which JSTawib Sidi 
Abdul Kanin Mohommt d Y ikut Khan dttidtd 
to i\onl md made tin grt it sacrifice of It iving 
Jmjiri with his youngt r brother Nawib Sidi 
Mohommt d Abdul Kaim Yikut Kb in mttndtd 
to go to lippu Suit in ind gun his support but 
is this wis considered impolitic tin Honoui iblc 
the East India Comptnv intent 111 d as mtdn 
tors uid tliiough tht good offices of Mr Millet 
( iltt rwirds Sir Ch irlt s) and N 111 1 1 urn ims the 
Primt Minister of His Highness tht Peshwi 
1 Iriple Alhanct was signed on tin btli June 
1741 by whith Nawab Sidi Alxlul K mm 
Mohommt d Yakut Khan took the Stitt of 
Sathin Ntwib Sidi Abdul K trim Mohomnud 
Yikut Khan was granttdthi ht icelitarv titlt of 
Niwibbv tht lmipcror ol Delhi His Impunl 
Mijtstv Shih Alum 11 tnd wis also gitnttd 1 

H ift Hizin md tin Mihi Miritib 
Iht Rult rs of Sithin tit known is amongst the 
first powerful Pruitts m Intiia to line etmtnttd 
in ilhanct of perpetual fntndship witli tin 
British iht pit st nt Ruler is His Hiehne ‘•s 
Nawib Sidi Mohommcd Hudtr Mohommt d 
Y ikut Klim who wis born on the 11th cf 
St ptt mbt r 1904 md succt t d< cl to tht Throne on 
14th Nov < mix r 1930 Ills Highness is a member 
of the ( hunbt r of Primes m his own right 

Sant — This State lias an area of 344 square 
miles a population of 81,538 and an annual 
revenue ol about Rs 5£ likhs The Ruling 
family belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the 
Puv ir or Farmar Rajputs llie Rulers used 
to pa\ a tribute of 5,184 9 30 to Scmdia J his 
tribute is now paid by the State to the British 


Government The present Ruler Maharana 
Shri Jorarwarsinhji Pratapsinhji was bom on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi m 
1896 He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjojs a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Rewa Kantha Agency — Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs 

This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency It is comprised 
of all the non salute States and Estates ol the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agencj the State of Surgana, 

: previously in the Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agent > 

Rewa Kantha means the distritt or province 
situated on the banks of the river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbada Ibis river is held in 
high vencrition among tht Hindus espttiilly in 
the Bombay Presidency 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern States, 1 e , Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Me was are on the banks 
of the Mahi river In fact the Rewa Ivantlm 
Agenov comprises territories watered both by 
the ltewa and Mihi Rivers 

The population consists of the following main 
classes Hindus, Jams, Musalmnns, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhmkas, Kolis md Naikdas 

Surgana — Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahv idris md the Surat District 
which is parcelled out among 14 pctt> Chiefs 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani 

Ihe headquarters of the Agency which is 
situated at the Baroeia Residency in view of the 
i let tint the Sure tai \ to the R» side nt ct Bcroda 
• ml the Gujcnt St itesis ilso t 1 officio Political 
Agent ot this Agcne c onsist ot - 

1 olitual Agent — A P Low Jsq i< b 

Deputy Political Agent — Rao feaheb 
M B Mehta 

Assistant Political Agent for the Dangs — • 
Mr L 0 Sdmpson, mue 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional pow ers 
Ihe four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda are however larger and more 
Important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY 


1 his Reside ncy which was formed in conse 
quence of the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of 
India includes the following States — 


Kolhapur 

Janjira 

Savanfvadi 

Mudhol 

Sangh 

Bhor 

Jamkhandi 

Phaltan 

Jath 


Miraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 

Kurandwad (Senior) 

Kurandwad (Junior) 

Ramdurg 

Aundh 

Akalkot 

Savanur 

Wadi Estate 


These States are in political relations 
with the Government of Inclii through the 
R ident tor Kolhapm md the Deee m Stites, 
whose he aelqii liters 11 < it Kolhtpur 

Resident for Kolhapur and tht Detain 
States — Jicutemnt ( oleine 1 K \ ( Evan*' 
Gordon 

Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and ihe 
Deccan States — Major it I Bazalgettc 

Under Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Dtecan State s — (lx officio) Mijor J W 
Humid H 
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Kolhapur — Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of 3 217 square miles and population 
of 9,57,137 Subordinate to lCollnpur arc 
nine feudatories, of which the iollowing 

four are important Vishalgarh Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji The ruling house 
traces its dc scent from a younge r son ol 
Shivaji founder of the Mantha power Ihe 
pic vale nee of piracy from the Kolhipur 
port of Malv in compelled the Bombay 
( overnment to send expeditions against Kol 
hapur in 1705 and igam m 1792, when 
the Raj i agreed to give compensation 
tor the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit tin esta 
blishme nt of factories at Malv an and Kolh ipux 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour 
ing States giadmllv weakened the power of 
Kolhapur In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with tho British Govt rnment, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja w is guar m teed a„unst the 
attacks foreign powers, while on his part 
lie engaged to abstain from hostilitn s with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the Bntish Government The 
pnneipil irticles of productmn ai e rice joowar 
and sugir eanc and the m mill ictuie s in coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths pottery and haul 
ware flic State pays no tribute and supports 
a military force eii b92 ihe nine feuelaton 
estates ire ulministcred by then lioldeis 
except in the case of two whose lioldeis are 
minois Kolhipur proper is divided into seven 
petas or taluk is and threo inahals and is man 
ag< el by tho Mali ir ija who has lullpowe is of life 
mil de ith I lie Madr is and bouthe rn Mahratt i 

Hallway passes through the bt ite and is connect 
ed with Kolhipur (htv bv a line wbieli is the 
property of the bt ite Ihe present Ruler is 
Lt Col His Highness Mahariji Sir bhn Raja 
ram bhaliu ( hlntiapati post, a 0 1 i 
Ho has a dyn istie salute of 19 guns 

Janjira 1 lu •- St ite in ltn ited to the South 
oithe Kol i In DiMiietoi the Bomlny Pie side ney 
ihe most notice iblc jiomt in its lnsteuy is the 
sueeessful resist me e tbit it ilone ot ill the 
St ite s of Western Ineln mule ig mist tin detei 
mim el ittieksofthe Muitlns Hit Bntish on 
sin ending the Muitlns is mastcis of the 
Konkin nil line d tionunte ite iin^mthe lelminn 
ti ition t>f the St ite Hr Unet is i Sunni 
Mohnumedm with i title ot Niw lb He his i 
Sin id guumtuing sue cession iceonlin^ to 
Mihommedui Iim mel pi\s no tuhute Ihe list 
niler J1 11 Niuib Sidi Su Ahmed Khin 
el C t l died on 2nd Miy 1922 ind w is sue < e t d 
< d bvlus son His Highness Sidi Muh tmmadKhin 
bom on the 7tb Mmh 1914 ihe St ite vms 
ij licit l i minoiitv eelnimistiition until 9th 
No\e mix i 19 3 3 win n His Highness the picsent 
Nawib wes invested with luling povveis Ihe 
are i ot the StCe n 379 squue miles end the 
popul ition 1 10 (»() Ihe iverige levenue is 

about 11 1 iklisine hiding tint dciived liom i 
small de pe nele m \ n inn d J il u ib id in the south 
of Kathnvvir mule i the Western lneli e St ite s 
Ageney iln ( i pit ills Mm uel on the m tin land 
4he mine oi Iinjn i being let emed by the lslind 


Slates — Deccan . 


fort opposite The Niwib is entitled to a 
elyu istie dilute ot 11 guns In le cognition of 
services renelored in eomnetion with the Gicit 
Wir the list rulei s si lute wis raised on the 
1st January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the l^t Jimmy 1921 

Sawantwadi — This State has an area of 
930 square miles and popul ition of 230 589 
Ihe average re venue is Its 6,33,000 lt lies to 
the noith of the Potru„ucse territory of Goa, 
the general ispeet of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Early inscriptions take 
the history ot the State baik to the sixth cen 
Dury Bo I ite is the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country w is verv mueh disturbed The 
present Ruler Is Major His Highness Raje 
Bad idur Shrimint Sii Khcm bawant Bhonsle, 
kCSl Baja of Savantwadi He was in vested 
with the powers of his State on 29th October 
1924 Rice is the piincip il crop ol the btate and 
it is rich in valuable teak The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops tortile Indian 
\rmy and supply much ot the lrnmigiant labour 
in the uljaunt Bntish districts Ihe Cipitilis 
Siwmtwidi nlso cilli d Sundai Wadi or simply 
Wadi llu Raja enjoys a dyn istie salute of 9 
guns and a permani nt local salute of 1 1 guns 

Mudhol — Ihe btate Ins m are a of 368 squ ne 
miles i population of 62 8(>0 and an lnnuil 
li vi nut ol about Rs J 80 000 ihe present 
Ruler is Lieutenant lliji Shrnmnit Sir 
Milojirio Venkatrao Rige Ghorpide alias 
Nun biheb t horpide, kcif He w is born 
in 1884 and succeeded to the qadi in 1900 
when lie wis a minor He was invested with 
Ruling jiowcrs m 1904 lie enjoys i dynastic 
s ilutc ot 9 guns and is i Membe r of the 
t li imbe i ol Piiiiet" H»ii Appuent mdonlv 
suiviving on Pnmt 1 h ui i\ Minli b J 5th 
Get 192 1 

Sangli — I he Stitc b is an are i of 1 130 squ ire 
miles, i population of 2 5S142 and m amiu il 
revenue of Rs 15 41 000 Ihe founder ot the 
f imily was nirbhut who rose to distinction 
duung the rule ot the Pcslivy is Ihe pre sent 
Ruler Licutcnint (Ilonen iry) His Highness 
liiji Shnmant bn ( hint innnrav Rhundirio 
anas Appisiheb Patw ireltnn K C I i , wis 
born on the 14th lebruiry 1890 and suoeeedod 
to the qadi m 1901 on ttic de ith of ins idoptivc 
t ither Dliundiraj Ghint un inr iv P itw irelhan 
He was invested with luling poweis on 2nd 
Tune 19J0 on attaining Ins mijonty His 
Highness his been grinted the hercditaiy 
title of lixja ne enjoys i dyn istie siluto of 
9 guns md i pi i son il ^ e lute ot 11 „un c - His 
Hi^lme s t v k ibt s ju st el iss jmisdie tion 

Bhor — Ihe btate lies in the Western Glints 
m wild and mount uuous country It his an 
area of 910 square mile s a popul ition ot 1,41 546 
and an annual re venue ol ibout Rs 0 1 lakhs 
J he present Rule r I ij i bhnmuit Ri^hunathr io 
bhankairio alias Ribas ibe b rant Siehiv, was 
bum on 20tli beptember 1878 He suceetded to 
the qadi in 1922 Ihe honour of re ee iving a dyn is 
tic s ilutc ol 9 guns was conferred on him in 1927 
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Ihe following are the particulars of the rem lining States grouped in this Residency — 


State Name of Chief Area Population Re\enue 


Rs 

Akalkot Ri|i Shnmant Vijaysinh 493 92 60 5 0,40 000 

Fatesinh Bhonsle Raja of 

Aundh Raj i Sliumnt Phavnnrao r *0l 76,507 4,03 000 

Shrimv israo alias Bill 
saheb Pint Pratmidhi 
Raj i of 

Jaiuklnndi Rija Shrun int Sli mkarrao 624 1,14,282 9,10 000 

Pirshirunrao alias Appa 
saheh P itw lrdhan Rijiof 

Jath Sub It Ri| i shrnnnnt Viji 080 8 91,102 3, >0,000 

visinhrao Raomrao aims 
Kibmhefo DiOe Rvj i of 

Kurandwad Shnmant Chintunui r a o 182 5 44,254 2 00 000 

(Senior) Bhilchandrano alias 

Bilasaheb Pit\ irdhan 

Jvurundwad (1) Shumint Ganpat r a o 
(Tumor) Mulhivrao aims 

Bapusiheb Patwardhan 

(2) Shrun mt Ganpatno 1J0 02 30 583 1 07 000 

1 rimbakno alias 1 it\ i 
Siheb Patwardhan 

Mirij (semoi) Rtji Shrimant Sir Ganga 342 03 957 0 25 000 

dhirrao Ganesh alms 

Balasaheb Patwardhan, 

KCIT ltija of 

Mirij shnmant Sir Madhavrao loo 1 40 086 2 80 000 

(Tumor) Ilarihir alms Babasalieb 

Pitwardhan k < i i 

Ph lit in J\Ti|oi Ri 1 1 Shrun mt Milo 307 68 7(>l ^17000 

jirao Mudhojirio Naik I 

Nimbalkar, Riji of 

Rirndurg Shnm int Rimrao Venkat 109 35 401 1 s2 000 

no alias ltaosaheb Bhive 

Savanur MijorNiwib Abdul Mijid 7 1 20 120 | 2 1-000 

khin Saheb Dilur Jung 
Bahadur Niwil ot 

WadiLstite Mxherbin Ganpatrao Ganga 12 1 704 12 807 

dbarrao alias Dajisaheb 
Pitwardhan Jahagirdar 


Tribute 
to British 
Governme nt 

Rs 

14,592 
No tribute 

20 841 

1 1 247 
9 CIO 

No tribute 

12 558 

7,3 0 

9 600 

No tribute 
Do 

I)o 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY 


On April 1st, 1933 the E istem St ites Age ncy 
w is created and an Agent to the Gove moi 
Goner il w is appointed at Ranchi JLhc Agency 
< mb laced 26 Orissa States fount rly included in 
the Pro vine t ot Bill ir and Ormsi ind 14tentril 
Provinces St ites Subsequently on December 
1st 19 36 the two B< ngil States of Cooch Bcliar 
ind Iripura were transit 1 red to the Agcnty, 
and tht re ire now three Politic il Agencies under 
tin \gent to the Governor General, viz 

(1) lhc Orissa States Agency with its head 
qu irt t rs at Sambalpur and with which the follow 
ing St ites are in Politic il relations — 

Athgirh Athmillik Baini i Baramba, Biuelh, 
Bonn Dispalla, Dhtnk mil Gangpui Hmdol, 
Keonjhar JChandpara Kharsawan, Narsingh 
pur JSiyagirh, Nilgin Pal lahara Rairakhol, 
Ranpui Straikela Sonepur, lahherand ligiria 

(2) Lhe Clihattisgaih States Agency withits 
headquarters at Rnpur and with which the 
following states are in Political relations — 


Bistir (hanghhikai thliuikhidin Tashpur, 
Kilajundi K inker Kawudha Khniragnrh 
Kore i Nindgaon Patn i Raigtili Sakti Saran 
gaili Surgiij i and Udupur 

(3) The Be ng il St iti s \ ge ney with its he ad 
quarters it Ranchi ind with which tin following 
States are m Politic il re 1 itions — 

fooch Bcliar Miyiirbhinj and iripura 
Of all these St ites the Rulers ot six enioy 
the distinction of a silute iiz ( ooch Bchar 
and Iripura of 13 guns, and Mayuibhmj Patni 
K il ihandln md Sonepur of 9 guns 

The total area is 65 114 square mile s 
and tin total populition 80 82 052 Real 
income 2 18 93 724 The s» St itc s pay a tribute 
amounting to Rs 4 01 250 

Cooch Behai* — This Stitc is situated 
in North Bingil bounded by the distnets of 
Talpaiguii Goilpara and Rangpui Jt has an 
arei of 1 316 square miles and a population 
of 590,866, the revenue being Rs 25,84,697 
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The town of Cooch Behar is connected by Uie 
Cooch Behar State Railway with the Eastern 
Bengal Railway system The late Ruler 
Maharaja Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
attended His late Majesty King George V s 
Coronation in England as an Honorary ADC 
to his father Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup 
Bahadur and was made a KCS1 m the year 
19L7 The present Ruleris His Highness Maha 
raja Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
who was born on the 15th December 1915 and 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan 
on the 2()th December 1922 

Tripura. —This State lies to the east of 
the distmt of Tippcra m Bengal and consists 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle It 
has an area of 4 11 (1 square miles and a popula 
tion of 182 450 Ihe revenue from the State 
is about 20 lakhs and from the zamindaris in 
British India about 10 lakhs The present 
Ruler is His Highness Maharaja Manikya Bir 
Bikrani Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur who was 
born on 19th August 1908 and succeeded the 
late Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 192 3 Besides 
being the Ruler of Tripura the Maharaja 
holds a large landed property situated in the 
plains ot the districts of Tippera Noakhah 
and Sylhet 

Mayurbhanj — Ihe Ruler is a pernunent 
menibe r ot the Clumber of Primes 4iehaeolo 
gicil finds ind eoppe r plate gnnts thit have 
conn to light within tin State irea is ilso out 
side go to show th it tin am u nt Bli mja King 
domeovired u onsidcrablc pvrtof Oriss 1 though 
tin origin of the Kingdom is lost in hoary 
antiquity tr iditioh ri eoreh d by Hunter i»L»ee s 
it moil thin two thousmd yens igo Bhanja 
Kings rult d over tin ir e xti nsive te rntoi v tiom 
Khminga Kotti modern Khiching whose anci 
ent k mains be ir t( stimonv to the ( mine nee md 
eultuii of the tin n Rulers whu h found < xpie 
s ion in diversi tonns ot utof 1 v< rv high older 
style d the Miyuibhinj Se hool by Rene Grousset 
mil ut critics of ai knowli elged authority 
During thi Moghul pmod Mayuibhinj was 
recognised by tin Emperors is an lutonomous 
prmcipihtv and 111 tin divs ot Mihratta 
supiemicy 111 Orissa, the Rulers of Miyur 
bhanj were often at w 11 with the Muhrathas 
who attempted to levy 1 pre e mous tribute 
by tone ot 11 ms In 1751 the I i«t Tndu 
Com piny took possession of Mulnipore ind 
almost mime dntcly iftcrwuds the Rule 1 of 
Mayutbhmj op ne cl friendly negotiitions with 
the British uithorities During halt a century 

S receding the Bntish conquest ot Orissi the 
rltish mthoritics in untune cl their tiienelship 
with Majurbhmj inel i tre ity wis coneliieled 
Ik tween tin List Iniln ( onipany md Miyur 
blnnj Stite in 1829 

Ke ojlur is m off shoot of Miyuibhinj being 
held by 1 junior blanch of the Ruling tunily 
which se paiated fiom the pirent State 

Kharsawan and Seraikela — Tin Rule rs 
of the si Stxte s Ik long to the family ot the Riji 
of Pol hit whose Stite s wereconfise it< el by the 
British Government These Stite s first emu 
under the notice of the British 111 1793 whe n in 
consequence of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Th tkur of Khir 0 1 
wan ind the luinwir ot Se raike li we re compe lied 


to e nte r into certain agreements relating to the 
treatment of fugitive rebels The Chiefs were 
bound when called upon to render service to the 
British Government, but not required to pay 
tribute Nagpur Railway runs through a part 
of the State 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, 
Baudh Bonai, Da spa 11a, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
Huudol, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Khandpara 
Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Patna, Rairakhol, Kanpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 
Tigina — These States have no eonneetion 
or mthentie history They were first inh ibite d 
by aboriginil races who were divided into 
innumerable communal or tribal groups eich 
unde r its own Chief or headman These carried 
on nice '-suit warfire with tleir neighbours on 
the one hind and with the wild be ists of the 
fore sts on the other In course of time their 
hill retreats were ncnetritcd by Arym adven 
turers who gradually ove rthrew the tribal Chiefs 
md e st iblishe d themselve s in their place Traeli 
tionrelites how these d iring interlopers most 
of whom were Rajputs from the north came to 
Puu on 1 pilgrimage and re maini d behind to 
found kingdoms It was thus that Tai Singli is 
sad to hive become ruler of Mayurbhanj over 
l 300 yeirs igo he being succeedeei by his ( Idest 
son while his '-e conel son seized Ke onjhar The 
4 hie f b of Baudli and Daspala are said to be 
de see nded from the s mu stock, ind 1 Rijput 
origin is aKo clume el by the Raj is of Athmallik 
Narsinghpur PilLihiri Talelicr md Tigina 
Nay igirh, itiH illege d wisfouneled by a Rajput 
from Re will md a se ion of the si me family was 
the mce stor of the pre se nt house of Khandpiri 
Ihe niling finally of Rinpui is of Khond origin 
me! furnishes the only known instinec in whie h 
maul mmy viei situeles the supremacy ot the 
oiigiml settlers his re m lined intiet The 
St ite s le knowle dge d the suzt rnnty of the par 1 
mount powe r md we re untie r an implie d obliga 
tion to lende 1 issistanee in resisting invaders 
but in othe r respects n< ither the ancle nt kings 
of Oriss 1 nor their successors the Moghuls ind 
Milu ittas e ve r interfe re el with the ir internal 
ael nimsti it ion 411 the Stite s hive minis of 
the dynasties that hive mle d ove r th* m but 
the y ere nude up for the most pirt of legend 
anel fiction inel long ge ne ologie il tables of 
doubtful ue uraey anel eontun very tew 
teituresot ge ner »1 inti rest The British eon 
que st of Orissa from the Mahrittis which took 
plice in 1803 wis mime diate Iv folleiwe el bv 
the submission often of the tnbutary St it< s 
the ( hie ts ot whie h were the fiist to e nte 1 into 
tie itv C ngige me nts 

Bastar, Ch angbhakar, C hhuikh adan, 

Jashpur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, Korea, 
Nandgaon, Raigarh Sakti, Sarangarh, Surguja 
Udaipur — These Stite s are scattered lound 
the Chattisgirh Division in the Ce ntral 
Proline* s to the different districts of whieh 
the mijority of them were forme ily atticheel 

Bastar — this Stite is situ ite el in the 
south 1 1 st corner of the Ce ntral Province h In 
are 1 (13 002 squ ire mile s) itis the twe Ifth Lu ge st 
Stite in Jndn Ihe late Chief ot Bastar was 
Hindu lid y She wis the last dire et descendant 
on the male line of in indent family of Lunar 
Rijputs which rule el over Warangil until the 
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Mahomme flan conquc fit of the Deccan in the 1 4th 
century A D when the brother of the last Raja 
of Warangal fled into Bastar and established 
a kingdom there From then till the days of the 
Mahrattas the State was virtually independent 
its inacct ssibility securing it from all but o(ca 
sional raids of Mahommedan fre ebooters The 
Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a smill tnbutt on 
Bastar in the 18th century which is now paid to 
the British Government Nearly 11,000 square 
miles are covered by forest of which about S 000 
square miles are reserved and cultivation is 
sparse The capital Jagdalpur on the Indra 
vati Ri\< r is S84 miles by motorablc road from 
Raipur in the Central Provinces 

Surguja — Xntil 1905 this was included 
in tht Chota Nagpur States of Bengal The early 
history of Surguja is obscure but according to 
lotil tradition the present Ruling family is said 
to be des< ( nded from an Arksel Raja 0 f Palanrmi 


In 1758 a Mahratta army overran the State and 
compelled its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Raja 

Agent to the Governor General — Lt Colonel 
A S Meek, c M G , 1 A 

Secretary ( Ranchi ) — Mr G H Emerson, 1 0 s 
Under Secretary {Ranchi) — Captain A A M 
Ik st l A 

Political Agent Orissa States, Samhalpur — 
Lt Colonel G P Murphy, 1 a 

Political Agent Chhattisgarh States, Raipur — 
Lieut Colond R G Hindc, 1 A 

Forest 

Forest Adviser Eastern States Samhalpur — 
Mr H F Mooney, 1 F s 
Fd neat ion 

Fducational Adviser — Mr S D Bahugunar, 
M A , IL « , Dip Ed (Leeds), M r s t (England) 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM 


Manipur — The only State of importance, 
under the Government of ABsam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
apopulationof 4 45,606 (1931 Census) of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 35 percent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide wlHcn 
is shut in on every side The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamhe baor Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a' treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762 The Burmese again lnvad d Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con 
elusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the Intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdraw al of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H H 
Sir Chura Chand Singh The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi In 1908 For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja v as 
conferred on him He was made a 0 B e in 


Dec 1917, and KCSI In Jan 1934 He is 
c ntitled to a salute of 11 guns 

The administration of the State is now con 
ducted by H H the Maharaia assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
A 88am Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris The 
staple crop of the country Is rice Forests of 
various kinds cover tht great part of the 
mountain ranges 

Khasi States — These petty chiefshlps, 
25 in number, with a total art a of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80 000, are included under the Governor 
of Assam Moot of the State ha\e treaties 
or engagement with tlio British Government 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest Is Nongliwal, which has a popula 
tion of only 213 Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem The biemship usually 
remains in ont family The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a \ ery demo 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Three States Ram pur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government — 


State 


Area 

Sq Miles 


Popu 

lation 


| Rev (ruie 
in lakhs 
1 of Rupees 
approxi 
I mate 


Rampur 
Tehri (GarhwaU 
Benares 


893 

4,500 

875 


4 64 9191 
4,70,109 i 
3,91,16 » 


49 

19 

18 


Rampur State — The stit< of Rimpm was 
toundtd by Nawab Sytd All Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in tin middle of flu 18th c< ntury ind 
his dominions indudtd 1 consult rabk portion 
of whit is now known as Rohilkhand Tht 
foundi r In longed to thefimous Sayul dm of 
Bardia in the Muzaffarnagar district md was a 
statesman of remarkable ibility H< rtndtred 
v iluabit services to the Moghil Pmperor who 
rttogmsod him as Ruler ot Rohilkhand and 
bestowed on him the Main Maritib te , the 
lnsignii of the Roy il Fidi 
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TJpon his «]( ith hi*- Kingdom unde lwent many 
vicissitudes ind wis consult rably re duc< d insizi 
during the itign of his son NAwib Siytd 
Famillah Khan Bihadur The Province of 
Rohilkhand hid now pissed into tht hinds of 
the Last Indn Compmv Niwib Siytd 
Fmnilli Khm Biliadur wis vtr\ loyal to tin 
British Gov t rnmt nt to whom hr ilwiys looked 
foi hr Ip dining thost unst ttl« d d iys and lit gi\t 
tmgiblc proof of his lov ilty when during tlit 
war igunst Prince In offend ill Ins ci\ihy 
2 000 strong to tin British Gove rum cut in 1778 
i rid iictived the following message of thank 
Horn the then Governor Generil — 

That in his own name as well is that of 
the Benrd he rotuine d him tht wirun st thinks 
for this instant e of his futhful ittichnunt to 
tlit Gompmy ind the Inglish N ition 

Anotlier opportunity arose for the rulti of 
Kim pur to tvinet his steadtist loyilty ind 
devotion to tin Inipernl f inst on the outlm ik 
of the Mutiny of 18 r ,7 His Highness Niwib 
Sn Siyed Yusuf All Khan Bahtelui otcupud 
tin Musnid of It unpur m these tliys luom 
the veivstirt of the Mutiny till peite wis re 
estihlislud in the countiv he spirrel lie ithe i 
me n nor mont v in the he lp of the British Gove rn 
mrnt He siveel the lives of nnny 1 mope ins 
whom he provided with mon< y uid eithe r me ms 
oi e omtort He estihlislud Ins it put i lion is 
i good idmmisti itoi to surh an extent tint 
he wis plieed mrliirgr of tin admimsti ition ot 
Moradibael ind the other nt ighbounng distui ts 
on he half ot the British f ovrrnnn nt i he s» 
sign il st rviee s weir ieeogmsed by the Butish 
Government by tin „i »nt of in lllieii besides 
othn milks ot distinction 

During the reign of JSTiwih Sir Kill) l All Khin 
Bill! dm who wis an Oi until s<holir ot it pute 
the ( oin t of Knnpiii c mu to be surrounded b\ 
irtists poets ind music i in , who wen left 
without my pitionige on the brt ik up of the 
Mogh il md Oiidli ( ourts l his Print e < olle cte d 
ill those rue md most previous Peisian minu 
scripts end Moghul Mmntums ne>w pi i served 
it the ltimpur Oi until Tihiuy Indeed the 
ye irs of his rule me intfoi K unpui the spit ndom 
of a lull lenussamc In 1887, Niwib 
KilbiAli Khin Bihidur died md wis sue 
eeeded by his mvilul son Niwib Mushtik All 
Khin Bihidur who after i Inufieign pissed 
a wiy in 1889 

Dining the reign ot His life ITighniss Nawib 
Sir Sveel Mohimmad Hmnd All Khm Bihulur 
Uimipur nude gie it studo m trule md tom 
meree and in fict in eveiy wilk of life H 
m untune el the ti editions of hue Hemst fo 
de votion to the Butish frown flu Gu it W u 
of 1914 found him foremost in offirmg his pu 
sotnlsirvues ind ill tiu re somces of the Stitt 
to the Butish Government The 1st Kampur 
Gifmtiy wis sent to list Afrit i md le tinned 
home after nearly four veirs seivue inei won 
livomible remark^- from high British offleus 
He eontributed one lakh of rupees towirels the 
cost md upke e p of the hospitilship Koyilty 
At the time of the Afghan War of 1 919 the I S 
T line is and tht Imperial Service Infmtiy wej< 
si nt on garrison duty in British Tndi i 


! The present Knli r, Ciptain His Highness 
Niwab Sir Sve d ltiz i All Khm Bahadur 
KCSI, succeeded his fathci on 20th June 
1930 His Highness wis born on 17th Nov cm 
her 1906 and was ediu ited it the Rajkumai 
College, Kajkot 

During the short period th it the reins of tho 
Stitt have been in his hinds the administiation 
of tin atate h is bu n oveihauitd and rtorgmisi d 
A Stite (ouneil consisting of «ix numbers is 
it sponsible for thr administiation of the Stati on 
the print i pie of the joint md stvtril respon 
sibihty of every me mini 

Sinee 1035 Hi 1 ' Highness has completely 
se p u ited his C ml List horn tht btntt I3udgt t 

The Rainpur Munitipilitv Ins i repiesentative 
ehuieter md his a nonoftkiil md dieted 
( h lirman 1 wo thud ot its numbers are 
< It cte (1 end the re in under nominated Town 
Are is in two mofussil towns of the Hate Inve 
i Iso bee n est i Wished 

The legislitno Committee eonsisting of 
( xpe rts who dr ifte d en i etnu nt s foi 1 he St ite his 
nee ntJ v been it mod tiled md a i < prese nt itive 
element his been intioduccd into it to ifford 
opportunities to the suhjeets to v< util itc the lr 
vu wsand t ike p ut in the fnming of 1 iws foi the 
St itc as we II is to dise usp and offe r tin lr id vice 
on nntteis m which the il opinion may lx invited 

The Stite employees hive recently been 
give n the be n< fit of p< nsion inks md time se ih 

limes hive been fixed foi them 

A Development Bond his been instituted 
to eneoui ige inel foste i llie growth of industries 
md linpiove igneultuie m tlu Stite Two 
Sugai tie torus hive been ost iblislu el in the 
Stite unde i the m i m „e me nt of Mcssis Govm 
Biolhers ot De lln 

His Highne ''S h is two sons md fom di lighters 
Liu eleiesf e>n Sihebzidi S\ui Muitizi All 
khm Bi is tlu Hen Appucnt 

The perm me nt silute ot the Stite is 15 guns 
ind the mnuilineomt i taint 50 Iiklis of inpees 

Tehri State (or Tthri Garhwal ) — This 
•slate lies entirely in tht Himalayas and con 
tuns i tangled series of ridges and spurs 
riduting from a loft v Rnr ics of neaks on the 
bordei of libet The ources ot the Ganges 
and the Jiinin i arc in it 1 he early history 
to the Stite is that of Garhwil District the 
two tracts having forme rlv been ruled hi the 
same dynasty since 688 A D Pradvunma 
Shih, the 1 ist Itaja of the whole territory, liras 
killed in bittlo fighting against the Gurkhas, 
but at the close of t lie Nepalese War in 1815 
his son received from tiie British the present 
Stite of J eliri During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government 
He died in 1 S59 I he present Itaja is Major 
H H Sii Nirendra Sli ih Bahadur, KOSI, 
who is 59tli diiectmale lineal descenelant from 
the original founder of the dynasty , Itaja Kanak 
Pil 1 he principal products >re rice and 
wheat grown on ti rraci s on the hill sides lhe 
State forests are very valuible and there is 
considerable export of timber The Raja has full 
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powers within the State The strength of the 
State force* is 330 Tehri is the capitil 
but His Highness and the Secretarial Office me 
at Narendianagar lor the greater part of the 
year the summer capital being Pratapnagar 
8 000 feet above the sea level 

Agent to the Governor General The Governor 
of the U P of Agra and Oudh 

Benares — The kingdom of Benares under 
Its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist liter a 
ture In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab ud-din Ghon and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire In the 
18tli century when the powers ot Moghai 
I mperors dc chned ifter the death of Aurang/eb 
Raja Mansa Ram m enteiprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares distnct) founded the State 
of Benaies and obtained a San id from the 
Lmperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of ins son Raja Baiwant Singh in 1738 Raj i 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Baiwant 
Singh bcc imp the virtual ruler During the 
next 30 years attempts weie unsuccessfully 
made by Sitdar Jang ind after him by Shuja ud i 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
ot the Raja and the Foit of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
1 < narcs City Rija Baiwant Singh died m 
1770 and wis succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
lit was expelled by Waircn Hastings Baiwant 
Singh s diughters son Mahip Naiain Singh was 
placed on the qadi 1 lit litter proved an 
imbecile and the ri was m il ulministiation 
which led to in agreement in 1794 by which 


the lands, held by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern 
ment, were separated from the rest of the pro 
vince X tie direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powc rs similar to those of a C ollector 
in a British district 1 hi re was thus constituted 
what for over a centurv was known as the 
Family Domains of tho Maharaja of Benares 
On the 1st of April 1911, the major portion of 
these Donums becamo a St ite consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi ind Chakia (or lvcra 
Mangraur) The town ot Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part ot the State Tho M iharftjn s powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief subject to cc rtain londi 
tions, of which the most import mt no tho 
maintenance ot all lights acquired under laws 
in force prior to the tiansfer the rescrv ition to 
Government ot the contiol of the postal and 
telegraph systems oi plenary criminal jurisdie 
tion within tho State ovc r sc rvants ot the British 
Government anel V uiopean British subjc c ts, and 
ot a right of contiol m ceitain matters c onncctcd 
with Lxcisc 

The present rule r is CiptainH H Maharaji 
8ir Adit} a Naram bingh Bahadur, k i s i who 
was boin in 1874 and succeeded to the Stite in 
19 J1 and the luir ippirent Maharaj lvumni 
I Bibhuti Narain Singh born on Novembi r 5 1927 

ad opt <cl by Ills Highness the Maharaji Bilndur 
as ins son and sui c cssor on thi J4th luni 1914 


PUNJAB STATES 

There are 14 States of the Pitnj ib which since I tho Agent to the Governor General I unjab 
1921, have been in direct political relation with States who resides at I ahore 


the Government of Indu througl 

I 

Name 

i tho Hon bio | 

Pt rmanc nt 
silutc 
in 

I guns 

Ihe following 

Area 

(8q miles) 

ire dot ills — 

Population 
(1911 ) 

Approximate 
revenue 
m lakhs of 
rupi e8 

P itiala 

17 

5 942 

1 625 520 

145 0 

J ah iwalpur 

17 

10 4 14 

934 612 

45 5 

klmirjmrt 

15 

6 050 

227 143 

1 , 0 

lind 

13 

1 299 

121 676 

21 0 

Nablu* 

1 i 

947 

28 7 574 

2 > f» 

Kapurthala 

1 l 

1 599 

11 6 7a7 

{6 () 

Mandi 

11 

l 1 39 

207 465 

12 ‘2 

Sirmur, (Naban)t 

11 

l 016 

148 568 

5 9 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 

U 

45 1 

1 00 9 14 

1 0 

Mallerkotla 

1 1 

1 05 

83 072 

8 5 

B aridkot 

11 

638 

164 164 

17 3 

C’hamba 

11 

3 127 

146 870 

8 8 

Suket 

11 

192 

53 408 

2 7 

Loharu ! 

9 

226 

23 338 

1 i 


* Under administration t Personal sal ut< raised to 1 1 guns 

t Brought under the Political control of the A G G Punjab Statts in April 19 >3 


Bahawalpur — Bounded on the North Last) Ihis State is about 300 miles in length and 
by the District of Berozepur on the East and about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
South by the Rajputana States of Bikaner and j three great strips Of these the first is a part 
Jusalmere on the South West by Sind, on the of the Great Indian Desert the central track 
North West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Area, 15 000 square miles 1 Punjab has however be< n partly renderc d cap 
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able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently, and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project 

The ruling family Is descended from the 
Abbaiaide Khalifas of Baghdad The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809 Ranjit 81ngh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat 
ed m 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler Is Major Dr His HighneBS 
Rukmud Daula Nusratji Jang Saif udd aula 
Haflzul Mulk Mukhlisud Daula Muinuddaula 
Nawab SirSadiq Muhammad Khati Sahib Baha 
dur Abbaqi V , il i> , G o l l , k c b I iv c v o , 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded m 1907 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
( ouncil of Regency which ceased to exist In 
March 1924, when Hia Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power Hia Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, lzzat Nislian, Imad ul Mulk Rai 
Rais ul Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M a , ll B , c I K , 
K o a o BO C 8 , a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister Mr C A H Townsend, 0 1 K , a Minis 
ter for Law and Tustice, Rati us Shan, Iftikhar 
ul Mulk, It Col Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, 
ma, llb, cao, oho, a Home Minister, 
Amin ul Mulk, Uindat ul TJmra, Sardar Mo 
hammad Amir Khan, C H O , an Army Minister 
Mijor General Sahibzada Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abbasi, mbf oho cao, and 
a Minister for Commerce, Mthti Udho D is- 
B a , ll b 

The chief crops are wheat rice and millet The 
Lahore Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State Ihe 
State supports an Impenal Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 17 18 

Income from all sources over 90 lakhs Lan 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari 

Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab States — 
The Hon Lt Col H Wilbeforce Bell, cib, 
KCIl , CBE, ICS 

Chamba — This Stite is enclosed on the 
west and north b\ Kashmir on th( (a^t and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur and it is shut in on almost e\cr\ 
sidi b> lofty hill ranges The whole countiv 
is mountainous and is a fa\ouriti risort of 
sportsmen It possesses a remarkable senes of 
eoppir plate inscriptions from which its chrome le. 
ha\e been compiled 


Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura the modern Barmaur fhamba was 
extended by Mcru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920 The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal eonquest of India 

Under the Moghals it became tributary te> 
the empire but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost un 
scathed from Sikh aggression The State first 
came under British influence in 1846 The 
pirt west of the Ravi, was at first handed over 
to Kashmir but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed aR they now stind and it 
was deelared independent of Kashmir The 
present Chief if H H Raja Lakshman Singh who 
w is born in 1924 and sue e eeded in 1935 Ashei* 
a minor the Administration of the State ib being 
eonei noted b> a t ouncil, consisting of a President 
((olonclH S Strong cib) Vice President and 
thief Seeretary (Diwan Bahadur L Madho 
Rim) and a Tudieial Member (Lala Rala Ram) 
The pnne ipal crops are rice maize ind millets 
There are some valuable forests whieh were 
partly lcised to Government in 1864 for a term 
of 99 je irs, but the management of them has 
now been rctroeedeel to the thimba Durbar 
The mountain ranges are rich in minerals whieh 
ire little worked The prmeipalroad to Chambi 
town is fiom Pathinkot the terminus of the 
Amritsar Pathankot brane h of the Noith W« stein 
Railway Chamba te>wn, on the right bank of 
the Ran, contains a number of interesting 
temples e>f whieh that of Lakshmi Nariyan, 
elating possibh from the tenth nnturv, ib the 
most famous 

Faridkot — The Fandkot Rajas are sprung 
from the same stock as the Phulkian Chiefs 
having a common ancestor in Brar more remote 
by twelve generations than the celebrated Phul 
Ihe Faridkot House was founded in the middle 
of the seventeenth Century The present Ruler 
T arzand i Saadat Nishan Hazraat i K a i s a r i 
Hind, Lt llis Highness Itaja Hanndar Smgh 
llrarbans Bahadur was born on the 29th January 
1915, succeeded to the Gaddi in 1918 and was 
ina ested with full Ruling Powers in October 1934 
His Highness personally administers the State 
assisted bv his younger brother Kanwar Manjit 
jndar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Smgh, 
B a , Chief Secretary The State comprises an 
an a of 64 3 square miles with a population of 
1,69,364 souls and has an annual income of 
18 lakhs The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns and a visit to and return visit from 
the Viceroy The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappers and Household Troops (Cavalry 
and Infantry) Faridkot the Capital town, 
lies on the mam Delhi Bhatlnda Lahore Section 
of the North Western Railway 

Jind — Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula 
tion of 324,6 76 souls and an income of 26 lakhs 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh, and great 
giandson of the famous Phul established his 
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principality He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837 In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899 The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War It sup 
lied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
mpenal Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution mounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in | 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North Western Railway 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister 

Ruler — Colonel His Highness Farzand i 
Dilband Rasikh ul Itikad , Daulat i-Inglishia 
Raja i Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, 0 0 8 1 G o i F , etc 

Kapurthala — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia When the Jul 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ran jit Singh, of 
Lahore This annual tribute of Rs 1,31 ,000 'a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe 
tulty, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State The present Ruler’s titles are Col H 
H Farzand I Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad Daulat 
I Inglishia Raja I Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, a c 8 I 
(1911) ocie (1918), QBE (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja i Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877 He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs The Maharaja 
r ®«dvtd the Grand Cross of the Legion 
?™L oimeur from the French Go\ernment In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 


Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chill, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba , repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomed ans The chief crops are wheat 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand 
printed cloths Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural Implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this Is the chief 
commercial town in the State The main line 
of the North Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces The State Troops the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a largo 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916 The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc 

Political Officer The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore 

Malerkotla — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of Kurd 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
*' Sherwan * and settled in the town of * Sherwan 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442 Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decav they gradually became independent They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
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adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laswari, gaimd by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts oetween the Sutlej and the Jumna 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809 The present 
Ituler is Lt Col His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan Bahadur, kcsi, koie, 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908 He 
was created Hony Major m the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt 
Col in December 1919 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwani raothi, tobacco, 
garlic onions and all sorts of grains 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry , 
Cavalry and Artillery Iho capital is Maler 
kotla The population of the town is 30*000 
Abnual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs 

Mandi is an Indnn State in the Tunjab 
Politi* il Ag<ncy, lying in tin upp*i r< aches ot 
Bits n\<r which drains n* ul\ ill its in i Its 
'irms ] 200 squuc mil< s uid it Ins Ixtwun 

11 23 North Lit ind 70 22 Fist Jong, 

Hid is bounded on tin last by Kuhi on the 
south bv Suk<t md on tin noith ind west 
by K mgr i It 1ns an mt*i*Mmg history of 
(onsidinblt i< ngth which flnillv n suited m 
its < nt( ung into a tnaty with the Bntish m 
1840 

The pi < suit Ruhr ( ipf un His Highncf-s Ruji 
Sn Jogindu S* n Bilndui k( si issumcd 
full ]>ow(rs m F*bnnrv, 102 r » His Highness 
mirrud foi the hist time the onl> *1 night* i of 
His Highn* ss tin Miliuajx of Kipui thili 
His Higlnn ss mum d ignn in 19 M) th* \oungci 
diughtcr of Jv 1 iitlm ij Singh of Raj pi pi i 
A son ind hui w is born on 7th Du ember 
1021 

Iho Mindi Hydro Ihctii* Sthcm* was 
form illy opt nt d b v His 1< xt t lit nc v the A it 1 1 oy 
in Afirih 1012 Tin prmtipil crops arc net 
muz* win it md millet About thru fifths of 
tlu Stitt is ottupiui by /ousts md gi mng 
1 inds it is ncli m mint ills The < * pit i 1 is 
Muidi found* d in l r >~7 whit h eont mis st \c ial 
Itmplis md placts ot interest mdis one of the 
rhitf marts for commute with I idlnkh md 
A irk ind 

Nabhn — Nabhi winch became a separate 
State in 170 5 is ont of the 3 J’hulkian States 
— Nabha Patiala and Tind — and though second 
hi point of population und rcyenue of the 3 
sisttr States it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch It consists of two 
distinct parts the main portion comprising 

12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts forms 
the City of Nabha and the Niz mints of Phnl 
and Amloli , the second portion forms the 
N 17 unit of Pawal m the extreme south east 
of the Punjab on the border of Itajputana 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyaltv of the Rulers of 
Nabha The State now cox * rs an area of ibout 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs The State maintains one batta 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 


Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 496 men lor the preservation of 
the peace there is also a Police force consisting 
of about 400 men 

The State is traversed by the main and S 
brinch lines of the N AC Railway and 
the B B & C I crosses th* Nizamat of Bawal 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirliind Canal The crops of the State are 
gram pulses bajra sugarcane cotton, wheat 
and barley , to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of siher and gold 
ornaments bnss utensils and cotton carpets 
lace and gota etc There are some ginning 
f ictorus and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
winch are working successfully In 1923 ar> 
inquirx was held into certain matters in dispute 
bitwem the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabn 
rated <aacs against persons connected with the 
I itnii State with the object of injuring them 
through th* Patiala Durbar As a result, the 
Mah iraja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
188 1 and sue* ceded bis father in 1911 entered 
into m igru merit with the Government of 
Dull! whereby h* voluntarily Kepirated himself 
from the administration and the control of tho 
Stit* yxas iccordingly assunud by the Govern 
mnit of India In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreenunt by the Maharaja, 
he was in Februiry 1928 deprived of the title 
of Mihinji His nighiiess and of a 11 rights md 
pm lleg* s pertaining to the Ruler of the Stat* 
and his eld* st son Partip Singh w is r* * ogni7cd 
is Afiharaja in his st* id His Highness 
Mahinja Pritap Singh is a minor md fluring 
Jus minority the State is being idmunstered 
by a ( oun* il of R*g*n*v consisting of a 
Pnsidmt and thie* M* mb* rs His Highness 
in it present lccening Ins education m 
Badingham College, leatheihead 

Patiala — This is the largest of the Phul 
kian St ites and the premier State in the Punjab 
Its ttrntoiy is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villag* s belonging 
to other States and British districts It also 
compris* s a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Taipur and Alwar 
States Area of 5,9 52 squ ire mil* s Population 
16 2* 520 Gross income Rs one erorc and 
forty lakhs Its lii&tory as separate State 
begins in 1762 I he pusent Ruler, Lieutenant 
General His Highness larzand l Khas Daulati 
Tnghsliia M insur ul 7aman Amir ul Umra Maha 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Sri Maharaja i Rajg in 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan o c s i , 
a c i b , G o v o o n b A D 0 , LI d , wa« born in 
1891 succeeded in 1900 and assumed th* reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority His 
Highness the Maharaja Dluraj enjoy* it present 
personal silute of 19 guns And he md his 
successors have been * xempted from pre- 
senting Nazar to the AHccroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity The principal crops are grain 
barley wheat, sugar cane rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State is iingat 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Tumni Canal 
distributaries It possesses viluable forests 
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The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda Narnaul 
etc One hundred and thirty eight miles ot 
broad gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatindi and from 
Sirhind to Rupar — have been con tructcd by 
the State at its own cost The North-Western 
Railway, the E I Railway the B B A, C I 
Railway and the J B Railway traverse the 
State His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four bitta lions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse \rtillery 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects 
Primary education Is also free throughout the 
State The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928 

Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government inl804 and 1809 A D it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814 IS the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878 79, and the 
Tirah and N W F campaign of 1897 
On the outbreak of the European War nis 
Highness placed the entiie resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and offered his personal services The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service tliroughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Igvpt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions Two mule and one eimcl corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main 
tabling the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan Ills 
Highness served personally on the Frontiei 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts For 
his services on the N W Irontier His Highness 
was mentioned in despatches 

His Highness was selected by His Excellent 
the Vicerov to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy aud Egypt (Palestine) and receiv 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments — (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, ( b ) Grand Cross ot 
the legion of Honour, I ranee, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, ( d ) Grand 
CoTdon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumania and 
( / ) Grand Cross of the Order of St Saviour of 
Greece (1926) 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925 In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927 28 29 30 
in 1930, His Highness led the Princes delegation 
to the Round Table Conference He was again 
elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in 
1933 


Sirmur (Nahan) — This is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political amtiol of the 
Political Agent Pun j il> Hill States, Lahore Its 
history is said to date from the lltli century In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in tile suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North West Irontier The 
present Prince is H H Maharaja Rajendra Pra 
kash who was born in 1 91 3 and succet ded in 1933 
The main agricultural iiaturo of the State is 
the recent development of the Iviarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice maize and other crops J he State 
forests are valu ible and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but being 
unable to compete with the imported iion, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar 
cane crushing mills The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers aud Miners which serve d in the 
Great War It was captured with General 
Townshend s force at Kut al Amara but the 
Corps was reconstituted and sent to service 


Khairpur - 1 he stale of Khan pur lies in 
llppci Mnel between 20°-10 m<I27°-K> North 
latitude and <>S o -20' and 7()°-l t I is + Ion 
gitude It is boundeel em th< Eist by Jodhpui 
anel Jcssilmere teiritoins md on the North 
West md South by Butish Districts of hind 
The climite is similar to the lest of hind 1 lie 
niiMiimiii tempeiature in summti is 117* m 
the slude md the minimum in winter 30° 
The ne ucst lull si itlon is Quetta 5,500 feet abov ( 
sea level it unf ill is st net, the list 1 J veils 
ivei ige being 3°-59 T be ucx ot tin St ite is 
about 0,050 squnie miles I lie popuhtion of the 
St itc iceoidmgto the census ot DHL is 1 27 18 J 
souls The majority ot them in ( ultiv itors 
Others aie engiged m ti ide, State services 
and labour By religion thov in munly buni 
Muslims, but the Ruler and his family and some 
others ait Shi is Hindus torm the mmoiitv 
(ommuintv I ho Stite s icvemn Horn all 
sources calculated on the iveiagt of the pist 
live oveaiis imounts to Rs 18 121ikhs The 
relxtins of the Stite with the Butish (mvern 
ment aie thoso of suboidmitc alliance The 
State pivs no tribute either to the British 
Government oi to anv othei Stite Hit 
language of the State is Smdlu XJidu and 
English are also spoken lhe thief pioeluct of 
the State is grim which is cultivated on linga 
tion canals taking olt from the Indus rivei at 
the Llo>d Barrage and to i small evte nt on 
wells Cotton, enl steels, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
I idler s earth ( met ) carbonate of Soda 
( Kharo chaniho ) and woeilaie ilso pioduccd 
The manuf act ui ts comprise cotton, silken anel 
woollen fabixts lactjua vvoik e irpets and 
pottery 

The Rulers aro Muslim Talpur Balochs md 
belong to the Shia «ect Previous to the 
accession of this f imily on tho f ill of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
of the State belongs to the general history of 
Sind In that year Mb I at chali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Ruler of hind and subse 
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quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khin Talpur, 
founied the Khairpur Branch of the 'Jaipur 
family In 18S2 the individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognized by the British 
Government Thi Ruler is a first class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits 

The last But r, His Highness Mir Ali Nawaz 
Eli m Talpur, died on 25th December, 1935 


His only son Mir l ( aiz Mahomed Khan lalpur 
is the Waliahd 

Present Mir His Highness Mir laiz Mahomed 
Khan Tilpur of Khan pur State Born on 4th 
J muary 1913 Ascended the Gadi on 30th April 
1936 

lie idint for Punjab States It Col H Wilber 
force Bi 11 (n 

Minister S Ijaz All I squire, M li * , Khan 
Bahadur 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shsn States which arc included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
alministered area of the Province and the 
Karenm States which arc not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super 
vision of the ( ommissioncr, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty vill ige communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Mvitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan Stitts numbering 
six and tlurt\ States resptctivtly which arc 
under the Commissioner Federated Shan 
States 

Hsawnghsup with an are i of 529 square 
miles and a popul ition of 7,289 lies between tilt 
24th ani 2ath pirallt Is of 1 ititude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur 

Singkaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
96th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively 

The Hkamti Long St ites have an area of 
200 square miles with i population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27tli ind 28th parillels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N Mai 
branch of the Trrawaddy 

The Northern Shan State (area 20,150 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 s quart miles and 
popul ition 870,230), form with the unadmini 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenui States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base ou the plains 
of Burma and its ap°x on the Mehkong river 

The population consists chiefly of Slians who 
belong to the felian group of the Tai Chine u e 
family , the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa palaung and Mon Khmer groups of rices 
of the Austro Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to siparate from the 
Tai Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burrann 
1 irmly The Shans themselves shade off imper 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly In the narrow lowljing valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 


95* Fahr In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera 
ture ou the hills is more equable The ramf ill 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different 
localities 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulst s, maize, buckwheat, cotton, scssi 
mum, groundnuts oranges and pineapples 
Land is held chiifly on communal tenure but 
unoccupnd land is easily obtainable on lease 
from th< Chiefs in accordance with special rubs 
for non natives of the States Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern State*, 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition 

Ihc mine ral resource s of the Status an still 
unexplored The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Noithern StateB which th( y claim to be thi 
richest in the world IheMawson area In the 
Southern Stitis is also rich in lead Lignite 
md Iron ore of a low grade an found in many 
pi ices 

J^ashio, the heidquartc rs of the Northc rn Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung I ashio 
Branch of the Burma .Railways (1 78 miles) and 
is also connectc d with Mandalay by a cart road 
The Burma Corporation’s narrow gauge 
private railway track 44 49 miles long connects 
their Bawdwm mine with the Burma Railways 
system at N arnyao 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, 98 miles fiom Thazi 

launggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States is connected with Thazi by a well 
graded motor road The States vary much 
in size and importance The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225 894 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is tho richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs 10,62,418 
The SawbwaB of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number 

Administration 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898 the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the san id of appointment granted to him and 
under tho same Act the law to bo administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to tho 
law in force in the rest of British India The 
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customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of Buch officers The chiefs are 
bound by their samds to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma 
In l‘)20, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the ChiefB of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federahse the depart 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds Under this scheme 
no interference i« contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon 
Bible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propoi 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughlj 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred bv them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders t< 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
its services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub entity of the Burma Government, Is self 
contained md responsible for its own progress 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 


general matters through a Council of Chiex-. 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs The Supeiintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
ledcration has been entrusted are ex-offl,ao 
members of the Council The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922 The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Srencer Haroourt 
Butler G0lF,rccsi,i08,in March 1923 

Karenni 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3 01 r » square miles and a population of 58,761 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo lh< target State Is Kantirawadl 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
H lakhs of rupees More than half of the 
inhabit mfcs art Red Karens An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted nt Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan Stab s, who exercises In practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exorcist d in the Sli in States though nominally 
(hev are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours Mineral and forest rights however 
in Kan mil belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provmcnl revenues have been mado 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
serv ic( The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Fed< ration though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a largo alien popula 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade This has largely declined in tin last 
few \ears and unless the Chiefs are prepan d to 
deny themselves and close theirforcsts they will 
soon disappear 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known generally aB the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 32° and 37° N 
and 73° and 80° E It is an almost entirely moun 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world The State may be divided 
physically into three areas , the upper, com 
prising the area drained by the ltiver Indus 
and its tributiries , the middle, drained bv the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Rivers , and the lower 
area consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of 
hills Ihe dividing lines between the three 
areas art the snow bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and 
the Panchal Ihe area of the State is 84,258 
square miles Beginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends 
northwards to the high Karakoram mountains 
Where three Empires Meet 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
i alleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India viz the upper reacht s of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
Ihe total population Is 36,45 000 souls 

History — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had bj then 
been long estiblished, though man> of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed in the four- 
teenth century In the reign of Siknndar, who 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a largo 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam 
Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
afttr Aurangzeb thore was a period of disorder 
and decay and by the middle of the eighteenth 
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century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically independent of Delhi 
Thereafter the country experienced the oppres 
sion of Afghan ruh until it was rescued m 1819 
bv an army sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh The 
Sikh rule was not more bent fit ml to the people 
than that of the Afghans 7 he earl v history of 
the Skate as at piesmt constituted is that of 
Miharaja Shri Gulib Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling lamily of Tnmmu whorost to eminence in 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and wis m iccognition of ins distinguished 
st rue os m idt Raja of J irnimi m 1820 He hold 
aloof from t I k war latwetn the British and the 
Sikhs mill appealing as nu dntor after the bittle 
ofSobrion (18-10) when the Bntish made over to 
him the villev of K ishmir ind eeitam other areas 
in return for his service s in re establishing 
peace His son His Highness Maharaja Itanbir 
Singhji a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government ruled from 
1857 to 1885 He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the fiontier 
districts Hi w is succeeded by his ddest 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Bratap Singhji, 
who (iied on 23ui December 1925 and w is 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shri 
Maharaja Han Singhji Bahadur 

The most notable reform effected in the State 1 
during the reign of the late Mahaiaji w is the 
land Revenue Settlement ongiinllv cirried 
out under Sir Henry I^wrence and icvised 
from time to time 

Administration — tor some "sears after the 
accession to the gidi of the late Mihaiaja 
the idnurnstration of the St at 0 was condmted 
by a Go unci! over which the Mihirija prt sided 
Tn 190o this Council was abolished md the 
administration of the State was the nocfoi w ird 
carried on hi His llighne ss the Maliuija with 
the help of a C hie f Minister md a number of 
Ministers in ehargi of diife rent portfolios This 
si stem continued until tin 24th Jinniiv 1922, 
when an Fxecutive Council was inauguiated 
\crv recently certain modifications hue lx m 
introduced in the constitution 

The Bulisl) Resident li is ins licadqu irters at 
Srinagir and Si ilkot and tlierc is also a Political 
Agent it Gilgit A Bntish Officer is stitioned 
at 1a h to assist in the supervision of the ( entral 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmii 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) flic 
Stite has splendid miterial for tin Vrmy which 
consists of 8,000 troops Besides this thousands 
of Dogris seive 111 the Indim Army 

Finance — l he financial position of the State 
is stioug 1 he totai revenue including Tagirs 
is about 2,70 00,000 the chief sources being 
land forests, customs and e \cis< and Sericulture 
There is a icscrve and no debt 

Production and Industry —The populition 
is pie eminent 1\ agricultm il md pistor vl ihe 
principal food crops arc rice, maize and wh< at 
Oihe ed is ilso an important crop Barley, cotton, 
siffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts almonds and’ 
hops are also grown Pears anel ipples the 
principal fruits of file Valley are exported in 
large quantities The State foiests are e xtensive 


and valuable The principal species of timber 
tre es are deodar, blue pine and fir The most 
valuable forests occui in Kishtwar, Karnah 
and ICamraj Illaq is A survey of the mineral 
lesources of the State is being conducted The 
most noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite coal, fuller's 
earth, kaohne, slate, zinc copper and tile 
Gold is found m Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires 
m Piddar iquamirmcs in Skardu md lead in 
Uri The silk filiture in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind m the world Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir Zain ul 
Abidin who liiled from 1421 to 1472 is said 
to hive imported silk weavers from Khurasan 
and settled them here Woollen cloth, shawls 
carpets, papier marine and wood carving of 
the State arc world famous The State pirtici 
pated in the British Empire Exhibition of 1924 
The Kashmir Court wis styled Iho Gem of 
Tlie Smaller Courts and attracted many 
visitois An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition is hi Id 111 tin state annually, where 
the products of iudigc nous arts and ci iftsmanship 
1 for which Kashmii is famous aio displayed 
His Higliness Government are maintaining a 
! Visitors Buitau at Srinagir for the convenience 
of visitois, who are atti letec! by the scenery 
and charm of the beauty spots of Kashmir 

Communications — Great efforts have been 
made and are being nude towards the improve- 
ment of roads feu wheeled ti 1 flic in the State 
The Jhelum Villcy load (190 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valiev with the Punjab 
ind the Hoi fh Western Frontni Province 13 
consuleud to he one of the finest motorablc 
mount un roads in the woild 

lhe Bamlnl Girt Road, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir wit h the North We ste rn Railway sy stem 
at Jimmu luvu and is ilso 1 fine motorablc 
ro id 

Itoiels for pack animals lead from Si inagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir to the frontier 
distucts of Gilgit and Lidikh Internal 
village comm unit it 10 ns have also been much 
improved 

The Jammu Suchctgirh Railwai 1 section 
of the W izirabad Snlkot branch line of the 
North Western Itaihviv system is the only 
Railway in the State J he mount unous nature 
of the count rv has so fai pi evented the extension 
of the line into the li< art of the State 

Public Works — In 1004 a flood spill channel 
ihovo Srinigu wis constructed to minimise 
the const int dinger of floods in the River 
Thclum \ number of canals hive been eon 
stm etcel at considerable expense both m Jammu 
md Kashmir Jhe Stite his been recently 
connected with the telephone system of British 
India An aerodrome has been ronstriutcd 
five miles from Srinagar md it is hoped that 
m final servieo between Lahore and Delhi and 
Tv ishmir will he established soon Good 
pi ogress his been made with irrigition but the 
most important scheme of 11 cent \< ars has been 
the installation of a large Ele ctric Power Station 
on the Ihelum River and Mahora which was 
completed in 1907 The bridge over the 
< he nib at Aknur which was completed in 1935 
at a cost of Rs 4 lakhs, lias the longest nnsup 
ported span in India 
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Education — According to the last census 
of the State, there were 1,23,800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9,000 only were 
females In other words, four per cent of all 
persons aged 5 or more could if ad ind write 
Among miles 00 in tvuy 1,000 persons could 
read and wiite I hi numbei of educational 
institutions including two Arts Colleges is 1,310 
l he nuinlnr of seholus in 19 J3 34 was 8 o 010 
Neaily 28 per cent boys md Opel cent guls 
of the school going age were it school In 
Muniupil areas edne ition for bojs his been 
made compulsoiy since 1920 

Reforms —One of the important le forms 
connected with the present Mihanjis rugn 


has been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts lmpoitant ltgislatm measures 
pisstel hv His Highness Government in recent 
vears include the r using of the age of marruge 
to 14 for girls and 18 for bens and the Agncul 
tnnsts lidicf Regulation meant to cojie with 
the piobleiu of rural indebtedness 

As sign of constitutional progress of the State 
maj be mentioned the fiecdom grinted to the 
pre ss md tin introduction of the St itc Asse mbly 
0\e 1 30 newspapers are in existence in the 

Stite and the Assembly whieh has 1 non 
othenl nnjoiity his ilreadv held three sessions 
during 1 ycir and a half of its existence 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co opera 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montague , Secretary of State for India 
and H h Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy md Gover 
nor General of India, in 1919 The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Prcsi 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desiiable by the 
Viceroy Certain sm iller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year 
The Clumber is a recommend itory body, whieh 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
eleals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally anel their position in imperial iffairs 

The Chamber was formally inaugur ited by 
II It H the Duke of Connaught on 8th Fcbru 
irv 1921 It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharaji 
of Patiala The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who ire the Chancellor, a pro 
Chancellor to act for him in his ibsence out of 
Indi land a Standing Committee of the Chamber 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the sibjects to be discussed at 
them 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential anel there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet 
mgs At the annuil session in February 
1929, the Piinccs passed a resolution by which' 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
iegulatcd according to the number of s<_ils 
available 

The most impoitmt question whieh the 
Chambei bis cyir discussed is Fidel it ion 
Jills subject c 1 nit before it on v irious oe < isions 
after tin Princes re pie s< ntaliy e s \t the fiist 
Round fable ( onfc re nee , m connection with the : 
ntest Constitutional Re /01ms s< be me miele 1 
pronouncement in favour oi Feeler ition which I 


led te> the 1 lie or pen ition in the new Itcfoi ms 
LegisJ ition ot piovisions ten its e st 1 hhshme nt 
I he e onsitk ration ot this gu it issue though 
sometimes t iking piece in open elebite h is toi 
the most put been c online t< el it meetings ot 
the St mding ( ommitte e ot the fhimbei whieh 
ilways meets in pnvite at inform il meetings 
ot the Pntices with 01 without the 11 Ministers 
md in an impoitant Committee ot Mmistcis 
This littei bodv ibis he e n le piescnt itivi ot ill 
the Stites lniludng those whose Rulers have 
nevei exercised the piivilege of sitting in the 
Chambei 

Indention e msed sharp divisions of opinion 
miong the Pi lines Me mwliile as tile eonstitu 
tion of the (lumber provided tor » uh Stite 
Member exeitiMiig one vote on my question 
e oniing be foie the ( Inmlx 1 povveiin tin (him 
bet gi Kin illy tell into the hunts ol 1 nnjouty 
je pie suiting the smiller Stiles beeiuse these 
Stites \ure mtunlly the i< uiie st to exneise 
tile 11 membership pmiltges This de\elop 
me nt caused senous disMtisf u t ion nnong 
the Giiitcr Mites md out of tli it spring a 
movement loi the re oruniziliem ot the 
th unber 

Flu ditfennees between the (. niter States 
and the Lesse 1 Stiles we le ninth sli u pe ne d bv 
the el life 1 e nt viewpoints whieh tin \ occupied 
111 legarel to Indention His Highness of 
Pitnlie uly m 193(> k signed the ( h me e lloiship 
on this ue mint 1 he re it tc 1 Ills Highness of 
Bikuni le signed iiom one St Hiding (ommittec 
of the ( Inmbe 1 Only one Ruling Pi true with 
1 s elute is big is ] 7 guns yy is the n le ft m ae ti\e 
pirtieipmt in tin (himbus atfurs His 
Highness oi Pitnli v\ is smuedeel in the 
( li me e lloiship l>\ J i is Highness ot Dholpur, 
wlio t utom it it illy jnoe e e ele d to the ajqfointme nt 
tiom tbit ot ])i o ( liiiui Hoi iluie v\ is no 
meetm^ of the ( himlm mPl 1(> HisLxeelkney 
tilt \ieeioy in e onsult ition with the Print e s, 
convened 1 meeting commenting on 2-nd Inb 
mu v, 1937 

Ibis meeting w is pre e ceded bv intensive 
clt Hbn itions in tin Inteninil ( onte linns of 
Primes lhe 11 Highlit ‘■m sat discussions which 
tlnv In lei in Bombiy in Oetoleei 19 JO ippomted 
1 ( oust it ut ion il ( ommiite e unde r the ( h uiman 
ship of His Highness the Malnraji ot Patiala 
anel me hiding the ( h me e Hoi to eximinc the 
Government of India Act of 1915 from the 
point of v lew ot the States enti> into Fe de ration 
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This Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February, 1937, and in the course of it 
said that upon earciul consideration of the Act 
they had come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met’ and 
that certain furtha recommendations now newly 
made by thcmsclvis would, if adopted, com 
pletely fulfil them Tluse recommendations, 
the Committee siid, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that tin Act hid 
aln uly been passtd They comprised, therefore, 
four proposed chmges in the States Draft 
Instrument of Accession 

Ibis report was taken into consideiation 
by the general body of Prinu s in their Informal 
( onfcrcncc At the same time as Ills Highnesg 
the Chancclloi brought it before that body, he 
ilso lud b< fore it an Opinion upon flic same 
subject by Counsel whom the St Hiding tom 
mitbo of tin thimbtr had recently engaged 
from London This Opinion was i lengthy 
doiument uid in effect nnountid to a warning 
to the Princes against th< lisks in which entry 
into Indention would involve them Its 
leccipt ltd to its urgent cx inclination by other 
expert advisers to the general body of Fiinces 
Their criticisms of it were destructive A 


further Opinion in fivour of Federation was at 
the same time independently given to tho 
Princes, at the request of His Highness of 
Patiala, by the Right Hon bit Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru 

The upshot of all this was that under the 
1< aderslup of the Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of the 
Constitutional Committee in favour of the entry 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act 1935 and subject to tho satisf ictory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committees 
newly made recommendations This decision 
was endorsed in a form il meeting of the Chambr r 
of Princes on 24th February by the re ele< tion 
of nis Highness of Pitiala to the Chancellor 
ship by an overwhelming niajoiity, and by the 
ilution of a pro Chancellor and Standing Com 
mittce in sympathy with tho same decision 

This brought the Princes jjf the Chamber 
into line with the recommendations already 
made by the Committee States Ministers and 
left final negotiations on the Accession issue 
to be completed in I ondon during the summer 
of 1937 


Indian States’ Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Govtrnmt nts but Is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup 
ply or maintain troops The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it would strve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Katina 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India i — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India 


Tribute from Jaipur 

£ 

26,667 

Assam 

£ 

,, ,, Kotah 

„ „ Udaipur 

„ „ Jodhpur 

15,648 

13,333 

6,533 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ , Rambrai 

3° » 

7 

„ „ Bundi 

8 000 

Bengal 


„ Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur toward 

15,170 

Tribute from Cooch Bchar 

4,514 

cost of Ennpura Irrtgulai 


United Provinces 


Force 

7,667 

Tribute from Benares 

14,000 

„ of Kotah towards cost of 

Punjab 

Tribute from Mandi 
„ „ other States 

Deohi Irregular 1 orce 
, of Bhopal towards cost of 
Bhopal Levy 

13,311 

10,751 

6,667 

3,086 

„ of Jaora towards cost of 

Madras 


United Malwa Contm 


Tribute from Travancore 

53,331 

genfs 

9,142 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

233,3 13 

Contributions towards cost of 

„ „ „ „ Cochin 

13 331 

Malwa Bhil Corps 

2,280 

„ „ , „ Travancore 

888 

Central Provinces and Berar 


Bombay 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

31,126 

Tribute from various States 

15, ope 

„ „ various petty States 

2,825 

Burma 

Contribution from Baroda States 

25,000 


„ „ Jagirdars, South 

Tributes from Shan States 

28,524 

ern Mahratta Country 

5,765 

„ other States 

1 ,367 

Tribute from Cutch 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 tint there would in future be no 
Nazarana payments on successions 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terrl 
tonal possessions in the Indian Peninsula 

The PortugucFo possessions in India, all of 
winch are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana Nagar 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay , and the little island 
of Diu with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Peninsula All these three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India 


GOA 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur 
rounded by British districts Savantwadi State 
Ins to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North lvanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats which separates it from flu British dis 
tncts of Belgaum and North Banara The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from cast to west 40 
miles The ttmtory has a total area of 1 301 
square miles aud consists of the 1 elhas ( onquu 
tas, or Old Conquests comprising the island of 
Goa acquired b> the Portuguese in 1510 and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette Bardez 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 , and of the 
Ncias Conquistas or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Perncm, Sanquclim Fonda, 
Qucpcra Canacona, Satan and Sanguein ac 
q mred in the latter half of the 18th century 
Jhe small island of Angediva situated opposite 
tho port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North K inara forms administratively a portion 
oi tho Canacona municipality This was ac 
quired in 1505 The whole country is hilly, 
t specially the eastern portion the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats which 
b( sides bounding the country along the north 
east and south east just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3 827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous riveis 
running westward from the Ghats and the pnn 
cipal i ight, which are all navigable, are in sizt 
ol some importance Goa possesses a fine liar 
hour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette Half way between these extre 
mitics lies the cabo or cape which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada Mormugao is acces 
siblc at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance It is the terminus of 
tlie railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwattr and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider 
Mble being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory 

The People 

The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
tlie census of 1921 This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


i tion showed an increaso ol 9 per cent since the 
census ten years pre\iously In the Velhas 
Gonquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian In the Novas ConquiBtas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands Tho Christians still very largelj 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chirdos and low cistes which 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay 
All classes of the people with the exception of 
Buropeans, use the Honkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Bortugue se words The 
official language is Portuguese whichis common 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the Bast and 
Patriarch of the last Indus and exercises ec 
c]< siastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania) with missions 
in foreign countries and Mo* ambique (Portu 
guese Bast Africa) The f hristians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Treaty slgne d 
in 1928 between Poitugal and the Holy See to 
tlie Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory The 
| churches are in charge of socular priests Hindus 
! and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
In religious matters and have their own places 
of worship In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed 
The Country 

A little over one third of the entire territorj 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation The 
fertility of the soil vanes considerably according 
to quality situation and water supply The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis 
tas In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres Tlie staple produce of tlie 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, hut the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population foT 
two thirds of the year Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from tho variety of uses to which the products 
are applied Hilly places and inferior 
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oils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con 
quistas has Improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conqulstas In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration Iron is found in 
parts of the territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mints 
are being worked at present, the oie bung 
exported to the Continent 

Commerce 

In the days of its glory Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horRcs 
with the Persian Gulf It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade Is now insignificant 

The present trade of Goa is not very large 
Its imports amount to about Bs 160 liklis 
and exports to about Its 40 lakhs J he dis 
creptncy is met from the money suit to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world lew manufacturing Indus 
tries of any moment exist inel most nianufac 
tured articles in use are imported Txports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts betel nuts mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce 

A lino of railwiy connects Mormugio with 
the Madras and Southern M ihratta .Railway 
Its length from Mormugao to Cistle ltock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system is 
51 miles of which 49 arc in Portuguese terntory 
Ihe rulway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mihritta llnlwiy admi 
lustration and the bulk of the tndc of Mormu 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The telcgriphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a s< parate system from 
the British The latter iioweur had an office 
at Nova Goa maint lined jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova Go i 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories 

Taxes and Tariffs 

The country was in a state of chronic fininciai 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions The last war enhanced the defiuts 
to alarming proportions and t lese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the Initiative of the 
Governor General Taime de Morais who is po 
pularly known as the Governor of Taxes 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly There is an esti 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear marked for promoting the indus- 


trial progress of the country If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa 
lion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs 8 8 per capita 
There is no Income tax, except for government 
se rvants but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
Tndia Ihe chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax 1 xcise and the customs There Is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Its 60 000 The country being 
economically backward the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealtli The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 

The tariff schedule is based on the three fold 
principle fiscal, protective and preferential 
I here Is a limited free list on which books and 
piper figure prominently The fiscal tariff 
rniges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific not ad vtlorem Ibis 
causes considerable hardship to trade and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferentiil tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
winch arc entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price 

The Capital 

Nova Goa the present capital of Portuguese 
Tnelia comprehends Panjim and Itibandar 
Olel Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo the cape divid 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu 
gao, and mainly slopts down to the edge of 
the Aguida It was selected as the residence 
of tho Port jguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
if wasraiscdto its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India 1 lie appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and elc 
gnat piivate residences as se en from the watcT 
is very picturesque and tins impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spae ious ro ids, bordereei by dccuit, tidy houses 
Lhc most imposing public structures are the 
barracks an immense quadrangular building 
lhc eastern wing of which accommodates the. 
Pilmaiy School, the Public Library and the Go 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various cliurche , tho vie^ 
regal pahfe and the High Court The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life sized statue of Albuquerque stand 
ing under a canopy 

History 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque m 1510 Albuquer 
que ptomptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis Fiom *his 
time Goa rapidly reise in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East There was constant fighting with 
tho armies of the Bijapur kingdom but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the Bur 
rounding territory now known as the Velhai 
Conquistas. 
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Tho subsequent hisiory of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the si\ 
teenth century The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, tccli siastical and commer 
cial magmflcenco winch has had no parallel 
in the JB-itisli capitals of India Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defi nd itst If against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its lmmenec 1 in 
pire in the four Continents Albuquerque tried 
to consehdite Portuguese rule m India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them ciul and religious liberties His 
rontempor ines howevtr could not understand 
lus far seeing statesmanship and ifti r his de ith 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolld ite it by a prosely 
tising organisation which throws all the mission 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to day, had a hundred 
churches many of them of nugniflcent propor 
tions and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land 1 he sixty years subjection to Spain 
in the I7th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Impire in the Last and though the 
Marquis of Ponibal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadenci , his subordinates in 
tar off Indi i either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders ind even his 
strong hind was unable to stop tho decline It 
wis in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and suit 
tiiur representatives to tin Parliament in Lisbon 
Modern Times 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the iu ighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself An army 
of 12 000 men arrived from Portugal at th< cri 
tical moment The invaders wire beaten 
off, and tho Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
slultir given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government it 
Bombay In 1852 the Hanes of Satan in the INo 
\as Conquistas, re\olt<d In 1871 the native 
armv in Goa mutinied and the King a own 
brother came from I isbon to d< al with the 
trouble and having done ao disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconst j 
tuted But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Rancs joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon The Hanes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912 troops being again 
imported to deal with tho last outbreak, which 
was onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
1913 There has been no outbreak after that 
date 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese conm ction There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por 
tuguese rule This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por 
tugal ,many of the eons of Goa occupying high 
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and responsible positions in Portugal Ihus 
Llvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of tht last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr Be tten- 
court ltodrigues Minister for foreign Affairs 
in Gencnl Carmoms dictatorial Government 
Nativis of Goa are ilso Dr Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon Dr 
taeteno Gonsalves Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary General of the 
Ministry of tin nice 

Administration 

1 lie I isbon Government by Decree No 32G0, 
dited 27th July 1917, enacted new niles re 
garling the administration of Portuguese India 
unler an Oigmic Clntter (t arta Organic i) in 
torco since 1st July 1919 J his Clnrter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the coloivv, w is modified bv rul s Nos 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7010 dated 9th 
and 16th October A new Organic Clnrter 
modifying in certain pirts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No 12499 of 4th October 
1926 uid is now in force 

The territory of Portuguese Tndia is ruled 
by ono Governor General, residing in tho 
Capital of the State at Panjim alias Nova Goa 
and is divided into three districts Goa, Daman 
and Din The last two are each under a 1 iente 
n ant Governor The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintcnelcncy of the Governor General 

Subordinate to the Governor General the 
following becretarlatB are working Home 
and Political 1 inane e, Customs Lducition, 
Militiry Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono 
moiis Departments which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariits, one of them being the 
Dcpirtment of Posts and Itlegraphs the 
second that of Survey and tho third that of 
the fiscal of the V r I P Hallway 

As the principal organ of aelministration next 
to the Governor General and in coll iboraticn 
with him works a Governor s Council (Conielho 
do ( overno) with Legislative and teivisory 
powers Iht Council is constituted in mJehtion 
to the Governor General ex offmo President of 
four officials (Attorney General the Director 
of finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works) five elected 
members (three representing Vtlha s Conquistas 
one tho Novas Conqwstas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Dlu) and five members nominated 
by the Govi rnor General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural commercial and other 
interests and the press 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there is a District ( ouncii to supervise the Muni 
clpahties and other local institutions The 
District! ou nci l of Goa is composed of the Dlrec 
tor of Civil Administration President the Gov 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova Goa Civil 
Court the Deputy Chief Health Officer , the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Worl« 
the Deputy Director of I Inances the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands , one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus 
trial Associations of the district , one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa , one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
owners and Farmers of the District , and one 
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member advocates elected by the Legislative Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuvb 
Council among the legally qualified Bicholira, Quejx m e Damao , and Municipal 

There Is one High Court In the State of India Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
with five Judges and one Attorney General , and Pond i, Diu and Nagar Aveli 

PORT OF MORMUGAO 

Mormugao is situated towards the south of such assistance 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of Zuary River in Lat 15° 25 N and Long of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
73° 47 # E , about 225 miles south of Bombay is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capita] of Vi iharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
Portuguese India The Port of Mormugao is at Madras 

the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area With a view to promoting the economical, 
served by the M & S M Ry (metre gauge), commercial and industrial development of 
and offers the shortest route both passenger Mormugao, a special Department under the 
and goods traffic The distance from Aden designation of the ‘ Mormuglo Improvement 
to Mormug io is about the same as from Aden Trust with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
to Bombay The Port is provided with light 2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it creited and the Local Government have intro 
is easily accessible all the year round and at duced various regulations granting every 
any hour of the day or night even without the fieility to those intending to raise buildings 
assistance of a Pilot Pilotage is not compul for residential and industrial purposes in the 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
oualifled officer will board the vessel and render tho Harbour 

DAMAN 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en territory is under tillage The principal crops 
trance to the Gulf of (ambiy about 100 miles are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
north of Bombay It is composed of two por ind tobacco Ihe settlement contiins no 
tions, namely, Daman proper, King on the minerals flhero aro stately forests in Nagar 
coast, and the detached pargana of N igar Avch Avdi, and about two thirds of them consist of 
separated from it by a n irrow ^trip of British teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
territory and bisected by the B B & C 1 Rail ( xtont of Und covered by each kind of 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 timber has not been determined Before the 
square miles and 26 villagi s and has a poru decline of Portuguese power in tho East, Daman 
lation (1921) of 17 566 of whom 1,480 aro Chris cirried on an extensive commerce especially 
tians The number of houses is according to the with the east coast of Africa In those days 
same census 4,095 Nagar Aveli has an area it was noted for its dyeing and weaving 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 

of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians The territory forms for administrative pur 
The number of houses is 6 069 The town of poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 Chamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu Governor Invested with both civil and military 
gucso in 1558 when they made It one of their functions, subordinate to the Governor Genera 
permanent establishments in India They of Goa The judicial department is adminis 
converted the mosque into a church and have tered by a judge, with an establishment com 
since built eight other places of worship The posed of a delegate of the Attorney General 
native Christians adopt tho European cos and two clerks Jn Nagir Aveli the greater 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves part of tho soil is the property of the Govern 
after the present European fashion, and others ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
following the old style ot petticoat and mantle tenures dinct A tax is levied on all 
once prevalent in Spain and Poitugal lands, whether alienated or tho property 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer of the State The chief sources of revenue 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli but despite the are land tax, forests, excise and customs 
ease of cultivation only one twentieth part of the duties 

DIU 

Diu is an Island lying off the southern ex- of It This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity of the Ivathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
which It is separated by a narrow channel arms Diu became opulent and famous for 
through a considerable swamp It is composed its commerce It has now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), insignificance The extreme length of the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula separated j is about seven miles and its breadth from 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, | north to south, two miles The ana Is 20 
about 5 miles west of the island It has a small 1 square miles The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely Diu, from which the inland takes Its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and i is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi commercial prosperity The total population 

tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per of the island, according to the census 

sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 

early period with a desire to obtain possession I Christians 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS 


The Trench possessions in India comprise fl\e 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots Q hey aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 26th Teb 1931 
of 286,410 The first T rench expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up cominer 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603 It was 
mull rtaken by private merchants at Rouen but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first tampagme d Orient, but its 
efforts mi t with no success Colbert reconsti 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1 664 
granting i xemption from taxi s and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for flft> year* Afterhaving 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its Prisidmt, Ciron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agmey at Surat But on find 
ing that city unsuited tor a head establishmi nt 
he suzid the harbour of lnncomalco in Ceylon 
from tin Butch Ihe Dutch however, speed! 
ly retook rrincomalee, and Caion, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast in 1672 seized 
St Thome a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos 
session of Holland He was however, com- 
pelled to rt store it to the Dutch in 1674 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
wlu none of its agents, the celebrated Fran 
cois Martin suddi nly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalie and St Ihome he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry then a small villago, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Glngee He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up, but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693 and held it until it was res- 
torer! to the Trench by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697 Pondicbeiry became in this year 
and has ever since remained the most import- 
ant of the Trench Settlements in India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta its site was pur 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Trancois Martin proved to Pondicherry On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade 

Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688 by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor, Mah6, on the 
Malabar Coast was obtained in 1725 6, under 
the government of M Lenoir, Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M Dumas, 
in 1739 Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later 

Administration* 

The military command and administration in 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
cherry The office is of present held by 


Monsieur Solomiac (Ltfoz) Be is assisted 
by a Chief Justice and by several Chefs de 
Service ” in the different administrative depart- 
ments In 1879 local councils and a council 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
1 rench territories Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupam Modcliarpeth, 
Oulgaret, Villenour, liroubouvane Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for tho establishment of Pondi 
cherry , Karikal Ncravy, Nidouncadou, Tiru 
nalar Grande AldtSe Cotchi'ry for the establish 
ment of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mahd 
and Yanaon On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats Civil 
anl criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal composo the judicial 
machinery lho army and establishments 
connected with tho Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal 
togethtr with other headquarters charges 
necessirily engross a largo proportion of 
the revenue All the stati and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de 
pendent ones have to be maintained This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the Trench Government Is worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable r ligious pomp and 
missionary activity It forms tho seat of an 
Archbishop with a body of priests for all 
Trench India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Ti suits In 1776 But tho chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a 1 irge proportion of its Christians aro British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory The British rupeo is tho ordinary 
tender within Trench territories A line of rail 
way running via Villenour from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Kanka is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914 The capital Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and present!, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of Trench 
civilisation 

People and Trade 

The Settlements are represented in Par 
iiaraent at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy The Senator is Mods Lemolgnlc The 
Deputy is Mons Pierre Dupuy Theie were in 
1932 59 primary schools and l colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1934) Rs 3,284,873 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 persons 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds 
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At the porta of Pond 1 chi rry and Karikal visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 

In 1934 the imports amounted to frs 104 282,000 between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
and tlie exports to frs 119 331 000 At these with the Mcssageries Maritimes The figures 
two ports in 1034 11,290 vessels entered and contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 

cleared , tonnage 144, 1 „oT Pondicherry is able and are corrected up to December 1934 

PONDICHERRY. 

Pondicherrj is the chief of the French Settle South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
meats in India and its capital is the head ordinary correspondence with the French 
quarters of their Governor It is situated on authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
the Coromandd Coast, 105 miles from Madras in this capacity is styled the Special Agent 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram Pondi At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway Agent accredited to the French Government, 
The area of the bcttlemi nt is 115 square miles who is usually an officer of the Indian Army 
and its population m the 26th Feb 1931 was The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
183 555 It consists of the eight communes of divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
Pondicherry The StttU ment was founded in blanche and the Ville noire Pile Ville 
1674 under Irancois Martin In 1693, blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
it was captured by the Dutch but being laid at right angles to one another with 

was restored in 1699 It was besieged four trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
times by the English The first siege tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc being constructed with courtyards and cmbel 
eossful The second, undei Eyre Cootc in 1761, Ilshed with green Venetians All the cross 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
restored in 1765 It was again besuged and promenade facing the sea is again differi nt 
capture d in 1 778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the from anything of its kind in British India 
fortifications were demolished in 1779 The In the middle is a screw pile pier which serves, 
place was again re stored m 1785 under the when Blups touch at the port, as a point for 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783 It was captured the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
a fourth time by Colonel Braitliwaite in 1793, gernral promenade for the population There 
and finally restored in 1816 is no real harbour at Pondicherry ships lie 

at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
The Settlement comprise* a number of and communication with them is conducted 

isolated pieces of territorj which are cut off by the usual masiUa boats of this coast Facing 
from the main part and surrounded by the the shore end of the pit r is a statue of the great 
British District of South Arcot, except where Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
they border on the eea The Collector of n ime owed so much 

CHANDERNAGORE 

Chandernagorc is situated on the bank of the disappeared, and at present it la little more 
Hooghlv, a short distance below Cliinsura than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Population (In the 26th Icb 1931) 27,262 trade The railway station on the East Indian 

JLhe town was permanently occupied by the Railway is Just outside French territory 22 

Ireneh in 1688, though previously it had boen miles from Calcutta (Howrah) The chief 
ternporarilv occupied by them at a date given as administrative officer is the Administrator 
1672 or 1076 It did not, however, rise to any who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
Importance till the time of Dupleix It changed French Possessions lhe chief public in**! i 
hands between British and French various tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was St Mary s Institution, founded in 1882 and 

finally restored to the French m 1816 under the direct control of the French 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has Government 

KARIKAL 

Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between universal suffrage but in the municipality 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
of Bengal lhe settlement Is divided into Europeans or their descendants I he country is 
six communos, containing 110 villages in very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate The capital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry The popu the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased In lj miles from Its mouth It has a brisk trade 
1883 it was 93,0^5, In 1891,75,520 , in 1901 in rice with Oeylon, and to a less extent with 
54,003 , in 1923, 67,023 in 1924, b0 922 , the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 

and in 1931, 57,914, but the density with France, and very little with other French 

is still very high, being 1,063 persons colonies The port is merely an open road* 
per square mile Kumbakonam is the only gtead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
taluk fn Tanjore Distric f which has a higher high, the light in which has a range of from 
density Each of the six communes — namely, 8 to 10 miles In 1899 Karikal was connected 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedtmgadu, Got- with Peralerg ^p the Tanjore District Board 
Kdry, Neravy and Tirnoular — possesses a mayor Railway lCariki^ finally came into French 
and munch The members are all elected by possession m the settlement after 1815 
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The Frontiers, 


By tnose who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two fold character — the local 
Issue and the intern itional issue lor almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
It might be said with as much truth as charac- 
terises ail generrlisations, that the local issue 
dominated. If it did not absorb the situation 

The Local Problem — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in det ill I rom 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
•of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world I he thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country Like mountaineers In all 
parts of the world these brave and feailess men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the positiou of the Highlands of bcotland until 
after the rebellion ol 1745 the English Govern 
ment of the day sought a permanent n medy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wades road r lhe High 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons arc 
little realised, but if the curious studeiiw will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The NewEoad, he will appreciate what Wade s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Kobert Sandeman devised the method of enter 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Alghanistan 


in 1019 But speaking broadly, Saudemau 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier aroa which Is embraced in that generic 
term So far as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy 

Towards Afghanistan — Far otherwise has 
it until lately been w ith the section of the fron 
tier which stretches from Baluchist m to the con- 
fines of Kashmir Iliat was, for three quarters 
of a century, the scene oi almost ceaseless 
military operations, which constituted a 
de\astating drain on the Indian exchequer For 
years one sought for a de finite polic> guiding the 
actions of the Government of India One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought Once the 
frontier w ith Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
floldie rs naturally pressed for the armed occupa 
tion of the whole country right up to the con 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north Instead of the differing tribes, wo 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line If Afghinistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, tho Amir s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly Tho Amir was un ible to control 
the organisation of the tribal g ithorings which 
involved us in the Zakka, Khel and Molimand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pieiflst, Lord Moriey Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Kliost The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and tho Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals There- 
fore, It was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is tho line 
demarcated by tho Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications llu 
Kabul Government now have gir it< i contiol 
ov< r the ir tribes in lr the frontic r than formerly 
but the old atgumont still appli< s There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would Involve charges over an in 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear Moreover on this section of the 
I rontier, the position was complicated by the 
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expansion of Russia in Central Asia The easiest 

g isses, and the passes down which for centuries 
om the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
have swept from Peisia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
region Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat 
ed, the whole I rontier up to the Durand Line, 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier, and the 
Close Border School, which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus 
The Two Policies — The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a scries of wavering compromise**, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un 
satisfactory We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of theii prized independence 
without controlling them These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarclj were tiny linked with their supporting 
posts by adequ ite means of communication 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ‘ Sandemanisc ” the lndc 
pendent Territory That was one of the peren 
nial topicB of Frontior discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan Sir Robert Sande 
man found a strong tribal system existing In 
Baluchistan, and ho was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs There 
1 b no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief buttliejirgah or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perbapB more 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybread 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the lochi \ alley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North West 1 rontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it Lven this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was mado The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of I ord 
Curzon as Viceroy Me dealt with it in master 
ful fashion In the first place, he separated 
tho frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, whicli had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of 1 rontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier lorce 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Aioeroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 


Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments The area so separated was 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner Then Lord Curzon w ithdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linled with the main 
military centres of India by roads and rallwajs 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy I he construction of tho Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal ( q v Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of 'valuable property The 
irrigated part of the I rontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline 
Lord Curzon s Success — Judged by every 
reasonable standard -the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not give us complete peace 
There were occasion il punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris,and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Wazlris, nover 
ceased raiding But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great War, though tho Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelal ibad Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Ahdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rahainan Khan could hold in the least of a single 
State the fractious, f matical tubes who make 
u u the population ot the Afghan kingdom Yet 
this Habibullah did On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards, the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
\ until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un 
friendly, but they mus* trust him In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were still excluded But he kept Afghani 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt Indeed 
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his success was the cause of his assassination 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and sfcro\e 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood stained corpse of his 
brother A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Ainanullah Khan, on the throne 
but Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on \pril 25, 1910 
and preaching a jeliad promised Ins soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has alw lys 
been the cise the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beiten Dacca was soized, Jelalabad 
tnd Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air and there was nothing to prevent our oc 
cupation oi Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern 
ment in Alghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead The 
Government of India wisely held their hind, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 


But an untoward effect of tills wanton war 
w is to set the frontier from the Gomal to the 
Kby her abl ize With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia, left without the support of 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could uot stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and eitln r 
melted aw ay or joined the rising I his has oftc n 
been described as the failure of the Gurzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia 
But there is inothe l ispeet to this question 
The Militia num biml only somi 1000 im ti 
Lhcv wt r< distribute (I m i number ofisolitul 
md semi isolated posts Tin rc wis no po<-si 
lulity of tin it withst Hiding tin onslumht oi an 
Vigil in in v uling foue 1 lie y wcie not int< ndt d 
lor Mich a pm pose If they had, when the 

mv ision began, been supported by lcgulaj 
lioops their loyalty might hive remained 
sound But other counsels prev iiled it wis 
it the outset dt elded in high nnlituy quartejs 
tint m the face of the Afghan invasion it was 
inadvisable to send rcgulir troops to support the 
Wa/uistan militia posts as it was e one lude el that 
the Mihsucl and Wazir tubes of W i/insf m 
would join the enemy Ordeis were then foie 
issued tint the posts ‘•hould be ibindoned the 
British officers in them withdriwing with such 
me n as remained loj il Lhe office r comm ending 
the Bannu brig id c nnmeeliately despatched a 
mov iblo column tor the succour and rcassu 
Mnce of the militia girnsons in his aiea but 
siipeiior orders followed directing the return of 
the column forthwith The militia were there 
upon ordered to withdi iw md their commence 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of 
s uch stores as they could not carry, quite nitu* 
ially produced the instant uprising of the tribes* 


nun, who began to ittaekand loot the i< tiling 
convoys and to loot the abindoncd posts To 
expeet the mihlii to remain firm in re tic at 
in such circumstances was to refuse n monable 
confide i a tion oi the facts ot the situation 

Russia and the Frontier — The Curzon 
policy was up to this incvita bio collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia For nearly 
three quarters ol a century a vcihd warfare 
for predominance in Asia wis waged between 
Great Britain and Russia There are few pages 
in British foreign policy loss attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which laced Fngland In 
India when the course of events converted the 
old Hast India Company from a trading corpor 
ation into a governing body Iho decaying 
khanates ot Cent r il A si i were Impossible neigh- 
bours Confronted with an interior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance True, the advan 
turoiiB spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was dt priving than of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877 78 lhe 
re Hilt was a long and unsatisf ictory guerrill i 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides accompinied by periodic panics in the 
British Pnss e ich time the Russians moved 
forward which induced the coining, attei the 
Russian occupation of Mcrv ot the g(n<ric 
term M e r vousness This external force 

involved the Govt mint nt of India in the humi- 
liations of tilt Afghan War of 1818, with the 
tragic destruction of the rt tiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Telaiabad slightly relieved 
by t lie heroic dt fence ot Jt Jilabad and the 
flrmmss of Generil Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until ho had set hi® 
mirk on Kabul by the rizing of the famous 
Bal i Hissar fortress It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which Jt ft the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan lhcre was a gleam of light whin Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom wo set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our pcrplexitii s, proved linnsclf 
a strong and capable ruler, it one rutbltss in his 
methods But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh and then men 
began to think a little more cltarly There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agree ments which clarified the situation without 
however finally si ttlmg it The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scone had only shitted to Tibet An 
expedition to Ihasarent the veil which had 
so long concealtd the mysterious city and dis 
persed the miasma of this intrigue But It was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo Russian 
agreement of 1 907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre 
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tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir 
cd by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power m the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement This 
embraced the whole frontier zono There wore 
many unsatisfactory .features in the Agreement 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the inten st of the two coun- 
tries, which put an ( nd to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Irontier Problem With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands arc the greatest obstacles 
in their path 

German Influence — As nature abliois 
a vacuum so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place long before the signing of the Anglo 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted tin ir methods 
from the pcnctntion by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan The seeds ot the 
German effort were sown whin the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of < hristian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople His the itrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treatid in Europe 
as an exhibition ot opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
rincipal railways in Anatolia Later it fructi 
ed more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold id the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co opera 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 


of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of thiir influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amamis and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras al Ain Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B B B * — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co operition of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on thiir own terms, that is to say without 
atfeitmg the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the tw'O Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line Was to have been British, and the other 
portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete dtfeat 
of Turkey and Germany Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stand still during the war Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice w is signed 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 

— The real significance of the Baghd ul Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape tho hot weather in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling To 
imagine that tho passenger traffic from India 
would turn from tho easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea vovage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port This would In any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey Id 
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comparison with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad To imagine again that merchan 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resol v 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres 
As a commercial line the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta The 
eastern zone at Basra The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 

which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta They began to inaugurate a 

commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg America corporation 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never Berious 

in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 

relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhavcn to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to he the great port of The Middle 
East These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
defeated The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of rc building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — were a very different 
factor The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived, 
as it must be 

Turkey and the Frontier— The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier o* Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 


its way For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land But speaking 
broadly Turkey romained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no one s interest even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her B B B * policy, Turkev 
was used as a stalking horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of A1 Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Shoikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the lurks at AI Katr 
was always very precarious On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de mam, with very 
Inadequate forces and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character These were completely successful 
with General Maude s occupation of Baghdad 
After the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved In a nt w front, which stretched from 
tho Euphrates to <he wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war lhey were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron 
tiers This enabled the Turks if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul /one, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations Negotia 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but it was immediately found that thero could 
be no mutual agreement the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
wero necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations 
| That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
I prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty five years When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1926 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul viiayat to Irak The Turkish delegates* 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
j be bound by its decisions So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
' of the disputed up to the temporary frontier. 
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which was known as The Brussels Line After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alaimed, it may be* by the threat of Itilian 
aggression accepted the frontier line dimarcat 
ed bythe League 

France and the Frontier — If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy It is difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obt dn a < oaling 
station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for tl e exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo French Entente lar otherwise 
was it in t he I ast Ihe consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the \ eilcd British protec torate of Egypt 
lhcre had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
trenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British Howe\er, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule lar other 
wise was it on the confines of Siam It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire and 
French Indo China This policy was definitely 
challenged by Trench encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main 
taining good relations with French neighbours 
The New Frontier Problem — The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 


the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It has been dominated by 
external influences — in the mam the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed Old dangers have disappeared 
And, generally, conditions ha\e become more 
like those normal to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and eaBy 
propaganda Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected Brave, hardy, fanatical he has 
always been a first class fighting man Know 
mg every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta 
gonist Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
irmed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources Ihey have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments or else in the tribal 
militias We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919 The 
Afghan regular army was of little account The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Wazirlstan, were of great account 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksmen 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex 
penenced soldiers as admirable The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, tho 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people 
and of their inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open I ines of communi 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme school gained little 
support Our position in Quetta, on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it On the other hand, 
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there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomel 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Wazinstan tribes are 
intractable , that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions , and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazinstan 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads 

This controversy lasted long It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
wo found ourselves in 1922 when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
Btirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919 The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the half forward policy It is 
in truth a repetition of the bandeman 
policy adapted to local conditions There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Ladha A network of consc 
quential roads was pushed forward Its 
elaboration continues In South Waziristan, 
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Wana has been re occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazits, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond llazmik towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assi t the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions bv bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty s distuibed territory 
1 ho work of control and of civilization ripidly 
progressed in the whole territory Of this 
particulars are given on 2 »J and following pigi s 
One of its icc< nt fruits w is a request by the Afrl 
dis for roads m their country of Tlrah \ be 
ginning with lonstnu tion w is nude but 
dissensions within the tulx mnziiil to it cuisid 
the woik to b< suspended 1 he d< sii ibility 
ot betti rcontiollmgthc Afudls was dimonstri 
tid in 1 0 10 wlnn, inutid bv ( ongn s putv 
igcntsfiom India, thi voung Aludisinvided the 
Pcshawu Pliin md tin mid foi the uloption 
of i more if the poln v in Wizirist in w is shown 
bv i using ot the Lon hhel \V i/irsinJ9% 17 i 
trouble whieh his not yit been tUttciucl out 

The main Indian nil head, which for many 
years terminated \t Jamrud it the easterly 
entrance to the Ivliyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Larnii Ii liana, at the 
opposite end of the P iss and within a mill of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan 
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From what has gone bJore it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion ot Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace haB 
largely disappeared No part of the frontier Is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the 1 rench and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined Iho Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preservo 
the peace This work is quietly and efflcientlv 
performed Piracy was stamped out the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought Into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward and oi r consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rule s 
on the Arab coast in return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 


trade and to check tlic immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
lrontier with wcajxms of precision and quantities 
of ammunition All causes of difference wtri 
gradually ri moved by agreements following 
the Anglo-k rench Entente Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to ‘show the flag in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas This menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo Russian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power following the Revolution Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway lurther 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the H am burg-Am erica line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the In 
struments of Imperial policy rather than a9 
inoffensive merchantmen She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf 
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Counter Measures 

Ihe first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice 
royalty of I ord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen 
tal work on Persia He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta 
blislied several new consulates, and was ins 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports The British Government 
also took alarm They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Malian, 
placed on record his view that * Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain s naval position in the 1 arther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and A ustraiasia The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
words of great import — ‘ We(ie, His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnicli we should certainly 
resist w ith all the means at our disposal The 
negativo measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
lus a large financial stake But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now more than 
they were before theso external influences de\e- 
loped, a local question, rnainlv a question of 
policy They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp 178 183 An interesting new feature 
In 1931 wag the decision of the Persian 
Government to inatal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf Ihe fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932 It 
is at the outset officered by Italians The im 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling The fleet 
is nquircd to check it The British Govcrnmt nt 
In 193*) announced their di ckion to transfer 
th* ir principal naval station in the Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on Kishm island off the 
IV rsian shore at the entrance of the Gull 
winch they held on lease from the Persian 
Gulf, to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian, 
(oast of the Gulf This move is calculated to 
remove ciuses of friction 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Muaandim, which is the real entrance 
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to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated 

formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of lvlslim 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
sstabl ish In g their auth ority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore 

The relations betwten BritalD and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy In return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent 

The Pirate Coast 

Turning Capo Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate toast, controlled 
by the six Fruclal Chiefs The ill name of this 
territoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early da>s it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions Jho pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company a ships of war Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have hem necessary The 
Trueial Chiefs are bound to Grait Biitain by 
a Berks of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid ail 
hostilities at si a, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogi ther tne traffic in slaves ino relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Itesidcnt at Buslffrc, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for thia 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargab, 
Ajman, Um al Gawain-and Has el Kheyma 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any Bize, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein la 
famous But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf 
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In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archceologTBts The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded lit these waters 

The British Government as was mentioned 
earlier in this review announeed in 1915 that 
they proposed transferring the prmeipal British 
Naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, on the 
Persian side ot tin wrkr to Bahidn Tin 
same place ins binet bien utihsfd for the piovi 
sion of i Urge anodiome for tin suviee of tin 
British Impdial air lint between Jondon ind 
Austi ilia wliieh is thus enabled to takt 1 
route down the Western sidt ot the Peisian 
Gull and thus avoid difficulties in Pei si i 

Koweit 

In the north west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway lhis is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port The Bay is 20 miles deej 
and 6 miles broad but so shallow that heavy ex 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean going steamers It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds 
and the (lean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 Inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood 

Muhammerah 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
flhatt el Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah The town, favour 
ably situated near the mouth of ti e 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs Lynch 
Brothers This route provides the shortest pas 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz This importance has 
grown since the Anglo Persian Oil Company- 
now called the Anglo Iran Oil C ompany — 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 

Basra 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so Indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered In relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway It stands on the Shatt-el 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
The local trafflo is valuable, for the richness 


of the date groves on either side of the Shat 
tel Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route na Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State whi<h s(t up m Mesopotamia 
under King I'cLal ind is now under the 
sovereignty of his son When tlx vvii 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad, then the 
griat military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut al Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary and west to the confines 
of Trans Jordania Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire The cold 
tit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious In these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of ( eat Britain 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangexous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unit ss King Feisal was to be a mere puppet. 
Immense expendituie and indefinite military 
commitments In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923 
lhe Secretary of State for the Colonies announ 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day 

The announcement Is as follows — 

"It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Maje°ty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq This Treaty 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
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and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder 

Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence 
and stable existence and has been able success 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can con\cniently be shortened In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Ireaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly 

Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties 111 the iollowing terms — 

It is understood between the High Contract 
ing Parties thit, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq bet oming member of the I eague 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with lurkey 
Nothing m this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Conti acting Parties and negotiations 
for tint object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier 

The position of Iraq as regads the League 
was that when the Ireaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible His Majesty s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful 
fllruent of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 

The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1932, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
Into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of Justice This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the iuture of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 


of the League in September 1924 Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925 In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion Ii, was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty five 
years— a guarantee of stable government- 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Groat Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne The issue was remit 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
Ttie Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line— to Iraq 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force 
Later wiser counsels prov tiled and in 1926 
Turkey acoepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League 

A New Treaty — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Men 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq It states 
that * Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932 It stipulated that sepa 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mill 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq He also under 
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took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq 8 organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests The King of Iraq under 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or wliich might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation and 
communications, and also to execute the pro 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglolrcnch 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the 
League 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article lourteen of the Cove 
nant of the League The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 


administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara 
bion which is set out above 

The Persian Shore 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest The Importance of Bu 
*hire is administrrtn e rather than commercial 
It is the beadquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen 
bre of many foreign consuls It is also the main 
entrepot tor the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the roid to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
rbe Idea of rail connection, aDd if ever a rail wav 
bo the central tableland is opened, the comrner 
rial value of Busbire will dwindle to insigni 
ticance Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pirate Cr-ask In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu’f from the Ara 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas H°re we are at the 
key of the Gulf Burnler Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base To the west of the town, 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
areleBs than three miles in width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water Here, according tc 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf 1 be great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
flea another sheltered deep water anchorage, 
Elphinstone a Inlet, where the climate con 
ditions are equally vile But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed Urge in public discussions as the pos 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking There w is established a British 
'Vnval station at Hcnjam, a small island ilose 
to Kism, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Pirsun authorities 
Its evacuation by Great Britain in favour ot 
Bahrein was decided upon by the British 
Government in 19P> On the Me kran eoast 
there is the cable station of J isk, and the possible 
port of G'liambt r An inti n sting devt lopment, 
in the Gulf in the pist two or three y< ars has 
been the institution of a Persian Navy 


II —SEISTAN 


The concentration of public attention on thei 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
imoortance of Seistan Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern 
ment of India Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 


Its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region ha\e been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations , it Is also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Milled were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
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to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there cau be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan iD 
the early years of the century Having Russia 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials scientific missions ” and an irrl 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement Since then the international import 
ance of Seistan has waned 

Flic mturil conditions which gno to Seistan 
this strife gic importance persist lor a time 
British influence increased in substance through 
the Seistan trade route The distance from 


Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
Is 465 miles, moBt of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan traffic 
The railway was pushed out from Spe 
zand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta This line was extended 
to Dnzdap, 54 miles on the Persian side of the 
rndo-Perslan Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, but the traffic after there 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian Insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stoppage of 
tram running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
Negotiations for vears dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement In regard 
to the sitmtion The 1\ rsian I ore ign Minister 
Mon« B Ivaztmi, paid a visit to Mew Delhi in 
November 19i r i, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route He was 
interested, as his Governme nt s reprise ntal m , 
in the development of railways in Seistan ami in 
securing British Indian assistance m that 
enterprise Onlv infoimal conversations on 
the subject took plact 


III —IRAN 


From causes which ouly need to be very 
bricllv set out, the Iran qut stion as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account Reference is made in the intro 
duetion to this seition to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Angle>Russian Agreement loft 
us i bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Iran into ti\ ozones of influenci , and 
the Irani ins bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forcos in the North West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called 1 he 
South Pcrsi in Rifles It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularist 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were — 

To respect Persian integrity , 

To supply experts for Persian administra 
tlon , 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order 

To provide a loan for these purposes , 

To co operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 


Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources 
% 

The Present Position —We have given 
fhe main points in the Anglo-Iran agree 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all extenal enemies When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks 
the Iranians had no uso for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Iran 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Iian were her own concern , If she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government That position has been 
justified The Sirdar Sipah, or commander in 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Iranian affairs and established 
a thinly veiled military dictatorship which made 
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the Government feared and respected through 
out the country for the first time since the assas 
Bination of Shah Nasr ed-dln A body of capable 
Americans under Dr Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances These two forces 
operating In unison gave Iran the best gov 
eminent she had known for & generation But 
the Sirdar SIpah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europo and wasting the resources of the 
country He moved to have his position re 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 1925 pre\ ailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar SIpah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of lb /a Shall Pahlavi The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post war world Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 


tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr Millspaugh and his collea 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise 
They therefore withdrew from the country 
and ha\e been replaced by other foreign 
advisers The general situation was gra’vely 
disturbed in 1932 by tin sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo Iran 
Oil Co s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in tho 
world and millions sterling of capital The 
intervention of the British Go virnment led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the wav for negotiations 
between the Company and the Iran Govern 
ment While these weie being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia 
tions between the British and Iran Govern 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them 

Mi luntihbull JIug< ison is British Minister 
at lclicr m 


IV —THE PRESENT ] 

There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King 8 writ does not run 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influeme was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited aftei the Afghan 
War In 1919 But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border Between 
tho administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north, this is gencrically 
known as the Tribal Territory Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a cpntury 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced Id with almost 
inaccessible mountains It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian 
Arab and Jewisn intermingle They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam ” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne In mind The strong 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is — or was until comparitivi ly r< centl\ — 
the desire to be loft alone lhcy value their 
independence much more than their 1ms 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu 
latlon They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 


FRONTIER PROBLEM 

ijpopulitinn of tlu Pluns Tin inti rnal peace 
enforced among tin m by British (ontrol has 
in lit* y< irs lid to mine roast intliiir numbers 
mil this has aggro, vatt d then ( (ononui problem 

Frontier Policy 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory 
Behind both th* 1 policies lay tho menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo Russian Agreement 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex 
peditions, each one of which left behiad a 
egacy of ills trust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train The fruit 
of tho suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897 Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomai, was ablaze The ex 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it comp< lied a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory ** It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The maiD foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
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the performance of specific duties, but to re 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance 

New Province 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Govimment of India Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies 
officered by a handful of British officers Ihe 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919 At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow gauge line, since converted to the 
broad gauge, was constructed from Kushal 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley These railways weie completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists 
This policy of economic development Is re 
ceiving a great development through the com 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal ( q v Irri 
gation) Now it is completed there are other 
workB awaiting attention For many years this 
policy was completely justified by Results 

A New Policy 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be 9aid to be entirely satis 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from nls internal troubles in a jehad 
against India In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen In this they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serlouB fighting was with 


the tribesmen The Southern Waziiiitan 
Militia inevitably broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later It was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora The Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with modern 
weapons of precision they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was amazingly 
good , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army, and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing, their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 the> were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career 

A New Chapter — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into tho melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in tho course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
winch succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really como to a head untill’ ebruary-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
rtvcalcd a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
tho country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para 
mount importance was not attained When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
tho heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Waziristan In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tubesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs , or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
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to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia to 
kt ep the passes open, and punishing the tribes 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen 
sities become unbearable 

The Curzon Policy — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa 
tion*'andthe ** close border policies It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes 
men themselves The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the wnal policy He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops ” The Curzon poliev, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont 
rol gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was basid, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops In the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919 The Khyber militia faded away , the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted The pillar of the Curzon system fell 


The Policy — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in WaZiristan , to 
open up the country by roads, to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned Such duties are 
immensely unpopular lu the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia It was necessary to recreate thorn 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts The Khassadar 
is an irregular in the extreme He has no British 
officers and no uniform, except a distinguish 
ing kind of pagrx In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked If they desert in the day of trouble 
they lo«e their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers But the application 
of this poliev produced an acute controversy 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Wazinstan should be retained, it was 
another to decide what these posts should be 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, Irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers 


V —WAZIRISTAN 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan 

Geographically Waziristan Is a rough paral 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Eange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the watershed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Elvers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan This is the western boundary 
On the east is the Indus North is the water 
shed of the Kurram Elver running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District South Is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused In hopeless disarray The more inhabited 

E ortions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
j six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 16 and 20 miles respect- 


ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kanlguram and Makin 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
rndus vary from the highly cultivated and 
Irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 

Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation Is attempted under conditions which 
cm hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
oan only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants — The Inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Da wars 
and Batannl, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and lnter-marrlage 
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Is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
blight political comet like the Afghan War of 
lbl 0 Joined them together, as materially aided 
our d c ilm gs w ith them 

Unlike other parts of India, however theso 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
mallks or headm<n No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following 

Policy —The policy of the British was at first 
one of non interference with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gridually it was found that more and more 
supervision bscame necessary to control raiding 
and this w is attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported bv 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3 000 Militia with British Olficerb at 
tlieir disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary Gradually 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Waziis Similarly the Toehi in 
1890 In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895 96 wheu this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remotf 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and a rallying ground foi 
(rovernmeut supporters Irom 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia Roads and tommuni 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the < loops 
on a liberal scale 

A Compromise A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands lltci the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923 lie outlined 
neither a I'orward policy nor a Close Border 
policy Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
bf appropriate Cncumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so called Indc 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British Indn and India He 
proceeded specially to show that this belt is, 
in fact, within India ** It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Wazlrlstan from Afghanistan , 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India We are apt to call Waziristan in 
dependent territory , and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans frontier tribes From the 
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point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is they are els frontier 
tribesmen of India If Waziristan and in 1 
tribes are India s scourge they are also India s 
responsibility — and India s alone That Is 
an international fact that wc must never forget 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
tlie Sandtman policy in Baluchistan He 
pointed out that Borne people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now 'ihc task is Infinitely more difficult 
to day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years Dealing with the Close Border pres 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed wire fence along the plain some 
distance be low the lulls ill the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse with the inevitiblo increase of arms 
in the tians border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stiingency in this 
mount vinous tr ict, winch would make the tribes 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on birbarism A rigid Close 
Boreler policy is really a policy of negation 
and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momi ntaiy respite from raids 
but we would be leaving be hind a legacy of 
infinitely worse Double for thcli descendants 

Jhc settled polie y of Government in Waziris 
tin Sir Denys she>we d, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Wa/iiistan itself 
and one hundrtd miles along the bolder of 
De rajat and the maintenance of some 4,000 
kha^sadars uid of some 5 000 irregulars while 
at Iti7imik 7 000 feet high and overlooking 
noitlie rn Wa/iristan there would be an advance d 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Ka7mak lie showed to be further 
from the Durand T hie than the oid-e. stablished 
posts in the lochl In the geographical sense, 
therefore the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backwarel policy None the less, it was a 
forwnd policy in 1 very re il sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress anel was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribe s on tiie border Come what may 
civilization must be made to penetrate theso 
inaccessible mountains or wo must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold our hands while 
it grows Inevitably worse 

Ihe policy thus initiated proceeded with 
results according to the highest reason 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of moBt people concerned in its 
formulation 

Ih< touib U( pohndbv flu kin ndiiv who 
in tin limn until Un Ion klui n billion of 
1 9 In 17 upsit soin< of tin in piovcd fiitli 
tul to tin it tiust I In op'n hostility of 
tin \Y i7iri tiibisnnn to tin pie mum of 
tioops uid otini igints of Govunmuit 
iu tin it midst whu h it tin outsit 
they showed bv shooting up lndividutls 
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and small bodies of troops at every opportunity, 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding ot the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it 
In various small but significant wajs, methods 
of civilization caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval Thus, the 
safety of the roads was encouraged, and bet aim 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor bus traffic Jhe roads as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them 
This xiermits \ illagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in sifet> Under the iu 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected The hospitals 
and dispensaries m Untamed for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes 
people who come to them So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish 
ment of a hospital of their own With grim 
humour, they offered to piovidc such an insti 
tution with the nccessaiy surgicvl instruments, 
saying that they had saved this fiom the time 
when the Bntish formerly left the countiy In 
other words they otfcicd what they had 
captured or looted during the 1910 emeute 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazns when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres 
ponding with that alrcidy established in 
northern Waziristan A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandoln through 
Chagmalai and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tub 1 Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley fiom northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation llicrc it 
remains 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing In other words, it is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir 
Istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities m regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley 

The area cultivated bv the villagers of Wana 
plaiD doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 


firearms If their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing lort Sandeman via Gulkach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the s»i 
vv< kai W uia roid A motor 10 id has also In c 11 
(onstructed from Razmak through Kaniguram 
in the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana 
It was completed in 19 13 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from th( 
livalry of the tribesmen whose \illag< s lie along 
the route and who sorrn times fought one another 
to secure road making contracts 

A startling new development upon the 
North West i rontier during 1930 was the 
spreid thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them. His Majesty s Government 
The Congress at its annual session at Iahore 
in tiie week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure tills end In 
particular, it avowedly set out * to make 
Government impossible Revolutionary 

agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand still commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings Jlio settled districts of the NW 
l< P were the scene of this in common with 
the rest of the land I he agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents oiganised in 
what aic known as Kliilaf at Committees lor 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepiesentations of the Saida Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non official members This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of bojs and girls below stated mini 
mum ages Hie age at which marriage may 
take plice is also in mineral terms laid down 
for Mohammedans b> tlicir religious law 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
111 practice affect them because its provisions 
in no way over rule their ichgious law, never 
thelcss saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of tlielr religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are by themselves, a hopeless minority 
Thev regarded its enactment as a grave illus 
tration of their fears that under an> sdieme of 
democratic self government in India, Muslim 
interests wmuld not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority 

Outbreak at Peshawar m 1930 — 

This Muslim apprehension after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , it was, for instance 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
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Hindu inspectors to make the examinations 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N V T 
I< P into the tribal areas Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to bo inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into t 
Tirah about the same time The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country The first point of j 

violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April ! 
1930 Within a short time, Afridi bands 
des( ended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 1 
to join m the fray The Mohmand s became I 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in The Upper Tochi Wa/irs simul 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about J adha, did the same 
At this stage, the development of the Air aTm 
in India proved of incalculable value Aero 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action b> 
bombing The road system, meanwhile, en 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachlnar 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two ot three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts The Tochi 1 
Wazirs heavily attacked Patta Kb el, but were 
speedily brought to order by foroe The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Scrarogha, in the valley of the Tak i- 
Zam 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme 
dlately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
ervice, now Indicate the application of the 
qow frontier policy in that region The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, hut being there 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar 
their marketing °entre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32 The Afridis 
later isktd for roids into Tirah but arc 
not yet sufficiently agreed imong themselves 
ibout the point for construction successfully to 
proceed 

It will be seen that the events of tho Bummer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 


that its successful operation in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed In road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that tho political and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
Is supported brings about the Introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground foroe 
necessary On the other hand, tho two des 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes witliout great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands 

; Mohmand Outbreak In 1933 — 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
| the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera 
| tion of the modern 1 rontier policy and the need to 
keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
ill The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two citi go m s 
j nimely, the Upper Mohmands, who live m tin 
highlands of tho Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
tho Peshawar Plain through tho country of 
tho Upper Mohmands passes tho Durand line 
hut the Afghin Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of tho 
I* rontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
frontier The exict position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one sido or to the other of it 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign, in connection with tho Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids In the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
iribes The meaning of the description is that 
tho British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of tho Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by piomises of good behaviour The 
Assured Tribes in 1912 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when Bpring and early summer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 
and other Assured clans The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur,a country 
immediately to tho north of that m which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
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in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble I in tin Ghalmai road being carried forwird 


as might be possible in Afghanistan I his 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourlinessto Afghanistan 

Iioad construction from the PeslivvarShib 
kadr road northwards through Glnl uni into 
the Halinizai country and towards the pisses 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley \v is undertaken 
and two brigades of troops with other details 
wen sent foi w ird up it to issist m dealing with 
the Upper Mohin mils At the s mic time, 
icropl mes bomb irdid the village of Kotkai m 
Uppe i Bajaur which had given shelter to the 
Pretender further am il demolish itions wcie 
made and the Bnj uiris were given m ultimatum 
demanding the suriemlci of the Putender by 
a given d itc 

The TJppei Molimands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, thcic wis good 
prospect of a e impaign over the sime country 
as that cove ml by the campaign of 1S97 It 
seemed likely that the Ghalann Roael would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Baj mi 
and that another road for troops would ilso 
have to be consti noted up the Bipur valley 
itself so tbit by the meeting of tin two roads 
mUppe r Bij mi there would become established 
a cireulu load thiough this p ut of the tubal 
terntorv resembling tint miming thiough 
M 01 tli Wi/iristm 

In the end tlie Tipper Molimands, pntlv 
doubtless because of punishment which the\ 
received in eertun encounters with our troops 
and pirtlv piobably because of inline n< e brought 
to be ir upon hum from Kabul re tmd to their 
hills and nftn negoti it ions ente re d into bonds 
to keep the iieice , anel the lUjimis, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom tlicii 
refusal to suricnder the Pietcndei, nevertheless 
expelled that person from then temtori 
probably into Afghimstan If e i e, then, the 
trouble eeise d t he nett lesult of it was the 
construe turn of tlu load thiough Ghilvnii and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
pi ice along it 

Ilu Uppe r Molimands m ieh anotlu 1 descent 
in the KUinme r of 1 ( H r > llii Towi i Mohin mils 
quamlled imoiig tlu inselve s ove i the distribu 
fion of roael mnnteinnee contricts mil the 
uppe r Mohunnds d e ide d to fish in the troubled 
v\ itc i k Successful milit nv ope rations e nele d in 
tlu, Uppe l Mohnnnds Slicing foi peace- — and 


over tlu Isahakki Pass ind down beyond it 
on to the Miin which extends to the natural 
road junetion while the Upper Baj lur Villey 
meets the Upper Mohmand country 

Tori Khel Rebellion — J lie V i/irs and 
M ilisudsin 10 >0 show eel sign*- n f 1( be lling igunst 
Government in puillel with tin \fndis Con 
griss ]>utv »gent° endcivoureel to pirsuaelc 
them lode) so I he \ were it the outset fnmli 
dealt with i ml pe ue vv is thus \<-«sui(d ihue^t 
without its lining been hioken All went 
pe i e i full v until Ihc lutumn of l‘M> md tlun 
tiouble wis piodueed in Isoitli V i/uist in 
by the fiqn oi I]>1 i mm who w is iomieilv 
in suhoidmate (oveinment s< me e m the 
Settled Distnets md ifteiw uds s< ftle d >t the 
pi ico tioin which In took Ins 1 est known mine 
\ JVrusJim lad w is ucu e d in 10% of kidn ippmg 
i Hindu uil oi P mini Appanntlv she eloped 
with him She w is mtoicd to he i } units 1 > y 
older of tlu (nil (emit on the giounel tint he 
vi is i mmoi Hun wis \ {rood de tl or 
< omnium 1 excite m< nt ibout the nnttei md tlu 
I iqn st irte d m igit ltion ibout it m tin Inbil 
eountrv ille gmg tint the letmnotthe ml to 
in r Hindu points w is m inte ifcre nee with 
Jslim Iluie vies il o in UH(> i dispute 
between ATusJnns md Sil hs in | ilmre over tlu 
pos e sjoi) of mold building said to h ne been i 
mo epu I his vns settled in tin 1 iboie JTigh 
(ouit in tivom of the Sikhs md tlu Punjib 
Muslims iicepted the elcemon J he t upi 
ol 1 ]>i burped togetliei 1 lie Umnu Gnl ( is, 
inel tlu 1 ihoie (Shihuigmj) Afo^epie ( i < md 
u poll t lie m j use <1 miongthe V i7ii i t in I ub< s 
the slog m lslmi in Dmgei ]fis dim nd 
toi i liolv wu w is onl\ t ikcnup hv i uh <-( < lion 
of tlic louKliel eetion ofthe A\ i/irsot .Noithe m 
jAVi/imtm Then ciders beg_<d Gove mine nt 
to order t 11 ig maieh of lioops thiough then 
< ount iv so is to ineTiise tlu eiedit ot the 
lovalist element this (, ov» mine nt did Jlu 
ti oops wen he nilv find upon md Inel to 
tight (hen wav out J Units to lound otf the 
nutter hefoie it developed into i liujoi UTm 
tilled mel tlie re followed i w n in which the 
Jon khel were tlu onlv ti lb il “m e t ion ivovveellv 
it W n with Government but ill the oi lie j 
tribesmen of flu eountii wen huellv moic 
thin lioninulU f i ic ml lx some joined in gmgs 
fighting the i utlioi ltic s and otlu i s e onnive d it 
sue h lets At the time oi w nt in_ this < In pie i 
the 1 ot i Khel have bv extensive milituv 
ope i itions been beilen into Ming foi peace 
but the tiqir bis not been < m_ht mrl tlu 
general ele i ring up ol the tin moil thioii^hout 
\\ izm^t in Ins vet to be done 


VI —AFGHANISTAN 

Tho relations of Afghanistan with the Indian War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con episode in Indian frontier history It was be 
sidcration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Bus- cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
sian Invasion of India All other considerations whilst the British representative was turned 
were of secondary importance For nearly back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 1878 was waged After that the whole end 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
dictated by this one factor It was in order to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
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we should be in a position to move lirge forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression 

Gates to India 

A knowledge of the trans frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India —through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open To this end, having 
pushed her trans Persian railway to Samar 
kand, Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the KushklJnsky Post where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat later, she connected the trans 
Siberian railway with the tran Caucasian 
svJtem, by the Orenburg Tashkent line thu<- 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines Nor has Great 
Britain been idD A great military station 
has be en created at Quetta 9 his is con 
nocted with the Indian rnlway system In 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through tK 
Ohapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and d iring in the world 
frroin Quet f a the line has been einnd by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Airman 
Range, until It leads out to the Alghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens qp the route 
to Kandahar Ihc material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Biluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
Is now one of tho great strategic il position® 
of the world, and nothing has betn left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly lose‘ 
the western gate to India, either by way oi 
Kandahar or by the direct route througl 
Seistan 

Iiurthcr east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 192 > 
ip the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
tho other side of the Pass to J andl khina A 
first class im’itnry road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pas3 to 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana I atcr, a commence 
ment was made with the Loi Shilmap Rail 
way which starting from Peshawar was de 
signed to penetrate the Mullagon country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Ivhybcr 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul For unexplained reasons 
this line was suddenly stopped and Is now 
thrust In the air In this wise the two Power* 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
he fought on the Kand ihar Ghazni Kabul line 

Relations with India 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan Iho end 
of British poliev has been to make it strong 
md friendly In the first particular it mis 


early and largely succeeded The second aim 
m ly now also be sud to hue been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities Previously tho 
Amir of \fghiiiistan had been the chici 
of a confederacy of clans Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter 
he belt down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand agiinst lnm Aided by a British sub 
eidy of twelve likhs of rupees a year increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 189-1, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, be estab 
hshed a strong standing army and Bet 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur 
iilsh it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was regulirised ihe Anglo 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over tho Penjdih episode 
In 1885 — determined the northern boundaries 
The Pamirs Agreement d< limited the borders 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agreement settled the bordi r on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble b( tween Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, whin tho Afghan cl urns and action 
upon the unelcmaie d< cl pi otion lid to war 
Hut section was rin Ulv survey ul and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con 
elusion of peiee with Afghanistan Fina’ly 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in bcistan It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman s death, 
Afghanistan w is m a position to place in the 
flild, m the event of wir, oni hundred thousand 
w< 11 armed regular and irrt gular troops, to 
gitlicr with two hundred thoimnd tribal h vies 
ami to leave fifty thousand regultrs and irre 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made Hendlv Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted Pritish policy up to the d ty of his 
death All that can be said is tl at he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if tho occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal 
lie closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals anil factories 
He refused to acci ft a British Resident on the 
ground that he could not protect bun, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St James 

Afghanistan and the War — These re 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan It used to be one of the trite sayings ot 
the Frontier thit the system whieli Abdurrah- 
man Khan h id built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it Habib 
ullah Khan more than maintained it Be 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
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gulred a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire lie strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality it is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts but th it 
they must trust him , certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German missions at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was opm to grave 
misconstruction But a fuller knowledge in 
dueed the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difRcultv He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic w ar But 
ho committed no act of hostility as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side, his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith 

Murder of the Amir — It is believed that 
If he had livid Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Aslan States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Centra! Asian Islamic 
confederation At thiR moment he was assassin 
a*ed on the 20th Tebruary 1919 The circum 
stances surrounding hi* murder have never been 
fully explained , but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by tin 
reactionaries who had harassed him all hie 
roign Ihese realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning hsd come, 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fatidical 
element, was proclaimed Annr at Telahbad m 
his stead but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the Idea of the brother sc zing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man 11 i« 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army Nasrullah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with 
drew I he now Amir, Amanullah at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship But his 
difficulties at once commenced , he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan, he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib 
ullah had been dealt with ,the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Nasrul 
lah , and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa 
tion to divert its thoughts A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
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place Afghan agents In India, of whom the 
moat prominent was Ghuiam Hyder Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts oi 
the Indian unrest Ihe result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance 

Speedy Defeat —The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was ripldly dealt 
with Strong British forces moved up the 
khvber and seized Dacca Telalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing hut a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala 
bad Intpn days the Afghans were severely 
defeated On the 14th May they asked for in 
Armist ee With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling they tried to water down the condi 
tlons of the armistice, tut as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indim Year Book 1923 pp 
196 197 

Post War Relations —It will be seen tint 
under this Treaty the wav was paved for a fresh 
engigement six months afterwards During 
tin hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussion^ at Mu««oorie between Afghan Be 
present itivos and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs riie°e were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was re iched 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed tbit a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border m January 1921 
and entered Kabul whirc a peace treaty was 
signed 

The mam points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199 

Afghanistan after the War — Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribil territory in the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids In 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and thin took refuge 
in Afghanistan In course of time this gang was 
broken up His Majisty the King of Afghani 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help The 
main object of his government was to streng 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modorn 
methods of Administration But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
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changes are popular, especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education lhe direct lesult 
was a formidable rebellion of Manuals and 
Zadrans In the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels At one time the jiosition was serious, 1 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of . 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded b\ j 
the (jcvernment of India the insurrection was 
broki n Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set back to 
the reforms initiated bv His Majesty , he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force 

Bolshevik Penetration —Taking a lon^' 
\iew, a much more serious development of tin 
policies of Afghanistan it the period to which 
the fort going notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks These astute propagandists 
have converted the former lrans Caspian 
Mates of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is muc^ more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs 
The object of this policy is graduilly to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying piovinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan In 
Peisia this polity was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, siuec declared 
Shah In Chinese lurkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress lhe first step of the 
Bolsheviks u is to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and lurkmanlst m so is 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan This was 
later apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
i more gentle penetration Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, weie given to 
Afghanistan I olograph lines were erected 
all o\er the country , roads wen constructed 
large quantities of arms and ammunition wire 
supplied, whilst an air force witn Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largeJv 
dt vcloped In return trie Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his idvisers 
were deceived by these practices and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out friends of the Afghan 0 were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish 
ing vipers in his bosom Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus In December i 
Bolshevik forced captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier 
these events aroused great indignation at Kabul j 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico 
there is no little evidence to show that | 
though the form of government has changed 
hi Russia the aims of Russian policy are the i 
same It UBed to be said that the test of Russian | 


good faith under the Anglo Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
oxtension of the Orenberg Tashkent railway to 
Termes That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks The Afghans have had their 
< yes opened 

Russo Afghan Treaty — Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty ooncluded with Soviet 
Russia which was signed ou August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921 lhe principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows — 

Clause 1 — In the evi lit of war or hostile 
action betwien one of the contracting parties 
and a thiro powir or powers the other con 
tr acting party will observe neutrality in res 
pect of the first contracting party 

Clause 2 — Roth tho contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
causo political or military harm to the other 
party The contracting parties particularly 
ague not to make alliances or political and 
military agieements with any one or more 
other powers against each other Each will 
! also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other party Besides tills in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy and, further, will prohibit tho execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures w ithiu its dominions 

Clause 3 — The high contracting parties 
acknowkdgt one another® Government as 
rightful and mdep< ndenfc They agrt e to abstain 
Irom all sorts of armed or unirmtd interference 
In onp another’s internal affairs They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other lowers which interfere in or againsr one 
j of the contracting Government None of the 
, contracting parties will pirmlt in Its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose obji et is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the others 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked Similarly neither of the con 
! trading parties will allow armed forces arms, 

1 ammunition or other war material meant 
to be used agunsttho other contracting party 
to p iss througli its dominions 

Clause 6 — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should tike 
place within three months of its signature 
It will be valid for three years After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six mouths before the date of its expiry that It 
would cease after that time 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish 
inent of diplomatic relations 
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A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitils lhe various shb 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect 


The King s Tour — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe It is under 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambl 
tions of his father King Hablbullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919 King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co n Unionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919 lie then took ship to Europe 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London and visited the principal European 
capitals He mado a St etc visit to 1 urkey and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia A series of treaties witli the govern 
menta of the counti ies visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the life summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded b\ 
untoward incident Afghanistan was xicaceful 
during his long abs< nee 


Reforming Zeal — King Amanulla returned 
to his re dm as full of reforming zeal He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular hy the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kcmal Pish had driven 
L'urkcv along the path of reform, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation 
In this he was encouraged by the Quern, who 
was desirous of seeing ttie women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West I diet after 
edict w is issued ch inging the whole structure of 
Afghan society New codes md taxes were 
Imposed it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil , 
tho co education of boys and girls was pre 
sciibed in September Government officials wen 
forbidden to practise polygamy , in October 
European dress was ordered for tho people of 
Kabul At the sum tunc llic piy of the re 
gular troops fell into arrear 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train In May of that year the Lame Mullah 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gllzai and Mangal clansmen < f KhoBt The 
Mullahs wen openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was <qually frank in his 
hostility to them Possibly also well wishers 
suggested that what was possible In Turkey 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West and where the ground had been prepan d 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women might he less easy 
In Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world 


I A change of Kings — Events moved rapidly 
In 1929 A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
liacha 1 Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay Dij by day the Afghan represent 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels lnd been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives Communications with the 
outer world were broken King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome en f ered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation where he remained 
Baeha i Saqqao declaied himself King of 
Afghanistan and for a tew months held his 
position in Kabul Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following bis throne was a thorny one and In 
was harassed by constant attacks 1 he Royal 
Air 1 01 ce in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
aiound Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
(lights evacuated all without the slightest hitch 
The most formidable of the new king g adver 
sanes were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house with a wide knowledge 
of the world Heavy fighting took place 
l ortunes varied Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted b\ prospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest Nadir Elian thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards at tho wish of the Afghans, 
Baeha 1 Saqqao was executed with other 
rehclb and when the year closed Nadir 
Elian was to all seeming in firm possession 
of tiie Kingdom He despatched members oi 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in lurope A Shinwari rising near the exit 
fiom the IChybei Pass took place in February 
19i0, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigoui Ihere followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidarnan Bacha 1 Saqqao s country 
This also was pioraptly quelled And thereafter 
Nadii fehah ruled without challenge He 
devoted liimscli to the reorganisation of Ins 
Army Ingland was »,tri<tly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when Bhe had 
restored it and this promise wbb fulfilled bv the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and bv the supply of rltics and 
ammunition to him lie gave e\idence of ids 
friendliness towards Britain and India He 
co operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Fiontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1980 The trade routes weie 
re opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's inmtie of reform but in a states 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him 

Murder of Nadir Shah —This ordered march 
of progiess was tragically intenupted by the 
muider of His Majesty Nadii Shah on the after 
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noon of 8 November 1933 His Majestv m is 1 ittei was <iuh pi iced on his fntln i s throne and 
attending a football tournament puz< giving, Ins accession w is in due comsc icknowledgid 
when i joung man among the gathering stepped and confirmed throughout the Kingdom in the 
forw ird and llied sevci il revolver shots into him triditionil m inner ihe new km„ staitcd Ins 
at close range killing lnm mstinth It litei iugn with i high lcputition for eoungt and 
appe ared that the ass issm c ommitt ul the crime ste idincss He t it 1> issued issurimesto his 
m i<\cngc for the execution of i juominent piopli tint hi would (outinui the pohi\ otitis 
Afghan who had been c night ihepl\ linohcd f ither in alfius of St ite No untow ud evints 
in tieisonablc actmties after he hid bt en lu\i mumul in t lie n irs tint hi\< miu t 
men ifnllj tr ated for eailit r bchmour of the pnt nul (hirm. tin m tin mw voung lung Ins 
mmekmd Q he assassin s f ithei w is st iti d to l\hiss»_a<h> ind ^ood ^ov< i mm nt giniti ill} 
hue bien this mans sor\ mt J lu muidci stnngHiinnl his position on tin thrum 
w is not followed by gi nei il or wuhspiinl 

disoidc i The members ot N ulii Shall s timdy BiUish hepresentatne— It (<»1 Sii Jriscr 
mil bis pioimnent otbnrs of State stood lovallv i v fl ( i k ( SI ( I P 
1\ his Ju i lus son Mull mimed Ziliu J be ’ 

VII TIBET 


Reci nfc British policy In libet is realfy another 
phase in the long drawn out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Bower 
which was giving us trouble on th< frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un 
derstanding between the two eouutrles Affer 
Warrtn Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slipt, and the last Englishman to visit 
Jhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning Jn 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it vras abandoned in deference to the oppo 
Bition of the Chinese whose suzerainty over 
libet was recognised and to whose view 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pav excessive deference But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier contlnuid 
to be most unsatisfactory Tho libet ms 
were aggressive and obstructive and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa 
tion a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890 Tins laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and libet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim 
and paved the way foi arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim libet 
frontiera These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it 

Russian Intervention 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
< urzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities 
Three letteis which he addressed to the Dalai 
1 dma were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 


with tie Tsar of Russia His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re 
markable as^ndancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai I ama After a few years reside nco at 
Lhasa DorMeff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission m 1899 At the end of 1900 ho re- 
turned to Russia at the hi ad of a Jibctan mis 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as “ the s< nior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of libet * i his 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livailia Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St Petersburg 
with a Libetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the D ilal I ama they 
wero received by tho isar at BcterbofT They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian foice to winch seviral Inti 111 jenee 
Ofiici rs wero attached At the tune it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff hid, on behalf of the 
Dalii Lama, eonduihd a triaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Libet under the pro 
tectoratc of Russia lids rumour was after 
wards officially contradicted by the Rush iti 
G overnment 

The Expedition of 1904 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, tr< iting the idea of Chinese suze 
raintv over libit as a constitutional fletkn, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to T hasa to discuss the out 
standing questions with 1 lie libitan autho 
□ties on the spot To this the Home Govern 
ment could not assent but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Tong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves 
It was therefore agreed that tho mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse On 
the way tho Tibetans developed marked hosti 
lity, and th< re was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse It 
w is therefore decidi d that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached There Sir Srancis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 , to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung to pay an 
Indemnity of £500,000 (seventy five lakhs of 
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rupees) , the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid of! at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year In a separate instrument the libetanB 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary 

Home Government intervenes 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement The indent 
nity was reduced from seventy five lakhs oi 
rupees to twenty five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to I hasa 
was withdrawn Iwo years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position m 
Tibet Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
libet China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the tern 
tory or internal administration of libet Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect tne trade stations with India 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890 and the Irade Regulation 
of 1893, remained in force The Chmeso Gov 
eminent paid the indemnity m three year 6 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated Ihc 
only direct result of the Mission was the open 
ing of the three trade nartsaud the establish 
ment of a British Trade / gent at Gyantse 

Chinese Action 

The sequel to tho Anglo-Rus^ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion and one of Sir Iranci 6 
Younghusband s great difficulties was to And 
libetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex 
plicitly reaffirmed It was a°scrted that she ' 
would be hold responsible for the foreign re la 
tions of Tibet In the past this suzerainty 
having been a “constitutional action/ it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she bad the power to make her well res 
pseted at Lhasa To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China In 1908 Chao Erh fenp, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province oi 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho 
utv marching through eastern libet and 
treating the people with great severity Mean 
time the Dalai Lama flndiug his presence at 
Uiga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si ning Thence 
he proceeded to Peking where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at LhaBa Moving by 
h isured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1909 But it was soon apparent that the ideas 


of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904 The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope lhe Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge m India He 
v\ as chased the frontier bv Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet 

Later Stages 

The British Government, acting ou the re 
presentations of the Government of India 
made strong protests to China against this 
iction liiev pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclainung any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances m the peace of a 
country winch was a neighbour cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontie-, especially with .Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Jibetan Government be mam 
tamed The attitude of the Cbimse Govern 
ment was that no more tioops had bien sent to 
libet than were necessary for the preservation 
of o~dcr, that China had no intention of con 
verting libtt into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
wt re re u pectcJ by the Tibetans finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
^uch an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu 
turn Id Clan a That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Lrh feng Cut off frem all support from 
China surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case they surrendered and 
sought escape not through China but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
Lhe Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in J913 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
In relation to these changes He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
fipheie of Chinese internal administration , 
tnd that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
ejuai footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
BntBh Government The Chinese Govern 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no - ght of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries 
Tills Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Mr Ivan Chen representing 
China and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on tho subject it is understood that 
I a Convention waa initialled in June which re- 
i cognised tho complete autonomy of Tibet 
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proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard A 
semi autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, m which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty When the Chinese province of 
Sztclnian went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekm was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance which was directed from Jhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed After the 
Tibetan armv had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded 

Iroin what h is gone before it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet w is much less a 
local th in an external question, and was in 
fluent cd by our relations with Russia and 
t hina rather than with our relations with Tibet 
Russia having relapsed into a st ite of consider 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a statt of absolute contusion these external 
forces temporarily at any rate dis ippear< d, and 
libet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon The veil was drawn afresh ove r Itnsa, 
and affairs in that country nursued an isolated 
course with this considerable diffeienee L lie 
Dalai J ama was now on terms of the gre itest 
eeirdlality with the Government of India In 
1 920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 


Centnl Asia brought about by the Involution 
m Russia anel the collapse of Gove rnment in 
China, and Mr Bell, cmg, jcs, Political 
Officer in Sikkim, w is deputed lor tins purpose 
In 1922 t< lephonic communication between 
Lhasa mil India w ib i stablished lhe Chinese 
have lately tried to increase their hold on libet 
but without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association 

I In n followed in 19% flic di ith ol flic Dalai 
I iina ind flu Jilxtuis Live <\u mihi l < in 
tiving to (lisiovu tin In Ik in mIiom bod>,t]i<v 
lx li» vi bis Rim million must Miuuli miouslj 
luu ooiuiul ilnjluvi m> t u not sin i< idi d 
M< mwhili tin Jjslu I uni who ex i upn s 
(lu spinluil ihnDhip m libit is (In DiJul 
J mu does tin iliuislup m tunpoiil Glaus 
is living in ( Inn i hiving hit ill < t dm mg tin 
lib turn of tin i ite DGn J mu, as i Rhiilt 
it is sud ot disigmnunt with lom Lo all 
outw ird ippi u me i s < \ i lits jnoiu d fiomdayto 
div m libit is bilon A lb i( l li Goodwill 
Mis ion visitul Jibrt in tin wintii oi J Dot 7 
spin! si viiil months in Ihisa and time 
estillishul oi niicwid lu_hlv tuuidlv nlition 
'-hijis vutli (In i blit libit in Govmmnnt 
othi uls ind tin iibitui piopk Jlu Mission 
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VIII —THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 


The position on tne northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British lino were con 
tiguouB with that of libet This is not so 
The roal frontier States are Kashmir Nepal, 
btkkim and Bhutan Irom Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with tho exception 
of the small wedge bi tween K ishmir and Nepal 
win re the British district of Iv umaon Is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet for a distance 
of neatly fifteen hundrel miles there D a narrow 
strip of native territorv between British India 
an ! the true frontier The ftr*t of these fron 
tier States is Kashmir The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(gv),it is almost the only important Native 
8tate In India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat 
tcries, composed mainlv of the Raiput Dogras, 
who nuke excellent fighting material One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through I adak 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 


resident at Tvhatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration lhe governing 
machine in Nepal is also peculiar lhe Maharaj 
L)hiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration All power vests in the Prime 
Vlimsttr, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Srioguns of Japan The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra 8hamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Ngd&I is the main Indian outpost against libet 
o r against Chinese aggression through Tibet 'J he 
friction between the Chinese ana th„ Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen 
tury tho Chinese marched an army to the con 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the UKNt ramar*- 
able military achievements in the historv of 
Asia UDderthe firm rule of the present Pi ime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India Nepal is the recruit 
lug ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex 
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traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided bv them in its foreign relations After 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Government 1 British nilwiy expert was 
deputed to visit the country md advise on the 
best me ms ot improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government hive decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery 

Assam and Burma 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas the Mins the Abors and the Mishmis 
Excepting the Abor» none of these tubes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and ])r Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N E frontier A force of 2 jOO and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up The cost of the expedition was 
Us 21,60,000 At the same time fritndh 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Miri 
countries Close contac t with these forest clad 
and leech infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations wi.th 
them The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur 1 lie Nagasares 
a J ibeto Burman people, devoted to the prac 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes The 
Chin Hills is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the mo«t 
part included in the Mvitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma Over the greater pad; of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins Civilisation is said to be progress 
Ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
tins subject witt l(in_ in pio_ri ss pirl luilarly 


with a \ Kwto the frontur between Burma and 
the Chinese pio vince of Yunnan where the 
absence ot i defined boundaiv mikes the 
inunteninf e of the peice difficult A Delimita 
t ion Commission c (insisting of British and Chinese 
( oinmissioneis with a Ae utral Pn sident proceeei 
(d to the frontier region in November 3 915, 
to sp< nd the winter settling the line between 
t lie two countries The Neutral Tie sident 
is tlu distinguished Swish engineer oJhe\r 
colonel P I selin It beeome obvious in 
Apni 1936, tii at the Commission would be 
unable to complete its woik be fore the enel ot the 
curicnt diy se ison and the Chairman therefore 
d< e ided th it it should disperse and reassemble 
in Novtmbe r, 19 JO, to complete its task 

On ii (ssuiibling a< toiding to this phn tin 
(onimission spent si \ei ilmoie months i omple t 
mg its in<(iiuit s md eventuillv in the Spling 
of 19 >7 pie suite el i mi minions npoit Ibis 
doe mile ut of w In* li lull detuls hive not yet 
been published ele finite Iv luel down upon tlu 
mi]> tin 1 1 out u l Inn between Buimi md 
Nunn in is pie eiibid by the 1 ite *-t Anglo 
( lime se igie e me lit on tlu Siibje e t Ittlinetoie 
piovieb s both Governments with cxict el it i 
tm tin put Miit of in got lit ions concerning 
1 1 out i< l questions still unsettled between them 

Ili^rc Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the hh m States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,300,000 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents lhe Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the he ivy expen 
diture The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent A notable humanitarian 
development oi recent years is the success of the 
measures to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley In tills remote place in the north east 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed, but 
In response to the initiative anel pressure of 
British officers thev were all freed by April 1926 
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NEPAL 

The small hilly independent Kingdom of .dignified figure hi ad, whose position can hist 


Nepal is a 11 nrow tract or country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the eential axis of the Himalayas It has an 
area of vbout 50 000 squ ire miles, with a popu 
Iition of about 5,580,000, chiclly Hindus lhe 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these i3 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
(lnm of snow cl id peaks winch culminate in 
Mount Lverest (29 002 feit) and others of 
slightly less iltitudc The country before the 
Gurkha occupition was split up into scveial 
sm ill kingdoms under Newir kings 
Lhe Gurkhas under Pnthvi Niriym Shah 
overran and conqucicd the different kingdoms 
of Pat m, Kithrnindu, ind Bhatgaon, iml 
other pieces during the litter lnlf of the 
18th century and since then hive been rulers 
of thi whole of Nepal in 1840 the head of the 
Rana family Mahiraja Jung Bahadur Rana 
obt uni d from the sovi ri ign tin pi rpctual right to 
tin. office of Prime Minister of Nepal, md tlu 
right is still enjoyi d by the descend ints of thi 
Rana family In 1850 Tung Bihadur paid a 
visit to Ragland and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to lcivo India and to lx come acquainted 
with the power ind r< sources of the British 
nation lhe relations of Nep il with the Govern 
ment of India ari regulated by the tr< atv of 
1816 and subseque nt agn i me nts by which a ri 
prisentitivo of the British Government is 
leccived it Kithmandu By virtue of the same 
treaty either Government maintained a 
representative it the Point of the other and hci 
t rt ity relations with libct aileivv her to keep 1 
Resident at Ihasi of hei own Hei relation 
with China is of 1 fuendly nature liver since 
the eonclusion of the tre ity of 1810 the fuendly 
relations with the British Government hive 
steadily been maintained During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been it its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable fuendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr Asquith in his 
Guildhall speech m 1915 lhe ine sage from 
His Majesty the King Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on tin termination of 
hostihtK s and published at the time as also 
Viceroy s valodictoiy address to the Nepalese 
( ontmgent on the eve of then return home after 
having laudably fulfilled then mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten likhs from tin Bntish 
Government to be paid in perpetuity To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new ircaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhlraja, as he is called, is but a 


be likened to that of the Tmpiror of Japan 
during the Sho 0 unat« The present King, Ills 
Majesty Maharajadhlraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
lung Dcvn, asccndtd the throne on the depth 
of his father in 1911 lhe real ruler of the 
country Is the Minister who, while enjoying 
cornpliti monopoly of power, couples with his 
olttci il rank the exalted title of M iharaja 
Nixt to him comes the Comrnandi r in Chit f 
who ordin inly sueca ds to the office ot Minister 
I he present Minister it the head of affairs 
of Nepil is Maharaja Blum, Shum Sheie Jung 
Bahadur Ran aacsi 0 ( m o , iv ( v 0 \it 
J aug Paoting Shun CI 11 in full Chuxn Shang 
Phi mg (Chinese), llonoi aiy Ik uton ant General 
British At my and Hon ( olonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who siu cei did the late M ihaiaja ( h indi a Slmm 
Shi re lung Bihadur Rina as Pi 11 m Minister 
and Supreme Commander In C hie f in November 
1929 Soon ifter this accession to power 
with the consummate skill mil political 
acumen of a horn diplomat he averted 
a thicatmcd breath ot ri lit ions with 
Tibet A man of proved ibility as the 
Comm mder in C hicf of Ni p il he lnsin mgurated 
sevcril urgent and import mt vvoiks of public 
utilit\ Alieidy he his abolished eertun un 
economic il imposts sui h is those on s ilt cotton, 
etc his tint itively suspended iipital puuRli 
ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition lonstruitid a second w itei works 
improved mintage md expanded gcnei il ciluca 
tion lhe ledimation on a lugi si ilo of 
forest vri as both in the lulls and the L iral Is 
now going on, to pi o vide a hearth and home for 
Gurkhas rctiung fiom Biitisli beivne and put 
of the ovcillow population now migrating out 
side the lountiy In ill his public utterances 
he has t xpie^sed in earnest desire to uphold and 
augment the ti aditional friendship with tho 
British Government 

Rice wheat and maize foim the chief crops 
in the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like othi r source s of ri venue, has 
not bee redeveloped Communications in tho State 
are primitive but since 1920 tho Govirnnunt 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhgunj to Bhimphedi — the base of a 
Btecp rulgo in the main route to the apltal of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita’ 
proper covering a distance of 14 mLles A light 
railway from Amlekhgunj covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B & N W Ry at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and oponed lor traffic since 
March 1927 It has also put up a tele 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul Tho revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum The standing army 
is estimated at 45 000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister 
The State is of considerable arehceologlcal 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha s life havo been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars 

Bntish hnvoy — Lieut Col 1 M Bailey, 

c 1 k 



Railways 

The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men s minds for genera 
tions The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British conneption with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two yearB to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway Ihe Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century A proposal was put forward in 1895 
for a liDe of 1 000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con 
stantlnople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was based the lurkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans Persi in railway, connecting India, across 
Persia with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo Russian agreement regarding Persia 
The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over 
throw the British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in I ranee the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a hue to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 
The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra the port at the mouth of the 
Shat el Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consl 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the loot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country A line branches 
off In the neighbourhood of Kifrl in the direction 
of Mosul A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates A link 


to India. 

between the Iraq system ind the i ulway 1 ' of 
A^n Mmoi his not yet muter! iliscd 
The Trans Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical Import 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems wore by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be tin 
termini of a Trans Persian line ihe Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus During tho war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 
and south east of Lake Urumia The Indian rail 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war A new agreement which Was negotiated 
between England and Persia speciallv provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor trafflo, but the agreement 
came to naught 

Ihe lordgn Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 
is now called, visited New Delhi m November, 
19 i5, for informal discussions with the Govern 
ment of India with a view to enlisting British 
help in the development of rail communications 
in Lastorn Persia The development thus 
envisaged was of a new Persian railway systc m 
linked with the British line running fLom Quetti, 
through Nushki, towards the Biluchistan 
Seistan frontier The Quetta Nushki line was 
extended across tho Seistan border into Persi i 
during the Great War It s terminus was then at 
Duzdap (or Zahidan), in Persia It has long 
ceased to be used further towards Persia than 
Nokkundi, in Baluchistan The informal dis 
cussions did not crystallize into an agreement of 
form il undertaking on either side 

there remains the possibility of linking tho 
Russian and Indian railway system bv way 
of Afghanistan The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to tho Afghan border 
on Ghaman What the present Afghan Govern 
raent think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
curient situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties The 
completion of a broad gauge line extending the 
ludian r lilway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Land! Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan 

Britain’s special Interests in regard to Iranian 
communications have hitherto primal Uy been asso 
elated with lines running inland from the Persian 
Gulf, to supersede the old mule routes Special 
Importance iias for many vears been attached 
to the provision of a railway from Mohammerah 
at the opening of the Karun Valley, where the 
Karun River runs into the Shat el Arab, lust 
below Basra, north wards Into the rich highland 
country of Western Persia, where the valuable 
West Persian oilwells also lie Britain has long 
established special relations with tho Karun 
Valley and has a large trade there 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto 
ries of the 1 ast India Company, but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from Fngland 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for 
tilled position was occupied by the last India 
Company at Armagon, near Masuhpatam 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746 Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of the Company The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger militarj establishment Ihe 
new commandant at once set about the organi 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was A he beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com 
mander in Chief In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers The native infantry were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754 

Struggle with the French — From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged m constant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Ryder Ali of 
Mysore A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
In 1799 

Reorganisation of 1796— In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, the infantiy 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each In Bengal, regiments were 
formed hy linking existing battalions cf ttn 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com 
panies were raised 

In 1798, tho Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor Goneral, firmly imbued with tho noccs 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the 1 reach, and then turned Ins attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu 
rcr Perron In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and m the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of I aswari and Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and tht Mughil Em 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Ilolkar also w»s 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing 

Mutiny at Vellore —The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly bro e out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The inutinv was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed tho muti 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 

Overseas Expeditions — Several import 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of tho nineteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp The 
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Uahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indori i 
rose in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sltabaldi, and Mehidpur This was 
the last war in Southern India The tide oi 
war rolled to tho north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili 
tnry community of tho Sikhs 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double battalion regiments being separated, 
and tho battalions numbered according to the 
dates tliev were raised Ihe Bengal Army was 
organised in thrie brigades of horse artilliry, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 08 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular aud 8 of irregular cavalrv Ihe 
Madras and Bombay armies wire constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 

Tti 1819, i British Army advanecd into Afgha 
mstan and occupied Cabul lliero followed 
tlio murder of the British Lnvoys and the dis- 
istrous retreat in which the army perished, 
Ibis disaster was in some incisure retrieved 
bv subsequent operations, but it hid hir 
reaching effects on British pri stige I he pi ople 
of the Punjab bad witnessi d thest unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
m v< r returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies thoa no longir regarded 
(him with their former awe Sildi aggression 
lid to hostilities in 1815 40, when a large por 
tion of the Bengal Army took thi field under 
Sir Hugh Gough The Sikhs were defeated 
ifter stubborn fights at Mudki and Fcrozeshahr, 
file opening battles but did not surrender 
until they bad hem overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon r Lwo >iars latir an 
outbreak at Multan c uisi d the Second Sikh War 
when after an indecisive action at Chilian w ala, 
our bnvc ei omits were finally ovtrcome at 
Gujcrat, and the Punj b was annixed Other 
eampugns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charks Napier, and the Second 
ihirmise War, the first having taken place in 
1324 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty > ears while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron 
tier l'orco was eot-bl'shed and was constantly 
engagtd in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed kept the force em 
pmyed and involved much arduous work 

The Indian Mutiny— On tho eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops 
in tho Madras Army 8,000 British and 49 000 
Indian troops and in Bombay 9,000 British 
aud 45,000 Indian troops The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too largo for 
safety The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various Among these were the annexa 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances, and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward 
ihe final gpark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, whi< h had to be biften oif to expose the 
powder to ignition In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swino and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus 
lhis was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys Skil- 
ful agitators exploited tills grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that Hour was mixed with bone dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ik r 
ham, ir and in an outbreik at Barraekpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a 1 tiro pi an 
officer Ihe next most si nous manifi station 
was tin refusal of mi n of Ihi 3rd Bing il Cavahy 
at JVTicrut to take the obnoxious cartridge 
iliise men were tried and scntenei d to long 
terms of imprisonment, the ir fi tters being rivet 
t»d on parade on the 9th May Next diythe 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by tho mob, 
burned tho houses of the Luropeins and 
murdert d manj ihe troops then went off 
to Dell i Unfortunati ly tin re was in Meerut 
no senior oflictr capable of dealing with the 
situation I hi Furopi an troops in the place 
rem lined inactive uid the mutineers were 
allowed to dopart unmohsted to spread the 
Maims of ri hellion 

Delhi is the historic capital of India On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou 
sand years of kinpire It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join 
ed tiie mutineers I ho Furopcans who did 
not succeed in escaping wort massacred and 
the Delhi J 1 mperor w is proclaimed supreme 
in India ihe cipital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
placis flodcd to the stindard of the Mughal 
An army was assemble d for the ri eovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September In the meantime mutiny 
had spread 1 he massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jiiansl took place, and I ucknow was be 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September 
Lhe rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and tlie territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Hose s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Haul of Jhansi 

Minor Campaigns — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 18(10 the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abissinian War Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts There were expeditions to 
Fgypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897 There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny — rln 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown 
U this time the array was organized into three 
armies, viz Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140 000 Indnn troops 

Several minor re organizations took place 
during the following jears, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place Ihls 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the commmd system Four 
Commands were formed, viz Punjab, Bengal 
Madras and Bombay 

Lord Kitchener s Scheme — This system 
listed until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener s 
reorganization the Madras Commmd wis 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com 
minds — the Northern, Eistern and Western 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con 
sequent on the delcgition of administrative 
powers to Divsional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant Generals of 
Commands led to deliy in the despatch of 
business The Commmd system wis there 
fore abolished and Indn wis divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — each 
under a Gencril Officer who was responsible 
for the coinmind, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities 

Early in the War both Army CommanclciH 
took the hold and were not repl iced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors It was now 
realised that admmistntion was being unduly 
contrallscd at Army He idqu irters ind the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces 
sary details To secure efficiency at A II Q 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
wis carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the design ition Army to “Command 
it this time, a considerable mcreise was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two (omimnds 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those deiling with matters 
of policy, new principles or war 

The commands were incrcised to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in 
Chief 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Armv, as con 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“The Army in India and its Evolution,’ a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India 

Iho Secretary of State, as oue of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho 
rity in regard to the Diicnce administration 
in India 

The Secretary of State s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office 
lhc post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army wlt}i recent Indian experience 
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The Military Secretary Is assisted by one first 
grade staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army In order that he may keep In touch 
with the current Indian affairs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office In addition, by a practice 
which has obtained for many yoars, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank has a seat 
upon the Secretary of State s Council 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor General In Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State Tho Viceroy s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Dclence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other doj artments of the Governrm nt, 
in the first phase of the representative institu 
tlons conferred upon India by the Montagu 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Ucfenu expenditure 
and the direction of Defence policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Leglsla 
ture 

The Commander in Chief — The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange 
ments is His Excellency the Commander in Chief, 
who by custom Is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroys Executive Council lhc appointment 
m held bv His V xu limey GmualSn Robert A 
tassels G( II (-8 1 D s O , Indian Army who 
succeeded Held Marshal Sir 1 hi lip Chetwode 
He is also a member of the C ouncil of St ite All 
the work connected with the administration of 
Defence, the formulation and oxcoition of the 
Dilenee policy of the Government of India 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
ot the Army, combat int and non combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supremo direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Commander 
in Chief and IMenci Member In addition, he 
idmmisters the Roval Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force in India The C ommander in 
Chief is assisted in the executive aide of his 
idmlnistration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz , the Chief of the General Staff the Adjutant 
General, the Quartermaster General and the 
Master General of Ordnance 

The Defence Department — The Department 
is administer* d by a Secretary who like other 
Se rotaries in the civil departments, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
tho constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Viet 
C 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department He also exercises the 
powers vested in the Army Council by tho 
Geneva Convention Act, 1911, so far as that 
Act applies to India under the Older in Council 
No 1551 of 1916 He is assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary two Under Secretaries a Director 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Director 
Regulations and Forms, and one Assistant 
Secretary 

The Defence Department deals with all army 
services proper, and algo the administration 
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of the lloy&l Indian Navy and the Royal , 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir j 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned The Defence Department Secre 
t irlat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- , 
ilinaU to Arm> Headquarters it har continuous 
ind intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
1 u all administration matters and is responsible 
lor the administration of Cantonments the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of 
l he Indian Army List The Army administration I 
i« represented in the Legislature by the Defence 
Member in the Council of State, and by the 
Defence Secretary in the Legislative Assembly 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
llio Commander ln-Chlef as President, and the 
following members, namely The Chief of 
the General btaff, as Vice President, the Adju I 
tant General, the Quartermaster General the 
Master General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com 
inandmg Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the ; 
Gov eminent of India in the Defence Department | 
and the Financial Adviser Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India An Under Secretary in 
I 'cf ence Department, acts as its Secretary It is 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
purpose of assisting the Commander in Chief in 
the performance of his administrative duties It 
has no collective responsibility It meets when 
convened by the Commander in Chief for the 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
difficulty to lequire examination in conference 
I he heads of the minor Independent branches ol ] 
Army Headquarters and the directors of 
technical services attend when required 

Military Territorial Areas 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
tach under a General Officer Commanding in 1 
( hief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next pago and it will be seen that 
( ommands comprise 13 districts 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Brigade 
Aieas The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
tlie Punjab and North West frontier Province 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana, the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, , 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency, { 
the United Provinces, Bihar Orissa and Ass tm 
the Western Command, whose headquarters are 
at Karachi, covers Sind and Baluchistan 

The General Officer Commanding In Chief 
of each command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas The Aden Independent 
brigade which was under the administrative 
(ontrol of the Government of India was trans 
ferred to the administrative control of His 


Majesty 8 Government from the 1st April 1927 
The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has Been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it is in peace With this end in 
view, the Array in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops 

(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) The field Army, 

(3) Internal becurltv Troops 

The role of the Covering lorcc is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations to form a screen behind wl Icli 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed Iho 
force consists of appioximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms 
The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades The In. Id Army is India a 
striking force in a major wir 

Array Headquarters 

i he organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander in Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(а) The General btaff Branch 

(б) 'iho Adjutant General s Branch , 

( c ) Qdie Quartermaster General s Branch , 

(</) iho Master General of Ordnance Br inch 
General Staff Branch 
C 6 — Lieut Gum il birl\o J B \ cs( v, 

Iv C It , k B * , t M Q , ]) S O , Blit Stl 

BCG A — Mtj Genl C J E Auchinleck, 
CB OSI DbO OUT IA 

MU , Cav — Maj Genl G I H Biooki 
l> b o m c , Brit Scr 

M U , It A — Maj Genl It II Carrington, 
LSO, Brit ber 

6 0 in C — Brigr C J S LcGornu, 011 E, 
M 0 Brit Si r 

I his Branch deals with military policy with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff In India , the education of officers, the 
super\ ision of the education of warrant and non 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services 

Adjutant General's Branch 

A G — Major General It C Wilson c H , 
l)bO,MC 

D A Q — Maj Genl M Siundus, CB, 
DSO, I A 

D M S —Maj Genl L A Walker, C B , 
IMb.kHS 

Tliis Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions prisoners of war, recruiting 
mobilization and demobilization The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, Is now included in 
the Adjutant-General s Branch 
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Cham of Command 

f — Commander, 4th (Quetta) Infantry 
— Commander, Baluchistan Brigade 

District — (Brigr B C T Paget, DSO, 

(1st class ) M < , Brit ber ) 

(Maj Genl II J Huddleston — f ommander,5tli (Quotta) Iniiutn 
on cmq, dso, Me, Brig ide 

Brit Ser ) (Brigr P J 1 ontmg, M 0 , t a ) 

— Commander, Zhob (Indepen 

dent) Brigade Area 
(Brigr J J Boss, o n 1 , 
mo 1 A ) 

, — Commander bind (Independent) 

I Brigade Aiea 

(Prw ATII I hope dso, 

1 a ) 

" — Commindi r 11 i/m ik Bngdie 
(Brigr J S Marsahll, c B , D s 0 

0 B li , I A ) 

— Commander, \\a 7 lr 1 stm — Commmder, IS innu Brig ide 

(imUUsT) J OWgr 1 H H.jrnud MO 

(Mij Genl D 1 ltobeitson J ' 

on i) s o , I a ) —Commander Wan i Brigidc 

(Bri^r L M He ith, ( IE d s 0 
am i A ) 

-Commindor 2nd (Sialkot) 

( iv a Iry Brig ide 

(Brigr 1 Gwitkin,DSO M0,IA) 
— Commander, J'erozepoie Brigade 
Area 

(Prigr H M Puriows i a ) 

-( omdr Tullnndor Brigade Area 
(Brigr G C B BncUland D s o , 

MC I \ ) 

(omdr I ahore Brig ide Area) 
(BiigrBl Wilson dso But Scr 
— Comdr , Ambali Brigade Area 
(Brigr E G Hall, 0 I B , i a ) 

— Commmder, 1st (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigide 

(Brigr B I) lnskip, DSO, 
m c ) 

— Commander 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
Inf entry Brig ide 
(Brigi ( D Noves mc,ia) 

— Commmder, Trd (Jhelum) Infan 
try Brigade 

(Brigr AN! ioyer At kland 
DSO MC Brit Ser ) 

-Commander Ivohat District — — Commander Ivoliat Bugade 

(2nd class) (Brigi It S Abbott, MO, I A) 

(Mij Genl H I Haughton, 

CB,OIE,CBK,IA) 

f — Coinnnndcr 1st (Risalpur) 
Civalrv Brigade 

(Brigr H Micdonilcl, DSO, 

1 \ ) 

— Commander L mdikot il Brigade 
(Brigr A L M Molesworth, 

i A) 

— Comm inder Peshawar Brigade 
(Brigi It N <) Connoi , dso , 
M 0 , Bi it Scr 

— Commander Nowshera Brigade 
(Brigr Hon H R L G 
Alexander, c s i , D 8 o , 
M o Brit ber ado) 


— Commander, Pcshuvtr Dls 

tnct — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj Genl C P D Strettcll,^ 
C B I A ) j 


— Commmder, T abort Distnct — 
( 1 st e 1 iss ) 

(M ij Gt nl B It Moberly c b 
d s o , i a ) 


— ( omm mder It ivvalpindi 

Disl rie t — I 

(1st e iass ) 

(Maj Genl L elcBi rgh, 0 B , 
dso, 0 b L , I A ) 
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— Commander, Rangoon Brigade Area 
(Bugr C C l 1 oss, v c , D s 0 ADC, 
Brit Ser ) 
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—Commander Madias District— — . — 

(ind class) 

(Maj Genl G Mem in g cb, 

cue dso, Brit Ser ) 

— Command ei, Bombay Disti let- — - Comma ndei Mliow Bugidc Area, 
(2nd class) (Brigr J dc I Corny ia) 

(Maj Genl si r Scobell c B , 

C M o dso Bi it Ser ) 

Commandt r, Roona (Ind t pen 

dent) Bngad( Aiea — 

(Brigr 1 s Riddell Webster, 
dso, Blit Su ADC) 


-Commander, Deccan Distuct — \ 
(1st class) 

(Maj Genl O 11 L Nicholson, 
CD, IMG, DSO, Blit 
Ser ) 


— (omimnder 4th (Secunderabad) 
( ivilry Bngade 

(Bnu G dehl* Beresford mc, 
1 A ) 

— Commander 10th (lubbulpoic) 

Infanti v Brigide 

(Bugr II R ( | im D 9 o , 

o u F , 1 a ) 

— Conunandei 11th (Ahincdnag ir) 
lntantiy Bngadt 
(Bugr S R Slurliv, mc ia) 

— Comm mder 12th (Secundciabad) 
Jnfantrv Bngade 
(Brigi A R O Mi Hock, I A) 


— Commander Presidency and f 

Assam District — | 

(ind class ) 

(Maj Genl G M 1 indsay J 
Cl! OMG , D s o Brit Ser ) 


(ommini et Extern BengiV 
Bn_aele Ait 1 

(Bri„r H W Goldfi ip, D & o , 
m c , 1 a ) 



—Commander, Lucknow 
District — 

(2nd class ) 

Maj Genl C A Mil ward, CB 
CIF,CBE,DSO,IA) 
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— Commander, Delhi (Indepen 
dent) Bngade Aiea — 

(Brigr G R Mamwumg, 

DSO) 


a 
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— Commander, Meerut District — ) 
(1st class ) J 

(Maj Genl R J Collins, cb,! 
c m q , D s 0 , Brit Ser ) 


— Commander Gth (Tucknow) 

Infanti y Brigade 

(Brigr R l Money, MC Biit 
Su ) 

—Commander, Allahabad Bngade 
Area 

(Brigr G N lord, D S 0 , 1 A ) 


— Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Bngade 

(Brigr J N I uml< > mc, Brit 
Ser ) 

— Commander, 7th (Debra Dun) 
Infantry Bngade 
(Brigr C Hemslcy dso.ia) 

— Commander 8th (Bareilly 

Infantry Brigade 
(Brigr A K Hay, dso obe, 
Brit Su ) 

— Commander, 0th (Jhansi) In 
fantry Brigade 

(Brigr E P Quinan, obe.ia ) 
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Quarter Master General s Branch 

Q M O—Lt G 011 I Sir Aithui W H M 
Mot ns KCB, OMG, D S O , IA 

D Q M G — Maj Genl H l Salt, CB, 
CMQ ,DSO, Brit ber 

D 6 & T — Maj Genl L M Steward, C B , 
0 B L , I A 

This Branch Is concerned with the specifi 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, t e , foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel etc , and is responsible for tin following 
Services — Transportation Movements, Quar 
ter^g Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies uot provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch 

M G O — Genl Sir Henry E ap Rlijs 

Prycc, KCB, CMG, D S 0 , I A , A D C 

D M G O — Maj Genl R k Hczlct CB, 
cbi D b 0 , Brit ber 

I his Branch controls the ordnance and cloth 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food stuffs <ftc , and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials The Master 
General is also responsible for the design, 
inspection and supply of guns carriages tanks 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven 
tions 

There are oilier branches of Army Head 
quarters admin’stered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers 

These are 

(1) Military Secretary s Branch 

Mily Secy — Maj Genl N C Bannatyne, 
0 H C I F I A 

The Military Secretary dt ils with the appoi lt- 
ment, promotion and retirement of ofiic ra 
holding the King s Commission, of offlceie 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection of 
officers tor staff appointments, and t e 
appointment of officers to the Army in Indu 
Reserve of Officers He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board 

(2) Engineer in Chiif s Branch 

E m C — Maj Genl H S Gaskell, 0 B , 
DSO Brit ber 

Ihe Engineer in Chief is the head of the Corps 
of Itoyal Engineers In India He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for war of 
the Engineering services The lupply of Engineer 
Btores during war and peace The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs 

In addition to the above, the Army Head 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
vtz , the Major General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Board ol Examiners 


The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical 1 raining are carried out bv the Com 
mandants oi Army School of Education, Indii, 
Belgauni and Arm\ School of Physical Train 
ing, Ambala, respectively 

Regular British Forces in India 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India UnitB of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India In the case of British Infantry 
battalions the system Is that 0110 battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment 

In Great Britain, in peace time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain 

British Cavalry — There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India Jhe establishment 
of a British cav ilry regiment is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks 

British Infantry — The present number of 
British infantry battilions in India is 45, cacli 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks 

In 1921, in important change was made In 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indiau 
combatant ranks Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927 I 11 1929, a change of organisation was 

introduced, and the b ittalion now comprises — 
Headquarters Wing — 1 Support Company and 
3 Rifle Companies Each Rifle Comp my has 4 
Lewis guns The Support Comp iny is organist d 
into — Headquarters and 3 Platoons (ill on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 Vk kors guns eacli 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks lhc Support Company 
platoon, as it is called is transferred en bloc 
to another British battalion when the b ittalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India 

Royal Artillery — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows 

Royal Horse Artillery — Comprises four in 
dependent batteries Each battery is armed with 
six 18 pounder guns 
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Field ( Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades 
— Four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte 
ries Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs each and 2 batteries 
of six 4 5" Howitzers A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
1 8 prs each and 2 batterU s of four 4 5* 
Howitzors 

Fu Id {'Mechanised) Brigade — Two mochani 
sod brigades cvcli consisting of two batteries 
with arnitd four 18 pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4 o* howitzers 

Indian Mountain Brigades — Six brigades 
eacli contesting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries 
one unhngadcd mountain battery ilso one moun 
tnin Artillery Section for Chitnl and one Survey 
Sntion All batteries are armed, with four 
3 7 hou itzers The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at lort Milward, Fort Salop, Tort Jliansi, 
Wana Mir AH, Wan i ihil, Chaman, Rindubagh 
LandiKotal Shagai Chikdara and Fort Sande 
man are al30 manned by personnel of Indian 
Mountain Bugadcs, It A 

M< hum Brigades — I here are two such bri 
gules Ihreo bittenes in each brigade, two 
of ninth are armed with six (/ howitzers 
uui one battery with four GO pounder guns 

Ileai g Brigade — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi 

4 nti 4? icraft — Headquarters One battery, 
loc ited it Boinbij lhe battery is armed with 
eight d mih 20cwt guns 

Indian Regiment of Artillery — The first 
unit of tins new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigide and is designated A 
Lit Id Brigade Indian Artillery The establish 
ment of tills brigade consists of brigade head 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18 pr« guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4 5* howitzers 

Artillery Training Centres — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indim ranks of R H A and of field 
medium and anti air crift batteries and 
another centra at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light Mountain and Heavy Artillery lhcse 
centres were creited for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel A training 
bath ry to recruit anil trim Inilnn rinks for 
tiu Indim At t iIIcl y has been formed fiom 
1st Apnl 193G by expanding the Royal Artilbry 
Irumng Centii at Muttia There is also a 
R A Boys Depot at Bangalore 

Engineer Services 

The Engineer in Chief — The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander 
m Chief The Engineer in Chief is not a 
Stall Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander in Chief on all military engineering 
matters and Is responsible for 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer 
i ng services 
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(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit 
fed by him 

The Organisation — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz , the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows 

Queen Victorias Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners with headquarters at Bangalore King 
Georges Own Bengal Sappers ind Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkce Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Roval 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
Ute Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non commissioned officers 
Indian non commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks Eich Corps is commanded bv a 
I ieut Colonel, who is assisted l>y a Superinten 
dent of Instruction, in Officer in Charge Works 
shops an Adjutant, three Quartermasters three 
Subad ir Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Temadar Quartermaster 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out liasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work lield Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry Divisional Head quarters ( ompanies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
tradesmen * and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops 
Army Troops Companies are somewhit smaller 
units than field companies they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Fngineers e g heavy bridging 
work, laTge water supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Burma oxcept 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department They control all works for the 
Royal Air lorce and all such works as are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Ro>al 
Indian Navy and they are charged with 
all civil works in the NoHh-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor General, respectively 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the M>sore Government 

The Engineer in Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer in Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer in Chief (Electrical and Mechanical) 
In each Command tin re is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N W F P and is Secretary, 
P W D , to the Govt of N W F Province 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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becretary, P W D , to the Agent to the 
Governor General in Baluchistan Both at 
Army Headquarters and In Commands there are 
btaff Officers, R E, and lechnical Officers At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com 
mander, Royal Engineers assisted in certain 
districts by A Cs S R E Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub divisions under 
Sub divisional Officers The sub divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani 
cal, and furniture and Stores There are sub 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of furniture and Stores are assisted by store 
keepers 

Royal Air Force in India 

The Royal Air lorce in India is controlled 
by the Commander in Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire 
I he air fcor^e budget is incorporated in the 
Defence Scr\i< <s Estimates The Commander of 
t lie Air lorce the Air Officer Commanding in 
India is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut General m the Army I he 
ayipointmcnt is now held by Air Marshal bir 
Edgar R I udlow Hewitt kcb c m a D s o 

M ( 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern 
mt nt of India The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical stores 
medical and chief engineer The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain 
mg in the Army Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are thosf 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant General s and Military 
Secretary s branches the Quartermaster Ge 
neral s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief s branch respectively, of 

Army Headquarters 

Subordinate formations — The formations 

subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are — 

(t) Group Command, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 

each, on a station basis 

(u) Wing Command comprising 2 

squadrons not on a station basis 
(ttt) Station Commands 
( tv ) The Aircraft Depot 

(v) The Aircraft Park 
(vi) The Transport Flight 

(vn) RA F Hill Depot Lower Topa 

Group Command — The Group Command is 
known as No 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the RAF in India The 


establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 2i airmen 

The subordinate units to No I (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows — 

No 1 Wing Station, RAF, Kohat 
No 2 Wing Station, RAF, Rlsalpur 

Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar 

Wing Command — There is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R A I , 
located at Quetta The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant Colonel in the Army 

Ho is equipped with a staff organised on ap 
proxiraately the same system as the Headquar 
ters of a Group The Wing Establishment 
consists of 5 officers and 13 airmen 

Wing Station Commands — There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at ltisalpur Each sta 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head 
i e , Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander Ihe strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen The wing Station at 
Risalpuralso administers the Parachute Section 

The Squadrons —Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Irontier 
from Quetta to ltisalpur and one is stationed 
at Ambala 

The squadron Is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work 
shops and stores cannot economically be or 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com 
niand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole, it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped , but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero 
planes t e , four in each of three flights This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol lighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Cooperation duties, two 
squidronsare equipped with 1 ri^tol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aii craft 

Squadron Establishment — Ihe establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights 

1 he establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen 
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The Aircraft Depot — The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air I'orce Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the lorce, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out New aeroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected line The 
Depot is located at Drigh Road Karachi 

The Aircraft Park —Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may he de 
scribed as a central retail establishment inter 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air 
craft Depot It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron Jhe 
Stocks held m the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con 
ditions will admit In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions In peace, the Air 
craft Park is located at Lahore In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for 
R A I vehicles mid all other mttlnnnl 
tnnspoit \ eludes in the comm md are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park The .Transport 
flight is administered by this unit 

Composition of Establishment* - The per 

sormel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R A F 
of tho United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and lollowers Corps 
R A F in India The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all witti the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of fljing an aeroplane A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers 
non commissioned officers and aircriftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators 

The warrant officers, non commissioned 

officers and aircraftsmen are employed at all 
units The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows * — 

(a) Technical Section Aircraft Depo* 

(artificers) Aircraft Park 

(5) M T Drivers Section All Units 

(c) Followers Section All Units 

lhe total establishment of tho Royal 

Air ForCe in India is as follows — 
Officers 2ff2 

Airmen 1,888 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers 1,010 

Civilians 509 


The Royal Air Force Medical 

Services — In India, as in the United 
Kingdom theAir I orce has a medical Bervice ol its 
own Flying is carried out under conditions w hich 
differ widely from those on the ground With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart 
raent of medical science whose functions 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac 
tical form the results ascertained The essen 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so lhe present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 2 
airmen Hit Medical Administration is con 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R A F in India 

Indian Air Force — Tins force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932 tho dato on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwcll, obtained com 
mission as Pilot Officers These ofheors will 
form the first unit of tho Indian Air Force 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India and 
arrangements ha\e been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell 

Regular Indian Forces 

Indian Cavalry — The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises 

14 British officers 

19 Indian officers 

492 Indian non commissioned officers and 
men 

192 Loliowci* 

Indian Infanti y — The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows 

Battalions 


19 Infantry Regiments consisting of 98 

3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of 20 

32 125 


lhe normal strength of an active battalion 

19 — 



British 

Officers 

Indian 

Officers 

Indian 
other ranks 

Infantry 

12 

20 | 

703 

Gurkhas 

13 

22 j 

898 
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The strength of an infantry training battalion I signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
depends upon the number of battalions forming nical inspection of all signal units A chief 


the regiment The average is as follows — 

British Officers 10 Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
e g , road making etc were now generally per 
formed by labour The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners) 

Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provile for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation 

Reserve — The conditions of the reservt 
areas follows — 

Ihe Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent It is comprised 
of class C reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery Sappers and Miners, Signals ind In 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles Ihe new 
class O' reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indun Infintry with effect from 1st May 
1912 there still remain a number of classes 

A and B leservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of tho reserve 
but those will be gradually elimin ited 

Training for Indian Cavalry Intantry and 
Ourklia ltiiies reservists is carried out biennially 

Reserve pay at certim specified rates is 
admissible from the date of tr inslcr to, or enrol 
ment, in the reserve When called up for 
service or training reservists receive pay and 
allowances in lieu of reserve pay, at icgular 
rates according to their arm of the service 

llie establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows — 


Cavalry 

2,940 

Artillery 

2 044 

Fngineeis 

2 3,0 

Indian Signal Corps 

625 

Infantry 

22,120 

Gurkhas 

2 000 

Railway Nucleus lteseiv e 

652 

Supplementary Itescrv e 

255 

Total 

32 986 


Thft Indian Signal Corps —The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer in Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters He acts as a tech 
nical adviser on questions connected with 


signal officer with similar functions is attached 
[ to the headquarters of each Army Command 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut Colonel, assisted by a staff 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners 

Ihe various types of field units and the nuni 
bci maintained are — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in 
> eluding Line and Wireless 


Company 2 

Cavalry Biigade Signal lroops 4 

Div isional Signals 4 

District Signals 3 

Experimental Wirele B s Section 1 

/hob Signal Section 


In addition, there is an \rmy Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1920 with the transfer of Communi 
cations on the North West Frontier to the Post^ 
and telegraphs Department This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the A and C troops of Cavalry Brigad< 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
Ihe District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Rohat 

Royal Tank Corps — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921 Two 
more companies arrived In 1925 Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925 They 
were located as follpws — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi this Group Headquarters com 
manded companies in the Northern and Fastein 
( omrnands The Southern Gioup at Poona 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commander R 1 ink Corps 
Northern Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant It T C 
School Ahmednagar in respect of the other 
three commands There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of 11 T C 
personnel and the conduct of experiments 

Organisations — 3 Light Tank Companies 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks , 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section 

5 Armoured Car Companies Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per set tion The armoured 
cars at present India in are of various types 
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The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below — 
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Tank Corps School 

5 

41 

15 

1 

2 

9 

9 

\rmoured Car Company 

12 

145 

>2 

0 

' 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services — I he military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel ind subordinate organl 
sit ions — 

(а) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India 

(б) Officers of the Tnd an Medical Service 
in military employment 

(c) lffie Indian Medical Department, con 
Btsting of two hr inches, viz , (i) isslstant surgeons , 
and (li) sub assist int sur„eons 

(d) Queen Alexmdras Imperial Military 
Nursing Service 

(e) The Queen Alexandras Military Nur* 
mg Service for India 

(/) The Army Dental Corps 

(ff) The Indian Military Nursing Service 

(ft) The Indian Hospital Corps 

Of these categories the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 

Queen Alexandra s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub assistant sur 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily with the medical tare of Indian 
troops Thb Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals and arrange 
ments have been made with the Headquarter* 
of the Indian lied Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabotes 

Royal Indian Army Service Corps —The 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps is the coun 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army It has developed from the Com 
inismriat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps by which name the service was 
known up to 1923 The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely (a) Supply, (b) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport The 


latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
19 generically, a subdivision of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories lu the following table — 


Supply 

Officers with King s commissions 132 

Indian officers S $ 

British other ranks 2 r >0 

Civilians 7 S4 

followers 1,881 


Total 3,080 


animal Transport 

Officers viith Kings commissions r >2 

Tnclian officers 125 

British other ranks 37 

Civilians 97 

Indian other ranks 9,800 

Followers 1,475 


Total 11,595 


There are al«o 1,576 driver reservists 

The total number of mules and camels main 
tained under the present organisation, Including 
the depotsand the detachment in Kashmir, are 
13 258 and 3,946 respectively There are also 
4i)l ponies and 12 bullocks Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre war * cadre, other companies being 
maintained In peace time at full war establish 
ment 

MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 


Officers with King s commissions 

73 

Indian officers 

54 

British other ranks 

1 )5 

Indian other ranks 

3,087 

Civilians 

180 

Followers 

990 

Total 

4,5 >9 


There are also 3,270 reaorvists 
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The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following — 

(a) Field units — 

6 M T Companies consisting of 6 head 
quarters and 24 sections 
5 Motor ambulance unit* 

2 M T I Companies (Mobile Itepalr 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections 
Headquarters Chaklala 

(&) Maintenance units — 

Heulquiiters Maintcmnc Group 
(Ml) 

4 neavy Repair shops 

Central M I Stores Depot 
Vehicle Reserve Depot 
Experimental Section 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the meeha 
ideal transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other iniscel 
laneous purposes The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927 At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties The establishment of officers 
includes however, a certain number of King s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army The British subordinates of the scr 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Array 
Service Corps 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M G O may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as Bmall arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Eoyal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State 

Army Remount Department — The follow 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service — The provision of am 
male for the Army in India The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war The animal raobih 
zation of all units, services and depart 
ments of the army A general responsi 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war The ad 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
In 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization Breeding ope 
rations of a direct character 

The department is organised on lines cor 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom Its composition is as follows 


The Remount Directorate at Army Head 
quarters consisting of one Director and an 
Assistant Director 4 Remount officers, on 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 6 District 
Remount officers of horse breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers 

Veterinary Services in India —The Veteri 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops Indian cavalry and artillery, I A S C 
units, the remount department (excluding horse 
breeding operations) etc The \eterinar\ 
services include The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and tho*e of the 
continuous service cadri The establishment of 
warrant and non commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant Bur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps 

I The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
1 hospitals Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 0 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peice and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster General consists of two branches 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families 

Educational Services — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational ( orps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army The establishment Is as 
follows Including training schools — 


British 

Indian 

B 0 

I 0 

K iv llians 

officers 

65 

officers 

52 

164 

90 

I 400 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows — 

Cavalry, 7 years service in army and 8 years 
In the reserve 

Artillery, 7 years service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse), 
drivers (mtcnanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years in the reserve , and 4 years service 
in army for Heavy Artillery p( rsonnel 

SAM Corps, 7 y ears service in army and 
8 in the reserve 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years service in army 
and 8 in the reserve 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 
7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry^ 4 years’ service in army 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan 
try 6 years in army 
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Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance ( orps 4 years service in the 
army 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of rnech mical 
transport md all comb Uinta of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 0 3 ears* service in army and 
9 in the reserve 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years 
service in army 

Bmdsmen, musici ms, trumpeters drummers, 
buglers, fifers md pipers, 10 3 cars servici in 
army 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who ire non combat mts 
ill school m isters, clerks, artificers, armourers 
engine drivers, furiers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootm ikers 10 ye irs service in arm 3' 

Ihe period 1 ud down for service in the army 
is the minimum and miy be extended 
( ombatarts miy be enrolled direct into 
tho Reserve, in which c isc tin re is 
no minimum period of sirvice, but no one is 
illowed to sen c in the reserve or in any class of 
the n serve for a longer period thin is pel mitt cd 
by the regulations 111 force 

Fiontier Militia and Levy Corps — 

these forces are Civil troops %e, they are 
idmiinsterid and paid by the Civil authorities 
md not hv the Army They are however 
odiceri d by Olhcers of the Itogul ir Indi m Armv 
lhese forces were rusod for duty on the North 
Wist Hontier and at prostnt consist of the 
following — Kurrun Militia, loc hi S< outs, South 
W uinstnn Scouts* ( hitral bcouts ( ilf-.it 
Scouts, 7 hob militia uul theMeknn Lev 3 Goips 

The Auxiliary Force 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consider it ion, and it was decided that 
111 India, as elsevvheiein the Empire the adop 
lion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxilnry force, 
if only on a voluntary basis tint could be 
trained to a fairly dellnite standard of efh 
citncy , and in the result an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary loree for service in India was 
passid in 1920 Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for tr lining and service 
is clearly defined Military tr lining is gr iduated 
according to ige, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members 
the older members being obliged to Are a mus 
ketr3 course only It was laid down that mili 
tary service should be purely local As the 
form of service that would bo most sultible 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit locil conditions 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service cavalry, artillery, engineer 
infantry — in which are included railway bat 
t ilions,— machine gun compmies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Vetoii 
11113 Corps Units of tho Auxiliary Force 


are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency Their role is to assist in home 
defence Training is carried on throughout 
the vear Fay at a fixed rate is given for each 
da\ 3 training and, on completion of the sche 
dulod period of annual tr lining, every enrolled 
member of tho force is entitled to a certain 
bonus Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period An enrolled person is entitled 
to clum his discharge on the completion of four 
years service or on attaining the age of 45 
3 ears Till then ho can only be discharged 
on tho recommendation of the advisory com 
mittee of the area 

J bo duties conned ed with the Defence Light 
be turns at Cahutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
It mgoon are performed by the Held Companies 
li I (A I L ) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner 1 1 nits 

Indian Territorial Force 

The leriitorial Force la one of the several 
aspects of the Indianis ition of the military 
serv ic os 1 he force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things for the military aspirations of 
tnosc classes of tho population to whom mili 
tary service lias not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce 
i ment for t lie rcgul ir Indi m armv Member 
ship of the lorcc for this latter reason carries 
with it 1 liibihty for something more than 
purely local service or home defence It may, 
in ccrtnn circumst m^es involve service over 
seis J lie force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
croited during the war It has been modelled 
on the old miiilia in England r Jho essence of 
'its scheme o f organis ition consists in training 
men bv means of annu il embodiment for a 
short pci lod in successive years By tins means 
Indian Tenitorial lorce units cm be given 
sufficient prelunhiar3 training in peace to enable 
them after a comparative Iv short period of 
intensive tr lining, to take their place by the 
side of re^u] ir units in war 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, uiban units and the university training 
corps units 1 lie last are recruited from tin st iff 
and students of Indian universities liny ire 
trained ill tho 3 ear round by means of 
wieklv drills during terms and a period 
of I 1 ! da\s in camp and are equipped 
with a perm ment staff of British instructors 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service Their purpose is mainly educative to 
inculcate discipline and form character But, 
incidental^ they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units 

The members of the provincial battalions 
iccept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance Ihe number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish 
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ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici 
patcd at so early a stage Although for the 
present the infantry arm onlv has been 
created with the addition of the I 1 \ Medical 
Branch the force by law may include every 
other army service 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four 3 cars in certain ca*os On the com 
pletion of the first period they can re enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods 
During his first year every man does preli 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every vear he receives one month a 
periodical training Membeis of urban unit <? 
have only a provincial liability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 0 yeirs and train all the year 
round During his first vear every man does 
32 davs preliminary training and in every 
subsequent year 16 days periodical training 

The Indian State Forces 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 

Imperial Service Troops, consist of the mill 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service Tt has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mill 
tary assistance of great value from this source 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 

Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States 

After the war had ended, the Indian States I 
like the Government of India, undertook i 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, lias already been carried out The pnn 
cipal feature of the new arr ingements, as adopt 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State lorces should be oomposed of three 
categories of troops namely 

Class A — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present dav Indian Army sjstrm and 
establishments, and, with some exeertions, 
ire armed with the same weapons as correspond 
ing units of the regular Indian Army 

Class B — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cises, little interior m training and 
discipline to troops of Class A , but they are 
not orgrnised on present-day Indian Armv 
establishments They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the prewar formations Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops 

Class C — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perm a 
nently embodied The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops 


] The authorized and actual strength of the 
i Indian State lorces on the 1 st Otober 1936 
, amounted to — 


1 

Authorized 

strength 

Actual 

strength 

Artillery 

1 616 

1,499 

Cav Ury 

0 294 

8 574 

Infantry 

3s 1 58 

32,547 

f amel ( orps 

Motor Machine C un See 

466 

4 fO 

tions 

180 

93 

Sappers 

1 301 

1,051 

I ranspoi t Corps 

1 535 

1 443 

Grand total 

52 550 

45 649 


Officers 

There are two mair categories of officers In 
j the Indian Army those holding the lvmg s 
! ( ommismon and those holding the Viceroy s 
Commission The litter are all Indians apart 
from the Gurkha officirs of ( urkha battalion*, 
1 and have a liinittd stitus and power of com 
j mand both of which arc regulated by the Indian 
! Armv Act and the rules made thereunder 
! Within recent years several JndiaiiR have 
I received King s Commissions, on entry into the 
I Indian Army through the Koyal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Boyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich 

King s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from 
imong the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Armv of officers belonging to 
British units The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment , the latter being only 
lesorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for sonic other special reison, requirements 
cannot be completed by meins of cadets from 
Sandhuist A third source is from among Uni 
versity candidates When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
i in lus military duties At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army 
Administrative services and departments of*he 
army driw their officers from combatant units, 
as it h is hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every offiier should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding In combatant duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms 
The promotion in rank of King s commission 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
timescale up to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed 
The rank of Lieutenant Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years service promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection 
Indian Officers — One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King s 
commission in the army King s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College Sandhurst or the Royal 
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Military Academy, Woolwich Examinitions 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non commissioned officers of 
Indian raiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar These 
receive th< lr commissions after training at the 
Royal Military Colhge or Academy as Cadets 
and quailing 111 the usual way (3) By the be 
stownl of honorary King s commissions on Indian 
officeis who have rendered distinguished service 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
then being grinted the full Kings com 
mission The first two avenues of selection men 
tioned affoid full opportunity to the Indiui of 
sitistvmg 1 military ambition and of enjoying 
v military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the Brltishofficer who, as a general rule 
ilso enters the annv by qualitving at Sind 
huisl or Woolwuh Until 19 11 ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets 
A further measure adopted by the Govern 
nu nt was the establishment of the Prince of 
Vi ales Royal Indiui Military College at JDchn 
Dun a Government institution for the preli 
miliary education of Indi ms who desire to 
qualify for the King s commission iu the army 
thiough the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy Woolwich 
I lie irrangcments so fir made enable a 
mmimira of 70 bovs to be in rcsiduice it the 
college ut any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to oceupy six years 
In lebruaiy 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indiui Army should be complete ly 
lndi mized lhe units selected for Indian lzation 
\un 71 li Light Cavalry 16th 1 ight Cav ilrv 2nd 
1 11 Midras Pioneers, 4 /19th Hyderabad Regi 
incut, 5th Rov il Batt ilion,5tli Mahratta Light In 
Until 1 /7th Rijput Regiment (Q VOLT) 

3 /lltli Punjab Re^imeut 2 /1st Punj ib Regiment 

In 1932 a considerable advancoin the IndianI • 

/ ition of the Army w is made by the announce 
input that it was intended to Indnmzo a Dm 
Sion of all Arms and a Cavvliy Biig ido In 
older to implement this decision the following 
units have been maiked for Imlianization 
3id Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Ivognnent, B/bth 
Rajputana Rifles 5/8th Punjab Regiment 
5/1 0th Balnch Re^imont 5/llth Sikh Regi 
ment, 4/12tii Frontier loree Regiment and 6th 
J toy il Battalion 13th trontioi lorco Rifles, in 
iddition to units of Indian Ai tiller > , Lnginccis, 
etc , together with the usual complement of an 
ciliary services, to make up a complete Division 
lhe lndnn Regiment of Aitilhry lias been 
fumed on the 15tli fumuy 19 35 md the hist 
unit of tins n (w corps his been riisod is a 
In Id artillery brig ide This brig ide is dessign it 
e I A lield Prigade, Indian Aitillciy 

In older to train oflicers for the Indian 
Army of tho future the Indian AJihtary Academy 
it Delii a Dun was opened in October 1932 It 
will provide officers for all aims cavalry in 
fan try, artillery dad sign Us lhe first batch of 
<> timers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935 

Indian Military Academy — How to 

nupiovc the quality of c nuhd lies foi thelndi m 
>1 ilit 11 y Academy at Dchia Dun has iccently 1 

t 


been under consideration A press note was 
issued by th( Dc fence Depirtmcnt in October, 
1936 iu which the pioblcm wis examine d in 
fie t ill It consisted of 1 memorandum which 
hid he eii pie plied on the subject by a Committee 
consisting ot minibus of both Houses of the 
( tnti il Legislituu and ot 1 t uclul reply to 
this memorandum by the (omnimder m thiei 
Sir Robert Cissds The ( ommittcc win 
constituted as a result of 1 debate whieh took 
place m the Connell of Stite during which the 
pre sent diflieulty in obtaining candidate s of the 
right type foi the \ cade my hid bun discussed 
The membeis ol the ( omnuttie prefaced the u 
munorindum by stitnig m gencul turns that 
the y did not agi c e w )th the polie y buu„ followed 
with re gild to the Indiums ition of tlie Ainiy 
since they thought tint the jnocess could be 
speeded up ilie v then iu ide observations mel 
suggestions on v uious points- is foi exnnplt, 
tli it the provision unde 1 1 ut un conditions ioi a 
ic fimd by puents of put ot the cost of tiaining 
young otheus w is too extensive , tint more 
se liol irslnps should lie glinted to e^ide is of the 
Academy liy Loc il Governnie uts tint the lees 
elnrgcd by tho Aeademy liould be 1 educed 
tint pissige of the finil e xiuiuintion of the 
Pnnee of Wales Roy il lndnn Milit uy Colie ge 
by students who did not gun idmission to the 
Aeaduny should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities tint the ictivitles ot the 
University ii lining ( 01 ps should be exp aided, 
tint more Indniis should be wlmitted to the 
Still Coll< ge mel that the pioblems cieated 
by the dispanties m igc between Butisli and 
lndnn officeis ot similar 1 ink should be f ivotu 
ably tie lit with 

lhe ( omm mdu m Cine f in leply, expiessed 
gi itituele to the ( ommittcc for theii woik mel 
toi the studied model ition inel 1 e asonabluiess 
ot then 1 e com me ndations Some of these 
iceomme nd itioTib lie iceepted, md he under- 
took that oflius would be tullv mdsympitlnti 
e illy eomieh i< d He iskcd the Committee not 
toexpeet stuthngie suits tiom the iceeptaiie e of 
u rtun ol then 1 c< ommuid itions < 'ince the 
pioeu-P of expanding the field of elioieo and 
lmpioviug the quility and quantity of tho 
candid ites foi eaektdnpb must incvitibly ]>e 
giadual and deiiuiel 1 11 ge ly on public opinion 

Training Institutions 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military pci sound and 
for the education of instructors for units — 
Stall College, Quetta 
Senior Officers School, Belgaum 
School of Artillery, Kakul 
Lquitation School, Saugor 
Small Arms Schools (India), at Pachm irlu 
and Ahmednagar 

Army School of Physical Pr lining, Amt Ua 
Army Signal School, Poona 
Royal Tank Corps School Ahmednagar 
Army School of Education, Belgaum 
Army School of Cookery, Poona 
Army \ eterinary Schools Ambala and Poona 
Indian Army Service Corps Treining Lsta 
blishment, Rawalpindi 

lndnn Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee 
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The object of theae Schools la to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers noncommissioned 
officers and men pro\ided with a thorough up to 
date knowledge of virious technic il subjects 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were am il 
gamated in February 1927 Instruction In the 
rifle light gun etc , Is carried out at Pachmarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmed nagar 

The King Oiorges Royal Indian Mihtiry 
Schools at Ihelum, Jullundur and Ajmerc, and 
the R Itcliener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the edui ation of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their finding a can er in the Indian 
Army The latter at present assists in the train 
Ing of Indian N C Os for promotion to Viceroy s 
Commission The Prince of Walesa Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to quali f y for the Kings Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 

Previous to the Great War there existed wlnt 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Oiht t rs 
a body of truned officers available to rcplue 
casualties in the Indian Army Ihe war proved 
thit for nnnv rt isons this reserve did i ot 
fully meet requirements and in 1022 tho Aimv 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted 

I he revised Regulations for the A I R 0 pub 
Mshed in 1924 provide that the follow mg gentlemen 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve — 

(1) E\ Officers who having held King s oommis 
sion in any Branch of His Majesty s British Indian 
or Dominion h orces, either naval military (includ 
ing the Auxiliary Force(India)and Indian J\ rnto 
nal Force) Marine or Air, have retired thercfiom 
and are no longer liable for service then in, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under tho Government of Indii or a local 
Government, whose servues can be spared m 
the event of general mobilization being ordered 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Burma or ( eylon 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for 
appointment to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers 

Applicants for Cite gory Medical (includes 
Dental) must possess a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Iicland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the tune of their appointment I 


tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men 
Lho numbers of tho various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since tho war un 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalrv and Infantiy, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large Tho Sikhs, who Inhabit 
the Punjab originated m a sect founded near 
I ihore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund 
rod vears grew into a formidable militant power 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
fantry 1 hose are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
frontier lliev are all execl lent fighting men 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldu rs 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of vears As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by any oth( r race in the E ist 
being good horsemen and expert men at arms 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom tin re ar< twenty complete 
battalions, which during the ,var were eon 
silerably mcrcasid As flghtcis in the hills 
they are unsurpassed t ven bv the Fathans in 
the North-West Frontier but the Garh walls 
and Kumionisare equally good mountaineers 

lho professional military ca*te of India from 
time immemorial b as been the Rajput, inhabit 
ing not only Rijputnna but the United Provln 
ces aud Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
healing, these warriors of Hindustin formed the 
backbone of tin old Bengal Army, and hue 
sustain! d the English flag m every campaign 
in the East Ihelt high eiBte and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar 
tial instincts and effic lency in w ar 1 hey furnish 
many battalions Ihe Garhwalis are TTill 
Rajputs good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved tlicmsi Ives equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in tho East Ihe two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been men ased to four 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis 
tricts and adjoining territory It was these 
people who hi Id out so bravclv at Bharatpur and 
repelled f ord I ake s armv lnl805 They have 
proved thf msclvesgood soldit rs on the battli fu Ids 
of Europe Dogras arc good and steadv soldiers 
found in the hillv districts of the Punj ah I he\ 
fought well in Handers and in Mesopotamia 


Dental applicants must posses* a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Irel and under tiie 
Dentists Acts In force at the time ot tin ir 
appointment 

Applicants for Category Veterinary must be 
in possession of the diploma M R C V S 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
Jtmidiy 1937 was 779 

The Fighting Races — The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India hut the experience* 
of the great war have caused some modiflea 


Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant sc rvice In the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the K onkan, who have revived then 
putation held by their race in the days of Shivaii 
the founder of tho Mahratta Empire It Is probable 
that thur proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their recruitment in larger numbers in futuio 

In addition to the castes that have been men 
! tion^d, other caste men from the south and otlui 
| pares of India have filled tho ranks of the 
, Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged 
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During the war the Victoria Cross was figures showing the extent of India’s contri 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian bution in terms of men On the outbreak of 
officers 4 non commissioned officers and 6 war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
other ranks of the Indian Army Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 

, ranks, enlistments during the war for all bran 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian C hea of the service amounted to 791,000, mak 
Officers for distinguished service rendered | n g a total combatant contribution oi 985,000 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas As 
for service in Wazirlstan regards non combatants, the pre war strength 

A large number of Indian Officers and men was 46, 00°, an additional 427 00° were enrolled 
were also granted Foreign decorations during the war and 381,000 were sent over 

seas The total contribution of Indian per 
Summary of India s Effort in the War— sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
In a despatch by the Commander in Chief have served overseas Casualties amounted 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations to 106,594, which include 36,696 d« atlis from 
of the Indian Army during the war are review all causes The number of animals sent oyer 
ed His Excellency gives in it the following seaB was 175,000 * 

Effectives, 1936 
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Combatant Services (includes 










t x\aliy. Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) 

3 99 ’ 

66 

>3 02 

2 3 1 tO 

1,21 60 ^ 

177 

18 08 t 

32,984 

II 

Staff (inclusive of personnel of 








Administrative Services) 

580 


45 

9 23 

135 

1 380 

518 


III 

Milit try Training Establish 










ments (< xclusive of personnel 










of Departmental Corps) 

107 


133 n 

81 

62 

492 


IV 

Educational Establishments 

65 


164 52 

90 

400 

240 

t 

V 

Indian Army Service Corps 










(Number* taken after deduct 
mg t/u number s included 










in item 11) 

398 


671 270 

13 669 

1,430 

5 801 

4,846 

VI 

Indian Army Ordnance Co*ps 










(Numbers taken after deduct 
mg the numbers included in 










item 11) 

115 


560 6 

1,082 

876 

190 

85 

VII 

Medical Services (Numbers 










taken after deducting the num 










bers included in item 11) 

863 


8 037 622 

4 26 5 


4 697 

5,570 

VIII 

Veterinary Services (Numbers 










taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 










11) 

44 

15 


4 118 

54 > 

48 

92 

77 

IX 

Remount Services (Numbers 










taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) 

26 


1 

5 8 

150 

273 

2,612 


X 

Miscellaneous Establishments 










(inclusive of Military 






5,240 

2 010 



Accounts Department) 

329 

60 

114 144 

587 

160 

XI 

Auxiliary and J erritorial 










Forces (Permanent Fsta 
blishments) 

121 


25 

1 28 

0 





Total 

6,650 

141 

57,10 

^ 4,421 

1,42,221 

9 985 

35 641 

41,743 


• For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War see “The Indian Year 
Book* 1920 on p 152, it&eq 


10 
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Budget Expenditure on National Dejence 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget ia incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Array, Navy and Mill 
tary Fnginter Services expenditure This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India Irom the 1st April, 1920 to the 31st 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2# per rupee for the con 
■version of English stciling transaction into 
lupees From tho 1st April 1927 the accounts 


are being prepared at the standard rate of 1# 
Qd per rupee 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the 
various departments are not set off against 
expenditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums 

The Provincial Governments incur no 
expenditure for Military purposes 


Summary of Defence Expenditure (Gross ) 
Table 1 


— 

1934 3i 

1935 30 

1936 37 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed 

Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Services — Non effective 

Transfer — — Defence Reserve Fund 
from 

Total i 

Rupe 
40 28 45 

8 66 09 
08,02 

49 64,27 

03 (000 s omitted 
41 59 17 
8,72 00 

24,89 

) 

42,83,0a 

8 37,64 
82,40 

60 06 34 

50,38,19 


Nous — (1) This summary includes the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
coit of the Royal Air lorce, which is included incurred in tho United Kingdom by the Indian 
i 1 the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 
dibure on non effective services, but docs not | Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt service included in the above figures 

analysis of Defence Expenditure 


1 The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately — 

Table 2 



1934-35 

1935 36 I 

1936-37 


Closed 

Rovised 

Budget 


Accounts 

Estimates 

Estimates 



India 

Rupees (000 s omitted) 1 


A 

s tandwq Army 
(1) 1 ffeetive Services 





lighting Services 



14 20 17 


Administrative bcrvicis 

Manufacturing establishments (including 



6,57,58 


stores) 



2,46 58 


Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc 

Purchas< and sale of stores, equipment 



1 95 08 


and animals 

Special Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti malarial 



3 10 50 


measures hot weather establishments 
and misc* llaneous 



1,88 76 


Total Effective 8ei vices 



30,18 67 


(2) Non effective borvioes 




Non-effective charges 



3,67,26 

B 

Auxiliary and Territorial Force s 





Effective 



03 21 

C 

Royal Air Force 





Effective 



99,92 


Non-effective 



32 


Total India 





Effective 

36,40,49 

37,32,07 

31,81,80 


Non effective 

3,56,88 

3,56,58 

3,67,58 


Total 

39 97,37 1 

40,88,65 | 

35,49,38 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence , 


Table 2 — contd 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

— 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

Estimate* 

England 

(Rupees 

000*8 omitted) 

i 

1 Standing Army 




(1) Effective Services 

Fighting Sei vices 



2 93,52 

\dministratlve Services 



40,50 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) 



28,18 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com 
mands, etc 


j 

10,32 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 



47 20 

Special Services 




Transportation, Conservancy, anti mala 
rial measures, hot weather establish 
ments and miscellaneous 



02 48 

Total Effective Services 



4 19,72 

(2) Non effective Services 



4,55,80 

B Royal Axr Force 




Effective 



94,74 

Non effective 



5 20 

Total England 



9,75,46 

Total Defence Services Expenditure 




Effective 

40 28 35 

41 59 17 

42,83 Oo 

Non effective 

8,«6,19 

8,72 06 

8 37 5 4 

Grand Total 

48 94 54 

50,31 23 

51 20 59 


The amounts expended in England on effec 
tivc services consist of such charges as pay 
ments to the War Office and \ir Ministry in 
T ondon m respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces 
»nd payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish 
ments in England for Indian Services leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments purchase of lm 
ported stores etc The expenditure on non 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pav to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service and 
of various gratuities 


Although a sum of Its 454 5 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 193(1 37 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Ser\ices 
Its 503 8 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“ Military Services ' made up of Its 39° 8 
millions for expenditure in India and Its 109 9 
millions in England 

The gross working expenses of military estab 
llshment8 such as bakeries pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnmee factories and base 
mechanical transport workshops are iududul 
in the Budget 
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Cost of the Army 


The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Services between India and England is as 
shown below — 


: 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates 

Budget 

Estimates 


(Rupees 

000 e omitted) 


India | 

3 12 62 

3,62 09 

3 65 61 

England J 

I. 

3,80 

4 23 

4,06 

1 

Total ■ 

[ 

3,16 32 

3,66,82 

3,69,66 


Cost of the Army — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of tlio British troops and 
airmen who sorve for a part of their time in India 
lhe Tribunal has also examined India s counter 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in Noy ember with instructions to roport 
to the Prime Minister I he Chairman was 
Sir Robert Gar ran, until recontly Solicitor 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin wore nominated 
by Ilia Majesty s Government and Sir Shadi I al, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, tho Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern 
ment of India 

The matters on wldch the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in tho Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India Taking tho Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent of the total expenditure , and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 per cent Those calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi commer 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs 

Capitation payments — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sont to India was fixed This worked out at 
an avorngo annual sum of roughly, £631,000 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India mado pay 
ments on account ay eragmg £440 000 per annum 
An Act of Parliament confirmed those amounts 
as full payment with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims In 1 890 the capi 
tation r ite was fixed at £7 1 0s Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734 000 A com 
mittoe presided over by lord Justice Romer 
w'as appointed in 1907 It held that the capita 
tion charge was justified in principle In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morloy and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s , the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000 During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi 
ture and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex 
I chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament 

Tho great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raisod in 1920 to £28 10s Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926 28 to 
approximately £4,500 000 and would still exceed 
the proyisional payments by about £300,000 
annually The Government of India has disputed 
the bill 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915 19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 — 


Period 

Average 

strength 

Admissions 

Deaths 

Invalids 
sent home 

Average 

constantly 

sick 

1910 14 average 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094 57 

1915 19 „ 

60,199 

58,367 

683 

1,980 

3,277 53 

1920 

67,332 

01,429 

385 

2,314 

3 488 08 

1921 

58 681 

60,515 

408 

749 

3,070 04 

1922 

00,166 

37 830 

284 

714 

1 902 32 

1923 

63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 

58,014 

38,569 

240 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 

57,378 

36 069 

100 

997 

1,750 19 

1920 

56,798 

30,893 

171 

910 

1,758 60 

1927 

55,632 

34,000 

149 

829 

1,054 22 

1928 

50 327 

33 034 

100 

650 

1,635 99 

1929 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

071 

1,740 84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915 19 and for the >ears 1920 to 1929 — 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength 

Period 

Average 

strength 

Admis 

slons 

Deaths 

Invalids 

age 

cons 

tantly 

sick 

Admis 

slons 

Deaths 

Invalids 

Aver 

age 

con- 

stantly 

1 sick 

1910 14 
(average) 

130,201 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,002 

544 0 

4 39 

5 4 

20 7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

101,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

78 8 2 

10 81 

23 6 

38 1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762 3 

9 81 

21 1 

42 8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 

3 038 

6,031 

079 7 

10 16 

20 7 

34 4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

856 

2,059 

3,639 

524 0 

0 86 

18 0 

24 6 

1923 

143,234 

06,847 

2,328 

2,955 

400 7 

5 98 

10 3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

57 014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423 1 

5 73 

12 8 

18 05 

1925 

130,473 

48,691 

647 

1,712 

2,053 

356 8 

4 01 

12 5 

15 04 

1926 

135,146 

52,517 

507 

1,569 

2,082 

388 6 

3 75 

11 6 

15 41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358 6 

3 37 

12 8 

15 03 

1928 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,251 

2,034 

371 5 

2 84 

9 54 

15 51 

1929 

154,580 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,804 

361 5 

3 42 


16 8 
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Victoria Cross 


THE VICTORIA CROSS 


TUe announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that deooration to the following — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis — On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a sheil, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1 39th Garhwal 
Rifles-— For great gallantry on the night of 
the 23rd 24th November 1914 near Fcstubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe Are from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
55th Coke's Rifles — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were leit) and 
kept them under his command until the retire 
ment was ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage In helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very he ivy Are 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles — 
for most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis 
sart When himself wounded, on the 25th Sopt 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
with him all day and night In the early morn 
Ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy's fire 

Havildar (then Lance Naick) Lala, 
41st Dogras — Mnding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds ho heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded The 
enemy were not more than ono hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, butLance-Naick Lala insisted 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawljback with him on his back at once When 
this was not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till Just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant He set a magni 
fleent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
dutv in lea\ing co\er to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer s wound and theD dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis —For 
most conspicuous bravery He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with 
in 150 yards of the enemy s entrenched poei 
tion He beat off three counter attacks and 
worked his gun single handed after all his men, 
except two belt fillers, had become casualties 
lor three hours he held the gap under very 
hcaw fire while it was being made secure 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels 
But for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy 

Lance Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Caval 
ry —For most eons plcuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carrv messages 
between the regiment and brigade head 
quarters, a distance of 1$ miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy He succ< eded each time in deli 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd Gurkha 
Rifles— ! or conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense Are 
In creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an eneim machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of ai tion 
No 1 of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately Mithout a moment's hesi 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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and heavy Are from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew 
Then switching his Are on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
Are lie kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty 

fiessaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single banded, but all the 


machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negl, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles —For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender He was killed during this en 
gagement 

Sepoy Ishaw Singb, 28th Punjabis —For 
devotion and bravery "quite beyond all 
praise" in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921 He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the cheBt 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havlldars hod been killed or disabled he strug 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun restoring 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded them with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters It has natural 
ly varied in strength from time to time 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats in 1906, it consisted of two Be 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re 
mained at this strength until 1910 when one 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smallet vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 
Gulf By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had considerably improved The 
battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
second class cruiser which had been a flagship, 
and another second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows — 

“ Norfock " (Flap), Cruiser, 9 850 tons 
‘ Imerald, Cruiser, 7,550 tons " Enterprise ' 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 
“Colombo ' Cruiser, 4,200 tons), Sloops 
" Shorcham, " Bidcford," " Fowcy, ' and 
“Lupin " 


India contributes £100,000 a year towards naval expenditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
on account of Indian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 
Indian Navy 


India’s Naval Expenditure 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396 7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid towards the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be eraplo>cd bevond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India India s total naval expenditure is well under 
half a million pounds 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval Defence wag 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed 

The Royal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel 
A fifth sloop has just been completed in England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service 


The periods and titles have been as follows — 


Hon G I Go’s Marine 
Bombay „ 

Indian Navy „ 
Bombay Marine 
H M Indian Marine 
Royal Indian Marine 
Royal Indian Navy 


1612—1686 

1686—1830 

1830—1863 

1863—1877 

1877—1802 

1892 

1934 


India s Naval Force has always been most 
closely Connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the C India Co took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Depute 
Governor From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine 
Establishments were amalgamated into an Im 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding 

During the War 1914 1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘ DUFFERIN, " HARDINaE,” “ NORTHBROOK, 

“ Lawrence, * Dalhousie ” and “ Minto 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi 
liary Cruisers Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num 
bers of approximately 240 60 and 2,000 

respectively for these and other duties 


Reorganisation Schemes — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted 

Shortly afterwards tho Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the RIM was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly rccom 
mended that the RIM should be reorganised 


as a combatant service The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R I M , to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment 

The R I M then fell upon hard times, money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R I M ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work carrying of officials, etc The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard 

A Combatant Service — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord ltaw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa 
tion of the Service as a combatant force This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine sweep 
iug trawlers 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote In February 
1934, the Bill was re introduced to the As 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern 
ment circulated the Bill 

In August, the Bill was re introduced and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay 

The Royal Indian Marine which had ren 
dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
in peace and war then ceased to exist 
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The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire s Naval Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Ro j al 
Navy Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e < 7 , minesweeping, gunnery, 


communications, etc , includes fishery pro 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Nary and the East Indies 
Squadron 


Personnel, 1036 

Headquarters Staff 

Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy and P 8 T 0 , East Indies Vice Admiral A E F Bedford, c B 

Naval Secretary Paymaster Commander M H Elliott, M B b ,n n 

Flag Lieutenant Lieut Comdr St J A D Garniss, rin 


Chief of the Staff 
Captain Superintendent 

Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 

Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Engineer Captain 
Engineer Manager 

1st ABBistant to the Engineer Manager 
2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager 
Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


Captain A G Maundrell cie.ein 
Commander T M S Milne Henderson, obf, 

R I N 

Commander P A Mare, rin 

Commander H P Hughes Hallett, 11 B e , d s c 

RIN 

Lieut H C Bird, RIN 
Lieut K Durston, rin 
E ngineer Captain G L Annett, r i n 
Engineer Commander F Clark, r i n 
Engineer Lieut Comdr A B Collins 
Engineer Lieut G W A Burgess, R 1 N 
JAB Hawes, Esq (Tempy ) 

R Jagannathan, Esq , m a , B L 
V G Rose, Esq 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF 

Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay Commander H C Beauchamp, rin 

Asst Sea Transport Officer Lieut Comdr A H Watt, rin 

Sea Transport Officer, Karachi Lieut Comdr F I W Harvey, rin 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS 


Constructor 
Assistant Constructor 
Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Naval Store Officer 


E J Under hay, Esq 
Shavvk H Aderbad, Bsqr 
N T Patterson, Esq 
F Hearn, Esq (Tempy ) 


Officers 


Captains 


9 

Commanders 

Lieutenant Commanders, 

Lieutenants, 

17 

and Sub Lieutenants 


47 

Engineer Captain 


1 

Engineer Commanders 


13 

Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi 


neer Lieutenants and 
Lieutenants 

Engineer-Sub- 

36 


Warrant Officers 


Gunners and Boatswains 17 

Warrant Telegraphists 8 

Warrant Mechanicians 2 

Schoolmaster ( Wariant Rank 2 

Warrant Writers 10 
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Petty Officers and Men 


W ho are recruited, 
equal proportions 

in the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 

Ships 

Standard Displacement 

Escort Vessel 

H M I S Olive 

1,737 36 tons 

1,700 Horse Power 

»> ,, 

„ Cornwallis 

1,405 

2,500 

, „ 

,, Hindustan 

1,190 

?,000 S H P 

, , 

Lawrence 

1,134 20 „ 

1,900 Horse Power 

>> H 

, Indus 

1 190 

2,000 S H P 

Surveying Vessel 

„ Investigator 

1,626 25 „ 

1,137 6 Horse Power 

» »» 

, Dalhousie 

r 91 

— 

Patrol Vessel 

„ Patban 

665 

3,o00 S H P 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay Calcutta, and Karachi 


Dockyards 


There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories 


Medical Staff 


Medical Officer, G D Gripper R A M 0 


Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors 

Calcutta 

Principal Officer Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Calcutta District , Nautical Surveyor 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors 


Officer in Medical Charge of Dispensary , 
Assistant Surgeon PF D Mellow, imd 

R I N Warrant Officers 

Officer tn charge. Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner P O Hara, R I N 

Boatswain of the Dockyard , Boatswain A V 
Green, u b e , r I N 

Appointments 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships ol the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H M I N Dockyard, the following appoint 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department are held bv the officers 
of the Royal Indian Navy — 

Bombay 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Bombay District Nautical Surveyor, 


Madras 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 

Karachi 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart 
ment, Karachi District 

Aden 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District 

Chittagong 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 

Port Blair 

Engineer and Harbour Master 
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As crops depend on the existence of plant, 
food and moisture in the soil, so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate It is true that geogra 
phical situation the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
bv the climate tend to the establishing of a cer 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions 

Ihe climate of India, while vaiying to some 
extent in degree in most respects is remark 
ably similar in character throughout the coun 
try The main factors in common an tin 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months and the intense heat from March till 
June These have the effect of dividing the 
year into two agricultural seasons, the Khanf of 
Monsoon and the Rabi of winter season, each 
bearing Its own distinctive crops Betwt en eai ly 
June and October abundant rains tall over tlu 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North West 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January Ihe south of the Peninsula, and 
i specially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south and 
depends mainly on the N E monsoon, here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
Ihe distribution of tho rainfill throughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often represent 
ed The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz 
midsummer and when it is most undid Tt 
should be remembered that in a hot count ly 
intermittent showers arc practically valuclt ss 
is evaporation is very rapid Lhuvy rainttll 
concentrated in a limited period though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys 
tern of agriculture has many ad\ ant ages in hot 
countries 

Soils — Four main soil types can be re cog 
msed in India nz (1) the red soils derived 
trom l ocks of the Arelicoan systc m which eharac 
tense Madras Mysore and the South East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabid and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(3) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabid 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important (3) Ihe great allu 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the indo Gangetic Plain embracing Sind 
northern Kajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam (4) Tin 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula -and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma 

The geat alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga 


tion and manuring broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to Inten 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings , of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment — 

India is a country of small holdings and tho com 
monest tyj>e is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Large 
holdings are practually unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries I arming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practic illy no outlay on fencing, and very 
littli on buildings or implements Many causes 
militate against tho accumulation of capital 
and agricultural indebtedness is heavy and the 
interest on loans high Great progress has been 
made by the co operative credit movement 
during the last twenty years There are now 
I0 r >,083 Co operative Societies in India with 
4 304,309 members and a working capital 
of nearly 00 crores of rupees Some 90 per cent 
ol these Societies are concerned with the financing 
of agriculture Not only have these societies 
brought cheaper credit to the cultivator but 
they have striven to inculcate the lesson that 
cheap ciedit is only valuablo if applied to pro 
ductivc purposes and have encouraged thrift 

Equipment — Practically all cultivation is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught anim lls varus from district to district as 
wt 11 as eh pending on the cultivator s individual 
eueuiustancx s Tin best types in common 
use are c apablc of handling what would be consi 
de rc d as light single horse implant nts in Europe 
In tliost tricts where irrigation is from wells 
bullocks in also used for drawing watei , they 
also dnvt tin sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the gram at haivest , and they are still almost 
the sole nu ans ot transport in rural areas 
Hisimplanents bt mg ft w, a cultivator s bullocks 
lorm by far tlu most important item of his 
movable property 

Implements arc made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tippt el with iron points, and 
tlicrt is a grt it similarity in their shape and 
genual design Iron ploughs were being 
introduted in large numbers in the decade 
following the war, but the fall in the prices of 
agricultural commoditns in recent years has 
lesst ned the demand for these implements The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and l oiler and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the lev tiling beam are the only im 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 

On black cotton soils the commonest im 
plement is the bakhar a simple stirring imple 
ment with a broad blade Seed drills and drill 
hoes are in use in parts ot Bombay Madras 
and the Central Provinces, but throughout the 
greater part of the country the seed is either 
broadcasted or ploughed in Hand implements 
consist of various sizes of hoes, the best known 
of which arc the kodali or spade with a blade set 
at an angle towards the labourer who does 
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not use his feet in digging and the khurpi i 
cr small hand hoe Of harvesting machinery 
there is none , grain is separated either by tread 
ing out with oxen or beating out bv hand and 
winnowing by the agency of the wind, cultivators 
have come to recognize the efficiency of winnowers 
and simple reapers and these, like iron ploughs, 
are likely to become popular when conditions 
improve Even motor tractor ploughs are now 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from 
deep rooted grasses 

Cultivation — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry In most places, considering the 
large population, cultivation is none too good 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow Secondly, 
cultivators rarelj live on or near to their hold 
ings but congregate in villages The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub villages are 
now springing up in many placeB 

For rabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen 
ous plough (or on black soils the bakhar ) which 
serves the purpose of plough harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub soil which is the aim of all dry farm 
ing operations For hhanj crops the prepara 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay Manure is generally applied 
to more valuable crops like sugarcane cotton 
tobacco, etc Seeding is either done broadcast 
or by drilling behind a woe den plough or drill 
Thinning and spacing are not nearly so wUl 
done as they migbt be and lntercultivation is 
generally too superficial Harvesting is done 
by sickle where the crops are cut whole and 
there is little waste involved At their best 
the ryot s methods are not ineffective but 
being uneconomical of both cattle and man 
power, they are seldom carried out fully 
The use of simple improved implements and 
of machines which lessen the strain on the 
bullocks, which the agricultural department 
is steadily fostering, is an important factor in 
raising the general standard of agriculture 

Irrigation — The concentration of the prin 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops 
Some other crops, e g , sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water 
ing With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 


doubled even in areas where the monsoon Is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in the world In 1 932 33 the total 
length of the mam and branch canals and 
distributaries amounted to some 75 000 miles 
irrigating an ana of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works was estimated at about 87 crores Tt 
has been calculated that when works under 
I construction are completed and when the various 
i new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 
area will probably reach 50 million acres The 

{ irotective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
ess impoitant than the enhanced yield Pro tec 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow fed rivers , 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow fed systems 
Water rates are le\ied on the area of Irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some 
what in different parts of India rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given 

The Madras and Bombay Presidencies possess 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in the world The Cauvery Mettur irrigation 
system inaugurated in 1934 1 b considered to 
be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world with a storage capacity of 93 500 million 
cubic feet This project, together with the 
Kanniambadi project in Mysore is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods Ihe Wilson Dam 
at Bhaudardara impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the bukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers 

Irrigation from Wells — About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet I heir 
uumber8 have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction Ihe recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance 
All agricultural departments are now giving 
Increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old fashioned mhotea 
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lank irrigatioi Is nomu on in Ctntral and I 
Southern India J arge quantities of rain 1 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) and distn j 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
Often the Indirect effect of the tank in main 
taining the sub soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation 

Manures — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive there is everywhere a shortage of farm 
yard manure This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient Unfortu 
natelv the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation Oreen manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil cakes 
especially castor cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing 

lhe general trend of the results of ex 
perimcnts carried on by the various agricul 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole* phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul 
phate and the newer types Ci soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcine and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops, but generally spe iking 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce lias 
arrested progress 111 the use of fertilise rs 

Rice - Tim is 11 k most exteiisivilv giown 
nop in Indn although it pit poude rites 
111 th< wettei puts of the (ountij n 111 Bengal 
Ihhai and Oussi Bmnn and M nhas I lu in x 
fliutuites slight Ij i round so million kks and 
the }]fld is about 10 million tons J lie nop 
requires for its proper maturing r moist climate 
with well assured rainfall The cultivated 
varieties are numerous ditl< ung groatly in qua 
lity and in suitability for various conditions ot 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities llie better qualities arc 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the ' 
monsoon Broadcasted rice is grown generally | 
in low lying areas and is sown before the raon 
soon as It must make a good start before 1 
the fioods arrive Deep water rices grow quiekly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in watt r level 

For transplanted nco the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted The laud is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to rogulate the 
distribution 0 / the water supply I he seed 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart Either by bunding 


to retain ninfall or by artificial irrigation 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or less under water until the 
crop shows signs of ripening The area under 
improved \ irieties of rice distributed by the 
agrieultur il departments is now well over 2 
million acres A scheme for the intensification 
of reseat eh on ric e in all the principal ru e growing 
provinces tin mud bv t lu ImiHiiiI fount il ot 
Vgiuulturil llestmeh ind tlic I input Unkcting 

Ho 11(1 IS m pi Ogle S3 

India (excluding Ilium 1 ) consume s more no 
thin slit piod uus the hnlatn e 111 tin ptst 
lnvnu bun pioudcd ilmost t ntm 1\ bv Bunna 
I lie ve at 10J4 Jo was tn irk< d bv 1 pile noineniil 
nit it is< in the miount nnpoi It d (> ( )l 1 iklis ot 
tons as coiupiitd with () S8 ot a 1 il li in tin 
pleading x t ai ) and ilso bv the tut tint u< ulv 
the wholt ot the nnpoits < inn from Si 1111 and 
l'lcmh Judo < luni nninlv in tin foi 111 ot broken 
1 it t I In si nnpoits h id such 1 d< pu ssmg t tfect 
on putts 111 tin Mull is PicskImky that it 
Ik t lint iKUsstiv to iinpo < 111 mipoit dutv of 

12 annas a liiiund 

Wheat — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a wintt r crop, the Uuited 
Provinces and the Punhib supplying about 
two thirds of the total area, and probablv 
three quarters of the total outturn in India 
lhe majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species TrUmum tulgare Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly clasted as soft from a com 
mcrcial point of view As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grams and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em 
ployed Wheat for export is well (leaned and 
there has been great improvomi nt in this res 
pect of rceent yeais Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maeearoni wheats amongst them 
Jhe largest wheat acre ige of limit \<ars was 
tint of 10*1134 namely 30 million aeies 
but the yield did not emne up to the record 
lnrvest of 1030 vvhieh exceeded 1 0A million 
tons Ben lit eiops hive ueiiged million 
tons ]*< 1 iiiniim wine It is c>n3\ slightlv 
it invthmg ibove mtiinil it quite mints 
I \poits of wheat imounted to J‘>7 000 tons in 
10 JO 31 but hut sum bun noinmil Jndnn 
wlieit hiving bet 11 well ibove woild pmtv 
ind tin home nuikit pioteeteel bv in import 
dutv on foieign win it With tin develop 
nit nt of it ruition fuun tin Hovel Bmagi 
( mal in Sind and in the newer i’unjib Canil 
(domes a fiutlui ineit isc 111 wlieat pioduetion 
is ]n ieti( illv mtun ind although the inteiiul 
consumption of wht it will men ise with tin 
giowth of populition there is likelj to be 
m cxpoi table surplus in the not distant 
future The crop is generally grown after 1 
summer fallow and exetpt in irrigated tracts 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon Bains 
in January and Fcbru iry are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall 111 these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 
given The crop is generally harv ested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up till the end of May The total area undci 
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improved varieties of wheat is now 7 million 
acres Iho Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has recently appointed two Standing 
Committees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat 

The Millets — These constitute one of the 
most important groujis of crops in the country 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The vaiieties vary grcatlv in 
quality height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar ( Sorghum 
vulgar e) the great millet and Bsjra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennivtum ti/phoideum ) Gen 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil ^Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat Ihe crop is genenlh 
sown m the beginning of tlie monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
It is often g,own mixed with the summei pulses 
especially Arhar ( Cajanus indicus — pigeon pea) 
and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton Ihe subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or aftcrw inis In some provinces rabi ]uar 
is also an important crop flic produce is 
consumed in the count ry 

Pulses — Pulses are commonlv grown through 
out India in great vaiiety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertihtv 
(ould not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetanan population The yields on the 
whole aie fairlv good mixed cropping is com 
mon The prucipil pulses are Arhar ( Cajanus 
imitcu s) giam ( Cic<r anctinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisujn 

Cotton — Is one of the most impoitant 
common ml ciops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in qu entity md values due to the trade 
dtpicssion law cotton w is lust m the h^t of 
exports for 1031 {> Hu ivciigc ut i und< r 
cotton in the quinquennium Hiding 1920 '0 
was Zb Z million uus md the aver ige v n Id 5 h 
million Inks In the vi u follow nv as a remit 
of low pints the aiti contrulcd to less thin 
2° million acres but li is igam listn to ovci 
Z r > millions m 193 > 35 Jndiin mills now 
conmmt mnuillv ibout 2 300 090 hilts of 
Indian totfon and it prisnit som< 100 000 
biles per annum of impoitid cotton (lgyptnn 
Sudan md \fiimn) of a st iph longtr thin is 
produced in lndn Ihe pumip<il cxjioit is of 
(short staple cotton of £ staple but there is also 
in normal years an export of Indian medium 
$ to 1 A 'staple cottons such as Puujab/Americaii 
and Karunganni Qhe area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
appioximate 1\ 4 million icies Of these 2 7 
million acres represent long and medium staple 
cottons the remainder lieing short staple 
varieties of improved yield and ginning pci 
cxntage llun is no Indian cotton belt 
Bombay, the Central Provinces Hyderabad 
llaroela, M uiras the Punjab and the United 
Provinces all have impoitant cotton tracts j 


producing distinct types lowing and har 
vesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June Yields vary greatly , in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded , whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs per acre 
is a good crop Of recent years as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short staple tracts 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin 
nlng and Pressing Factories Act the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C P Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras ^commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check adul 
tc ration and promote btttcr marketing In 
certain piovintcs legislation has been enacted 
or is under consideration with the aim of 
pievciiting the growing of veiy inferior varieties 
and of stopping ci rtani milpnctius which 
iftt ct i he quihtv and ic putation of Indian cotton 
Agiicultm il department hive continued then 
(impugn of cotton improvement apirt from 
improvements in methods of cultivation 

Exports — The exports of raw cotton from 
ludn by sea to foicign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
tin thousands oi bales of 400 lbs each) — 


Countries 

1 1932 
j 33 

1 1931 1 
1 34 1 

1034 1 
35 ! 

| 1935 1 

I 36 I 

1936 
| 37 

United 
h ingdom 

167 

312 

317 

456 

601 

01 he r parts 
of the Bri 
tish Im 
pirc 

7 

3 

6 

12 

14 

Japan 

1 085 

1 022 

2,011 

1,759 

2,427 

Italy 

150 

201 

278 

154 


France 

124 

163 

148 

166 

155 

China (e\ 
elusive of 
Hong 
Kong, etc ) 

134 

337 

142 

109 

72 

Belgium 

128 

145 

253 

225 

311 

Spain 

62 | 

61 

CO 

67 

26 

Germany 

152 

247 

153 | 

263 

214 

Other 

countries 

64 

159 

148 

1S5 

284 


Japan is the most important buver, and 
by vntunc of an agreement between the 
Governments of India and Japan which will 
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have effect up to the 31st March 1940 for 
a million bales of raw cotton taken by Japan 
British India will import 283 million yards of 
Japanese piecegoods 

Sugarcane — India until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most irapor 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world 
The art a m 1935 36 is estimated at 4 007,000 
aerts as against 2,980 000 acres, the average 
for the quinquennium ending 1934 35 The 
crop is mostly grown m the submontane tracts 
of Northern India more than half the area 
being m the United Provinces Thr indi 
genous hard, thin low sucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes 
of high quality mainly the productions of the 
Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore 
The total area under improved varieties of cane m 
India in 1933 34 was estimated at 2 13 million 
acres representing 61 per cent of the total 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
improved canes occupy more than 80 per cent 
of the area The effect of the improved varieties is 
clear from the fact that while the area under cane 
in India in 1935 36 (4 01 million acres) represents 
only an advance of 34 3 per cent over the 
quinquennial average the yield (5 91 million 
tons ( xprt ssed as gur) represents an increase 
of 51 per cint The protection afforded by 
the bugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 
has given a stimulus to the production of sugar 
by modem methods By the end of 1934 35 
there wen 130 sugar factories m India making 
sugai bv modern methods as agunst 31 factories 
prior to 1931 32 and it is expected that the 
season of 1935 30 will see 139 factonts in opera 
tion The total production of sugar, including 
that refined from gur, in 1934 35 was 679,000 
tons as against 228 120 tons in 1931 32 and 

684.000 tons are likely to be produced in 1935 16 
Iinpoi ts of sugar of all sorts in 1934 35 amounted 
to 223,000 tons as against 370,000 tans m 1932 33 
and 901,200 tons 111 1930 31 It is expected 
that within a few yeais India will not only 
provide her own requirements of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export 

The bugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 has 
imposed an excise duty of 10 as per cent on 
Khandasan and Re 1 5 0 per cent oil all othei 
sugar except palmyras sugar produced in 
factories 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed *esamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua 
tlon in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
aD immense area 

Groundnut though of modern introduction 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad 
TJhe area has not however achieved stability 
It rose steadily from 1 5 millon acres in the 
pre war period to 8 23 millions 111 1933 34 

There have been successive drops in the past 
two years, the acreage for 193 j 36 being 4 70 
millions Ihe yield in 1934 35 was 1 9 million 
tons, of which 511,200 tons were exported as 
compared with a pre war average export of 

212.000 tons 


Linseed requires a deep and moist soil and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varitics are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs of seed per aeie It is grown 
largely for export At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 
the would s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 
630 000 tons In recent ye irs foreign com 
petition mainly fiom (he Argentine Ins ron 
traetid the market for Indian linseed and with it 
the ana unch r the crop Exports dwindled 
to 72 000 tons in 1 932 33 as compared with 
the prewar awrage of 379 000 tons The 
preference grinted to Indian linseed in the 
United Kingdom under the Ottawa Agreement 
combined with two successive short harvests 
in the Aigcntint helped India to reguin her 
pre w ir position in the Lnfish market in 1933 34 
when But un took 174 000 tons out ot a total of 
379 000 tons Exports diminished however, in 
1914 V) the Butish takings being 109 000 tons 
out of a totil export of 238,000 terns 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an uitunin or winter 
crop In 1934 3 > it occupied an area of 5 2 
million acres with a yield of 404,000 tons 
About 10 per cent of the production is exported 
and the rest consumed locally 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 

important group of crops 111 Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with oth( r crop is about 
61 to 7 million acres annually Production in 
1934 35 was estimated at s 9a 000 tons of which 
36 900 tons were exported as compared with 
115,000 tons in 1932 31 Several species aro 
grown and there are numerous local carieties A 
large portion of the crop is crushed locally 
for domestic consumption 

Jute — Two varieties of the plmt are cultl 
vated is a crop Capsulans and Olitonus 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa The 
crop requires a rich moist soil Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure Ihe crop 
Is rather delicate whpn young but once estab 
lDhcd requires no attention, and grows to s 
great height (10 to 11 feet) Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water After 
about three wee.es submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beatmg The areas 
in 1935 36 was estimated at i 947 000 million 
acres as compared to 2 670 000 millions 111 the 
previous ycai , production in 1935 36 was 
6 397 000 bales as against just over 8^ miliions 
in 1934 35 The total wtight of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during 1934 35 
amounted to 1 437,000 ton* This is a distinct 
recovery over the exports of the three previous 
years Although the present acreage is much 
less than some years ago a vigorous campaign 
is in progress to reduce it still further 
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Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma Of two vane 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist allu\ium soils and a high stan 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary Th6 crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour Is plentiful as the atteu 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great The seed is germinated m seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches lii*h, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun The crop is very 
larefully weeded and hoed It is topped after 
attaining a height of say, 2 ft , and all suckers 
are removed The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is rut just before the leaves 
become brittle The groater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for lloolah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture Of recent years there has been 
important development in the production in 
commercial quantities of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar llu expoits of unmanufactured tobicco 
during 19 0 3d amounted to 26 million lbs 
compared to 29 million lbs m the previous \etr 
The most important mirhet is tho Uniftd 
Kingdom which took 9 million lbs during 19o4 
25 The ut a in 19 1? O wts 1 18 J 000 mjxs 
with an outturn of 550 000 tons 11k piodur 
tion in India of bright flue cuiid tob icco suit able 
tor cigarttfo miking Ins increasid considerably 
particularly in the Guntur District of the Midras 
Piesidrncv md several thousands of flue curing 
birns have bun installtd in recent veais 

Livestock Census — The upoit on tlu 4th 
Cinsiisof 1 ivi^tock in India, tilvin in Jammy 
1 92 > •■•how s tint that vu ri thin m British 
Indn «\( hiding Buigil uul Bihu ind Oris^i 
112 million luads of bovine eittlc mailt up 
loiighlv oi about 84 million he ids of ov n and 
29 million heads ot bulfilois lhf total iiguic 
toi this luisuk is ovir 5 millions (oi about 
5 per unt) Ingle r thin tint rnoidid it tin 
pn iedin n icnsus m 1920 

Ox< n u counted foi an lncicibc ol 2 7 millions 
mil bulfilois tor m lncuasi of 2 o millions 
In tin i isi of oxen tlnrc wis in miriasi ol a 
little ovei 3 millions m y oung stoi k, but bulls mil 
biilloiks show ul i ill i ic me of ibout lull a 
million, tlie luluition oeeuning mainly in 
M i dr i s 

Cows lLtordul i di crease of ovei i lakh 
(1 00 000) tin dei line oeeuning mnnlv in the 
( entral Piovincis md Bo u 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased m 
mimbu the loimci by niaily a quaitci oi i 
million mil the littir by little ovei half a million 
Gic \anations occmring mainly in the United 
Piovinces md the Punj ib 

Sheep declined in number by over 1£ million 
to a total of 22 millions the notable decreases 
bung in Madras, the United Provinces, tlie 
( entral Provinces, and Berar 

Go its numbered 26 millions, showing an 
increase of over one million as compared with the 
previous c< nsus — thi elm f increases being in the 
Prntid Provinces and the Punjab 


There were no appreciable vanations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by about a lakh Mules numbered 
65 000 and camels a little over halt a million 

Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively showing a slight increase 
(mnnlv m the United Provinces) as eompaied 
with tin previous i ensus figuies For draught 
purposes cattle are mainly used everywhere 
Though male buffaloes are important as 
draught animals in the rice tracts and 
damper parts of the country Horses and 
mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow s milk The best known 
breeds are the Murri buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the J a fferab uli buffaloes of Kathiawar and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent of the 
human population The spread of cultivation 
has diminished tho grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small ill fed and inefficient Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have mmy merits Ot 
the draught types tho best known breeds 
are the Hissar Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gnjerat 
(Ivankrej) Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Glr (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On thi Government cattle breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
f rom these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding aieas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude scrub 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are mide Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
tins way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts 
Cattlo improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential Ihcie is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land 
owners of India could render greater service 

Dairying — Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been esti 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over estimated Apart from liquid milk 
tho best known products are native butter 
(glioe) md cheese (dahi) During recent 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk powder, 
condensed milk and casein Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
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hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry This matter is now receiv 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research 

It is sufficient here to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
ftoding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance 

Animal Husbandry —Details of the step^ 
t^ken md progress made m the control of discaac 
and impro'sement of stock aie given in 1 bitnniil 
review (1933 35) of inimal husbandry in India 

As a rosult of systematic work a stage Ins 
now been reached it which, given the necessary 
staff, rinderpest (cittli pliguc), the most dreaded 
ol cattle diseases can now be brought under 
control at a conipai itivi ly small co'-t Two 
kinds of vaccines derivid from go its ire in use 
torthc purpose the blood virus and the 
tissue virus Two important points esta 
Wished as a result of work with these products 
in the field arc (1) that go it virus can be used 
with safety in the face of ritual outbri iks,and 
(3) that the immunity conferred by this virub 
i xtends to as mm h is 30 months, which is at 
present the longest time after vaccination it 
which it has been possible to enry out tests 
under field conditions A < onsiderablc fall in 
the incidence ot the disease has occurred when 
goit virus v iccination lus been extensively 
employed Of a total numbci oi deaths among 


cattle amounting to 200,000 in 1934 35, namely 
125 000 or 62 percent were due to rinderpest 
The percentage of deaths among inoculated 
i ittlc, however, was only 0 17 

As a result of an intensive study of equine 
diseases, the Impi rial Veterinary Research 
lnstituti at Muktesai in collaboration with the 
military authorities, h is kucc cedi d in isolating 
an organism b\ inoculation ot which the disease 
known as strangles c in now be produced 
in susceptible animals 

With regard to turra a 1 ital lorm of the disease 
has bee n found to be very pn v ill nt not only in 
c q nines but in < attic in cut unpirts of India, 
md fiuthu investigations on it arc being cairied 
out 

lhi vaciincs issued fromMuktcsar have been 
found to b( very satisfactory for the lontrol of 
haunoriliagic scpticamiia md bliekquaiter 
in cattli 

For the development of d liry ing it was decided 
to expend the existing Daily Institute at 
Bangilori and to establish a rest irch station at 
\n\nd Systematic selective breeding of 
indigenous diiry breeds was continued at 
(lovirnmuit farms and 1 onsiderablc improve 
ment in ty pi , conformation and performance was 
effected 

The poultry industry in India is still seriously 
lnndicappcd by the riviges of contagious 
diseases, particularly Doyle s or Ranikhet 
disease, but ‘'O far 110 satisfactory prophylactic 
\gent has been found A fowl pox vaccino and 
biological pioducts for the prevention of fowl 
i hole 1 a have however been successfully pio 
duccil at the Impciial Vctcnnaiy Research 
Institute 
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Agricultural Progress — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually Dr J A Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book Improvement of Indian Agriculture is 
still a valuable reference book In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed Provincial Departments mainlv 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur In 1883 , there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 


(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903 The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905 lhat scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract To the establish 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906 Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
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diseases and pests of plants and animals The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattle breeding 
Farm at Karnalandthe Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa The Imperial Sugarcane 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute The Bihar Earthquake of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 
Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departmmt 5 * The Institute was 
moved to New Dtlhi and the new buildings 
irccted for the pur{>osc were form illj it opined 
there in September 1936 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health Ihe now world famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar( Bareilly) 

Recent Progress — As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap 
plication of science to agriculture into the village 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators 
own conditions Intermediate links in the 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official Interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 


chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul 
tural department are striking enough More 
than 16 million acres are known to be under im 
proved crops — the further area due to natural 
spread is indeterminable Improved methods of 
cultivation and mmurmgare steadily spreading, 
work is in progress on most of the major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs The 
position was authoritatively reviewed by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928 Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention The agricultural de 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result At no time 
h is there been a greater need for co ordmated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri 
cultural problems Only by increased efficiency 
can India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition m world markets arising 
from production in excess of effective 

demand 

The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
( ounul of Agiiculturil Riscmh It works 
in toll iboration- with the speml marketing 
staff ippointed in th< vinous provinces 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co ordinate agricul 
tural including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non lapsing fund of Rs 60 lakhs to which addi 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty 
six members, in addition to the Chairman aibd 
the two whole time members Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
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India, eighteen would represent tho provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec 
tively and five would bo nominated by the 
Council foT the approval of the Government of 
India The Council would largely work through a 
Standing finance Committee and sub com 
irnttees A pi ovine D1 committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co operation with it The advisory dutiis 
oi the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole time Director of the Pusn 
Institute 

Constitution of the Council — In a Resolu 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure tho objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended they considered a 
Council of thirty nine members would be too 
large to be really effective ind that it was not 
dcsirablo that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activ it} which affects the stiple industry 
of India They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Bod} which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Boird the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body lhe Governing 
Bod} would consist of the Member of the 
Governor General s Council 111 charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be a 
officio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex officio 
Vice Chaiiman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislitive Assembly, one representative of the 
Luropean business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of Indii 
one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agritulturi two 
representatives elected by the Advisor} Board 
and suih other persons as the Governor 
General in Council might from time to time 
appoint 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisoiv 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 


representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research lund Association A re 
presentative of the Co operative Movement 
would also be added The Principal Admi 
nistrative Officer to the Council would beet officio 
Chairman of the Advisory Board 

Tho Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs 50 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 25 likhs of which Rs 15 lakhs would bo 
paid In 1929 30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually The annual grant 
would be Rs 7 25 lakhs of which Rs 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
si ientifle objects of the Council and the remain 
mg Rs 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of tho 
grants made to it for sciintifb purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
liter the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment 
t tc the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Dep irtment of the Government of India 
for the purpose oi administering this grant 

The Government of India also stated tlieir 
decision that tho Council should not be con 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Soeieties Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1020 to consider the terms of a memo 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam s Govern 
nient had offered a donation of 11s 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 
giatcfully accepted and the Revenuo Member 
of the Nizam s Government has been added to 
tho Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
ind of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual Instal 
ments have been made by the Mysore, Baroda 
Cochin Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board J he Bhopal State has 
also been admitted as a constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Rs 50 000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the simo representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other 
constituent States 

Perionnel — Tn addition to the 19 ez-officio 
nunibtis tin Governing Hods includid at the 
coininnn ( mi nt ot l‘H7 th( following g< ntlf men — 

The Hon ble Mr nii'-ain Tmum elected by 
the Council of State Pt S 11 Krishna 
I)utti Paliwal MLA and Mr Mohamed 
Azlxar AH MLA, elected by the Legislative 
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Assembly Sir Joseph Kay and Mr 

Chunilal B Mehta representing the business 
community Messrs Carpenter and Kerr 
elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, and Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T Vijayaraghavacharya additional membeis 
appointed by the Governor General in Council 
Tne Chairman of the Council is the Hon'ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture The Hon 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, K C s J Kt 
CSI.CIL CBL 

The whole time officers of th( Council are — 
The Vice Chairman — Since tin retirement of 
Diwan Bahadur Sir T Vrjayaiagliavach irya on 
the 25th October 1935, the post has not been 
permanently filled 

Officiating T ice t hair man and Principal 
Admmistratu e Officer — Sir Biv<< Bmt Jvt 
cie Mill IAS (on dcputition undi 1 tin 
Comincicc Dcpirtment Goviinmcut oi India) 


Secretary — Mr N C Mihti BA (C intab ), 
Bai at Law, I 0 s 

1 mmal Husbandry Expert — Colonel Sir 

Aithui Oh or o B cmq,ik(\s (on have) 

Officiating Arable Husbandry Expert — Dr W 

Burns, n sc (Edm ), I a s 

Supenntendents — Missis P M Sundaram 
ba SC Sirkar, b A , ind T S lvrishnimuiti 

B A (Offg ) 

1 gricultural Marhetinq Adviser — MijorA M 
Livingstone, mo m a , B si 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology 
Ca unpore —Mi It C Srivasfiva usi 

I must l\e search Entomologist - llio Baliadui 
\ Ruuuhandia RaoGiru m a fh 

Statistician — RaoBiludurM \aidyinathin 
M A LI ,1-Si) 

thief rconomist —\n Ramp Das Kapur 
m si , rh i) 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


In view of the inijioitamr of lmpiovid 
agiicultuial maikcting as m aid to tin giimil 
economic itcovtiy of th< count i\ the Gov (in 
iricnt of India dtcidrd to give (ffcct to tin 
recommend itions nude by flu Roy il( ommission 
on agricultmt and g( n< r illy c ndoiscd by tin 
Central Banking fmquiiv Committrr nguding 
markttmg suivtys After i onsnltation witli 
the Piovinciil Gov* limn nth it mus diuchd 
that the first step should be the appointment 
for a limited period ot i highly quihfiecl ind 
exptriaiird Mukding Ixpeit with pnrtnal 
knowledge ot igne ultui il mirkiting in otht i 
countries r Ihis othcei ind tin lnctssuv 
issistints should ht lit u hid to the imptnil 
Council of Agiicultuial Rtseireh md should 
undertakf t tie lmistigation ot miikiting 
problems foimuliti scliemisfoi impiovement 
make re< ominendations is k gilds standud 
grades for the vaiious (ommoditns and advise 
local Gov ei nine nts and piovim ml Dejiartments 
ot Agrieultuie genciaily in legud to igiuultuial 
maikr ting 

In accordant with this decision the offii ( of 
the Agruultural Maiktting Advisn to the 
Government of Inelu was eonstitutui with 
etfect iiom the 1st Tanuary 1935 it Delhi 
With Mr A M Livmgstont is the \giii ultm il 
Maiketing Adviser, flu centril stalf consists ot 
3 Senior Marketing Officeis 3Mukcting Ofthus 
one Supcrvisoi tor Expt nmr ntal Gi ailing and 
Puking Stations and 12 Assistant Mirlo ting 
Offii era Some 92 fulltime Mirkrting Offircis 
arc operating throughout India and Burnn 
Out of these 32 (Assistant Markr ting Offir cis) 
have bi en provided in tin piovincr s outof gr mt s 
made by the Imperial (ouneilof Agricultural 
Research In provinces and St itt s foi whir h no 
Senior Maiketing Offir ens shown the Director ot 
Agrieultuie supervises the w oik ottlu Mirket 
mg Officers In addition to the full time 


Marketing stiffs referred to 220 Officer hav< 
hi m nomin it< ei toih il with muketing qur stions 
in tin milhr Indian St it< s and Minor 
Adnumsti itions Jlu Assitmt Maiktting 
Offieu (Cotfee) ippointecl hv the C ciffec (c<-s 
(ommittft is attulnd to the offiee of the 
Ague ultui il M irk( tmg Aelv isei 

Tin imistigation woik ronmrtrd with the 
s in \ « vs j mges ovci tin whole lie Id ot m irkt ting 
hut spinal ittintion is devoted to i study ot 
puce s md the qu ility oi the piculucts com i ined 
In this liftei connection i considu ihl« amount 
ol anilytu il yyoik Jhh bun done it vinous 
list irili institutions in tin eountiy Ginerally 
b pi iking tin m like t jm < stigations have bun 
i mud out hv minis ot piiMinil intii views 
issisfid by a stindird list of qui tions in the 
loim of (pu sfionn ure h and the Muketing 
Offii eis in the (ouis( of flu n woik ipaitfrom 
visiting tlu vill ig( s and miiiulis intirvnw 
n pri sent it iv i minibus of diffmnt gioups oi 
pt isons (oncerned in the produetion and 
distribution of cemimodities lor t xampli 
piodiuns distnbutois wholisaltrs manulac 
tiireib,r ulwiy igtnts and so on 

The Cmtial Mnkrtmg Staff ire responsible 
tor suivey woik in i laigi munhci ot States 
which do not hive staff ot then own They 
hive ilsoto idviHennd assist tin lor al Mirke ting 
Stiffs in cirrving out thrir woik 

Siuvrys were in tlie first mstincc Initiated 
in legud to lice win at, imsriel gioundnuts 
tohauo flints milk t ggs livt stor k and hides 
md skins and ilso m re spat of Markets and 
lairs and Co opuutivc Maiktting At a 
rontrrence hi twr i n the Central Marketing 
Staff and Senior Marketing Offirtrs in provinces 
and Stites held at Delhi in April 1936 it was 
agired that as soon as the completion of the 
enquiries legardmg any of the foregoing com- 
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modities permitted survey work should be 
commenced on the following — 

Cereals barley, gram and maize 

Oilseeds coconuts, mustardseed, rapeseed 
and toria 

Fruits mangoes 

Vegetables potatoes 

Special crops coffee 

Animal Husbandry Products sheep and 
goats wool and hair and ghee and butt* r 

The first report recently issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser gives an ex 
haustive picture ot the marketing of wheat in 
Jndia It contains *onsiderable material which 
should be of interest to all those connicted with 
the wheat trade Its price has been specially 
fixed so low as Re 14a copy so tint it may 
suit all pockets Copies of the report (Report 
on the marketing of wheat in Indii) are available 
lor sale at all Government book depots and in 
llic office of the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, Civil lines, Delhi Similar reports 
on tobacco, eggs grapes cattle and linseed arc 
under pieparation 

Anangements were made for the analysis of 
mnplcs of new commodities at various ccnties 
Bv < ourtesy of certain large exporters it Calcutta 
and Karachi an analysis was made from their 
books of the quality of exported hides and skins 
on the basis of trade selections on the Hamburg 
system ot classification 

Although development work is mainly the 
concern of provincial staffs certain exp* rinnntal 
giading and packing stations vv< r< estiblishcd 
foi hides (at Agia and Delhi) fruits (oranges at 
Nagpur and grapes at Nasik ) eggs (at Pibbi in 
N W 1* P and Kottaiakara in Tra vane ore) and 
tor at a from washed and conditioned wheat 
giound at Delhi Ihesyst* m of grades adopted 
at these experimental stations is based on the 
commodity analyses and discussions with 
i* presentatives ot the trade Soon after this 
work started necessity was felt for taking 
suitable steps to piotect these grade designations 
and marks from being copied or otherwise 
misused The Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act 1937 (Act I of 1937) was 
accordingly passed by the Central Legislatuie 
in March 1937 Rules were passed under the 
Act prescribing grade designation and standards 
of quality for eggs, oranges grapes hides and 
skm« and published in the Gazette of India 
dated 27th February 1937 and 20th March 1937 
r Ihe General Rules made at the same time 
empower the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to issue certificate of authorisation to suitable 
persons desirous of being authonsed to grade 
and mark their produce with the prescribed 
designation marks 


As a general policy it is hoped that, as far as 
many of the heavy commodities are concerned 
grades and standards will be controlled by 
suitable trade associations like the East India 
Cotton Association at Bombay In pursuit of 
this policy and with a view to encouraging and 
developing the sense of corporate responsibility 
for improving marketing methods the Central 
Marketing Staffs have held many conferences, 
both formal and informal with vaiious trade 
and manufacturing interests concerned with the 
marketing of different commodities In the 
course of the ye ir Grain Trad* A t sodations and 
milleis co operated with the Central Mirkc ting 
Staff in formulating the basis of an all India 
standaid contract for wheat and hnsetd As a 
result of mutual discussion the Federation of 
Indian Taim* rs was established at ( awnpore 
md the Indian Tobacco A°sociation at Guntur 
Part of the object ot both these bodi* s is to 
maintain grad* standards and promote their 
use in til* trade Discussions w* ic also held 
with sugar interests with a view to * stablishing 
at an early date a compn hensivt association 
for controlling futures trading on the basis 
of defined standards It is desned to 
acknowledge the ready spirit of co operation 
shown by the Urge number of associations 
without which it would have been impossible 
to make so much progress 

A bulletin containing the puces (both ready 
and futures ) stocks and movements of 
wheat, linseed and rice is compiled at the 
Headquarters from information iccuvtd from 
the important markets of Amutsar Ijallpur 
Karachi Bombay Calcutta ond Hapur This 
is passed on to the All India Radio Delhi Station 
from where it is broadcasted (both in Urdu 
and English) c very Sunday evening 

The question of cold stoi ig* and lifiig* rated 
tiansport, which had been engaging the active 
consideration of Army authoutns has also 
been taken up by the Agiicultural Marketing 
Ad v 1 st 1 who is to act as liaison offietr and to 
attend to enquuies liom the tiade and genual 
public e one * uimg cold storage At the instance 
of the Army authorities 1 company (I he Indian 
told Storage Company, Delhi) has been formed 
foi the ere* tion of cold storage depots at several 
pi lets in Northern India These depots, when 
ejected will c it* r for the re quin merits of both 
milit try and eommcie lal interests 
Apart fiom the work of the Central Staff 
all the local Marketing Staffs in piovinees and 
States w* ic by force of circumstane es driven 
to take some kind of development work lor 
e xi in pie the Mielras local Mirkcting Staff have 
formed two fiuit growers associations the 
United Provinces Staff have done much work in 
connection with the Lucknow Exhibition and 
the Fruit Development Board in Assam the 
Senior Maikcting Oflicei provided local growers 
of pineapples with an outlet for their produce 
It has been increasingly evident that nearly 
ill the interests concerned are anxious to assist 
the Marketing Staffs in speeding up the progress 
of improved marketing 
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List of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States — 


A — Central Marketing Staff 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern 
ment of India — Major A McD Livingstone, 
m c , m a b sc 

Senior Marketing Officers — C B Samuel, 
M A B Sc (Hons ) A M Thomson , H C 
Javaraya, LAg fls irhs 

Marketing Officers — B P Bhargava, B Sc , 
A m Inst b I Dr T G Shirname B Ag , 
Ph P P s & pr Econ S , D N Khurody, 
I D D (Hons ) 

Supervisor for Frperunental Grading and 
Packing Stations — P L fandon, B Sc (Wales), 
P R Econ s (Lond ) 

Assistant Marketing Officers — Tiryugi Prasad, 
M a , ll B , I A Shah B A Hukniat Khan, 
bsc (Agn ) K Comaiasamy Chctty, b Se 
(Edin ) S C Chakravartj B Ag (Bom ) 
E M Bee, K Gopalan M A Dip Eton , CHI) 
b com (Mam hr ) , Shashikant n d d (Scot ) 
Fazal Haq ba m sc (Beading) tfurul Islam 
V T Dtsii b Ag , m St (Econ) London 
F R Econ s , Dr T G Menon, 1 ) sc (Agri ) 
(Munich) 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OI 

The Indiin Sugar Committet of 1920 recom 
mended inter alia the establishment of a Central 
Research Institute as necessary toi tlie proper 
development of the sugar industry in this 
country Jhi necessity for such m institute 
was greitly emphasised sinee the ditt of the 
Report by the rapid < xpansion of the industry 
during the past few yeirs 

The Government of India acce pted the recom 
mendation of the Sugir Committee end started 
with effeet from 1st October 1936, for a period of 
five years the Imperial Institute of Sugar lech 
nology it C iwnpore It was decided to take 
over with the concurrence of the Government 
of the United Provinces the Sugar Section of 
the Hareourt Butle r Technological Institute and 
develop it into the Impcnal Institute of Sugar 
Technology 

It is decided that the Institute should under 
take reseirch on — 

(a) Pioblcms of Sugar Technology in general 

and those of the sugar factories in 
India in particular , 

( b ) The utilisation of the by products of the 

industry , 

<c) Detailed testing of new varieties of cane 
under factory conditions , and 

( d ) General problems of sugar engineering 
and chemistry 

The institute also provides adequate facilities 
for the training of students in all branches of 
Sugar Technology and arranges for short 
•esher courses for men already employed in 


B — Provincial Marketing Officers 

Madras — K Gopalakrishan Raju, L Ag 
Bombay — Dr M B Ghatge, B Ag , Ph D 
Bengal — A R Malik, m a , B Ag 

United Provinces — J A Manawwar, M A , 
B Be (Edin), MSA (lexas) 

Punjab — Rartar Singh, L Ag , b Sc , (Agri ), 
N D D (Reading) 

Bihar and Orissa — B N Sarkar, L Ag 
Central Provinces — R H Hill, m A (Cantab ) 
Burma — R Witson IAS (Officiating) 

Assam — L K Handique, B Sc Agri (Edin) 

C — Indian States Marketing Officers 

Hyderabad — Ahmed Mohiuddin B A 
Mysore ■ — \ \ enkataehar m a , B com , also 

Superintendent of Commercial Intelligence 
Kashmir ~ Captain R G Wreford (Chairman 
Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Board) 

Patiala —Hare hand Singh, LAg 

Bhopal — K I' Haider 

Cochin — M Sankara Menon, B a , b Ag 

SUGAR TECHNOLOGY 

the industr> It is also responsible for the 
collection tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control r< turns fiom factories and making the 
results of detailed study of these returns avail 
able to fie torn s in the sha pc of technical reports 
The institute is m other words, intended 
to furnish assistant e of a scientific and technical 
nature to illfactories which may need it Besides 
carrying on rt search on fundamental problems 
of sugar chemistry it acts as the medium for 
harmonising the latest developments in the 
sugar industry abroad with the conditions 
prevailing in this country 

The administration of the Institute was 
vested in the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research Department, Government of India 
Mi R C Srivastava, formerly Sugar Tech 
nologist to the Imperial (ouncil of Agricultural 
Rest arch, was appointed the first Director of 
the Institute A representative body was cons 
tituted to advise from time to time on the 
problem to be investigated at the Institute and 
to undertake periodic reviews of its activities 

The first academic session of the I I S T 
commences on the 10th July 1937, and facilities 
will be provided for the training of students 
in the following courses — 

1 Associateship in Sugar Technology 

2 , ,, Engineering 

3 fellowship , Technology 

4 ,, ,, Engineering 

5 Sugar Boilers Certificate Course 

6 Short courses of instruction to be given 

in the off season * 
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area Cultivated and Uncultivated in 1934-35 m each Province 



Area 

according 

1 to survey 

Deduct 

Indian 

States 

Net area 

Provinces 

According 

to 

survey 

According 
to Village 
Papers 


Acres 

Acres 

I 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

Assam 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

52,732,356 

53,137,908 

3,477,760 

49,254,596 

63,133,133 

49,254,596 

53,137,908 

Bombay 

Burma 

78,893,777 

155,849,532 


78,893,777 

155,849,532 

78,893,777 

155,849,532 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Coorg 

63,972,480 

1,019,520 


63,972,480 

1,019,520 

64,085,953 

1,019,520 

Delhi 

Madras 

North West Frontier Province 

368,530 

91,021,317 

8,578,226 

140,800 

368,530 

91,021,317 

8,437,426 

368,530 

91,005,855 

8,576,427 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

64,388,480 
72,510,1 52 

3,386,880 

4,661,232 

61,001,600 

67,848,920 

60,173,991 

67,972,535 

Total 

687,618,559 

19,557,232 

668,061,327 

667,594,345 



Cultivated 

Uncultivated 


Provinces 

1 

Net area 
actually 
sown 

Current 

fallows 

Culturable 
waste other 
than fallow 

Not avail 
able for 
cultivation 

Forests 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

Assam 

359,186 

5,988,044 

143,777 

1,823,513 

276,781 

19,110,432 

894,395 

1 4,571,030 

96,782 

3,981,781 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

23,357,000 

24,131,800 

5,424,285 

6,931,605 

6,626,134 

6,982,180 

9,229,308 

8,034,792 

4,617,869 

7,057,531 

Bombay 

Burma 

32,801,971 

18,164,499 

10,717,834 

3,799,494 

6,665,962 

59,679,265 

19,477,464 

51,996,340 

9,230,546 

22,209,934 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

24,668,067 

137,421 

3,988,965 

171,919 

14,209,929 

11,690 

4,949,560 

834,045 

16,269,342 

364,445 

Delhi 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Pro 
vince 

204,696 

32,801,820 

2,199,328 

23,098 

11,165,710 

578,502 

60,522 

13,441,825 

2,752,116 

80,214 

19,792,886 

2,693,548 

13,803,814 

352,933 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

26,504,016 

35,662,051 

4,619,933 

2,910,102 

14,215,656 I 
10,217,742 

12,862,386 

9,900,572 

1,972,000 

9,282,068 

Total 

226,979,899 

154,260,737 

154,260,234 

144,816,630 

89,239*045 


Not* — ^Statistics for Kanpur Fargana have been omitted as it now form* part of Indore 
State 
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Aria Irrigated 


Provlnoes 

By Canals 

x. B „L 

By 

Other 

Total Area 


Govern- 

ment 

Private 

Wells 

Sources 

irrigated 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 



38,073 

j 97,861 

173 

186,107 

Assam 

340 

339,170 

1,410 

1 

s 

295,974 

636,894 

Bengal 

126,082 

207,692 

888,101 

36,684 

440,889 

1,699,448 

Bihar and Orissa 

838,634 

900,739 

1,619,081 

574,761 

1,169,288 

6,102,453 

Bombay 

8,825,480 

102,681 

147,006 

657,682 

372,457 

5,105,306 

Burma 

649,468 

268,960 

181,337 

69,486 

826,445 

1,485,696 

Central Provinces <ft 
Berar 

* 

849,736 

• 

148,750 

47,208 

1,045,694 

Coorg 

2,726 


1,406 


i 

4,132 

Delhi 

36,546 


1,882 

21,028 


58,950 

Madras 

3,741,458 

204,762 

8,241,219 

1,405,246 

630,880 

9,223,565 

North West Frontier 
Province 

417,514 

381,205 


82,519 

78,590 

959,828 

Punjab 

9,528,662 

374,291 

85,049 

4,351,476 

135,248 

14,424,720 

United Provinces 

3,236,799 

88,115 

I 

58,809 

5,091,648 

2,225,380 

10,650,751 

lotal 

22,403,709 

3,667,351 

6,212,823 

12,527,141 

5,722,532 

50,533,556 


* Included under ‘ ' Private canal* *\ 
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Provinces. 

Crops Irrigated * 

Bice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet) 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbu 

(spiked 

millet) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

149 

17,813 

37,079 

339 

186 

Assam 

619,272 





Bengal 

1,665,276 

11,694 

3,104 

10 

5 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 3,470,029 

252,810 

129,455 

8,275 

1,496 

Bombay 

1,364,500 

1,257,606 

24,903 

654,172 

335,996 

Burma 

1,366,700 

362 


240 


Central Provinces & Berar 

863,921 

51,689 

1,449 

410 


Coorg 

4,182 





Delhi 

63 

22,611 

3,243 

2,800 

2,427 

Madras 

7,952,549 

3,325 


616,982 

299,818 

North West Frontier Province 

38,606 

361,075 

54,453 

20,772 

9,078 

Punjab 

707,476 

5,219,673 

252,921 

163,341 

337,257 

United Provinces 

454,954 

4,023,682 

2,115,572 

11,845 

1,519 

Total 

18,397,626 

11,212,340 

2,622,179 

1,374,186 

987,732 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests 
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Crops Irrigated* 


Provinces 

Maize 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses 

Sugarcane 

Other 
i food 
crops 

Cotton 

Other 
non food 
crops 

Total 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

25,129 

29,086 

34 

9,736 

27,374 

5,315 

152,190 

Assam 


764 


7,905 


8,953 

686,894 

Bengal 

4,281 

36,920 

11,835 

96,174 

1,198 

14,184 

1,764,680 

Bihar and Orissa 

61,254 

807,492 

152,293 

188,665 

3,461 

101,617 

6,171,847 

Bombay 

28,629 

620,605 

78,116 

212,325 

656,277 

482,817 

5,705,946 

Burma 

865 

13,607 

3,314 

83,217 

843 

62,039 

1,531,217 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

171 

7,109 

26,768 

87,262 

156 

6,759 

1 045,694 

Coorg 







4,132 

Delhi 

562 

6,272 

2,980 

7,698 

1,419 

8,881 

58,956 

Madras 

3,263 

1,163,299 

120,580 

367,186 

286,555 

633,756 

11,237,312 

North West Frontier 
Province 

257,663 

32,104 

42,799 

31,496 

13,637 

140,457 

991,930 

Punjab 

540,293 

1,323,750 

380,360 

298,342 

2,160,081 

3,391,171 

14,684,665 

United Provinces 

93,862 

2,422,936 

1,151,353 

410,622 

229,878 

291,802 

11,208,025 

Total 

1,015,892 

6,363,944 

1,990,432 

1,800,628 

3,380,779 

5,047,750 

54,193,488 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROP6 CULTIVATED IK 1934-35 IN EACH PROVINCE 


Food Grains 


Provinces 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 
(great 
millet ) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 
(spiked 
millet ) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

Assam 

1,113 

4,8o7,567 

29,552 

53,895 

86,216 

27,307 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

20,739,700 

13,734,000 

154,700 

1,197,000 

91,300 

1,473,000 

6,200 

87,700 

2,100 

68,200 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,176,788 

12,687,717 

2,808,856 

47,724 

34,018 

8,392,892 

622,322 

4,818,527 

Central Provinces <fe Berar 
Coorg 

6,631,074 

82,764 

3,626,091 

14,032 

4,333,766 

92,563 

Delhi 

Madras 

721 

11,055/687 

39,743 

18,276 

8,569 

2,886 

19,972 

5,142,734 

48,613 

2,697,189 

North West Frontier Pro 
vince 

Punjab 

38.6R6 

956,536 

997,500 

9,037,924 

129,866 

612,039 

77,862 

843,189 

145,538 

3,042,781 

United Provinces 

6,558,796 

7,697,853 

4,167,387 

2,210,862 

2,158,876 

Total 

79,520,027 

25 655,219 

6,586,992 

21,853,215 

13 101,694 



Food Grains 

Provinces 

Ragi or 
marua 
(millet ) 

Maize 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses 

Total 

Food Grains 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

A ssam 

Bengal 

187 

4,800 

70,311 

75,200 

42,916 

* 

200,900 

55,686 

241,818 

1,101,500 

367,183 

5,099,385 

22,382,400 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

631,800 
648,060 | 

1,654,200 

176,847 

240,185 

1,457,300 

1,022,166 

260,808 

4,620,500 

3,122,195 

833,314 

24,932,700 

24,200,348 

14,692,070 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

11,831 

2,875 

155,544 

1,237,925 

f252 

5,416,711 

942 

20,519,540 

86,833 

Delhi 

Madras 

3 

2,156,752 

1,528 

69,094 

38,214 

fll5,390 

13,353 
6,60 ),92l 

170,716 

27,863,829 

North West Frontier Pro 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

21,191 

260,322 

475,167 

1,135,650 

2,130,909 

219,448 

3,621,297 

5,509,904 

91,827 

1,391,559 

6,758,480 

2,1 75,373 
20,661,165 
37 483,389 

Total 

3,737,824 

6,184,635 

13,732,519 

30,262,806 

200,634,931 


• Included under " Other food grains and pulses 0 1 Relates to Bengal gram 
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Area under diitrrent crops cult ivated in 1934 35 in iaoh province 



Oilseeds 

Provinces 


Sesamum 

Rape 1 

Ground 

nut 



Other 



Linseed 

(til or 

and 

Cocoanut 

Castor 

Oil 

Total 



jlnjili) 

mustard 



seeds 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre& 

Ajmer Mer 









wara 

872 

21,282 

203 





21,857 

Assam 

5,798 

20,312 

345,245 



4,636 


375,991 

Bengal 

Bihar and 

125,800 

158,500 

723,800 

400 

13,200 

400 

28,500 

1,050,600 

OrisBa 

598,700 

202,100 

600,300 

1,200 

28,400 

55,100 

298,800 

1,784,800 

Bombay 

126,825 

197,024 

144,934 

862,341 

27,895 

44,518 

171,580 

1,575,147 

Burma 

Central Pro 

668 

1 438,931 

4,189 

624,558 

9,079 


8,466 

2,085,885 

vinces and 
Berar 

997,222 

337,912 

71,022 

148,561 


32,143 

327,475 

1,914,335 

Coorg 

196 



6 

201 

Delhi 


4 

4,737 




141 

4,882 

Madras 

North West 

6,555 

653,023 

11,776 

2,350,934 

586,486 

278,131 

165,894 

4,052,799 

Frontier 

Province 

68 

8,739 

64,748 




1,903 

70,458 

Punjab 

United Pro 

25,890 

108,510 

672,728 



43 

6,826 

813,997 

vinces 

239,580 

251,682 

211,365 

55,830 


6 o43 

26,779 

791,779 

Total 

2,127,673 

3,393 215 

2,855,047 

4,043,824 

06j,060 

421,649 

1,036,363 

14,542,731 



Condi 

| Sugar | 

Fibres 

Provinces 

mentB 

and 

spices 

Sugar 

cane 

Others* 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other 

fibres 

Total 

fibres 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

4,635 

222 


36,182 


218 

36,400 

Assam 


35,934 


34,148 

148,646 


182,694 

Bengal 

153,800 

276,200 

63,400 

68,000 

2,160,400 

42,400 

2,260,800 

Bihar and Orissa 

90,600 

444,700 


41,500 

165,000 

20,100 

227 200 

Bombay 

238,641 

79,122 

1,175 

20,761 

4,279,660 


96,346 

4,375,006 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

164,146 

40,632 

457,203 


1,234 

458,437 

Berar 

122,520 

28,890 


4,201,438 


109,217 

4,310,655 

Coorg 

3,138 

19 



Delhi 

Madras 

North West Frontier 

588 

853,505 

7,621 

125,310 

91,070 

4,487 

2,304,055 


479 

130,868 

4,966 

2,434,923 

Province 

7,100 

42,844 


15,038 


1,063 

16,101 

Punjab 

60,476 

462,442 


2,847,063 


42,043 i 

2,389,106 

United Provinces 

139,470 

1,813,230 


705,241 

1,023 

181,416 

888,280 

Total 

1,828,619 j 

3,357,106 

166,406 

14,484,015 

2,476,169 

624,384 

17,584,568 


Are* under sugar yielding plants other than sugarcane 
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Area under different crops cultivated in 1934-13 in each province 



f Dyes and Tan 
ning materials 

| Drugs and Narcotics 

Fodder 

Crops 

Provinces 







Other 


Indigo 

Others 

jopium 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Drugs 
and Nar 








cotics (a) 



Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 






28 

17 

1,342 

Assam 




431,890 


12,537 


B* ngal 




199 900 


07 600 

3,600 

100,500 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,000 

200 


4,100 


133,100 


31,800 

Bombay 

244 

573,342 


19 

4 

184,630 

27,768 

2,598,839 

Burma 

Central Pro\inces 

443 

14 


55,529 

11 

106 303 

65,277 

228,728 

md Berar 

9 

39 




15,491 

1,813 

459,778 

Coorg 




415 

40,890 

9 

Dolhi 

2 

16 




1 306 


32,711 

Madras 

54,24o 

1,505 


7 > 209 

55,142 

292 294 

162,251 

493,648 

ISorth Wost Frontier 









Province 

42 





14,060 

51 

137,122 

Punjab 

2,9)9 

11,692 

1 520 

9 548 


87 819 

826 

4 841,920 

United ProMnces 

1,310 

2 14 

7 949 

6 60 


101,678 

2 086 

1,381,648 

Total 

60,320 

587,042 

9 469 

782,970 

90,047 

1,256,855 

263,689 

10,308 036 


Provinces 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 
including 
root 
crops 

Miscoll 

Gr< 

Food 

laneous 

ips 

!Non food 

I otal 
area 

sown 

Deduct 

area 

sown 

more than 
once 

Net 

area 

sown 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer Merwara 

983 

10 751 

2,715 

446,133 

86 947 

359,186 

Assam 

422,195 

(a) 

151,426 

0 712 052 

724 008 

5,988,044 

Bengal 

792,200 

244,500 

95,700 

27 921 200 

4,564,200 

23,357,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

581,800 

1,002,400 

313 500 

29,547,400 

5 415,600 

24,131,800 

Bombay 

253,068 

6 371 

10,234 

3 4 123,958 

1,321,987 

32,801,971 

Burma 

979,39m 

14,889 

231,522 

19,134,045 

969,546 

18,164,499 

Central Provinces and 







Berar 

130,847 

3,557 

1,119 

27,508,593 

2,840,526 

24,668,067 

Coorg 

7,334 



138,839 

1,418 

137,421 

Delhi 

6,963 

1 301 

684 

231,756 

27,060 

204,696 

Madras 

765,022 

63,209 

155,374 

37,539,335 

4,737,715 

32,801,620 

North West Frontier 







Province 

24,064 

65,460 

847 

2,553,522 

354,194 

2,199,328 

Punjab 

260 819 

217,356 

11 645 

29 833 330 

3 329,314 

26,504 016 

United Provinces 

595,483 

206,837 

7,9^2 

41 427 741 

7 765,690 

35 662,051 

Total 

4 819,676 

1 836,631 

982,748 

269,117,904 

32,138,205 

226,979,699 


(a) Includes figures Cinchona and Indian hemp also 
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Agricultural Produce 



Bihar (319), Onssa(45) 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (Figures % n thousands of acres ) 
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Agricultural statistics op British India — (< n thousands of acres) 
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Agricultural Statistics 
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f 

© 
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12,915 
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1,877 

668 

61 

31 

93 

775 
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O 
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9,455 
32,491 
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4 657 
7,072 
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Area under non food crops — 
Linseed 

Sesamum (til) 

Rape and Mustard 

Other Oilseeds * 

Total Oilseeds 

Area under — 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other fibres 

Indigo 

Opium 

Coffee 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Fodder crops 
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Total non food crops 
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Irrigation. 


The chiof characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sci 
sons and its liibility to failure or serious dofl 
ci< nev The normal annual raimfall varies from 
4b0 inches at Chcrrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind The 
grt atesl rainfall actually measured at any 
station m any one year w is 90o inches, recorded 
at Chcrrapunji in 1801, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from exceesne rainfall as others do from 
drought 

Ihe second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons Except in the south east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
tbe greater portion of the rainfalls during tho 
south vust monsoon between June and October 
During the winter months the runfill is com 
paratively small tho normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weithcr, from Mirch to May or June, is prac 
ticillv rainless Gon^ qucntly it happens 
that m one st ison of the y car the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is tho scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in another period the same tract , 
becomes a drciry, sunburnt waste The 
transition from the litter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days I'rom the agiicul 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feituit of tho Indian rainfall is its liability to 
fuhm or serious deficiency The average 
annual runfall over tho whole country is about 
45 lnclus md there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, tho greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
\ irntions are found At many stations annual 
r uni ills of less than lnlf the average are not 
uncommon, while it some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a yeir 
of extreme drought 

Scarcity — Clashing a vi ar in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent as a year of severe 
drought, tlie, e\ munition of past stitistics 
shows tint, over the precirious area, one yeir 
in five miy be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year ot severe drought It is lirgclv 
in ord< r to remove tho menace of these years 
tint the great irngition systems of India have 
l een constructed 

Government Works — 3 he Government 

irrigation works of India may he divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
stoiage and those dependent throughout the 
year on the naturil supplies of tho rivers from 
which they have their origin fn actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man s 
assist mce In Northern Tndia, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
1 1 


cold weather rams are even heavier than 
those of the south west monsoon, the principal 
non storage systems are found 

The expedient of storing water in tho monsoon 
for utilization during tiie subsequent dry weather 
has been practised In India from tin o imme 
morul In their simplest form such storage 
works consist of an eirthen embmkment 
constructed across a valley ot depression, behind 
which the w iter collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are cipable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic teet of w iter By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply cm bo maintained long ifter the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other 
wise be diy md useless 

The Three Classes — Previously all irriga 
tlon works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
tho trienmum 1921 24 the method of deter 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe 
the i major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept have been re classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works The main criterion to be satis 
fled befoio a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall within ten years of the com 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and indnect cm irrigation and 
navigation works including works under 
construction amounted at the end of the year 
LO U 35 to Its I 50 80 ciores 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to tilt protection ot pu carious 
tracts and to guard agungt the necessity tor 
p< nodical expenditure on the relief ot tho popula 
tion m times of famine They art financed 
from the nirrent reven ics of Indn, generally 
from the annuil grant for fimmt relief ind 
msurince, md are not directly r< munerative 
1 the construction ot eich ^uch work being sepi 
ritely justified by i tompirison of the v line of 
each acre protected (bised upon su< h i ictors 
as the probable cost ©1 f imine relief the popula 
ition of the tract the area already protected 
and the minimum area winch must be protected 
1 m order to tide over a period oi severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection 

| Nearly one eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
J is kept 

Growth of Irrigation — There has during 
! the last fifty years, been a steady giowth in the 
i arei irrigated by Government irrigation works 
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Irrigation Charges 


Irora 10$ million acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 19$ million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 29 88 
million acres in 1934-35 

J he main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4$ million 
acres in 1878 79 and rose to 20 756 209 acres in 
1926 27 During the year 1934 35 the areas 
irrigated b> productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 21,361 503 acres and 
3 639,387, acres respectively 


province Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Its 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs 4 to Ra 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Its 3 4-0 to Its 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Its 1 to Its 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Its 2 to Ra 3 4-0 per acre for millets and pulses 
Charge is made for additional water 
ings Practically speaking, Government guaran 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted 


Ihe area irrigated in 1934 35 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 10 48 million acres 
were irrigated during the year In addition 
about 663 391 acres were irrigated from chan 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals lie wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidencv came next with an area 
of 7 3 million acres followed bv Sind with an 
area of 4 06 million acres 

Capital and Revenue - The total capitil 


A somewhat different system the long lease 
svstem, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces unde" which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a hrm of }ears whether they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairlv high it is always a 
question whether irrigation will he necessary 
at all and if the cultivators have to pa> the full 
rate they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential and the sudden and universal 


auu ncvcuuc i ausonueiy essential ana tne sudden ana un 

invest t d m the w oiks has risen from Rs 42 36 demand then usu-ll} exceeds the supply By 
lakhs m 1900 01 to Rs 150 89 crores m 1934 15 jpajmg a reduced rate even year for a term 
The gross nv< mu for the vear was Its 1 234 0 f years they become entitled to water when 

lakhs and the working exptnsis Its 49~ lakhs required , consequently theie is no temptation 

the net return on capital bung therefore 4 9 to wait till the last possible moment and the 

per ant in considering the 1 it ter figure it demand is much more evenly distributed 

must be remembered thit the capital in\< steel J throughout the season 
includes (onsidcrnblc expenditure on two large i 
piojcct 6 the Hovel (Sukkur) project and the I laken as 


C mvtrv Mettm I’tojeet The forme l project extremely easy 
which was opened for urination in 1932 did not {represent only a 


e whole, irrigation is offered on 
terms and the water rates 
verv small propor ion of the 


y leld my revenue this ye a as igunst Rs 25 1 extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
lakhs m the price dim, vear while? the latter' to water he receives 


project which w is completed during the vear 


under review vieldeef 
Rs 598 000 onl> 


net levenue 


of i Central Bureau of Irrigation — An im 

Iportant event of the trieimmm 1030 31 was 
. the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irn 
Charges for Water —The charges forjgiti on ,<* an essential adjunct of the Central 
water are levied in different wajsin the various Board of Irrigation This oigamziton sitis 
provinces J11 some, notably in bind, tl e J fio<5 a want long f< It bv irrigation office rs and has 


ordinary land revenue assessment includes al o 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being rega T ded as due to tne canals In others 
as in jwrls of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the clurge tor water These methods ma> 
however be regirded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water is jaaid for sepa 
ratelj, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop growm Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is bv ‘lift that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 


gre it pote nti ilities in connection with the deve 
lopment of Tnelnn irrigation The Bureau came 
into being 111 Ma\ 19>1 It s m un objeetsareto 
ensure the tree exchange of information anel ex 
penence oiumgation ind illieel subjects between 
theengineu officer^ of the various provinces <0 
coordinate reseueh in irrigation matters 
throughout Inch 1 ind to disseminate the lesults 
achieved to convene at intervals genual 
contrrcsses at which selected lmgatiem nutters 
will he discussed 1c ofheus from various pro 
vmas inel to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other count lies with a view to the 
exchange of publications and information 
he sc obje ets ne ce ssit ite among other things the 


how on to it by^ gravitj anei^ consequently the | mamte inner of 1 compre hcnsivt library of irriga 
1 ‘ 1 " ’ liem publications both Indian and foreign and 

» the expenditure on the establishment md on 
" the libraiy is considerable 1 he bureau was 


cultivator has to lift it on to his field 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried such as by renting outlets for an ifl . . .. __ , , .. . 

annual sura, or by charging according to the Glanced during the ve * r 1 D 51 3^ b} the Govern 
volume of the water used, but these have never | mcnt °/ J » du b Y* ^^ove rnments hive since 
been successful ihe cultivator tullv under ^nteel to eontribaite tow inis its saippoit and 
stands the principle of ‘ Iso crops no charge ’I 1 * ? as thus arfnt ved in inch pende nt existent e 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 'JV Mkr tli e rentral Board of Irrigation the 
administration, but has no confidence in aj Government of India contnbutmg in the same 
system under which his liability for water rate is * mamK r as piov racial Government" 
independent of the area and qualitv of his croj 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
creep grown, and are different in each province 
ana often upon the several canals ra a single 


Triennial Comparisons — I he average aiea 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the trienmum 1930 31 was 
30 23 million acres 
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Phe results obtained in each province are given in the table below — 


Provinces 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 


1927 30 

1930-33 

Madras 

7 277,907 

7,484,400 

Bombay (Deccan) 

400,748 

382 729 

Sind 

3 579 592 

3 090,000 

Bengal 

90 054 

63,740 

United Provinces 

3 G39.867 

o 80 5, 205 

Punjab 

L 1,200 550 

10,995 258 

Burma 

1 994 321 

2 070,435 

Bihar and Orissa 

9J7 067 

880,8 14 

t entral Provinces 

4 00 438 

40 ) 181 

North West Frontier Province 

403 064 

395 089 

Raj putana 

31,984 

2> 098 

Baluchistan 

22 407 

21 430 

lotal 

“ 2 9 9 5 4- (459 

30,731168 ’ 


Productive Works — taking productive works only a triennial comp inson is given m the 
following table It will be s^on that the average area irrigated by such works during the tnen- 
niurn was approximately two hundred thousand less than in the previous period — 


Provinces 

Average area irrigited 
in previous triennium 
1927 10 

1 Average area irrigated 

I in tnennium 

1930 11 

Madias 


3 8-1 81 > 

3 82o 277 

Bombay Deccan 


- 017 

6 089 

Sind 


2 661 519 

2 ' , 05,047 

l mted 1 rov mces 


3 37-, 506 | 

3 >08 892 

i urijab 


10,775 794 j 

10 >14 031 

Burma 


1, 78,39 | 

1 440,1 2L 

Ceutial Provinc s 

1 

21 ,88J | 

nil 

North West Frontier Province 

1 

2 >7 750 j 

20 1,23S 


lot ll 

22,212 vo 3 ' 

2- 009 >95 


liking the productive works as a wholi , 
tin capital invest* d m them was, at the end of 
11154 > hs.,1 0 658 lakhs 1 he net n venue for 

the year was Its 71 o lakhs giving a return 
6 7b pi r cent as compared with 9 per cent in 
J918 19 and 9J per cent in 1919 20 Tn consi 
dering these fig ares it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon sovtral works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which were under 


construction which classes at pr< sent < mtri 
butc little or nothing in the way of revenue 
moreover onlv leceipts trom water i ites and a 
share of tht enhanced Imd revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wak° of the ir construction 
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Unproductive Works — Turning now to the unproducthe works, the areas Irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below — 


Provinces 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1927 30 

Average area irrigated 
m triennium 

1930-33 

Madras 

206,849 

261,624 

Bombay Deccan 

239,278 

204,735 

Sind 

831,722 

834,305 

Bengal 

67,802 

39,548 

United Provinces 

252,643 

274,565 

Punjab 

424,756 

681,227 

Burma 

539,253 

562,169 

Bihar and Orissa 

904,303 

884,350 

Central Pro^nces 

333,482 

374,556 

North West Frontier Fro vince 

195,314 

191,850 

Ttajputana 

31,984 

25,098 

Baluchistan 

22,407 

21,430 

Total 

4,109,793 

4,455,437 


Non-capital Works — Ihe results obtained from the non capital works are given below — 


Provinces 

Average area 
irrigated in pro 
MOiis triennium 
1927 30 

A\erage aiea lrn- 
g ited in triennium 

1 9o0 33 

Madras 

3 189 303 

3 297,565 

Bombaj Deccan 

164 813 

109,568 

Sind 

86 351 

62 637 

Bengal 

22 252 

21,673 

United Provinces 

14,717 

21,748 

Burma 

76,676 

68,145 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,764 

2 484 

Central Provinces 

45,067 

30,628 

Total 

3 601,963 

; 

3 674,448 
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Irrigated Acreage — A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1933-84 by 
meaDB of Go\ernment irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several 
provinces is given below — 


Provinces 

Net art a 
eroppeel 

Acres 

Arc i irri 
gited by 
Govern 
meat 
irrigation 
works 

Acres 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area 

( ipital cost 
of Govern 
ment irriga 
tion & Navi 
gation works 
to end of 
1934 3 > 

In 1 ikhs of 
iupecs 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
rect Iving 
Stitt lruga- 
tion 

Tn 1 ikhs of 
rupees 

Mad ras 

37 539 000 

7 302 000 19 4 

2 034 

2 075 

Bombay Deccan 

26 405 000 

388 000 1 1 4 

1 008 

24 1 

3md 

4 192 000 

4 069 000 

97 1 

3 021 

621 

Bengal 

27,921 000 

1 50 000 

0 5 

531 

10 

United Provinces 

35 033 000 

3 327,000' 10 9 

2 618 

1,843 

Punjab 

29 833,000 

• 10,4^5,000! 3, 1 

3,451 

3,221 

Burm i 

18 164 000 

2,054 000 

11 1 

688 

531 

Bill ir and Orissa 

29,547 000 

853 000 

2 9 

623 

150 

( 1* (excluding' I3t rar) 

20,809 000 

323 000 

1 6 

68 > 

93 

N \N T‘ Province 

2 555 000 

t 410 000 

16 0 

302 

113 

E ijput ina 

446 000 

27 000 

5 9 

10 

0 

P duchist in 

410 000 

20,000 

5 0 

16 

3 

1 

Tot il 

232 851 000 

29 888 000 

us 

1 5 098 

9 111 


* In Addition 0 03 391 icrcs Wtrt nngatid on the Indian btite thanntls of lln Western 
lunini canal, the Sirhmd »nd the Ohig^ar c inals 

t 1 xcludmg 31 498 icrt s nngated by tht P dm pur canal for vvhitli it piescnt no capital 
tnd icvcnue accounts arc kept 


New Works — The major work 1 * of excep 
tioml importance arc the Jloyd Barrage and 
(anals in Smd, the Cauvcry (Wettur) project in 
Madrv* and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun 
lab The Lloyd Barrage, which was opt Tied bj 
His Excellency the Viceroy eirly in 1932 is the 
great t st work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4 725 fet t between the f ices of the rcgul itors on 
f it he r side I he canals construction se he mi has 
l>con completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was opened with ctfet t from 
the financial vear 1932 33 

Providing foi the irrigation of a totil anti 
upitid area of ipproximitcly 5$ million icres 
onnttunment of tall development the main 
h Hurts of tht scheme arc a Barrage approx l 
mittlv i mile long across the river Indus neai 
Sukkur, tint t large canils taking off from above 
tht Ilirragoon the right bank of the River ind 
lour tanils on the It ft bink of the River with a 
separate head reguli tor for etch canal The 
total t xpenditure (excluding interest charges) 
me uirt d on the projec t to the end of March 193 r > 
amounted to Rs 20 08crorcs The construction 
cstimatt of the project was closed on the 30th 
Scpti mber 19 13 The year under review was the 
thud jear of operation of the Barrage canals 
and thtir general working was satisfactory The 
importint construction work carried out during 
the yt ir under rc\icw consisted of the cxeava i 
tion of mam and branch watercourses and j 
the construction of modules and hume pipe | 
culv eits 


The Sutlej Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932 13 received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921 22 It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozcpur Suleimankt Islam, 
and Panjnatl Headworks During the tnennium 
ending 1932 33 all the State Canals taking 
off from the first three he id works namely the 
Bikaner lord wall Eastern S idiqn Baluwalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States Ihe remaining two t anals, namely 
the Abbasu and Panjnacl Canals taking off 
from the Panjnad He id works, wt re i Bo handed 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932 33 amounted to Rs 21 12 crores 
which include Rs 11 01 crores contributed 
by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur — 
the co partners in the Project The total irt a to 
be irrigated is 5 103 000 acres, or nearly 
8 000 square miles Of this 2 075 000 acres 
are perennial and 3,0 J 3 000 acres non ptren nial 
irrigation 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur ind 341 009 
acres in Bikaner 

The Cauvery Metlur Project is tin most 
important project completed during the year 
under rtview and Its mauguiation ceicmony 
w’is performed on the 21st August 1934 The 
prop ct was sanctioned m 1 925 and its sanctioned 
cstim itc amounts to Rs 737 lakhs It haH been 
liamed with two main ohjectb in view, first to 
iropiovetle existing fluctuating wittT supplies 
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'for the ( 111 v try d« It 1 irrig ition of over a million 
acres and sttondly to ixtaid urigition to 1 
new ir< 1 of 301 000 urts Ihi piojict 
involvtd — 

fi) the construction of 1 lirg< dun on the 
t'auury at Mettur thi object of tin dim 
being to stori tin Hood wit< rs of the rivir 
and to piss tin m down to the dclti as ind 
when re quin d 

(u) tin construction ot vn lmgition eanil 
(tin L rand Ann ut canal) t iking off on tin 
inht bmk of tin f luveiy and 
(m) th< impiovcmint mil extension of tin 
existing \adi\ir e uni in tin fmveiv 
di it 1 

A suing ot Its 74 73 laklis is t \)h ( t< d in tin 
sun turned estimit< uni tin ptoj'et is 


estimated to yield a net revenue of ovci 
Its r >0 lakhs Apart from the extension of 
irrigation to new art is (271 000 acres on flic 
Grand Anicut eanal and 30 000 mes on th( 
Vaduai canal) second crop < ultivationis c xpect 
ed to increase by 175 000 uies The construe 
tion of tin dam in iddition to tin <kv< lupine nt 
of lingition in tin ( mvcry chlti enabled the 
d( vi lopme nt ot 1 1< e trie il pow< r and tin M( ttur 
Hyeiro hleetm scheme is ixputcd to lx com 
pletid by April 1018 Tin pot( ntiahtu s of 
Me ttur as m industriil untri in now < onsi 
deiible toi tin mi will possess tin gr< it 
idvmtages of (heap pow< 1 ui unjili supply of 
witir mil proximity to cotton ind gioundnut 
tints ind then ire ilso tntory sites in the 
vicinitv ot tie 1 nlwu mil tli n\cr t luveiy 


WELLS AND TANKS 


bo far we have dealt only with the great irri 
gation schemes They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule , the real eastern 
instrument is the well The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation 
W hen tl s cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it , well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty a8 
canal water Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well irrigated lands produce at 
least one third more than canal watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation bv 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 

Varieties of Wells — Wells In India are 
of every description They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used toi 
a year or two and then allowed to fill into 
decay lhese are temporary or k icha wells Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone Thev v in from the kach 1 well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands or in the sandy wastes of Piiancr 
where the water le\el is three hundred feet 
below the surface to still more 1 In means 
of raising the water van in equal degree there 
is tiie picottah, or weighted lever ra sing a 
bucket at tin end of a pivoted pole , just as is 
done ou the banks of the Nile Tins is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet For greater 
lifts bullock power i« invariably used Ilns is 
generally harm r^sed to the mot or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised bv bullocks who walk down a 
1 imp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well Sometimes the mot is just a Icither 
bag more often it is a self acting arrangement 
which discharges the water into 1 sump auto 
mitically on reaching the surface By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
1 used at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
case with which the apparatus can be construct 
ed and repaired by village labour the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency Thin is also the 
Persian wheel an endless chain of eirtheuware 


pots running round a wheel Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock This has been found 
economical where the watei supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or thru wells can 
be linked Government have systematically 
encouraged well iriigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exemjjting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed taban, ire freely midc 
to approved applicants the general rate of 
interest being 6£ per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are e.xempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long euough 
to recoup the, owue r the capital sunk 

Tanks — kext to the well, the mdigtnous 
lustrument of irrigation is the tank Iht village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu 
ous features in the Indian scene Ihe Indian 
tank may be any size It may vary fiorn a great 
work like Lakes Fife and \\ luting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Pernar Lake in 
Trivancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through greait chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acre} They 
date oack to a very early stag~ in Indian civili 
8ation Some of these works 111 Madras are of 
great si/e, holding from thrte to four billion 
cubic feet with water spreads of nine miles 
1 he inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chmgleput district o' Madras which still irri 
gate from two to four thounan 1 acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old lank irrigation is 
praeticallv unknown m the Punjab and in Smd, 
but it is found in some form or other in al‘ other 
provinces including Burma and finds its highest 
development in Madras In the rvotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small 
est tanks are controlled bv Government In 
the zeinindari tracts only tin large tanks are 
State works According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
"xtremely precarious 80 far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season 
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Meteorology. 


I he meteorology of India like that of otbei 
countries Is largely a result of its geographical 
position The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the North 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of mtenss cold The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro 
\inces of India the westerly winds and east 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be 
comes a superheated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous \olume of water vapour 
which it has picked up m the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean so that at one season of the vear partt 
of India are deluged with ram and at another 
persistent drv weather prevails. 

Monsoons — The all important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
siasoos known as the summer and winter mon 
Moons liming the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wca 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air, 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season Ihe summer rains cease In the pro 
vmces of the North West Irontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after winch cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant These fine weather con 
dition® extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that bv the end of October they embrace 
ill pirts of the country except the southern 
half of the Penirsula and by the end of the 
year ha\ e extended to the whole of the IndiaD 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tem 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , 
to the south of these the nerth east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north east Trades and a gradually extend 
ing area of tine weather wbuh, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
tine weather conditions exist during this period, 
uz the Madras coast and the noith west of 
Indie In the former region the north east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September 
0»e summer monsoon, at the Madias Ob 
sen atory amounts to 16 46 Inches the total 


rainfall for the three months October to De 
oember amounts to 31 78 Inches The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North west India This region during January 
February and part of Man h is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward The number and character of thuse 
storms vary very largely from year to vear 
and In some years no storms at all are recorded 
In normal years, however, id Northern India 
periods of tine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbei weather (occurrirg during the 
pi&sage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months 
December to March, amounts to 6 7o inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4 66 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon 
soon ihese two periods of subsidiary rainb 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall In Madrasis, ns shown above of considerable 
actual amount while that of North west India 
though small m absolute amount is of the 
great< st consequence as on it largely depend 
the gram and wheat crops of North! rn India 

Spring Months —March to May and pari of 
June form a period of rapid contmuous increase 
1 of temperature and decrease of barometrn 
pressure thioughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transffrence northward 
of the area of greatist hint In March tie 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur m the Deccan , in April the area 
of maximum temperature between 100° and 
10a® lies over the south of the Central Fio 
vinccs and Gujarat , in May maximum tem 
pciatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in Tune the highest mean 
maximum tempeiatures, exceeding, 110° occur 
In the Indus Valley near Jacobabad lempe 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind Itajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe 
rature hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
Jacohabad on June 1 2th, 1019 During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India includ 
ing the disapj earance of the north east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas becomes i 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions These land and sea winds as they 
become stronger and more extensive initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storms 
In the drv plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
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is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive being 
know as “ Nor’westers ' in Bengal 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, Tndia has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes During 
the hot weather period, discussed above the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions Between the Equator 
and Lat 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
h that of the south east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat 30° 35° south a wind from 
south east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond To the north of this circulation 
? e , between the Equator and Lat 20° to 25° 
Aiorth there exists i light unsteady cireula 
tion the remains of the north east trades, that 
is to say about Lit 20° North there is a north 
ea Q t wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
tlio south east lrades mentioned above the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
btill further to the northward and m the lm 
mediate neighbourhood of land thoie are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the dilfcrence in the 
heating clfcct of the suns rays over land and 
sea It Is now nectssarv to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south west monsoon period The sun 
it this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south east 
trades circulation Thus the south east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward as the thermal equator 
ind area of ascent follows the sun in its north 
cm progress At the same time tlio tempe 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea area« 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfeiing circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breiks up the immense circulation 
of the South east Trades with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulition proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaoed by oceanic conditions — 
the south west monsoon proper This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five sixths 
of the people of India 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat 30° S to Lat 30° N the southern 


half being the south east trades and the north 
em half the south west monsoon The most 
impotant fact about it Is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and Hows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and m the course 
of the succeeding two w*»oks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep 
[ ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of t lie Bav and 
over Bengal and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further ai d blows 
as i south easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain The south west mon 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, viz , from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous ram prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows llie greater 
portion or the Anblan Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current blows 
directly on to the west coast districts 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range is 
foiccd into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hillj range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches mo9t 
of winch falls in four months The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of ram to the coast 
districts ami frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab Eastern Rajputana 
and the North west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the pionsoon 
current from the Bay 

1 he monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
wist and is thus directed towards the 
Lenassenm hills and up the valley of the 
Irmwady to which it gives very heavy rain 
That portion of this current which alvances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
md Assam gives very heavy rain to the low 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills The re 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
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from the southward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Gargetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir 

lo the south of this easterly wind of tht 
Bi> current and to the north of the westeilj 
wmd of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
1 debatable area running roughly from Ilissai 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails In this are 1 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probablv 
be light but that the storms from the Bav of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
1 lorn? this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
if ibe west coast the amount diminishes east 
wa d is below 20 inches over a laige part of 
tut centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras it is over 100 
mnes on the lenassenm md South Burini 
c >ast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
burma it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valiev and diminishes st< adily westward and 
is ouly 5 inches in the Indus Valley 


of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and Bhows the monthly distribution — 


Jan 
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Apl 

May June 

Bay of Bengal 


1 

4 

18 28 

July 
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Bay of Bengal 41 

36 

45 

84 
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2 

15 
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Arabian Sea 2 


1 

1 
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I he preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through 
out India during the year but it must be re 
muubtrtd, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal and tint in some 
yeirs thist v illations are very large ilns is 
more partu ularlv the case with the discontinuous 
element runfall Lhe most important va 
nations m this e'ement which may occur are — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
bung most frequent m North Bombay 
and North west India 

(2) A prolonged break in July or Augugt or 
both 


lhe month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is — i 


(3j Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the c< untry 
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9 
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0 
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Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon pen id In 
the Arabian hea they oidjrarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz , 
May an J November, but in the Bay they form 
a consti ntly recurring feiture of the inonsoon 
season lhe following givea f he total number 


'4 'i lhe letermination throughout the moi 
soon period of more ram than usua 
to < nc part and 'css than usual to an 
other part of the country Examples 
J of tins occur every year 

] About vhe mi Idle cd Septembei flue ai d 
| fit^h wtathei begins to appear in the extreu c 
1 north wc^t of Incha Ibis area of line wiather 
and dry winds extends eastw ml and southward 
the area of ruinv weither at the same time cop 
tructniR till by the end of October the rainv 
area his retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of Decembu 
has disappeired from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout ibis 
proe<ssion with the nuim rous variations ind 
modifications which are insepirible fiom 
meteorological conditions repeats itself y< u 
after vear 


(For monsoon oj 1930, hh pa^c 34(0 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


Functions of the Department — The India 

Meteorological Department was instituted in 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date 1 he vinous duties 
which wire imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties lhe main exist 
mg functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed may be 
briefly summarised as follows — ■ 

(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms 

( b ) lhe issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships 

(c) The maintenance of systematic iccords 
of mett orological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation betwun weather 
and dise ise 

( d ) The issue to the public of up to date 
weathu reports md of rainfall forecasts I hese 
duties wer< originally recommended by a Com 
mittee of Lnquiry into the causes of famine 
in India 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character but partnrularlv reguding tiopical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 

(/) lhe issue of seasonal r iinfall forecasts 

(g) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy lainfall by special telegrams to distint 
officers on departmental warning lists ( e q , 
canal and railway engineers) and by means ol 
the ordinal v daily weather telegram to the 
public in general 

(h) Supply of meteorological astronomic il 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals 

( i ) Technical supervision of rainfall registra 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities 

0) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of mstru 
ment carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons 

(fc) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
in collaboration with the Royal Air Force 

(Z) The training and examination in meteo 
rology of candidates for air pilots licenses 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculture a subject on which the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India made 
recommendations 


In iddition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

(n) Determination of time in India and thf 
issue of time signals also the dett rmination of 
errors of chronometers foi the Royal Indian 
Navy 

(o) Observations and researches on terres 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona 

(p) Regular ^tudy (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physn r 
Observatory at Kodatkanal 

(q) Maintenance of scismological instrument? 
at vanous centres 

ORGANISATION 

It is necessary to note that practical metto 
rology implies a meteorologu al organisation 
note merely individual met< orologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local obser 
vations The miking of a single forecast In 
any of the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires tin co operation of some hundreds 
of persons In India some 400 observers 
co opcrati duly to take simultaneous observa 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their reports to telcgr iphists who tunsmit 
them to forecast centres, where for rapid 
assimilation clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based lhere are other obseiva 
tories which tike obsei vations for dim itological 
purposes but do not telegraph them 

An effluent system of telegraphic communica 
turn of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations This is 
ri cognised in the International lele communica 
tion Convention 

While the above is true in gcncril of all 
ipplu itions of practical meteoiology its ap 
plication to iviation involves the existence of i 
spei laliscd and particularly designed organisation 
Aviators requne detailed information about the 
weather, they wish to know winds at different 
levels have information about visibility fogs 
dust storms, thunderstorms height of low (louds 
etc along with forecasts of changes in these 
elements Many of these are local short lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga 
nisation of international airwavs have been 
embodied in Annexe G of the International 
Convention of Air Navigation In accordance 
with these recommendations, expert meteorolo 
gists should be stationed at aerodromes at 
reasonable intervals along the airway to supply 
to the aviation personnel current Information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
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routes up to the next aerodrome of the same 
dass forecast centres should be established 
at least at each main aerodrome along aerial 
routes and forecasts prepared at such centres 
should be transmitted to the other aerodromes 
lor the information of pilots Other recom 
inendations refer to hours and kind of observa 
1 10 ns and manner of codifying them 


In Europe practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice daily, 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours In the United States of America reading* 
are made at least twice daily at all observatories, 
c\cry three hours at most observatories near 
air routes and every hour at observatories 1 
dong air routes In addition, every aerodrome 1 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 1 
from certain stations along the air routes a few 
of these at half hourly and most at hourly 
intervals in order that the aviators may be ! 
supplieu with current up to date information 
of ictual weather on the air route itself In 
India* the meteorological service for uiition 
is tor financial reasons not able to attain the 
ra'aimum recommended in annexe G of the 
International Convention The net work of 
observatories in India is much sparser than 
1 hat m Europe and America and the frequency 
of observations taken at each of them much 
smaller The four thousand mile air route 
hetw<en Bahrein and Victoria Point is served 
by two forecasting centres at Karachi and 
Cilcutta which prepare two synoptic charts a 
dav based on observations taken twict daily 
it observatories reporting to them lhe sole 
forecasting centre in Southern India is at Poona 
where ficilities are availible for the issue of one 
iorccast dailv lhe opening of a chain 
wireless stations along the main trins India 
air route has enabled specnl meteorological 
i icihtiesto be made available to airmen filing 
along that route A system oi exchange oi 
current weather reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route and oi voluntary 
1 ©ports of warning of adverse weather has been 
introduced with the co operation of the Director 
(1 Wireless and the Director of Civil Aviation 
miking it possible lor each wireless station to 
h iv c m a t ollected form the information regard 
in f actual weather at neighbouring stations on 
th( dir route for supply to iiiers Stations taking 
part m the scheme are Karachi lodhpur 
Delhi, Allahabad Calcutta Chittagong, \kyab, 
sandow iy Bassein Rangoon and Victoria Point 
Apart from routine observations at stated 
tunes, airmen can obtain information of current 
local weather at any time by wireless by special 
requisition 1 urther the transmission ilong the 
wireless chain twice daily, of the latest w eather 
forecasts md upper wind and low cloud informa 
tion for each part of the air route has been 
arranged This enables the latest weather 
reports to be available to air craft in flight as 
well as at the principal aerodromes on the route 
where they are displayed suitably on weather 
notice boards 

I or the Karachi Madras service arrangements 
exist for communicating current weather in 


roller details of the aviation organisation 
entitled 4 Meteorological Organisation for Airn 


formation to aerodromes from a few observatories 
on the route to supplement the information 
available in the reports supplied by the fore 
casting centres 

In order to fulfil the various duties described 
above, the organisation of the department is 
made up of a central office, 7 sub offices 36 
pilot balloon observatories and 328 weather 
observatories of various classes to distribute 
over a region stretching from Persia, Aden, 
Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the east 
The central office at Poona is the administrative 
headquarters of the department The control 
over weather observatories including the res 
ponsibility for scrutiny of records and for check 
ing and computation of data received from them 
is divided between tiie offices at Poona Calcutta 
and Karachi I orec istmg for aviation is 
divided between these three offices and two 
offices at Peshawar and Quetta, the last two 
forecast for military flying and do not serve 
civil aviation Storm warning for shipping 
m the Bay of lk ngal is ( arried on by the Meteoro 
logical Officer at t ilcutti while similar duties 
in respect of the Arabian Sea are undertaken at 
Poona Lhe Upper Air Observatory AgTa, 
is m administrative charge of all the pilot 
balloon observ atom s in India, Burma and the 
Persian Gult The Bombay and A 11 bag Obser 
vatories specialist! in the study of Geophysics 
partuularlv terrestrial magnetism and seismology 
while the observatory at Kodaikanal specialists 
in the study of tin solar physics The nevt 
stction describes in somewhat grt iter clef ill, 
the g< neral duties of the offices mentioned ibov e 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES 

(a) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F U W 1 ) — 

The gentril admimstr ition of the depart 
ment is carried on by the Headquarters Office 
m Poona In addition it is in immediate and 
compltte charge of all second third, fourth 
and tilth (1 irs weather observatories m Kashmir, 
Gujarat, ( entral India, the Central Provinces 
and the Pcninsuli md is responsible for the 
scrutiny oi records and checking and computa 
turn of data received from them It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
hrst second third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary 
of general weather conditions with forecasts 
of probable changes in weather during the 
next 24 hours for the whole country It 

undertakes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
for practicilly the whole country except north 
« ast Indii md the issue of warnings for 
storms in the Arabian Sea Its duties on behalf 
of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to airmen on routes in central and 
southern India for the Karachi Madras air 
service it issues forecasts for the major section 
vi z, Ahmedabul to Madras Jhis ofhct 
prepares and publishes the Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Weather Reports and an Annual 
Volume entitled the India Weather Review 
and issues two annuxl volumes containing 
rainfall data of about 3 000 stations m India 
In collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 


are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
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also publishes an annual volume containing 
all upper air data collected in India It is 
responsible for the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc , for all 
observatories in India It issues long range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts for the country 
It collects and examines weather logs from 
ships in the Arabian Sea It supplies all 
weather observatories with instruments 
and stores from the stock, which it maintains 
It is also responsible for the design, specification 
test and repair of all meteorological instru 
ments On Its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Headquarters Office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory It also has facilities for research 
in theoretical and practical meteorology It 
is now one of the two main centres for the con 
duct of upper air research in India , sounding 
balloon work directed from there has been 

S responsible for our present extension of 
;dge of the free atmosphere over the 
Peninsula Publications of meteorological 
research in the Department are edited and 
issued from Poona This office also collects and 
compiles, for the International Commission 
the upper air data collected over India Ceylon 
Siam, Indo China, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Somaliland and British East Africa 

A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
been sanctioned temporarily and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Itesearch 
Its statistical investigations include a critical 
enquiry into the available data on the 
area and yield of crops for the various 
presidencies and districts in India and 
after careful selection, the correlation of some 
of them w’th the accumulated meteorological 
data On the experimental side, it aims to 
study microclimatology, evolve suitable ins 
truments for such work, standardize methods 
of observations and in general undertake a 
detailed study of the air layer near the ground 

(6) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta (F P Wj S T ) — The 

Alipore Office serves as a regional forecast 
centre and is responsible for the publi 
cation of the Calcutta Daily Weather .Report 
for storm warning in the Bay of Bengal and for 
heavy rainfall warning in north east India It 
issues weather leports to airmen on routes 
lying in Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the east United Provinces , on the 
trans India route, its responsibility extends over 
the section Allahabad to Victoria Point To 
meet the needs of aviation, an afternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long 
established morning chart, the area of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, in the area comprising 
Burma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Provinces 
including the checking and computation of 
data therefrom It also supplies time signals 
by time ball to Fort William, by wireless to 
shipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph and railway 


systems It is also a first class weather 
observatory, pilot balloon observatory and 
seismological station 

(e) Karachi (F W* P A ) —This office 
was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation It now issues weather 
reports for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts and in 
Sind Rajputana, the Punjab, west United 
Provinces and north Gujarat On the empire 
and international air route across India its 
responsibility extends over the section between 
Bushire or Bahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the east 

The forecasting office is temporarily located 
In Karachi Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Drigh Road Civil Aerodrome when buildings 
are provided there Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Road 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
tliird, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North 
West Frontier Province the Punjab Sind, 
Rajputana and the west United Provinces As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from obser 
vations received from the observatories under 
its own control A daily weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 
moasure 

j (d) Upper Air Observatory Agra 

(U W 1 S) — 4.gra Observatory Is the head 
quarters of all pilot balloon work in India It 
is responsible ior the maintenance and super 
vision of the work of the pilot balloon obser 
vatories in India Burma and the Persian 
Gull and supplies them with the equipment 
necessary to carry on their daily observations , 
these duties have necessitated the provision of a 
hydrogen factory to make hydrogen gas and 
compress it into tubes, as well as the pro 
vision of a workshop for the design, manu 
facture and repair of instruments, principally 
for upper air work All data from pilot 
balloon observatories are collected, checked, 
and statistically summarised at Agra This 
observatory is also a principal centre of upper 
air research work m India The sounding 
balloon work there (in the course of which 
balloons have provided information of conditions 
up to as great a height as 90,000 feet) has 
been responsible for most of our present 
knowledge regarding the free atmosphere 
over India There is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory 

( e ) Colaba and Alibag Observatories 

(W 1 S T M) — These observatories specialise 
in the study of geophysics, particularly terres 
trial magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory The routine magnetic work at 
Alibag, as well as the publication of the magnetic 
data, is arranged in accordance with the re 
commendations of the International Commission 


t Classified into various classes, the number as it stood on 31st March 1934 would be distributed 
as follows — 

Wi-15, W*-166, W3-86, W* = 22, W&-24 and W6=15 
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for Terrestrial Magnetism The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the deter 
mlnatlon of time , and the Colaba Observa 
tory is responsible for the time ball service at 
the Bombay Harbour and the rating of chrono 1 
meters belonging to the Royal Indian Navy 
In recent years researches on atmospheric 
electricity and microseisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertaken there 

(/) Kodaikanal (Sp Wi S ) — The ob 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study 
of the physics of the sun and is specially 
equipped for spectroscopic observations and 
research The routine work is decided in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
International Astronomical Union which pre 
vent any serious overlapping of work in thel 
comparatively few solar physics observatories | 
in the world This observatory also undertakes I 
the duties of a first class weather observatory I 
and a seismological station 

( 0 ) Quetta and Peshawar (F W 1 P A ) 

Aviation on a regular basis was first stared in 
this country by the Royal Air Force In north 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting was first experienced there Two 
forecast centres were accordingly started in 
1925 at Quetta and Peshawar each under 
an R A J Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore Peshawar Quetta -Karachi air 
routes for R A 1 aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own 
immediate neighbourhood Route forecast 
for the Royal Air lorce flying over the 
Punjab, Waziristan North West frontier 
Province Baluchistan and Sind are issued by 
these offices The Meteorological Department 
has been exercising full technical control over 
the work of the two offices, supplying instru 
ments, meeting the cost of the staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatories An officer 
seconded from the Indian Meteorological Service 
but paid by the Royal Air Force is now holding 
the post of the Meteorologist at Quetta the 
office at Peshawar is in charge of a Royal Air 
Force officer who is under the technical, not 
administrative control of the Meteorological 
Department 

7 The auxiliary centres are situated at 
Rangoon, Akyab Dum Dum*, Allahabad 
Jodhpur and Drigh Road The professional 
or Meteorological Assistant stationed at these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him 


Meteorological Office, Poona. — Dr C W 

B Normand, M a , p Sc (Edin ), Director 
General of Observatories 

Meteorologist* — Dr S K Banerji, M sc , 
(Calcutta) Mr V V Sohoni B \ M Sc , 
(Bombay) (on leave) , Dr K R Ramanathan, 
(Hons ) b sc (Bombay) M sc , and ph D (Lond ) 
Mr S Basu, M sc (Allahabad) Mr J M Sil , 

B A (Calcutta), B Sc (I ng ) (Boston Tech ) 

Dr S R Savur, M A (Madras) ph d (London), 
anil Mr A A K Roy, B sc (Cal ), b a (Oxon ), 

M a D sc (Madras) , Dr K J Kabraji B A 

Assistant Meteorologists — Mr V D Iyer, 

b A (Madras) , Mr Barkat All, BA, M Sc 
(Punjab) Mr B N Screen! vasaiah M sc 

(Calcutta) Dr K Das, m sc (Punjab), ph D 

(lond) Mr b b 111 msc (Lucknow A Lond ), 
Die and Mr U N Ghosh M sc (Otfg ) 
Agricultural Meteorologist — Dr L A 

Ramdas m a , Ph D (Calcutta) 

Agricultural Assistant Meteorologist — 

Dr R J Kalamkar, B Ag , b«c (N igpur), 
Ph l) (London) 

Upper Air Observatory Agra. — Mr G 

( hatterji M Sc (Calcutta), Meteorologist 
in chirge, Di N Jv bur, DSC (Allahabad) 
Meteorologist Mr S I Malurkar B sc 
(Mys ), msc (Cant ib ) Assistant Mcteorolo 
gist Mr S P Vt nkiteshwaran B a (Hons ) 
(Madras) md Dr A K Das m sc (Cal ), D sc 
(Paris), Assistant Meteorologist 

Meteorological Office, Alipore, Calcutta — 

Dr S N Sen, M s< (Ctl and lond) PhD 
(lond) Met< urologist Mr B K Roy M sc 
(C ilcutta) Assistant Meteorologist Mr S 
K Das M sc (Dacca and Lond ), DIO (Lond ), 
J* R M<t See Sec (lond), Assistant Miteo 
logist and Mr ( ltamaswamy, M a (Hons) 
(Madras ) Assistant Meteorologist 

Meteorological Office, Karachi — Dr S K 

Pramamk M sc (Iucknow), Ph D (Lond), 
DIC Meteorologist Dr B N Dtsai, M Sc 
(Bombay) PhD (Ldin ), b a , il b (Bombay) 
Assistant Meteorologist and Dr S Mai M sc 
(Benares), Ph D (Lond ) Dio Assistant Meteo- 
rologist 

Meteorological Office, Bombay — Dr S 

C Roy m sc (Calcutta), D sc (Lond ), 
Meteorologist 

Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal — 

Di T Royds, d Sc (London) Dinctor and 
Dr A L Nariyan, m a d sc (Madras) Meteo- 
rologist 

Meteorological Office, R A F , Peshawar — 

Mi L H btarr, Meteorological Officer 

Meteorological Office, R. A. F , Quetta — 

Mr P R Krishna Rao B sc (Mysore) (Offg ) 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carried on by the Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta, for want of proper building accommodation at Dum Dum 
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Monsoon of 1936 


MONSOON 

There were no pronounced breaks m the 
monsoon but the precipitation of the period 
June to September, was unevenly distributed, 
there being several spells of heavy rain m the 
the Gangetic plain, giving rise to serious floods, 
and scanty rains in the Deccan and Gujerat 
Averaged over the plains of India the season s 
rainfall was in excess by 4 per cent 

June — 1 he Arabun bea branch of the 
monsoon was established in Malabar on the 20th 
May It advanced noithwards as a rather weak 
and shallow cunent but strengthened somewhat 
along the west coast early in the month, and also 
entered th( Peninsula temporarily Larly in 
the third wuk of June it again strengthened on 
the west coast and remained fairly vigorous over 
tilt Peninsula during the last ten days of tho 
month Undei the influence of a storm which 
formed in the north 13 ly on the lltli the Day 
monsoon extended into the central paits of tin 
country, Gujarat and temporarily to the United 
Provinces A strengthening of the monsoon 
current towards the end of tin third week led to 
the establishnu nt of the monsoon in the United 
Provinces and its extension into north west 
India A depression forirn d on the 20th near 
the Sandheads and strengthened the monsoon 
from the lvonkan to Oiiss i while anothi r depres 
sion which appeared ova the Central Provinces 
on the 28thand tiavelled westwards strengthen 
ed it generally in north west India and caused its 
extensioninto bind btvt re floods were reported 
from Assam the ( entral Provinces and tin 
United Provinces causing dannge to life and 
property 

July — Tht monsoon was active in north east 
India tin United Provnnts the i ist and north 
Punjab and in and aiound the Ci ntial Provinces 
This activity was mainly due to (1) two depres 
sions which passed inland ironi the Bay of 
Bengal on the 3rd ind 23rd ot the month (2) 
two land depressions whnh appeared near 
Lucknow on the 7th ami 27th ind (3) a low 
pressure wave which pas&d inland from the 
north wi st angle of tin Bay on the 18th In 
partu ul ir the two Lucknow dc pressions were 
responsible tor heavy run in the United Pro 
vinces as a result of whn h severe floods oci uri ed 
in the Ramganga Gumti I ipti and Gogia 
Tivers and caused consider iblc damage to a 
number of villages and towns 

August — During the lhst flv< days of the 
month the monsoon was strong in and iround 
the Central Provinces and caused widespread md 
locally heavy rain there lhe following were 
the chief features of the \vt ather during the next 
three weeks (1) The marked activity of the 
seasonal trough of low pressure over the Gangetie 
plain between the 5th and 10th resulting in 
strong monsoon in the United Provinces and 
northeast India, with very heavy ram in the 
east United Provinces leading to serious floods 
then onei again (2) Two depressions, which 
formed in the Bay of Bengal off the Orissa coast, 


OF 1936 

on the 16th and the 24th respectively crossed the 
Orissa coast Both filled up over the Contral 
Provinces, the first on the 18th August and the 
second on the 1st September these gave 
abundant rainfall over the Central Provinces 
and Orissa The first of these also strengthened 
the monsoon over the Peninsula as a whole, while 
the second caused spell of strong monsoon over 
the north Madras coast and north Hyderabad 
But for these two spells and another along the 
west coast and the north Deccan during the 
first week the monsoon was gem rally weak over 
tho Peninsula during tho month The Bay 
branch of the monsoon was fairly active in I ower 
Burma There were spells of strong monsoon in 
noith west India, particularly along and near 
the western Himalayas, between the 3rd and the 
5th the 10th and the 12tli and the 17th and the 
22nd 

September — The monsoon was strong from 
Bengal to the east Punjab and in and around 
tho west Central Provinces on tin first two days 
After the 3rd, it weakened in Bcngil and Assam 
but continued to be active from Ihota Nagpur 
to the west United Provinces, and in the Central 
Provinces till the 5th In association with a 
depression which forming in the north Bay of 
Bengal off the Orissa coast on the 5th, travelled 
across the cential parts of the country and 
meiged into tile sc ison il low over northwest 
India after four days, the monsoon was strong 
in Onssa, tho Central Provinces, Gujtrat and 
north west India generally It continued to be 
active over northern and central India till tho 
12th after which its activity was confined to 
north east India 

The Arabian bci monsoon wis gent rally weak 
ovei tin Peninsula during the first half of the 
month while the Bay branch was utive during 
the first week in Burma and weakened there ifter 
By the middle of the 3rd week the transition 
type ot weather began to set in and thunderstorm 
activity commtmtd in the Peninsula and north- 
east India Jins ictivity increased in the 
Peninsula aftei thi 23rd and in consequence part 
of the Deccan paitially made up its deficiency 
of rains during the monsoon proper 

October — lwo severe cyclonic storms formed 
in the Bay of Bengal one in the first wtek and 
the other m the fourth week The former which 
developed in the central Bay and crossed the 
Orissa coast recurved via Chota Nagpur to east 
Bengal It causid widespread and locally heavy 
rain in Burma and noith eist India including 
Orissa The second formed in the south Bay 
and crossed tho Gircars coast causing widespread 
and locally heavy rain along the east Madras 
and Orissa coast and in the Contral Provinces 
The noith east monsoon set in over tho Bay of 
Bengal earlv in the third week of the month and 
was established towards the middle of that week 
A western disturbance passed across north west 
India but the associated rainfall was scanty 
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The total rainfall for the season — June to September — averaged over the plains of India 
was 38 2 inches, 4 per cent in excess of the normal The following table gives detailed 
information of the seasonal rainfall of the period 


Rainfall, June to September, 193G 


DIVISIONS 

! 

Actual ' 

Normal 

Departure 

from 

Normal 

1 

Percentage 

Departure 

from 

Normal 


Inches 

Inches 

Iuches 


Burma 

61 8 

61 9 

— 0 1 

0 

Assam 

63 1 

6b 1 

— 3 0 

— 5 

Bengal 

51 2 

54 3 

— 0 1 

0 

Orissa 

65 8 

43 5 

+ 12 3 

+e 8 

Bihar 

51 5 

41 9 

+ 96 

+ 23 

United Provinces 

5 1 8 

33 5 

+ 17 3 

+ 52 

Punjab 

17 4 

15 3 

+ 2 1 

414 

; 

North west Frontier Province 

7 3 

8 0 

— 0 7 

— 9 

Sind 

4 1 

5 2 

i - 1 1 ! 

—21 

Rajputana 

17 8 

19 1 

— 1 3 

— 7 

Bombay 

12 7 

39 7 

1 —70 

—18 

Central India 

32 7 

33 1 

-04 

— 1 

Central Provinces 

47 8 

40 5 

+ 73 

+ 18 

Hyderabad 

20 9 

26 5 

— 5 6 

—21 

Mysore 

22 7 

22 4 

-r 0 8 

+ 1 

Madras 

28 1 

23 > 

— 0 4 

— 1 

Mean of India 

38 2 

36 6 

1 

+ 1 6 

+ 4 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
m which great problems arise, produce a corres 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India For nearly fortj 
years it was the bogej of the Indian administrn 
tor The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no anxiety, 
md at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinei y was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency The reason for 
this is clear If we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three quarters of the people are directly | 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rams for its existence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
r un bearing currents then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year w.de tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass In the old days f here were no rail 
wavs to distribute the surplus oi one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
There were often no roads The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
si ore of food to fall back upon Nor hal they 
anv credit In the old days then thev died 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865 67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises 
After the famine of 1899 1900 this responsibi 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa 
mine reliel covering the whole field But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
4t the same time the scientific study of the prob 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacit\ 
of even the dry * zones The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian admimslra 
tion has therefore changed In an exceptionall) 
bad year it may create administrative diffi 
unities it has ceased to be an admmistiative 
ind social problem 

Famine under Native Rule 

Famines were frequent under Native rule 
and frightful when they came “ In 1630, 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables u a to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine In India 
under Native rule Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants * In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of tte ~60 
families at Swally survived He found the roitd 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them In Surat that great and 
< rowd^d citv, he could hardly see any living 
persons but the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had penslud in the 
town alone Pestilence followed famine * Fur 
ther historical evjdtnce was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the T < ono 
mic Transition of India It has come to be s( t n 
that whilst railways have checked the old 
fisluoned practice of storing grain in the Ml 
lages they have made the reserves, win re 
they exist, available for the whole of India In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine, the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the populition, famine 
whin it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food The machinery whereb> this is 
done will be examined alter we have seen the 
experiences through which it wis evolved 


History of Recent Famines 

Ihe Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first gicat and organised effoit to combat dis 
trtss through State agency It affected 180,t00 
square inilesand 47.500,000 people 1 he Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action but latei food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantity s Thirty 
five million units were rcli< ved (a unit is one per 
son supported tor one day) at a cost of 95 lakhs 
the mortality was very heavy, and It Is estimated 
that a million people or one-third ct the popu 
latlon, died in Orisea alone This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, an i the famine 
in Western India of 1868 70 The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a halt 
in Marwar, one million emigrated There was 
famine in Be har In 1873 74, then came the great 
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South Indian Famine of 1876 78 IhU affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab The total area 
affected was 257,000 square milks and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000 Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro 
gramme was not entirely successful The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 

5.250.000 in British territory alone Through 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Its 8J crores Charitable contri 
butions from G r eat Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs 84 lakhs 

The Famine Codes 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
The flrbt great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to ni^et later experience, form the basts of the 
famine relief system to-day They recommend 
ed (l)that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage sufli 
cient for support, on the condition of perform 
mg a suitable task , and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon it They advised 
that tin land owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by g(ncral suspensions of reveuue 
in proportion to the crop failure In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save lift, it is not 
hound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort Provincial 
todes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896 97 In that 307,000 square 
mliea were affected, with a population of 

69.500.000 Ihe numbers relieve 1 exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress Ihe 
cost of famine relief was Rs 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs 1$ crore, 
and loans giv<?n aggregating Rs If crore The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs 1| 
crore, of which Rs 1J crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality In British India was estimated at 

750.000 Ine experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyaii, which reported that the success attained 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1899 1900 supervened 

The Famine of 1899 1900 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
population of 59,500 000 la the Central 


Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
j Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute 
l it was intense in Rajputana Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar It was 
marked by several distinctive features The 
I rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca 
lity was thought to be famine immune were 
affected the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the bopo 
1 of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life A verv large area in the Indian 
States was affected and the Marwaris swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Rs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief and the total cost waa 
estimated at Rs 15 crores The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the dutv hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
1 responsibility of saving human life Aided 
l>> roans to the extent of Rs 3j crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
a 1 ministration into line with that in British 
India Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant the extensive outbreaks 
of choleri and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which foJ'owed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million The experiences of this famine 
were tollated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonneil This Commis 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, thev placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces 
sity of “ putting heart into the people Ihe 
i machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations constant 
vigilance and a full enlistment of non-official 
h p lp The wage scale was revised , the mi 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able 
bodied workers, payments by results \\<rc 
recommended , and proposals were made 
for saving cattle 

The Modern System 

The Government of India are now in posses 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought In ordinary times Govern 
meat is kept informed of the meteorological 
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conditions and the state of the crops pro- 

? [rammes of suitable relief works art kept up 
o-date, the country is mapped* into relief 
circles reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
□on officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and giatuitous relief 
given to the infirm On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the 1 trge 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and giatui 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with choleia 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains breuk 

Famine Protection 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the rein f of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection The fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tion from the extreme effects of famirn and 
drought, are railways and irrigation 3hesc 
are of two classes productive and protective 
Productive works bang estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans , protective 
works, which do not pav directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Jb amine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 187b It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Ra 1$ crores annualh or 
otae million sterling The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third toe avoidance of debt lho 
chain of protective railwavs is now practicaJJv 
complete Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigition Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an tlaboiate pro 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famme-susceptibJe district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burmi and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed «um every ye \t for cxp( ndl | 
ture on fimlne rinse innuil assignments! 
vam be expended on relief of f inline onlv, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up a Famine Relief Fund 'ihe 
kund provides, as its mam md primary object, ' 
for expenditure ou Famine Relief proper, the | 
word “Famine*’ being held to cover famine j 
due to drought or other natural calamities 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 1 
regarded as invested with the Governor ! 
General in Council and is available for expen I 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 1 
certain restrictions on protective and other 
works for relief of famine 


Relief 

The Outlook 

Such in brief Is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
p ist Yet everything goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal ecile of for 
mer times, even so recently as 1899 19U0 Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India Lhe deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked thin in the great 
famine of 1899 Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any tune in receipt of 
public assistance w r as never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand ihe shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant, the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year 

Increased Resisting Power 

lhe causes of this economic change in the con 
Jitions of India whose influences widespread 
are many We can only briefly indicate them 
hi re i here is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
( 2ung to ills village until 8tate relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors 
Now at tin first sign ol the failuic of t lie rains he 
■Ards up his loins and gois in search of employ 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
t I m supply of labour is, when general economic 
(onditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
I demand, or on the constructional works which 
ire always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country Ihen the ryot 
j 0 em rally commands some store of value, 

| often mistirmed a hoard Ihe balance ol 
< vports in favour of India in normal times is 
1 ipproximately £50 millions a year I he gold 
I ind silver bullion in which this is largely liquid 
ited is distributed all over the country, in sm ill 
i sums or in ornairn nts, which can be drawn upon 
i in an emergonev lhe prodigious coining of 
i rupees during the last two vears of the war, and 
i the continuous absorption of gold by India re 
i present small diffused savings, which take this 
j form owing to the absence of b inking institutions 
| and lack of confidence in the b inking system 
Liic li has been a largo extension of irrigation 
| More than one third of the land m the Punjab 
is now under irrigation and in other Provinces 
particularly in the famine susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains I he natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918 19, which swept off five 
millions of people Ibis prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity 
(The 1981 census showed an increase of ovtr 
10 million in the population since 1921 ) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country wnh ease , the spread 
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of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit Finally, there Is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine cod? there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an ermrg°ncv as 
that of 1899 Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the 1 md revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodd°r 
for the cattle with possiblv some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres 

The Increased resisting power of tlu people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon tow irds the end of the year 

1920 The distress which appeared In the end 
of 1920 persisted during tho early months of 

1921 and regular famine was declared In parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchis! m Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central Tndla 1 he lirgest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0 45 million which was consider 
ably less thm 3% of the total population of 
the area afh cted by the failure of the monsoon 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always S’opc for private philanthropy, 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large suras have been 
subscribed particularly in the Unital Kingdom, 
for thh purpose and in 1899 1900 the people 
of the United Stahs gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 15 lakhs in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of chant 
iblc relief in seasons of gt ncral disticss 

This Trust Fund in i few y< ars in< reist d to 
Rs 28 10 000 During 1 934 it increased further 
the invested bal mces of 1 ho United Provinces 
Famine Orphans fund being transferred to the 
Trust It now st mds al Rs *2,78 400 It is 
officially cilled the Indnn Peoples 1 amine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act 1890 The income of the 
Trust is administered by a board of m inage 


! ment consisting of 13 members appointed from 
different provinces and Indian States, Sir 
Ernest Burdon, koie osi, ics Auditor- 
General in India is the Secretary & Treasurer of 
the Trust The endowment of Rs 32 78,400 
j above mentioned is permanently Invested and 
the principal never taken for expenditure The 
income from it is utilised for relief work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings accumulated when 
expenditure is not necessary The temporary 
investments — in Government Securities — at the 
end of 1930 stood nt Rs 3,200 and the cash 
balance at the same time was Rs 28 OfT 5 8 
j so that the total available for expenditure at the 
commencement of 1937 was Rs 31 297 d 8 


The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed m recent ye irs Thh 
is tin result of the improved policy of Govern 
ment in regard to famine relief and of tho diffe 
rence In the meaning of the word famine In con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com 
munications and other fictors affected by 
modern progress An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given dir< cfc or through Co operative 
Societies to tide them over the peuod of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country ilso 
proves that the general economic progress of tho 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima 
glnable Famine in the old terrible senso of the 
term ins in fact ceased to occur This wa3 well 
illustrated by the ovents of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a fiilure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was homo with a mini 
mum of suffering The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished m their original senso that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for tlie 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods Jhe totil expenditure upon real 
famine in tho old senso was only Rs 50 000 
during tho year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distn ss caused by floods was Rs 4,75 000 
in the same year The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management oil lines 
according with modern needs 
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India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world In regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in thib 
direction have already been made India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demand* them Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of succc ssful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial de velopmc nt which has 
Beized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war. is now rapidly under wav 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non existent in India Water 
therefore must be stored for use during the dry 
season Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hillv regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op 
portunities Py the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future Further, hydro eieetric schaucs can 
frequently be a soclati d with important irriga 
tion projects the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating station*, 
and then attributed over the fields 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr G T 
Barlow, c i * , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to unde^-take the 
work, associating with him Mr J W Meares, 
"Mitt Flectrical Adviser to the Government 
of India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares 
issued a preliminarv report In September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem m India and outlinings programme 
of investigation to be undertaken In the course 
of the inquiry Mr Meares showed that Industries 
In India absorbed over a million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h p is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amount* 
to 11 million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
Is stated to be capable of givffig not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas while 
similar considerations apply to rivers In other 
parts Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies 

The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources 

Bombay Hydro Electric Works 

The greatest Hydro Electric undertakings m 
India are the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd and 
continued under then manigemcnt until 1929, 
whenthev were trmsferredto the management 
of the lata Hydro Electiic Agencies, Ltd , In 
which Messis Tata 8ons retained a substantial 
interest these undertakings are — 

(n) The Tata Hydro Llec 
trie Powei Supplv 
Company, Ltd Started mi 915 

(l/) the Andhra \ alley 
Electric Pow< r Sup 
ply Company Ltd ,, 1922 

(() The lata Power Com 

puny 1 td , 1027 

these Hydro Electric schemes hive a com 
bined normal capacity of 249 000 HP ind 
pro\id( electrical cneigv for the Cit\ of Bombay, 
Bombay subuibs, Jliam Ivahan and Creater 
Poona 

Bombay ifter Iondon is the second largest 
Citv In the British Linpiie and is the largest 
manufacturing centre m India Its population m 
eluding suburbs at the 1931 census was ] 129,313 
with a total populition of appi oxnpatelv 
1 900,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies Its cotton mills and other lactones 
consume about 150 000 H P which until these 
Hydio Electric schemes came into operation w is 
entirely produced by tlieimal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances 

the favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more thin 2 000 Bet 
above sea lev el within a few miles of Bombay 
Citv situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan 
tage of for providing Bombay City md viemitv 
with an idiquatc ind economical power supplv 
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The hydraulic work* of the Tata Hydro 
Electric Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor Ghats 
The monsoon rainfall is stored m three lakes, 
namely lonavla Walwan and Shura wta from 
which it is conveved in open masonry canals to 
the Torebay at Khandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is 1,750 feet or approximately 750 lbs 
per sq inch The normal capacity of the Powei 
Station at Khopoli is 48 000KW or 64,300 H P 
This scheme was formally opened bv H E The 
Gove rnor of Bombay on the 8th of February 
1015 

Investigations m 1917 18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra Kiver just to the North 
of the lata Hydro Electiic Supply Company s 
lakes where an additional 48 000 KW (or 
64 300 HP) could be developed lliese 
investigations resulted in the formation of 
the Andhri Valley Power Supply Co and 
the construction of the «< hemes th* principal 
fcitures ol which consist of a reseivou 
forme 1 by a dam about 190 feet high i cross 
"Tie Andhri liner and a tunnel 8 700 feet 
long driven through solid trap rock to tin scaip 
of tic Gbits from which the water is taken in 
steel pipt s 4 600 feet long to the tin bine -» m the 
gemnting station at Bhivpuri The h< id of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1 750 feet or ippioxi 
miMv " r 0 lbs per sq inch the cltcirical 
cm gy is ti amnutt ed to Bonibiy ovti i ti ms 
mission line 56 milts long ior augmenting the 
supply Horn Khopoli 

I hi Jiti Power Company s s<hcn< on tin 
Nila Mult River to t lie South Kist ot Homlux 
wa investigated and developed Along hues 
similar to the Andra Valky scheme aid has a 
normal installed capacity of 87 500 KW or 
J 17 000 HP The power is ti insmitted to 
Botnbiy over a tiansmisskm line 7b miles long 
mi is usod to augment the supply of the two 
eirhci t mipiniea to nulls tietoncs and 
r always 

J lie 1 its Hydro J' leclrit Powei Supple (o 
Lie Andhiu Valiev Pown Supply (o ind the 
I ita Powei Company opuatuu as i unit under 
on miriigenunt supple the evhole ot the 
eh tricil energy rtquncd by the Bombty 
Kleetrie supply d Tramways (o ltd the 
mijonty ot the nulls ind induvtiies in Bombiy 
t ltv tlu Ii B AC 1 Railway tor their biihui ban 
e h (tritieation the whole of the eneigy required 
by the G T P Railway in Bombiy ( ity and tor 
their m un line traction up to K ilyan the whole 
of tlu electrical energy lequjrcd by tlu Poona 
I lectrie Supply ( ompany ind the distributing 
Ietnsees m Jhana Kaly in and tin Pombay 
suburbs 

these three schemes opt rating is i unit under 
om management pi ovule in adequite and 
f cotiomical powe r supply m th* areas rnentioneel 
above tor all purposes J he i ite tor energy 
delivered to the Mills, biotones and liulways 
lias for sevcial years shown a steady decreise 
ind now averages 0 61 of an anna p» r unit 
which downward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions in ’•ease 


1 his power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombav has as a great manufactur 
ing, trading and shipping centre 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down Its 
steam driven generating plant and now takes 
its supplv in bulk from the various Tata 
companies is of note and it is of more th m pass 
ing interest to note that the PoonaElectnc Supply 
C ompany lias recently adopte d a similar course 
This is a phase of hvdro electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy In India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles ot 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and admlnlstrath e charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con 
sumer It Is a system which has become some 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200 000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed In 
India for overhead long-distance tr insrrmsion 

Mysore Ilydro-Electnc Works 

Hit first Hydro Elutru Schnne of iny m igni 
tilde umleitaken in Tndn oi indeed m the List 
w is tbit on the Ciuvcry Itiver in Mysore 
Stitc which with its genet it mg stihon t r ins 
mission line ind distributing system w is in 
auguiattd in 1902 

The ( nivtrv Rivu uses m the district of 
( ooig in the Western Gluts md Hows moss 
W\sorc State l he pimcipil object ot fids 
sebum wis (lie supph of powei to tin 
Mining comp nuts on (he ( olai Gold lucid 
ibout 92 miles lrom Siv is umidi un (he site of 
the gcrieriting station 11ns transmission lm 
was lor a number ot yens the longest line m 
\sn Since 1902 the supply of < leetnc il 
cmigv fienn Siv is umieli im lias been piovided 
tor Ganglion and Mysoie cities mcl ibout 200 
other towns ind villigts in the South basGrn 
U elf of the St ite 

1 he initial undeitikuur lies constantly been 
exp inded so tint its tot il e tpac ltv now st unis it 
46,000 1 H 1* 1 his is tlu in ixmium obtainibU 

lrom tlie w ite i ivulihh J his gie it in* lease 
his been mule possible by t lie construction ot 
the Ivushninj isagir rest rv oil ne ir Mysore lty, 
which ins icipmty of 44 000 million eubie feet 
oistoiage ibovc the minimum diaw olf 

Lhe number of the consumers ot ill <1 hs< 
continue <• lo lmieise lipidlv ev»n yeir wit 1 1 
gee if 1 v mcicised ekmuids lhe Government 
of Mysore hive tmonrietd this growth in 
(he use ot electric i! energy md hive unde i 
‘-uivev of Hydro Poyvt t usomees () t the St ite 
and prepuce! plans foi tin constitution 
ot a sec >nd gone latiru si it ion it the m j t 
e eonomical site 

liu moit impoifint site s wlmc i lfvdio 
Eleetiie jiowe st it ion tin l»e eonstnnltd ire 
Mekadatu tlu Shunshaw balls the Krislmanju 
sagar and the log balls (the Gersoppi balls) 
These power sites piovidc Mysore St ite with 
ample hydio powei resources to meet the i< 
quire meut sot the Statt fora long tune to come 
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Works in Madras 

The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first 
stage of the project being completed at the 
end of 1932 The waters utilised for the deve 
lopment of the scheme are taken from the 
Pykara river which drains from the Nilgiri 
Plateau having a catchment area of nearly 42 
sq miles The average rainfall in the area is 
110 in per annum, the rainfall varying consider 
ablj at various points 

The natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft 
which is higher than any other in the British 
Empire or America A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a total capacity 
of about 3,000,000,000 cubic ft , which will be 
utilised as required by the loadgrowth 
With full storage 90,000 H I* can be developed 
in addition to the 30,000 II P from the tail 
water at a lower site where a further drop of 
1,000 ft can be obtained 

The present head utilised is only 3,080 ft , 
developing a maximum of 22,000 HP A 
large forebay of 58,000 000 cubic ft capacity 
and another reservoir of 26 000,000 cubic feet 
provide the requisite storage Water from the 
intake of the river is led by a flume to t lie 
foreba^ from whence it is led through a single 
steel pipe to a surge pipe at the head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes eich m three 
sections of 27 in , 24 m , and 21 in m dnmetcr 
and 9 100 ft in length 

Three sets of direct coupled turbo generators 
of 10 900 H P each generate 1 phase, r »0 cycles 
11 000 volts which is taken through 110/66/11 
K V 7,810 KVA transformer and switchgear 
in the yard of the generating station and trins 
mitted to the receiving station it Coimbator 
60 miles away by a double circuit transmission 
lines 

The engineering features of the Mettur 
H\dro Electric Scheme provide an interesting 
(ontrast to the Pykara Hydro Electric Scheme 
now in operation The Mettur (Stanley) Dam, 
one of the largest structures of its kind m the 
voild, is 3 76 feet high and can impound i total 
of 93 500 million cubic feet of water This 
storage is primarily for lnigation purposes, but 
the water let down for lirigation is also to be 
utilised to the best advantage for the generation 
of hydro electric power 

During the construction of the dam foui pipes 
8 6 feet in diameter were built into the struc 
ture and equipped with the necessaiy valves 
gates, screens, and other fittings The function 
of these pipes was for surplussing from the 
reservoir during the latter pirt of the construe 
tion period ind for power generation afterwards 
Each of these pipes represent about 15,000 
horse power awaiting development Each pipe 
is designed to discharge a maximum of 1,250 
cusecs for power purposes 

The operating head will vary from 160 feet at 
full reservoir level to a normal minimum of 80 
feet The average head will be 1 35 fee t Under 
such water conditions a minimum demand of 
19,200 or 7,680 H P continuous may be met 
without the assistance of other plants 


It is proposed to instal four double horizontal 
Francis turbo generator sets of 16,000 horse- 
power each, one of which will be spare Only 
two units are to be provided at first, the third 
will be added in the third, and the fourth in the 
seventh vear of operation should load conditions 
justify the additional generating capacity 

The original scheme included four single 
vertical units of 13,000 horse power each but 
the Consulting Engineers to the Secretary of 
State for India preferred the arrangement out- 
lined above and their recommendation was 
adopted The plant when completed will thus 
be cajjable of a maximum output of 60,000 
horse power 

The generators will operate at 11 000 volts, 50 
cycles, having a normal rating of 12 500 KVA 
( ach Thev will be specially designed for 
transmitting power eventually to Madras 

Works m Kashmir 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jheluxn, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar The head 
works of the Jhelum pow< r installation are 
situatid six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20 000 electrical horse power 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k w , 
3 phase, 2,300 volt, 25 period generator running 
at 500 r p m , and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to miintain with safety for 
two hours The power house is of sufficient 
capacitv to allow of 15,000 k w generating 
plant being installed within it Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles The Installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now electrically 
lighted 

Recent Progress 

Apart from the development of the projects 
outlined above the past few years have witnessed 
comparatively little progiess in hydroelectric 
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works The Mandj Project in the Punjab, which 
utilises the water of the Uhi river for the genera 
tion of power with which a large number of towns 
In that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1933 The scheme has been 
formulated In three stages The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse power from the ordi 
nary discharge of the river , the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output , whilst the third would utilise 
the same water several miles down-stream and 
provide an additional 64 000 horse power 
Another interesting project is the hydro electric 
grid scheme in the United Provinces which 
will carry electric power to a large number of 
towns and villages and will, it is anticipated, 
nssist greatl> in the development of rural areas 


A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record It is interesting to note, however, 
that prelimmar\ investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water power site and to supply current to an 
I important area in which are situated more than 
! two hnndred tea factories 

JLhc Sutlej Hydio Electric Project at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been inde 
finitely shelv ed 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 was 
that of local government This w is one of the 
subjet ts transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leidership considerable developments 
have been essayed On the whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
of aoentury has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifost Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificaut and the financial 
support was small There are however many 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Govemmmt organisation, and from the 
villages arc built up the larger administrative 
titles — tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 

The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated aria and (very often) grounds for 
gearing and wood cutting Ihe inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings welded together m a little 
community witli Its own organisation and govt m 
ment, which differ In character in the various 
types of villages, its body of d( tailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artlsiiis 
and trad* rs It should be noted, how \i r,that 
In certain portions of India, eg, In the greater 
part of Assam in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
westcoast of the Madras Presidency the village 
as here described does not exist, the people li\ Ing 
in small collections of housi s or in separate 
honw steads ” — ( Gazetteer of India ) 

The villagis above described fall under two 
main elisses, viz — 

Types of Villages — (1) T li< severaltj'or 
niyatwari village whleh is the prevail nt form 
outside Northern India H* re Hie revmue is 
assessi il on individual cultivators Thi re is 
no jenut responsibility among the villag* r» 
though sonu of the non cult ivati d 1 mds mav 
be s t apart for a common purpos , such as gri7 
big anil wiste land m ty be biought under thi 
pkm'm only with tilt permission ot tin Revenue 
an horities and on pi> ment of ass* t>smi nt The 
villagi govirnmcnt vests m a In n ditar> h* id 
mm known bj in old vi rnai ular naim such 
as pitfel ni reddi, who is n sponsible tor law and 
onie r, and for the coll* etion of tin Gove rnment 
iev* nue He n pr< sents tin primitive headshif 
of the tribe or clan b> which the village wa< 
on? nallv settled * 

“ (2) Ihe joint or landlord v illage the type 
prevalent In the United Provinces the Punjab 
and the l'rontier Province Here the revtnue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole 
its incidence being distributed bv the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective rrsponsibility still, as a rule remains 


The village site is owned by the proprietary body 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, Is 
partitioned among the shareholders The village 
government was originally by the punehayet or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times oue or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities , but the art! 
fleial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains In a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word number ’ It Is this type 
of village to which the well known description 
In Sir H Maine 8 Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them ** 

Village Autonomy — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themsilves with the individual cultivators, but 
ri garded thi village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order This autonomy has now dis 
appeared owing to the establishment of local 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
md police organisation, the Increase of com 
munications, the growth of Individualism, and 
the operation of the indi\ idual raiyatwari system 
which is extending evtn in the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration , the principal village func 
bionaries — the headman, the accountant and 
the villigi watchman — are largely utllisi d and 
paid by Government, anil there is still a ei rtain 
amount of common village feeling and interi sts 
Punchayets — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village council tribunal, or Punehayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following sp-cial r< comrm nditions — 

“ While , then fore, we desire the devt lopmeiO 
of a punehayet system, and considi r that the 
objections urgi d thereto are far from iusur 
mountable we recognise that sui h a system 
ian only be gradually and tmtatively applied 
and chit It is impossibli to suggi st anv uniform 
and definite method of proetduri We thint 
that a comment eint nt should br made by givmt 
certain iimitid powi rs to Panehayets in those 
villagi inwhlih cinumstnnces are most favour- 
able b> r< ison of ho nog< ncity n itural jlntelli 
gi ncc, and f r< * doni from l nti rn il f* uds 1 lit si 
powers might b inert ased gradually as results 
warrant, mJ with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the system In other villagi s 
Such a pohev m hich must be thi work of many 
years will rt quire great r,ar< md disen tion 
murh patience and judicious discrimination 
between thi circumstances of different villages 
and then is a considi rable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers 
This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities and for present purposes it 
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i8 unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
Is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom ci rtain local matters, including judi 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, mav be assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration 01 village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases Other Governments have taken steps 
in the same direction 

Municipalities — The Presidency towns 

had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later uuder 
statute from comparatively early tiims, but 
outside of them there was practically no attorn pt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An A<t 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac 
tic illy inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to tin whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts i 
large number of municipalities was formed m 
ill provinces The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni 
cipal affairs and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self government, these >kcts did not proceed 
far It was not until after 1870 that much pro 
gress was made Lord Mayo s Gov eminent, I 
in their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to briug local 
interest and supervision to bewr on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, wmrh, among 
other things ext nd» d to the. elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
lepresentation generally and successful! v in- 
troduced In 1881 2 Lord Ripon s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self government 
Acts were passed in 1883 4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made al30 to intreasc municipal resources 
and financial responsibility some items of pro 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve 
lopment under local management being trans 
ferred with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day 

The Present Position — then are some 781 
munn ip ilities in British India, with sorm tiling 
over 21 million people reside ut within their 
limits Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have i 
a population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 50,000 and over : 
As compared with the total population of parti 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where It 


amounts to 20 percent ,and is smallt st in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent Id other 
I provinces it vanes from 4 to 9 per cent of the 
| total population Turning to the composition 
j of the municipalities, considerably more than 
I half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion 
I Ex officio members are only 7 per cent 
and nominated 25 per cent Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the non officials 
i outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipallth s are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
i Convenience and Instruction lor the dis 
| charge of these responsibilities, there is a munici- 
pal income of Rs 14 03 crores dcuved prlnci- 
pillv from taxation just over one-third 
i coining from municipal property contnbu 
' tionsfrom provincial re venue sand misci llaneous 
.sources Generally speaking, tin income of 
inunicipahtie sis small tin fourcitusof Calcutta, 
Boinbiy, Madias and Rangoon together provid 
ing over 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest items oi this expenditure tome under 
i the Iliads of Conservancy and “Public Works * 
which amount to 14 per cent and 13 per cent 
I respectively Water supply comes to 1 1 per 
Cent, Drtiutgc to 4 per cent and 

i * Education to over 11 per eent In 

some legalities the e xpe nditurc on education 
is considerably in excess of the iverige In 
tlu Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City forexaraple the c xpeneliture on education 
amounts to more than 21 percent of the total 
funds while In the Central Provinces ind Bcrnr 
it is over 17 j»< r cent 

District Boards — The duties and functions 
iSsigned to the muiiKipilitics in urb m are is are 
in rural areas entiusteel to distuet and local 
, Boirels In almost evciy district of British India 
I save in the province of Assam there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or tnoie sub dis 
I f net boards , while in Be ngal, M idi i ind Bihar 
and Orissa, there ire also Union Committees 
] throughout India at large tin re are some 207 
'district bouid with r >84 sub elistrie t bonds 
besides 45* T mon Pmchavats in Madras 
Hub nue lime ry his jurisdiet ion over a popula 
tion which w is over 221 miPions in 1930 31 
leaving aside tht Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Bo ltd numbered over 16 000 in 
1930 il of whom 73 per rent were elected 
As in the c esc of munie ipalitie s the tendency 
h i= been throughout Inelia to increase the 
elected members at tin expense of the 
nominated anel the offieiil niembeis The 
Boards are practically manned bvlndmis, who 
i eonstitutc 96 p< r cent e>f the veholc inember- 
1 ship Onlv 11 per cent of the tot il me inhere 
of all boardh ue officials ot anv kind The 
I total income of the Boirels in 1930 31 amount 
j ed to It*- U> 57 crores, tin average income of 
I eich board being 11s 2 00,000 the most 
,»nportmt item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent In Bombay 
and in the N W F Province to 68 percent 
in Bihar and Orissa The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which ha a come 
re markably to the front within the last three 
y ears ffhd civil works such as roads and bridges 
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Medical relief Is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the 
available revenue 

Improvement Trust — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities In the direc 
tion of social improvements In Bombay 
Calcutta Lucknow Allahabad Rangoon and 
Cawnpon the Improvement Trusts developed 
important activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q v ) In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is carried forward 
by the Bombay Development Directorate Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities 

Provincial Progress — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Solf Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villagos throughout the province Tho 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1 500 to more than 2,000 In 19*10 31 
tho number of Union Boards rose to 4,510 
There are also 12 Union Committees Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitudo for managing thou 
own affairs 

In Bombay the development of village self 
government ins also proceeded, as tho result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing tho power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the T egislative Council In this prcsl 
doncy, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two thirds elected majority of councillors m the 
year 1930 31 , and a distinct stop forwud lias 
been projected by the administration in tho dircc 


tlon of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies The policy of appointing a non 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num 
ber of non officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub districts (taluka) boards In 
Madras also the institutions of local self gov 
omment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner In tho United Provinces the new 
District Boards which consist of non official 
members only with elected non official Chairman, 
were plunged straight way into financial diffi 
culties In the Punjab municipal administra 
tion has shown improvement, tho general attitude 
of tho members in regard to thoir responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future 
In the Central Piovinces, the -sear 1920 wit 
nossed tho passing of a Local Self Government 
Act intended to guide into piopor channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters 
I The continued reduction of official members and 
[chairman and tho wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to tho 
' development of local solf government, leading 
i to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibly Another \ery important measure 
'regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
'1922 Its chief features are tho extension of 
| tho Municipal franchise, tho reduction of official 
and nomin ited mombers, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control In the North West 
Frontier Prounce, the institution of local self 
government is somewhat of a foreign growth 
An important extension of the elective principle 
'was made a }cir or two i go audit is hoped 
that this will pro\c » success 
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the Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti 
tufwl by (foverument in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and txpansion of Calcutta by opening up con 
grated aieas Javing out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of \enti 
lation or n creation demolishing or construct 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working cUsses displaced l)> the execution of 
improvement schemes 

The ongiu of the Calcutta Improvement 
lrust must, as i i the c ise of the corresponding 
Bomba} body, upon which the Calcutta Tru^t 
was to a large extent modelled be looked for 
in a mi dual enquiry winch wis instituted 
into the sanitary condition of t he town in 
1890, owing to the outbreak of pligue It wis 
estim ited that the lrust might in the ensuing 10 
>ears ha\< to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded ar^as, was 
649 995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
bv 25 percent, b} 1901 Ihe corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 093,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,734 

The problem of expansion wa3 difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghlj 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes 


Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial leglslat-uro and tho Trust instituted 
by it The Bill provided for a large e xpendl 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of \ wlioletimc chairman of the Board 
of Trustee', and tho membership of the Trust 
was flx< d at eleven 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1930 — Mr t W 
Gurncr tcs, Chairman Mr J C Muk 
herjea, Bar at-Law, Chief Executive Officer Cal 
cutta Corporation (ex officio) Mr D J ( ohen, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 Mr Prabhudayal nimatslngka 
elected by the elected Councillors Corporation 
of Calcutta under Section 7 (1) (b) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act 1911, as modified 
by tho Amendment Act of 1926 , Mr Charu 
Chandra Biswas 0 I E , elected by Councillors 
other than elected C ounclllors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
, Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 , Mr W H 
I Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
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of Commerce , Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt , elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , 
Khau Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, 
oie, Sir Badridas Gotnka, Kt , oil, Rai 
Bahadur Dr Haridhan Dutt, Mr Bernard 
Matthews pbiba.mtpi, appointed by the 
Local Oovemment 

During the 24 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely carried through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widoning streets and providing open 
spact s 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done away with and several 
roads of an iraoroved type laid out the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue 
300 ft wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee, now extended 
from Chowringhee to Shambazar It is 
intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chltpur Bridge But at present there is 
no direct connexion between Chltpur 
Bridge and the Barrackporo Trunk Road as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which Is the terminus 
of the Barrackporo Trunk Road and of the 
Dum Dum Jessore Road The Section of Chit 
taranjan Avenue near the Chowringhee end is 
well placed for commerce and trade and is 
likely before long to gain increased importance 
by being linked up with Dalhousie Square on 
the West by means of a new road 84 feet wide 
which the Trust have construct! d between 
Mission Row and Mangoc Lane A further 
extension of this road from Chittaranjan 
Avenue to Wellington Street on the cist is 
now in progiess 

In the north of the City, two large and 
fifteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore C hit pore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively 
The Cossipore Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area sur 
rounding the lake has been completed Pour 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta Some tennis 
courts are also being made The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds 
8everal wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened 

Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones This Scheme is known us 
Maydapati, Scheme No XXVII 

The new 84* ft road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there Is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 

12 


on the east The widening of Manlktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Manlktala 
Bridge whlcn has been completed forms a further 
extebsion of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft to the 
extreme eastern limit of Manlktala Another 
important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 60 ft road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with the 
side roads, opens up a very congested area anil 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollali 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the Improvement of 
Bara Bazaar The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road Is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied It has bet n 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act, and sanctioned by Govern 
ment Another scheme to which this Act is to 
be applied is the widening of a short length 
of Darmahatta Street and It will be interesting 
to see how the methods of assessment provided 
for In the Act will work out in practice 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under 
taken Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 croros cit of earth 
have been filled up Itussa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft for a length of one mile and 
100 ft for a length of another milo It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge To Improvo the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bignas with adequate grounds has been 
completed 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge The Calcutta Iramwajs Co 
Ltd., have now extended trxm tricks from 
Russa Road along Rash Behiry Avtmu to 
Ballygunge Station 

The Board In pursuance of its policy of 
carrying out schemes in the centre of the town 
and in the suburbs simultaneously, so as to 
have an adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
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of the town has carried out a large develop 
ment scheme for the improvement of another 
section of the undeveloped area between Bussa 
Bond and the Lake District 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No VIII C 
(New Ballygunge Road — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road) They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the mads with electricity The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
Proceed slowly in small sections The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds The 
utilisation of highly improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

1 he linking up of Amherst Street with T ondon 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
in two small sections The Trust lias construct 
cd a large park n ar Park Circus Scheme 
No VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 blghas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis The Gorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outer 
fringe of Entally As the scheme in vohed the 
demolition of a large number of bustcos, in 
vestigations were made to ascertain the 
best moans of reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of which a Rustic 
Rehousing Scheme at Christopher Road which 
will cost tho Trust Rs 2,70,000 for land 
acquisition and Rs 1,07,000 for engineering 
works has been taken m h ind 

The public squares vested In the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres In 1912, Mr Bom pas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that In the 
ratio, viz , about 9 per cent of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in 
eluding the Maldan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta's 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria) — another 250 acres 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes — 

In tho early stages three blocks of tlrrce 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built In Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bazti* <jt 


their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e g , school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Rs 2,44 868 and are 
let at very low rents— ground floor rooms 
at Rs 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft wide The total collection 
of rent during the year 1935 36 including 
previous year arrear was Rs 14,328 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
blghas were acquired within the area of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme — 

In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi detached 
houses were built The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
witii ths class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi detached houses This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme — Seven 
blccks of buildings containing one roomed, two- 
rocmed and three roomed suites lia™ been con- 
structed to re house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust This scheme 
has proved a striking success There ire 132 
suites for letting and tho rent recehed from 
these suites during tho year 1935-36, amounted 
to Rs 20,372 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme — This scheme 
has an area of 36 blghas well laid out in 96 build 
ing sites A new re housing scheme has been 
undertaken by tbe Board, as already stated, at 
Chri^opher Road for the bustee population to 
bo displaced by the execution of scheme No 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road) A 
special featuie of the new scheme is that the 
land is to be developed as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers Special facilities 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate 
ment purposes 

Bridges — Somt progress has bten made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Man ik tala, Narikeldanga and Bellaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides — on the west (In the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road The new bridges of the 
city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London The new 
> Bridges at Maniktala, Bellaghata and at 
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Sham bazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re building 


Financial —Capital charges daring the year 
1985 36 amounted to Bs 84 64 lakhs which 
Included Rs 72 98 lakhs spent on land acquisi* 
tion and Us 10 61 lakhs on engineering works 
Tho gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1935 36 was 
Rs 15,92,23,784 To meet this large expend! 
ture, the Trust his borrowed Us 3,19,50,000, 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land md buildings) h ive yielded Rs 7,24,16,944 
and the ri\enue fund fiom its annual surplus 
(nfbr pro a id mg for the servioe of loans) has 
contributed Rs 4 75 crores to Capital Works 


The Indian Ports. 


The administration of the affairs of the] 
larger ports (Calcut fa, Bombay , Madras , Kaiachx , 
Rangoon and ChUtagono ) is vested b> law in 
bodies specially constituted for the purjiose 
ihev have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government 
At all ti e ports the European members eon 
stitute the majority and the Board for Madras 
consists mainly of European members 


Figures for 1935 36 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts ( \den is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table — 



— 


Income 

! 

Expenditure 

Capital Debt 

( alcutta 



Rs 

3,00 27,620 

Rs 

3,19,14,314 

Rs 

24,50,94 403 

Bombay 



2 C6, 02, 138 

2,63,76,349 

19,86 32 695 

Madras 



31,40,183 

32,05,921 

1,53,77,785 

Karachi 



64,99,408 

64,21,023 

4,28,59,000 

Rangoon 



75,34,972 

67,33,811 

5,04,28,007 

Chittagong 



G 46 978 

6,60 926 

26,60,150 


CALCUTTA 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
aro as follows — 

Mr T H Eldtrton, Chairman 

Mr W A Burns, Deputy ( hair man (on 
leave ) 

Inerted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr A O Brown, Mr G W Leeson Mr 
f J- L Milne Robertson , Mr S t 
L\ttelton , Mr J lteid Kay , Mr K J 
Nicolson 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades’ Association — 
Mr H R No-ton 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce — Mr J C B inerjee , Mr Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr A L Ojha 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr M A Aziz Khan 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation oj 
Calcutta — A K M Zikariah, 


Nominated by Government — Captain C R 
Bluett R I N Air J A B< 11 Mr A F 
Hir\cy, Mr V L D Jarrad , Mr G 
N Bower 

The principal officers of tho Trust are — 
Secretary —Mr C W T Hook (on U iv« ) 

, Mr S L Dass (offg ) 

Traffic Manager —Mr W Steer (offg ) 

Chief Accountant — Mr J Dand, c A (on 
lca\e) Mr J G Mair, c a a s a a 
(offg ) 

Chief Engineer — Mr \ M Wird mice, 
A 11 I II F (offg ) 

Deputy Conservator — Commander C V L 
Norcock, obf,rn (Retd ) 

Medical Officer — Tt Col F J Anderson, 
mu ns, pros, IMS 
Consulting Engineers and London Agents — 
Me^sys Rendcl, Palmer and Tritton 
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The traffics figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows — 


Year 

Docks 

Jetties 

Stream 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port 

Income 

General 

Exports 

Coal 1 
Exports 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


) 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Rs 

1921 

22 

974,789 

1,687,222 

697,361 

622,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922 

23 

1,414,166 

1,1 74,041 

304,109 

680,053 



3,330,722 

2,64,75,522 

1923 

24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,920 



3,021,243 

2,60,89,027 

1924 

25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3,845,788 

2,78,23,304 

1925 

20 

1,494,442 

1,790,400 

352,714 

051,442 

2,231,637 

1,001,941 

3,887,592 

8,21,27,748 

1926 

27 

1 465,854 

2,476 794 

455,577 

963,297 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1927 

28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443 

480,307 

1,007,917 

2,689,180 

1,606,728 

4,633,569 

3,38,82 124 

1928 

29 

1,750,969 

2,644,256 

1,104,631 

1,049,668 

2 524,201 

1,700,559 

4,818,831 

8,41,82,729 

1929 

30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2,539,653 

l,64G,932 

4,985,999 

3,43,98,110 

1930 

31 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

046,844 

553,317 

2,145,837 

1,552,502 

4,381,953 

2,83,73,490 

1931 

32 

l,2ol,060 

2,595,912 

586,902 

380,324 

1,748,950 

1,365,076 

4,189,742 

2,67,01,863 

1932 

33 

1,123,420 

2,559,136 

362,023 

469,513 

1,665,432 

1,332,672 

3,828,983 

2,46,36,681 

1933- 

-34 

1,412,336 

2,191,523 

403,357 

440,783 

1,758,567 

1,307931 

3,870,343 

2,88,29,623 

1934 

3 r » 

1,4 18 452 

2,435,16 1 

744 671 

512,989 

1,792 876 

1,453 082 

4 008,874 

3 06,19 819 

19 k; 

36 

1 578 251 

2 200 2Q7 

440,178 

615,491 

1,970,630 

1,419,978 

4,048,127 

3 00 27 020 


BOMBAY 


Board op Trustees op the Port of 
Bombay —Mr G Wiles, osi, oie, ics, 
(Chairman) Nominated, by Government — "Vice 
Admiial A E F Bedford, 0 B , R N , Major 
General S J P Scobell CB, cmq.dso, 
Sir Maurice Braj shay, Kt , Mr L Wilson, 
Mr C W E Arbuthnot, c I E , Mr Syod 
Muna war Mr I H Taunton, I C s Mr N E 
Filial c B * ics Elected by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce —Sir Geoffrey Winter 
botham, Kt Mr G H Cooke, Mr R C Lowndes 
Mr W A Bell Mr G S Taunton Elected by the 
Indian Merchants Chamber — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt , c I E , mbe , Mr Lakhmidas 
Rowjee Tairsce , Mr Gordhandas Goculdas 
Morarji , Mr M C Matam Mr M A Master 
Fleeted by the Municipal Corporation — Mr 
Me>e r Nissim , Sir Jchangir Bomon Bchram Kt 
Fleeted by the Millowners Association -—Mr A 
populat 

scale tk 0 u 0wm g are the principal officers 
In th rust — 


lettable rT N “ Secretary, 

Street for A ’ Bar at-Lav 

found, however, tins* Department 
preferred to take their c B A v T . r Devutv 
to some place where theJ-* A > Sr Xcm’aSm, 


V I) Jog , Asstt Acctts A N Moos , O Hyde 
Junior Asstt Acctts , It Cour Palais A It 
Javeri , J P D Souza , Cashier, W T Wartak 
liy Audit Inspectors, V W Sabins A T C Mistry 
Supdt Establishment Branch , I X T Misquita 

Engineering Department 

Chie Engineer, G E Bennett, M sc , M Inst 
0 E M I Mech E Mu Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale-White, M A ,m inst 0 E Executive Engineers 
G E Terrey amice J A Rolfe A M c t e , 
a mime Senior Autt Engineers, P E Vazif 
dar lcf 1 M Surveyor, B 8c (Glae), 
a M 1 0 E , E L Everatt, a m i c e , H N Baria, 
Bce Chief Draftsman, L B Andrew, M L 
strutc e Personal Asst to the Chief Engineer 
S 1) Mello, Mechanical Superintendent, R B 
McGregor, A M I M E Asstt Mechanical Superin 
tendents, B C Sharpe, A M I m E , S J Watt, 
HUB, D V Kohll, b sp , Chief Foreman, 
B Shaw 

Docks department 

Manager , F A Borissow, Deputy Managers, 
W G H Templeton, F 8< vmour Williams, 
d s o , P A Davies and E C Jolley, Asstt 
Managers, A Matfcos, L E Walsh, F J 
Wirder, E J Kail, D L Lynn, C O A 
Martensz, j» f B Fenner, Ardeshtr Maneckji, 
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A It Jaywant G K Dukes “'nd F D Sou?i 
Cash Supervisor, r I) Silva , Cashier, Robert 
Fernandez 

Ratiway Department 

Manager, A 1 WitN Deputy Manager, 
II A Gaydon Asstt Manager s S G N bluvv 
P M Boyce and M L A Kizilbash , Asstt 
Traffic Supdt , W II Brady, Offi < Supdt , 
Subrahmanya Raghunathan 

Port Department 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G IClnoh 
D s o , R I N (Retd ) , Dock Masters, Alexandra 
Dock I J 'Williams and ( V M Ihoinis 
Dock Masters Putties <1 Victoria Docks 
( 1 n„lmd and F ^ Nicholson Port Depart 

mcnt Inspector and Supdt of Police J1 arbour 
l atrol W P Bigg Office Supdt Mos< 

a rniucl 

Pilot 1 stabiishment 

Harbour Master, C T Willson Master Tib l 
P ( Vint and A M JlmniMin 

Pilots, H W T T Da\ies, II H Church 
W L Brown, \V L Fiiend, R II Fried 
lander, W Sutherland, H I loyd Tone-* 
J Cook G E II Filth 8 P Elliott, T 1 G 
Wildland, J b Hawkts C J R Williams, 
I) Me kit and S II Bildwm 

I and and Bonders Department 

Manager , F II 1 aylor, FSI, mrsi 
Deputy Manager, B C Durant Personal 4 istt 
D A I Liu in BA, liM , Bar it I iw Office 
Supdt, D A Pcrurft Asstt Managers W H 
( ummings C P WitsonandW O linen Chiel 
Inspector, IT J Amu s 

Stores Department 

Controller of Stores, H E Lees lsf Assistant, 
VV T Wilson, 2nd Assistant, B I Davidson 

Mldioal Department 

Admxniblratue Medical Officer, Dr F D 
1 mi, mb mror, Medical Officers (North 
District) Dr A I) Karkhanawalla, Mils 
Superintendent, Antop Village, Dr M Vijayikir, 
J m A 3 
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lhe revenue of the Trust In 1935 30 amounted 
to Rs 2,4-V'3,2i2 and the expenditure to 
Rs 2, TO, 7 > 3 18 The result of the year s working 
was a surplus of Its 2 2> 7s9 under General 
Account which has been transit rr<d to the 
Revenue ltoecr\e lund and a surplus of 
its o_,ll > under Pilotage Account which 
has been transferred to the Vessels Replacement 
turn! lhe balance of the Revcnuo Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to 1 s r »2, >8 2 m» The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Its 3, 7 474 
The total debt of tho Trust at the ond of 
the year amounted to Rs 1/H(» 52 1 klu rcpa\ 
mint ot which is provided for by annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue tin aeiumu 
Iition ot tin sinking fund is at 51st Marih 
lOlbwasRs »_<> 1 > lakhs m addition to this 
ipiit troni property ippreuition the llcseru 
imi olh< i fund totulRs s7 77 1ikhs 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
I ist official year aggregated Rs 1 8i crores 
in valuo 

The number of steam and Rquare-rigged 
vessels which dmlng recent years ha\e ontered 
the docks or been berthed at tho harbour 
walls and paid (lues, excluding those which 
have unloaded and loaded In the stream — 


V 11 

Number 

Tonnage 

nett 

1916 to 1921 (avn 

tge ) 2 0S6 

1,758,888 

1921 to 1 02(> 

1,902 

4,574,817 

192G to 1931 

1 934 

4,749 570 

1931-32 

1 800 

4,588,577 

19 52 - y 1 

1,8 30 

4 091 185 

1933-31 

1 913 

r > 099 247 

19 4 5. 

1 904 

5 0 0 037 

19 33 ><» 

1 9 0 

r > 090 (j(i2 


T Do two dry docks were occupied during 
the year by 170 vessels, the total tonn igo 
amounting to <> r >2 7s8 an lucre isi ot 1M,7(>L 
tons from tin picvious u ir 


KARACHI 


Ti usTrrs 

(hair man — Colonel D S Johnston oir 

(1 ice ('hair man, J In ltd by tin float d ) — 
G II Risehi n ( horbes Foibes Campbell A 
fo , Ltd ) 

AproiNTi-D by Government 

Ingr Com dr G S Miskin bin (Principal 
Officer Mercantile Marine Department 
Karachi District; A lv Horn in (Dili 
sioiul Superintendent North Western 
Railway) Major J C Gam, mg 
(p A A A Q M G , Sind Independent 
Brigade Area) 8 ( sityiwidi \r a 
(O fh< latinc Collector ot ( u^tom^) Hatim 
A ADvi (Ri pri sent »ti\c of I iluuir) 

In enp in the Karachi Chamber of 
Commii ci 

T J I loekh irt (M ukirmon W uken/io A (o) 
J W Anderson (GrUiams Trading Co 


(Indu) ltd) TI S Bigg Wither obe 
B urmah Shell Oil Storige A Distributing 
to ot India I td ) 

FflCTED B\ THr lvARAOHI INDIAN MERCHANTS 
Association 

Srikishmdas IT luili, m \ ii l (ITarbhig 
wmdas (»li insh imd is) I ila Tagannath 
Bilaiam I melon, B be (11 B Bil trim 
Tagannatli) 

Llei j i d by thi Buyers & Shipi frs Chamber 
Ilarldas Lilji, Itoihiram Thakurdas 
Fl TOTED B\ THE KARACHI MUNICIPAT 
( OllPORATION 

Tikamilas Wadhumal M a (Oxon )Bar at Law 
Prinou \t omiiHS or Tin Tort Pi ust 
Chief I Ht/ina — W P Shepherd Barron 
M o , m inst ( E 

Deputy Chief 1 ngineer — D R lirow, MO, 
A M Inst 0 E 
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Chief Accountant — B A Inglet BA, c A 
Traffic Manager — F G Cangicy r> s o , m 0 

Deputy Conservator — Lt Comdr R It Caws, 
RIN (Retd ) 

Chief starch epei — R A Donde 
Secretary — Nenumal lekchand 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1935 30 

Revenue Receipts Rs 70 45,000 

Revenuo Expenditure Rs 67,74 000 

Surplus Rs 2,71,000 

Reserve Fund Rs 52 99,000 (Securities 

at cost price) 


SHIPPING 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1935 36 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,901 with a 
tonnage of 2 610,467 as against 3 713 with a 
tonnigo of 2 580,715 in 1934 3 > 928 steamers 

of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2 448 799 ngain a t 924 and 2,405,404 
respectively in the previous year Of the 928 
steamers 085 were of BiPish Nationality 
The imports during the vcir totalled 839,000 
tons agdnst / 31 000 tons in the previous year 
I he shipments were 1 015 000 tons in 1935 36 
against 1,175 000 in 193135 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1 855 000 tons against 1 9 j 0 000 tons 
in the previous year 


The following genthmen aro the trustees of 
tht Port of Madras — 

Ojfu icUs — Mr G G Aimstrong obe mo 
vd M inst t (C hnrman and Ti iffic 
Minagu) Mr P N Chandivukar BA 
LL b ( Colt < tor of Customs) C iptain B 
Gordon n 1 N (Pn sidi m y Port Officer) 

Non Officials — (1) Nominated by Govern 
ment — Mr II N Colam M inst 0 F 
Mr C \ Muirheid 

Representing Chamber of Commerce Madras — 
Mr W M Browning Mr D M lb. id, 0 be 
and Mr R D lXnmston 
Representing Southern India Chamber of Com 
mene Madias — M R Ry lv Sreeramulu 
N udu Giru M R Ry Diwan Bihulur 
Govindoss (haUioorblioojadoss Giru 
Representing Madras Trades Association — 
Mr A A Hajle*, Mr I G Luki r 
Representing Southern India Skin d Tlule 
Merchants Is sanation — Mr 11 S /acknah 
Sahib 

Representing Madras Puce Goods Merchants 
Association — M R Ry A Doraiswamj 
( hetty Garu 
Prim ipal Officers are — 

Port Engineer — Mr G P Alexander, M 
inst c E 

Deputy Conservator of the Poit of Malias — 
Lt Commander A D Bimngton, it N it 
(Retd ) 

Chief Accountant — M R Ry G Ycnkatiriya 
Pu Avcrgal M a 

Miehamcal and Elect) ical Fnjmeei — Major 
E G Bovvers, MO Mirr 
Assistant Mechanical Engmeei — Mr S W 
White M 1 Mar f amina 
Engineer and Dredging Master , Dredger 
Madras — Mr F G Cooper (on leave l 


for 5 months and 5 diys from 23rd April 
19 17 or date of availing) 

Assistant Engineers — M R Ry V Dayanandi 
K ninth Avcrgal b \ b 1 M R Ry S 
N igabushan im Ai\er \vtrgil ba me 
off (on leave for 3 months from 6th 
lubruary 1937) 

Assistant Fnqmeir (Electrical) — M R Ry K 
Subramania Aiyar Avergal me a i 1 f 
( on leave for 2 months from 30th Mirth 
1937) 

Harbour Master — Mr L T Lewis (on leave 
for 7 months and 20 days from 12th Novcm 
her 19 36) Mr L T Whitlock (Acting 
Harbour Master) 

Assistant Harbour Masters — Mr B Henmn , 
Lt ( ommandt it M Bist it N it (Retd ) 

A ssutant Traffic Managers — M R Ry M S 
Venkataraman Avugal ba (on leavi for 
1 month and 27 diys fiom 15th Fibrniry 
19 37), (\ctmg) Mr F I D Lanoy (ar 
valho , Mr L A Abraham ba f 0 i 

Deputy Chief t ceounfant — M R Ry R 
Rangaswamy Aiyar Avergal b a 

Di puty Chief Accountant ( Fnqmeering ) — M R 
Ry Y Mufhu^wamy Aiyar Avei gal ba 

Office Manager — -M R Ry G M Ganapitlii 
Aiyar Avt rgal 

The receipts of the Trust during 1935 36 on 
Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs 31 46, 183as against Rs 33,93,906 in 1934 35, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs 32 05 921 as against Rs 30 31 ,734 in 1934 35 
A contribution ot Rs 5 22 029 was made to 
Reserve I unds during 1935 36 697 vessels with 

an aggregate not register! d tonnage of 24.41,739 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year s figure of 784 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 20,09 138 tons 


RANGOON 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appomledby Government — A N Strong, m a 
Bar at Law (Chairman) \ T McCroath 
Lt Commander H R Inigo Jones, sin , 
L P 8 Bourne 


Ex Officio — Messrs W H Payton, I 0 s 

(Chairman, Rangoon Development I rust) 
W J Ward (Collector of Customs), 
and J E M Rowland (Agent, Burma 
Railways) 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 
Messrs C G Wodehouso (Vice Chairman) 

J Tait and H S Bowlby (One vacant) 
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Elected, by the Rangoon Trades Association — 
J I Gibson, c A 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
Shimcin Huio 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce — Viiju Dahya (on leave) It 1» 
Ihakkcr and N K Karinjia 

Elei ted by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U Them Maung, B A , M M F 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon — 
U II toon May 

Pnncipal Officers aio — 

S t unary — ( Witcher 

thief Accountant — b A Wethtrfteld, b v, 
A C A 

Chief Engineer - W D Beatty, B A , B a I , 
M inst c E 

Deputy Conservator —Commander C M L 
beott, k n (Retd ) 

Traffic Manager — W P Pu h ! 


| The income and expenditure on rovenuo 
account for the Tort oi Rangoon in 1035 JO 
1 were — 

Its 

Income 72,05,054 

Expenditure 69,51,709 

The capital debt of the yort at the end of 
the year was Its 4,91 28,667 The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on 31st March 
19 tO was Its 2,24,24,209 
The total sea borne trade of Rangoon during 
tho year 1915 36 was 5 240 500 tons of which 
1*125,546 tons were imports, 1,891,056 tons 
exports and 21,898 tons transhipment The 
total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the I ort was 1,508 with a 
total net registered tonnage of 4, 27 s , 039 showing 
a decrease in the number of vessels and a 
dc crease of 19 290 tons in the net tonnage as 
compared with tho previous year 


CHITTAGONG 


Chittagong in lastern Btngil, lying on the 
right bank of the river Kan.afuli at i distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor 
taut Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande 

The construction of the Assam Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta 
gong is the natural outlet 

Chittagong, Bengal I at 22° 21 N , Lon 0 91° 
59 E 1933 Pop 53 156 

Ti \I)L 

Impoits — bait mineral oil machinery te » 
estate stores rict coal and railw ly nnteiml 

Exports — Wax jute tei hides, cotton, c ipas 
nee paddy eggs, poultry and livt ■'tock 

Accommodation — \ esse Is of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Kirn dull to Chittagong 
at II W O b di aught of 22 it to 26 ft 

I here arc 5 berths for ocean going vessels at 
the Assam Bengal Railway jetties also two 
sets of fixed moorings 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long, provided witli 
hydraulic crants 17 to lift 35 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 Ions um pie shed accommodation ind jetties 
are m direct rail communication with the As« nn 
Bengal Railway system cargo in bulk being 
dealt witli direct into wagons Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L W b 1 


Provisions Ircsh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable 

Nangation— There arc tine e river bars two 
of which have been permanently improved by 
training works, and the thiiel is being simil irly 
treated The necessity for diedgmg Ins been 
very gicatly redueed 

Isight pilotage is in force except during the 
S \\ monsoon 

Charges — Port dues 4 innas 6 pics per reg 
ton Hospital dues 2 pics per reg ton Harbour 
Masters fee lis 32 Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs 32 swinging berths Its 16 
Berth alongside jetties lls 40, per day, mglit 
work and holidays extra 


llotagc not exceeding — 

Rs 

a 

Rs a 

10 ft ( o 20 ft itom 

67 

8 

to 304 4 

21 ft 

>37 

8 


22 ft 

'95 

4 


23 it 

4 19 

4 


24 It 

486 

0 


25 tt 

553 

8 


26 it 

634 

8 



1 ow ige by Port Commissi oner 0 1 ug 


Pent Authority Pent ( c>iTimis«ioncrs, Chitta 
pong 

Official Deputy (on cnator Commander 
T Cum ion, kin , Pent Juiginecr F J 
Green, B sc , M I c 1 Ac bceietuv A V 
Rimasubbi Aivar BA A s A A , Ac , I loj ds 
Agents James I inlay A Co 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


I he question of creating a haibour at Vizaga 
patarn to buppl\ an outlet for a large area ol 
fertile eountiv adjuent to the east coast of 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world was first formulated in the 
d»ys of the East Indii Companv That the 
ereition of such a poit would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned 
\ Izag ipat im lies in front of the only practicable i 
gip in the Inrricr of the Eastern Ghita, is 1 


formed bv nature to be the outlet of the 
Central Piovmces, fiom which a considcnbe 
amount of trade has taken this route in the 
pist, even with the imperfect cc n mumc Uions 
hitherto available A necessary complement of 
the scheme was the construction of the pro 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
now completed which with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal Jsagpnr Railway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro 
posed port and obviate the long and expensive 
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circuit by Calcutta A link lias also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance The 
loftv projecting headland of the Dolphin s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose 

The Government of Tndia with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the legislative 
Assembly, s motioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Par\ ill 
puram The work is completed md the line 
openei to ti ilfic I he\ also decided to 
develop the poit of Vizagapitam under their 
ducct tontiol and the pent his accordingly 
been du lured to be a major Pott 

J lie work was carried out bv a stiff of 
Engineers under the direct chaise of m J ngi 
neer m Chief who comes under the admmisti i 
tivc ehargo of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme a post which is held 
exotlhio by the Agtnt of the B N Railway 

Ilie scheme for the construction and develop 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade Lhe first 
stage is now complete Ships si uted using the 
llaibour m Oclobei 1 0 33 md the oflhnl 
opening by His Excellency tin Viceroy look 
]>' icc on lfith Du ember 1033 

Tin picscnt provision includes a 1 000 ft 
diameter J urniru Basin together with access 
to the steamer Betths and an Entrance Chan 
ncl dredged out to afford i passage 100 ft vwd< 
at the bottom Vessels of 2S ft bins di ift md 
5 30 it length ai e admitted at piesent 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft Buths 
his been completed anil equipped with 3 ton 
eleituc cranes Stoiagc aecommoel ition aggie 
gating 140 000 sq ft of covered aiei in thru 
single stoned sheds his been provided m the 
vicinity of the qua\, equipped with full l ulvv iv 
and road f k llities luo sin ds with hghtei 
bulbs hive bun (omplctcd tin c xport e u eo 
Spcml facilities hive been provided for the 
storage md shipment of man-.mesi oie in 
addition to the qua\s, foui Moorin., Berths 
hive been instilled uound the Bism and 
additional facilities piovided toi dealing with 
lightered caigo 

A large area of 1 md has been reel limed in 
the course of the dredging opei ltions md it 
has been laid out m blocks served bv broad 
roadwavs Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns Water supply 
and electnc lighting linvt. been arranged for 

The floating equipment of the Harbour < om 
prises five tugs of 1 500 (>00 450 130 md 100 
H P respectively ml 22 behters 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft 6 in 
broad has been provided but though adapted 
for future extension and for use bv vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it, 

ngthof ships is at present restricted to 300 feet 


The port is at present capable of dcabng with 
lifts of 50 tons on the quays but cannot lift 
more than 3 tons into and out of vessels 

The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotago is compulsory 

The Port is administered by the Government 
of India through the Agmt of the Bengal 
\ igpur Rail vva\ who is leprcsentcd at Vizaga 
pal mi bv i Deputy Admmisti ative Officer 

The principal oflio i are — 

Administrative Officer — V E D 7 arrad, 

( alcutta 

I) jnili / Admin > si rat ti < Offiur <f Ttaffn 

Manunit — E G Lilky, \ uag ipatam 

Pint Ln/una and Dt pula Constitutor — 
L I Johnson Vizagapatam 

Smuggling m India — With tin inin isi in 
Entish Indiui customs dutn s smuggling h is 
gi own m volume md tin Gove nunc nt ot India 
hid ice» ntlv to ippomt i Spitiil Offu i i to 
u pent on its i xt< lit and the mem iu ecs^uy 
foi its suppn s*' ion 

11ns otliius npoit in 1030 disclosed tint 
lng( quantities ot such utichs is ‘'ilk sugu 
md such uim in lx mg smuggle d into Briti li 
India liom the lunch St tth mints of Pouch 
duiiv md Kirikil tin r( bv smousiv uidmgu 
mg Gou imiK nt r< u nut s md disloe itmg normal 
Imisiik s m those goods 

(lOviiiinunts tin u toi i , de< ldi d tint ( ffc< tin 
nn isuus to s upj)ic ss this ti ilht sJioulcl it once 
hi tikui llu ( ustoiiis < onions wen itlv 
•'ti mgthi in d md m outi i ( oi clou pi in d uound 
kuikil ( o opt i \tin_, with cub ( onion is v 
spt t nl tk t< < 1 1 v « stiff wliuli vv it( li< s tin mov< 
m nts of smu^gli i s llu toist noitb md south 
oi both S fitments in pitiollid bv (oistguuds 
md liiuichis iqmpptd with st uc blights md 
si^iulluu ipp u itu si irih flu si i d iv md m„ht 
lot smugglnu ii'lt 3 md Jiis bi i n minimi 
toi tin iiutionoi m impi ni ti able bubnlwiie 
b urn i on tin mon opi n puts of the inmticis 

1o piotiit tin t mtoms stiff agunst the 
dmgii ot ittiik bv numtiit illv sfiongu bodies 
otsmugjus in m^i nn lits h avc bun midi to 
station boiln s ot u tin d police itsti atc^n points 
oil tin two ti until is 

Thi wlioli puvintne in mgeini nts ari in 
cluigi ot flu (ollutoi ot Silt Rivtiuu in 
M uli is i bn post h is lx i n ti mpoi inly p» v iu d 
in oukr tint tin situ ition cm lx dosdv md 
t ontinuouslv witclnd by i nsponsibli md 
i xpi m nt i d offici l 

Alu ulj flu slips t ikm in justifying tin ir 
i xpi nst Ri ports show tint the rcgulir 
smugghn., ti itth lias lx i n disloi iti il to su< h m 
i xti lit tint a ei ltun i mount of mi ri h nidist is 
bung divcitcd to the lt^ulir polls — Bombi>, 
( ilcutti and Madras 


L P , 
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Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
irror easily avoided, to another it stands out 
ns a svmbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in sent! 
meats and prejudices into the clnnuels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to tit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals 

I here is to day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the pastdevot 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 

I I lose who perceived the benefits of education 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist The result Is that the 
structure has become top-heavy The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
(lasses who constitute the bulk of the intellx 
grntsia are in point of numbers at least educited 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly der eloped 
As might be expected from this abnormal dls 
tribution of education, the form which It has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects In recent years, liowe\cr, strenuous 
elfoits h ive been m ide to remedy these delects 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary educitfon among the masses On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
uul universities have grown apace , and cspi 
ci illy during the period of financial depression 
the \olume of middle class unemployment his 
reached al inning propoitions A moacment 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school systom of education 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
— In the early days of its dominion in 'ndia, 
the East India Company had little Incllnat on 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the law3 and literature of the F ist 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta 
ble government, and to interfere as little as po& 
slide with the habits and customs of tho people 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for tho encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic In the following year the Court of Direc 
tors instructed the Governor General to leave 
the Hindus "to the practice of usage, long estab 
lished among them, of giving Instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the M 
raulus of honorary marks of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance 

It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India In 1816, David Hare, an Fng 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to Inst] 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning TUe new Institution 


was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace Fifteen years later, the Commit 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 
thit a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con 
ducted by young men reared in tho Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up m every direction In 
Bombay, the Elphmstone Institution was 
founded in mernorv of tho groat ruler 
who left India In 1827 A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1815 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ‘ the principles and 
practice of medical science In strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Furope Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher easte9 wore forbidden to touch the dead 
This obstacle wis surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissect lan of a human bodv I rom that time 
onward Indiins of tho highest castes haved^vo 
tod then selves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all Its branches 
Another impetus to the introduction of west 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries The humanitarian spirit whieh 
hid been kindled in England bv Weslov, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Seramporo in 1818 and 
twelve Mars later, Alexandi r Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In India by his 
Insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by tho foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta In Madras the missionaries had been still 
earlier In tho field for as ( arh as in 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr Schwarz The Madras Christian College 
was opined in 1837 Tn Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834 

lord Willnm Bcntinek s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay s famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardv acceptance by Government 
of the new policy Government th<tn detmnn ed, 
wlnlo observing a neutrilita in religious matters 
to devote its availal le funds to the maintenance 
of s< condarv schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
Fnglish But this decision did ne»t entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged Other changes power 
fullv contributed to the success of the new svs 
tern The freedom of the press was established 
in lSIo, English was substituted for Ferslin as 
tiie languige of the Courts in 18 17 and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should bo given 
to those who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India and, though the Muhamma 
dans still held aloof, the demand for l-nglish 
schools outstripped the m<ans of Government 
for providing them Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionists, and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
toward* educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community la now noticeable. 
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Growth of English Education t 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
(narked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854 Perhaos its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was dK*rded The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of tho people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country ” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day 1 he despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exoended upon a few Govern 
ment schools and colleges, and Instituted a 
policy of grants-in aid to private institutions 
* Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary Institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of Its benefits to all classes of people ” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay throe years later The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an Impartial ba^is it did much, 
through the agency of its Collcgeb to 
develop backward places it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education , and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities wero not corporations ofschol 
ars, but corporations of administrators they 
did not deal direotlv with tho training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates, thev 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re 
qulrements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction, they hoped that the sjstera of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
and gradually, but oertainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce The 
encouragement of the grant in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort Jn theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no fnnd3 at their disposal were entrusted 
with the dutj of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Tublic Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the prl 
vate institutions and to he content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short Bight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondar* 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education 

The Reforms of 1902 4 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon s Government, and 
its investigation was followed bv the Uni 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges lhe Chancellors of tho Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder the Go 
vornment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and oi inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction Permission was aho given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post 
graduate work and research The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun 
daries Neither tho Commission nor tho Govern 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt onlv with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian svstera 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could he replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would bn representative of the universities and 
of the departments They assumed tho per- 
manent validity of the existing svstem, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
Improve and to strengthen It 
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* Digh Schools include vernacular high schools also in some provinces 
§ Includes Intermediate and Second Grade Colleges of the new type 

( type) ° deS 8Ch ° IarS 111 Unlvere,t y Departments and the Intermediate and second Grade Colleges (including Intermediate colleges of the 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy —The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy — one in 
1904 and the other in 1913 The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments The following passage from 
It summarises the Intentions of Government — 

The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the prlnci 
pie that in each branch of education Govern 
rnent should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and In order to uphold a high 
standard of education In withdrawing 
from direct management It is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection over 
all public educational institutions ’ The 
comprehensive instructions contained In this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni 
versities of the teaching type , it reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education , it recommended an increase In the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants in aid , and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades It further discussed the desir 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction In hygiene , the necessity for medical 
Inspection , the provision of facilities for 
research , the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War 

The Reforms Act — The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India Education is now a 
‘transferred 'subject In the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things 
The education of Europeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved’ subject, i e , it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education , and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared bv the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects The Government of India 
are also In charge of the Chiefs' Colleges and of 


all Institutions maintained bv the Governor* 
General in Councilforthe benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants 

Administration — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly Under popular control lh 
the t\\ el \ e major provinces Generallv speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
hot, however, under the charge of a 
single Minister in all tlio provinces of India 
Certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of thoso departments Ih 
each province, the Director of Publio Instruc 
tion Is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and actB as adviser to the 
Education Minister He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education The authority of Government, 
in controlling the Bystem of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards olementary and verna- 
cular education In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by * recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and in rarer cases by local 
bodies 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
It in the Executive Council The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler In 1923 the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture ihe 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Piasad and 
S 11 Girja Shankar Bajpai are thi presi nt Mi ink r 
and Secictary, respictivilv J he D( parturient 
possesses an education il advisti stvled Idu 
cation ComnnssioiK r ihe 1’iestnt Education 
Commissions is Mr T L Pukinson, ma 
1 * s who is m eminent educationist of wide 
cvpeiii ncc 

Central Advisory Board of Education — 

In 1920, a Central \dvisory Board of Education 
was created in India under the chairmanship of 
the Education Commissioner with the Gov ern 
mant of India This Bo trd served a verv ust ful 
purpose in offeiing expert advice on important 
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educational matters But as a result of the 
recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, which was pxesided over by Lord 
lnchcape, it was abolished in 1923 in the 
interests of economy This Board was revived in 
1935 Its main functions are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of information 
The first meeting of the Board was held in 
December 1935 The most important question 
discussed by the Board was that of unemploy 
ment and educational reconstruction and a 
number of important and far reaching reconi 
mendations were made by it in respect to this 
matter Tht main subject of dt liberation at tlu 
second annual meeting of the Board which was 
held in December 1930 was that of primary 
education The Board felt thit neither th 
administration nor the progress of primary cdu 
cation in India was satisfactory To get the 
uestion examined more carefully, the Board 
ecided to refer the matter to its Vernacular 
Education Sub Committee, with definite sugges 
tions m regard to the nature of administration 
and control of primaiy education The problem 
of primary education for girls uas also consider 
ed by the Board which generally approved of 
the recommendations made by its Women s 
Education Sub Commits c, which are now being 
communicated to provincial Governments for 
their comments It is to be hoped that the 
activities of this Board will prove of great value 
to the development of education in India on 
right lines The constitution of the Board 
is as follows — 

The Hon ble Member in charge of the Depart 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
(Chairman) 

The Education Commissioner with the 
Government of India 

Ten nominees of the Government of India 

One member elected by the Council of State 

!Two members elected by the Legislative 
Assembh 

Three members nominated by the Inter 
University Board, India 

One representative of each local Government 
(either the Minister for Education or his 
deputy or the Director of 1‘ublic Instruc 
tion or his deputy) 

There is also a Secretary to the Board, who 
Is appointed by the Government of India 

As recommended by the Board, the Bureau 
of Education m India, which was abolished in 
3 923, will also be revived under the contiol of 
the Education Commissioner with the Govern 
ment of India for dealing spec iflcally with tin 
collection and dissemination of literature rcli 
tmgto educational problems m the various 
provinces 

Educational Services — Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (t) the Indian Educa 
tional Service, (n) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (m) the Subordinate Educational 
Service The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 


of 1880, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
8ervicc in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
stalled by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent 
than the pay of the Indian recruit Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com 
mission of 1912 16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to tho superior 
service This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianlsation of the superior 
t ducatlonal services in India It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India The Commis- 
sion recommended that “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all India services which operate 
in transferred fields Tho personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments" 
Tho Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that ‘ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may In future be recruited 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but wo express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quail 
fled Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were In the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
tho Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of tho service which has 
had a brief but fine record will bo brought to an 
end lho present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service , while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti 
tuted in most provinces These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay aro not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes — class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service 
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The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more In some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1910 Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
Ufluenoed promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content 
ment But these results are the natural conse 
quenoes of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and j 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces 

Hartog Committee on Education — The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education In Iudia The report of 
the Committee, which was published in 1929 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education in India 
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I Lindsay Commission — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India It 
was presided over by Dr A D Lindsay, Master 
of Baliiol College, Oxford The Commission 
visited India in 1930 31 and its report was 
published in 1931 

Unemployment Committee, Umted Provinces 

— Ibis committee known populaily as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distlnguised 
chairman the Right Hon ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was appointed by the Government of tht 
United Provinces in 1934 to investigate the 
question of unemployment among educated 
youngmen and to suggest practical ways and 
means for ri during the same The report of 
the committee which was published in 1936, 
constitutes a valuable document not only for 
the United Prowncts but for the whole of India 


Statistical Progress 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India 

(a) Students 


Year 


J 920-27 

1 927- 28 

1928- 29 

1 929- 30 
19JO-3L 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1914-35 


In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised) 


In Recognised Institutions 


Male s Tern ales 


J otal 


8,777,739 
9,260,266 
9 615,109 
9,743,749 
9 790,683 
9 752,937 
9,715,763 
9,866,019 
10,063,528 


1,751,011 

1 899,890 
2,032,388 

2 149,853 
2,260, 1 54 
2,369 529 
2 476,384 
2,025,177 
2,757,232 


10,529,350 
11,160,156 
11,647,497 
11,898,602 
12 056,837 
12,122,466 
12,192,137 
12 491,796 
12 820,760 


Males 


9,315,140 
9,778,737 
10,028,086 
10,256,914 
10,313,493 
10,273,888 
10,247,062 
10,41 7,839 
10,616,023 


males 


1,842,850 
1,996,445 
2,137,753 
2,258,212 
2,875,69 3 
2 492,649 
2,606,470 
2,755, 0j1 
2,890,246 


Total 


11,157,496 

11,775,222 

12,165,839 

12,516,128 

12,689,086 

12 706,537 
12,853,532 

13 172,890 
13,506,869 


( b ) Expenditure 


Year 

Total Expenditure on 
Eduoatlon in British India 

► 

; 

Public Funds 

Total 

1926-27 

Rs 

15,69,23,968 

IU 

24,58,47 672 

1927-28 

10,45,80,915 

25 82,78 819 

1928-29 

17,12,24 514 

27,07,32 263 

1929-30 

17,50,03,644 

27,42,82,018 

980-31 

17 99,20 248 

28 31,01 446 

1931-32 

10,84,19,010 

27,18,56,622 

1)32-83 

15,42,60,219 

25,78,76,808 

1133-34 

15 66,30,461 

20 17 65 186 

1)34-35 

15,74,e5,078 

20 62 11,420 
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In 1934 35 the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
Rs 26,52,11,420 of which 43 7 per cent came 
from Government funds 15 7 per cent from 
District Board and Municipal funds 25 per 
cent from fees and 15 6 per cent from all other 
sources 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Us 20 11 0 as follows to Government funds 
Rs 0 0 7, to local funds Its 3 1 11, to fees 
Rs 5 2 10 and to other sources Rs 3 3 8 

It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,722 390 
bojs in primary and secondary Classes ot all 
schools, 3,725 094 were enrolled in Class I 
or the lowest class alone In the case of gills,, 


the corresponding figures were 2,730,752 and 
1,516,265 Again out of 8,456 454 boys in 
primary Classes 3,725 094 or 44 1 per cent 
wen in Class I alone These figures for girls were 
2 608 553 1 516,265 and 58 1 per cent There is 
thus muen wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes Efforts are being made in all provinces 
to check this wastage, as is noticeable fiou 
the f tet that whereas during the period 1930 31, 
21 percent of tin boys complt ted the 4 class 
piimary course in the noinul course of four 
\ears during 1982 15 this percentage rose to 2b 
hut the evil cannot be eradicated so long as the 
number of single teacher schools which is 57 5 
per cent in the case of boy s primary schools, 
is not appreciably reduoed 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table — 


Types of Institutions 

Number of Institutions 

Number of Scholars 

1934 J 

1 

1935 

1934 j 

1935 

Recognised Institutions 





Universities 

16 

16 

10,762 

11,003 

Arts Colleges 

255 

259 

78,669 

81,107 

Professional Colleges 

69 

69 

18,917 

19,498 

High Schools 

3,356 

3,467 

1 007,544 

1,043,897 

Middle Schools 

10, >74 

10 617 

1,314,720 

1,318,107 

Primary Schools 

200,934 

200,373 

9 806 356 

10,039,672 

Special Schools 

6,648 

6,506 

254,828 

257,276 

Total of Recognised Institutions 

221,852 

221,307 

12,491,796 

12,820 760 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,872 

34,9 >6 

681,094 

686,109 

Grand total of all Institutions 

i 

256,724 

256,263 

13,1 "2,890 

13,506,869 


Primary Education — The primary schools 
art mainly under the direction of the locil: 
boards ind municipalities Jn recent jeais 
right provincial legislatures have passed 
Piimary Education Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
locil option All the Acts are drafted 
on veiy similar linos if a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under Its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to Its decision The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
put 'with reasonable financial assistance from 


Government Ordinarily the age limits of com 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi 
sion is made for prolonging the period Pro 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child s home The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbldder 
and a small fine Is imposed for non -compliant 
wdth an attendance order The Acts generally 

S rovide that, subject tothesanotion of the locd 
overnment, education where compulsory shal 
be free The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but I 
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has recently been amended so as to allow fees are the ordinary provisions of the various 
to be charged in schools under private manage provincial Education Acts Local bodies have 
ment situated in areas where education is not however Bhewn as yet any groat alacrity 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free in availing themselves of the opportunity afford 
places for poor pupils in such schools in areas ed them by these Acts 
where there are no free schools Such in brief 


Compulsory Primary Education — The following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
n which compulsion had been introduced by the >ear 1034 35 — 




| Areas under * Compulsion ’ 

Province 

Acts 

| Urban 
areas 

Rural 

areas 

1 No of 
Villages In 
Rural areas 
under 
(ompuNion 

Madras 

Elementary Education Act, 1020 


7 

101 

' 

Primary Education (District 

Municipalities Act, 1918) 

4 



Bombay 

City of Bombay Primary Education 
Act, 1920 

1 



l 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

150 

Bengal 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930 

2 



United J 

Provinces L 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

District Boards Primary Education 
Act, 1920 

30 

25 

357 

Punjab 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

02 

2 020 

9 328 

Bihar and Orissa 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

2 

15 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 
Assam 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

27 

173 

440 

Delhi 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) 

1 

9 

10 


Total 

100 

3,138 

10,410 


N B — This table does not includo areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced 


The poverty of loca Ibodies is usually the cause but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul they have not been successful In more recent 
sory education to any appreciable extent years the Government of India have advocated 

the institution of a school final examination 
Secondary and High School Education — in which the more practical subjects may be 
Some attempts have been made to give a included Efforts have also been made to 
greater bias towards a more practical form improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
of instruction In these schools The Com to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should of school records In Madras, this examination, 
be two sides in secondary schools, one which was placed under the direction of a Board 
leading to the entrance examination of the representative of the University and of 
universities, the other of a more practioal Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial and certain modifications were made In the 
and other non literary pursuits •* 8ome United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
years later, what were called B and C the control of seoondary education has been 
tfauw w§ff In some schools in Bengal ov?r to social Boarcs created (or this pur** 
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poae Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Raj putana, Central India and Gwalior In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But tho main difficulty 
has not yet been touched Tho University 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where 
with to improve them and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private un uded schools This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects Tho standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri 
culates arc often unable to benefit bv the col 
lege courses In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to ruso the standard of the 
s< liools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes ind by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the 
State 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education Tho main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
hterarv studies In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objecti\e released from the tiammels of a 
university On the su< eessful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
to join tho humbler o< < upation of life or to 
proceed to separate vo< itional institutions, 
which should bo provided in moro ample 
measure than at present 

Jteconstruction along the se general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab Univusity 
Committee, and was subsequently cndoised by 
the Univcisitics (onfeiencc wine h met in Delhi 
in 1034 its details hive been woiked out m 
M eater detail m an impoitant Resolution of 
1 lie Go\< inment of the United PiOMuees later 
in the same year The nutter was also eon si 
dored bv t lie ( entr il Advisoij Board of Ediica 
lion which generelly endorsed the views 
expressed by the Uimersities conference and 
suggested that expert aid should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school reconstruction 
in the provinces 1 lie sugge stion ot the Boird 
was accc pte d by the Govcinmc nt of India who 
have brought out to education il expats from 
England who arc now investig itmgthe question 
of educational rcconstruetion in tti< United 
Provinces Punj lb ind Delhi Unfoitunatcly 
became of the shortness of time it was not 
possible for the Government of India to obtiin 
in idequate number of expats for v simul 
1 1 neons survey of cdue itionul pi oblems through 
out India 

Anglo Indian and European Education — 

lliere are schools for Europeans and Anglo 
Indians which ate placed under the control of 


special inspectors for European Schools The 
education of the domiciled community has prov 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter The difficulty Is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sjs 
tem of education in India But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more into 
lino with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub Committee of the Thiid 
Indian Round iable Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo Indian and European Edu 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces , and an Inter Provincial Board has 
also been constituted tho first meeting of which 
wis held in January 1935 under the auspices 
ot the Government of India The ofluc ot tin 
lnt< r Pi ov mail Bo aid his been located in 
Delhi The pros< nt Secretary of the Board is 
Mr F F C Edmonds ma use 1 ate Inspector 
of Schools Coorg and Bangaloie lie is 
also the (h’ef Inspeetoi of Anglo Indian and 
Emopein Schools in India 

Medium of instruction in public schools 

— The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction In public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member Although It was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English I he result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernaculai as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India 

Tho mam difficulty, however, is that school 
classes have often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections 
1 he problem needs further investigation, espe 
dally in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province if not for 
the whole of India In this connexion, Mr A 
Latifl, I c B , has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Uidu Script 

Bov Scout Movement — A happy develop 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces In creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline 

It is gratifying that intimate contact 1-, being 
established between the Boy Scout Move 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St John s 
Ambulance Associations as well as with move 
ments for social uplift and improvement of 
village conditions. 
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Girl Guide Movement — This movement is 
making steady progress There is however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
Instruction 

Medical Inspection —Arrangements have 
been made for medical Inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents In the United Provinces schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all secon 
dary schools should introduce the scheme 
In Burma the grants in aid for medical 
inspection ha\e been temporally suspended on 
aciount of retrenchment, but most medical 
oflicers have continued the inspection of pupils 
w ithout remuneration In Bihar A Orissa certain 
posts of school medical officers were abolished 
m 1932, for the same reason, but it has smeo 
been found possiblo to revive them T here is 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
irrangements exist not only for medic il inspcc 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation 

The activities of Junior lied Cross and 
St John Ambulance Societies have been particu 
larly beneficial in improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them Id 
the health of others 

Professional and Technical Education — 

A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work Its buildings 
were seriously damaged by the Pilnr eirth 
qu ike in 19 14 The institute has therefore 
bccu transfened to New Delhi, where new build 


| ings h ivc been constructed for it Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted Its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Bcsearth has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Svden 
ham ( ollege of Commerce in Bombay Indus 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici 
polities or locil boards and others by pri\ate 
bodies The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the pioduct of generous donations by the lata 
family ihc tendency in recent years has been 
to phee these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, thore are 
Engineering Colleges at ltoorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares eacji of 
which except that at ltoorkee is affiliated 
to a university The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great piessure 
for admission is rcpoited from several provinces 
There arc schools of art in the larger towns 
where not onl\ architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
and iron work lhoro are tw j forest colleges 
at Dehr i Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining .School at Dhanbad Mining and 
metallurgy arc also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
a 4 year courso leading to a B Sc degree in 
each subject Provision haB been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
I M M 1 S Dufferin ' has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters 


Ihc followmg table shows in summaiy form the number of such institutions and of students 
attending them — 



1934 

1936 

T y pc of Institution 



- 

- - 

- 


Institutions 

Students 

Institutions 1 

Students 

Colli yes — 

Training 

) 

1,090 

23 

1 701 

Law 

1 

12 

7,271 

1 3 

7,2 r >0 

Me lieal 

10 

4 700 

10 

5,02b 

Engineering 

7 

2,1_1 

7 

2,074 

Aguculturnl 

7 

bl ( ) 

0 

808 

Comma cial 

6 

2 2b6 

() 

2,005 

E orest 

1 

r »S 

1 

42 

Veterinary 

4 

410 

1 

379 

Total 

09 

19,130 

70 

19,893 
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td ype of Institution 

1934 

1935 

Institutions 

Students 

Institutions 

Students 

II* Schools— 

Normal and training 

582 

27,249 

578 

26,672 

Law 

2 

140 

2 

166 

Medical 

31 

e,‘)‘>5 

30 

7,022 

Engineering 

11 

1,840 

10 

1,723 

Technical and Industml 

468 

20 252 

489 

27 705 

Commercial 

130 

5,849 

220 

8,692 

Agricultura 1 

12 

546 

15 

660 

I orest 

1 

57 

1 

44 

Schools of Art 

15 

2,157 

1 

15 

2,110 

Total 

1,260 

71,085 

1,360 

74,799 

Grand Total 

1,329 

90,515 

1,430 

94,692 


N B — Figures against training colleges ln< hide, those of the training colleges attached to 
tin Universities at Benares and \ligarh and of the teaching department of Kangoon 
Univi rsity 


Indian School of Mines 


The Govt rnment of India m iintains the Indian 
School of Minos at Dhanbad for high grade in 
struction m Mining Engineering and Geology 
A Diplonn (A I S M ) is granted and certain 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Diploma 


holders in respect of the e\ limitations of the 
Department of Mines for the Coal Mine 
Mamgers Certificates of ( om potency There 
are three year Certificate Courses but the full 
| Diploma Course occupies four years 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857 Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added 
These five universities were all of the afflllat 
lng type 1 he Government of India had recog 
nised in their resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new locil teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating 
universities The development of this policy 
was accelerated bj the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a 
number of teaching universities The new 
type of universities has Bince been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis 
tdon which has offered constructive proposals as 
to the Hues to be followed in university reform 
Calcutta University Commission —The 
leport of the Calcutta University Commission 


was published in August 1919 
The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer 
sity, for the control of secondary and lnterme 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca 
Ihtse measures concerned only Bengal but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 



The Punjab University Enquiry Committee w a> appointed in 19 j 2 and submitted it 5 ? report in thp following \ ear The committee reported 
that “ the Unnersit) is o\erburdened by the immense area of it3 jurisdiction and b\ the ever increasing number 01 its students man} of whom 
are ill fitted for such education Ihe main recommendation was that tne school system should be re adjusted so that many pupils would be 
diverted at art earlier age to \ocational and other forms of education 


Universities in India. 
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Intermediate Colleges —One Important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
Sik h a Board was constituted for the Dioca 
University area by a notification of tho Govern 
mcnt of Bengal in 1921 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year The Aligarh 
Muslim University has however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished In 
Ajmer Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior Inter 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University 

Inter-University Board —The Idea put for 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter Uni 
versity Board came into being during 1925 
All the Universities in India are now members of 
the Board Its functions are — 

(a) to act as an inter university organisation 
and a bureau of information , 

( b ) to facilitate the exchange of professors 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com 
munication and facilitate the co ordination of 
university work , 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries , 


(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con 
ference8 on higher education 
(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities 

(?) to fulfil such other duties as may bo 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect 
lng information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems 
Education of Indian Women and Girls — 
There is still a leeway to be made good All 
the influences which operate agilnst the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them The Lady llardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
courso for medical students Ihe Shreemati 
NathibaiDamodher Thackersey Indian Women's 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work 

The All India Women s Conference on Educa 
tional Reform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work An All India Women s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference This 
association appointed In 1930 a special oommittee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers Training College of a special 
ised Homo Science character This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college “ on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psychological research The pro 
posal was adopted by the Association and a 
college, called tho Lady Irwin College, has since 
been established in New Delhi 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1934 35 — 



No of Institutions 

Enrolnunt 

1 ot »1 No of I c m lies 
und< i instruction 


[ 1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1935 

Recognized Institutions — 

Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges 
High Schools 

Middle Schools 

Primary Schools 

Special Schools 

Total 

Unrecognized institutions 

Grand Total 

24 

9 

358 

891 

34,054 

380 

27 

9 

370 
92 » 
33,785 
410 

1,817 
341 
92,430 
140,043 
1,409 388 
17,520 

2,06 J 

428 
98,975 
146 042 
1,450,267 
18,095 

4,059 
700 
108 0^3 
197 708 
2,294 077 
20 574 

4,071 
841 
116,730 
204 3 >8 
2,409 584 
21 ,048 

35,722 

35,532 

1,661,539 

1,715,872 

2 02 j 177 

2 757 232 

3,794 

4 ,009 

88,444 

94,002 

129 >44 

13 4 014 

39.5L0 

39,001 

1,749,983 

1,809,934 

2,754,721 

2, 890,24 ft 
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Educational Progress 
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1935 

51,504 

16,927 

71,660 

24,830 

18,019 

25,074 

31,406 

5,940 
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CD 
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India* 


Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas) 



1st MBER OF SCHOLATS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR "MALES 



Includes figures for Minor Administration and Provinces (centrallj administered areas) 



37^ Expenditure on Education 



* Includes figures for Minor Administrations and P-ovmces (centralJ\ administered areas 
(a) Includes both District Board and Municipal Funds 
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Education in the Army —The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa 
tion of certain sections of the community Its 
activities are directed Into various channels with 
ctTtain definite objects, which may be summaris 
cd as follows — 

(i) Jhe edicaMon of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to — 

(а) develop his training faculties , 

(б) imorove him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire, 

( c ) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life 
(«) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ez- 
ser\ Ice (British and Indian) 

(in) The provision, as far as possible, of 
tr lining for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country 
(t?>) The creation of a body of Indian gentle 
men educated according to English public school 
tralitions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
Colloge Sandhurst 

Doon School — The efforts of the Indian 
Public Schools Society, which owes its oiigm 
to the initiate e and enthusiasm of the late 
Mr S Jt Das have culminated in the establish 
ment ol a School at Dchra Dun The school 
will attempt to develop in an atmosphere of 
Indian culture and social environment, the 
best features of English Public Schools It 
wis opoided by His Excellency the Viceroy 
( r ord YVillingdon) in October, 193 > I he 
Socic ty has been fortunate m securing the Chand 
High Estate at Dehra Dun for the locition of 
the school In older to provide for extension, 
the Society has also acquired the Skinner 
I state which adjoins the Chand Bagh Estate 
J he re are at pre sent about 2 >0 pupils, who are 


distributed in four houses Mr A E Foot con- 
tinues to be the headmaster Ho is assisted by 
fifteen masters, of whom six have been appoint 
ed from Fngland The school piepares cancll 
dates for the Senior Cambridge examination 
The Board of Management of the Society 
which mamtuns the ‘'Chool includes among 
others the Hon hie Sir I lank Move t (Chairman) 
the Hon hie Kunwar Sit Jagdish I’ras id Sir 
Pheroze Scthna Mi J G Iaithwaite Mr T 
1 Parkinson and Mr M W \eatts (Ilona 
rury Secretary) 

Indigenous Education — Of the 13,500,809 
scholars being educated in India 680,109 are 
classed as attending ' private or ‘ unrecog 
nised institutions Some of these Institutions 
are of Importance The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir RabindraNath Tagore s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well 
known there is ilso an Indian Womens 
University at Bombay to whu h re ft ronct has 
been made under the ed licit ion of Tndnn 
women and girls this University provides 
mstruetion through the medium of vernaeuDr, 
Fnglish Iwing, howe ver, a compulsory suhjee t 
Four colleges are affiliated to the University 
which are situated at Bombay Pooni \hm< 
dabad and Baroda Connected with every big 
mosque in northern India theie is some educa 
tlonal organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar ul Ulm, Deoband, are noted 
These institutions generally havearellglou9or 
* national atmosphere 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbla College 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Ib an important unrecognised institution It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training m surgery 


BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scouts movement, Initiated in 
Fngland by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout) has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces arc Chief Scouts in their own areas 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — tiaining them in habits of observa 
tion, obedience and self reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves 

Indian Headquarters 

Chief Scout for India — nis Excellency Ihe 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow 
KT , OMSI , 0 MIK 

Chief Commissioner — Captain Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan kosi,kcif, 
M b E , of Chhatari 


Deputy Chief Commissioner — Rai Bahadur 
G Dutta 

General Secretary for India — N N Bliosc 
Fsq BA (Cantab), BiratLaw, DCO 

Travelling Secretary for India — G T J 
Thaddaeus, Esq , B A , D C 0 (S <1 It ) , Ak L 
(for India) 

fleadquaiters Council for India — 

President — The Chief Scout for India 

Chairman — The Chief Commissioner (ex ofllcio ) 

Members — The Treasurer (cx officio) 

The Deputy Chief Commissioners 
(ex officio) 

Six Members elected by theProvineial 
Delegates to the triennial All-India 
Conference 

Six members el< cted by State 
Dili gates to the Triennial All 
India Conference 

Secretary — The General Secretary (ex officio', 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty — The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is bound to ariost 
the attention of any obsmcr is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population lhe various 
estimates official and non official, that ha\e 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times lca\c the matter 
absolutely in no doubt r J he Central B inking 
Enquiry Committee estimates tint the avenge 
income of an agriculunst in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Rs 42 a 
year ihe \ast magnitude of this evil vull bo 
bt tter realist d wilt n we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India In 1801 01 per cent of the total populi 
tion of the country lived on agriculture this 
percentage rose to GG in 1001 and to 73 per cent 
in 1021 in 1011 the percentage has fallen 
a little to 67 The poverty of the agriculturist 
may bo duo to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to lie an 
industry worktd for profit the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub 
sistence Tho extent of an average holding 
which works out at about G acres for an agricul 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a largo measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
▼aganes of the monsoon In every 5 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent jears These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
bj a well concened policy of irrigation by the 
State , but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country about 10 per cent only has 
irrigation facilitit b from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent depends merely 
on rainfall J hursthe frequency of failure of 
ci ops, owing to drought and Hoods frost and 
pests coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still lhe 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the slender income from agricul 
ture contributes further to his extreme 
economic weakness He ha» sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himself to 
subsidiary occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of competition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
out by the competition of machine made articles 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries In addition to 
these numerous difflcuMes the Indian agricul 
tqrist has another serious handicap in this that 


he is largely illiterate The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of general 
education All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopch ss indebtedness of 
the cult iv itor The Central Banking Fnquirv 
Committee has estimared tha Ithe total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Rs 900 crores 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow 
lodged that tho indebtedness has risen con 
sidtrably during the last century and more 
espt daily during the last 50 years This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced In any attempt to 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Num< rous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural Indebtedness and wo already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to It A peculiarity, however 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his hoirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to their successors Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
hive further lx on held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
ft asts prove no less costly All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back 
ground of Indian rural economy 

Genesis of the Movement — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to And 
that the Indian agriculturist his constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him Tho 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further tho 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
parsed apd tlfis was followed in the next year 
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by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans repayable by 
eas> instalments and at low rates of interest 
for Improvements and also for current agricul 
tural needs In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on the possibility of introducing land and agn 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Mr Dupernex of the 
U P in his ‘Peoples Banks for Northern 
India The caste system of the Hindus had 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples natural 
aptitude for co operation and the mdhis of 
bouthern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
hanks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the pissing of the Co operative Credit 
Societies Act of 1904 The co operative move 
ment was thus launched m India on the 2 r >th 
March, 1904 Ihe Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift self help and co operation amongst 
igncultunsts, artisans and poisons of limittd 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe class or caste In order to provide fieill 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
'-'Ocietics were also permitted The Act intro 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the Ilaitfeiscn system 
in Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schul/c Delitzeh model 
Ihe local Governments were empowered to 
ippoint special officers called Itegistrus of 
to opt rathe Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under tht Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies uulittd by i 
member of the ir st iff and in gener il to stc that 
the societies worked well Ihe seed thus sown 
has grown to day in the course of 30 years into 
i line tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in many directions In spite of several weak 
nesses m the co operative movement in India 
to day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instiument towards the 
awakening of the country side and has lul to a 
steady improvement m various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator Moreover the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self help, self 
leliance compromises, gives and takes work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
md the co operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education bince 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co 
operative law and committee s and commissions 
of enquiry* to remedy defects and to suggest 
further lines of action These we shall note 
later on 

Growth of Co operation — In the first few 
years of the movement ihe number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 


number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100 The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there aro 93 160 agricultural 
societies and about 11 416 non agricultural ones 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
iiave the largest number of Societies — while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures The Punjab with ibout 22 000 
societies stands first in the number oi societies 
(88) per one lakh inhabitants while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that lespect with 40 
The progress in sm viler areas like Coorg and 
Ajmer Merwara, must bo reminded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number ot soc i< ties per one lakh inh ibi 
tants woiks out in their cise xt 128 and 122 
respectively It is satis! xctory to note that 
the co opci xtivi movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian St xtes xnd comp ired to the total popul i- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lexd in this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad hive also made consi 
derablc progress Lvcn more instructive are 
the figures in lable 2 Ihe tot xl number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of Tune 1915 at 44 lakhs Taking the 
normal f inuly at x little under 5, it is clear, 
there tore tli it moi e than two i rores of the 
people of Indn arc being scivcd by this move 
imnt llierc is no ‘•ingle movement in tho 
country fraught with such tremendous possi 
biiitics for the uplift of masses as the co opera 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a 1 irgo percentage ot tlie popul xtion 
affected by it Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societies (30) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 26 8, while Madris and Bengil rink 
thereafter 11ns shows tli it the m/c of societies 
varies m ilifiiient provinces and that Bombay, 
while hav ing a smaller number of societic s, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
111101 Of the sm illii ueas toorg taki s a 
leading pi it < with 80 s > me m hers p» r one thou 
sanel inhabit ints while Iravancore has in 
avei igc ot JO a Manbeiship is a much better 
test in many lespects of piogicss than the 
number ot soeietie s and trom this point oi view, 
the progress m Bombay, the Punjab Coorg, 
Iravancore and Bhopal mud be regarded as 
distinctly satBf ictory Theie is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement 
Merely the number ot societies, or the member 
ship in the socictn s is not an index of the work 
that is being done and ot the benefits which are 
being contened by the movement on the popula 
tion affected 1 ho societies arc predominantly 
credit organisations or rithci small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the number of members In 
this direction also wc must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by tho movement 
From about Its 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to day at about Ks 97 
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cfores It Is pleasing to note from Table 3 needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
that this large sum has been derived mostly playing or trying to play the sowcar Thus 
from non Government sources The share instead of comprising more or less all sections 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from of the population of the village, the society 
members together contribute about Es 38 crores is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
and this is really ovned capital or the members any rate, very largely Even otherwise, the 
own money The provincial or central banks slender savings of the well to do would not be 
and other societies contribute a little less — 29 enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
crores while the non members or the outside village society is not therefore, able to be self 

S ublic contribute o^er 29 crores This latter sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
icm shows to a remarkable extent the growth well to do members as loans for the needy 
of public confidence in co operative institutions ones Tho heavy load of unproductive debt 
and speaks well in general of the management of tho average Indian farmer, his habit of 
of the societies and the very useful purpose investing his savings, if an v, in lands and orna 
they serve in the banking organisation of the ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
country The distribution of the working of the banking habit soon made it apparent 
capital by provinces and States gives us a that the rural credit societies could not be 
further insight into the progress made in expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
this direction by the co operative movement either from members or locally The question 
in different parts of India The Punjab and of funds for the working of a rural co operative 
Bombay Jcid in this respect with 117 Society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
annas per head of population Madras Central banks have therefore been brought into 
and Bengal fall behind with 63 and 57 existence at the district head quarters in order 
respectively Among the smaller areas, Ajmer to raise money from towns and make them 
Merwara comes out first with 142 annas per available to the primary rural societies lollow 
head of population while Coorg follows with ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
122 Of the Indian States, Indore takes sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
the first place with 91, while Mysore, Baroda head quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
and Bhopal follow with 54, 50, 51 res the central banks and to make available larger 

pcctively Bombay stands an easy ’first in the funds for the primary societies through the 
matter of deposits from members which central banking institutions The financial 
amount to over three crores out of a total structure of the co operative movement is thus 
working capital of about 17 crores and this is largely composed of three parts— (t) the Agricul 
one of the best tests of the success of a tural Credit Society, ( n ) tho central financing 
co operative society It is obvious from a agencies and (in) the provincial banks Obvi 
glance at the figures m the tables that there ously one more part in the structure seems 
has been very rapid progress in the number possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
of societies, in their membership and in the India Co operative Bank So far, however, 
working capital of these societies The Pun such an All India Bank has not been started 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects and the provincial banks have been content with 
with Bombay coming close behind The an All India Provincial Co operative Banks 
smaller areas and the Indian States have Association 
also achieved considerable progress though the 

movement there started comparatively later Agricultural Credit Societies —The sue 
The agricultural societies predominate in all cess of these societies is closely related to 
the provinces and States while non agricultural, their very peculiar constitution In an ordinary 
that is, urban societies show a much slower joint stock company, a member is liable only 
development While there is much room for to the extent of the value of lus share holding 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the an( ^ h 18 liability is therefore limited , but in the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
admitted however, that merely the figures is unlimited that is to say, members are jointly 
of the number, membership and working capital and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
are not enough to base conclusions upon But f° r the lull amount of the debts incurred by it 
before we proceed further, we must now explain Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it an y person, unless he was imbued with the 
has now been built up, of the co operative broader vision of brotherhood between members 
movement in the country and unles s he himself had an active voice in 

the management of the society and had a more 
Financial Structure of the Movement — or less full knowledge of the character and 
Apart from the comparatively few co operative antecedents of his fellow members Co opera 
societies at present working in India for non tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that unlimited liabihty is the great instrument to 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co operative secure the admission into a society as members 
society largely means a small bank or a credit of these persons only who by their character 
institution for providing financial accommoda and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
tion to its members on a co operative basis brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater as unlimited liability on all so that they either 
proportion is rural The rural credit society swim or sink together To secure success, 
nas, for its main purpose, the financing of the therefore the proper selection of members is 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds The of the utmost importance and it has been 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making unfortunate that in India this has not been in 
available to the needy the surplus of the well to practice as well kept In view as it should have 
do brethren through the medium of the society been, in the eager desire to promote the forma 
but in Indian villages, the well to do and the tion of more and yet more societies 
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Cr( <llt is a blessing only if turned to productive 
v count , if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it is a cuisc It would enrich the producer 
hut it would only impoverish the tonsumer 
It is capablo oi fruitful employment by the 
mt(Jli~.ent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignoi tnt towaids p< rdition Ihe Indian agrn ul 
turist needs mom y for productive purposes, 
sut h as lus current aguuiltural needs, laud 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple 
mi nts manuics and seeds as also for unprodut 
1 1 \ i purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
w ddings and funerals lie thus ri quiies 
u dit not only as a pioduccr but also as a 

< onsiiimr — a producer who haidly makes profits 
tioin his industiy and a consumer who has no 
pmt sa mgs to enable him to tide ovti a bid 
I it nod, but who is a pnpdual bonovvir icady 

I 1 li\t tor to d ly and h tting the tomorrow 
t 1 I 1 ( ire of itscit He is Insides ignorant and 
illitt 1 it< and though sufficiently conveisant with 
t lit loutme of his mdustr\, hardly awake to 
th* mtil 01 scope for improvements in his 
mt I hods Undci such emumstames it is 
ini|)iiitive foi tlu management of the mini 
to nuralive society very cirtfully to scrutinise 
11k loin applications and exunine the puipo^e 
lor which loans liavo been asked and to su 

< 11 1 iull> that the loan when sanctlont d is used 
1 01 the specific purpose And yet it is in this 
it pett that there 13 considerable scope tor 
improve ment 

I lie funds of an agucultuial credit society 
art lamed from entrance ices, share capital 
tit posits or loans fiom non members, loans 

I I mi the central or provme ml hanks loans from 
<< >\ t nunc nt and the reserve fund i ho Income 
lr mi enhance fees and share capital is small 
1 umpired with the financial requirements of 
tin members The laige sources from whuli 
funds au> dt rived arc ele posits and loans The 
volume of deposits whit h a society is able to 
m < urc on ti rms olfe red by it is an index of the 
mt isure of the public confidence it has inspired 
inti the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position I he ideal placed before these societies 
is (lie development of members deposits to the 
(\t(iit of miking the society financially self 
siiilieunt Ihese eh posits by members further 
st rvo the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
suing habit nnong them and are, therefore, 
t mine ntly desirable Attempts are every 
where m ide to encourige them but the response 
h is be cn sm ill exe t pt m the province of Bombay 
wiie re it forms about 1/5 of the total working 
capital T oans fiorn central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
igrieultuial ciedit societies at present 

1 ow dividends and voluntai} services result 
mg in low cost of management have mido it 
possible to divcit a substantial proportion of 
the profits oi these societies to reserve funds, 
uid thereby provide against unfoiesecn losses 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
mi ts such as by investment depreciation 
J he general practn e in regard to the use of 
the k serve fund in the business of the 
sock ties is that it is used as 01 dinary working 
capital 

I lie funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible They aggregate to over 34 crores 

13 


of rupees Iheir financial position as on the 
30th of June 1015 stood thus — 

In thousands 
of rupees 


Shire capital 4,29,00 

Reserve Fund 0,17,97 

Deposits 3 16 58 

loans 17, >7,84 

Tot il Winking Cipital 34,22,15 


Llic figures show that these tin\ agricultural 
soeicties in India woik with over Rs 16 crorea 
of their own capital (Ine luding membe rs deposits 
m this head) as against tiu n outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs 18 croies The owned 
cipital was thus about 47 per cent of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
using steaelilj as y ears pass by 

Central Financing Agencies —The forma 
tion of banks in urban areas on co operative 
principles with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
in ccssary to pliet the financial strueture of the 
movement on a sound bisis, the Co operative 
let of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co operative Socie ties Act 1 1 of that year 
provided for the ngistration ot ecntral banks 
with the sole object ot financ ing societies Soon 
thereafter the number of eentral financing 
igencics grew rapidly all over tho country, 
espe dally in the Umti d Piovinces The func 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
soe i< ties hut also to m ike the aui plus resources 
of some soeie tie s available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide propel guidance and Inspection over 
them On the 50th June 1915 the number of 
eential banks vvis 01 > 

There aro four main sources from which a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1011 15 it 29 4 crores (a) Share 
capital, (b) Reserve, (< ) Deposits, (U) Loans 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
centnl banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned md borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8 Deposits from members and non 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
10 34 15 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs 17 1 crores, and from primary 
t societies to Rs 2 8 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, we , savings and 
fixed Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
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long In addition to funds obtained by deposits 
central banks raise loans either from outside 
bulks, from other central bulks from the local 
provincial bank or from Government The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1934 35 from outside banks from other co 
operative banks and from the provincial bmks 
was Its 3 0 crores and from Government 
Its 38 lakhs Excepting in Burma central 
banks in other provinces of British India 
do not directly borrow loans from 
Government the central banks of Indian 
States, excepting Mysore and J ravancor< do ' 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 
item of the total working capital Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained fiom the Imperial 
Bink of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed bj the 
latter in favour of the Impenal Bank This 
accommodation is, howevei, limited and ad 
vances from other joint stock b inks are also now 
rare lhe m un source of loans is, theicfore the 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank 
exists, the central b inks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Impend Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras 
bcveial central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue cicdit 
arrangements miinly with the provincial bank 
on which they i ely for emergencies 

In the initial stages several cential banks 
developed from ordinal y urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shaicholdcis 
A few of such central binks have continued the 
practiu and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual members during the year 
1934 35 was Rs 115 lakhs chiefly In the Punjab 
Bombay and Madras This practice however is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as tin ir b ilanung centre The total 
idvances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1934 35 amounted to over 
Its 8 b crorcs 

After meeting manigement expenses the 
profits of central banks are distubuted as alloc a 
tions to icserves and dividends to shareholders 
The combined net profits of the 615 eential 
banks of the country during the jear 1934 35 
amounted to Its 39 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Its 29 crores the rato of dividend 
paid varied from 4 to 10 per cent in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent per annum 

Provincial Co-operative Banks — In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them There arc apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such The Bank in Burma being in liquida 
tion there are ten such institutions in all out of 
which, tight are in British India and two in the 


Indian htatts 1 he constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably , but the functions 
of all these institutions arc more or less the same, 
namely, the co ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provmciall7ation of finance 
in them It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex hanks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both m the general body of the 
banks as well as in the dnectorate, there are 
Individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co operative societies and central banks 

All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on de;posits from the affiliated 
co operative societies as also from the public 
It is therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum peiiod for 
winch they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for Itself a maximum term 
beyond winch no loans are, in general 
sanctioned to the borrowing client The 
following figures will clearly show the position 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1934 35 — 

Provincial Banks, 1934 35 

In thousands 


orkmg Capital — of rupees 

Share Capital 73 99 

lleserve and other funds 81 ,48 

Deposit* and loans — 

fiom individuals 5,71,35 

from Provmci 1 and Central 

hanks 3,43 50 

fiom societies 84 54 

from Govcrnn ent 6, 87 


lotal 11,0 3,73 

Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals 3 3 > 24 

Banks and societies *,57,23 


lotal 0,92,47 

Loans due by — 

Individuals 19 96 

Banks and societies 4,77,60 


Total 4,97,62 


While accepting deposits from co operative 
banks and the general public, most of tlie apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with tho latter Tne Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking bust 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long term debentures The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
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of Rs 9 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog 
11 ised as a trustee security The bank at Madras 
lias floated debentures of the value of 2 1 8 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs As 
in every banking institution these banks also 
arc frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different tiroes in the different 
institutions There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex b inks , 
ind during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surpiusing banks 
ind soire of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of intorest to tide 
ovtrthe period of shortage lhe All India 
1 rovincial Cooperative Bmks Association 
cn ibles the member banks to ascertnn which 
of them aie surpiusing in the period and by 
( orrespondencc to atiango for inter provincial 
borrow ings 

Overdues — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a cooper itivc 


credit society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loins by members and it is in 
this tespect that one lias to recognise that In 
India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measuie of success On the 30th June 
1935, the overdue loans in agricultural societies 
amounted to Jts 11,91 °1,043 as compared 
with Its 13,1120 983 the year before the 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Its 34,22,34,574 , the loans due by 
individuals were Its 20 49,52 879 Hie 
overdue loans were therefore 35 per cent 
of the wo iking capital and 45 per cent of the 
total loans due by individuals lhe po ltion 
is however rendered more scuoiis when one re 
alises that the figures are considerably obscuied 
by book entries and extensions of the dati of 
repayment and 111 some cases by the farmeis 
borrowing from the sow 1 u to pay the societv s 
due sand that the percent ig( s represent mciely 
an average for all India lhe following table 
shows the position by diffcient piovinccs on the 
30th June 1915 


Ova due Loans in Agricultural Societies , 1934 35 


(111 lakhs of rupees ) 


Proyince 

Working 

Capital 

I oans due 
by inch vi 
du ils 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals 

Percentage c 
loans 

Working 

capital 

)f overdue 
to 

Loans du 

Madras 

5,47 

4,25 

2,29 

42 

54 

Bombay 

4 04 

3/5 

1,62 

41 

48 

Bengal 

6 09 

4 18 

3 11 

51 

74 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 09 

1 01 

1, 11 

63 

81 

I mted Provinces 

1,01 

74 

44 

4 1 

70 

Punjab 

8,04 

, 681 

13 

4 

5 

Purina 

1 25 

81 

54 

43 

65 

(cntral Provinces and 






Berar 

1,39 

1,10 

87 

61 

79 

Assam 

14 

23 

22 

65 

96 

M \ sore 

57 

48 

26 

46 

54 

I' iroda 

3<> 

30 

14 

39 

47 

Hyderabad 

82 

GO 




Owalior 

\\ 

49 

19 

1,26 

80 

Kashmir 

57 

41 

6 

Jj 

14 

Travail core 

30 

29 

20 

56 

69 

Others 

9L 

79 

12 

13 

15 

Total 

34 22 

26,50 

11,91 

35 

f 45 


The position has since June 1931 grown more phenomenon, which menaces the entire exist e nco 
serious, since the fall of puces of agricultural of the co operative movement are chnfly to bi 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres found in not basing the loans sanctiomd on the 
sion have reduced the icpajmg capacity of repaying cipacity of the borrowing member 
the agiicultural borrower considerably and in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
mcieased the terrible load of overdue loans in perhaps necessary social or domestic purpos< s 
rural credit societies 11ns continued giowtli or for the redemption of old debts and gem rally 
of oyerdue loans is an ominous portent and in the uneconomic nature of the agmulturil 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co , industry lhe loose scrutiny of lhe purposes 
operative structure lhe loans having been stated in the loan applications and lhe absence 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the of a careful watch on the wav the loan is spent 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond by the members, which must be the c ese, where 
dispute but severe pressure on members and the almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies to other borrowers and wlieic the societies an 
would react very seriously both politic illy and composed ilmost wholly of the ncedv section 
economically The causes that have led to this of the village, the well to do standing aloof, t he 
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remissness in exerting pressure and in taking f settlement of debts on a compulsory basis A 
action against the defaulter, even when he is simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
growth of this menace of excessive overdues endorsed by the Central Ranking Committee 
The central financing agencies are more con would also be an important step towards libera 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort ting those, who have already given up all their 
are the security for their lendings and, with assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
more funds than they could use are more eager debts, so that at least they end their heirs could 
even than the Registrar himself for organising start with a clean slate In any case, the need 


new credit societies 

Land Mortgage Banks — The loans advanced 
by co operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agenucs to their consti 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermedi itc term loans, 
the co operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 

? >a\e the way for the paying off of the old ones 
t does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co operative 
finance can be mado available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully flnan 
cing the agriculturists that they cbuld be preveti 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more , and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co opentive 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possl 
ble , but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune Iho sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers produce and what be 
c annot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threshing floor or in his shop The co operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts 
However, under the circumstances the clarifica 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 


for long term loins to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for tin provi 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 

There are three main typos of such bauks 
Iho strutly co operative type is an associition 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds beaiing interest md made 
payable to beirer and is will illustrated in the 
German Landsehaften I he commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Fonder of Trance, 
which works for profit and declares dividends 
dhe third type — the quasi ( 0 operative lias a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non 
borrowers, operating over fmly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis The binks organised so far in 
Tndia are in a sense of the cooperative type 
though strictly speaking they lx long to the 
quasi co operative vaiiety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non boirowin_ 
individuals for attrictive initiil capital as well 
as business talent organising capacity md 
effluent management 

At present there are 12 co opeiativc land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab Iwo of these 
operitc over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil Bombay 
has 1 r > land mortgage sock ties, which have 
only recently started their operations Beng il 
has two Assam his five while Madras lias d8 
primary land mortgage banks and a central 1 md 
mortgage bank has been started recentlv It is 
too early to pronoune e on the sue < ess or ol lierw lse 
of these few banks Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans arc tlx rede mp 
tion of old debts improvement of land and 
method of cultn ition and the pun base of land 
in special cases I he tcntnl Banking Com 
mittce think however tint for a long time to 
come the le sources of tlx sc institutions will be 
munly requued for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his hud ind his house fiom mortgage 
and to p ly off his old debts Oik feels, howcvti 
extremely doubtful vvhi tlx r the emphisis should 
not be 1 udonthc intensive and extensive develop 
ment of agriculture since as pointed out ibovc 
unless ignculture becomes a paying industry tin 
redemption is impracticable and illusorv llx 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes there 
will have to be in the provinces central land 
mortgage banks as in Madras and in Bombay 
Govt rnment w ill hive also to re nd( r assist inc( 
to tlx se institutions for the success of the 
debenture issue and its guaranteeing tlx 
interest as in tlx Punjxb ought to meet 
all reasonable needs, though in special casts 
there would not be much hirmln the Govern 
ment purchasing debentures of a eertain 
vilue While* mutual knowledge of md 
control over one another among members is tlx 
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Insistent feature in tlio case of the unlimited 
liability credit society, the insistence in the 
nse of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate in ordi r to ensurt sound 
\ dilation of security, can f ul investigation of 
titles correct assessment of borrowi r s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of alfairs 

Propaganda, Education and Training — 

1 11 1 he initial stages of the movement, it fc 11 on 
tn< Registrar to carry on propigmda and 
orgunzt to oper itive sen a tic s T< or tins purpose 
th< insist me ( of nonofluiil honor iry workers 
wm imperative and in the various provinces 
a banes of such workers was hi ought into e\is 
fc in c , who as honor iry org misers of the distuc t 
01 t il ilka s actively co opti it< d with the otiicnls 
in e nrymg on propigmda orgunsing new 
soi it ties as a result thereof and looking after 
thi soi k tics so stutt d in some measure With 
tin rapid growth of cooperitivi societies 
howc mi it w is felt that for thi furtlu r prop a 
git ton of tin movement it wis desirable to 
i irr> on work hy the non officials in a more 
01 g unsod rnaiinc r mil for th it purpose co op< ra 
live institutes were stilted in the various pro 
vmies In some provinces, like T>omb ly thi si 
institutions arc mixed institutions with a 
munhership of individuil sympithisers and 
vv otkers and of co opoi itive souctiis In 
otlurs like Madras and the United Provinces 
judividuils wire not admitted as membtrs and 
the institutions bocimi provinciil unions of 
<o opci itive soi k tics Jn some* province s like 
1'ihir and Orissa, they bee ime fcdentions of 
i o oper itive soi it ties vv hilc in othc rs like lie tig al 
md Assim, they ire known as cooperative! 
organisation societies Whitevcr the cxict 
form assume d by these provincial institutions 
tin ir t unctions were moit or less the same in 
ill ptovmccs compiismg propaganda and thi 
loiussing of nonolhuil cooperative opinion 
on the various problems that contronted 
thi movement from time to time Ihcy 
have come to he regarded m an ever inerca 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movirnent the .Registrar and his stall repre 
senting tlie admmistiative sidi pci forming more 
or less the film tions assigned to them under the 
statute, tlie piovincul bink vv It li the central 
hanks md banking unions ri presenting tin 
tinanen' sick and is sin li e once rued more with 
tin burnt ingol tin movum nt andthc institutes 
unions federations or orgimsition societies 
representing the propagandist side and as sui h 
concerned moie with cduciting popular opinion 
and rc prosi nting non official views to the authori 
tic s A ft vv years b ick the All India Co 
operative Institutes Associ ition was cst iblishc cl 
with a view to co ordinate the activities 
of the provincial institutes, to formulitc 
non official co opcrativi opinion on important 
cooperative pioblcms from time to time md 
to encourage the growth ot cooperative 
lib l iture 

it was soon perceived that one of the seiious 
h indie aps to the sue cpssful working of c o ope i i 
iiu souetie s was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained me n as office bearers 
ot soeuties Ilhtcraey of the rural population, 
hovvpver, has been found too big a problem for 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- 


tempted only to spread knowledge of co operation 
and c o operative principles to the members of 
societies and to train up the office liearcrs in 
various ways Education lias thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a spe oial 
education board winch maintains cooperative 
s< hools at different centres and comlue ts periodi 
e ally training el asses suitiblc for different tjpes 
of workers and employees of co operative 
loeieties In the Punj ab, however co oper itive 
educ ition has been org imscd bv tlie ( o ope riitne 
Department, though the Punjab Co oper itive 
Union renders ae tive assistant e there in In Bill ir 
md Orissa a ptrmain nt ( o opt r itive l raining 
Institute his been establish! d at Sabour in the 
bhagalpur Division which is confrolk cl by a gov 
erning body which include s the Registrar and a 
fc vv repre sent itives of the ( o operative l<e dc ra 
tion M nlras lias org inise d 0 tr aining institutes 
1 n the United Province s Bengal and the Central 
Provinces an mgamentsfor co oper ative training 
and education have not vet been properly made 
though the re also it is the Dcpartme nt assist e d 
[by tne provincial union which organises the 
training classes I he need for piopc r co opera 
tive tr lining md education lias been felt In an 
increasing degree in recent jtars md the (_e ntral 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
eo operative colleges and an All India ( o opera 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important olhculs m the Department, banks or 
societies No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of tlie cooperative societies 
in the country must me luck a prope r organisation 
of eo operative edue ation not only for the office 
be arers of societies or the m mage rs md inspec 
tors of centnl and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auelitois anel assistant regis 
trars of the cooperative departments Lhe 
(I ivemmcnt of India hive fur the last two 
joirshavc placed at the disposal of each of 
tilt Piovint ill Cove mine ids about one likh of 
rupees winch were being devdeel to a be tie i 
orgimsition of coupe ntive truiung mil 
(due ition for the stiff of tlie coopeiative 
chparltn nts is also ot oilier institutions 

In some province 8 like tlie Punjab md Lihar 
md Onssa the provincial union or federation 
has hern actively associated in discharging the 
Registrirs statutory function of the audit ol 
societies and the Second All India Co operative 
Institutes Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in Oil also expressed an opinion tbit 
the Registrars st atutory obligation in tins 
matter could be discharged by a svstem of 
lice nsing and that audit should he a function 
entrusted to the provlnei al unions or ft derations 
If this idea of a uniform s\ste m of audit through 
the provincial unions be accepted it will natu 
rally follow that the > will also have to assume 
the i< sponsibihty lor supt i vision ot the <e>- 
opci ative soekties lhe department \1 ludit 
or inspection ley the central hanks cannot 
dispc nse with the need of can ful supervision 
which to be effe dive must bo from within and 
the provmenl fe eh ration or union is obviously 
the best ftgonev for this friendly and efficient 
supci vision I he combination of tlie functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
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All India Conference and endorsed bv the Central 
Banking inquiry Committee would mean 
impro\ed efficiency in the working of the move 
ment while de officialising it considerably and 
giving it the popular touch it lacks 
Non Credit Agricultural Co operation — 
For some years pvst increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of eo operation for 
the benefit of the rural population Credit 1 r 
but one of the needs of tin cultivator , its organ! 
sation through eo operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem and dilfi rent provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of eo opeiativc orgmisation to met t his diffi rent 
non credit needs the problems of iirigition, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitition, 
fencing cattle insurance dair>ing and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agrnulturil pioduee have been 
therefore engaging the attention of eo operators 
and societies for these purpose s have been 
established here and there and have be en working 


with varying success In a land of Ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
to adopt tho rule of one village, one society 
but the complexities of tho non credit forms of 
co operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
scpantely A single society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sovvear on all fronts and would bee omo a live 
force in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phiase Better 
living, better farming and better business 
However, co operitive opinion in India has not 
yet accepted the wisdom of this and vet believes 
m tho llworv of almost watertight compart 
ments The agricultural non credit societies 
in India on the 40th June 1931 were 4,491 distri 
buted as under — 


Non Credit Agricultural Societies, 1 0 13 34 


Province j 

Purchase and 
Purchase 
and sale 

Production J 

Production 
and sale 

Other forms I 
of co opera 
tion 1 

Total 

Madras 

76 


13 

°45 

424 

Bombay 

r >6 

17 

77 

115 

265 

Bengal 

80 

93 r > 

250 

46 

1,301 

Bihar and Onssi 

3 

1 

1 

(> 

11 

United Provinces 



325 

453 

778 

Punjab 

17 

ISO 

1 3 51 

03 

1,640 

Burma 

1 

5 

10 


16 

Central Provinces and 






Berar 

30 

13 

9 


61 

M}Sore 

27 


20 

43 

90 

Baroda 

11 

26 

20 

00 

153 

Other areas 


3 

20 

21 

55 

Total 

310 

1,183 

2,10 5 

1,210 

4,810 


Of these the important are the mirketmg 
societies paiticularlv for the sat of cotton in 
Bomba}, and the consolidation holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjib 
Marketing Societies — Mirketmg of Agricul 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prospe ritv and betterment and 
as group marketing is alw i^s more effective than 
individual marketing espec ail} m India where 
and individual producer i illitc rite and (. on-di 
tutes a small unit, co operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desnable 
ideals to work for Jt is emlv the complexit} 
of the working of eo operative sile societies, 
the difficult} of providing for marketing finance 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co opeiative officials and the lack of godown 
and stonge facilities that have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale soeieties ind their 
efficient working Jt is really in tim develop 
inent of this form of eo operative client that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where it has been tried with success the lesults 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members 
Ihe tremendous headwa\ made in European 
countries like Denmark and in the United States 
of America in co operative marketing organisa 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 


sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co operative 
nganisation of agricultural maiketing I lie 
jute and puldy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success it is true but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karmtak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies Absence of fraud in weighment 
adequate anel high juices, insurance of the 
produce against usks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, fiuanei il ar coinmod ition till the 
j>r oil lice is sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay market, supjfly of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seedj bonus 
m el a dividend are no small guns to the agricul 
tunst, whe> was otheiwiso at tho mere} of 
the adati/a or worse still of lus village sowcar 
The cottem sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation which 
his taken over the co operative ginning faetorv 
already st irteel by the me mbers A fe w socle tie s 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco 
chillies paddy, onions and arecanut Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole 
sale at Calcutta and several pnldy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
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lor better prices, but which sell to local mei 
chants yet, rather than to the ineichants at the 
port Madras has a number of sale societies, j 
but their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress 

Consolidation of Holdings — The law of 

primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some i uiopcan countries 
does not obtain in India Pach heir is given a 
propoitionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a sh ire of the whole, equivalent 
to Ids portion lire result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inheiit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots This continuous 
p irtition of each Held amongst heirs leads to I 
fragment it ion, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, ii regularly over the 
waste by pun base and sales by the extinction 
ot families in default of ditect heirs and the 
division ot their propeity amongst a large 
lLiimhei ot distant relatives, md by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
ot cultivation in common 

1 lie disadvantiges of fragment ition are 
obvious A part of lind is wasted owing to 
ti igmuit ition being so excessive as to prevent 
my agiiuiltural operitions, and another part 
is lost in boundaries Fragmentation involves 
endless w iste of time, money and effort it res 
trams the cultivator from attempting improve 
ment it prevents lnm from adopting scientific 
methods ot cultivation it discourages him from 
tarrying out intensive cultivation it enforces 
uniformity of ciopping and espcdilly restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
winch < at fit are usually sent out to grize on tin 
tit Ids Iht economic loss due to this system 
cm be easily imagined and the only solution Is 
(onsolid ition ot holdings Plus most diihcult 
impoitant and intciesting oxjicnmi lit onginatcd 
in the Funjrb in the year 1920 l he procedure 
idopted in t stablishing a Co operative Consolid 1 
turn of Holdings Society is to c ill together all 
prisons directly interested in land in a given 
village persuade them to accept the by livvs 
whereby a majonty in a gent ril met ting might 
approve 1 method of lepartition, and then cany 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
sueh a manner that no single individual might 
hive any grievance As the result of patient 
work which his now extended over ten years 
some very striking results have been achieved 
ind the movement for consolidation m the 
Punj ib has assumed the dimensions of an 
import mt agiicultuial reform It is steadily 
g lining in popularity, and as inoio st iff is tr lined 
ind the people become better educated to the 
idvantages ot the system the figure s for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year 
This work began in 1920 21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63 402 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of Its 2 6 per 
acre 

In the Central Provinces some success m 
consolidation has been achieved in the Clnttis 
gaili Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
aeres broken Into 40 plots The Local Govern 


ment found it desiribh to n sort to legislation 
and passed the Cential Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 192K Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of 1 ind may apply for th< consolidation of then 
holdings, but the outstanding featuic of the Aet 
is that it gives power to a proportion not l<<-8 
thin one hilf of the permanent right hold eis 
holding not less than two thirds of the occupied 
area in a vill ige to agree to the preparation of 1 
scheme of consolidation which scheme, when 
confirmed b< conn s binding on all the permanent 
right holders in the village and the ir successors 
inintciesfc 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 192s to deal with certain 
features of the problc m Win 11 this Bill was 
introduced a good ele al of opposition was created 
ind it had to be ultimately diopped 

Ihrie ftic 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in tho United Provinces and 11 in the 
Baroda State base d on the Punjab model 

Rural Reconstruction —One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co opeiatlve 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progress So long as igriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ign irance are heavily 
and almost hopelessly Indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements in more 01 
less a piimitivc fashion, no great approach to 
the ideils and the goal of the co operative and 
ill other rural movements is possible Ihe 
co operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the ignculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer the middleman dalal and the mer 
(hint, but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half hearted attempts 
for the co operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life expliin very 
< lcaily why the achievements of the movement 
dining the last 33 vears have fallen far short 
of its objective Rural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years cl limed an increasing 
amount of attention , but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made what has been 
done bas been individual effort — the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor 
tumties to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab The work done there covers education 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on from Nov* mber 1929 The 
later part of 1933 saw a considerable Impetus 
impaited to the cause of rural reconstruction 
In India His f xcellcncy Sir Irederiek Sykes 
the then Governor of Bombay, concentrated on 
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village uplift and carried on an intensivo 
propaganda in that behalf which has led to 
tho formulation of a s< heme whereby the 
work is being carried on came tlybv District 
Committees under the guidance of tho District 
Collectors, the work bung co ordinated by Divi 
sion il officers llie Punjab Ins appointed Mr 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
Rural Deconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointnunt and it appears that all 
provincial Governments are devoting consider 
able thought to this very important work 

Better Living Societies — The Punjab lias 
been responsible for Introducing tins very defin- 
able typo of co operathe society to promote 
better living among its members There are 
about 300 su< h societies in that pro\in<e and 
thej have been doing quite important work in 
their own way The sot leties do not collect 
am levy from tlicir members except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out liom 
jear to year violation of which is punishable 
with tine under the by laws Though these 
societies in the first instance Ime for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and othci social occasions they 
have also helped in -various other matters so 
that apart from saving to their members tliou 
sands of rupees eacli year they are eontiihuting 
to the general village uplift m some measure 
Some of these so< leties ha\e levelled and paved 
and swept the \ illige lands some have promoted 
sanitation some li ivc induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses some h tve 
rt paired and roofed the village drinking wtll 
some have arranged that all manure should he 
pitted some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on tarms 
i hus in a variety of wav s these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living sock Iks 
will be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the <o 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by those 
societies and that the term hetlei living he 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the cooperative movement would he doing 
good to itself and the nation b> earning on the 
gt neral work of village uplift as well is its own 
economic objective ot stiengthcnmg the position 
of the agriculturist 

Urban Credit Societies — While the ehi« f 
objective of the co operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the ruril popula 
tion it must he reinembeied that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies — ruril 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co opeiative method tor solving the pro 
hlems of urban population also At present 
thtre arc in all 11,42b non agricultuial societies 
with a membership of 1 5,87,703 Of these 
5 4 11 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
lor other purposes 

An important class of the urban population 
is that ot the merchants and traders and though 
the joint stock hanking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 


small trader, it is co operative banking thit is 
obviously wank d llie importance ot People s 
Co operative Banks promoted for tho benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small inerch mts artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulition of trade and industiics m and 
around distuct and taluk i towns llie principal 
business of these banks is short term credit and 
in this respect they ltsemble the ordinaiy 
commeicial banks In the absence of any 
industrial co operative hank, it is also for tin 
peoples hank to finance small industrialists 
ind help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a vtij considerable put in the 
industrial economy of India Another vny 
important function whit h f ills to peoples banks 
is the fin me mg ot the mirketlng of the piodute 
of the land from the field to tilt poit or to the 
print ipal mirket icntrts and thus assist in the 
development of the internal ti idt of the countiy 
It is only howtvei, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples hanks In 
M ulras there are ],00J non igrk nltural eredit 
sot it tits but most of tlic sc are not re il peoples 
'hinks Iht Punjab his 1 000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 117 with limited 
lnbility lvtnhcrewt h irdly find iny develop 
mt nt ot roll peoples hanks ]n Be ngil the 
limited liihility urban <rcdit sot a tics number 
510 and though these sot icties st t m to hive won 
publit confidence the moic impoitant of them 
ire sal iry c irners cit dit sot ictus Some ot 
Hit divisions c sped illy the ( hittagong divisions 
hive sevci il big concerns, howcvci working 
on sound lints J hi question of starting 
Peoples Banks in Bih ir ami Orissa Ins not yet 
ot t n seriously t iken in h md In the Bombay 
Piesidont} institutions with a working tapitil 
of Ks r >0 000 md moie are tlissed as urban 
hinks Smte 1 022 co operators in this Presi 
I dene y have been very kt en on hiving a full 
fledged peoples bank in every tilukn town 
I for it has been leiliscd that with tin proper 
development of urbm cooperative banking 
there is no doubt that the vaiious units will 
come into touch with out mother and that 
mutual settlement of teims and coordimted 
and Inrmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of lnlmd tnding agencies 
1 copies hinks ire a lcpository of peoples, 
swings i nut lc us foi co operitivi at tivity and 
in institution giving facilities tor intern il remit 
t incc md it is quite necessary therefore tint 
their share capital must bt pretty Urge In 
the Bombay Piesideni y on the 30th J unt 1935 
there were J 51 uihan hinks most of which art 
fahly successful 1 In total mcmbcislnp wis 
2,09 00 i, the working t ipital wis Rs 4 S i 51 J70 
and the reservt fund amounted to Rs 25 59 1 >4 
It can he sanl without e xaggoration that the 
development of uiban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operal ivc movement in India and other province s 
might well follow Bombay s example in this 
direction 

A n i mportant variant of the urban co operative 
[society is the Thnft Society The system 
I adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
Ifor a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best ad vantage 
I and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
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end of the term with interest In many societies, in the development of co operation , but propa 
loans are advanced also but not exc<edmg a ganda still remained thef unction of the Registiar 
certain fixed proportion, usually i of the deposits and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
Ihe Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and perceived that non official institutions should 
the bulk of the members are school masters be established to take over tiffs function from 


Ihere arc about 125 thrift societies for women 
only lining a membership of about 2,000 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift socktics 
and Bombay has h fff a dozen lteccntly however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start 
cd in Bombay, Ben g il and Madras The Bombay 
society was started in July 1030 and for a few 
months w mked as a provident society only 
issuing polities of its 150 to Rs 500 and that 
too without medical exunination, the idei being 
to bung life msurmce within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town It his 
no slim cipital and works on a mutual bisis 
It his now, however, widenid its scope and 
li is bc< n writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
brmch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for deircasmg 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing membirs much better It has by 
now wntten abusine sof over Its 10 lacs JLhe 
Bengil soculyis yet a pro\ id ent society issuing 
mall policies, while the Midras society — the 
South India (Jooperitivo insurance bociety — 
his stirtal \igorously as a full fledged life 
lnsuiaiuc sociity with slmc capital and com 
paiativcly low rates of picnna and has alieady 
wntten 1 1 irgc business of about Its 30 lacs 

Review — The Co operative Societies Act of 
1004 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conlerence of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co operative 
Societies Act of 19 1 2 This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecc sor, authorized the regis 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urbin and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
Mt latiou in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change m the policy regaiding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as y ell 
as tor agricultural ones m older that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co opera 
five Societies and bo weaned from the sowcars 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorg misation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co operation Bunctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co operation were sought to be eliminated 
From thibtime onwards the share of non officials 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, dcoflicializing of the same w as 
necessary The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments weie left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require 
wents 

The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to tiffs very important matter 


official hands Accordingly Co operative 
Institutes were started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through then brioches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies The pirt these non official 
bodies begin to play henceforth became lm reas 
ingly important, some adding to the primary 
iunction of piop iganda otlitrs such as co opera 
tive educition, supervi ion over societies and 
t ven audit 


lhc ste idy progress of tin move ment — some 
times even too rapid- for ncirly 20 years 
however, was founel hardly to lessc n the colossal 
burden of the md< btedness of tht ryot for co 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short t<im loins It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co operata c Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhing in 1920 boon after other 
provinces also followed suit 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
picc it was found that llnanmlly the situation 
was worsening I)tf mlts in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti 
tuted in various provinces lhc Ccntial Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922 while Lihar and Onssi followed with a 
similar committee in 1923 A few years afttr 
the Oakdcn Committee made similar inqunios 
tor the U P the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma 
Ihesc Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective province s and have 
undo recommendations for the consolidation 
ind n etiffcation of the cooperative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non credit 
side of agricultural cooperation The powers 
confeircd upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so f ir in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay passed the Co operative Societies 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All India Act This new Act made the 
object of tho movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living better business and better 
methods of production as the aim of th( inov e 
nu lit The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classific ition of societies the improvement 
of the procedure for liquid ation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powcis of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932 Bihar and 
Orissa has il <* now passed a snml ir t o operative 
Act of its own recently lhe progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies 
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The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Ivarnatah Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency 
Perhaps the most remarks bit instance of the 
co operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co 
operation In the non agricultural non credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made 
There are a numbi r of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madris and Mysore and artisans 
societies and unskilled labour soeietit s in Madras 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side 
co operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non credit side the consumers move 
ment has made but meagre progress 

In 1926, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co operation formed only a 
part — though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co operative movement m the different 
provinces has been surveyed But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agneulturi , 
small industries and trade Thus only those 
aspects of the co operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
facilities have bun examined, while the need 
f >r separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C P , U P and Madras and 
emphasised by the Roy il Commission on Agncul 
ture is still to be met Bihir ind Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee Ti iv tncorc followed suit ind 
Mysore too appuntui i Committfc whi<h 
his published its report list year The 
Government of Bombay convened in June 

1933 a Round 1 ible Conference of ofifuial and 
non ofhci il Co opentors to discuss the problems 
that coifrontcd the Movement in Bombay 
As a result of this Conference three Committees 
were appointed, one to evinune the s>stem of 
supervision over Co operitive societies b> tho 
Supervising Unions in the Presnhmy, another 
to report on the best wiv to help the agriculturists 
in these tunes of filling prices and ti ide 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Cooperative basis 3 hese Committees have 
submitted their reports, their rc< ommendations 
have led to a tightening up of supervision, 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans 

The growing difficulties of the Co operative 
Movement throughout indii in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All India < o operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 

1934 This Conference w is unique m so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
cf Co operative Societies and their advisers 


from the various provinces and States, but it 
also included somo ministers in charge of Agri 
culture and Co operation from the prov inces 
ind a representative of each of the two All India 
Co opeiative organisations — the Institutes 

\ssociation and the l’rovuicial Banks Associa 
tion this Conference recommended the en 
ictmcnt of in All India Co operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co opera 
five Societies working in the whole of Indn or 
in more provinces than one It also ret ominend 
cd earnest efforts for tho development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guirintce 
mg not only the interest on then debentures 
but ilso the capit il and suggested the erf it ion 
of a Contral Cooperative Boird under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about i closer co ordination of work 
between the different provinces and btites of 
Indn lhis last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the proviuc i ills ition ot 
Co operation under tho Monttoid Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fincy the 
imposition of control from tho centre And 
yet, thero seems to be nothing wrong in the 
ldei of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic inform it ion ind 
stimulate progress through a c ireful study of 
experiments and efforts in pirthulir areas and 
drawing attention of othor ireas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies rc veiled Tn 
December 1916 another Confcicnte ot Hegi* 
trirsmet at Delhi and discussed the situation 
further 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introduc ing the co oper i 
tivc movement within th< lr limits, and the 
movement in some of the more impoitant of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Dec can), M^soie, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has nude consider- 
able progress, more or It ss on the same lines as 
those followed in the n< lghbounng British 
Indian Provinces 

Ihe landmarks in the history of the co opera 
tive movement in India arc the Go operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 the Cooperative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maclagan Committee 
Report 1915 , Ihe provmcialis ition of co opera 
tion, 1919 the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda, the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co operative 
movement in sevcial provinces provincial 
legislation the deport of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture 1928 Rcpoits of the Indnn 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com 
mittces 1931, and marketing smvevs debt 
conciliation schemes and land mortg igc banking 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stages of its evolution iniy bo brielly 
summarised as — agricultural credit , urban 
credit central era dit organisations apexco opera 
tive banks propaganda by non oflicials , non- 
credit agricultural co opt ration urban co 
operative banking , long term loans and dc bt 
redemption schemes land mortgage banks, 
co operative education rectification and consoli 
dation of the credit movement organisation of 
supervision over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction 
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Table No 4 

Operations of Co operative Societies, 1934 35 

(In Thousands of Rupees) 



Provincial 

B mks 

Central 

Banks 

Agricultural 

Societies 

Non Agri 
cultural 
Societies 


Credit 

Non 

Credit 

Credit 

Non 

Credit 

Number 

11 

615 

78,956 

| 13,964 

5,431 

j 5,997 

Work mg Capital — 







Shaie Capital 

73,99 

2 84,03 

4,29,90 

5,59,61 

Loans and deposits held from — 







Members 


r 

1,72,49 

0,66,91 


y r > 73,35 

17 12(7 ■{ 





Non Members 

J 

\ 

1,44,08 j 

5,03,61 

Societies 

84,54 

2,80,73 

2 

2,53 

12,48 

Provincial or Central Bulks 

3,13,50 

2,98,60 

17,10,43 

1,1 

2,47 

Government «• ,, 

0,87 

37 60 

18,83 

60,26 

Reserve and other Funds 

81,48 

3,25,04 

9,1 

7,97 

2,47,15 

Total 

11,03,73 

29,39,97 

34,22, 5 

21,62,49 

Lo ins made during the year to — 
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1,35,24 

1,15 26 

5,1 

7,71 

13,84,36 
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3,57,23 

8,84,50 

77,13 
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19,76,j9 

92,28 

75,90 

Profits 

17,19 

39,18 

1,1 

2,10 

72,22 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
(Thi? Royal) on India (Calcutta) — Founded 
1820 A Class Annual subscription Its 32 En 
trance fee Its 8 B Class Annual subscription 
12 Secretary S Percy T ancaster, fls, 
frhs,mras 1, Alipore Road, Aliporc 

\GRI-II0RTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent E H Diekmann, H D A , 
i r H s Agri Horticultural Gardens, Kandaw 
glay, P O Rangoon, Burma Secret my — 

G V Dumont, Agri Horticultural Gardens, 
Ivandawgliy, P 0 Rangoon, Huron 

4gri Horticultural society of Madras — 
Established 1835 Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs 7 in Class B Its 3 
President H E The Governor of Madras , 
Chairman Mr C A Henderson, ICS 

Hon Secretary Mr B S Nirody, B A 

Ron Treasurer Mr H A Duller, leynampet 
b W Madras 

A NTHROPOI OGJCAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY — 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India , to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers , 
and to publish a Journal containing the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub 
script ion R s 10 Purulent II T Sorl( y 
les Ron Secretary I)i N A Ihootlu ba, 
l) i lul (0\on ) Office Address C/o K R 
( uni Oi until Institute Bldg 134 130 
\ polio btnet, Bombiy 

Benares mathematical SOCIETY —Founded 
ip 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of resaarch in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal 1 The 
Procei dings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society * in which original papers on Mathe 
matics are published and maintains a library 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Rs 10 Annual sub 
scription Rs 12 (Resident members) and Rs 5 
(non resident members) President Dr 
Lakshmi Narayan, Mi, D 8c , Scentary 
Prof Chandi Prasad, M a , B Sc , Treasurer 
Prof Pashupati Prasad, M A , B sc 22 
banpuri Be ares City 

Bhandabkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917 the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H E 
I ord Willingdon who became its first Pres i 
dent Its objects are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antfquities, to provide an up to 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 


after his demise handed over bvhis executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
h ive transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20 000 manu 
scripts formerly k toininodated in the Dcccan 
College together with a maintenance grant of 
11s 3,000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B b 8 and 
the Government Orient il Series The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahabharata 
critically (I chtoi m Chief l)r V b Suktlnn 
kar), nt the request ot tiu JJ ij i of Aundli 
who has promised a total grant of Rs one 
lakh for that i>urposc Giants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs 4 000 a ycir) the University of Bombay 
(Rs 3 000a year) and the Go\ eminent of 
Bombay (Its 6,000 a year) Burma, Hydera 
bid (Dice an) Baroda and Mysore as well as 
several Southern Mahratta states The 
Institute l sms a Joiinnl < ilhd Annals of the 
hhnmlarl ar Oriental Pcseanh Institute 
published four times a year It also held 
under its auspices the 1 irst Oru ntul Con 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H E Sir 
George Lloyd md the presidency of Sir R G 
Bhandarkar 1 hanks to libel il donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple 
mented by Grants in Aid from the Govern 
ment of Bombav, the Institute is housid in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Si rvants of India Society Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M A classes in Sanskrit Pali, Ardhama^adhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture Lectures by 
Emimnt scholars are also delivered occa 
sionally Membership dues Rs 10 lyeiror 
Its 100 compounded for htc Alimbirs 
e in subject to certain conditions, borrow 
books from the libriry and get the 
Annals free arid other publu itions (a 
list covering about 100 titles suit fiec upon 
request) it concession rites 5 tcrclev j 
l)i A b biiktlnnkir, ma, ill d (matoi 
P K Godi, M V 

The Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, 
Poona — Founded in 1910 by the lito Mr V 
K Rajwade and Sardar K C Mehend ile and 
registered under Act XX 1 of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encouiage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history Has a building of its own possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
society Has a rare collection of about a 
thou-uid Inch in p Hidings now Iioiim <1 in a 
sjiui il w mg ricidlv ubhil muntains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old veapons 
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Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and archaeology and has a library of rare books 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented, discussed and afterwards 
published Has published 5 volumes of 
original historical letters and other historical 
and hteiarv books whost totil numbi 1 
excuds 80 II is rccuvcd 11s 5 000 

for publishing mitt rials of tilt Shrv i]i penod 
Conducts a quartcrh jouinil di voted to 
research Work done mostly in Minthi 
Celebrated the Silver Jubilee by e illing in All 
Ineli i Modern ITistoi v Congri ss J1 is planm d 
( ommcmoration volume in English giving m 
analyticil account of lcscirelics in vanou 
fields Depends intiuly on publn subsmp 
Dons Is supported by many Rajas J ilngir 
dirs, Sardais and the public The late Di T 
L Abbot of New Jersey, USA left bv will 
a gift of 30 000 elolln s to the Mand il i foi 
buildings Annual membership fees foi \ ir 
ious classes are Rs 3 6 12 25 125 and 100 
which can be compounded foi life by p tying, 
ten times thcannualsubsciiption of i pirtiui 
Jar eliss in i single ycir President Mr N ( 
Tv< lkar, B A , LL B I ice Presidents Shnmmt 
BaLisaheb Pint Pratmidhi, B A Raja ot 
Aunelh, Shrimint Babuiheb Ghoipide of 
Ichalkannji Secntane s Pi of 1> A Potd u 
B a and corresponding member Indian 
Hlsteuical Rei ords Commission, budu G N 
Mujumdir, e it, Ireasurer Mi A V 
Patwardhan B A , Headers Mi b N To^ln 
and Mr G II Kh ire Librarian Mi V M 
Kolhitker Address 312 13, Sulashn Tcth 
Poom Gity 

Bombay art Society — Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art Annual e xhibitioi usually 
held every January Amiuil subscription 
Rs 10 Life member Rs 100 Hon Secretary 
V V Oak, Bar at Law Office See retanat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and I ite 
rature Annual subscription Rs 60 Secretary 
J 8 Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay 

Bombay Medicai Union — Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and e \< lnngo 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi 
dency The Entrance lee for Resident 
members Rs 5, monthly subscription Rs 2, 
Absent members Re 1, and non resident 
members yearly subscription Rs 5 Piesident 
Dr J B Spencer Vice Presidents Dr 
S J Mehcrhomji and I) H Dudha 
Hon Treasurer I)r R D 1 Mody Hon 
Librarians Dr V B Desai and Di Jv S 
Bharucha Hon Secretaries Di Sorib J 
Popat and Dr M B lhihort BDvaDky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpitty, 
Bombay 

Bombay Natural History Society (Regis 
tered under Act XXI of 1860) — Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 


Scientific and Social 

its branches The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the woild and a museum 
with a lepresentnthe collection of the diffeicnt 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empiro and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society s colli ct ions have been transferred 
to that Museum A Journal is published 
at virying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of diffcient orders Iho 
Society s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mo f ns8il The Society 8 
1 ixidermist Department undirtakcs tho cur 
ing and mounting of trophic s for members 
Annual subscription Rs 25 Enhance fee 
Rs 10 Patron H 1 The A iceroy of India 
1 ire Patrons II H The Milmaji of 
Tiivmcori GOI J H II I hi Mi linn o ot 
Cutch, 0 c b T , G c 1 1 II II tlu Milnrij i of 
Fodhpui K ( 8 1 lv ( v o , IT If tlu 

Mill u a j i of Ri w i kosi II II tin Milnr ij i 
of Bhavnagu , H 11 Ilu Niw ib of Jun ig nil), 
(Ubi lv c s I and Mr I A 7 I \ in* Ljhi 
]> ool SuDivjdLzri lvt , Mi \ S Airniy, 
I ondon It Col lv G Ghupmey jms 
P oom Presidmt II 1 Ilu Rt Hon lout 
1>i ibouuu (1 C I L , mo l in Piesidinfs 
H II Ilu Mihii 10 of ( iiti li ( c s i mil 
R(v jji 1 F tuns si Rt R. v R I) 
Aclind, ma Ilononny Suntan/ Mi 

P M D Smdorson, rzs Curator S II 
Prater, CMZS M L c , j r Asstt C urator G 
McCann, Head Clerk INI r A b lernandes, 
Gallery Assistant Mr P F Gomes Offices 
C Apollo Street, Bombay 
Bombay Sanitary association —Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general , (i>) 
to diffuse tho knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible 
by holding classes and examinations, (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes 
rewards or medals to those who may bv 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise , (d) to arrange for homely talk 

or simple practical ltcturis for mothi re and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca 
litns or chiwls give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building m Prmciss Strict, which 
has lately b< en built bv the Association at a 
cost of marly Rs 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of winch was laid by Ladv Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opined in March, 1915 
is a large and hmdsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall library Museum, etc , and 
al o provide iccommodation for King Giorge 
V Anti Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Munieipility in 1924 and 
Museum and the olbce ot the Assistant Health 
Officer, G and D Waid* and the Vaccination 
Station Hon Secretaiy' Dr J S Nerurker, 
b sc , l m & s , d p H (Cantab ), Executiv e 
Health Officer, Bombay 
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British and Foreign Bible Society — 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It ha-i 6 Auxiliaries in India and aD Agenev 
in Burma The first Auxiliary was estab 
hslied in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxil ary in 1513, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820 the North India Auxi 
li ir\ in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary m 1803 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875 while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 1 Ik 

Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,231 814 issues in 
1930 Tne Bibl< s, Testaments and Por 
tious in the various vernaculars are sold at 
ratos which the very poorest can pav and 
at (on^iderable loss to the Society Grants 


of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University ex uninations, as 
under — 

Ihe New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and lirge grants 
of money are annually given to the dif 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportagc and Bible W omen s work Be- 
sides the British »nd loreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on Id India, 
and Burm i in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the N itional Bibh Sock tv of Sc e»t 
lmd, the Amniom Bibh Society and the 
Jrmqucbir J mill Bible Society 


The following table shows the growth in the British & loreign Bible So ietv t work duiin^. 
the past few ycare In India and Burma — 


Table of Circulation of the BF B S in India 


Auxiliaries 

1930 

19 '5 

1 1931 

1 

1933 

, 1932 

1931 

1930 

( ilc ntta 

244,700 

212 5 ,8 

232 09 1 

2 >0 657 

250 744 

211,040 

174, S3o 

1 oml iy 

21 3 270 

-43 171 

100 S()9 

214 514 

200,019 

IS., 720 

197 19 1 

M t ir is 

j >2,/ ') ) 

294 700 

28G 522 

301 ,no 

251,504 

201,549 

261,675 

i 111. llol 0 

31 410 

31,0 '1 

23 912 

20 077 

25 624 

IS ( 07 

22 179 

Not th Tndi i 

190 8 >1 

-3s _»0b 

22- "»12 

2 30.S00 

-03 756 

1 >3,403 

212,13? 

1 unj ib 

S7 994 

97 500 

77 786 

94 OO » 

SO 69C 

90 -12 

173,0-0 

Inn m i 

104,821 

112 077 

106 023 

1 ,1 >57 

90,079 

s 5 973 

79, >06 

Total 

1,231,834 

1 232 SIS 

1 140,258 

1 218,430 

1,120 422 j 

1,00 j, 904 

1,123,863 


Ihese returns do not include the copies which iny Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year 

General Secretary for India md Ceylon The Rev J S M Hooper, M \ , Ma no Hoad, Nagpur C P 


British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch) — tounded 1886, to promote \ledi 
cal and the Allud Scitnccs and the mamte 
nanci of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession Secretary Ur It B 
Yodh, Iiawal Building, I amington Road, 
Bombay 

Calcutta Chess Society — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests open to all Patrons J 
R Capablanca and Sir \V L Greaves Ivt , 
Li d President Hie Hon ble Mr Justice 
M N Mukerji, ma bl \ ice President Dr 
H W B Moreno, lion Secretary G Dhara, 
lion Treasurer B B Gosh, 93, Lower Air 
nilar lload, Calcutta 

Chiidren s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking o'ser res 


ponsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar 
khadi Children a Remand Home for the or 
ganmtion of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boy s and girls dealt w ith by the Ju ve 
uile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re 
format ory School for boys under 12, and 
for the to ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court The Sock tv is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant in aid 
from Government Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hilling fiom all parts of 
India juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended agnnst by adult 
persons. All ot whom liavt bun airesteil 
uiuh r the Bombay ( lnktren Act in cither 
Bornbiy ( itv or Suburban District 
President IT E The Rt Hon I ord 
Biabourne, a ( 1 1 M c Vice President The 
lion Sir Robert Bell, ktbi, oil, ICS 
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Chairman Mr C P Bramble Bon 

Treasurer Mr B R Tannan Secretary 
Miss B Budden 

Oon bumpti tbs* Homes Society— Thlt So 
ciety was started by the late Mr B M Mala 
bari and Mr Dayarara Gi(?umal on the 1st 
of June 1909 It was registered under 

Act XXI of 1800 Mr M ilabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dbarampur (SimlaRills) from H H 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives His Highness also 

gave a donation of Rs one lakh In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named The King Rdward VII Sanatoiium ” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hard in ge Water 
Works, presuited bv the late Sir Ohmubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart , of Ahmcdabad The Sana 
torium has a Gu< st nousc The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in 
eluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patents Most of the blocks 
and cott iges are built by Parsis The Sana 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bai Pirojbai R H Patuck Dairy The 
Sir Ohinubhai Madhaalal Dispensary has an 
out patient department 1 he Recreation 
nail is called The Sir Bhupmder Singh 
Recreation Hall after the name of the Maha 
raja of Patiala Mr Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments 
under Act VI of 1890 Nearly Rs 3,06,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites build 
ings, etc , and the current annual oxpendi 
ture is about Rs 66,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sad an Buildings, 
Gamde\l, Bombay Mr S P Wadia is the 
Hon Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K 
M Jhaveri is the Hon Treasurer 

Employers Federation of India — The 
Employers Federation of Indn was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects — To promote and protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests , 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of interest to employers, to 
nominate legatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
promote or oppose their recommendations , 
to secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members , 
to consider and support well considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour, and to carry on pro 
paganda for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, scope, 
importance and needs of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation 

Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India are members of the Federation 


The office bearers for the current year are — 
President Sir H P Mody, k b e , Vice 
Presidents Sir Edward Benthall, Sir William 
Wright and Sir Homi Mehta 

The office of the Federation 19 at present located 
at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Bombay 

European Association —T he European Asso 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo Indian 
Defence Association and was re established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 Ihe Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India The Head Office s (Gentr il Administra 
tion) are at 0 Roval Exchange Place, 
Cilcutta President Mr G Morgin c I I 
M L A , lice l^residevts Sir Leslie Hudson, 
(Bombay) and W W K Pago (Bengal) 
Ceneral Secretary Mr N Billing Hon General 
Treasurer Mr E J tarti r Publication 
The Review of India * obtiinablc from the 
General Secretary 

Branches of the European Association 
Assam - (hairman, Mr G E Cuffe 

Bfmai Fasti rn — ( ha n man Mr T W L 
Buiy , Hon Secretary Mi R P Biayr 

Blmjai W liSTi rn — ( lunrman, Mi D M 
Ai (lnl) ild lion Stcretary Mr W V 
C uit un 

Lihai North — ( hairman Mi L G Munns 
Hon Sicretary, Mi \Y H M<yruk 
o u I M L c 

Bomhvy — Chairman , Mr T D Bole , Hon 
Suietary Mr E J Gough 

Cachar — (hairman All (« G Hills lion 
Secretary Mr II I tub 

Calcutta — (hairman, Mi George Moigm 

(II , W L A 

Oh i PTA( o\g — (hairman Mr 1 M (lodhld, 
Hon S ((rotary Mi L H S hwis 

Du t« elinG — Chairman t£ Hon Suntan/ 
J)r 1) \ F uquhirson 

Dooars — C hairman Mi ( 1 Muphu on 

Hon Setretam Mi I R G Hnphud 

IvANklNAKRAH — ( hairman, Mi 1) 1 Duff, 
Hon Secretary , Mi 0 J) J c ittli 

Madras — (hairman, Mr F G Lukir, 
Hon Secretary, Mi F E James, 
OBI' i M I A 

Manbhum — Chairman Mi A E Ingcldew 
Hon Secretary, Mr B AYilson Hugh, MI 
( he m L 

Pu n tar — (hairman Mr P TT Guest, Hon 
Sei retaiy. Mi J I Wit on 

Sind — Chairman Mr 1 O Buse, mi A 
lion Seiretary Mi M R tutu 

Syihit — Chairman Mi H A Bull Hon 
Secretary, Mr L E H V Houghton 

I kichinoi oi \ —( hairman and Hon Set reta y 
Mi J F C Reynolds 
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United Provinces — Chairman, Mr r Gavin 
Jones, MIC , Hon Secretary, Mr C E 
Cooling 

Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science (Calcutta) — Honorary {secretary. 

Dr S K Mitra, D sc , 210, Bow Bazar 
Street Calcutta 

Indian Ciiemicai boon i\ — Wis founded 111 
DJ24 with Sir P C Ray is Pnsident lo< itid 
in tin IJmveisity College of Si unei buildings, 

02 , Uppci Circular Ro id Cahutti Piof 1 ( 
Ghosh 1 resident Sir IT N Bjihmucliui 
Plot N it Dim Di Illicit J Fovlir Sii 
P ( Bin, Prof B K Singh Prof H B 
Dunnn lilt, S 11 Martin () lor^tn Prof P 1 
Mittt 1 Pi of J N Mukhcrjii, l ice Ptesidents , 

I *i of S ,S JoshiandDr A C Sircar, IJony 
J dttois Prof B C Guhi, IJony Seeietary 
Ihot J* Niogi, Ilony Treasurer, Pi of S S 
Plutnagai Dr P lv Bose, Dr T Iv 
(howdhuiy, Pi of B B Dc y, Mis Shnla 
Dim Di S Dutt Prof Sudlmmo\ Ghosli 
Di M Goswanu, Pi of P ( Guhi Dr A N 
kippmna Dr S hi Lima Di K It hnshna 
sw mu Di B L Manjunatli Pi of K G Nuk, 

Pi 01 J N Itav, Dr It h Sen Di P B 
Siiku Piot V Subi lhnnny in Di 1 S 
Win ilti Members of the ( ouneil , Mi G 
Ptnuju Asst t secretary , Di b G (luu 
dll 111 > uid l)i D Clmkiaviiti, Asst Lditors 

Pond ay Branch Khan Bahadur Dr A K 
J unit 1 President Mr G C Mittir iml 
Di S ( Divulitta Vue Presidents , Mi S 
M Mi lit 1 i lid Dr B K \udi>a Joint lion 
Suutarus Mr N \V IInwc, Hony 
Tn usurer 

I abort Brandi Piof Itmhi Kim Salmi 
J>re*uhnt Piof S S BhiDngu and Pi of 
S D Muz iff 11 1 ue Presidents Dr A N 

Pun uid Mi P T Kipur TIony { secretaries 
Piof IM A Yijmk, Ilony 'treasurer 

Madras Branch Di B N 11 isimh 1 lymgii, 
Pnsident Di 1 a L Moudgill, 1 ice Piesident 
Mi M Stshi iymgir, Bony Sicretary and 
Treasurer 

r Iln Somtj. publishes a monthly Tourn il deiling 
with 01 lginal it si ir< lu b in ( hi nustiy in India 
Subsi nption to lellows Its 15 Non he llows 
Its ](, Fellowship is opi 11 to graduates ot 
(htnnstiy and to those who are mtiiisGd 
with tin pi ogress ot Chumstij Putieulurs 
end Elution form e in In hid from tin Hon\ 
Seuctaiy, Indian Chcmiuil Soenty PO | 
Bo\ No 10S57, hi, Uppti Cireulu ltoad, 

( iluitta 

Indian Institute of Political and Social 
Scitnce — Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social pfoblems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political and 
' social ’ in their widest sense , to organise 
free and well informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs 
tract political and social questions , to for 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions, to publish literature 


and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public , and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office Servants of India 
society, Sandhurst Koad, Girgaum, Bombay 
President Mr M A Jinnah Bar at J aw 
\ ice Presidents Mr Jamnadas M Mehta, 
Bar at Law, M 1 A , Mr Bhulabhai J Desai, 

M A , lt B , Advocate , Hon Secretaries 
Mr S G Warty M a , and Mr Mavji Govindji, 
Treasurer Mr V K Bhende 

Indian League of Nations Union —(C entral 
Committee) — The original Committee set up 
m Delhi in 1024 Bee Mary Mi U N Sen 
( /o A^f-onatid Pk ss, Ni w Delhi 

Bombay —(League of Nations Union) — 

1 resident SirCowasji Jehangir, Bt Chair 
man of the Ezecutue Committee The Hon 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay Adilu s 
( /o Sn ( o w i ^ 3 1 Bhuigu, Bomlia j 

Ceniral Provinces —Patron H L Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K 0 SI , President Mr S B 
Tambe Secretary M D Sliahane Addiess 
Servants of India Society Nagpur 

MYSORE — President Dr L P Metcalfe 

T ice Chancellor of the Mysore University , 
Vice President A R Wadia University 
Professor of Philosophy , Secretary K V 
Sastn, Mysore University Address Mysore 
University, Mysore 

MASULIPATAM — Hon Secretary Mr Lanka 
Sat yam, m a 

Karachi — President Mr Jamshtd N R 
Mehta, Secretary Xe\al Ram Shahani, 
llambaug Road Karachi 

Calcutta — President Sir A K Roy 
Bar at Law, Advocate General, Bengal 
Joint Secretaries Messrs N C Roy A. 
P C Mallik 99 Bakul Bagan Road, 
Bhowampore, Calcutta 

Punjab — Hon Secretary Mr C L Anand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore 

Lucknow — President Raja Rampal Singh 
Hon Secretary Dr Y S Ram, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow 

Indian Mathematicat Society — F ounded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema 
heal Society and The Mathematics Student 
the former publishes original papers on Ma 
thematical subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics Ihc Sot itty maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals m all 
languages and new books on the subject 1 he 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and hooks are cii 
culated to members by post Ihe journals 
of the Society are published in Madras There 
are about 400 members from all parts of 
India President R P Paranjpye, M A , 
i> be Viet Lhaneillor, Lueknow University 
Secretaries R Vaidyanathaswamy, u A , 
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l> S( ph D K uhi, Umursitv of Mulias 
Midi 1% RimBthui, M A 1 li P bt btt plicii s 
( oil* gi Delhi hihiarum R 1 * Shintrt 
m \ l'roftsboi oi Mitlicinatii s, Tcrgmsou 
College, l*ooni 

Jill INDIAN Ro\l)S *M> 1 I ANbFOI J J)> A J 1 01 
MINI \sso(mi(t\ I IMIJI D — lUglsttrul 
Ottiu 11 , NuolRoid, Billud JiM ite , Bom 
baj 

patron s Jlis Jxu 11 uh> Jin Right lfon bh 
J oid Bi ilmuim , G 0 I ] MC Bom j nor oi 
Bomb 1 a llis Tvullimv Sir I im clot 
C ilium K ( si, i(ii ics (,o\i 11101 
ot Sind , llis 1 \( ( lie n< v Sn IIu In it AVilli im 
Him 1 on K( si (li cn 1 T os 
(o\(inor ot Rnnjib His J \ullun \ I lit 
Hon bh S11 \n lubild Doughs todnim 

k ( s I (JC MO J) s o <i()V( 11101 Ot 
Bin nn 

lot Ptfion* Mijor (b in 1 tl Sn R( gimld 1 oid 
1 ( m u ( n l> s 0 uni Sn lint t JVlillu 
k < 

Tin As ot nl ion w is fouiud 111 U»g(> ind Kgi- 
t<itd in Ot (oln i 10-7 li i\mg i (oimuluith 
lit 1 1 f * 1 1 1 11 1 ( 1 s in Bomb 1 \ ind li unlit s it 
( tit utt i I onibtN Mull is k u Kin \ sun 
I thou ind R uigoon ( ith with 1 io<i) 
( omnnttt c 

1 In snbs( riptions foi lilt mix lslup of tin \ oui 
tion in 

l’ti iimiini 

\ souati Mt minis Rs r » 

Oidin u v Mt mbt rs ,10 

Suppoi ting Mt mbu s »00 

lh< » mis md objuts of tin A Mimlion m to 
piomott tin t uist of Roid Motoi ind \n 
litnspoif DiMiopmtnt thiougliout Indii bv 
mihmg rt pi 1 m nt itions to tin honrimunt 
ot J ml] 1 , ( o\ 1 1 unit nts ot Biovnu t s Distm t 
Bonds ind other Rubin Botins (onurntd, 
it gilding tin ( onsti in tion nnpiovt ment and 
nii mt 1 11 1 in • of 1 ouls biicRt s md uiodiomts 
i ml methods of ti uispoit to mikt rtpie 
st nt itions to ill 01 my of tin bodn s u g uding 
tin idjustiiKiit ol tixition i ustoms duties 
md tveist lift (ting motoi u hit It sand otlm 
modi s of tiiuspoit and tin tiuplounint ol 
um in sue h 1 mannti as to fuilitate tin 
dev e lopmr nt of motoi md 111 ti inspmt 
througbout Jndn to edue itt tin publn 
by nn ms of propigmdi md to ere itt mtlio 
rititm publn opinion with ngud to tin 
nteds of md idvnntiges to b( de lived Horn 
improved roid md 111 communu itions md tin 
use of these foims oftranspoit 

All ix rsons \ smiatum 45 In ms 01 (ompxniu 
interested in Roid, Motor md All Jimspoit 
Dt \( lopmuit and tin 11 problems m eligible 
for (lection is niembus 

Jlu ])ie (lit constitution of the ( on m il of tin 
Association is * — 

President Tho Hon ble Mr R II Pirker 
i 1 


| I in Ptesuhnt I> 1 Gough Isq use 

Mi min is of Cornu il Major Gunral Sir 
Rt gm ild |<oid k(M0 ( 11 Dso Sir 
Bluest Millt 1 Rt SiiJSfesb Madia kBF 

fit, Jr Jt J Witson B‘q H 1 

Oimtiod Rsq J] , S (riicvrck 1 q 
N 111 m ihonu (1 M Ghinoy, Rsq j 1 , T b 
1 lilt > h sq J R S Rvninishv, Isq 
1 A Stungti 1 sq t M Jv 1 itt Rsq, 

G il ( ooki , Lsq J 1> W J 1 111 ubull 

1 s(j , n s< 

(aural Secretary Lt (olonel H ( Smith 
om m c 

Brim Ins irt ilit id> in tustciuc in Bomluv 
( alt utt 1 Midi is kirudii \ sun lalioie 
and Rmgoou md otluis will be fount d is 
md wlnn ot t ision diminds 1 In appln 1 
turn foi nn mbusjup hould bt midt to tin 
Gcntiil Suictuy ot tin Assoi 1 ition it 41 
Nicol Roid Bill ud l< stitt Bombiy 01 to 
tin St tret lilts ol the Bi un In s Bomlm 
J* O Box b r >j tile utt 1 RO Box 22S > 
Midi is BO Box 1270 Ixuit hi BO Box 
10S V sun, BO Moh m igh it J ilioit 
BO Box 10a and Rmgoou B O Bov j J { 

INDIAN SOCIITY OK OltlINTAI AllT (Calcutta)— 
Patron Maiquess of /ttland 0 < 1 1 
President Sir Tdvvird 0 Benthill lot 
Presidents Ihe II 011 bh Raja Sir M imnatho 
Nath Roy Chowdhury liija Pnullainth 
1 igorc Gagonendranath Tagore hsqr,Jatin 
di math Basu Rsqr ma in mi t 
Joint Hony Sientanes Dr Abmmdranath 
lagorc Nikhilranj in Mooklicrji Rsqr , Hony 
'lrcasurer Nikhilranj m JMookhcrji Rsqr 
Asif Secretary Bratindranath Tagore JLsqr 
Principal of the studio Khitindranath 
Mazumdar Pc ache a Siccuhar Maliapatra 
(Sculpture) Kahpado Ghosal (Rainting) 
Office 11, Samavay a Mansions, Hogg Street 
Calcutta 

India Sunday school Union— ihe India 
Sunday School Union is an mterdenomination il 
organisation having for its object the strength 
tiling of religious and moral edur ition in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Tinpire It Ins live full time workers, both 
Indian and Ruropean It was iounded in 
Allahabad in 187(> Its General Committee 
is composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Couik il, from the Biovinci il 
Representative Councils and from local 
Sundiy School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the I S S IJ 

I lie headquarters of the Union arc at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where besides the offit e 
and well stocked hook shop, tliore is the St 
Andrew leather Iraining Institution I 11 
this institution bummer Schools are held 
where a short hut mtc nsive coilrse of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India 

Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union otters courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
stall A Quarterly Journal is published in 
Rnglisli, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
Bnglish and several vernaculars Text books 
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on subjti ts connected with the work of Bible 
to idling ire also published in vinous 
languages and Scripture t v uni nations in 
organised 

1 he olhce is of the Union are is follows — 
Ptesedent The Hon Sir David Divides 

Midi as 

pice l’tesuhnt Tiof B B Malvca, Ph T) 
Allahabad 

Treasurer W H Warren, Madrid 
General Secretary E A Annctt, Coonoor 

Ihc most recent statistics show that there are 
in India IS 322 Sundiv Schools with 30 428 
1 t iche rs, and 707 204 scholars 

Insthuiion oi Engineers (India) — Hie 
organisation of the Institution began in 1010 
and it was inaugurated by H h Lord (.helms 
tout euly in 1021 It w is lmoipoiittd b\ 
Roy il ( h utei m 1935 Its obji ( ts to piomolo 
md id\ am i tin senate piietne md 
bu miss ol i ngun ( i mg in Indi i on tin 1 mu 
Inns is an adopt* d bv tin In titutions 
ot ( i v il M((lnni(il tnd I lee tin il I n_nu i is 
m tin I'nitid Kingdom Jin s| indiiil ol 
qu ilithal ion is tht same Membeislnp is 
divided into li\e (lasses ii Members 
Assoeiatc Members t omjianions Honorary 
lift Mcmbcis and Honoiuy Members 
Jlnie are also additional classes, pi* 
Sludtnts Associates and Subse nbers 
/ n sident i\ u J ih a cl in ( butt in I il Mil 
(Ind) S t mtan/ Bu Piludur ( ( S il 

Otlnes 8 Gokele Bold, 1‘ O I< Igm Bold 
J () Bo\ bt), b il< utta 

M \ I > i \ s 1 ini Alls Six iei y —Patron H b 
lhc Governor of Madras lion Secretary C 
A Henderson 1 sq ics, 1 () Pox 107 
M oh is 

Madras Literary Society and auxiliari 
of the Royal Asiatic Society — 

the Society s Mix ary his got 100 000 books 
wliu h ire cir ( ul ited to Members 

Patrons His Ixeelltncv 7 ord L rskine 
Goveinoi ot Mulias ind the Lend lisliop 
oi Madr is 

President r Jhe Hon ble Mr Juslue C 
Madluivan Nair 

Ilony Secretary Di J Fi \ er 
librarian Mr U b Phinuel 

Address College Road, Nungumb ikam, 
Madras 

The Society s Library — Possesses a fine 
library containing more than 97,000 volumes 
Admission by Subscription 

National Horse Breeding and show Society 
of India — bormed in 1923, by Major 
General Sir Bernard James OB, 0IE, mvo, 
who was President from 1923 to 1 925 Obj( cts 
bo iorm a national body ot public opinion on 
horse breeding matters , to encourage and 
promote horse breeding in India, to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 


and to give them every e ncouragement , to 
improve and stand irdisc the various types of 
horses bred in India, to prepare an Indian 
°tud book, and to promoti uniformity in all 
matters connected wilh liorse shows in India 
Patron i?i Chief H E The Viceroy, President 
(for 1937 38) Nuvib Malik Alhh Baksh 
Klim iiwuia Ai B I S eeretetry J icut ( ol 

W II Blood M y o J he Sex ii tv issue s the 

following pubhi itions lloise Breeding 
in illustrated lull yeailv Journal m 
J nglish Stillion Register and Supplement 
Indnn Stud Book Show fudging Pam 
plilet 1 he Se( ond \ olume of the Inch m Stud 
Look was publish! d at the end of 1930 the 
Society holds the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
mnuallv in Febiu iry he yistcrcei Office- Delhi 

Nationai Indian Association — Founded in 
1870 Its objects are — (a) lo extend in 
bngland, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country (6) lo co operate 
with all efforts made lor advancing kelueation 
and Social reform in India (c) Jo promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India In all the proceedings 
ot the Association the prim iple of non intei 
ference in religion mil avoidamo of political 
controversy is strictly maintained It lias 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmcdabad 
Nagpur ind tale utta lion Secretary Miss 
Bee k 21 C loin well road , T ondon Publication 
Hit Indian Magazine and heexew (8 numbers 
a yeni) wlneh chronicles the doings of the 
Association in I nglanel and in India and takes 
note ol movements for educ itional and social 
piogicss It publishes ai tides about the 
List to mtciest Western nadeis and articles 
about the West to lute real readers in the 
fast Life Members — Jen Guineas Annual 
Subscriptions Minibus one Guinea 
County Mcmbeis len Shillings Associate 
Students Seven shillings and Six pence 

PASSENGl RS AND TRAFFIC ltPLIKF ASSOCIA 
HON (Established in 1915) Head Office — 
Albert Building Hornby Boad tort, 
Bombay Objects (a) lo iseeitain and 
aide tvoau generally to obtain rccliess ot 
gin vmees oi pissengeis ti avelling either by 
Railways Me im< is riimvvivs en Motoi 
Ibises (b) I<> de il vutli pioble ms of (i insport 
m ge in t il (0 I o re pi e si nl to Gove i mile nt local 
liodies and ot lie r lut hoi dies es also to B ailw ay 
Steamship Companies J i imw ay Company 
eiiiymg passengers ind tiaihe to take all 
proper inel access uy steps to obtain rediess oi 
such gne \ lutes (d) I o take ill prope i and 
meessaiy steps to obtain le chess oi itoiesiid 
guev antes md tackling of piobleins lelating 
to ti inspoit in geneial and (t) lo hold oi join 
with otlie i Associations organisations or 
Institutions having similar aunt, and objects, 
in holdingle etuies githeiings public me e tings 
etc and to (any on plop ig ind i to iurthe i the 
the objects ol tlx Assoeution md to educate 
tlx ti availing public md the mercantile 
community with legaitl to then rights and 
it me dies 

Insolent — Be hi am N Karanjiu JP 

1 ue Presidents Sir Cuiiimbhoy Ebrihini 
Bait and J M Kamdai, Solicitor Hon Joint 
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S ecretarus — Khan Bihidm P J Glumat 
and Goullundas G Moi uji Asst Secretary — 
S h Iyer 

PEN India Cintri -The India Centu 
of the Intein it tonal Sonctv of eminent 
poets plnywnghls editors essayists 
novelist ^ (P IN) w is founded jn 10 I } by 
Sophia Wad in undci tlu Pie^uhncy of Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore for long an honorary 
numbei ol the London (intie IvePiesi 
drnp, Mr liamananda (hattirjec brimati 
Sirojim Naidu and Sir 8 ltadhahrishnan 
The aim of the PEN evcrywheit is to 
piomote friendliness among writers and to 
uphold freedom oi speech llie IndnC (litre 
in addition is -working for nation il cultui il 
unity bv spreading appu nation of the many 
indiin liter itures outside tin lr own languagt 
anas and also abroad This it dots b\ nuans 
ot public lectuics md through its monthly 
journal, 1 he Indian PFN , iv i liable to 
the genual public in India for Us 3 pu 
annum I he headquarters of the Indn 
lentu arc in Bombay with a branch m 
( alcutta Membership is open to m\ Indian 
of recognized i>ositjon as a writer subject to 
tin approval of the Managing Committee 
Entrance fee Its 5 and the annuil sub 
scnption Its 3 whuh includes subscription 
to The Indian 1 'IN Honorary Secretary 
N K Blngwat MA ll Narayan Dabliol 
ha 1 Road Malabar Hill, Bomb ly 

Philatelic Society op India — Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription Us 10 Secretary , 
Dr K D Cooper, Candy House, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 1 

Poona Seva Sadan Society —This Institution! 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs Itamabai 
Itanade, the late Mr G K Devadhar, and a 
few other ladies and gentlemen in Poona and 
registered in 1917 Its main object is to make 
women self reliant and to train them for mis 
slonary work undertaking educational and 
medical activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non sectarian basis Nominal 
fees are now being charged for instruction 
in all classes Ihere are eight different 
departments sub divided into CO classes 
Arrangements are made for training Nurseg 
and Midwives and women Sub Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those atteudmg the Sub Assistant 
Surgeon s Classes There is a Public Health 
School affiliated to the I ady Chelmsford 
LeagueTor Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
with a hostel Ihe total number of women 
and girls including about 150 duplications on 
the rolls, at these various Centres of the 
Society is over 1,500 There arc in Poona five 
hostels, three of which are located at the 
headquarters and the other two In the 
Somwar Peth for Nurses, etc , under training 
at the Sasoon Hospital Ihe number of 
resident students is above 200 in these five 
hostels In connection with the medical 
branch a Committee has been formed In 
England, which will enable the Society to send 
fully qualified Nurses there to undergo further 


training Two fully qualified Nurses have 
so far been sent by the Society for their 
post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Bed Cross Society, Paris 
There is m active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers 
Tin bochty has extended its medical activities 
in Bombay bv undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Wolfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
tor the women and children of the Blutia 
Community This scheme has a Maternity 
Hospital and Nursing Home, and three 
Infant Welfare centres Besides, there are 
Maternity Hospitals and Nursing Homes at 
Ahmednagar, Allbag, Nasik and Sholapui 
under the management of the society m 
connection with other organizations The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions anu Government assistance 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza 
tion now exceeds Its 2 50 000 President 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H H the Banisabeb 
of Sangli Local Secretary and 1 reasurer Mrs 
Yamunabai Bhat , Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collections 
Mrs Janakibai Bh it (Kaiser 1 Hind Sliver 
Medal) , Joint lady Superintendents Mrs 
Saralabai Naik, M A , and Miss Dwarkabai 
Bhat, BA, BT Don Secretaries Aursiny 
and Medical Education Committee Joint 
Hon Secretaries Dr V C Clohhale, 
L m s Dr N 3 Itanade, b a , 
M b B s , and Dr V It Dhamdhere, 
M b b s 

Press Owners association, Bombay— 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects 

Office — Caiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4 
President — Shet Pandurang Javjee, JP 
Secretary — Mr Manilal C Modi 

Rangoon I iterary Socii ty —Patron H E 
Ilic Governor of Burma President Si r 
Thomas Coupu ics , Vice President Dr H 
B Osborn, Hon Secretary Mrs C Peacock, 
35, York Itoad 

ItECRiATioN Club Institcif — This Instltu 
tion was started in 1912 13 bv the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
In Bombay Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar 
Karachi Hyderabad (Sindh) Poona, Warangal, 
etc ihe aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and Improve the social, eeo 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
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intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con 
atructive means to achievo the above objects 
Jhe Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc 
It also issues two Anglo Vernacular papers 
l he Ismaily (a weekly) and lhe Nizan (a 
monthly) Hon Secretary, Gulamhusein 
Virjee 

Koval Society of arts, Indian section — 

lhis Society was founded in 1754 for the 
cneomageincnt of Aits, Mmufactims and 
Commerce, and devotes itsi If pnmanly to 
the application of science and ait to piaoticil 
purposes The Society nnks as one of the 
time oldest learned societies 111 England, and 
numbered among its early nipinbi rs most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th centurj 
During its long history it lias been the source 
of many leforms and improvi ments in all 
brioches of art and industry, ind it is from 
its a(ti\iti< s that most of the more spccnliscd 
British societies have sprung 

1 he Sock ty has from its earliest da> s t xtended 
its intrusts and membership to all parts of 
the Bntish hinpire and in 1809 it founded an 
Jndnn Section and alittli litir a Dominions 
ind Colonies Section lhe Indian S< etion is 
uudt r the control of a Comnuttie comprised 
hrgily of former Lieutenant Go vi rnors of 
i’io vmccs and others who hive hi Id the 
highest Indian adimmstratrvc posts Under 
its iuspiccs a series of linpoitunt lectuiis on 
Indi in subjects is given each >cir which with 
tlu other lectures delivered befoicth*' Soeictv 
ire published in the weekly Journal ind 
( undated to mi mbers of the Society all over 
the world Ihere are a lirge number of 
1 e llows resident in India Patton H M the 
King Pitsidtnl H It H the Duke of 
Conniught Chairman of Council Colonel 
ur A ilenrv McMahon, gcmo o ( V (> , 
k c 1 1 c si , Chairman Indian Action 
< 'ommilU e Sir Atul C Chattcrjee, G( II , 
K e b 1 Secretary Vt Perry , M A Hms 
taut brentary and Secretary Indian and 
Dominions and ColonuH bcitions K W 
luekhurst, MA , Society s JIousc is, John 

St u et, Aele lpln, London, W ( 1 

Servants of India Soon TV — The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon Mr G 
H Gokhale in 1905 is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people Its present 
Bticngth is 2 > Ordinary members, 8 members 
under training, and 1 permanent assistant 
The Society has its headquarters In Poona 
with branches at, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Nagpur and other centres of work at 
Dohad in Gujerat Mavanur Mangalore and 
Calicut in the Madras Presidency Lucknow 
m U P , Lahore in the Punjab and Cuttack 
in Orissa 


The Society s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equ-tl emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields The political work is done through the 
legislatures the non official political orgamza 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and 
propaganda 

In the fiold of social economic and educational 
work, the Society s activities are equally varied 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U P Seva Samiti the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori 
ginal tribes in Gujerat The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work The Social Service 
T eague has done good co operative, educational 
ind welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombav by starting Co operative Societies 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares and 
working in times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a wi II knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government Mr Chttalia 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj for social, educational 
work imong the Gujarati ladies lhe Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangalore and the Dcvadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction iiust activities in Milabar 
distort In the Coopirative imminent 
thi Society his done tho pioneering 
work in the Bombay ind Midns presi 
dinti^ During nxturil iilimitits mi<1i 
as floods, famines and epidemics the Society 
has done relief work in every pirt of India 
By Its work in the Moplah lcbcllion, the 
Society has become a household name In 
Malabar 

The Society conducts three papers — The Ser 
1 ant of India, an English weekly of which Mr 
S G Vazo is Editor, the Dnyan Pralash 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr 

Limaye is the Editor and the Hilaioad, a week 
1> Mr Parulckar conducts the All India Trade 
Union bulletin, and Mr A V Patwardhan 
the Sanstham Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day 

The question of the subji cts of tho Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs A V Patwardhan, S G Vaze, and A V 
Thakkar arc dev oting a part of their energies for 
that work 
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Mr II N kurizru is the Pri sjdent, Mr N M 
Joshi (lit A nr Prc iduit ind Mr S (, 

(Ik Suntin Missis A A ink it isubb m i 
Toshi Kunzru uid Dm id »it stnioi numbers 
ot tin foul 1)1 I lltlll s 

The Society is a non comniun il, non soct inan 
body which dots not recognise any caste 
distinctions 

bKVA bAUAN — Jilt Seva Sadan Society wa 
started on the 11th of Jul\ 190S bj the late 
Mr B M Malabar) mil Mr Dayaram 
Gidumal It is the jnom c x Inliui ladies 
society for training Indian si tcis mimstrant 
and serving (through them) the ]>oor 
the hick and ih* dutn^Md r lo spread 
its (»ospel far and wide the first brain li was 
opened at room as eaily as 1909 Ibe bocicty 
has its headquarters in Gamdcvi Bombav 
lhe Society mointalas the following de pirt 
mints of work (1) Home for the Home use 
(2) Ashrams ( I raining Bonus) (*1) Marathi 
Normal Classes with i primary School 
(4) Home tdmation Classes ( r >) lndnstriil 
Department including a workroom Si wing 
tutting, Hosii rv Cooking and Pistrv and 
mae him and bind I mbioidei> aie among t lu 
chit f industries t luglit I ot il numbt r of 
w om< n in tb< eiiffe rt lit cl isse s is in n ly 300 
Secretary Miss B A Lnginecr, m a , LL n 
M b E J 1 

Society for the Protection of Chiidren in 
AV FbTi bn India — Office ind Homes at King s 
Circle Matunga 

Lin Olijids of tin So<i<t\ 1 1 < lo 

liam ( liildi i n of ill e i s f ( s ind cruds fiom 
tin bluet 1 - of Pombiv to pi ( \ i lit lx g_m_ oi 
of ht i impiopf i u ( of | m)oi (bildmi bv idult^ 
to |> u suf li < biK h c ii oil to < \isfjn_, i h uit ibl( 
institutions ind to pmvnh ioi thou otlei 
wue unpiennhd foi vutli tin uppoit and 
i^idiiK of the pohee to pie vent iliildiin 
o in is j)o ibl» tjom qqx iiiiii; in Poliu 
(ouit to pnv<nt tin pubhe uid puviti 
w longs ol i Jiild n n uid the < ori uption ot the n 
nioi ib to tik< k tiou foi tin ( nfon i ni( nt ot 
tin 1 1 w s lor tin i liildi in md if ru * i to 

suggi sf m w livu oi mi ndnnnts ot tin 
(Mating 1 iw to promoti uliu itum to 
]>ioMib md miintnn m oigmisitnm foi 
them objects to do >11 otlu l livviul thing 
mild util oi londuitivi to tin itt amounts 
ot the fon *omg olij( < t 1 ' 

J in SoiKtv is n spon ibh foi till piom 1 1 
w oi K ol ti lining j > 1 1 bln opinion md it „ udm., 
tin < liildii n s Vt t of I MJ 1 

It his i Iso gnin i 1< id in tin nntti i ot 
ti lining sub noun 1 1 iluldmi ioi whnh i 
spunl clish is conduced in the Jlonn 
bubs< uption for Annuel Membership Its lo } 
tor Lift Mcinbuship, it 1 ' 100 


Piesident Sir lemulji B Nariman, Kt , 
Honorary Secretaries Mrs It I* Masuni, 
III Mis Cccilu J) Monti Mrs 7\ K mu, and 
Mrs G B Siuui Ilonoray heasurer 
KhmBahiilurll fe kitiik, i I 

Wtsiikn India Automobile Association — 
(s, Queens Koad, Bombay) — llic objects 
of the A&soiiition include the emoungc 
incut and development of motoring, tho 
linpi eminent of road commumi tlions tho 
pioMsions foi its immbcis of i centre of 
mfoiiiution and advue on nutters pci tabling 
to motoring the piovision for its members of 
protection md defence of their rights as 
motonsts ticc legil advice and defence 
fai ilit its for toiuing abioid and the use ot 
Jnternation il Joining Docuimnts 1 1 1 
Address — Wind rut as Phone No 224S2 

Patron H F lhe Bight lion bio J ord 
Br ihourne, (Kit , M ( , Governoi of Bombay, 
Pnstdent J1 J< Ormerod 7 1 , 1 ic< President s 
N M Chinoy md S Guevrck, Membtrs of 
the Vawn/ni'j ( (mum flu A h Abdulli 
A AV JMikei, J mulicd J (nuitju B<u il 
J iw J M Jv und ii, T* J* Jv quell i i U im 
l? V u l M M D Jv u ik i BN Iv u mji q 
J I , M I < \ M ii 11 ii M 1> Midgivkii, 

GoidliindisG Momiji i i J 1 A N idiishili, 
B \ b I , b s ( KioSihihK N Nivmipilli, 
S N ( Pitmk A S 1 mill]) I S A itl 1) i 
s icntary A JJ ( S\ k< s ma, 1 ss > slant 
'suntan/ J J K Pitch, J V, ] A 

AURA 

Other Motoring Assoeutions in India 
Burma aid Ceylon ire The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowrmghte , 

( ileutti Automobili As omtion of Lurmi 
No 104, Sti md Bold Kingoou 1 hi 
Automobile Absolution ot <t\lon (him 
In i of (omnmu ]»uildin_ foit 
Colombo Nilgm Automobile Assocntion, 
Ooticamund, Nilgms I he Automobile 
Association of Noithern Tudia, 7 r > J he Mall, 
J ilioic Automobili Vssoention of Southern 
Indn, Post Box No Matins md The 

United Provinces Automobile Associ it ion, 
Jg C inning Jtoad Allah ib id 

Western India National Liberal assooia 
iion — 'bounded in 1919) — lhe Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (b) of iteso 
lution XI of the First Session of the All India 
( onfercnce of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for tho poll 
tical progress and the inoril and material 
w elf ire of the people, to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on m atters of public interest and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its viows, policy and 
methods 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi 
ble clato lor the promotion of these objects , 
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the Association shall adopt constitutional I 
methods of agitation and woik and shall foster 
a sphit of broadminded libtrihsm baseel on 
pnnciples of liberty cquility and fraternity 
among tilt eliffcrent tlasscs and communities 
of the people lor the fulfilment of these 
objee D the Association shall carry on educative, 
and piopagandlst work by racins of leaflet* 
pimphlets and other publications, (a) re 
prest ntations to Government, (e) meetings or 
conferone es, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for Advancing 
the interests of the T iberal Party by organising 
md influencing elections to tin legi latures 
Control and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards 

The affan s of the Assoc lation are conducted 
by a < oum ll consisting of 4b members who 
ire elected every two years 

President Sn Clumanlil IT Sctilvad 
KCIE n o Vue Presidents 1 he Hon Sn 
Phiroze C Setlm i Kt obf md Sn ( owisji 
ithangir (Jr) RGIF, lfon Secretaries 
Mr K izi Kabiruddm, Mr J 11 B Jeejcebhoy 
1> G Dal vi and Mr A D Shroff 

Assistant Secretary Mi V R Bliende 
Office — 107, 1 splanade lload Tort Bomba} 

IVomin s Indian Association ( rviKisa 
M\i Moki Madras) — J ins Asso* latum w is 
st irtc d in Midi is m July 1917, with aims 

ol SflVlGt 

U ms and Obiech — To pic sent to women 
their responsibilities as daughtc rs of India 
lo secure for e\eiv gnl md boy the right ol 
1 ducation through sclieines ot ( omjmlsoiv 
Primary Fducation including the teaching ot 
religion To secure the abolition of child 
mainage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
m iri led girls to sixteen 3 o secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be grantc d 
to men lo secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities Taluk and Local 
Boards Legislative Councils and Assemblies 
lo secuie tor women the right to vote and to 
he elected for the Council ot State lo 
establish equality of lights and oppoitumtn s 
between men and women lo help women to 
realise that the future of India lie s large ly in 
their hands for as wives and motlieis they 
have the task of training guiding and foimm rt 
Hu charaetci of the future rulers of Indu 
I o b md women to groups for the purpose ot 
self dc velopment and education and for the 
definite service of others 

It has 48 branches and over 4 000 mem 
hers Lacli branch is autonomous and woiks 
according to the needs of the locality 

lhc Association grants scholarships to gnls 
interests women in maternity and child 
welfare work in the uplift of the depiessed 
class and in other social and wellaic activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 


Simon Ropoit Yol II) and compulsory educa 
tion for gnls tnd ilso actually helped in the 
passage of ( hild Maruage Jbstiaint Act m 
the Assembly and the Acts for the buppies 
sion ot lrallie in women and children and the 
abolition of the Dcvulisi system in the 
local kgislitmc Holds -cgular meetings 
ot women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives mothers anel citt/ens publishes i 
monthly ma< i7ine titled S tri Dharma now 
edited by J ) r (Mis) S Muthulakslimi Riddi 
toi c mving out ol the abov objects the 
Issue ntion is m All India body Its largest 
bianch being m Bombiy md its blanches 
aiespic ul thiougliout Tndia and lluuushing as 
far as kishmn ind I ushkar It is found that 
women every win u welcome the opportunities 
given foi tla lr s< If dcvciopmt nt ind stll 
expression 1 h< Assoc ution is afhliatcd to 
ill the unpoilmt progressive women issocn 
tious in lnelii md thiougliout the woild It 
was tlu mitntoi of the All India Womens 
(onfucnee ind the Inst All \snn Womens 
(ontercnccat I ihore 1 lie Madras Si v i Mdan 
and the Mielias ( luldien s Aid Society tin 
Monte ssoii School ow* their origin to the 
clients of this Assoc i it ion I he Association 

hive now opened a It* scuc Horn* tofieihtate 
tin woiking ot til* Besuit Section ot the 
Immoiil L l i flic Act whnh hiv* been en 
foiced bv Government J he Home w is 
opmed on 21st Mirth L934 l>\ T idy Btatmc 
s tanle y 

Y oiJNG Mins Christian Association — 
Ibis Associati in winch wis founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now i 
woild wide movement well established in 
almost every country in both th* hemispheres 
The aim ot the Association is through its 
religious, hoc ill education il, and phvsicil 
woik to answer the fouifold — spiritual 

social mental and physical — needs of young 
men md bo vs 

The Young Mens ( hristnn As oclation 
though relatively new to India, is spr* iding 
rapidly The lo< il Assomtions are auto 
nomous and governed by lo*al Boards of 
Directors These Associations in Convention 
t let t a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expulsion of all forms 
of the Assocntiou work in India, Burmi and 
Cc y Ion 

There are now over 80 Associations affiliated 
to the N itional Council au*l many otner village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds J he following Associa 
t ions own one or more bn ldings which serve as 
the local headquarters — Allihabad Alleppey 
I angalore, Bombay, f alcutta Calicut 
Coimbatore Colombo, Delhi Galle H\dera 
bad lubbulpore Kandy , Karachi Kunnam 
kulam Kottayam Ialioie Madras Madura , 
Nagpur NainiTal, Ootacairund Poona, 
Rangoon , Risalpur , Secunderabad Simla 
Trivandrum Wellington The others use 
rented or rent free buildings 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workeis and Committees, assisted 
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by 85 specially trained full time Sccrctaues 
A feature of the 1 M C A in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians 5 
Englishmen 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedi h, 
4 Anglo Indi ms, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and r >8 Indians and Ceylonese 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y M C As ) called for a 
Budget of Its 1,25,662 in 1933 Of this 
sum Its 28 790 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta The officers 
are — 

Patron — His Excellency the Earl of Willing 
don, GM8I, GMIE, GOMG, GBE 
\iceroy and Governor General of India 

President of the National Council — The Most 
Rev Dr loss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India 

General Secretary — B L Rallia Ram, 
B sc , B T 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well equipped buildings — Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey 
nolds Road The President is Mr ( G 
I reke m A , B JP,fss ics and the 
General Secretary is Mr Joseph Callan In 
connection with each branch there Is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men these branche® are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors Each Bianch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical sphitual, social and mental 
needs of their members A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers 
Municipal menial employees Port Trust and 
Railway employees A programme of educa 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably flUs up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds m the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality 

Young Women b Christian Association of 
India, Burma and Ceyion — I his Associa 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896 

The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India Burma and G< vlon in fellow 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual 
intellectual, social and physical development 
The Association exists for Indian, Anglo Indian 
and European girls and women There are 
members in the following branches General 39, 


Sclioolgii 1 2 3, Girl Guide Companies 35j 
Bine Bird blocks 19 The needs of girls 
are met by physical drill recreation, clubs 
and classes lectures commercial classes, 
Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for social intercourse Hostels some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
established where there is a demand for them 
and the Association, at present, own3 21 
including 8 Holiday Homes in the hills These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, students and apprentices Rates vary 
according to the residents' salaries and accommo 
dation, though all equally receive the benefits of 
a comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
surroundings Ihe holiday Homes provide 
cheap holidays in healthy sut roundings and also 
accommodate gills who work in the hills during 
the hot season In addition to Ilolidav Homes 
Summer tonfeiences are held annually at 
Anandagui the ('(inference estate owned by the 
Association, in Ootacamund Special Girls 
Camps an ananged fiom lime to time in many 
centres 

traveller s aid work is done in the large 
ports especially Colombo and a large numbei 
of transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
in the Homes in these ccnti os The Association 
also runs an i< mployment Bureaux through the 
agency of which many girls find positions 
The commercial schools train girls for office 
and business life these large Associations 
are manned by a staff of trained Secretaries, 
some of whom come from Great Britain, America 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada The 
others aie found and trained in India In 
mmy of the smillcr brandies wlieie the work 
is ot a simpler nature, it is cariitd on by \olun 
tary workers who render faithful service year 
by ytar 

The Association, width is affiliated to the 
World 3 Young Womens Christian Association 
is international and intfi denominational 
Active membership is open to all who dt clare 
their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to scrv e otht i s in Ills spirit of love and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regirdicss of what her religion miy be, who 
wishes to join the world wide fellowship of tiie 
Y W ( A and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share In its activities 

T lie Patroness of the Association is HI 
lho Marchioness of Linlithgow 

Copies of the Annual Report and other printed 
mitter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta Ihe official organ of the Association 
is the leaflet Evcrymember ** which is issued 
each month and sent to members and friends of 
the Association 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913 Its objects 
are — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
111 India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
v\ith the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa 
lion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
ifford opportunity for ttie expression of united 
minion and for concerted action by university 
women 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates , but Associate Member 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa 
tion ani interests of women 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches The addresses of the Hono 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 

Homy Local Secreta) u 

Bombay Mrs C M Scott, Divisional 

Fngincer s Quarters, Central 
Telegraph Office Bombay 
Punjab Mrs Skemp, Race Course 

Road, Lahore 

The Dolhl and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918 The Calcutta and Bombaj 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter 
venedwith good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern 
ment of India, the Calcutta University (om 
mission etc , and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women 
information on Seoondarv Education in India 
to the League of Nations They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities Ihi Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products 

The Bombay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee ai d has, through a special 
sub committee, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay They were remarkably successful 
The Bombay Bureau was eventual! v merged 
into the employment Bureau established bv 
tne Women s Council , the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist 


As a means of promoting friendship between 
women from various parte of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function tc perforin 

This Association is Federated to the “ Fed 
oration of University Women in India,’ and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed 
eiation 

Federation of University Women in India 

This Is an organization conceived to uaite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
in India Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively 

These Units are now affiliated to the F U 
W I and are as such affiliated to the Interna 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne W r alk, 

I ondon 

This International lederation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world friendship, and world 
service will easily be imagined 

As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva 

The benefit to Members individually also is 
great The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation 

During 1929 these last ha\ e included Scholar 
Bhips fiom Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree resi 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall valuable 
Fellowships and PnzeB offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America 

A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University to 
under graduates from India 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
I ahorc, Madras, Kodaikaml Fach Branch 
has its local ( omnuttee But as a whole 
the Federation is undei a Central Committee 
composui of i 1’ie^ident, Hon General Secre 
tai> Hou Treasmer, and one corresponding 
member from each unit 
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Officf Bearers, Central Committef Applications for membership should be nude 

Pending the formation of a Gential Committee to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
for 1930, all communications, till fur tin r notice forward the same by the Local Secretary to 
should be scut to — whose Unit it may appertain 

Mrs Mokenzic M A , j p , 

Wilson College 
( how patty , 

Bombay 7 

Association of Coipmbia University Atumni in India — This is an organization conceivid 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India It was 
founded in 1931 and is a constituent member of tin Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New Aork, USA There are more thin fifty sui h Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Pans, Madrid and Btrlin I he India Assoi lation has its Headquarters in Bombay 

President of the Association Dr Jal Dastur C Pavry, M A , Ph D , 63, Tedder Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 
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Subscription I 

Name of Club | 

Fsta 

blished 

Club house 

Lnt J 

An I 

Mon 




nual 

tlily 

1 



Rs 

Rs 

XU | 

Abb jttabad 


Abbottabad, N W F 

40 


20 



Provinces 




Adyar 

1890 

Madras 

J0«> 

12 

b 

Aora 

1863 

Agra Cantonment 

7 o 


12 

\HMEDNAOAR 

1889 


40 


20 

Aijal 

1893 

Lusha 1 Hills, E h & 

32 


15 



Assam 




Ajmer 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh 

i00 


15 

A sola 

1870 

Berar 

100 


1 » 

Allahabad 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 


12 

Amraoti 



1U0 


13 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 


12 

Bangalore United 

1868 

38, RoBidency Road 

100 


12 

Service 1 

Bareili y 

1883 

Municipal Gardens 

; 

50 


9 

Barisal 

1861 

Backergunj, Barisal 

32 


U 

Barragkpore 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, S 

50 


15 



Riverside 




BASSEIN GYMKHiNA 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

50 


11 



Burma 




Belgaum 

1884 

Close to Race Course 

50 


13 

Benares 



20 


18 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

500 

25 

18 



Calcutta 




BENGAL UNITED 

1845 

29, Chowringhee Road 

150 

20 

16 

Service 

Bombay 

1862 

Esplanado Road 

100 


10 


feeuttary 

Major T G Wamiifht 

I F G HunGr 

C l< Ball 

W R C ope 

Cap! h G Suttcn 

F A Mih 11 

S h liei s 

t ipt mi N Shaw 

H 1) Duff 

Walter Dawson 

1 S Jvemmis 

Major M IT ui ford 
[ones I V 
W K Hodgen 

J Miller 

A H Watson 

Maior H H Coad, 
o B i M M 
1 Bolam 

F b Cubitt mp, 

1 1? Russell, I S I 
AHA bimcox 
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1 

T sti 


Subscription 1 

Name of Club i 

Club bouse 

Lnt 

\n | 

Mon 

Wished 

1 


1 

mail 

1 

thly 




Rs 

Rs 

Ra 

Bombay Gymkhana 



75 

6 j 

9 

byculla 

1833 

Bellasls Road, Bombay 

200 

24 | 

12 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, lower Cncular 

200 


10 



Road 




Oawnporh 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 


10 

Chittagong 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Ghitta 

75 

12 

10 

CLUB OP CENTRA! 

1885 

gooa 

Mhow 

4s 


20 

India 

Club op Western 

1865 

Llphinstone Road, 

200 

12 

10 

India 


Poona 




Cochin 

1876 


100 


It) 

COCANADA 

1856 

Cocanada 

70 

120 

10 

COIMBATORE 

1868 

Coimbatore 

75 

9 

10 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nllgins 

50 

12 

8 

DACCA 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


20 

Daihousie 


Dalhousie, Punjab 


1 5 

7 

Darjffling 

1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 

n 

Dei hi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi 

100 

U 

15 

Imurial Delhi 


Delhi 

100 

15 

15 

GYMKHANA 




1 

1 


Jhansi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar 

50 

j 

12 



dens, Jhansi 




Madras 

1831 

Mouat Road Midi is 

250 

20 

12 

Madras Cosmopolj 

1873 

Mount Ro id 

150 


1 5 

TAN 






Malabar 

1864 

Beach Road, Calicut 

100 


! 12 

1 

maymyo 

1901 


100 

12 

20 

Multan 

1892 

Multan 

50 


15 

Nainital 

1864 


1 >0 

12 

10 

Ootaoamund 

1840 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 

150 

18 

12 



Hills 




orient 


Chowpaty, Bomba > 

150 

72 

i 6 

Pegu 

1971 

Prorae Road, R mgoon 

1 .0 

20 

! 12 

PESHAWAR 

1883 

Peahawa 

50 


12 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, 1 ihou 


15 

12 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

>0 


1 


Secret iry 


W T Bukins 
4 Ioriin a ton 

0 Y And< rson and 
1 » 1 1 oil Mook( ljee 

G Rose 

1 15 Trines 

W ijor UN] ngh v 
Major J 1 W Dun l>y 

L ( l u gu^on 
I 

\ T) I’uckkv 
r 1 H Gtrurd 
I- B Rohr* 

(. W Tandy Green 
W L bteveuson 
G Mr Ingham Haidj 
( JI Wilkin on 
Capt T Trance 

M ijor P Broctor 

J A Jhomson 

1 >1 N Venk it a warm 
( In tt\, MU &.( M 

R W Ro\ ton 

W ijor 1 W Lt 11 0 B E 

( IMt L 1 B »l 

Lt ( ol J de Gu>, 
on 

V s W 1II1 m 1 " 

Mr T N Melit 1 and 
Ciptun A C Rich 
ardb, 1 1 t s 

ROB Perrott 

M ijor T ]‘ Tmlnj 
i> s 0 

Capt l 1 J uncson 

Cnpt C C Wliyte, 
M u 1 
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Name of Club 

1 

Esta 

blished 

Club house 

Subscription j 

Secretary 

Ent ; 

lual 

Mon 

tlily 

Rangoon Gymkhana 

1874 

Hatpin Rd , Rangoon 

75 

6 j 

10 

R H Hughesdon M 0 

Rangoon Boat 


Royal L?*kes, Rangoon 

25 

12 

5 

Z B Samuel 

rajputana 

1880 

Mount Abu 

50 


8 

It E Coupland 

royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Bundci 

27 > 

18 

12 

Lt Col C Cobb c b E 

royal Calcutta Turf 

1801 

11 Russell Street 

500 

25 


P V Douetil 

ROYAL WESTERN 


Nasik 

75 

15 

12 

C S Mirston, ip 

India Golf 






(Retd ) 

royal Whstern 


Bombay and Poona 

150 

2j 


C C Gulllland 

India Turf 







Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal 

175 

12 

12 

E P J Rjan 



cutta 





Secunderabad 

1883 

Secunderabad (Dece in) 

50 


14 

Major HS Morris, m C 

SHILLONG 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

100 


20 

J C Ritter 



Shillong 





SIALEOT 


Sialkot, Punjab 

32 


21 

Major, L W Wood 

SIND 

1871 

1 liar a clu 

200 

12 

12 

C ol n T Mahon, 







Oil , M L A 

Triohinopoly 

1869 

Cantonment 

90 

12 

12 

J G Payne 

TUTIOORIN 

1885 

Tuticonn 

50 

6 

10 

n S Macqueen 

UNITED SERVICE 

1866 

Simla 

100 

12 

15 

Major L B Grant, 

United Service Ciub, 

, 1861 

Chutter Maniil P dace 

100 


12 

A L Mortimer 

I UCKNOW 







Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Duffer in, Man 

50 

12 

20 

S T Stubbs 



d day 





W illinodon Sports 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay 

500 

120 


Lt Col B HJgham 







C 1 F IMS (Retd ) 

Wheler Ltd 

1803 

The Mall, Meerut 

50 


15 

Capt W J A H 
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ROTARY IN INDIA 


89th District 

(India, Burma, Ceylon and Afghanistan ) 
GOVERNOR 

The Hon blc Sir Phirore C Sctlina, lit , o B E , 
jp, C'anadi Building, Hornby Road, 
Bombay 

jllELD RlPREStNTATIVF 

H W Bryant Tsq , m b F , j 1 , P O Box 
No 5, Pooni 

TNDTA 

Ahmidabu) President O V Mmlankai 

Honorary ^ tentary V lv TIcbh, Mir/apur 
Road 1st and Jrd lutsdi^s, at s JO p in 
Grand Hotel 

AMIITSAR President Mijor R D Jackson 
Honorary Set rotary P ( Bhandari, New Gouit 
Road ‘2nd and 4thluesdi\&, at 8 b pm 
Library Room ltambagh Gardens 

BANGALORE President Dr S Subba B in 

Honorary decretory H Riehaidson VWst 
Lnd Hotel 1st Wednesday at 8 lo p m and 


eveiy penultimate Saturday 115 pm, 
West Lnd Hotel 

Bombay President T R S Iiynnersley 
Honorary Secretary R G ITigliam, hige, 
Jr, P W 1) Secret iriat, lort Every 
1 iiesday it 1 JO p m Green s Restaurant 
Bakoda President S V Mukorjoa 

Honorary Secretary A B Pandya, Race 
Course 2nd and 4th Fridays at 8 pm, Guest 
House Biroda 

Caicuita President S L Boothroyel 

Honor my Secretary C Wanen Boulton, 50 
Stephen House, Dalhouse Sepiare Eveiy 
luesd ly at 1 15 p m , Great Eastern Hotel 
(oeiiiN President Sir R K Shunmukam 
ChettjjKt Honorary Secretary H R Mills, 
Maharaja s ( ollcge Lrnakulam 
Jamshedpur President John Leyshon 

Hanoi ary S eeretaiy H Chew Tata & Co , 
Ltd, 1st and 3rd Mondays it 12 0 pm, 
Jiseo Hotel 
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Karachi President Dr 1 1) Shioff oiii 
Hanoi ary Sicretary T B DaUl, c Jo J he 
Karachi lotton Association, Ltd Wood 
Street 1st and 3rd Wednesday s at 8 30 pin 
North Western Hotel 

LAHORE President II W Ho gg Honorary 
Secretary B L It ill la Hun 1 ajwanti Niwas 
Wains koad Eveiy luiday at 8 30 p m , 
Ned 011 8 Hotel 

Madras President Di P V Gherian 
Honorary Secretary Capt M Abdul H mud, 
Principal, Government Muhammadan ( ollcgo 
Lverv Friday at 1 pm , Cricket Gymkhana 
Poona President Khan Bahadur M N 

Mihti Honorary Secretary Rev A R 
Cooper Jhe Bishops High School 2nd and 
4tli Thursdays, at 1 15 pin Poona Club 
Shot Al or President H P Hiiululiffi 
Honoumj See retar y V B Hal he l r >7 itailwa\ 
fines 2nd and 4th Luesdays at 7 30 pm 
Distnct T ocal Board 

sprat President P J lulyirklnn Jlono 
rary Secretary A K Shukh, Sachin House 
Surat 

BURMA 

Rangoon President S N Ilaji b a (Oxon ) 
Honorary Seen tary H ( luttcrjio, M J I H»7 
Sparks Street Every Tuesday at 1 m 
Strand Hotel 

THAYiimo President W L Biretto 
o n 1 Honorary Secretary G H R< ily 
Fveiv 1st and 3rd Saturdays at 5pm, Rotary 
C lub House 

C BYT ON 

Cotombo President Col J G \andoismagt 
Honorary Si (retail/ John A Pyt J lie 

luropean Assoeiation of Ceylon Tvuy 
Thuisday at 1 pm Gland Oncntal Hotel 
S1RAI1S SLllLl-MCNrs 
Mal\C(A President L A S Jcnnvn 
Honorary Secretin y than Choo hong, 
22, Riv aside Eveiy Tuesday at 1 pm 

Rest House 

Pi nano President I)r Ice I mng King 
Honoruiy Secretary A P H Holmes 
Municipal Offices I \< ry \Vc dm sday at 1 pm , 
baste in and Onental Hotel 
Singapore 1 President W A L Schaub 
Honorary Secretary Ritluud E Holttum 
t very Wednesday at 1 p m , Adelplu Hotel 

FEDI R\TLD MAI AY SPA1LS 
II OH President John L Woods Honorary 
Seuetary Thomas Y Ogilvit, Station Road 
bvery Wednesday at 1 pm , Grand Hotel 
Kiang ani> Coast President Capt Robe it 
Jivim Honorary Secretary Di M A 
Gabriel 20 Sultan Street, Kiang 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays at 6 pm Station Restaurant 
Kttaia Tumpur President Hon C G 
Howell Honorary Sicretary Jolui Hands, 
M c it , P O Box 203 Every Wednesday 
at 1 p m , Majestic Hotel 
Shiemban President It Col W A Outsell 
Honorary Secretary S 8 Chelvanayagam, 
127 A, Birch Street Thursdays, 1st 7 pm 
frd 8 p m , Rest House 
Phiing President 8 B Palmer Hono 
rary Secretary K R Blackwell, State 
Treasury 1st and 3id Tuesdays, 1 pm, 
Masonic Hall 


NETHTRfANDS 1 AST INDUS 

Bandocng, 1a\a President P Dijkwel 
Honorary Steretary J A C deKock van 
Leeuwcn Groote postweg No 59 Every 
Thursday at 8 p m , Socutcit Concoidia 

Batavia, Java President J H Ritman 
Honorary Sun tary Di J G J A Mass, 
Dept I conomische Zikei* Wednesday at 
8 p in , Hotel eles Inde s 

BuiTEN70ita, Java President Hendrik van 
Santwijk Honorary Sicretary Ir Sin Houw 
Tan Groote Postwig 3 Tuesday at 7 30 
p m , Societeit Bultcnzorg 

Cheribon Java President E K Th 
Kaldaseh Honorary Secretary A Vonk 
Keeljaksan 30a iuesday at 8 pm , Societeit 
Plioenfx 

Djembmi Java Piesidi nl Dr R Van 
Dei Veen Honorary Saretaiy I H J W 
Slutei us 

Djokjakarta Java Pusxdent Dr T P 
Duyvendak Honorary Sun tary Ir k H 
loe Water, kioonprinslaan 5 Triday 
at 8 30 p m , Soeicte it de \ eree mgmg 

Kldiri Jan President N W vin Har 
tingsveldt Honorary Secretary li J GcLuns 
Bandjaran 52 Tuesclay at 8 pm , Souctcit 
Kali Brantas 

Mangelang Iava President Ir R C A F 
T Nessel van Iissa Honorary Seuetary 
A M lnnmermans Ttajeman 12 Wednesday 
at 7 30 p m , Societeit dc Eendracht 

Makassar CtitBFs Pnsideni Dr S L 
van Manen Honorary Secretary A Th 
van Elk, Muandollt Voute A. ( o N \ 
Monday at 8 0 p 111 , Soente it de Haimonie 

Mviang Tava President R K A kitsch 
llonomry Seuetary I S \ M van Romer 
Rampal lo Wednesday at Spin Societeit 
( oncorelia 

Mhkn Sumatra President J Me Queen 
Honorary Si cut ary \\ J Yunna Mondays, 
1st and 3rd 8 0pm, Me elan Hotel 

Padang, Sumatra Pnsuhnt Dr J J de 

Times Honorary Sun tary J W C \ 

Tonka, Grevekade 18 Tuesday alternate 
5 15 or 7 30 p m , Oianji hotel 

Paumbang, Sumatra Presuh nl B T 
Ste genian Honorary Se< n tary Ji A G F 
Snnt Tilling Djawa 9 lliuisdays 2nd, 4th 
and 5th 8 0pm Societeit Palembang 

srM\RA\a Java President H P J van 
I ier Honorary Seen (ary W J 1 baling 
lvoiung Geo We hi yd Co Monday 12 4a p in , 
Societeit dc Harmonie 

Sockaboemi, Java President Dr K L A 

van Until Honorary Secretary Di P I 
Boekstein, AI 0011 Aloon Triday at 7 30 
p m , Hotel Se labatoe 

Soerabaja, Java President J H 7iesel 
Honorary Secretary B J De Bruyne van den 
Boschiaan 62 Thursday at 8 0 pm, 
Simpang ( lub 

S 010 , Tava President W A van der Noordaa 
Honorary Secretary J P Bakkei, c/o Baros 
'I ampir Bojolali Tuesday at 8 30 pm, 
Societeit De Harmonie 
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The Church. 


The < hurili of Engl ind in India became on 
March 1, 19 30 a self governing branch of the 
Anglic in Communion Until that date it had 
been m integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Cmteibury lhis legal 
bond was seven d by the passing of the Indnn 
Chui eh Act ind Mcisurc in 1927, and from the 
date of wuriiuc appointed under the Aft 
the Chuicli of India Burma and Cevlon has 
bun free to nnnago its own alfurs, Uthough 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution 
it his no intention or desire to renounce its 
oblig itions to the rest of the Holv Catholic 
thurih and its fundament il principles, but on 
the eontriry acknowledges tint if it should 
abandon those lund imental principles it would 
breik spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity 

I lk* ill the other brandies of the Anglican 
communion the ( hurch of India Burma and 
( cvlon is Episcopal It is composed of fourteen 
sees talcutti M ulras Bombay, Colombo 
1 ahorc Rangoon Travancore and Cochin 
Cliota Nagpur Lucknow Tmnevelly and 
Midura Nagpur Domakal Assam and Nasik 
Of these the first to be erected was Cilcutta in 
1814 and the 1 ist was Nasik in 19J0 Vicarious 
on the Lpiscopil Bench are filled by election 
eich diocese electing its own bishop The 
Bishops lule the Church and to them is reserved 
the fin il word in all matters of faith and order 
but they rule in conjunction with i system 
of Councils whici has been framed so as to 
gi\e the greatest possible amount of represen 
tat ion to the whole body of the faithful lhe 
foundation of the system is tire Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the I 
convenor and chairman Ivor., baptised, I 
and confirmed member of the Church residing] 
in the parocln il area who contributes in some 
recognised wiv, to the fininual support of] 
the Church is i member of the Parocln al Council 
of the ci < lesustic al area in winch he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector 

Above the Paroehnl Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils All Priests holding the 
Bishop s license are members of the Diocesan i 
( ounc.il and to it are sent 1 ay Representatives | 
elected by the Qualified Hectors of evtrv j 
Paroeh il Council 'I he Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right oi petitioning the General Council | 
about any subject oi wider importance wdiich i 
may interest them They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta They consist of three Houses, 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops 
lhe other two Houses are formed by the elected 
lepresentatives of the Diocesan Councils The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions A Canon 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring aue considera 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone without the concurrence 
of the other Houses can issuo Determinations 
about both subjects But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
aetion until it his become a Canon 

Fvcry priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India Burma and Ceylon 
t ikes an oath of obedience to the Canons 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment — At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilnns whom it brought out to India lhcse 
i esponsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplnns and churches for 
tlx four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Citholic 
and the Free Churches The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups ire appointed by the 
S< cretary of State for Indi i the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Ch lirinan They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service Although they form a definite Depart 
meat of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
p istoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
In< lulled in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India Burma ind Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre 
sentation in the Councils of the Church Their 
right to the use in worship of the Pnyer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
( hurcli Act 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the soven bishops whom Government recog 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish 
ment Chaplains and their congregations These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta Madras, Bombay 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur 
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befoic 1980 they formed part of the establish- 
ment One of the difficulties which the Church 
19 facing is that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up defloits Moro serious 
still, however, Is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post war conditions it cut down 
the number of ita chaplains by sixty This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Govern 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration If thu grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up country stations will 
have to be closed The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of * Indiamsation ' is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must 1 evitably be laid upon it The 
difficulty of 'Using funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater jear 
by year Nt \ertheless the Domiciled Com 
munity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is th ugh this community that the 
conversion of India must come 

The Church s in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attimpts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lack of real support 
from home The education of its children 
is very large y in the hands of the Christian 
denomination though there are a few 
institutions juch as the La Martiniere 
Schools, on a non-denomlnatlonal basis , 
but they are exceptional In all the 

large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dl6 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in thiB respect Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire, and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency The Anglican 

Church comes next, and the American Metho 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hlll-statlons The Presbj tenans 
are also well represented in this field, parti 
cularly by the admirable Institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-ln 
aid from Government, and are regularly in 
epected by the Education Department* of the 
various provinces Thanks to the free opera 
tion of the denominational principle ana its 
frank recognition bv Government, there is no 
"religious difficulty ” In the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle 
was the first Christian missionary In India is 
by no means improbable History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church In south-west India 
has had a continuous life Except In its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent timer 
W estern Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolltlcal see of 
the Indies St I rancls \avier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda His almost super-human 
real was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day The Roman Catholics in 
India number 2,768,598 The total of 
" Syrian * Christians (exclusive of those 
who while using the Syrian liturgy, are of 
the Roman obedience) is 517,267, as against 
367,000 In 1 901 Protestant Christians 
(the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 3,002,5 r >8 an increase of 
547 000 siuce 1911 Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now over si\ millions 

Bntisli Indu was opened to MPsions b> the 
Government of India Act of 1813, and the 
work of the Protestant missions, previously 
confined to Dutch and Danish India and a 
few Indian States, may be regarded as having 
b< gun to assume its present scale from that date 
J he statistical results aie given above It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college The 
Protestant missions fills considerable part in 
the elemeutary education of the country 
Vccording to the 1923 Report of the National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages The majority 
(243,89a) of children in these schools are non 
Christian? The same is true also of the secon 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,303 female pupils There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non Christians 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Christian faith The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these Institutions amongst the educated 
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classes, and the higher educational Ideals 
maintained by their staffs The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College , the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Wilson College, Bombay , 
the Formnn College, Lahore, and three women t> 
colleges — the Women s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Ihoburn College at Luck 
now, and the Women s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana The Roman Catholics hav e a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to gTeat colleges 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions is \cry much laiger than I 
in those of the Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts, but com r ire d will) 
Hindus and Muhomcdans it Is conspicuous!} 
higher The Roman Catholics hive sonu 
3 000 elementary schools in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of bo*L 
sexes. These figures, however, include a laigf 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, win- 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges 

More recent, but producing even more widtr 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
cational activity The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people aDd orphan children upon 
their hands Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one Hod of organisation or method A great 
stimulus was also given to medical missions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field , and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type writing In this department the Salva 
tion Army hold a prominent place , and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry 
The indirect effect of *11 this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non Christian public, and 
such movements as JLhe Servants of India ' 
and the mission to the I)opr< ssed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a greai stirring of the philanthropic sph it far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operators 

Reunion —-For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen 


dom These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than Is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part Even those differences amongst Chris 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts For them the great divid 
ing line is that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu Standing before a back 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non Christian, tho differences of 4 * con- 
fession ’ and f 4 order ” which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly art! 
fleial and negligible In consequence tho 
reunion movement, which Is noticeable all 
over the world, Is nowhere so strong as in India 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
whkh is a group union of fl/e of tho principal 
Prottstant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan 
Protestant Union The S 1 U C is at present 
negotiating with tho Anglican Church If 
as seems probable the negotiations are buc 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all (he Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical This will mean that a 
real National Indian Church will come into 
being Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac 
tenstic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church 

Anglican Missionary Societies 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Pravancorc and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana The 
names are in order of seniority Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, m the Tunjab 
in 185x, and in the Central Provinces in 1854 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore, but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N -W Fron 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
CMS controlling the work of 102 missionary 
ladies The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C M S in India and Ceylon 
is 100, European la} men 10 and European lay 
women 268 Tho Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,066 are 
adult communicants 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel 

Statistics of the w'ork of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, whioh, while financed and 
I in many cases manned by the S, P, G, art 
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ontirelj controlled by the Diocesan authorities 
The best known of the SPG missions Is that 
it Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying ou educational work 
it St Stephen s College and School At the 
College there arc about 200 ttudents under 
instruction, aud at the High School 800 J he 
College hostels accommodate 100 students 
Mission* to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially iD 
tho DioceBt of rmnevelly Madura ihe S 1’ O 
also maintains an important Criminal Iribo 
settlement at Hubli, in tho Bombay Cunatu 
There are 116,000 Indi m Christians under tht 
lcgis of the S P Q 90 ordained Europe m 
missionaries and 98 European lad v workers 

Other Anglican Societies —The Oxfoid 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
]t works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at B irisal There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters In 
addition to its work amongst tie poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Lpiphany, which is known all over India 

lhe Society of St John the Evangelist (com 
cimlj known as tho Cowley lathers) h is house <> 
it Bombay and Poona, and small stations in Hie 
Bombay konkan In Bombay its mission m 
work centres upon tho Church of Holy Cress 
Umirkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary lhe Christians are chiefly drawn 
from tbo very poorest classes of the Borabav 
population At Poona the Society co operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All Saints bisters Other Anglican sister 
hoods represented in India are the Ciewcr 
bisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(kilburn) at Madras The St Hildas Deacon 
esses Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst rhe domiciled 
community) in the Punjab The mission oi 


the Scottish Episcopal Church at kigpur, the 
Dublin University Mission atHiraribigh and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at kangia and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions 

The Bible Churchmen’* Missionary Society 

carries on woik in India in three missions— the 
Central Provinces the Unite! Provinces, and 
Burma \\ ork was begun in all ot these Pro 
viners in 192! lhe work of the Society is 
primarily I< vangelistic and tin work is carrb d on 
b> means of Hospitals, Dispensanes &< bools 
and tamps I he Society h is 17 principal ‘da 
tions of which 5 hive Hospitals and 7 bchools 
the latter including the School for the Deaf m 
Bingoon Lhe lmmhci ot Old lined European 
missionaries of the 1! ( M b in India and 
Burma is 11 Doctors 4, European liymen 11 
and 3 uroptan h\ vomen 61 lhere are 54 
Indigenous workers including 3 Doctors 
Statistics of the Christian community from all 
Stations ate not w uliblc 

An interesting development has litely taken 
place in the Anglican communion In 1922 the 
toundations were laid of a new Religious com 
munitv called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three fold vows of poveity, chastity and obedi 
ence and by living together to develop the lteli 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
Indians appreciate fully the value of renuncia 
tion The Sangh hopes to commend Chris 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecnled by 
Dr Palmer Bishop of Bombay in 1928 It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans It shows every sign 
I of life and growth 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department 

WiMcott, Most llcv Foss, D D Loid BiMiop of C ilcutta and Metropolitan 

Indi i, Buima and Ceylon 


SLMOr (iIUIAINb 


Thrill, \ cn ble Ormonde Winstanley M C 
Willi ims Rev Henry Frink Fulford m a 
Wilkinson, Itev Ernest Roland M a 
I e< JUv Canon Pi rcy Erskine m \ 

) oung Itev Ernest Joseph, n V 

liigham, Rev Phillip, b \ 

1 carson, Rev Canon Cyril Greenwood, M A 


Boulton, Rev Walter, M A 
1 ucker, Rev G E , B SC 
Cowham lh< Rev Arthur Gerird w A 
Tilney Bassett, The Rev Hugh Francis Emra, 
M a 

1 r >tman The Rev Lionel William m a 
H illlday, The Rev Sydney kang 


Archdeacon of C ilcutta 
(On leave) 

(On leive) 

Chaplun bt Stiphens Kidderpore 
Officiating Auhihaeon of (. ihutta and Senior 
Chaphin of St TohnaChmch Calcutta 
Fort William C ilcutta 
(On leave) 


Chaplain Shillong Assam 
Metropolitan s Chapl un 
Chaplun Barrackport 
Darjeeling and I ibong 


Junior Chaplains 


Chaplain kasauli Punjab 
Chaplain of B^nMport 
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BFNGAL ECCLESIASTICAL DEPAItTMENT — contd 
Probationary 

Senior Chaplain, St Paul s Cathedral Calcutta 
Junior Chaplain, St Paul s Cathedral, Calcutta 
Chaplain, Dmaport 
Church oi Scotland 

Lee, The Rc\ Robert Ewing, M C , m a bd Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of 

Scotland Bengal On leu ( cx India, p< nd 
ing ict mm fnt 

McKenzie Tin It v D maid Fi incis, m a , J r Pra sidcncy Senior Chaplain Church of Scot 

land, Bomb iy On Jeavi ex India 

MacTellan The Rev Duncan Talt ITutc son Offg Pi< sideney Senior Chaplain, Church of 

M A , ii Scotland, Bengal and s mor Ctiapl am St 

Andrew s Church, Calcutta 

Rutledge The ltca Times William Ren auck M v Tumor Chaplain Attaclu d 2nd Batt alion, The 

King's Own Scottish Boidarars, Calcutta 

Matlx 3on, The Rev Rabertus William ma Junior Chaplain Attached 1st Battalion The 

( aim roni ms (Scottish Rifles), Barrnckporc 

Church of Rom* 

Perier The Most Rev Dr Ferlinand,^ t Archbishop Calcutta 

Bryan Rea Ico, s 7 Chaplain, Aliporc Central Jail 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department 

Church or India 

Aclanl, The Right Rev Richard Dyke, m a I ord Bishop of Bombay 

Ashley Brown llieVcnble William, ith Archdeacon 

Artliur Patrick Lillie Registrar of the Diocese 

Stnior Chatlains 

Ashley Brown, Re\ W , i Tli Chaplain of Mahablcshwar and Chaplain of St 

Marv s Poona, in addition 

Dossetor, Re\ F E ma Chaplain of Kirkee 

Fortesoue Canon Rev C F L Tli (Dur ) Smior Presidency C haplain Bombay 

Mv Seaman Rev Alfred Jonathan ma ( hapHn of Col aba Bombay 

Junior C ii\piainn 

C haplain of Ahmednagar 
Chaplain (On leave) 

Chaplain of Dt olali 
C haplain of Ahmedabad 
( haplain (On le i\ ( ) 

('haplain (On lea\o) 

( haplain of Crater, Aden 
Chaplain of Steamer Point Aden 
Additional Chaplain St Mary s, Poona 
Chaplain of Bclgaum 
Garrison Chaplain, Pombay 
Chaplain of Ohoipuri 

Tilld Sfrvice Post 
NU 

Church of Scotland 
Chaplain * 

McLean, Rev L , M a Senior Chaplain, St Andrew s Church Bombay 

Presidency Senior Chaplain, ( Offg ) 

MacEdwar 1, Rev I , M A (On leave) 

MacDonald, Rev Donald, m A , d d (On leave) 

McRury, Rev D A Second Chaplain, St Andrew s Church Bombay 

Church of Rome 

I arant . Archbishop of Bombay 

Ghez/i The Right Rev Charles, S J A icar Gc n„ial (J)oing duty as Administrator 

of the Archdiocese, in addition pending 
the appointment of the next Archbishop) 


Harding Rev J A 
( owburn Rev I , b A 
Elliott Rev 1 R II , m a 
B arnes, Rev J BA 
Ball Rev Htnry M a 
McPherson Rev K C 
Stansfield Rev H R 
Lewis Rev O G M \ c f 
R uddtll Rev J F W , B A 
Lindsay, Rev W T , M A 
Waddy Rev R P S M A 
Waite Rev I L W 


Randolph, Rev T B , M A 
Rogers, Rev G T, MA 
Pearson, Rev A J 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department 

(HUT VT\S 

Hatlldav s L The Rev Th t Shillong 

Ar ithew , T lie Ttcv 1' W I iklmnpur'j 

\V ute 1 Ik Ri A n v Mhhir >1’ udfiom All Tndia dan* 

Wyld Ihe Rev 1< n A oibhi^ir J 


Irolman Rev L W 
Kogeie Rev Cr r 

Ri jfoct, Rev TT 
Worsen R v D T 
I ad ill R( \ Tthelrod 
rones Rev U Loytrm 


Bihar Ecclesiastical Department 

C II \PI \TNS 

Ch ij> 1 mi of r mkiporo 
thiplnn Dinipoie 
Apptttonat CurRov 
Lh igalpur 

Mongh} r and Timalpur 
AfuzafT irpur and I) irblnnga 
R un hi 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department 


Wist The Right P< v George Algern n m m liisliop of Rangoon 

Spnioi Ciivptuns 

1 11 k Rev William Robert OIF OPl (Onleivi ) 

'Ihursfltld Ri v G< r »M Arthur Rn liar# J)o 

I )il liny Ihe Amble W illnm Olliimting \r<lid<aoon ot 

Bishop's (omniusiry 
Ringoon Cantonment 

lee Rc\ Arthur Oldiichl Noins Chaplun Mavnno 

Junior Ciiaptvin 

Stevenson Rev George Edwin (On leave ) 

II 1 'gmbotham Rev W 1 II 1 im Harold spnnm (hiplun Mindilay 

Mile 1 , Rev Robutllini) I awson (hiplun Ringoon ( at hedral 


Rangoon and 
mil (liiplun 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department 


Wood 1 he Rl ht Rev AU\, M a ihP p r> 
n n 1 

AT u tin I h< V< n bk Frederick Willi im M \ 

Diy lh Ri v Ed wird Ridley m\ 

W 11 mind on T|u Rev CtnonGiiA W non ma 
M ieit Hi Id 1 In Rev SI 1 $ \ 

(, ish J In Ri v T T 

Sanders I hi Rev TT iredd Martin M\ 

V\ llli mis Uu Ri v W R n \ 

1' istwiek 1 hi Rev Rovvl ind I \ 

( 1 no I ho Rev Hcber 


I ord 1 isln p of Nagpur (On h nv 1 ) 

1 idiep s f nmmiv 11 v iriluli to n A (hiplun 
ot Nagpur 
(On h ive ) 

(hiplun AThow (entnllndii 
( h ipl un, 1 K hum hi 
f h ipl tin, lv impte e 
Ch ipl tin ( h ikrat a, U Y 
((An h ni ) 

Gli ipl un Nasiribad 

2nd (. irrison ( liaplun Tubbulporc A Garn^on 
( hiplun m addition 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department 

Church or Inchinp 

Walk r Ridit Rev Edward Tlirry Minsfh Id DP I ord Bishop of Madras 


< rn hton, Jitv W liter Richard m \ 

Si MOR 

Edmond* 5 Rev C inon ITi hert T lines ma 
J lavwaiil Rev \\ G ua 
W ilson Ri v G A MA 
1 irnea Rev Rhj s n a 

I irunlah Smith Rev Riihird M lrinaduke u 
Tr<nth,Rov Albc rt C h irlos Air 
( oldnnn Rev A T lip 
Wheeler Ri \ t [< R 


Archdeacon (On leave prepnatoiv to 
ri tin me nt ) 

On APT AIN** 

Othniling AnRdeacon A Bishop s l omnnssni v 
(hiplun Men ua Mvsoie 
Chapl in ( ilimt 
Chaplain Wellington 
\ (On leive picpir itoiy to retiument ) 

Do do 

Chaplain St Thomas Mount 
CliapI dn of Ootacamund 
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MADRAS rCCIESIASTICAI DEPARTM1 NT — contd 
Juniok Chaplains 


Clarke, Rev M , M A 
White, Rev Tuk 
Fr> , Rev P H 
Pcrr> Iu v I V , n A 
Tack^on, Rev IS m a 
Tones, Rev IS ha 
M ortloik Rev AO m a 

Ciuthph 

Ingram Rev T W 
ReiJ Rev JR 


(On leave) 

Chaplain, Bangalore 

Chaplain of 1 rimulgherrj , Dei can 

Chaplain of Bolainni Deccan 

( lnplain of Secunderabad 

GanRon ( hnplnin PoifcSt Geoige Madras 

Ghaphin St Georgi s C athedial, Madr is 

Scoti AND 

Presidency Senior Chaplain Madras 
Chaplain, Bangalore 


Vacant 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department 

SrNioit Chaplain 


TUNIOK 

Stephenson Rev Y\ 

Bradburj Rev T H 
Nicholl Rev T M 
Rlease Rev R G 
Tambling Rev J< G H 
Jones Rev G W 


Chaplains 

Chaplain of Kohat 

Chaplain of Nowshera anl Risalpur 

C haplain of Peshawar 

Ch ipl un of Razmak 

( hapl lin of Abbottabad 

(On leave ) 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department 


Barne The Right Rev George Bunsford m a , 
c I f obi v D 
I ister Rev C anon T G m a 
M arshall R v C in 111 Norman E lvv j n M a 
J ohnston Rev Canon G F M a 
D evemsh, The ^ en ble R C S m a 

Tambling, Rev F G II 
Rennison, Rev Eric David vr a 
G orne, Rev T M , T n T 
Jones Rev GW ba 
Storrs Fox Rev E A , M A 
Nicholl, Rev E M , M A , w c 
McKenzie, Rev D S , M A 
Morgin Rev B I , M A 
Evers, Rev M S , M A , M 0 
Devlin Rev 1 S , m a 
S alisbury, Rev Maih 11 I) 

Waterbury, Rev F G bd 
Bartels Rev R C , b A 
Brailsford Rev Cvril akc 
I ester Garland Itev G H m a 
N oble, Rev It II , M A 
O V ill, Rev W S ,M a 


Bishop of I ah ore (On leave) 

Fero7epore 
(On leave) 

Do 

L iliore Archdeacon of I ahoro & Bi hop ^ 
mls^arv in chargi of the Diocese 

Abbottabad 
Kar iclii 
Mnnee 
(On lenv e) 

Do 

Pi sbaw ar 
New Delhi 
Tnllnnder 
Am bain 
(On li av e) 

Qiu ttn 
1) tlhou«ie 
Hyderabad (Sind) 

(On leave ) 

J’(«-hawttr 
I ibori ( antt 
(On leave) 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT — contd 
Junior Chaplains 


Bradbury, Rev Join Hi nry arc 

Nowshera 

Laurenc , Ri v George »l a , B D 

Rawalpindi 

Gasking Rev C A l Th 

Kar uhi 

( laydon Rev Evan ma 

Multan 

Stephenson Rev William b a 

kohat 

Phase Rev Rupert George b Se 

K izmak 

bish Rev I' J , b A lie 

Simla (Assistant) 

Young Rev P N F , M A 

JSew Delhi 

Rose Riv T P HA 

karaehi (Additional) 

Kennedy Rev H G S MA 

Sialkot 

buters Rev S R b A 

Pi sll uv U 

Uazell, Rev H E 

I aliore (As istant) 

Probationary 

Chai r vins 

Mce 1U v J A , b a 

P ‘•hawai (Assistant) 

Geddes R^v L F M A 

Qu tta (Assistant) 

Tv tier, Rev I I) 

1 alimc ( Addition il) 

bell Rev 13 G MA 

Amh ill ( Assistant) 


CHA1LAINB BLIONGINO TO OTIIH3 DlOCLSES lbMPORARILY WTACHrD TO THI 

Diocibt 0* Lahore 
Cowham Rev A G kasauli 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department 

Saunders, The Right Rev Charles John Godfrey, Bishop of Lucknow, Headquarters, Allahabad 
M A 

Bill The A en ble Sydney Alfred, m A Archdeacon of Lueknowg Headquarters Naim 

lal (On leave for 8 months from Vpnl 1, 
19 37, prepirafcoiy to retirement ) 

Cotton The \ en blc Henry W llmot Stapleton, ( Archdeaeon of Lucknow, Naim 1 il otTg ) 

\1 A 

Westmaeott, R , V D , Bar at Law Registrar of the Diocese of Iuiknow Head 

qu irters, Calcutta 


Senior Chapiains 


Bill, 1 he \en ble Sydney Alfred M \ 
ltigg The Rev Arthur Cecil Pietroni, M \ 

Hart , The Rev Canon Arthur Neville, M A 

Tatra k The Rev Alexander, m a 
Porter, The Rev Canon John, 1 Th 
Doughs, The Rea Percy Sholto, m A 
Southern, The Rev Gerald Holto Biacebndge, 
M A 

T ui hman, The Rev Sydney, b a 
B urn The Rev John Humphrey, B \ 

France Ihe Rev Alexander 


On leave, preparatory to retirement 
On 8 months have liom March 1 19 37 
On 28 months leave from Oet ^t>, 1936, 
pripiraton to 1 tireincnt 
Fy7abad 
Agra 

Allahabad G irnson 

On 6 months A 15 davs leave irom Oot 27 
1936 
J hans* 

Dchra Dun 
Meerut 


7i mor CH\ri Aix s 


lotion 1 he Rev Henry Wd mot Stapleton m a 
L arwill The Re\ Gutlirit lames ma 

D ivies I < igh The liev Arthur George M v 
Munn The Rev William Ernest N ipler l th 
Garrod The Rev William Frances ha 
R ichards, The Rev George Henry 


N uni Til 

1 ucknow (Cantt) under oidii^ of transfer to 
( luiib ittia 
I ucknow (Civil) 

Bareilly 

Ranikhet ( Alrnora) 

On 8 months leave from March 10 1937 
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llogois, lh( Rea L W 
Stntton The liov B 
Hurn The Rev 1< L A 
l’owril, The Rev r M b 
Cl irke LheRia A 
Baton The Rt v ] A 
Sander , The Rea 3i M 


ClIAlTAIN ON PllOIi ATIO N 

Cawnpori 
Agta (t intt) 

Agra (Additional) 

Lucknow (( intt ) (Additional) 
Rail in i 

Nun! J il (Additional) 
Chakrata 


Methodist Church 


Reanoll, Lhe Rev Arthur Jesse 

J< nkin The Rev limy ) n i 

Kcir, lht Rev Robert Thomas Hon c t 

Kella, I he Rev John Dwaer, Hon c l 

Ihorne rhe Rev Perciv il E lward 

Linton The Rev Jiw rente 

0 muter I lie Rev T Lovett 

Clifford lhe Rev f Wesley 

Rolfe, Lhe Rev Herbert R 

Cope The Rev II irold IC J 

West, The Rev J Aubrey 


Superintending Methodist ( in plain 
New Delhi A Nml i 
L 1I101 e 
(Oil leave ) 

Jubbulpore 
Quetta 
Jlnnsi 
Met lut 
t iliutta 
I uek low 
Mhow 
Pesli iw ir 


MADRAS 


in Indn, 


\\ llliams, The Rev Joseph 
Hopkins, The Rev Leonird J 


Secunderabad 
R m _a lore 

BOMBAY 


Oullaaick The Rev \V llhain Lehvard Hon Cl Rirkee 
Poad, The Rea frank Ldger Bom In v 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


llu Catholic community is composed of the 
following elements — 

(1) Tho * Syrian ’ Christians of the Matabai 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St Thomas 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599 and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar Apo 3 tolics Thev 
are at present rmed by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Svnac rite 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from l 00 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc 

(J) European immigrants at all times, in 
eluding British troops 

(1) Modern converts from II nduism mil 
Animism in recent mission centres 
(5) Recent convuts from the Jacobite com 
mumty in Malabar, of winch 2 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28 OoO 1 ilty hive been 
received into the Catholic Church 
liio Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to deiline To meet this 
decline fresh missionarns were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide , till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
elergy Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
m many parts between tho Portuguese clergy 
of the ‘ Padroado "or royal patrouage, and 
the propaganda clergy Tliis conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 


by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction ) At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows — 

CndcT the Sacred Congrc gatlon of Fxtraordi 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having Borne extension into British tun 
torv) with suffragan bishoprics at Goihin 
and Mylxpore (both m British territory) 

Under the Sacred Couercgatiou of Oriental 
Churches — 

I lie archbishopric of Lrnakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Tnchur 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra 
gm bish pile of Tiruvella 

Under the bacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide — 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragin 
bishopries of Allahabad and Ajmere and 
the Piifu turc Apostolic of Indore 
1 he archbishopric of Bombay witb suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Irichinopoly andluticonn.and the Missions 
of Ahmed abaci and Karachi 
The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Knshnagar, Dlnajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim 
1 bo archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
biahopncs of Nellore, Hyderabad Vitaga 
pitam and Nagpur, Be/wada the Prcftc 
tun Apostolic of Tubbulpore, and the 
Missions oi Cuttack and Bellarv 
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J he archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Mil area 

The archbishopric of sfmla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefectures 
Apostolic of Kashmere n J Multan 

The archbishopric of Verapoly with suftiag8n 
bishoprics of Quilon, Ivitlar md 
Vijaj apuram 

Ihe arehbishopnc of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffrigin bishoprics at Kandy, Gallo, Jafan 
and rnncomalce 

three \icariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma 

Hie Furor can clergy engaged ju Indii almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission semm tries, and In the gre it majo 
uty are either French, Belgian, l)i tch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality They 
numoer ov< r J 000 besides width there is a 
body of ((ular clergy mostly Jndi in etc, 
numbering about 2,400, and prob 
ably about 9,000 nuns The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existu g 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops Second comes education, which 
is not confined to tlicir own people , their 
scloois being frequented by large number® 
of 'Iindus, Mahomcdans, Parsis, etc Among 
the most important institutions are St Xavier s 
College Calcutta, St Peter s College, Agra St 
Xavier s College, Bombay, St Joseph s College 
l nchinopoly, St Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola ( ollege, Madras teaching university 
ronrbts besides a large number of high 

THE CHURCH 

I he ( liurch of Scotland and the United 
1 rc ( Church hive Income one lhe Union 
effected in October 1929, 1ms alicidy exerted 
a piofound influence upon the lite of tie 
tiuiuh of Scotland in India ihe Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
iB 14 when the ltev Dr Biyce landed 
m Calcutta and organised a congregation 
<>! Ins Scottish fellow countrymen The 
< ntc nary of the churches In the three 
Piesidency towns was celebrated Calcutta 
1914 Bombay, 1919, Madras, 1921 Since 
1J03 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
s'aff of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras 
1 hose minister both to the Scottish troop* 
a id to the civil population of the tov ns where 
they arc stationed, but whon there is a Scot 
tish reinmcnt the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment instead of being posted to the station 
Miere the regiment happens to be placed 
and aB a rule moves with the regum ut 1 hen 
arc three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively 
Then are churches m the thief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have aDo been 
built in ill considerable military stations, 
* 9 • Clnkrata I ucknow, Peshaw ir, liauikhet, 
Rawalpindi, fiialkot, Umballa and Jub 
bulpore In addition to the regular establish 
meut there are a number of acting Chaplains 
and these are serving in such stations as 
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schools and eiemcntarv schools The cduca 
tion of girls is supplied for by numeious 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha 
n ages and other charitable institutions 
Hie total number undei education In 
1939 exceed' d half a million As to 
missionary w< rk proper, the eountiy is 
covered with nnmerous modem mission 
c< litres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chcta Isagpur, Krishnagar, Gnjeiat, the 
Ahinednagur district and the Telugu coasts 
may bo mentioned (Full particulars on all 
poiDtF will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted ) The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and moBey, which 
if forthcoming would give the mears to an 
Indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe that ip, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro 
pagation of the Faith and of the licit/ Childhood, 
helped out by private or other domtions 
secured from home by the different local mis 
siomries In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no biptism 
except for infants or at point of death is 
administered < xcept after cartful instniction 
and probation I hi*, while keeping down 11 k 
record, has the advantage of guaranttenu 
solid results 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate ApoBtolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore At presi ut this post is 
occupied by the Most Kev Archbishop 
Kierkel* d d , appointed in 1921 

OF SCOTLAND 

Rawalpindi, Lahore Cawnporc Meerut, Mhow 
and Quetta Tin Additional Clergy Societies 
in India contribute towards the co*t of 
this additional establishment In other 
places such a* Sialkot Murrcc, Dalhou*»e 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, \7hen Alexander Duff, one 
of the grealcst of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
tor instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards starred in Bombay and 
Madrts Educational work is still an import 
lut branch of the mission work of the Church, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was unite d 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Chun he® 
College In the Punjab Evangelistic work is 
being carried on from eight centres and the 
baptised Christian community now numbers 
over 20 000 Work commenced in Darjeeling in 
1870 is now canied on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
1 2 000 I 11 the eight mission districts of 

Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas Madras 
buital, Kajputani, N icrpui , Poona, and the 
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Punjab there were at the end of 193 > 
over 53,000 baptised Indian Christians 
In connection with these missions the 
Women s Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service In school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools 
three hospitals and six dispensaries 

The Church of Scotland has also don< 
much to prowde education for European 
children in India Its two Churches in 
Bombav have six representatives on the 
governing bod* of the Anglo Scottish Pdu 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scott sh 
Orphanage In Bangalore there is the St 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation support? 
school for poor children The Ayrchiaff 
Girls* Boarding and High Sohool is under 
the care of the Kirk Session of St Andrew s 
Church, Simla The now well known St 
Andrew s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission 
aries of that Church Ihe homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com 
munity, and are doing magnificent work 

BAPTIST 

Tfli Baptist Missionary Society of Great 
Britain — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr Wm Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon The Baptist Zcnanu 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society ha\e 
been united with this Society Ihe stair of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
20 2 missionaries and 1 044 Indian and 
Singhalese workers Connected with the Society 
are 410 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 299 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and Higli 
Schools, and 1 Theological i railing Collin 
Ihe Church membership at the close of 1935 
stood at 24,701 and the Christian community 
at 69 819 Amongst the non caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self supporting 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
In Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for tht 
prosecution of this form of work 

EDUCATIONAL Work— Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges Seram pore College with 
its Royal Charter grauted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government m the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 184o, and placed 
in 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu 
cation al operations, in Arts and Theology 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly 
formed Calcutta University , reorganised 
in 1910 on the lines of its original founds 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo 
logical Stall on an Inter-denominational basis 


There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence Thi Church has mam 
schools in all parts of its field and it has 
also made a lirgi contribution to the work 
of higher education m India thiough five 
( hi lstian t olle ge s 1 lie Scottish ( Inn eh ( olle gi, 
( ileutta, is w< II known I lie Madi is CI11 istian 
( ollege wlneh owes so much to Ihe woik 

01 i)r Willi un Miller, is now under 

the din ct ion of a Bond 11 presenting 

si\(ial Missionaiy hoe ie ties Other ( ollogi s 
aie Milsoir (ollege Bombay, Hislop College 
N igpm 1 nd Muirav (ollege Sialkot Jin 

(hureli ilso can le s on import tut inedie il work 
linn aie nineteen Mission Ilospit ils it different 
(intros among wlneh aie four (\eilhnth 
equipped ami stattid Womens Hospitals 111 
Madias N igpur Ajinei and Poona Further 
information raav be found in “Reports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
fc Sons “ Ihe Cuurch of Scotland Year 
Book ” and •' The Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon ” 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Freo Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they nmiln Independent of the esta 
blishmcnt recognised by Government They 
have only three purely European congregations 
111 India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay 

SOCIETIES 

for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations Principal 
Bev G H C \ngus, M a , BD 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and BibE schools in several centres 

There are 10 purely English Baptist 
Church r s connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on 111 many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 8 Hospitals Two large 
printing Presses for both English and Verna 
cular work are condueted at Calcutta end 
Cuttack The Secretary of the Mission is the 
Rev D Scott Wells 41, Lower Cneular 
Road, Calcutta 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furni\al Street, Holborn, London Ihe 
total expenditure of the Society for 193 > 
amounted to £161,272 of which £71 757 was 
cxpi nded m India and Ceylon 

The CANADIAN Baptist Mission —Was com 
me need ia 1873, and is located in the iclugu 
Couutry to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts There are 20 stations and 632 out 
stations with 0 staff of 101 missionaries including 
8 qualified physicians, and l,52o Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching In 1,659 villages Orga- 
nised Churches number 126, communicants 28,236 
and adherents 20,719 for the past year Forty 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting In the 
Lducational department are 558 village day 
schools, with 19,993 children, 12 boarding schools, 

2 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a 
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Bible Plaining School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage Village Evang 
( ligation is the oentr&l feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent , the Christian 
community by 20 per cent , and scholars by 
105 per cent Indian Secretary is the Itev J Jl 
Me Luu m Cocaiiuli 

AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION So 
OIBTY, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begin 1813, Assam 1836, Bengal and Oiissa 
1 836 South India 1840 It owes its origin to the 
eelebrated Adonirara Judson Until 1910 the. 
society was known as the American Baptist 
Mission »ry Union Tien are 32 main stations 
ot tin M ssion in Burma, 11 in Assim, 10 in 
Bengal and Orissa, and 20 in South Indi 1 
besides many outstations All forms of 
missionary enterprise come within the scope ot 
the Society 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, (dmitionil md medie \l and 
the training of the indigenous pistois 
preachers and Bible \V omen and extends to 
many races and languages Ihe most important 
result of its work in Burma, has been the 
practie il transformation of the Karens and 
tin K ichiris whose languages has been reduced 
to writing by the Mission The ( bins of the 
thin Hill Iia<ts are \lso progn ssing along 
tin sc lines uudei tin influence of the Mission The 
work in Assam embraces 11 different languages 
and large efforts arc being made amongst thei m 
ployee s of the tea plantations The Mission Press 
at Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma 

In the 5 ear 193") the field staff numbered 
} >1 nnssionaiies, 6 709 indigenous workers 
1 here were 2,868 organised Churches of winch 
2,139 were self supporting Church members 
numbered 2 08,2 j 2 In the 2,44 > Sunday 
Schools were enrolled 91 8*3 pupils The 
Mission conducted 2,710 schools of all grades 
Judson College at Rangoon and tin Agiiculturil 
s<honl it Pyinmanv being nuong the m 
with 9 ),162 students enrolled 13 hospitals and 
34 dis]»ensaries treited 10 4 >0 inputients and 
1 35 71 > outpatients Christians of all com 
munitics among whom the Mission woiks 
conti lbulcd o\er Its >,7 5 819 lor this icligious 
and benevolent work during the year 

The American Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 1836, and lias ll main stations 
stiffed by about 53 missionaries Then are 
854 native workers, 923 organized churches 
>7 817 biptned members, 386 schools of all 
trades me hiding 2 High 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
HI station schools 4 Hospitals md 5 Dispen 
suics treated 2,188 in patients and 3 3,788 out 
pitients dining the vear Mission work is 
carried out in 11 different languages 


Thi Irish Presbyttrian Church Mission — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 aie clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses 
1 he Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
1 aclers, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary Miss 
Marion G Burnham, Gauhati, Assam 

AMERICAN BArTIST, BFNGAL ORISSA MISSION, 
commenced 111 1830 Area of occupation Midna 
pore district of Bengal BaDsore district of 
Orissa and Jamshedpur I own of Bihai Mission 
stuff 20 , Indian workers 400 English Churches 
2 Vernacular Chu relies 58 Church member 
slop 5 014 Educasional 1 Bovs High and 
Tee finical School an l 1 Girls High Sihool 
Balasoro 1 On Is High School Midnapore , and 
1 Bovs High School Bhimpore Tleirirntary 
Schools, 103 Pupils undei instruction 4 303 
Work cliefly for Oriya md Santa I peoples 

S emtan/ llie ltcv L ( 1 rush, Khaiajpur, 
BciigiJ 

Ihe American Baptist rpirau Mission 
Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Neilore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity Its main w ork is evangelism, but there 
ire also Educational and Medic il Institutions 
of importance Industrial depirtments are 
muntained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nclloro Ongole and Kurnool 
jeachei I r lining Nhools for men ire nuintamed 
it Bipitli md ( umlmm and l< icher ir lining 
Schools for Women it Ongole and Nelloie 
Organized Tilugu Churches number 3^1, with 
109,683 communicants There are to mi«sion- 
anes, and 2,829 Indian workers lie Mission * 
m lint mu a theological Seminary at llama 
patnam for the training of Indian preachers 
A Bible Tr lining School for the tiaining 
jf Iclugu women is located at Ncllore A total 
of 37,187 receive instruction in 1,149 primary 
chools 25 secondary schools and 3 high schools 
[n Medical work 6 Hospitals and 10 Dispensaries 
report 41,325 pitients, and 1,685 operations 
during 1936 

Secretary — Rev T Wathnc, Ongole, Guntur 
District South India 

Thi Australian Baptist Foreign Mis 
SION -(Tncorpor iteel) Fmbrieing the societies 
rcpie renting the Baptist ( liu relies of the States 
of t’»e Australnn Commonwe Uth The field 
of operations is in 1 1 st Bengal The staff 
numbers 27 Austrilnn woikeis Ihcre are 
3 247 eommuine ants md a Christian community 
of 0,21 > 

Secretary, Field Council Ihe Rev 1 E 
W it "on Mission House, t omill 1 1 Jingil 
Tur Strict Battist Mission — Has 2 2 

European Missionaries and 241 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ra nriad and 
linncvellv Distrie tv Communicants number 
1,5 32 , oiganised ebure hes 58, elementary 
schools 87 with 3 2f8 pupils 

Treasurer and Secretary Rev D Morling, 
Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly Distikt 

kN SOCIETIES 

women, and 348 are Teachers There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7 739 In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and se\eral 
Dispensaries with 1,714 in patients 17 377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 67,819 The 
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Mission conducts 3 High SiIiooIb, 1 Anglo 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 1 11 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils , also 1 crdehc, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad a 
leachers 1 raining ( olloge for Women at Borsad 
a Divinity College at Ahmed ibad and a Mission 
Press it Surat Ihe Mission has made a 
specialitv of I arm Colonies of which there are 
about a scoie m connection with it, most of them 
thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
13 1 branch of the actmths of the above working 
111 the Panch Mahals and llcwa lvantln districts 
with Fairn Colonies attached 

Seirctary Bey 1 1111 ^ Biollv, n A Suiit 

The UNiTrr Presb yifri an church of 
North America — Tho Sialkot Missii n of this 
Church was established at Snlkotin the Punjab 
in 1855 It is now cairying on work in tin 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
Piminb Its missionaries number 84 Its educa 
tional work composes one Iheologicil Seminary 
one CoUege, four High Schools, one InduMri il 
school, se\ on Middle schools and 18l Primary 
schools Ihe mrolment in all schools in 1930 
was 10 0(>3 Medical wort is tarried on through 
five Hospitals and four Dispensarn s Ihe 
communicant memb rslnp of the Church which 
has been established is 43 432 and the total 
Christian community °9,013 

General Secretary Bev H C Chambcis, Dp 
Gordon Colli g< , Bivrdpindi 

r l HI \ Ml RIl'AN PilSBYHlIAN MISSION Ope 
r ites in three main section known is the Punjab 
in(1834) North Indl 1 (18 B>) ind Wistiin India 
Missions (1870) J he American staff, including 
women, numlxis 209, and the In li 111 still 90- 
Ihcrc 11 c tlnity fi ur main stations and 212 
out st itimis Orginiscd elmrchts number 101 
ot whnh thirty li\ r arc ><clf supporting lhere 
ire 12,04a communicants and a total 
biptizid community of 73 751 

Ldiicitionil work as follow, — Jwo mens 
college and an interest in th Tsabclli llioburn 
and Kinnaird College s foi Women, students 
iboiit 1 S20 , 01 e Ihcological C olh ge students 
thirty four, two li lining Schools lor A ill i„c 
Workers students about 180 lliiiticn High 
Schools students about 1 100 , two Indiistiiul 
Schools three Agrnultunl Hi nionstr it 1011 
larnis four teachers li umn_ Hipirtments 
Ihe Mnaj Medical School uid in interest in 
the ludhuna Medical (oliigcfor Womm, stu 
dents about 170, 1 12 lit mentaiy b< liools , 173 
Schools of all grades, pupils about ll,92o 

Alt dual "Work —Light Hospitals, twenty 
three Hispensarie s 

Lvangelistie Work —190 Sundry Schools, 
with an ittcndancc of 3 321 pupils Contri 
tuitions foi ehureh and e\ mgelistie work, on 
the part of the Indian (.lunch, Its 5 l,"5a 

The Hospital at Aliraj, founded bv the litc 
hn AA ilium J \\ uiless md under the eaieof 
1 M J 1 ink and L 1 Cnrutlnrs well known 
throughout the whole of S W India, and the 
lorman Christian College at J abort, under t lit 
pimeipalslnp of Hr b K Hatta, is equally 
well known and valued in the Punjab Hit 


bwmg Cliristnn College (Hr C H Bice, 
Pune ip il) mil Allaliab id Agiicultui il Institute 
(Hi b lligginbottom Priniipil) have grown 
lapidly in numbers and influence 

htviy Secretary of Council of A P Missions 
m India — Kiy L Graham lMrkei 11 \ , li 1 * , 
Jhtinsi U 1 

Set rctary, North India Mission — Bey J H 
Liwrenee 1 A i> p Mainpuii 

Secretary, Punjab Mission — Bev T 1, Weir 
M A , Pli i> , i> i) 0, N ipur Bead, L 1 I 1011 

Stcrilary, Wistnn India Mission — 
Miss C Graic Been, ha Ivollnpui, He sklent v 
P O 

The Ni yv /1 viand Pri sn\rrRiiN Mission — 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab 

Secretary Bey J L Gny, Jagadhri, Dist 
Vmb ill 1 

TliL UNirMi ChUPCH Ot CANADA MISSION — 
Commenced in 1877 his 14 m iln st it ions in 
Indore Gwalior Butlxm Dh 11 , Jaora, Sit imau 
bhopil ind Binswan States Iln Mission 
'’tiff numbcis 80, lndnn woikers 200 1 his 

Mission y\orks in conjunction yvitli the Milwa 
( lniieh Council of tlie United Chun li of Northern 
Indii, yvlinh lcpmts for tliis pait of its tern 
toi\ -Oigmisid (hurelics 22 Unorganised 
ehurihes 8, ( ommuruc mts 2, r >2(> Biptiscd 
non (ommunicants s i >2 Unbaptised adhc 
rents 942, total Chnsti in Community 11,820 

Ldui itional work comprisis Llementary and 
Middle Schools for boys mil guls a Hi-,h School 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
si \i s ( l he liulore C hristi in ( olloge) a Noun \\ 
Sihool for guls, and the Union theological 
Sunimry Women s industriil woik is < irncd 
on in Alhow md Bull nil, and Vocational Trim 
111 ^ lor boy s h a ft* lture of the Bis ilpui 1 Boys 
School, yylicie tr lining is proyided 111 printing 
tailoimg, carpentry md welding 

Ihe AIcilii \1 yyork is 1 irge Tliere arc three 
Generil Hospitals, whole both mm and women 
tic trotted, md five Women s Hospitils, and 
ilso a number of elispens mes in ccntial and out 
stations 

t Initial 8 tintary if Mission — Bev J T 
l i\lor, 11 a , D i> , Indore 

Is tot m/e S icutaiy oj Mission — Miss G 
I itt 1 on, Blurui C I (1 ta Mehidpm Bold 
St ition) 

bunfury of Malwa Lhurih Loam il -Bev 
T II Bussell M \ , D I) , Butlim ( 1 

'1 he Canadian Prisbytman Mission ojujatis 
in two sniims, the Northern butimi yyitli 
hi idqimtirs it Jinn 1 in the U P , md the 
(cnhil L (In section, known as the Southern 
Bhilliclel 

In Central India the live central stations aic 
located in the St ites of Alirajpui tnel Job it 
md Bmvini but the Alission compiises wit Inn 
its irea the Stites of Thibui and Bathiwara, 
also part of Cldiot 1 lid iipuiin the Bombay Pre 
sidcncy and jmts of Hlur fndore and Gw ilior 
Stites bordeiing on tlie Joint llirw mi Boad 
liie btatl in i i nt 1 il India consists of 20 mission 
uii s and 42 Indi in workr is r J line are sevcial 
element uy s ( bools in the aiea and a central 
md vcinaculir behooi for boys and gills at 
Amkhut and Aluajpur States At Amkhut 
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1 D 0 there ii a Children s Nursery Home ami 
dispensary and a General Hospital for the 
irea is located at Jobat In the district 
there are five organised and 3 unorganised 
churches with 273 communicant members 
and a baptised community of over 1,300 
Secretary — l hi Kcv 1) 1 MicDomld Jobat, 
Via Dohad, Central India 
The Jlnnsi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late l)r J 
Wilkie in 1905 There is now a staff of < levin 
missionaries and twenty five Indian workers 
who are eng iged in Jhansi city, Esagarli, 
Giragaon lUbma and the surrounding villages 
Activities include Anglo vernacular middle 
chools for both bo-ys and girls and hostels foi 
( hristian pupils in each lhcre arc also an 
orphan igr for childien undi r school age a 
dispensary and an lndustriil school for bo\s 
l here is an agricultural settlement at Esagaih 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres 
there are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150 

Secretary — The ltev A A Lowther, Mi,BD 
The Welsh Calvinistio Methodist (Presby 
terian) MISSION established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupier 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and J until 
Hills, the JLushai Hills and at Sylhet and C&char 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, md many books 
published in that language by the Mission \ 
lirgi amount of literature Ins also beeu pro 
duced in the Juslni language Coramunicints 


number 35,396 , the total Christian community 
92,923 , organised Churches 721 Elementary 
schools number «78 Scholars 20,243, In addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047 lour Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10 000 patients 

Secretary Rev 1 J bandy, Hurtling Aijal 
Thf Arcot Mission of thf Reformed 
Church — In America organised in 1853 occu 
pics most of the North and South Arcot and 
thittoor districts in S India with a staff of 39 
Missionaries and 028 Indian workers Churches 
number 17, Communicants 7,576 , lotal Chris 
tian Community 24 (593 Boarding Schools 17 
Scholars 1,094, Theological School 1 students 
14 Voorheis College, Vellore, students 137 
nigh Schools 4 Si holars 1 887 , Training Schools 
2, students 120 . Industrial Schools 2, Agncul 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280, 
Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716 Two 
Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2 617 in patients and 29,571 out 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensaries Vellore 

lhc Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the heulquarters of the 
Mission The Union Mission tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S India is near Madanapalle 
Arogiavaram, P O , Chittoor District 
Secretary — ltev C It W u raiga M A D D , 
\cllon N Arcot 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES 


lilt Amiktcan Board of Commissioners 
101 I'ORHun Missions — Jhe \imrican Boird of 
( ommisionrrs for lorcign Missions has two large 
missions, the iineru in Mar it hi Mission and the 
Mului x Mission I lie Minthi Mission covers a 
coiisidci iblc poition of Bombay Prcsidtncv with 
i nitres at Bombvy, Ahmcdnagir, Italian, 

1 ul ill, Sirur, Sholipur, Sitara mil Wfti It 
v' is communed 111 1813 the first American 
Mission in Judn Its activities arc 1 irge and 
v iritel I he st iff for 1934 inc 1 udi d IS mission v ! 
ties md 429 Inch m vveirke rs opertting 111 9 st 1 
turns mil 109 out st it ions There uc 67 clmrtlies 
with 6,626 commumcmts lhc e ducat lemnl 
"oik me hides 30 seeonelarv and training s< heads 
with 99 3 pupils J lie re ire 5 > immarv schools 
oid 7 kinde re irte ns with i tot il of 4,45 3 pupils 
\ sf Jioo) for tin blind is conducted in Bombty 
oui mdustnil schools arc tarried on 111 thiee 
nntres in the hospitals and disjn ns me s 
dining the ve ir, were tre lied 1 total of 80 > >7 
I'd lints J he mission his si\ niijcmr soml 
serviee 1 centres under its ehirgo unhiding the 
Nigpida Neighbourhood House in Boinbiv At 
bholapur 1 settle incut for criminal tribes is tar 
nrdonbv the mission undor the supervision of 
Government Stentary W Q bwirt, 
Alimedn ig ir 

Madura Mis<$ion — I lie Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary in January, 1934, and 
it that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
buigam lho Mission still exists to dull with 
cutain matters relating to the maintenance of 
iniHsionanes The becietary is ltev J J 
Eanninga, Pasumalai 


Maduiu Church Council — The Mulura 
Cliurch Council is a branch of the South India 
United Church, and is in c T arge of the C hristian 
community that has developed through the work 
of the Madura Mission Ihe Madura Church 
Council is in charge of 31 pastorates about 181 
village schools and five Urge Elementary 
Higher Grade Co educational Boarding Schools 
The Secretary of this organization is ltev Paul 
Jtaj Thomas, Pasumalai 

Madura Mission Saniam— The Madura 
Mission ban gam uniformed in Januirv 1934 
to tako over work in the Maduri and ltamnad 
Districts whuh had hitherto been under the 
control of the Mulura Mission This work 
consists of a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
for women and a 1 irge High School and Ir lining 
School for Girls in Madura a school , for girls at 
Itachany ipuram three miles Irom Madura 
x High School Tr lining School I rule School 
anel ihcologicil brmma r y it Pisumai il, together 
with some resf onslhjlitv for the village work 
under the Immediate control of the Madura 
Church Council 

The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 
little over forty members more than half of 
whom must by constitution he Indians lhc 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sangam is 
ltev It A Dudley, Tirumangalam 

J hf American Colilgf Maduiu —The 
American ( oJlego then located at Pasumalai, 
was affiliated with the University of Madras 
as a second Grad** College in 1881 In 1904 
tiio College Department wa3 removed to Madura 
where for five yerrs it was accommodated in 
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whit is now the Union thiiotlan H].,li School 
building In 1009 the College w is lunovcd 
to its prc'ont site in 1 allakul un on the north 
side of the Vaigai ri\er It w is affiliated n 
lurst Grade College in 1913 

In 1934 at the time of the centi mi's of the 
Mission, t lie American t ollege became oiguncally 
ihdependcut under its own Governing CoumT 
In the same year it wis granted athhition as an 
Honours College 

The present College site coinpr si s about forty 
acres Oil the College giounds ue Incited the 
Main College Hill, (hi 1 Ikn b James Hall 
of Science, Bmgh union Hill, the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Akmornl Jlhrnn, Main Hostel, 
£umbro Memoiial HoMtl, Dining II ills, 
Principals lesldcncc, \Y Helens lodge, four 
addition il bungalows, and athletic Adds 
Tue Scandinavian ailiance minion o* 
North America — I lie mission st iff m kliandesh 
is represented by £ > missionnins, and >o 
Indnn workirs 1 here are 125 church membe r u 
In good standing with 9 i4 in Sunday Schools Is 
Llementarv Srho ds provide for 4 4 , pupils 
Secretary — Miss Glid^ 1 Iknnck en, 
Vmalner, Last Khandcsh 
The Swr dish Ailiancf Mission —Working 
among Bhils, Hindus ind Muhamincdans in 
West Kliandesh has 20 missionaries and 71 
Indian workers 3 litre ire 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,235 of whom 60s m 
comm unit ants There are 13 1 It mi ntar> Schools 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes Ihc 
pupils in all schools number 507 

Secretary — The Ret Simon A R Tohans«on 
Mandulw ir Dhad-oin WistKlnndesh 

lun ( HNPCII OF riNLAM) MISSION — Total 
stiff is upnsentcd b\ o foieign Mission u n s 
4 iati dusts uid 4 ten hers Tlnu in 85 
baptized id nit tin isti ms S4 thildicnandtot.il 
lommumty ibout two bundled loin di\ 
sthooL > Sunday sell >ols 4dispcnMiie and one 
w caying, ttt , in lustiv 

7 lone s uriUtry — JOofis^oi ] ^nioji 
Amimkitu, 1 liiDnilvi Mionu (I ml u d) 


1 uhl Soutarg -Rev L A Ollili, Ghum, 
D J1 It 

l he London Missionary Society— C om 
inmced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres m N India, 12 in S India and 7 in 
Travancore The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity 

lhe Furopean staff numbers 88, Indian 
workers 2, >49, Organised Churches 520, 
Communicants 29,889 and Christian Coin 
munity 195,616 There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159 2 Theological Institutions, 

students 70 4 Training Institutions, pupiR 

114, 12 high schools, pupils 4,849 25 

Boarding schoolf, scholars 1,107 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Nui-stS 7 Euro 
peans and 33 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
huropeans and 62 Assistants and 10 413 in 
patients and 206,276 out patients for the year 
The main centres of the Mission in N Tndia ai e 
at Calcutta anil Murshidabad District, Bengal , 
1 AI S yvork in the United Provinces lias been 
dosed but a Union Mission of the AV M S 
C M S and I AI B has been opened in Benares 
CityyMththe Re\ T C Jackson of the L M S 
as Superintendent This Mission concentrates 
ospeoi illy on work amongst pilgrims and »t udents 
speml efforts are made amongst the 
Yami Sudras The S India dislrict anil 
Jiavancore arc divided into the Kanarcse 
iclugu, Tamil and Milavnlam fields with 19 
stations and 959 outstitions At Nagercoil 
(lravancore) is the Siott Christian College and 
High School with 985 students, a Church ind 
congregition said to be the largest in India 
and i Printing Press, the centre of the 8 
liavancore Tract Society 
Bengal Secretary — ltcv Hilan \ Wilson 
n \ , ] C, \shutosh MooUrji Road, P O 
1 Lm Road, Calcutta 

South India — Secrctaru and Treasurer — Rev 
George Parker, M A , B D , 18, Lavclle Road, 
Bangalore 

Benares Supmniendcnl — Rev J C Jackson, 
Ramkitoia, Bcnircs Cuntonmi nt C P 


ALL-INDIA 


Tin CurisriVN ANI> AflS^IONAKY \1LIANCF 
— Ditesliom the ycir 1^93 under the nunc 
of the International Mismonaij \lhamc but \ 
number of its nnssionaiics weic at work 
Btrir Province much eailkr Work is carried 
on in tli Provinces of Bcrir, Khandcsh mil 
Gujarat I here is a st iff of aO missionaries and 
96 Indian woikirs The number of mi sion 
stations an i pistirs s 1 > with _3 outstations 
I here is a Christian community of 2,08 > idults 
There aic 4 Boarding Schools 2 for boysand 2 j 
for gills there is ono Inghsh congrt g ition at 
Bhusaw il 

Executue Secretary — tin Rev 1 P ( triu i, 
A kola, Berar, C I* 

Ihe Church ofthf Brkthrin (AmfricaM 

Ojieiicd work m 1895 and operates in Broach 
Surat and Flmna Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajplpla States Its staff number 37 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 177 


MISSIONS 

Indian workers The baptized (immersed) 
membership stands at 5 876 Education L carne d 
on in 2 Boys Boarding Schools, 2 Girls Board 
ings and in 3 Co cducitional Bondings with 
sepirate hostel quaitei^ Yilligc Day Schools 
nunibu 10 > 1 cmales under instiuetion number 

572, males 2 711 total 3 30 3 There an 98 
Sunday Schools having 177 teachers and a 
tot il enrolment of 5 089 Theic were 41,222 
i ills at Mission dmpensaiics in 1936 The 
foieign medical stiff consists of three doctors 
two nurses Inilustiial work is earned on in 
> of the Boarding Schools A vocational 
school, including teachers training, villigo 
(i uhs and agriculture for boys ind a school of 
pr utu al arts for girls are conducted at 
Ankltswar Ei ingclistic, Temperance and 
Publication work lcceivt due emphasis 
Acting Secretary — C G Shull, Palghar, 
1 liana District 
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Tnfl Poona and Indian Viilaof Mission— 
Founded in 1893 Missioa Stitions — Khed 
Shivapur, Poona District Nasrapur and J hoi 
(Bhor Stit() Poona District Lon and , M S M 
Ity , Satara District , Phaltan (Paltnn Stite), 

S ifcara Distri< t Pandlnrpur Shol lpur Distnc t 
Natcput 1 Sliolipur Distrut Akluz Shohpur 
District Min \v a 1, 1 ooin District Dipoli Di ii ict 
luitn ign 1 

Hie Slaff consists of 45 European and 4‘) 
Indian workei s, with a communit} of about 120 
Indian Christians ind their families The main 
work is evangelising in tin villages, womens 
/enana work and primary education Medical 
work is conducted at each station, with a 
hospital it Pandharpur Mission He id qu liters 
17 Napn r lioad, Poona 

'seirtlaiy — S D Davidson 

pur \ mm ic an Chi rc ids of («od Mission — 
Has lour nil sionanes at Bogra, one at Khan 
linpur Bogu Distiict Bengil and two it 
l lubarn Howrah Distiict 1 cnpil 

Lxecutue Secretary — Bev II W Cover M A , 
Bogra, I Bk 

Recording Secretary -Bev \ E M>eis, ba 
U lubana Howiah Dist 

The India Christian Mission — 1 ound 
ed in 1897 has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Misidonarie b, 51 stitions and out stations 1 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primarv schools and 
one Industrial School and Bible School m the 
1 llore District, also Station at Dodbailapur 
near Pingilore S Inclu al o Col my for 
young people of mixed parentage Champa wit 
i'itf Alniora, TJ P stations aDo in Nuw ai 1 Eli \ 1 
ALilpotha, Uva Province and Polgihawclla 
(ejlon Gills Orphan ige at Nuwaia Fliva In 
dustrial Homes foi clnldien of mixed pirent ige 
Nuweri Eliyi lotal Chris ti in community 
4 092 Alagnzines — English Mmiomny Notes 
md lelugu / 6 1 / 1 hssenger 

Duerton — B( \ Arnold Punter, Champa 
wit Almora U P ind Mrs \ L Pajntci, 
Nuw ira Fh>a, Ccjlon 

Ihf Church 01 tig Nizaifni AIission — 
His its heiflquirteis for India at Buld m 1 
I’crir where it ins a Bo 5 s Boarding School 
In ( hiklili, 14 miles fiom Buld m 1 tlieic is 1 
Guls Boarding School At Basim, Btr\r 8 a I 
mile s fiom Buldan 1 (ricentlv tiken o\er Irom 
mother mission) I Ik re is a Day School also a 
1 d>lc 1 1 lining School At present theie arc seven ' 
missionaues inTndn and a forte of 3S Indian 
Pi c aeliers, I eat hers md Bible w omen 

I)istn<t Sup nnUndmt — Bev P L Beils 
Buldana Berai 

lar H*rii7iimi I UTii Missionary Associ 
ATION — -Has two mission mes in Indn lliej 
are Bev S V Chnstense, Adra J> N Bl\ md 
Miss L K Landis at Baghimathpur, Manbhum 
District 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 3 Mi s ! on 
ariea with headquirters at Dirjeeling and 
libet as its objective S uniat y - — Miss J Ftr 
g iison, Darjeeling 


The Indian missionary Society o» tinnf 
VELLY (DORNAKAL Mission)— Opened in 1903 
operates m the AAarangal District of the Nizam b 
D ominions as weli as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars In the British and Travancore 
Hills It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
(Tiustims of Tinnevellj There arc now ncarlv 
8,020 lelugu Christians in 135 villages and 416 
1‘ilivar Chustiins in the lulls lhc Society 
publishes monthly The Missionary Intilliyena 
tout mimg mfoi m itlon about the bocietj b work 
m both the fields 

Si (retail /— Bev I) S David, Pal unco ttah 

rue Mission to Ehters— lounded In 1874 
is an interdenominational and international 
bociet} for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepcis and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largel} in Indn, China, Korea and Japan Its 
woi k in India is carried on through to operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies In India alone 
the All sion now h is 36 Asylums of its own with 
upw ards of 7,000 inmates and is aiding or has 
souk connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India Altogcthei in India over 8,00 > 

It pi rs aie being helped 

lhc Mission ilso provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby carl} cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting 

Most of the Mission s income is received from 
voluntaiy contributions some funds aie raised 
m India, but the bulk of the money expended 
bv the Mission in India is received from 
IUitain, although the provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants 

llicre is an Indian Auxili cry of the Alission to 
Teptrs, of winch H I* Lady Braboiifne, who 
represents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice 
Picsidmt 

lion Insurer — Air Wi 11 1 mMdntvre c o 
Mu 11 c ill A. ( o 2 Tallin Plaro G dcutta 

Hon treasurer Bombay — B C Lowndes 
E^q i'o Mi t ' t r t > killick Nixon <i Co , Bomba} 

lhc General Secret irv of the Alission is 
Mi W If P Anderson 7 Bloomsburv Square 
1 ondon AA r Cl lhe Secretary for India is Air 
A Donald ALlller, Furuha Bihar 

Tin Begions beyond AItssion \ry Union 
— An inter dt nommational Society commenced 
woi k at Alothihau, Biliar in 1900 and now 
occupies 6 station*, and 9 out stations in the 
Champaran and Saran Distncts with a staff 
of 23 European and 3 Indian Aliasionancs and 
40 other Indian workei s The Mission main 
tains 1 Ilospitil 1 Girls Oipliinagc 1 Boys 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
Industrial department, 1 Al E school with 200 
pupils Communicants number 1 38 

Secretary — George M( C ilx Laukaria Hospital, 
Bagaha 1* O , Champaran District 

Tig Banaui AIfdical Mission, affiliated with 
the Begions beyond Missionary Union has 
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1 Hospital at Baxaul, Champaran District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 2 European Nursing 
Bisters and 7 Indian workers 

Secretary — Dr H C Duncan 

The National Missionary Society of 
India — Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 116 helpers and voluntary 
workers, operates in Montgomery District 
(the Punjab), tiro7abad (UP), Ualuaghat 
Mymensinglr District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B & O ), Murwahi (0 P ), North Kanara, 
Mirajgaon and Karmala 1 alukas (Bombay), 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam s Dominions) Tamkhed and 
Tirupattur Talukas(N Arcot) Thirty four Ele 
mentary Schools and one HighS* bool with hostel, 
one First Grade College with Ilostcl one print 
ing press, three dispensaries and two Hospitals 
Annual expenditure Its 60,000 excluding self 
supporting institutions, The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in Fngllsh sold 
at Be 1 per year post free), Deepelai (a monthly 
journal in Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per 
year, post free 

Address — N M S Buildings, Royapettah, 
Madras 

President — The Bt Bev JohnS C Banerjee 

General Secretary — Thomas David , b a d d 

The Seventh Day Adventist Mission — 
The Scvtnth day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in te93, and now employ a stuff of 
five hundnd and seventy seven workers, Euro 
pean and Indian including one bundled and 
seatntv ordaint d and lioenst d minister I vange 
listic and educational work is conduct* d in sixt* en 
vernaculars, beside work for English speaking 
peoplis in the large citns lor administrative 
purposes there are fiv< branch organ izations 
located as follow s — 

Seventh day Adventist Mission — Western 
India (H Cluistcnson Supei intendc nt ) 
Office Address Sulisbuiy Park, Poona 

Seventh dav Adventist Mission— B u r ma 
(J O Wilson Superintendent ) Office 
Address 30 Voyle ltoad, Rangoon C inton 
ment, Rangoon 

Seventh day Adventist Mission — Northeast 
India (F II Lonsbv Supuintcndent ) 
Office Addles* Birgmi Bin* hi 

Seventh dav Adventist Mission — Nortliwc st 
India (T J Michael, Superintendent) 
Office Addreis 8, Piraviraj ltoad, New I)i lln 

Seventh dav Adventist Mission — South India 
(E M Mi loon, Superintendent ) Office 
Address 10, Cunningliam ltoad, Bangalore 

The general headquarters for India and Burma 
Is located at Salisbury Park, Poona N (' Wil 
son, President A F Nelson, Secretary and 
Treasurer (Office Address Post Box 15, Poona) 
On the same estate is an up to date publishing 
house devoted to the printing of health temper 
ance evangelical and associated literature 
(Address Oriental Watchman Publishing 
House, Post Box 35, Poona) 

A latge number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country , and at Vincent 


Hill School, Mussooric, Luropean education is 
provided, a legnlai high school course with more 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available In all the denomina 
tional boaiding schools increasing emphasis is 
be ing 1 del on vocational work the students being 
ltquirtd to share in the domestic work of the 
institution and in mans cases, to engage in some 
trades or other w ork 

Eight physicians, one matermtv worker 
(f MB) and a number of qualified nurses are 
emploveel regular medic al w ork be ing conducted 
at thirty two st itions 

The baptized membership (adult) Is 4 771 
organized into 102 churches and in addition a 
substantiil community of enquinrs is receiving 
svste mafic instruction 317 Sabbith Schools 
aie conducted with an enrolled liiembcisliip 
of ibout 10,°99 

The Bombay address is No 0, Club Back 
Bold, live nil i 

The American Mennonite Mission — 
Established 1899, works In the C Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers 55, 
Church members l 400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Norma] School and Bible School — Anglo 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary SchoolB 11, 
Orphanages 2 Widows Home 1, Hospitil 1, 
Dispensaries 7, I e pt r Home 1, Home for un 
tainted children of lepor» 2, Leper Clinic 5 

Secretary A C Brunk, Dbamtar, C P 

The general Conference— Mennonite 
Mission — Started n 1901 in the C Provin 
ces Workers number 23. J eper Medieal 
Orphan, 7enana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on Secretary Bev P W Penner, 
Janiglr, C P 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 

Mission — Lstibl’shed 1890 in the C P and 
Berir, ha 1 * a mission staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communh ants 327 Christian 
Community 560 , 2 Bo irding Schools with G2 
boarders and 2 elementary schools 

Secretary — Bev Cirl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar 
C P 

The Ceylon and India Generat Mission — 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysoiebtate in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
| Districts and also stations in Horana, Ceylon 
Mission stiff 31 , Indian workers 61 , Churches 
13 Communicants 876 Christian community 
2,637 , Orphanages 4 , Schools 4 , Pupils 264 

Secietary-- A Scott, Kadiri, Anantapur 
District 

The boys Christian Home Mission — 

W is founded by Bev Albert Norton in 1899 
dm ing a time whin a serious famine swept the 
land 

At present the Mission stiff consists of seven 
missionaries ind 48 Indian woikirs 1 li^re are 
two i li mentary schools one at Dhond Poona 
Distilot and one it Oral II P I he tot il enrol 
ment of the schools is 220 children At Dhond 
theiean two orphan igcs one for boys and one 
for girls 
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The mission consists of two main stitions , | 
one at Dhond, Poona District and another at | 
Orai United Provinces with two outstitious 
in theTJ P, one in Jalaun and the other in! 
Kalpi 

The work of the mission is chiefly caring for 
orphan boys and girls and evangolistic work in 
neglected villages 

Rev John E Norton the son of the late 
Rev Albert Norton is Director of the B C H 
Mission stitiomdat Dhond, the headquarters ; 
of the Mission 

Ladies' Societies 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission — ! 
this Is an interdenominational society, with: 
headquarters, 3 3, Surrey Street, London, working 
imong women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 7 in United Provinces,! 
and 4 in the Punjab There are 75 European 1 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 32 Assistant 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 52 Bible women During 1933 there were 
5 1 19 in patients in the three hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, I ucknow and Patna) 
there were 23,5J5 out patients, 88,609 attend 
anees at the Dispensaries In their 30 
Schools were 3,129 pupils and tlieie is i 
University Department at I ihor* llu 
< vangelistic side of the work is lirgcly done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1 256 women were regularly 
taught I otal expenditure in India £44, 53a 
lion Treasurer The Lord Meston of Dunottar 
President — The Lady Kinnaird 

Secretaries — Rev E S Carr, m a (Hon ) 
Rev L B Butcher Miss E Marriner and 
Miss Licsching 

Women e Christian Medical College 
with which is incorporated the Punjab 
Mpdioal School for Women — Tn 1804 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian ; 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian | 
influences to Indian women Doctor Rdkhi 
Brown, D B E , M A , M d was its Founder and 
Principal The School was Inter denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies 

Ihe Memoriil Hospital in connection with 
the College lias 240 lx ds 

Tn4 3y< us 3 3 3 medical students qualified as 
Doctors, besides 152 ( onipounders, 200 Nursi b 
and Gl4 as Nurse Dais and Midwi\es 

At present 280 art in training, L 80 medic 1 
students 21 Compounders, 57 Nurses, 66 Nuis 
Dais and Midwives besides a large number of 
Indigenous Dais 

During the past year 4,18^ in patients were 
treated and 51,822 out patients 

Ihc New Lady Willingdon Assembly Hall has 
bun computed with the Library forming part 
<>f it and in* ets a great need A De* p X Ray 
therapy Machin* has also been installed and 
Radium Lreatmcnt has also been started 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer 
sity Women was founded in Bombay In 1896 
Its work Is religious, social and educational 


The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils homes The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women s 
work in the city The Social Training Centre 
for women is now an integral part of the work of 
the Settlement The course, lasting a year, 
includes both theoretical and practical work 
Warden — Miss R Na\alkar, B A , Reynold’s 

Road Byculla, Bombay 

The ramabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wiveB, 
widows and orphans educating and fitting 
them to earn their living The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers Evangelistic 
work Is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District 

| Miss Eunice Wells Secretary Treasurer 

Disciple Societies 

i The India Mission Disciples of Christ under 
tli* United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana, USA, began work in 
India in 1882 It works in the Central Pro 
vinces and South United Provinces There are 
52 missionaries, including missionaries wives, 
and 20 J Indian workers There are 17 organ- 
ucd churches with the membership of 2 524 
There is a Christian community of 5,000 There 
are > hospitals and 6 dispensaries, in which 
2,410 inpatients, and 1 3 855 outpitients 
were treated last year, with a total of 
1 34,414 treatments lluee boarding schools 
for girls and one for boys with 

1 hostel for boys show 379 inmates There 
is one leper Asylum with 120 inmites A 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
during the year An Industrial School is 
conducted at Damoh in connection with 
which a 400 acre farm b used for practical 
work The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed 
last year about 3 000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature 2 Industrial Schools, 2 High 
Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 12 Primary 
Schools, with about 1,021 under instruction 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U P 
ind Palamau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ 

Secretary and Treasurer W B Alevmder 
Jubbulpore, C P 

Inter denominational Missions 

' Thf Central Asian Mission Founded 
1895 Head Office, 53 Victoria Street, London, 
S W 1 , base on the N W frontier at Mardan , 
advance stations at Malikand Pass, Chakdara 
Baramula, Bandapur, Gurez, Kargil, Shigra 
and Ivhapalu Piotestant, Evangelical, un- 
denominational Icn European Missionaries 
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The Friends Service Councit —The Friends 
Service Council works in five stations of the 
Hoshangabad District and in two stations in 
Central India A College for Hostel and High 
School bo>8 is supported in Nagpur 

The Church which is composed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united in the Mul India Ye ulv Meeting, 
is largely orginiscd on the lines of the Society 
of Iriends in England 

There are 13 missionaries, 11 on the Held 
and 2 on furlough also 3 retired missionaries 
living in the distiict 

The principal activities are a hospital with 
dispensary and a Primary School and an Anglo 
Vernacular Middle school at Itarsi A Boarding 
school for Girls with Primarv and Anglo \ernn 
cular Middle Departments at Sohagpur A 
Home for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are 
made for sale A Boys’ Hostel at Hoshangabad 
for boys attending Primary Middle and High 
schools there Two villages in the Seoni Tahsil 
of the Hoshangabad district in one of which, 
Makoriya there { s a dispensary and a Primary 
St hool 

In 1935 an Ashram was opened near 
Itarsi bv Miss Hilda Cashmore late V irden 
of the University Settlement Am oats, Man 
Chester The work there will le of an tduca 
tional and soci il nature 

llierc is also a Weavers Colony at Khera, 
Itarsi whue hand loom cloth is made 

There arc 109 members and 1 332 adherents 
Mission Secretary MissM 1 inch, Sohagpur C P 
t hurch Secretary Dhnn Singh, Inends Mission, 
Sohagpur, ( P 

The American Friends Mission —With 
Missionaries 13 working m Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for W omen and ( hddren at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys school at Harnalpur 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong 

Secretary Miss E E Baird, Nowgong, C 1 

The Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab 
lislied in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Hon Secretary Rev L P Slicitli, 11, Mission 
Row Calcutta 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 40 stations 
in the U Provinces, Bengal, S Mahratta Goda 
veri, Delta, Kanarese linnevelly, Malabar 
Cr ast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore 


Lutheran Societies 

The India Mission op the United 
Luthfran Church in America —Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission 
Now working in close co ordination with the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized m 1927 The mission and Church 
together carry on work m East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur Nelloreand Kurnool Districts 
Foreign staff on the field in October 1 935, 71 , 
Indian staff of all grades, 2,993 , Baptised mem 
bership, 108,013 Schools, 1 048, pupils, 42,230 
There are a First Qrade College, with three year 


post graduate department of theology three High 
Schools for boys, one High School for girls, one 
Normal Iraining School for Masters and one for 
Mistresses a Theological Seminary an Agricul 
tural School six Hospitals, a School for the 
Blind, a J ubcrculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Printing Press 

President of the U L C Mission Dr F 
L Coleman, llajahmundry, Last Godavari 
District 

President of Andhra hvangehcal Lutheran 
Church I)r L Neudoerffer Rajalimundry East 
Godavari Distiict 

The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm Sweden — A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1850 occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Ghhindvvnra in 
the Central Provinces 

There are about 3 000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The European and Indian staff 
numbers 31 and 186 respectively There is a 
training school for Indian workers and 24 Pn 
mary and Anglo Vernacular Schools with 1 490 
Children in attendance 38 Sunday Schools 
with 721 Christian and 1 143 non Christian 
attending 0 Dispensaries with 20 3(>‘> 
patients during 1936 4 Workshops One 

Women s Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 84 Women 6 Orphanages with 185 boys 
and 202 girls One Boarding School for boys 
and one for girls Three Farms where Modem 
Village Uplift is attempted 

Secretary — Rev It Asphinel, Chhindwara, 
C P 

1 he Basel Evangelic Mission with its 
licadquaitcis in Mangalore, South Kanarv 
wois founded in 1834 and is at present carrying 
on Hie work in the whole field occupied befoic 
the war with the exception of Nortli ICanara 
and the Nilgiris It has at the biginning 
of 1937, 28 chief stations and 84 out stations 
with a total missionary staff of 58 Fuiopean 
and about 900 Indian workers The mem 
bership of the chuichcs is 25 380 Edu<a 
tional woik embraces 109 schools, among 
which a Theological Seminary, a second grub 
college and 7 high schools 1 he total numbei 
of scholars is 18 172 Medical work is done it 
Betgeii Gadag Southern Maharatta, Countrv 
where a hospital for men and women and at 
Udipi, South Eanara, where a hospital foi 
women and children is maintained The Mission 
maintains a Home Industrial Department 
for womens work Ilieie is also eonneeted 
with the Mi «ion a large Publishing Depart 
ment with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press with about 150 workers at Mangalore, 
S Kanara, it is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages 

President and Secretary — Rev A btreckeiaen 
Ncttur, Tellicheiry, Malibar 

The Church of Swfden Mission was founded 
in 1874 It operates in the Trichmopolv 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ramnad Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon In 
I conjunction with the Leipzing Evangelical 
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Lutheran Mission (L K I M ) t co operate with 
the Tamil I \ angelical 1 uthcran Church which 
was constituted an lutonomous Churi h on 14th 
January 1919 The C S M maintains an eye 
hospital at Iiiupatur, high schools for bovs at 
Madura and Pudukotah, conducts m conjunc 
tion with the L h L M a high school for girls, 
at Tanjore 

The 1 uropcan staff is 33 Schools 'VI 
J caching staff 167 , Pupils, boys 2,551 and girls 
1 139 

/ resident — Olofi Johansson, e sw m , Hindi 
gul MiduraDt 

LkirziG Evangelical T utiiekan Mission — 
1 urope in staff 17 Schools 11 , leaching staff 
<J8 , Pupils bo\s 1,3)5 and gills 918 

President — I hi Rev P G u bli r, Lie J) 

J ranqmbar House , Inchinopoh 

Institutions common to both Missions — 
School 1 Teaching staff 22, Pupil bojs 29 
and girls 286 

TAMIL EVANGEIICAL lUTHFRAN CHURCH — 
Organised Churches 48 Ordained Indian 
Ministers 38 other Indian workers 128, 
Baptised membership 34,472 Schools 254 
leaching staff 718, Pupils, 12,73* bojs and 
\ 012 girl3 

PrisuJent — Rt Rev J Sandegren, M k , 
DP, t N 0 , Bishop of Tranquebai, Iricln 
nonob 

Missouri Evangelical I utueran India 
AIishon (m him) — Is located m Isortli 
\tiol (Ambui, Vaimambadi) Salem (Kiishna 
n i ) 1 injorc (Tanjori Nigipitun) Madura 

(Uidura), Ramnad (\ liudun igir) Finne \< llv 

0 ilhooi V uUkagul uu), Districts m M\sori 
(Ivolir Cold I ic Ids Bmgalori ) ind in Jriwn 
ion igori oil fm indium Pir isala, 2S< v wt 
tin kin, Nedumangid, iS llama ll Ylleppo) 

Then ar< r >0 missionaries (of whom 13 an on 
furlough), l \muicm teacher in cliaigi of a 
school md hoiidint home for children of mis 
sionuics (in hod ilk mil) 1 male doitoi (Imhin) 
four tinning institutions for tcuhcrs 2 foi 
iitii hits l thi olo^ic il bcmiiurv for tiaming 
p dtois, 3 high schools, 1 hospital with 20 beds 

statistics Aoumber 1934 bouls, In, 081 , 

1 ipti/eil, 10 407 catechumens 2,021 , ad 
hinnts J,n ,4 , nitive pastois 4 evangelists 
19 tathe dusts, 82 teachers belonging to the 
mi 1 1 m lt>6 , other tcachcis, 28, boarding 
houses, 10 

TJh General Secretin >/ The Rev L II Mein 
7i n Vadakanginm, Hunt veil} Distuct, bouth 
lndn 

Jhi Banish Mission \ry bociiTV, estib 
hshid 1804 in bouth Areot, working there and in 
Vuth Aieot on tin She rvaroi Hills end in Madias 
lusa tot * 1 staff of 3o4 Indian and >8 3‘uiopcan 
w oi ke r», eommunic nits, 3 105 Christian Cominu 
iut> 7,412, one High behool, one Secondary 
school, one Bible School foi AY omen, three 


Boarding Schools, three Industrie Schools one 
hostel, 82 hlemontarv Schools, and two Hospi 
tals , total scholars 5 745 

President — lln Rev C Bindslev, Nellikup 
pam 

Treasurer -—The Rev h Heiiirg 38 Broad 
wa\ G 1 Madras 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Chuiohls (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals) — Jounded in 
1867 works in the Santal Parganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi Ihnajpur and 
Goalpaia Work is principally among the 
Santals but ilso among Bi ngalis and the Mich 
pioplc (Boio) Mission staff numbers 33 of 
whom 2 medical missionaries Indian pastors 31, 
other Ind l in workers 600 Christian community 
in organized congregations 21,441 6 boarding 

schools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils l mdustrnl school with 60 
pupils, 1 piinting press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 lepei 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden Actmn 
Secretaiy R' v R Rost nhind Dumka, Santal 
Parganas 

Methodist Church 

Thf Methodist Missionary Socifty com 
me need work in India, in 1817 The Mission 
in India apart from Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts with their separate District bvnods 
working under 2 Provincial by nods In con 
nection with these Svnoels there is a large English 
work with 22 mimsteis giving their whole time 
to Military and Fnglish work 

1 he Districts occupied include 148 Circuits 
in Bengal Madras Mysore, Bombay Punjab, 
North West frontier Provinces Baluchistan, 
( ontral Piovinces United Provinces and Nizam s 
Dominions lhe European staff numbers 
105 with 72 Indian ministers and 1094 Catechists 
there aie 414 Churches with a Christian com 
munit} of 121 637 and 32, >56 Communicants 
there ire a number of Circuits with their 
Churches thoioughlv organised and self sup 
porting Educational work comprises i ( Drib 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,763 students, 
5 Theological Institutes with 42 teachers and 
373students 1 0 High bcliools with 2 *9 te idler* 
md r > 047 students, 6 Jnelustriil Institutes with 
2 * teachers and 242 students 7 Boarding School** 
with 116 teachers and 1,648 seholirs, 1,233 
Element irv Schools with 2,312 teachers and 
41 831 scholars 

Medical work is represented by 17 Medical 
Institutions with 3 Euiopean and 12 Indian 
doctors, 4,041 In patients and 163,498 Out 
patients 

The Methodist Episcotal Church isthe orga 
nization in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonics during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century This Church 
began its work In India in 1850,*at first confining 
its activities to what ig now the United Provin 
ces From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malajsii, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
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India, Burma and Baluchistan jnto wlmt is 
now known as the Southern Asia division 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668 

Jhe major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largt ly among that class As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbirs who 
tame irom the Mohammedans and the caSte 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend 
ing 

I he educational work of the Church is ex 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1 100 
schools of all grades including three colleges, 
tventy-tvo high schools, and numerous nornnl 
training and theological institutions Tht 
rt gistt red attendants in these schools number 
40 000 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
dt vdopment of tne voung people of the C hurch 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epwo t’ 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 139 422 

1 ho publishing int< rests of the Church are 
repr* senti d by the Lucknow Publishing House 
at J m know doing woik in English, Urdu 
Hindi and other \ ern it ulais llic periodic ils 
issued cover the i uteri sts of both the evangc 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Methodist and Christian 
Educition being in English, while the 
kaukab i Hind, and other periodicals art 
issued in se\eial of the vernaculars 

lhc governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Aine 
rica in which the eleven conferences now r xisting 
in India are represented by twenty four dele 


gates The policy of tho Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under tho 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 600 ordained and 
4,000 unordained Indian and Burmese workors 
4t present the aiea is divided into seventy two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
an 1 among whom are many Indians The work 
is supervised by three Bishops elected by the 
General Conference, anl resident as follows 
Bishop John W lvobinson, Delhi Bishop 
Brenton T Badlcy, Bombay and Bishop Jasli 
want Itao Chitambar, Jubbulpore 

1 he Amlrican Wlssi i \ an Muhojhst Mis 
sion, banjin, Pinna District Hcidquarters 
Stations with Missionaries Dandi Maroli, via 
N irgole, District Thana Paidi District Su it, 
1 l^ht Alissionaries on field lwo on furloi n h 
Lour main stations Two Boarding schoo s 
One industrial school One Bible School One 
villige farm project Light village schools 
C hail man of Field Committee, He v P D Doty, 
Smjaii, District Phan a 

The Mli iiodisi Protistcnl Mission began 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of four mission 
ants The woik is confined to Dliulia Taluk i 
with one Main stition, Dhulia Tliero arc 
two ho tels for orphan children ( vangehstic 
work and a hospital Secretary l)r Editii 
Laey, Dhulia, West lvhmdesh 

Tin IKIE Mi< THODibT Mission of North 
Vim IK i — 1 stiblishcd it\cotm il, 1 89 5 operates 
in Birtr vvitii i staff of 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian woikers Organist d chinches 5, 1 I In o 
logic il school, X (tills Boarding School 1 Anglo 
Verniculir Middle school, 8 Element iry 
Schools, 1 Disncns irv and 5 centres for Clinical 
uid \illagc health woik 

Secretary Mrs Ldna I Puffer, ma 
V eotnnl Bcrir 


TI1E SALVATION ARMY 


The work of the Salvation Aimv in India 
and ( eylon w i commented in 1882 by the latt 
Commissioner Booth lui kci uul w is for many 
yeais under his euntiol with He ulqu irtcis 
in lndi i Lor sojne tune now tin au is ouu 
pied hive bom divided foi adininistr itivo pur 
poses into 6 lerntories, t ich under a ienitoiial 
Commander , and one smaller Comm md 

Northern 1 erntory, with Headquarters at 
Lai 101 c 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay 

Malms and Telugu Territory, with Head 
quaiUrs at Madr is 

Southern 1 erntory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in lravancorc State 

Ceylon Territory, w tli Headquarters at 
C< lombo 


Last an Territory, with Headquarters at 
Cileutta 

Jitmnah Command with Headquarters at 
Kangoon 

The Commanders arc dnectly responsible to 
the Intern itional Headquaiteis in Lon ion 

Northern Territory — lhc area in this lor 
ritory is tlu Salvation Aimy woik in the Punjab 
Delhi and Unitid Provinces The lerritory is 
controlled from Lahore 

L vangehstic woik, especially among the ‘ de 
pressed elapses, is extensively carried on, both 
in the Punj ib and the U 1* 

A number of Settlements for the reformat ion 
of Criminal iribes * ire under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(whero this important reformative work was 
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commenced), A special Settlement has ahoi 
been opemd m the Andamans during the 
last few years 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis 
tence in the Multan Distuct, where a populi 
tion of 1,800 has lecn settled 'Ihe land will] 
ultimitely become the piopcrty of the holders 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in tin Punjab md the other in 
the United Provinces , and also in one dis 
[tens iry 

Other institutions include, Day and Boaiding 
S( hooh We iving Schools Agneultui d Colonies, 
i Hospital lor Hntisli Milit iry boldicrs, and 
Uvili ins it Delhi 


Village centres at which 

the S A 


Works 


1,008 

Officers and Lmployccs 


6)5 

bocial Institutions 


10 

'Territorial Headquarters — 

I erozepur 

Koad, 


L ihorc Punjab 

7 ( rntoruil Commandi r — Commissioner N 

Muthi tb 

C/m/ Seuetarq -Lngadicr I Moi timer 

Westcin Territory — ihe Wcstun lemtoiy 
(ojnpiifacs Homhiy, Gujirat, Pinch Miluls 
u id the M ihdiastra 

Tt rntoruil Headquarters - T lit Silvation Drmy 
Moihnd lio id, Lyculla, Lombiy 

hmtonul L ommandir— 1 t ( onion sion* i 

II T ( olh d^t (I rikram Singh) 

(huf s nntary — bngadici StiplunJ Si a.u i 
(11 mm at Singh) 

Coip 287 Outposts 485 Societies 472, 
Sou il Institutions 10 

besides tin distinctly evingehstn opuitions 
tin i e in istiblished i luge Gcncial llospit il - 
imuy Memoml, Anand — mil seyeial Dispell 
suns --0 1) i\ Schools 4 i Dueling hi bools 
i Home tor Juvenile Cinmnils, Industiial and 
1 isiue Home for Women, condition illy 
belt ised Pi isom rs Houle, the m magi ment of 
tin Lombiy Hclpli ss 1 egg us t imp, Weaving 
Si bools luckily foi tin nuking oi "Weaving 
W u pmg and Killing Mutinies, and i Lind 
< olony luving a populition of about 27) 
s il\ itionists 

Madras and Telugu Territory — 11ns 

Jdiitoiy compnses the city of Madris and 
"ink situated in tlie Nellorc, Guntur, lvistn i 
mil \\i t Godavari Distmts of the Hortliern 
f ire irs of the Mailris Presidency 

I hue arc the follow in g agi lines it work, viz , 
pines in which work is sy stem itie illy done, 
both evangelical mil education anil social — 
°07 (oips and Outputs, lu2 villigc pimury 
i hools 1 tuminal lubes Sittlement l 
institutions fox the ti lining of Ofhccis i l epu 
( olony at llapatla taken ovei by us in 1928, 
1 Hospital for women and clulditn at JNieliobrulu, 
Guntui District a Women s industrial Home 

III M idi is a Boarding hi bools for guls, 
mil another for boys of the S il nation Army 

Territorial He a iquattt n 1 In h ilv ilion 

army, Broadway, Ma lias GUO Bov 206 


Territorial Commander — Colonel W D 

Pe muck 

General Secretary Brigadier Edward Walker 

The South India Territory — -The main 
portion of ourwoik in the Southern (Indn) 
Jcrntoiv is within the giograpblcal boundarua 
of the Indian State of lravmeore 

Ti ivancort is the most southern of thi Indian 
Stttcs anil occuines the south wist porlion of the 
1 mil m Peninsuii It is boundul on tin north 
by tin St it( of (oi Inn and the British Distant 
of Coimbatori 1 lie British Distrbt of Mulura, 
K mm id and 1 inneve 11 v constitute its rastirn 
bound iry and in flic w< st md south la the Arabi in 
si a and the Ineliui ooe m Iravancoro lias an 
ire i of 7, square milts its rxtrcnie h ngth from 
north to south being 174 miles and its cxticinc 
width 7 o miles 


\ggrissive nuisuns liavi (airkd our 11 ig in 
tin 1101 t)i, ovu into the Indim 8t ite of (oebin 
md m the Eist into the British Distrnt of lin 
neveih 1 lit Gospil is pieiehed m Eiicli li, 
lamil mil Milay dim 

The outst Hiding f« iturr of our oixritious is 
tin .1 vangeiual oi In Id Work which is divided 
into twilve Divisions with o 12 Corps, sio Out 
posts 51 both Ik s With tin exception of ibout 
twtntv icntus whirc I nvoys are employed, 
field Olheirs ire m comm mil of Coips md 
legulir piogriimne of mi < tings is carried 
through At suitibie s< isons spcciil campugns 
ire organise! and without exception these 
ilwiys lesult in tin winning of ntw jh oplo 
I hat is to siy whole f mulies steeped in sufiersti 
tion, dukist hiitlidiism mil idol worship, 
icnounie thm old life with its bad vviys, anil 
come over to us Tin v attend out mettim s and 
undi i sound te leluiu and by the Holy Ghost ire 
lid to (liiist mil bilvition In eompmns ol 
tin, twenty lift v md mu hundiid it i time, 
they conn mil in leeched under tin Tltg as 
’Siw Pcoplt It is i thrilling ixiHrunei to 
witness such iiciinionv ISev\s n n lies us tint 
the Oiliuis md bolduts of one Corps usilul a 
in iihv villi^e whin dl the ih oplc vveri hcatlitn 
\fter tlu lu I Muting lilt \ people decided to 
come ov ei on the side ot Uuist Every bund ly 
suite a Soldii r ot the (mips lus visited tint 
plate instructing these babes in Christ 

Overcoming tempt ikon is i s ife test, revi ding 
of the tiinptul one ins inkiul into a led spn 
tuil exjieiiiiiee Our ]>ioplc do stind 
Due to (bust even lindei sture ptisnu 
turn Unless you lenounte youi fluist I will 
noti mplov you oi puy you tlu w igis dui s uel m 
employii to om of oiu Soldu rs Cluist is 
mori to me tli m w igt s li plied the Soldier, 
md although pnssul, bud on evuv suit he 
stood firm, md givi s i radi mt testimony , telling 
how by gr ice he toinpicred 

The women Officeis ire making sph ndnl 
piogiess and mmv tiki put m ill Mu tings 
Move ou, you ( mnof hold i Meeting hi n , said 
i burly police nun ome to i tiny slip of i Lit ut- 
euint, who with a low tomrulis w is holding 
an Optn air Meeting ill the market pi ice Ihe 
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crowd expected to stc the Offiml promptlv 
obeyed but this little worn m looking up at 
him said where is \om authority to stop i 
religious Meeting ’ The Policeman beat a ha'dy 
rc treat and the Me ci ing < ontmued 

Our \ oung People an mostly keen on obtaining 
goexl education, but jianrits are pool and fees 
comparative 1\ high In many villages there 
are Dav Schools in which Pmnarv Education 
is given and in Lrivandruni ind JSagereoil 
there are Schools where the pupils aie taken i 
little higher in their studies 

The Boarding Schools in Trivandrum md 
'Yagcrcoil continue to piove most useful Jheie 
is one for girls and tv\ o fui hov " 

In many villages it is impossible for Officers 
and Soldiers to get for then childuu any cduei 
tion hevond the c irly primer clisses and so they 
are admitted to our Boarding Schools Jn 
addition there ue always Oiphins — nioie than 
we can take — to be cartel for 

The Catherine Booth Hospitil with its 
Blanches continues to do splendid ^cvice the 
value of which it is quite impossible to cilculitc 
lvich and poor find it their clisposd in efficient 
organisation of which they leulily av ill them 
selves 


Jheie is eveiy indication that the Government 
of Cochin in well pleased with our Managenie nt 
of the State Leper Colony Certainly a spirit 
of brotheihood and contentment exists amongst 
the pitnnts, and a Chustlike atmosphere 
prevades the whole place 

I here i j a Lep< r Colony the land and 
buildings of which arc Silvation Army 
Propci tv 

J he Salv ition 4rmv Doctrines have been 
published in T mul, and Milayilun 

In i quiet, uiiobtiusive manner the pnson 
men and women are regulaily visited bv oui 
Officers \\e rejoice m the manv evidences 
to Innd indicating tbit t lie pusoncrs lecogmse 
oui Office is as their li lends 

Territorial Hcadquartei s — S \ Knravanconam, 
lrivandruni, Ti iv incoie State 

Territorial Commander — Lieut Commissioner 
I A Mic Benzie 

Chief Secretary — Brigadier Day a Itatanm 
(Masliu) 


COPYRIGHT 

There is no provision of law In British India modifications of them In their applications 
for the registration of Copyright Protection translations and musical compositions In ihe 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy c iso of works flist published in British Indu 
right Act under which there Is now no regis the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an impor 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and taut proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
In the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work The pro 
of 1867 The Indian Copy right Act made such , visions of the Act as to mechanical lus^ru 
modifications In the Imperial Copyright Act|incnts for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to bo desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions “The 
Its provisions to the circumstances of India majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into in Council, “have not been published, \e , 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through th< 
of Indta on October 30, 1912 Under s 27 medium of the phonograph It lsi mpossible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in many cases to identify the original composer 
legsilaturc of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application variety of notation and tunc lo meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act The combination of melody and harmony, or 
Act to which these provisions arc scheduled either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
makes some formal adaptations of them to or otherwise graphically produced or repre 
Indian law and procedure, and some material duced 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial 
md on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
it Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as] 
igainst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 , the 
( aste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 , the 
Hindu Widows' Remarriage /ct, 1856, and 
other Acts and Codes To quote the Imperial 
( azettcer, 4 A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
ire to a limited extent still in force in the Pre 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow nubjects , but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
r< cognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegatsd ” 

Codification 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the l aw was in a state of great confusion Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as * hope 
l'ssly unwieldy, entangled and confusing* 

I he first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in tie Law Membership, and espe 
cully by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, 8ir James Stephen, said 
lhe Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(thev are surprisingly few) to suit the circum 
stances of British India It is practically im 
possible to misunderstand the code ’* The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure, The IncUan 


The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1908 and the Code of criminal Procedure 
in 1898 Ihesc Codes as amended from tlino to 
time aro now in force 

Statute Law Revision 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon Mr A P 
Muddiman, I C S , to deal with the question of 
statute law revision The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida 
tion and clarification, as may be necessaiy to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of Indii 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist 
ing law relating to merchant shipping with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subjc (t 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu 
tion, increasing importance will attach here 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country 

European British Subjects 
Whilst the substantive criminal law is th‘ 
game for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts It was theD enacted that 
European Britbb subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest cla3s, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Court*, 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ‘ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions " This decision, embodied m the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus samma- 
rised by Sir John Strachey ( India **) “ The 

controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government Act III of 1884, 
by winch the law previously in force was amend 
ed cannot be said to luxe diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains , 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 


iu tne code or uivn rroceuure. xne luuiau ^ ‘ i uh rm nvpr European 

Penal Code has from time to time been amended | powers in regard to jurisdiction over Europ » 
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British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or session? 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro 
peans or Americans Whilst this change 
was made In the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered ’* Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been rccoguisod in the civil courts through 
out Tndia 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted — ‘ That in 
order to remo\e all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals *’ Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Uncial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject wisfiuther 
modified and bv the Criminal Law Amcndnu nt 
Act All of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIfJ (sections 44 5 461) the new (hapter 
XAXfll (sections 44T 449) with certain supple 
mentarv provisions were substituted l lus 
has in some measure reduced the diffirences 
between tne trials of Europeans and oflndnns 
under the Code 

The Federal Court 

A Federal (ouit is according to the Tmnt 
Pirli uni nt ar\ ( ommittee s Be pent i nen^m 
element of an\ I < dull Constitution it is it 
once the guudian md interpreter ot the Consti 
tution and arbiter of the disputes between the 
Federal Units The Government of lmlii Act 
1 93 >a< cordrngl\ pi ovule s (s< e tions 200 21 8) tint 
there shall be a retinal ( ouit consisting of i 
Chief Tiistice of India and sueli number oi other 
judges as His Mijesfv miv deem ne e < smrv 
but the number of puisne judges shall not t xeee d 
nix mile sr and until an addre ss is submitted 1>\ 
the It deni Ifgisliture foi an increase ] ver\ 
judge of the Federal Court is to lie appointed 
by His Mijcsty by wmant under the Koval 
Sign Manuil He shall hold ofhee until he 
attains the igo of G5 ye irs, but is liable to lie 
removed from office on the ground of lmsbehi 
viour or of bcxlily or mentil lnfiiimty piouded 
that the Juchti il Committe e of the Pi ivy ( ounnl 
on a reference repents that the judge ought on 
any such ground to he removed Ihe Federal 
(/Ourt shill be a Court oi Be cord and shill sit 
at Delhi or such other place oi places is the 
Chief Tustiee nnv with the ipproval of the 
Governor General from time to time ippomt 

The Fcelcral Court his exclusive orijnil 
juiisdietion in any elisputo between anv two or 
moie of tlw following puti< s tint is to say the 
Fede nation, any of the Provinces, or any of the 
Federate d State s if and in so far as the dispute 
in\ohes any question (of law or of fact) on 


which the existence or extent of a legal right 
depends (J< itain le strie tions arc placed upon 
flic C ouit s jurisdiction oi < r disjmte s to whic h a 
state is a party In the exercise of its original 
juiisdietion the Oomt can pronounce only a 
dechratoiv judgment 3 he Court is invested 
with appt Hite juiisdietion over any judgment 
legrcc or fin tl Older of a High Court in Bntish 
India if the nigh Court roitiflcs tint the case 
involves a ubstnntial epiestion of 1 tw as to the 
inte ipn tation of the Government of India Act 
oi any Older in Council mule thereunder JSo 
direct appe il in sueli a ease lies to His Mujcstv 
in ( oune il e itlie r with or without spe e i il le an 
The 1< i de ini 1 e gislituie is e mpowe u el fo e nlirgt 
flu a ]»p« 11 ate juiisdietion of the Federal Court 
■'O as to extend to cert e in ci\il cists involving 
Ingest ikes An appe al iNo he s to the Federil 
( ourt from a High ( ourt in a I e de i ite el St if e 
on the groin el tine i question of 1 iw Ins been 
wiongly decided eoneermng the i rite i pie tition 
of the \e t oi of an Oiele r in Comae il made the re 
uncle i or the extent of the executive or 
legislative authority v» ste el in the Feeler if ion b\ 
viitue of the Insfrmne nt of Ac e e smon of the St ate 
oi u ising under Agre e me lit mule under Put VI 
of the Aet in relation to the administration in 
the State of a law of the Federal Legislitme 

An appe al miy be brought to His Mijesfy m 
Coune ll from a deeision oi the Fnleril (ourt in 
its oiigniil juiisdie tiou in my dispute whieh 
concerns tin interpretation of the Act or of an 
Oiele i in ( oune ll mule the rc unde i oi the extent 
of tile executne or le gis] iti\ < mthoi lty ve ste d 
in tin Fe de i ltion by vntue of an I list i nine nt oi 
Accession oi unde l in agreement mule miller 
P irt \ T of tlie Aet An ippe il nnv also bo 
brought to the Pnv\ Coune il win re spun] lean 
is gruited either by t lie luderil (ouit or the 
Privy Connell AH uiihoritieR eivil md jiieliuil 
throughout the I <de ntion ue enjoined to vet 
in uei of the J e de i tl ( ourt All pioee e dings in 
the FecUiil (ourt shall he in t lie Injish 
, lingua ge and juelgme lit must be pionoune e d in 
o|»e n eomt in ne cord a nee with tin opinion ol 
tlie majoiity of the judges 

The Feelenl Coiut is established and com 
mcnccs to function fiom 1st ()e tube r 1 937 The 
(ouit in the first instinct is to consist of a 
( lue f Justice inel tw o puisne judges Jhe ( hie f 
Justice ree e ive s a sal u y of Bs 7 000 and e uh 
of the puisne judges Bs 9,500 pc i month 

fen Me mice Chvyer, E C is appointed to be 
the first ( hie f Tustiee ot Inelii md Sii Sh all 
Mahome ISiilnmtn and Mi M B Tiyikartolu 
judges of the Fe dtr il ( ouit 

Tlie f mu tions of the Fede nl C ourt ire not to 
be iffeeted in my wiy by the issumpttem oi 
emeigeney powers by tlie Goveinoi Gcncrtl 
undei section 45 of the Aet in case, of fuliiit of 
the ( onstitutioml machine rj 

High Courts 

High Courts of Judicature were consti 
tuted by the Indian High Couits Act <>i 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later loi the 
United Provinces and the Punjab stipe is(din„ 
the old supreme and feud tier Courts, Mon 
recently I!igh(ourfs have been constitute d ior 
Patna and Langoon as well Ihe Judges 
are appointed by the Crown, they hold ofhee 
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during the pleasure of tlio Sovereign , at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who have held ecr 
Uin judicial Offices in India or lawyers qualified 
in India Lins fl\< d pioportion of BinGttr ind 
( iwlian judges Ins now bun ibolislud by 
(u)Minimnt of lndn Act ]<n> Jml in jui\ 
is the rule in oiiginal cinniinl cases Iwfort the 
High Courts, but jums ait nevei cmploved 
in chil suits in India 

lor other parte of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
irorn the Government of India not from Parlia 
inent In Sindh N W F Province and th< 

( cntral Piovintes and Berar the principal legal 
tribunil is Known as the Court of the Judicial 
( otnuiissioncr Quite recently the Secretary 
of St ite for Tndn has approved the proposal 
lor the cst iblisliment of a High Court in the 
l ( nt 1 il 1 rouncis and Hu tr uid Sindh md 
i Jligli ( 0111 1 lias smec Janinrv 1930 bten 
t t iblislud it N igpur 

Ihe High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, enmi 
u il and civil, and their decisions are final 
ex opt in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
M ipsty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
llie High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
Binding for proceedings, and by cilhng for 
explmations, as well as from the cases that 
rome before them in appeal, to keep themselvce 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties 

Lower Courts 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
slylcd courts of session and courts of magia 
trates Evciy province, outside the Prcsi 
dmey town«,is divided into sessions division 1 * 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be 
lliese stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English \ssizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
fo inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to conflrma 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates courts are of three 
classes with descending powers Provision 
Is medc and largely utilised in the towns,, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates,! 
m the Presidency towns Presidency magistrate? 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Tusticep of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the leas important cases 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions , on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
Hut there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, and 


ab the Judicial Committee of the Pi Ivy Council 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Juiisdiction as a 
Court of Criminil Appeal, there Is no adequato 
machinery for appeal or revision available to 
persons convicted of serious and even capital 
offences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
their original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor General in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service Next come the Subordinate JudgeB 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction vanes In different parti of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs 500 In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction Small Cause Courts dis 
pose of money suits up to Rs 2,000 As In 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
In the Presidency towns In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906 
Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bomba v Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors 

Legal Practitioners 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers at Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents 
Barristers and Advocate** are admitted by each 
High Court to prietibe in it and its subordinate 
courts , a id they alone are admitted to prac 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts V ikils are persons duly qualified 
who ar< admitted to practise on the appellate 
fide of the chartered High Courts and in tha 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
and Calcutta High Courts Pleaders practise 
la thr> subordinate courts in accordance with 
lules framed by the High Courts 
Law Officers 

Tin Government of India has its own law 
colh ague in tho Legal Member of Council 
All Govern mint measures are drafted in tills 
dcpinmcnt Outside tho Council the prin- 
ipal law officer of the Government of India 
is t lie Advoeite General of Btngal, who Is 
ippoiuted by the Crown, is Hie Under of the 
local Bar, and is alwajs nominated a mernbei 
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of the Provincial Legislative Council In 
Calcutta he io assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor There are 
Advocates-General appointed by the Crown and 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there is attached to the 
Secretariat a Legal Remembrancer and an 
Assistant Legal Remembrancer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Advocate Genera), the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Remembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
barrister) , the United Provinces are equipped 
with a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pro 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate, the Punjab 
has a Legal Remembrancer, Government Advo 
cate and a Junior Government Advocate, and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council 
Under tho Government of India Act 1035 is pro 
posed to appoint an Advocate General for each 
of the more important provinces 


Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court 

Law Reports 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor 
General in Council They contain cases de 
termined by the High Court and b> the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Liw 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893 The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derb> slure The Hon bit Sir U irold, Kt , KC, MC 
Birristci it r iw 

Costello,! he Hon blc Mr Justice Leonard Wilfred James, 
Kt M A ii b Barnstu at law 
Lort Williams, The Hon ble Mr Justice John Kt K c 
lack, The Hon bit Mr Justice Robert h rnest, ics 
Hitter, Ihe Hon bio Mi Justue Dwarkanoth, m a , ]> T 
Gliose The Hon ble Mr Justice Sarat Kumar, M A , 

I o s 

Panckridge, The Hon blc Mr Justice Hugh Kaliere 
Barri-dci at law 

Patterson 3 he Hon bit Mr Justice Da»id Cl irkc I c s 
Ameer Ah IhcHonblc Mr Justice Tontk, Barrister 
at T aw , 

Ghosh The Hon ble Mr Justice Malum Chandra, ma I 
i 0 b , B iriist< r at T aw | 

Guha The Hon blc Mr Justue Surcndra Nath, Rii 
Bahadur 

Bartiey, The Hon blc Mr Justice Charles, i o s 
Barrister it Law 

Mclvair, The Hon blc Mr Justice George Douglas 
B irrister at law 

Cunliffe, Ihe Hon bit Mr Justice J R E Cunliffc, Ivt , 
Barnstf i at 1 aw 

\li The Hon blc Mr Justice Syed Nasim 
Henderson, Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice AU< ri Gerald 
Mittcr, The Hon ble Mr Justice Roopendra Cooinar 
Mookcrjee 1 lie Hon ble Mr Justice Bijan Kumii, 
MA I> L 

Biswas, Tho Hon blc Mr Justice Chaiucliandra tc c 
R emfr\, I hi Hon ble Mr Tusthe ( J liA II n, 
(Cant lit) B irrister at Law 

Khundkir, ihe Hon bh Mr Justice V \ Barri Ur at 
Jaw 

Asoke Kumar Roy, B irrister at ] aw 
Bose, S M B irr.sh r at I aw 
Basu, A K , Barnstf r at I aw 
Morgan, H Carey 
Ldgley, N G A , I c s 


< bief Justice 

Puisne Judge 

Do 


Do 


J)o 


Do 


Do 

(On leave > 

Do 


Do 


D- 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 

(On leiv< ) 

Do 


Do 


Do 

Addif lorml 

Do 

Additional 

Do 

Additional 

D > 

(Ctfg) 

Do 

(OIF 0 


Advocate G< mral 
Standing C omisel 
Government ( ounstl 
Government Solicitor 
Superintendent and Remembrance i° r 
legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government 
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khundkar, N A , Barrister at I aw 


Ifiiattacharji D N Barrister at Law 

basak, Dr Sarit Chandra 

Mukharji, 1 rabodh Gopal, ltai Lahadui 

sen, Bmod Ciiandra 
Mitra, Sarat Kumar 
( (diet, A L 

bhatak N,mbt Barrister at Taw 
p marji Sachindra Nath 
( bosh, T M Barrister at Law 
Mitra Kanai I al 
l’alsett, I 

Ahmad, O U,MA (( al ) Tin (Bel ), Barrister at I aw 

Das Gupta Manmatha Bhutan m a bi 

bhatak, Niroj Nath Barrister at 1 a^v 

s<n Gupta Subodh Chandra 

Dutfc, Krishna Lall 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath 

J'adr ud Dm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, B \ 


Moses, O Barrister at Law 
Simpson, E S I c s 

Bindley N L M A , i c s Barrister it T aw 
D Abrew P A 

P isu, Anukul Ghandn R >i Sihib 

(ihosh llarl Charan 

( hakrabatti T ljay Krishna 

Morgan, C Carey 

< T Moore Banistir at T aw 

Meyer, S C H , Barrister at Law 
Mukharji, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


Deputy Superintendent and Remem 
brancer of Legal Atfai-s (Offg Judge 
High Court ) 

(Oifg ) 

Senior Government Pleader 
Public Prosecutor m the Courts of the 
President y Magistrates in Calcutta 
Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta 
Editor of I aw Reports 
Registr ir (Original Side) 

Master and Olficiil Referee 
Assistant Master and Referee 
Registrar in Insolvency 
Deputy Rigistrar 
Assistant Registrar 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Secretary to the Hon ble Chief Tusticc 
and Head C lerk Decree Department 
(Off" ) 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions 
Registrar and Taxing Ofhctr Appellate 
Turisdution (On leave) 

(Officiating) 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar, Paper Book and 
Accounts Department s 
Assistant Registiar Appellate Sule 
C orrt spondem e Section 
Senior Bench Ckrk and ex offino Assis 
taut Registrar Appellate Side 
Adinliustr itoi General and Official 
Trustee 

Deputy Administrator General and Offi 
i ml Trustee 
Official Vsslgnee 
Official Receiver 


Bombay Judicial Department 


B< aumont The Hon ble Sii J W F , Kt , K C , M A 
(Cantab ) 

Blackwell, Ihe Honb le Mr Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar at 
I aw 

Rangnokar, The Hon ble Mr Justice Sajlha Shankar 1 
B a , i r b Bar at Law 

Broomfield, Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice R S , b a , Bar at 
1 aw, i c s 

Wadia, ihe non ble Mr Justice Bomanji Jamshedji 
Bulee The Hon bio Mr Justice Kenneth William, b a 
(Dub ) Bar at I aw, i c s 

Kania, The Hon ble Mr Justice Harilal Jaykisandas, 
lt n 

Dnatia, The Hon ble Mr Justice Harsidhbhai Vajubliai, 
m a , IT B 

Wadia, Ihe Hon’ble Mr Justice Naoroji Jehangir, Bar at 
Law irs 

Macklin The Hon Mr Justice AS R, ics 
WaMidev The Hon ble Mr Justice K B 
i nglueei Ihe Hon ble Mr Tusticc N P 
s omjee, Ihe Hon ble Mr Timtiee M A 
Kenneth McIntyre Kemp, Bar at Law 
olu, Kshitis Chandra, b a , i o s 


Chief Justiee 

Puisne Judge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 

>(Offg Addl Judge ) 

J 

\dvoeate General 
Remembrancer of I egal Affairs 
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BOMB \ Y JTTD1CIW T)I PARTMPNT — contd 


Louis W alker G 

A akil, J H , Bar it T iw 
O Gorman, G C , Bir it 1 iw 
Bilimoria, It S , M A lt R Bar it ] n\ 

A bin ala N B 
\esuvala, N A 

Vaitlya, G A 

Slnngne, Dcwan Bahadur Padmanabh Phaskir tt b 
R odrigues, I eo Li n , Advocite (O S ) 

Modv B M 

Pitcl Bao Bahadur R inchhodblm Bliaibabhai M v 
Li B , Bar at 1 aw 

Khairaz Gulam Hussain Rahimtoola Bar at Luv 

Vakil TT A , Bar at Law 

Sequeira A F , TLB, Advocate 

Rahimtoola, S J , B A , lt B , Bir at Law 

Cleur Brown G s Bai it 1 iw 

lahir All 1 it tin Tin 

Majumd ir, J 11 , B ir at T aw 

Nakra N B , K S 

Gadre T G 

M ihadevi i G f ma UM 
A>>ar, A R N 
Kirtikar, A IT Par at T aw 
Grav, A G 
Nemazif , M K 

Bavclckar R s ba (Bombav C intab ) i c s 
Rao, M G , M a 1 1 Ti 

Ath ilye K A B A , LI B 


Government Solicitor and Public Pro 
Seoul or 

( leik of tlu C rown 

Mil or Indian T aw Reports 

Orticnl \ssignte 

Deput y Orth ml Assignet (Olrtciating ) 
1st Assistant to Olhcial Assignee 

(Officiating) 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee 
(Ofln lating ) 

Government Pleader Bombay 
\dmiiiistrator General and Official 
Trustee 

Registrar of Joint Stock Companies 
Protlionotary and Senior Master 

Master and Registrar m Equity and 
( omnussioner for taking Act omits and 
Local Investigator (Oftici iting ) 
Mister and Assistant Prothonotary 
1 i\ing Master 

Insolvency Registrar (Officiating ) 
Assistant r J ivng Mister 
L jrM Assist inf M isf cr 
nd Assistant M isf c r 
Ird Assistant Master 
Assocnte 
Do 

\sso< i ite 
Do 
Sheriff 

Deput j Sht Tiff 

lG^istiar High Court Appdlite Side 
Dcpufj Ivcgistru md Sidtr Appdhft 
Side and S< t n t n j to kulc Commit tc c 
Assist mt Legist rai 


COIJB1 OJ« 1 nr JHD1CI \ L 

Davis G Bar at I aw , I r s 
Rupchand Bilaram da t i b 

Mt lit a Datliba C , M A , IT B 
H iveliwala m a Bar at 1 aw 
Lobo, C M , b A , IT B 
Lobo C M , B A it B 

Punwani Pirtabrai D 
Punwani, Partabrai D 


COMMISSIONER Ok SIND 

Judicj il Commissioner of Sind 

Assist mt Tudirnl Commissioner of 
Sind (Oil leavt ) 

Assistant Judicial ( ommissioncr ot 

Sind 

Assistant Judicial ( ommissioncr of 

Sind 

A sist mt Tudical Commissioner of Hi id 
(Ofliditmg) 

Advot ite General Sind (On d< 

jiutifion as Assistmt Judicial (om 
missionci ) 

O/fidating \dvocate ( eneral, Sind 

Government Pie idt r tnd Public Ptosc 
c ut or, J\ irat hi 


COURT RICriAFR AND IlQUIDAPOR AND ASSISTANT 


falcjarkhan K M, Bar at Taw 
Appabhai G Dcsai Bar at T aw 
Engmeei S i , B A I r B 
Bamji T) R M A II B 


Court Receiver and T it|iudator 
hirst A°sistant to do 

Second Assistant to do 

I bird As isf ant to do 
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Madras Judicial Department 


Beasley The Hon b'e Justice Sir II O C, Kt 
Bar at Law 

Aenkatasubba Rao, The lion bie Justice Sii M 
fi A , It I 

Madhavun hair, Uic Hon ble Justice C, Birat Law 
Cornish, 1 lie Hon bic Mr TuMict H I) 

Vuradachariai The Hon blcMr Justice b , Rao Bahadur 
Burn The Hon ble Mr Justices ICS (on luu) 

\ Mockett, Tlie Hon ble Mr Justice 
Panduranga Row, I he Hon ble Mr Justice \ , irs 
Ling The Hon ble Mr Justice A J , I C S 
W idsworth, The non ble Mr Justice S , i c s 

A enk it ir umm Rao TSayudu The Hon ble Air Justice 
P Rao Bihulur 

I akshmana Rao, The Hon ble Mr Justice lv 1’ , Diwaa 
Bihulur 

Ci< ntlc The ITon ble Mi Justice F A\ , Rar at Ta* 
stodnrt, The non bi< Mr Tuslhe, J C ,I( s 
Official tnq 

Itorwill The Hon ble Mr Justu el f ,ics 
small H M 

Krislmaswamy Ayyangar, IC S 
(howdm \ A 
Bowes I H , Advocate 
Aingar It N , B ir at Law 

Raj igopilan, G ba ml 
V iswanatlia Ayyar, A S , it A , it i 
Sesln Avengar, K V 
J lyaram Navudu, C , Rao Sahib 
A n ant ar an i an, T S 
White, G S 

Appa Rao, D , Bar at I aw 
b ityamurti Aiyar, R , M A , M T 
Sankaran irayana B C , M A , n it , Bar at Law 
Ganapathi, K \ , Bar at I aw 

J lyaram Ayyar, R , M A , B I 
Srnmasa Ayyar it A , it i 


Chief Justice 
Tud^c 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

( o\ eminent Solicitor 
Government Pleader 
Law Reporter 
Public Prosecutor 

Editor Indian law Reports Madras 
Series 

T aw Reporter 
Do 

Secretary , Rule Committee 

Slieutl of M idras 

( row n Prosecutor 

Registrar, High Court 

Ar ister, High Court 

Deputv R« gistrar, Appellate Side 

O/Hcial Referee 

1st Assistant Registrar Original Side 
and Clerk of the Crown 
1st Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 

2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side 


blank, A L , T C s 


A ounie J , i o s 
Stork H O , i o s , 
Panarii H , I c S 
Barua, I p 


Assam Judicial Department 

Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary, to the 
Assam legislative Council Super 
intendent anel Remembrancer of 
I egal Affairs Administrator General 
and Official Trustee, Assam 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylliet and 
Cichar 

ludge A V D 

Offg Additional Judge, Sylhet and 
l icliar 

Temporary Additional District and 
Session^ Judge Assam A illey Districts 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department 


Terrell, Thu Hon ble Sir Courtney Kt 

Wort, Tho Hon bio Mr Justice Alfred William J wart, 
Bar at I aw 

1 ul ali, The Hon ble Mr Justice Saiyid, Bar at Law 

Sir Ivhawja Muhammad Nur, Kt , C B t , Hon ble Kh\n 
Bahadur 

James, The Hon ble Mr Justice John Francis William 
I ( S , Bar at Law 

Dbavle, The Hon ble Mr Justice Sankara Balaji I c S 

Ami wal «, The Hon* ble Mr Justin Clifford Monmolian 
Bai at law 

\ irma 1 he Hon ble Mr Justice Sukhdew Prashad Bir 
at Taw 

Bow land, The Hon ble Mr lust ice Frincis George I C s 

Mad an il»e Hon ble Mi Justice Fran< is l'nlcunc r i ( s 


S K 1)is,ics 
Bam Prashad Qhoshal 
Maulavi Khalil ur Rahman 
Rudra Prasanna Mi3ra, b i 

Brown K C , I s 0 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt , Bar at I aw 
Saiyid Taffar Imam, Bar at Law 
Sinha Bhuvaneshwar Prashad 


Chief Justice 
Ihusnc Judge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D o 

D > 

Do Acting Addl 
Registrar 
Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 

Assistant Registrar Orissa Circuit Court 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttaek in addition to Ins own duties 
Commissioner of Oaths and Atlielavits 
Government Ad voc to 
Assistant Government Advocate 
Government Pleader 


Burma Judicial Department 


Robeits lhe Hon bio s,r i rnest Handforth Goodman 
Jar it T aw 

Bu The Hon ble Sir M$a Bvr at Law 
Paguliy, Tlie Hon ble Mr Justice John Almtv Bar at 
I aw, ics 

Sen, 1 lie Hon ble Mr Justice Surendra Nath Bir it Taw 
Mosely, The If on ble Mr Justice AG ics 
V The Hon ble Mr Justice Ba Bir at law 
Leifli lhe Hon bit Mr Justice Alfred ITcniy Lionel, 
Bir at I aw 

Dunkley, lhe Hon ble Mr Justice H F, Bar at Law, 
ics 

Mackney, The Hon ble Mr Justice Herbert lloddy ics 
Braund, The Hon ble Mr Justice Henry Bcneeliet Linth 
waite Bar at Law 

Spargo The Hon ble Mr Tustice Tree’eiiek Wilson 
Bar at I iw, ics 
Eggar A , M a , Bar at I aw 
Dun, U Ba, Bar at Law 

Lambert, E W , Bar at J aw 
Byu, U Tun, Bar at Law 
Pe, II On , Bar at I aw 


Thein U Myint, \ t M , M A If b Bar at I aw 
Tun U Ba Bar at Law 
Eusoof, Khan Sahib M , Bar at I aw 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v D 


Chief Justice, 

Rangoon 

fudge 

do 

Do 

(On le ive) 

Do 

Rancioon 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

elo 

Do 

elo 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 


Government Advocate 
Deputy Government Advocate and 
secretary Burma T egislature 
Assistant Government Advocate 
Do do 

Administrator General and Official 
Trustee Burma and Ofhcial Assignee 
and Receiver, High ( ourt, Rangoon 
(Oth. luting ) 

Public Piosecutor, Rangoon 
Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon 
Public Prose eutor Moulmcln 
Public Prosecutor, Mandalay 


Mitter, L K , B T 


Bourne, G C , ICS 
Goldsmith, W S 


Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and also Public Prosecutor Kyanksc 
District 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon 
Registrar Original Side, Higti Court 
Rangoon, 
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McNeil, J , I C S 
U Sdw Sein (B ) 

Sein L Hoke ba,bl 
lvirkhara, G P , B sc , b l 
kyan L none, B L 
Ihein UBa(5) 

Ivhin, Daw Me Me, b l 
kha, U 

Muuteiro, R P W,bi 
M ngh S Arjan, Bar at Law 


Deputy Registrar General Department 
Registrar, Small Cause Coirt, Rangoon 
First Deputy Registrar 
Second Deputy Registrar 
3rd Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side 

Assistant Registrar, Original bide 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
Assistant Registrar, Original Suit 

(On leave) 

Do (Officiating ) 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


stone, The Hon Sir Gilbert, lvt , Bar at Law 
Grille, The Hon Mr Justico Ircderick Louis, M A 
(Cantab) B ir at I aw ios 
Niyogi, J he Hon Mr Justice M Bhawam bhankar, M a 
II M, ( IE 

Pollock, J he Hon Mr Justice Ronald Evelyn, da 
(Cantab ) Bir at I aw, I c s 
Cruer, llic Hon Mr Justice Harold George, M A 
( Abcrd ) Par at I aw, ICS 

Pose, lhe Hon Mi Justice Vivian, b a, ll b 
(C m tab ) Bar atLaw 
Hemeon, C R , i C s 
Dlo, V N , B sc , LI b 
15urgc«s Geottriy, M a (Cant ib ), 1 1 *■ 

Borwankar, Keshco Raghunath, b a , ll b 
Mehta, Vijal bhankir 


Chief Justin 
Puisne Judge 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I egal Rt niembianeer 
Assistant Legal Remembrancer 
Registrar 
Deputy Registrai 
Do 


N -W Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Umond, J , I c *3 

Mir Ahmad Khan, Qa/i Iv B , B V , LL n 
N nay tii Das, L 


Judicial Commissioner 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
Registrar 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


^oung The Hon bio bir, J Douglas, ba (Caidab ) 
B ir at 1 aw 

Addison lhe Hon blc Sir James, J, M\, B Sc , 
(Abcrd) I t * 

1< krhind, lhe lion blc Mr Justice Bakhshi, M A , IL B , 
(Pb) 

Coldstream, Tho Hon ble Mr Justice John, B k (0\on ) 
i C s 

Tai Tal, The lion blc Mr Justice, Rai Bahadur, B A , 
i r b (Pb ) 

1) dip Singh, Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Ivanwar, b a (Pb ), 
B ir it I aw 

Alomoe lhe Hon ble Mr Justice J H , B A , LL b 
(D ublin), K C , Bar at Law 

bkemp, The Hon ble Mr Justice F W , M A (Mint best cF> 
i r s 

Blink Tlie Hon blc Mr Justice AT V , B K (Bombay and 
t ant ih ) i o s 

Abdul Rishid J£he lion hie Mr Justice, wa ((antih) 
B ir it 1 aw 

Ihn Mulnmmad, lhe lion bit Mr Tustiu I ban 
Bilndur m a , ll B (Punjab ) 

Bluktr, Air li AC, BA (Cantab ), I c 

Webb, Mr Kenneth Cameron 

Ranjit llai, Lala B A Hons ll b (rb ) 

e-vennette, Mr George Bertram Charles 


Chief Justice 
Judge, High Court 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Addition il Turtle, Huh ( ourt 
Do 

ltegistiar 
Deputy Registrar 
\8sistant Registrar 
Assistant Deputy Registrar 
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United Provinces Judicial Department 

HIGH COURT OF JUDICA1URE AT ALLAHABAD 


Sulaiman The Hon ble Sir Shah Muhammad, lvt , M A , 

I L D , Bar it Law 

Thom, Tho Hon ble Mr Justice John Gibb, M A , II n , 

DSO M C 

Mamat Ullah, The Hon ble Mr Justice, b a , II B 


Bennct, The Hon bit Mr Justice Edward, da, ti n , 
Bar at Law, jp,ics 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Hon bio Mr Justice, B a , Li B 

Himes, The Hon ble Mr Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar at 
Law 

Rachhpal ^mgh, The Hon ble Mr Justice, Bai Bahadur 
(liar at Jaw) 

Collister, The Hon ble Mr Justice Harold James, j p , 
ICS 


Allsop, The Hon ble Mr Justice Jamco Joseph Whittle sea, 
J l , I c s 

Bajpai The Hon ble Mr Justice Uma Shankar, m a , 

Ll B 

Ganga Nath, The Hon ble Mr Justice, ba.ilb, ltai 
Bahadur, 

Jo«hi, l)r Lachhml Dat, Bai Bahadur, b sc , lld, 
Bar at Law 

Mills, Stanley Edward Jen is, mbi 
Bower, Denzil Mowbray 

Muhammad Ismail, Khin Bahadur Bar at Law 
M all Ullah, Dr M , M A , B c L , il D , B ir at Law 
Shankar Saran, m a (Oxon ), Bar at Law 
Mukharji, Eenoy Kumar, M A , ll b 
W ukhtar Ahmad, b A , Li b 

Carleton, Capt K 0 , M a (Edin ) Bar at Law, m i c 


Chief Justice 


Puisne Judge 

Puisne Judge (Granted lea'e from April 
14th to M > v Hth 19,7 with High 
Courts \icition from May 14th to 
July 25th 1937 ) 

Puisne Judge 

Do 

Do 

Puisne Judge (On lea /e for 1 month and 
9 days from April othtoMay 13 1937) 

Puism Judge (Granted 2 months and 
16 days leave from Julv 26th in 
continuation oi High Court s vacation 
from May 14 to July 25 1937 ) 

Puisne Judge 


Do 


Do 


.Registrar (Offg ) (Granted leave) 

Deputy Registrar officiate as Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 
Government Advocate 
Asslt Government Advocate 
Government Pleader 
Law Reporter 
Assistant Law Reporter 
Administrator General and Otlhial 
1 rustet 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT I UGKNOW 


King The Hon ble Sir Carleton Moss, CIL, jp, 
ICS 

Srivastaia Hit Hon ble Mr Justice Bishcshwar Nath, 

B A , LL B , O B L 

Nanivutty, lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Iraeh Manekshah, 
B A , i c & 

Thomas, The Hon ble Mr Justice George Hector, Bar at 
Law 

Zu ul Hasan, The Hon ble Mr Justice, Khan Bahadur, 
B A 

Smith The non ble Mr Tustice narold Gordan, J P , 

i c s 

Muhammad Baqar, Sheikh, b A , ll B 

Phillips, Samuel 

Gupta, H 8 , Bar at Law 

Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar at Law 

Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, Babu, u A , llb 


On leave upto October 21st 1937 
Acting Chief Judge 

Judge 

Do 

Do 

Acting Judge 

Registrar 
j Deputy Registrar 
Government Advocate 
Asstt Government Advocate 
Law Reporter 
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The Police 


THE INDIAN POLICE 


Origins — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency 

In Khandesh from 1826 36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau 
ders into excellent police and Sir George 
Clerk Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full time European Superm 
tendents of Police in many Districts 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence in 1859 the principle of 
full time European superintendence was intro 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, An 
Act for the Regulation of Police , which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890) 

Working — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned subject only 
“ to the general control ' of the Governor 
General 

Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist 
ment and dismissal of constabulary , and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
DSP 

The D S P is subject to dual control 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Inspector General of Police, and Home Depart 
ment Generally speaking, the DSP has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force 


The C I D — The Curzon Police Com 
mission of 1902 3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputv Inspector- General They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette f 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux 

Headquarters and Armed Police — 

At the chief town of each District the DSP 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the DSP 
are taught drill, deportment and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies The Head 
quarter Lines also contain the *wo hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
1 reasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actually thev 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles At most headquarters 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police 
Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are Thana and 
Thanadar It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofusBil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they an 
cognisable by the police The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited 
and investigated A non cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court 

Police Prosecutors — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment ot 
fee If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing i 
prxma facie case against the accused, the pro 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts Cases committee 
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10 the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D S P to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly 

Out-Posts — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required One was one policeman 
per square mile , the other was one per thousand 
of population In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station But in the mofussil the lhana 
m \ery often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction It Is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
(omplamts can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant lhana 
lhe secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion A single policeman 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government 

The Chain of Promotion —Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent lhe 
direct Deputy an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector General lhe 
direct Assistant Superintendent whether from 
1 ngland, or from India, is sure of a Superintcn 
dentship and has chances of D I G after 25 
years service lhe period of service for all ranks 
loi full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies in thr process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund 

Presidency Police — In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
ind efficiency 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because PreBidencv Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Its 200 fine summarily, 
1 e , without formal record of proceedings , 
and if only whipping or fine up to Its 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction 

Round Figures — The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded at 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through yearly — There are about 25 000 Military 
Police chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one crore The mainten 
ance of them is a departure from the principles 
laid down by the I860 Commission and the 
1861 Act 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost eleven and a half crores 
or an average of over one crore per major 
Province 

Ihere are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations wluch annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries Thi y place on trial every 
year about three quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted 
lhe jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK 

Ihe undesirability of attaching undue im into account the differences in the conditions 
portance to statistical results as a test of tbe under which the police work , and, it may be 
merits of police work was a point upon added, they can at the best Indicate only very 
which considerable stress was laid by the imperfectly the degree of success with which 
Indian Police Commission who referred to the the police carry out that important branch of 
evils iikelv to result from the prevalence their duties, which consists in the prevention 
among subordinate officers of an impression of crime These considerations have been 
that the advancement of an officer would emphasised in recent orders of the Govern 
depend upon his being able to show a high mmt of India Subject to these observations, 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by tne figures below may be given as some 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime indication of the volume of work failing upon 
The objection applies more particularly to the the police and of the wide differences between 
use of statistics for small areas but they tbe conditions and the statistical results in 
cannot properlv be used as a basis of com- different provinces They are statistics of 
parison even for larger areas without taking cognizable crime — 


Administrations 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year 

Number 
reported in 
the year 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried 

Number 

convicted 

Number 
| in custo 
Number dy pend 
acquitted f Ingtml 
or dis- (orinvesti 
charged gationor 
on bail it 
end of 
' \ear 

Bengal 

6 09f 

t 

1 221,215 

j 196,184 

183,914 

12 270 

! 9 05 

tflhar and Orissa 

2 511 

; 43 197 

] 26 286 

18,572 

7 714 

4 971 

United Provinces 

10,36(3 

137,160 

i 

103,196 

91,571 

11,625 

| 16 0 j 

Punjab 

9 361 

1 58 184 

74,702 

48 161 

26,536 

j 13 117 

North-West Frontier Prov nice 

1,718 

10,80 > 

12,543 

8,004 

4 539 

i 1,0 12 

Burma 

5,586 

74,283 

70,769 

48,117 

22,652 

4,4o7 

Central Provinces and Berar 

3 503 

42 182 

24 574 

14,759 

5,075 

4 740 

Assam 

1,323 

15,044 

10 094 

0,261 

3 833 

2 1(j0 

Ajmer-Merwara 

603 

i ,3ot 

5,245 

5 072 

173 

5 S 7 

Coorg 

181 

522 

549 

! 1 

240 

157 

l r >_ 

Madras 

| 17,090 

283 518 

1 l 

277,435 

260,546 

10,889 

7 4b<> 

Bombay 

9,039 

148,032 

152 737 

131,231 

21,506 

13,147 

Baluchistan . 

239 

5 835] 

5,608 

5 229 

377 

2*7 

Delhi 

I 

3 226 

H.813 1 

12,626 

9,761 

2 865 

157S 

Total, 1934 

70,842 

1 060,340 

972,548| 

831,438 

130,211 

"8 87“ 

f 1933 

74,340 

1,005,157 

913,198 

705, 37a 

143,176 

' 

78 11- 

1 19 12 

73 45 a 

95o, 993 

883,696 

733,171 

146,010 

, 8 0% 

1931 

63,390 

938 041 

819,382 

070,885 

144,723 

83 96 * 

1930 

70,7o9 

89 8 977 

79a, 456 

057,044 

134,170 

78, 10“ 

Totals -{1929 

67,540 

1 018,522 

807 949 

730,459 

134,529 

71,24 > 

1928 

63,079 

941 955 

797,806 

601,755 

133,208 

08,23] 

1927 

57,630 

880,675 

738,850 

602,956 

132,313 

63,55u 

1926 

57,412 

8 >8,777 

711,493 

582,840 

126,215 

61 607 

k 1925 

56,554 

877,780 

712,697) 

578,908 

170,428 

56,309 
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Jail Administration, 


Tall administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments The punish 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine 
mcnt), and simple imprisonment Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
m recent years was the Jail Commission ol 
1889 The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com 
mission’s recommendations have been accept 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either b< en rejected 
ab vnitto as unsuited to local conditions aban 
done d as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible 

The most important of all the recommtnda 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Prtsi 
dency three classes of jails in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one vear s imprisonment, se 
condlv, district Jails at the headquarters of 
districts, and thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
' lock ups ” for under trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to ehort terms of imprison 
ment The jail department m each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General , 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate The staff 
under the Superintendent m< lud« s, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to supei 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
tbe prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviou" 

A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern 
ment in October 1915, says — *‘The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super 
intendeut have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders ” 

The Jails Committee — Since the intro 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation The obvious adviaa« 
bility of proceeding along certain General lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint 
ment of a Jails Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation , of recruiting a 
better class of warders , of providing educa 
tion for prisoners , and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con 
suming Departments of Government Other 
important recommendations included the sepa 
ration of civil from criminal offenders , the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents , and the 
creation of children s courts The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners the provision of sepa 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial , 
the institution of the star class system and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula 
tion 

Employment of Prisoners — The work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra 
mural employment on a large scale la some 
timet allowed aa for example, when a larae 
number of convicts were employed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures ie 
that the work must be penal and industrial 
Tir* industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while cart 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders As fa- as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of tbe consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making 
and the manufacture of olothlng are among the 
commonest employments Schooling Is con 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts In Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ‘ minor 
Among the 4 major ** punishments fetters take 
the flist place Corporal punishment is Inflict 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the storks 
The latter, which was apparently much prac 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis 
s ion as Inflicting exquisite torture Punish 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems Is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed 
With this is bound up the question of a specul 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail 

Juvenile Prisoners — As regards ‘ youth 
ful offenders” — ie t those below the age of l r > 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other 
wise Ihe alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18, 
discharge after admonition , delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit and whipping by way of school 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of young | 
adult * prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention Under the Prisons Act, pri I 
toners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 1 
principle that an ordinary Jail te not a fitting 1 
place for adolescents (other than youthful; 
habituate) who are over 16, and therefore in 
eligible for admission to the reformatorv school 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults] 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable ! 
progress has been made in this direction In 
190‘S a special class tor selected juveniles and l 
v oung adults was established at the Dharwar 
jail in Bombay in 1908 i special Juvenile 
jiil w is opened at Alipore in Bdigal , in 1909 , 
the Mdktila jail in Burma ind the Tanjore iai) 
m Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and juvenile adult | 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces and in J.910 it was decided to con 
(entiate adolescents in the Punjab at tin 
I abort District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines Other measures had previuush | 
b< on taken in some cases a special reformaton j 
^\tmi for juvenile adults had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
sinci flu early years of the decade and Bors 
l>al enclosures * bad been established in some 
jaiis in Bengal But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
'iid but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
m Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done 

Reformatory Schools — These schools have 
been administered since I860 by the Ldu 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
*' 0 Jr ee * ) a watch on their careers 
Transportation — 1 ransportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
ana a number of places were formerly appointed 
u>r the reception of Indian transported convicts 
01 } l y PeniU settlement at the present time i 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands 
Commission of Enquiry, 1919 — A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
i 1 ? of P r l 8 on administration in India with 
Bpecial reference to recent legislation and ex 
n We8 teru countries Its report 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670 671) A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them 

Fines and Short Sentences — Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a con vie 
lion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty eight days 
should be prohibited 

The Indeterminate Sentences — The <*( n 
tence of every long term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non habitual and two thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in eadi case The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of tin Inspector General of Prisons, the Si s 
sions Judge and a non off) iai In all oases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be mado 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer 
eity degree and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release 

Transportation and the Andamans —The 
future of the renal settlement of Port Flair 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Cxovcrnmcnt of India from the time of the 
publication of the J ills Commission report 
but it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
was reached It was then decided th*u hence 
foitli only those convn ts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans w ho volunteered to come 
that the old restrictions on lift m the settlement 
should be sensibly ri laved that convicts should 
be ( ncoui aged to settle on the land that m 
ccitam conditions thev should be entitled to 
rile isc to obtain occupancy rights over tho 
land which tiny had cultnated and that the 
importation ot wives and families should be 
encouiagtd Ihe object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
pireons who would after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
their permanent home The effect up to date 
has been to introdui t a completely new outlook 
on life into the settlement but it is still toe 
soon to appreciate its potentialities It has 
recently been found necessary to send to the 
Andamans certain < onvkts either sentenced tc 
transportation tor lite or to long terms of rigorous 
imprisonment for permanent incarceration in 
the Cellular Jail Such prisoners will not be 
released and allowed to go into the settlement 
and its devi lopment will in no way be affected 
by their presence 

Criminal Tribes —The first essential of suc- 
cess in dealing with the criminal tribes Is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people It Is therefore of para 
mount Importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates Is avail- 
able Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
ne\er be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether there is work for them 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agencv for the control of settlements 


The variations of the Jail population in British India during the five years ending 1034 
are shown in the following table — 


— 

1934 J 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Jail po oulatton of all classes on 
January 

Admissions during the year 

1st 

! io6 7 33 

1 741,942 

165 778 
756 344 

154 87 i 
896,876 

163 298 
739,840 

137,129 
| 771 187 

Aggregate 


I 898,695 

922,122 

1,051 747 

903,138 

1 908 316 

Disohareed during the yeai from 
causes 

all 

| 740 893 

76o 369 

885,949 j 

748 266 

1 

| 744 946 

Jail population on 31st December 


157 802 

[ 156 753 

165 798 

154,872 

163,370 

Convict population on 1st January 


131 977 

139 705 

126 580 

136,552 

116 184 

Admissions during the vear 


220,871 

225 100 

267 239 

207,568 1 

223 o38 

Aggregate 


3o2 848 

864 805 

393 819 

344,120 

339,722 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, Ac 


215,011 

1,113 

2,632 

226,175 

1,342 

2 592 

247,648 
1,49 2 

2 395 

216 807 

I 1,685 

2,503 

196 996 
1,509 

1 2,541 

Con\ict pooulatlon on 31st December 1 

132 686 

1 

131 981 

| 139,708 

| 126,580 I 

| 136 552 


More than one-half of the total number of con 
victs received in jails during 1034 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, over 180,000 out of 22 1,000 were 
returned as illiterate 


The percentage of previously convicttd 
prisoners was 14, the same as >n the preedinj. 
vear, while the number of vouthful offender* 
fell from 382 to 245 The following tab!< 
shows the nature and length of sentences 
of con\icts admitted to jails in 1932 to 
1934 — 


Nature and Length of Sentence 

1934 j 

1933 

1932 

Not exceeding one month 


52,8P9 

45,954 

43,196 

Above one month and not exceeding 

Bix months 

84,942 

93 007 

I20,6o6 

„ six months „ „ 

one year 

42 531 

44 020 1 

54,253 

„ one year „ 

five years 

32,059 

33,121 

38,673 

five years „ „ 

ten „ 

4,801 

5 087 

5,598 

Exceeding ten years 


473 

463 

70 o 

Transportation beyond seas — 





(fl) for life 


1,848 

1,929 

2,348 

(b) for a term 


63 

96 

94 

Sentenced to death 


1,293 

1,415 

1,648 


Thetctal daily average population for 1934 1 Total expenditure decreased from 
was 129,441, the total offences dealt with by | Bs 1,70,37,505 to Rs 1,60,97,998 while total 
criminal courts was 202, and by Superintendents I cash earnings increased from Rs 20,16,245 fcn 

113,954 The corresponding figures for 1933 Rs 20,53,904, there was consequently a 

were 133,760, 227 and 126 719, respectively | decrease of Ks 9,77,166 in the net cost to 
The total number of corporal punishments j Government 
decreased from 267 to 180 The total number ! The death rate per mille increased frdtn 
of ca^es in which penal diet (with and without I 10 80 in 1938 to 11 97 In 1934 Th< 

cellular confinement) was prescribed was i admissions to hospital were lower, and f h< 

3 878 as compared with 4,153 in the preceding ratio of dailv average number of sick per railn 
yeai 1 of average strength fell from 21,57 to 20,83 
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The Indian Finance Act — This Act continues 
foi a further period of one year certain duties 
md tixts imposed under the Indian Finance 
4c t 3 ( )3 r >, which would otherwise cease to 
In \ e effect from April 1, 1936 It also abolishes 
the income tax on incomes of Its 1,000 
oi upwaids but less than Rs 2,000 and reduces 
the ^urchirges on income tax and supertax 
b 2 provides for the continuance for a further 
period of one year of the existing provisions 
Hoarding salt duty The duty of Rs 14 0 
pei in uind on salt remains liable to the additional 
duty imposed under s 5 of the Indian Finance 
(S ipplcmt ntary and Extending) Act, 1931 s 3 
t ontiniu s for a further period of one year of the 
piocnt inland postage rates with the following 
iltuation — The weight of a letter to be carried 
loi one inna is raised from half a tola to one tola 
ilu rate for every tola or fraction thereof 
e \< ceding one tola is half an anna S 4 continues 
loi i further period of one year of the existing 
r itt s of income tax and supertax with the 
following alterations — (a) Income tax on 
imomt of los than Rs 2 000 falling under 
la uling A in Part I of Schedule II is abolished 
(6) The surcharges of income tax and super tax 
ue reduced from one sixth to one twelfth 
8 4 (4) piovides that incomes from salaries and 
mttK'd on securities should be finally taxed 
for purposes of income tax and not super tax 
it the rates applicable to a total income of l.kc 
i mount which was in force at the time when 
the taxition at source on these incomes took 
pine A similar provision is made for purposes 
of n funds under sub s (1) or sub s (3) of s 
4b m nspect of dividends declared in the year 
ending 31st March, 193b, or of payments made 
in the said year of salaries or of interest on secu 
lities 

1 The Italian Loans and Credit* Prohibition 

Act— The Italian Loans and Credits Prohibition 
Oidinmce was promulgated by the Governor 
Genual in Council on November 18, 1935, 
m pursuance of the obligations imposed on 
Indn is a signatory of the (o\enant of the 
Le igue of Nations by Article 16 thereof, to 
piohibit the making of certain loans and credits 
The terms of the Ordinance, under s 72 of the 
Government of India Act expire six months 
iftir its promulgation and the present Act 
n places it by legislation b 2 prohibits the 
making or issuing of any loan to or for the benefit 
of (t) the Government of any Italian territory 
°i UD any person of whatever nationality resident 
m uiv such territory, or (m) any person wherever! 
nsidtnt, being a body corporate incorporated 
under thi law of any such territory S 3 prescribes 
the penalty for contravening the above provisions, 
which is imprisonment for a term which may 
t xti nd to two years or fine or both S 6 empowers 
the Governor General in Council to repeal this 
law by notification in the Gazette of India 


2 The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Act. — This Act continues the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, for two 
more years, subject to i reduction of the late 
of duty to one and a half annas 

3 The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act — 
Since the parsing of the Pars! Marriage and 
Divorce Act 1865 circumstances have greatly 
alten d and to some extent there has also been a 
change in the sentiments and views of the Paisi 
community A necessity for some < hange in the 
law wis felt for years and the Parsi Central 
Association took up the question in 1923 and 
appointed a Sub Committee to suggest amend 
nients The Sub Committee submitted a report 
which the Association got printed and circulated 
for opinion to most other Parsi Associations as 
well as prominent members of the community 
both in Bombay and outside Many suggestions 
were made in the press on the platform by asso 
ciatious and individuals and these were fully 
considered by the Trustees of the Bombay 
Par«i Punchayet and the Association The 
present Act is the result 

The Act extends to the whole of British India 
and in respect of Parsi subjects of His Majesty 
to the whole of India The Governor Gentral 
in Council is authorised to direct that the provi 
sions of this Act leliting to the constitution and 
powers of Parsi Matrimonial Courts and to 
ipp< ils from the decisions and orders of such 
Couits shall applv with such modifications as 
may be specified in respect of territories in 
India bevond the limits of British India 
[s 1 (2) J S 2 defines certain words and phrases 
used in the Act To desert means to 
desert the other party to a marriage without 
reasonable cause and without the consent or 
against the will, of such party Grievous hurt 
means — (a) emasculations ( b ) permanent 

privation of the sight of either eye , (c) perma 
nent privation of the hearing of either eai , 
(d) pnvation of any member or joint ( e ) dts 

truction or permanent impairing of the powers 
of any member or joint , (/) permanent disfl 
guration of the head or face , or (7) any hint 
which endangers life Parsi ' means v Parsi 
Zoroastrian and ‘ priest ' means a Parsi 
priest and includes Dastur and Moiled S 3 sets 
f 01 til the requisites to the validity of Parsi 
marriages the contracting parties must not be 
related to each other in any of the degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity set forth in Schedule 
I to the Act , the marriage must be solemnised 
according to the Parsi form of ceremony called 

Ashirvad by a priest in the presence pf two 
Parsi witnesses othi r than such pric«t and in the 
case of any Parsi who has not completed the 
age of twenty one years, the consent of his or her 
father or guardian must be previouslv obtained 
, to such marriage Under s 4 no Parsi (whether 
! such Pirsi Ins changed his or her religion or 
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domicile or not) can contract any marriage under 
this Act or any other law in the lifetime of hi* 
or her wife or husband whether a Parsi or not, 
except after his or her lawful divorce from such 
wife or husband or afte r his or her marriage with 
such wife or husband has lawfully Ixen declared 
null and void or dissolved and if the marriage 
was contracted with such wifi or husband 
under the Parsi Marriage and Di\orct \c t, 
180 j or under this Act except, after a divorce 
declaration or dissolution as aforesaid under 
either of the said Acts A nurrnge contracted 
contrary to the above provisions will be void 
S 5 provides penalt it s for the offence of bigamv 
Under s 6 everv marriage contracted under the 
Act must immediately on the solemnization 
thereof be certified by the officiating priest in 
the form contained in Schedule II to the Act 
The certificate must be signed by the said priest 
the contracting parties, or their fathers or guar 
dims when tht y have not completed the age of 
twenty one years and two witnesses present at 
the marriage and the priest must thereupon 
send such certificate together wito a fee of two 
rup t s to b paid by the husband to the It gistrai 
of the place at which such marriage is solemnise d 
The It gtstrar on receipt of the certificate and 
fee must enter the certificate in a register 
kept by him for that purpose S 8 provides 
for the register of marriage s to be open for public 
inspection and for obtaining certified extracts 
from it S 11 presents the penalty for 
solemnising marriage contrary to s 4 the 
punishment l>eing simple imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months or with 
fine which may extend to two hundred rupees 
or with both S 12 prescribes the p nalty for 
*he priest s neglect of the requirements of s 6 
the punishment being simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three months 
or with fine which may < xtend to one hundred 
rupees or with both Under s 13 the penalty 
for omitting to subscribe md attest the certifl 
cate is a fine not exceeding one hundred rupee s 
S3 14 to 16 prescribe various penalties forniiking 
or signing or attesting a false certificate for 
failing to registe r a certificate and for secreting, 
destroying or altering the register Lnelcr s 17 
a marriage contracted under this Act will not 
be deemed to be invalid soU ly by reason of the 
fact that it was not certified under s 6 or th it 
the artifleate was not sent to the Registrar 
or that the certificate was defective, lrrtgular 
or incorrect 

Under s 18 for the purpose of hearing suits 
under this Act a special Court will be constituted 
m each of the Presidency towns of Calcutta 
Madras and Bombay, and in such other places in 
the territories of the several local Governments 
as such Governments respectively think fit 
The Court so constituted in each of the Presidency 
towns will be entitled the Parsi Chief Matri 
monial Court of Calcutta Madras or Bombay 
as the case may be The local limits of the 
jurisdiction of a Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
will be conterminous with the local limits of 
the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court The Chief Justice of the High 
Court, or such other Judge of the same Court 
as the Chief Justice will from time to time 
appoint, will be the Judge of such Matrimonial 
Court and m the trial of cases under this 
Act, he will be guided by seven delegates S 20 


provides for the constitution of Parsi District 
Matrimonial Courts at places other than Pre 
sidency towns Under s 24 the Local Govern- 
ment will appoint persons to be delegates to aid 
in the adjudication of cases arising under this 
Act after giving the local Parsis an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion The persons so 
appointed will be Parsis their names will be 
published in the local official Gazette and their 
number wit Inn the local limits of the ordinary 
original civil jurisdiction of a High Court 
will not bo more than thirty, and in districts 
beyond such limits not more than twenty 
Under s 2 r > the term of office of a delegate will 
be ten years but he will be eligible for re appoint 
ment for the like term or terms The Local 
Government is empowered to appoint a new 
delegate in place of one who has died or has 
completed lus term of office or is desirous of 
relinquishing his office or refuses or becomes 
incapable or unfit to act or ceases to lx a Parsi 
or is convicted of an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code or other law for the time being 
in force or is adjuelged insolve nt The delegate s 
selected to aid in adjudication of suits under 
the Act will be taken under the orders of the 
presiding Judge of the Court in due rotation 
from the delegates appointed by the Local 
Government Each party to the suit is entitled 
without cause assigned to challenge any three 
of the delegates attending the Court lx fore sueh 
delegates are selected and no delegate so 
challenged will be sele cted (s 27) Under s 28 
ill legal practitione rs e ntitled to practise m a 
High Court ire entitled to praetisc many Court 
constitute d unde r this aet and all legal prae 
titioners entitled to prutisc in a District Court 
are entitled to practise in any Parsi Distriel 
Matrimonial Court constituted under this 
act All suits instituted under the Aet must 
Ik brought in the Court within tht 
limits of whose jurisdiction the defendant 
resides it the time of the institution of the suit 
When the defendant his it such time left 
British India such suit must be brought in tht 
: Court at the place where the plaintiff inti 
I defendant last resided together A suit nnv 
also lx* brought in tne Court at the place whe r< 
the plaintiff resides or at the place where the 
plaintiff and the d( fendant last resided togettn r 
If such Court, after recording its reasons in 
writing grants leave to do so (s 29) 

Under s 30 in any ease in which consummation 
of the marriage is from natural causes impossiblt 
such marriage may, at the instance of either 
partv thereto be eleelired to be null and void 
If a husband or wife his been continually 
absent from his or her wife or husband for tin 
space of seven years and has not been heard 
of as being alive within that turn by tho^e 
persons who would have naturally heard of 
him or her hid he or she boon alive the marriag 
of sueh husband or wifi may at the mstanee 
of either paitv thereto, be dissolved (s il) 
S 32 dc ils with the grounds for divoice Auv 
married person miv sue for divorce on any om 
or more of the following grounds namclv — 
(a) that the marriages has not been consummate d 
within one ye ar afte r its solemnisation owing to 
tin wilful refusal of the elefendint to eon 
summatc it ( b ) that the defendant at the timi 

of the inarm ge was of unsound mind and h‘ 
bet n habitually'' so up to the date of the suit 
divorce will not be giantcd on tliis ground 
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unions the plaintiff (1) was ignorant of the fict 
it the time of the marriage, and (2) has filed 
the suit within three years from the date of 
the m image , (0 thit the defendant wis 

at the time of marriage pregnant by some person 
other than the plaintiff divorce will not be 
granted on this ground unless (1) the pliintiff 
w is at thi time of the m image ignoiant of 
the tut i lie god, (2) the suit has been filed within 
two ye irs of the date of marriig* and ( 3) 
miiital inti rcotirse has not taken place after 
th< pluntiff ume to know of the fict ( d ) 
thit tin defend mt his sm<< the mimagi 
committed ul niter y or fornieation or bigamy 
or tape or an unnatural off* nte divorce will not 
lx grintul on this ground it the suit has been 
filed mon thin two years aft* r the pluntiff 
i uni to know of the fact , ( e ) th it the defi ndant 
his sum the maringi voluntarily caused 
gru vous hurt to the plaintiff or lias infect* d the 
pluntiff with venenal disease, or whir* the 
difindmt is the husband, his compelled th* 
wik to submit h* rself to prostitution divorce 
will not b* grant* d on tins ground if the suit 
his bun filed more tnin two years (i) liter 
tm mfiu tion of th* gru vous hint or (u) after 
tin pluntiff came to know of the infection or 
(m) iff* r th* last act of compulsoiv prostitu 
tion (/) that the difindmt is und* rgomg a 
sinttn** of imprisonment for s*vcn y* irs or 
more lor an offenet as d< fined in the Tndiin 
Ptnil Code divorce will not lx glinted on 
this giound unless the derendint his prior to 
the filing ot the suit undcrgoni at lc ist on* 
mus lmprisonm* nt out of th* said pi nod 
(</) tint tm di fi ndant has deseit* d the pluntiff 
tor at lc ist three veirs , (h) that a d< er*t oi 
ord* r foi judicnl scpirition his bien pissed 
igunst the defendant or an order has been 
pissed igunst the d* to ndant by i Magistnt* 
iwirding si pinto nmnt*nanee to th* pluntiff 
uid th* putns hive not had muital inter 
course for thr* c years or more sine* such dccice 
or older (i) thit th* defendant has tilled to 
comply with a cl* cu e for restitution of (onjugil 
rights tor a v* ir oi mor* and (j) tint the 
dehndmt has e* ised to lx i Pusi divorce 
will not tx grant* d on this ground if th* suit 
Ins b* * n fil* d mor* thin two y* irs ift* r the 
pluntiff e unc to know of tile f vet Under 
s 34 iny inained p rson may sue for judicnl 
s< pat ition on any of th* grounds tor which 
siu h pi rson e ould hive tiled i suit for elivoie* 
oi on the ground tint the dthndmt Ins Ixen 
guilty of such trinity to him or h* r or th* ir 
emldrcn or his used sui h pt rsonal violi ne* , 
or Ins bt lined iu such a wiy as to render it 
m the judgment ot th* Court improper to 
<omp<l him oi Ju r to liv* with th* det* ndant 
Under s 3b wh* it i husband has deseited or 
without liwful cause < eased to cohabit with 
his wife or wh* re a wife has d* sertc d oi without 
liwiul cause e* ased to cohabit with he r husbind, 
tin party so deseited or with whom eolnbiti 
tion Ins so ceased liny sue tor ristitution of 
his oi her conjugal rights Under s 38 no suit 
can be bi ought to enforce anv nnrrnge oi any 
contrut irismg out ot anv nurnage it at th* 
date of th* institution ot the suit the husbind 
is und* r sixteen v* irs or the w it* iiridti touit* * n 
veirs s 39 deals with alimonv pendente Zik 
U the wile his not an mdep*ndent income 
sufficient tor her support and the necessity 


expenses of the suit, the Court on the applica 
tion of the wife, may order th* husband to pay 
h* r monthly or weekly during th* suit a sum 
not ever eding one fifth of her husbind s net 
mcomi S 40 deals with jximanent alimony 
ihc Court miy, at the tinii of passing any 
d* cree und* r the Act or suhsequ* ntly on applica 
tion inadi to it (a) order the husband to secure 
to the wife while she r< mains chaste and un 
nnrrud a gross sum or i monthly or periodual 
payment of money tor a term not < xm eding 
hei life and for that purpose miy r* fpiire a 
propi r instrument to be executed by all neces 
sary pirtus or ( b ) makt such monthly pivments 
to the wife for her miintenine* mil support 
as the ( ouit may think reisoniblt In * ise 
any such oid* r Is not olx ycel by her husbind 
it may he enforced in the minn* r provided 
for th* exe* ution of d* cri * s and orders under 
th* Civil Proct dure Code 1908 and the husband 
miy be sued by inv pi rson supplving the wife 
with m cess iries during th* time of such dis 
olx (lienee for th* pile* of the necessaries 
Und* r s 4 3 i suit preferrt d undci th* Act must 
lx tried with e los* d doors if eith* r of the parties 
so desires ftotwuthst ending the provisions of 
s 19 or s 20 if in a trial in a Parsi Mitrimonial 
Court not 1* ss th in five del* g it* s hivt attended 
thioughout the proie* dings th* trial is not 
r*ndti*d invalid by season of the absence 
d tiling anv pirt thei* of of the other delegates 
Under s 4b in suits under the \ct all questions 
of Uw end proc* dure must b* determined by 
the presiding Judge th* elnision on the facts 
must lx th* d< cision of the majority of th* 
j dt 1* gat* s lx lore whom the e iso is til* d wheic 
such del* gites ue equally divided in opinion 
the dt cision on th* ficts will lx the decision 
of th* pie siding Tudgc S 47 provides for an 
ipp* il to th* High Court from the decision ot 
my Cemrt esti bhshed under the Act on the 
ground of the d* cision being contrirv to some 
law oi usage having th* foicc of liw or of a 
substintiil error or detect in the procedure or 
inv* stigation of th* ease whuh miy have 
pioducid error or deft < t in decision of th* 
cis* upon th* merits Such m appeal must be 
institute d within three months ifter th* d* cision 
ippeiled from his been pronounce d Under 
s 48 when the timt limited for app* tling against 
anv detre* grintmg a divorce oi annulling 
or dissolving i mirriage his expired and no 
ipp* il his been presented igumt sueh detree 
or when an ipp* d has lx en dismissed oi when 
in th* result of any app* il a divorct his been 
gnnt*d or i mu nag* h vs been dedared to be 
livnulled or dissolveel it will tx lawful foi th* 
respective p irties to mirrv igiin tndci s 49 
th* ( ourt m i v from time to time pass such 
interim ord* is \nd make stub provisions in 
th* Anil deen* as it mav deem just ind propi i 
with risptet to tilt custodv maint* nmt* and 
ediuition ot thi (hildren unde i th* ag* of 
sixteen veirs th* muring* of whos* parents 
is th* subj* e t oi the suit In anv ciseinwhuh 
th* Court has pionouneed i el* cree of divorce oi 
judicnl scpirition for adultfiv of the wife 
and if it is mid* to appear to the Court that 
th* wife is entitled to vnv prop* rtv t ith* r in 
p OS <x ^sion oi Hvejsion th* Court may ord* r 
such st ttk nu nt \s it thinks it non ibl* to make 
ot inv put ot tbc 4iop*rtv not evuding one 
half of it, foi the benefit of th* tliildieu ot the 
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mirriage or any of them (s 50 ) Under 8 52 
(2) a Parsi who has contracted a marriage under 
the earlier Act or under the present \ct, even 
though such a person has changed his or her 
religion or domicile so long as the Parsi Marriage 
subsists he or she cannot contract another 
marriage under any other law 

4 The Payment of Wages Act —In 1926 
the Government of India addressed Local 
Governments with a view to ascertain the 
position with regard to the delays which occurred 
in payment of wages to persons employed 
in industry, and the practice of imposing fines 
upon them The investigations revealed the 
existence of abuses in both directions, and 
the material collected was placed before the 
Royil Commission on Labour which was 
appointed in 1929 The commission collected 
further evidence on the subject, and the results 
of their examination, with their recommenda 
tions were embodied in a report The Govern 
ment of India re-examined the subject in the 
light of th< Commission s Report and the 
present Act is the result 

The Act applies only to the payment of 
wages to persons receiving less than Its 200 
per mensem It applies to the payment of 
wages to persons employed in any factory and 
to persons employed (otherwise than in a 
factor}) upon any railway by a railway admini 
stration or, cither directly or through 1 sub 
contractor by a person fulfilling a contract 
with 1 railwiy administration fs 1(4) A (6) 1 
S 2 defines certain words and phrases used in 
tin Act Industrial establishment means 
my (a) tramway or motor omnibus scivicc 
( b ) dock, wharf or jetty , (c) inland steam 

vessel , (d) mint quarry or oil field (e) planta 
tion (/) workshop or other establishment in 
which irtitks ire produced adapted or manu 
fieturcd, with a vfrw to their use, transport 
or sale Plintation moans any estate 

which is maintained for the purpose of growing 
cinchona, rubber, coffee or tea, and on which 
twenty five or more persons are employed for 
thit purpose, Wages ’ does not include (a) 
the value of any house accommodation supply 
of light, witcr, medical attendance or other 
amenity or of any service excluded by general 
01 special order of the Governor General in 
Council or Local Government , (5) any con 
tribution paid by the employer to any pension 
fund or provident fund , (c) any travelling 
allowance, or the value of any travelling 
concession {d) any sum paid to the person 
employed to defray special expenses entailed 
on him by the nature of his employment or 
( e ) any gratuity payable on discharge Under 
s 3 the employer is responsible for the payment 
of wages to persons employed by him In the 
ease of persons employed (otherwise than by 
a contractor) in factories, in industrial establish 
mmts and upon railways, the person named 
as the manager of the factory the person 
responsible to the employer for the supervision 
and control of the industrial establishment 
and the person nominated by the railway 
administration on this behalf are respectively 
responsible for such payment Under s 4 
every person responsible for the payment of 
wag s must fix wage periods 4 wage period 
must not exceed one month Under s 5 (1) 
the wages of every person employed in any 


railway, factory or industrial establishment 
in which less than one thousand persons are 
employed must be paid before the expiry of the 
seventh day after the last day of the wage- 
period in respect of which the wages are payable 
and the wages of persons employed in any 
other railway, factory or industrial establish 
ment must be paid before the expiry of the 
tenth day Where the employment of any 
person is terminated by the employer the 
wages earned by him must be paid before the 
expiry of the second working day from the day 
on which his employment was terminated 
All payments of wages must be made on a 
working day Under s 6 all wages must be 
paid In current coin or cunoncy notes 8 7(2) 
enumerates the types of permissible deductions 
which may be made from the wages namely 
(a) fines , ( b ) deductions for absence from duty 
(c) deductions for damage or loss in respect of 
goods entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, or money for which he is required to 
account , ( d ) deductions for house accommoda 
tion supplied by the employer , (e) deductions 
for amenities and services supplied by the 
employer — services does not include the 
supply of tools and raw materials required for the 
purj)ose of employment, (f) deductions on 
account of advances and adjustment of over 
payment of wagcB , ( g ) deductions of income tax 
payable by theemplojid person, (h) dedue 
tions required to be nude by order of a Couit 
or other authority , (a) deductions on account 
of payments to certain Provident Funds and 
0) to certain co operative credit Societies 
Under s 8 fines can be imposed only for aits oi 
omissions specified in a regular notice cxhibiti d 
on the premises in which the employment is 
carried on The total amount of fine which mn 
be imposed in any one wage period must not 
exceed an amount equal to half an anna in thi 
rupee of the wages payable in respect of thit 
wige period No fine can be imposed on an\ 
employed person who is under the age of fifteen 
years Every fine is deemed to be imposed on 
the day of the act or omission and it cannot lu 
recovered by instalments or after the expiry 
of sixty days from its imposition S 14 deil 
with the appointment of Inspectors for tin 
purposes of the Act An Inspector so appoint 
ed is authorised to enter on any premises and 
make such examination of any document relating 
to the payment of wages and take on the spot 
such evidence of any person as he may deem 
necessary 8 15 deals with the appointment oi 
a special authority to deal with all claims arisin,, 
out of deductions from the wages, or delay 111 
payment of wages Application for such 1 
claim must be presented within six months 
from the date on which the deduction was mad' 
or from the date on which the payment was to b 
made The authority constituted under thi 
section is empowered to order the payment 
to the claimant of the sum wrongfully withheld 
plus compensation up to ten times that sum 
in the case of deductions, and rupees ten pci 
head in the case of delay No direction for thi 
payment of compensation can be made in thi 
case of delayed wages if the d( lay was due to 

(а) bona fide error or bona fide dispute as to the 
amount payable to the employed person, or 

(б) the occurrence of an emergency or the txi c 
tencc of exceptional circumstances or (c) tin 
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failure of the employed person to apply for or 
iccept pxyment A penalty not exceeding 
fifty rupees payable to the employer Is prescribed 
for in application which Is either malicious or 
vexatious S 17 provides for an appeal 
igainst a direction made under s 15 within 
thirty days of the date of the direction (a) by 
the employer if the total sum directed to be paid 
exceeds three hundred rupees, or (6) by an 
employed person if the total amount of wages 
eliimfd exceeds fifty rupees S 20 prescribes 
peniltics for offences under the Act which may 
extend to fine up to five hundred rupees S 21 
provides foi prosecutions on account of in 
fringe ments of the law , such prosecutions 
iiimot bo instituted unless the application 
presented under s 15 has been granted wholly 
or in pxrt and the authority ippointed under the 
litter section or the appcllitc Court considers 
such pio«ecutions warranted Under h 28 no 
Court can entertain any suit for the recovery 
of wages or of any deduction from wages in so 
t ir is the sum claimed (a) forms the subj< ct of an 
tpplicition under s 15 or (6) has formed th< 
mbjt < t of i direction under s 15 in favour of 
tht pi untiff , or (c) has been adjudged in any 
pioet < ding under s 15, not to be owed to tht 
pliintiff or ( d ) could hive been recovered by 
in ipplication under s 15 Under s 23 any 
10 itr ict 01 agreement, whether made befort or 
ifter thi comrnt net ment of tht Act, where by an 
1 mploytd p rson relinquishes any right conferred 
by the Act is r< ndered null md void m so tar 
is it purports to dtpiive him of such 
right 

5 The Decree* and Order* Validating Act — 

< lauM 12 of the Letters Patent of the 
Bombiy High Court which is identical in terms 
with cl lust 12 of the Letters Patent of the 
Madias and Calcutti High Courts ind eorrts 
ponds to clmse 10 of the Litters Patent of the 
Ttangoon High Court lus been variously 
inti rpu ted by the several High Courts, ind the 
tpu stion of amending the cliuse is uuder con 
suit ration The present Act obviates in the 
mi mtnne the inconvenience which would result 
if the decrees or orders of a High Court icting 
in the exercise of its ordinary original civil 
jurisdiction, as the Court itself interprets that 
jurisdiction provt s lnfructuous in anothei 
( ourt which favours a different interpret ition 
Unde r s 2 such decrees or orders cannot be 
1 illed in question in any prooct dings before any 
Court on the ground that the High Court had 
no jurisdiction to piss or make the decrees 
or orders Under s 3 where in any proceedings 
concluded on or after August 26 1935 any such 
dt trte or order has been found invalid on such 
ground such finding will be void and on applica 
tion mide withinsix months from the commence 
mint of tht Act by any person prt judicially 
affc etc d by such finding the Court will restore 
the proceedings 

6 The Cochin Port Act.— The port of 
U)chin will tie declared, under item 9 of Part I 
of Schedule I to the Devolution Rules, a major 
port on or about April 1, 1936, and the Governor 
Cn iK ral in Council will then rt place the Govern 
ment of Madras m the administration of the 

Ttl ° P rcse nt Act provides for the transfer 
ot the statutory powers in respect of the port 
under the Indian Ports Aet, 1908, and the 


Midras Out Ports Landing and Shipping Fees 
Act, 1885, from the Local Government to the 
Governor General in Council 

7 The Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act — 

Under s 6 (1) ( p ) ot the Indian Port Act, 
1908, Local Governments are empowered 
to make rules for the prevention of danger 
arising to public health by the introduction and 
the spread of any infectious or contagious 
disease from vessels arriving at, or being in 
any sea port, and for the prevention of the 
conveyance of infection or contagion by means 
of my vtssel siillng from any such port The 
development of lir traffic has made it necessary 
to estiblish similar control over incoming and 
outgoing airciaft especiilly is conditions in 
India are favourable to the spread of yellow 
fever and then is a risk of this diverse being 
intioduced into India from Africa by the entry 
of an infected peison or infected insect, if adc 
quate mtasures art not taken to prevent it 
lht present Act amends the oiigmil Act so as to 
t nabl< the Governor General in Council to make 
th< necessary rules for protecting the public 
hi alth 

8 The Factories (Amendment) Act — Sub 

section (1) ot s 5 of the Factories Aet 1934 
give s Local Govt laments power to notify as 
factories premises which have ten or more 
p< r c ons -working in them or in tht ir precincts 
But 1 notification sol sued extends only to the 
prt nnscs ind not to the pre duets and may thus 
ipply only to pirt of the work The present 
A<t ensures thit manufacture carried on else 
wiie rt than inside buildings can be regulated 
when ntt< sarv 

9 Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Act — Under 
tilt lndiin Lie Cess Aet 1930 1 ct ss is lcviul 
on lae and rt fuse lac exported to countries out 
suit Indu at the ratt ot four annas md two 
annas pci maund respectively with the object 
ot providing tunds for the improvement and 
dt \< lopment of the cultivation, manuficturi 
and marketing of Indian lac The present \it 
increases the ct ss to st ven mil five mnas pt 1 
maund rispt ctivcly in order to provide the 
Indlm Lat Ct ss Committee with more adequate 
funds for these purposes 

Section 3reoigmises the Lac Cess Committee 
ind pio\ ides tor 1 logic il division of functions 
into gemril and teihnieil and appropriate 
m u hint ry for the most efficient handling of both 
The Committee consists of two parts — the Gover 
ning Body entrusted with questions of polity 
and the administration and control of the Lae 
0» ss lmnds and the Advisory Board dealing 
with the scientific and tt clinical aspects of the 
Committee s work & 5 authorises the Com 
mittee, subject to the control of the Governor 
General in Council to spend lac cess funds in 
securing patents tor the prott ction of inventions 
by t mplovees of the Committee S 6 provides 
fortheperiodiealinspt ction by persons appointed 
in this behalf by the Governor General in Council 
of the Indian Lie Research Institute and other 
institutions maintained by the Committee 

10 The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act —This 
Act contlnuts tor a furtht r period of one year 
the existing duty of twelve annas per maund 
on broken rice It also continues for another 
year the import duty on wheat and wheat flour 
at a reduced rate of rupee one per cwt 
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11 The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act — 

This Act enacts further measures to ensure 
safety in coal mines, more particularly In respect 
of danger from fires S 2 empowers m Inspectoi 
to prohibit the extraction or reduction of pillars 
in any part of ft mine if such operation is likely 
to endanger the mine and to provide for the 
sealing off and isolation of a part of the mine to 
minimise the risk of fire it also empowers him 
to limit to such dimensions as he considers 
reasonable the galleries that may be driven in 
the mine The operation of this section is 
limits d to two years only from the commence 
raent of the Act S 3 enlarges in certain 
respects the power vested in the Governor 
General in Council, to make regulations for 
safety purposes S 5 empowers the Govt rnoi 
Gtntral in Council to require the setting up of 
central rescue stations and s 4 trinsfers the 
regulation of rescue brigades to the Governor 
General in Council S 6 enables emergency 
regulations to be mide without previous 
publication and without previous reference to 
Mining Boards A rt gulation so made cannot 
remain m force for more than two years from 
making tht reof 

12 The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 

Act— S 2 makes spun silk yarn subject to the 
sime rate of duty as pure silk yarn 1 1 25 per 
cent ad valorem , plus 14 annas per lb The 
duty on ft nts is alteied and the protective 
duty applicable to cotton knitted hosiery is 
extended to all cotton knitted apparel 

13 Indian Tea Ceet (Amendment) Act — 

Under s 3 the maximum rate of cess leviable 
is raised from annas twelvt to one rupee 
and eight annas per hundred pounds of tea 
exported 

S 4 changes the designation of the Committee 
administering the cess funds to the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board The strength of the 
Committee is increased from 20 to 27 Under 
s 5 the Exec utive Committee of the Board must 
consist of nine mtmbc rs of whom not less than 
time must be Indians S 6 empowers the 
Board to borrow on the security of the tea 
cess — tht total amount not to exceed five lacs 
of ruptes and no loan to be taken which is 
repay ible later than six months from the date 
of the loan 

14 The Geneva Convention Implementing 

Act. — The Intern itional Convention for the 
Ameliorition of the Conditions of the Wounded 
and Sick in Armies in the Field was drawn up 
in Geneva on July 27, 1929 India was a 

signitory to this Convention, which came into 
forte so fir as His Mijtstys possessions were 
concerned, on December 23, 1911 Article 28 
of the (onvention requires the Governments 
of the high contruting pirties to prohibit 
within five years ( a ) th< use of the omblem or 
designation R< d Cross or G< neva Cross 
by private individuals or associations, firms or 
companies, other than those entitled thereto 
under the 1911 Convention ( b ) the use, for 

commercial or any other purposes whatsoever 
of any sign or designation constituting an 
imitation of the heraldic emblem of th< led cross 
on a white ground forint d by reversing the 
federal colours of Switzt rland , (r) the use by 
any p r rson for commercial or any other purposes 
whatsoever, of the heraldic emblem of the white 


cross on a red ground being the federal colours 
of Switzerland ( d ) the use by any person for 
commercial or any other purposes whatsoever, 
of the use of an imitation of the white cross on 
a red ground The Geneva Convention Act, 
1911, as applied to India by the Order of His 
Majesty in Council, dated October 24, 1916, 
regulates (a) above and, in view of the provisions 
of 8 65(2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
the Indian Legislature is not competent to pass 
any law affecting that Act The Convention 
of 1929 may howevt r be implemented as far as 
(a) is concern! d, by administrative instructions 
from Government of India to their Defence 
St cretary to the effect that he should not exer 
cise the power to authorise the use of the emblem 
which was given him by the Order in Council 
of 1916 Ss 2 ind 3 of the pitsent \ct secure 
the prohibitions referred to at (b) ( ) and ( d ) 
above S 4 prescribes the penalty for contra 
veiling the above provisions— fine up to fifty 
rupees Under s 5 a criminil ( ourt cinnot 
take cogni7ince of any offtnee punishable under 
the Act without the previous sanction of tht 
Governor General in Council or the local Govern 
mont 

15 The Indian Rubber Control (Amendment) 

Act — Tne Indian Rubber Control Act which 
implements the obligations contracted by 
the Government of Indii under the Inter 
Governmental Agreement relating to the restric 
tion of the export production and stocks of rub 
ber wis passe d in 1934 but its enforcement was 
held up pending the preparation of the rules 
ind bye laws to be lssut d unde r it The Act 
provides for ttu dee laration by the Governor 
General in Council of export allotments for India 
and Burma respectively for a whole year whereas 
tht practice of the Intt rnational Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee which idministcrs the rubber 
restriction scheme has been to fix the export 
allotments for the various contracting parties 
for six months or even three months The 
present Act amends the original Act so as to 
bring its provisions in this resptet into confor 
mity with the practice of the Int rnational 
! Rubber Regulation Committee S 2 amends 
certain definitions contained in the original Act 
so as to bring them into accord with tht provi 
slons of the Inter Governmental Agreement 

16 The Bangalore Marriages Validating Act. — 

A Missionary of the Plymouth Brtthrtnwas 
in the year 1929 granted by the resident 
in Mysore a licence under the xndlan 
Christian Marriage Act, 1872 as applit d 
to the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore 
to solemnise marriage s within the t< rritones 
included in the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore b( tween persons one of whom was a 
Native Christian subject of Mysore, and neither 
of whom was a Christian subject of His Majt sty 
The missionary in the belli f that ht was autho 
rised so to do solemnised ecrtiin marriage s in 
the Civil ind Military Station of Bangilort 
between certain Cnrlstlan subjects of His 
Majestv The present Act valid ites thost mar 
riages which though irregular were sole mnist d 
in good f lith by r the Missionary 

17 The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) 

Act. — Tht Indi m T< a Control Act 1933 whuh 
| gave effect to the International Agreement 
Irciiting to the tea contiol scheme, set up an 
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Indian Tea Licensing Committee tor the whole 
of Bntish India, Including Burma and restricts 
the tot il annual exports of tea from British India 
including Burma to the amount of the Indian 
Overse is Export Allotmc nt for the year But 
with c ffe rt from the date of separation of Burma 
from India it will be necessary to have sepirite 
Liu nsing Authonties and separate Oversets 
t xport allotments for British Indi t and Burma 
The present Act gives effect to that object 
fe 4 provides for the constitution of the Burma 
1 \ 1 Licencing Authority Under s 6 the Indian 
Oversets Export Allotment for any financial 
yc tr iftc r the financial year < ndlng on March 31, 
1937 will not include the Overseas export allot 
ment for the Province of Burmt, but the Gover 
nor Gt neral in Council is empowered to decltre 
a separite Burma Overseas Export Allotment 

18 The Red Crow Society (Allocation of 
Property Act —In vu w of the impending 
St par itlou of Burma from India it was piopost d 
tost t up 1 separate Bed Cross Society in Burmt 
with 1 share of the capital at present vesttd in 
the Indian Bed Cross Society by the Indnn Bed 
Cross Society Act 1920 The present Act gives 
effect to this pioposal Under s 2 an amount 
tquil to scv< n per cent of the eoipus of the 
piop itv vested in th< Indian Bed Cross Sock ty 
will Ik set ipart to be administered in the pro 
vine* of Bui 111 a as a trust by a body of trustees 
is thi High Court of Judicature at Bangoon may 
appoint S 3 provides for the dissolution of the 
Indnn Bed Cross Society Burma Branch as 
soon is tin apportioned pioperty is transferred 
to the trustees 

19 The General Clauses (Amendment) Act — 

This Act mak< s it cleai that the ltpeil of an 
amending Act which has nude textuil albr 
itions in the pirent Act does not iffect the 
continuance of the amendments mide by it 
Under s 2 where any act of the Governor General 
in Council 01 regulation made after the comme ncc 
ment of this Act repeals any enactment by which 
the text of any Act of the Governor General in 
Council or re gull tion was imended the repeal 
will not effect the continuance of mv amend 
mi nt made by the enactment so repe ilcd 

20 The Chittagong Port (Amendment) Act — 

Ihe Chittagong Port (Amendment) Act 
192s provided inter aha foi the transfc 1 to the 
Governor General in Council of certain powers 
conferred by the principal Act on the Local 
Government The exercise of these powus bv 
the Governor Gene ra in Council showed the des 
irabilitv of curving out certain further amend 
incuts in the principal Act The pre sent Act 
mikes these amendments most 01 whleh ire 
of a foinnl natuie and are based on the practice 
and lc gislation in force at the other Major Ports 
in India The two most important ones are 
those which empower the Port Commissioners 
to fume bye laws subject to the approval of 
the Governor General in Council, for the grant 
of giituities and compassionate allowances to 
the suiviving relatives of thi ir employees who 
die while in service and to authorise the starting 
ot Wc it ire funds for the ir staff 

21 The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) 

Act— This Aet is the outcome ot the re com 
mi nditions of the Boyal Commission on 
Labour in India to the effect that in the case of 


industrial workers in receipt of wiges ltss than 
rupees one hundred a month arrest and impri- 
sonment for debt should be abolished except 
where the debtor has been proved to be both 
able and unwilling to pay The A(t amends 
the Civil Procedim Code 1908, so as to protect 
honest debtors of all classes, and not of the 
industrial worker cla«s only from detention in a 
civil prison and confines such detention to deb- 
tors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent 
& 2 providi s that where the decree is for the 
payment of mom y execution by detention in 
prison will not be ordi red unless the debtor 
has been given opportunity of showing causo 
why he should not lx committed to prison and 
thi Gourt is satisfied for re isons jeeorded m 
writing (a) that the debtoi is like ly to abscond 
or leavi the loeil limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Court or has after the institution of the suit 
dishonestly transfe rn d conexaaled 01 removed 
any pait ot his prope rty or ( b ) that the de btor 
has the meins to pay the amount of the decree 
or some substantial part thereof otherwise than 
from protected assets and refuses or neglects to 
pay the sami or (c) that the decree is for a sum 
for which the debtor is bound in a fiduciary 
capacity to aceount 

22 The Indian Companies (Amendment) 

Act — 1 01 some considerable turn Government 
had unelei consieler ation the oveihaul of the law 
relating to companies Substantial material 
had accumulated in the form of communications 
and suggestions from Loeal Governments, 
publn bodies and individuals supplemented by 
publie ations in the press indicating unanimity 
of opinion that the Indian Companies Act 
required fairly extensive changes The opinions 
leeeucd disclosed a demand for power to deal 
with mushroom and fraudulent companies for 
ehingis in the provisions re lating to the issue 
and contents of prospectuses for increased 
dise losuie tosh areholelers of the flu me 1 il position 
of companies and for ine reused rights to share 
holders in connection with the management of 
companies, tor modification of the present law 
applicable to managing agents, for changes in 
the piovisions aj)plicible to winding up for 
special provisions to govern banking companies 
and for numerous other improvements 

In Se pte mber 1934 the Government of India 
plated a liwvti with expe rie nee in the adminis 
t ration ot company law on special dutv to txa 
mine the material collected and to make propo- 
sals for the amendment of the Indian law 
These proposes were further discussed by a 
small committee ot business experts specially 
convened toi the purpose The amendments 
made by the present Act are the result of the 
proposals and dise ussions The following aro 
some of the salient features of the Act, which 
came into force on January 15, 1937 

Section 2 defines certain terms Manager 
me ins 1 pc 1*011 who, subject to the control and 
direction of the directors has the management 
ot the whole affairs of a company Managing 
agent me ans a person firm or company e ntitled 
to the manage me nt of the whole affairs of a com 
pin> b> virtue of an ague ment with the com 
piny and unde 1 the contiol and direction of tho 
duectors exce pt to the e xtcut otherwise prov ided 
for in the agreement Private company ** 
means a company which by its articles (a) res- 
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trlcts the right to transfer the shares and (b) 
limits the number of its members to fifty, not 
including persons who are in the employment 
of the company and (c) prohibits any invitation 
to the public to subscribe for the shares or 
debentures of the company Where the assets 
of a company consist in whole or in part of shares 
in another company and the amount of the shares 
so held is more than fifty per cent of the issued 
share capital of that compiny or such as to 
entitle the company to moie than fifty per cent 
of the voting power in that other company, or 
the company has power to appoint the majority 
of the directors of that other company — that 
other company is deemed a subsidiary com 
pany under the A(t The original Act prohi 
bits partnerships exceeding a certain number 
Under s 3 of the present Act any person who is 
a member of a company, association or partner 
ship formed in contravention of the above pro 
vision is punishable with fine up to one thousand 
rupees This provision does not apply to a 

i oint family carrying on joint family trade or 
msinoss Under s 7 in the absence of express 
provision in the mt morandum a company is 
competent to alter its objocts so as to enable it 
to sell or dispose of the whole or any part of the 
undertaking of the company or to amalgamate 
with any other company or body of persons 
Under s 10 a member of a company is not bound 
by an alteration made in the memorandum or 
articles ifter the date on which he became a 
member if the alteration requires him to sub 
scribe for more shares than the number held by 
him at the date on which the alteration is made 
or in any way increases his liability Under s 
12 every copy of the memorandum or articles 
issued after the date of the alteration must be in 
accordance with the alteration made, otherwise 
the company will be liable to a fine up to ten 
rupees for each unaltered copy so issued Sit 
requires every company hiving more than fifty 
members to keep an index of the namos of the 
members of the company failure to do so is 
made punishable with a fine up to fifty rupees 
Under s 15 the first list of members in the case 
of a newly formed company must be prepared 
within eighteen months from its incorporation 
Under s 16 an application for the registration 
of the transfer of shares in a company mav be 
made either by the transferor or tho transferee 
In the case of such an application by the trans 
feror where the shares are not fully paid up no 
registration can be effected unless the company 
has given notice of the application to the trans 
fereo and the company must, unless objection 
is made by the transferee within two weeks 
from the date of receipt of the notice, enter in 
its register of membeis the name of the trans- 
feree If a company refuses to register the trans 
ferofany shares or debentures, the company 
must within two months from the date on whch 
the instrument of transfer was lodged send to th^ 
tr insferee and the transferor notice of the refusal 
If default is made m complying with the above 
provision the company will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees for every day during 
which the default continues This section docs 
not affect the right of a company to refuse to 
register a transfer of shares where thit right 
exists by virtue of the articles 8 21 does not 
require a special resolution but only the authority 
of the company in general meeting for a change 
in the memorandum S 24 places restrictions 


on the purchase by a company or loans by a 
company for the purchase of its own shares 
The penalty prescribed for contravening this 
provision is fine up to one thousand rupees 
Under s 28 if in the case of a company provision 
is made by tho memorandum or articles for 
authorising the variation of the rights attached 
to any class of shares in the company, and in 
pursuance of the provision the rights attached 
to such class of shares are varied the holders 
of not less in the aggregate than ten per cent 
of the issued shares of that class, being persons 
who did not consent to the variation, may apply 
to the Court to have the variation cancelled 
S 30 requires a company to have a registered 
office from the date on which it begins to carry 
on business or from the twenty-eighth day aftei 
the date of its incorporation whichever is earlier 
Notice of the situation of the registered office 
and of any change therein must be given to the 
Registrar within twenty-eight days after the 
date of the incorporation of the company or of the 
change Penalty for non-observance of these 
provisions is fine up to fifty rupees for every day 
during which a company so carnes on business 
Under s 31 a general meeting of every company 
must be held within eighteen months from the 
date of its incorporation The statutory meeting 
of every company having a share capital must 
be held within a period of not less than one 
month nor more than six months from the dite 
at which the company is entitled to commence 
business 8 34 deals with the provisions as to 
meetings and votes Notwithstanding any pro 
vision made in tho articles of a company 1 
meeting of the company may be called by not 
less than fourteen days notice in writing , 
notice of the meeting with a statement of the 
business to be transacted at the meeting must be 
served 011 every member , the accidental 
omission to give notice to or the non receipt 
of the notice by, any member w ill not invalidate 
the proceedings at the meeting, five membeis 
present in person or by pioxy, or the Chairman 
of the meeting or any member or members 
holding not less than one-tenth of the issued 
capital which carries voting rights are entitled 
to demand a poll , an instrument appointing 
a proxy if In the form set out in regulation 67 
of Table A cannot be questioned on the ground 
that it fails to comply with any special requne 
ments specified for such instruments by the 
irticlcs S 37 requires the books containing 
the minutes of proceedings of any general meet 
ing of a company to be kept at the registered 
office of the company and during businoss hours 
must be open to the inspection of any member 
without charge , a member is entitled, at any 
time after seven days from the meeting, to bo 
furnished, within seven days after he has made a 
request, with a copy of the minutes at a charge 
not exceeding six annas for every hundred words 
if inspection is refused or a copy is not furnished 
within the time specified, the company is liable 
in respect of each offence to a fine up to twenty 
five rupees 8 38 increases the minimum num 
btr of directors of the company to three Under 
b 39 not loss than two thirds of the whole num 
btr of directors must be persons whose ptriod 
of office is liable to determination by retire ment 
of directors in rotation S 42 provides for the 
control of directors An undischarged insolvent 
cannot ict as director or managing agent or 
manager of any company If he docs so he will 
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i>t It lblc to imprisonment for a term not exceed 
nig two years or to a fine up to one thousand 
rupees A director or manager of a company 
cannot assign his office to another person unless 
the assignments approved by special resolution 
of the company Temporary appointments of 
ilternate or substitute directors do not con 
btitute an assignment of office, if made with the 
approval of the Board of Directors A company 
is prohibited from making any loan to a director 
of tht company Punishment for a breach of 
this provision is fine up to five hundred rupees 
lliis provision is however inapplicable to certain 
f la&ses of private companies and to banking 
companies A director cannot without the 
consent of the company in general meeting hold 
any office of profit under the company except 
tint ot the managing director or manager or a 
legal oi tt chnical adviser ora banker The office 
ot man iging agents is not deemed to be an office 
ol profit under the company A director cannot 
without the consent of the other directors enter 
into contracts tor the sale, purchase or supply of 
goods and materials with the company The 
(ompany may by extraordinary resolution rt 
move any director before the expiration of his 
]x riod of office and may by ordinary resolution 
ippomt another person in Ids stead A director 
so appointed cannot be re appointed a director 
bv th< Boaid of Directors The directors of a 
public company or of a subsidiary company of a 
public company cannot except with the consent 
ot the company concerned m general meeting — 
(a) sell or dispose of the undertaking of the com 
pmv ( b ) remit any debt due by a director 
Provision is made for vacation of office by a 
director if (a) he fails to obtain within the time 
s pLCiflc d or at any time thereafter ceases to hold 
the share qualification necessary for his appoint 
me nt or (6) he is found to be of unsound mind by a 
( ourt or (c) he is adiudgcd an insolvent or ( d ) 
hi f uls to pay calls of shares held by him within 
six months or (e) he accepts without the sanction 
ot the company any office of profit under the 
company or (/) he absents himself from three 
consecutive meetings of directors or from all 
n 1 e tings of the directors for a continuous period 
of three months without leave of absence or 
(7) he accepts a loan from the company or (h) 
he enteis into contracts with the company with 
out the consent of the other directors 

Section 44 deals with managing agents A 
min aging agent cannot be appointed to hold 
office for a term of more than twenty years at a 
time A managing agent of a company appoint 
1 d before th< commcncemv nt of this Act cannot 
( ontinue to hold office after the expiry of twenty 
uars fiom the commencement of the Act A 
managing agent whose office is so terminated 
''‘11 bo entitled to a charge upon the assets of 
tlK company by way of indemnity for liabilities 
undertaken by him on behalf ot the company 
i 1 ov ision U also made to secure to the man i ging 
igtnt loans made by him to the company and 
rcniuiK ration due to him at the time of the ter 
munition of the managing agency A company 
may remove a managing a gt nt if he is convicted 
f A non bailable offence committed in relation 
m°ii 1 com P‘iny The office of a m inaging agent 
'vul be v uated if he is adjudged insolvent A 
Transit 1 0 f his office by a managing agent will 
ul void unless approved by tlit company in 
0 nu ‘l meeting A charge or assignment of 


his remuneration effected by a managing agent 
will be void against the company If a company 
is wound up any contract of management made 
with a managing agent will thereupon be deter 
mined without prejudice to the right ot the 
managing agent, to recover any moneys from 
the company If the negligence or miscon 
duct of the managing a gent it self conduces to the 
winding up the managing agent will be debarred 
from recovering compensation for the consequent 
termination of his contract The appointment 
of a managing agent, the removal of a managing 
agent and any variation of a managing agent s 
contract of management made after the com 
mencement of the Act will not be valid unless 
approved by the company The remuneration 
of a managing agent will be a sum based on a 
fixed percentage of the net annual profits of the 
company, with provision fora minimum payment 
in the case of absence of or inadequacy of pro 
fits together with an office allowance to be 
defined in the agreement of management This 
provision is not applicable to private companies 
and Insurance companies A company is pio 
hibited from nuking any loan to a managing 
agent Except with the consent of three fouiths 
ot the directors present and entitled to vote 
on the resolution a managing agent of the com 
pany cannot enter into any contract for the sale, 
purchase or supply of goodB and materials with 
the company The making of loans between 
companies under the same management is pro- 
hibited Purchase by a company of the shares 
of another company under the same managing 
agent is prohibited unlc s the purchase is ap 
proved by a unanimous decision of the board 
of directors of the purchasing company A 
managing agent cannot exercise a power to issue 
debentures and except with the authority of the 
directors he cannot invest the funds of the com 
pany A managing agent cannot on his own 
account engage in any business which is of the 
same nature and directly competes with the 
business carried on by the company under his 
management The directors appointed by the 
managing agent must not exceed in number 
one third of the whole number of directors 
S 45 empowers a person to execute deeds on 
behalf of a company in any place situate either 
in or outside British India Under s 46 a 
re gister must be kept by the company to ensure 
that shareholders may obtain information about 
contracts in which directors of the company 
are interested & 50 provides for the dis 

closure of certain details in the prospectus of a 
company, e g , information about the under- 
writing of shares a e the names of the under- 
writers and the opinion of the directors that the 
resources of the underwriters ar< sufficient to 
discharge the underwriting obligations , a 
balance sheet, to be appended to the prospectus, 
for a period of twelve months in respect of a 
business purchased or proposed to be purchased 
by the company , the disclosure of discount 
paid in respect of shares issued, to the managing 
agents , fuller information in respect of property 
purchased or tobe purchased eg as to the charges 
on such property , disclosure of fulli r intorma 
tion as to subsidiarv companies and the sources 
from which the purchased company has found 
the money for its recent dividends, etc Under 
s 54 a document offering shaics or debentures 
for sale is deemed to be i prospectus issued by 
the comapny S 55 is aimed at discouraging 
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floatation of companies with insufficient capital have formed the opinion that the company will 
No illotment can be made of any share capital bo able to pay its debts in full within a period 
of a company unless thf amount stated in the of three years from the commencement of the 
prospectus as the minimum amount has been winding up This is referred to in the Act as a 
subscribed, ind the sum of at least five pi r cent members voluntary winding up A winding 
thereof has tx en paid to the compiny The up in the case of which a declaration has not been 
matters for which provision for the raising of made is ri ferred to as a creditors voluntary 
a minimum amount of share capital must be winding up There are certain provisions 
made by the directors are the following, namely which are applicable to a members voluntary 
(n)the purchase prici of any property purchased winding up eg, the company is empowered to 
or to be purchased, ( b ) any pri liminary expenses appoint and fix the remuneration of the liquida 
and commission payable by the company, (c) tor, the liquidator is empowered to receive 
the repayment of any monejs borrowed in res shares, polities, etc , as consideration for sale 
pi ct of the foregoing matti rs, and ( d ) working of the property of the company for distribution 
capital 8 59 is concerned with a company s among the members of the company , when the 
powtr to issue shares at a discount, the issue of affairs of thi company are fully wound up the 
redi cilia ble preference shares and the issue of liquidator must call a general meeting of the 
further shares to increase the capital of the company for the purpose of laying before it the 
company Undi r s 63 where a receiver of the accounts, within one weekafterthe meeting the 
property of a company has been appointed, liquidator must send to the Itcgistiar a copy of 
every invoice, order for goods, or business letter theaccountand on the expiration of three months 
issued by the company must contain i statement from the registration of the account the company 
that a receiver has been appointed S 70 pro will be deemed to be dissolved Hie following 
vides that the directors must attach to every are some of the provisions applicable to a ire 
balance sheet a report with respect to the stite ditors voluntaiy winding up The company 
of the company s affairs the amount which they must cause a mi ctmg of the creditors of the com 
recommend bv way of dividend and the amount pany to be summoned and thi directors must put 
whu hthev propose to i-arry to the Reserve Fund before the meeting a full statement of the posi 
General Reserve or Reserve Account Under tion of the company s iff urs together with a list 
s 72 the balance sheet of the holding company of the creditors of the comp my and the estimated 
must include pirticulars as to the subsidiary amount of their claims , the directors must ap 
company eg the balance sheet profit and loss point one of their number to preside it thi afori 
account ind auditors report of the subsidiary said meeting the cn ditors and the company 
company The holding company is empowered may nominate a person to be liquidator , the 
to inspect thi books of iccount of subsidiary creditors ire tmpowc red to appoint a committee 
compmies and has rights in respect of them to of inspection consisting of not more than five 
demand investigation S 81 empowers the persons the committee of lnsp etion or thi 
auditors of a comp my to attend any general creditors are empowered to fix the remuneration 
meeting of tin company to explain the iccounts of the liquidator , when the affairs of the com 
S 82 gives the trustees for debenture holders panv ire fully wound up the liquidator must call 
the right tort a ivc and inspeetthe bilance sheets, a geniril meeting of the company and a meet 
profit and loss accounts and uiditors report ing of the creditors for laying the account befori 
Under s 86 the liability of a contributory will the meetings, within one week after the date 
create a debt payable at the time specified in the of the meetings the liquidator must send to the 
calls made on him by the liquidator and unde' Registrar a iopv of the account and on the 
s 87 the surviving coparceners of a contributory expiration of three months from the registration 
who is a member of a Hindu joint family govern of the aciount the company will be deemed to 
ed by the Mitakshara school of Hindu liw ire be dissolved The following arc some of thi 
deemed to be his legal representatives and heirs general provisions applicable to every voluntai y 
S 89 empowers the Registrar to apply for the winding up The property of a (ompany sub 
winding up of a company ind defines the cir ject to prefi rential payme nts on its winding up 
cumstances in which the power may bi exercised must be applud in satisfaction of its liabilities 
S 92 provides that after a winding up order is pan passu, and subject to such a pplica tion must 
made by the Court a public officnl will auto be distribute d among the members according to 
matically become the liquidator until some other their rights and interests in the company Th< 
person is appointed by the Court Under s 96 liquidator has inter alia the power of si ttling 
where the Court has made a winding up order a a list of contributories, of miking calls and ol 
statement as to the affairs of the company must summoning gene ral met tings of the company 
be submitted to the official liquidator 1 ontaining A liquid itor must pay the debts of the compam 
certain specified particulars The official liquida and must adjust the rights of the contributones 
tons alsorequircd tosubnnta preliminary report among themselves The court is authorized, 
to the Court as to certain specified metters on cause shown, to ri move a liquidator and 
S 98 deals with the constitution of a committco appoint inotlu r Costs of a voluntary winding 
ins pection in compusory winding up Ihe com up, subject to the rights of si curi d creditors 
mittec must not consist of more than twelve must be payabli out of the assets of the company 
members being creditors and contributories in priority to all other claims S 106 adds thi 
of the company The Committee has the right following items leoeiving priority in a winding 
to inspect the accounts of the official liquidator up— (a) compensation payable undi r the Work 
Under s 105 when it is proposed to wind up a mens Compensation Ait, 1923, ( b ) sums dui 
company voluntarily, the directors of the com to an employe 1 from a providi nt fund, a pension 
pany are n quired to make 1 declaration, which fund, a gratuity fund or any other fund and (< ) 
must be supported by a report of the company s the expenses of any investigation of the affair 
auditors, to the effi ct that after having made a of a company by inspectors on a report made bj 
full inquiry into the affairs of the company, they the registrar S 107 empowers the liquidatoi 
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where any part of the property of a company 
which is- being wound up consists of land of any 
tenure burdened with onerous covenants, of 
shares or stock in companies, of unprofitable 
contiacts or of any other property that is imsale 
ible or not readily saleable to disclaim the pro 
pt rty with leave of the Court at any time within 
twelve months after the commencement of the 
wind up The disclaimer will ope rate to deter 
nunc fiom its date, the rights interest aud 
li ibilitn s of the company Any person injure d 
by the operation of a disclaimer will be deemed 
to be a creditor of the company to the amount of 
the injury and may prove the amount as a debt 
m the winding up Under s 113 the liquidator 
of a comp my which is being wound up by the 
touit must pay the money received by him into 
i scheduled bank S 116 provides for the 
winding up of companie b incorporated outside 
Biitish India which have lieen earrving on 
business in British India, notwithstanding that 
these have been dissolved under laws of the 
country under which they wero incorporated 
Under s 117 if the balance sheet of a company 
incorporitcd outside British India does not 
i ontain all the information required under the 
Act it must file supplemtntaiy statements giving 
the ( ssential information Every such comp my 
must if the liability of its members is limited 
give full infoimatton of the fact S 118 pro 
lnbits the sale and offer for sale of shares of a 
comp in v incorporated or to be incorporited 
outside British Indn unless certain specified 
conditions as to the prospectus and the form of 
i pplication foi shan s or debentures are fulfill d 
Penalty for the issue of a prospectus or a form 
of application in contravention of the provi 
sions of the section is fine up to five thousand 
rupees 

S( etion 119 contains special provisions ap 
pin able to banking companies A b inking 
company is defined as a eompany which car 
lies on as its principal business the accepting of 
deposits of money on current account or other 
wise subjt et to withdrawal by cheque dratt or 
order Itmij in addition engage in any one or 
more specified forms of business enumerated in 
the section e q act as agents for Government or 
local uithorities contract for public or private 
loans and negotiate and issue the same carry 
on and transact c\cr\ kind of guarantee and 
indemnity business undertike and execute 
trusts and undertake the administrition of estat" 
is i xecutor or trustee A banking company 
whether incorporated in or outside British India 
c innot after txpiiy of two years from the tom 
ni( nee ment of the Act carry on any form of 
business notspe cifled in the section After the 
expiry of the same period a binking company 
(innot employ or bo managed by a manigmg 
(gent A banking company cannot commence 
business unless shares ha\e been allotted to an 
(mount sufficient to yit Id a sum of at least 
fifty thousand rupees is working cipitil and 
unit ss a declaration that the sum h is bee n recei v 
cd bv way of paid up capital his be en file d with 
the K, gistrar Every banking eompany must 
out of the de clart d profits of e ich ye ar and before 
my dividend is declare d transfe r a sum e qui 
vale nt to not It ss than twenty pi 1 cent of suth 
profits to a iesi rve fund until the amount of the 
fund is e qual to the palei up capital It must 
also maintain by way of cash reserve in cash 


I a sum equivalent to at least one and a half per- 
cent of the time liabilities and five per cent 
of the demand liabilities of such company If 
a banking eompany has subsidiary i ompanies 
these must not be anything but banking com 
panics On the application of a banking com 
pany which is temporarily unable to meet 
its obligations the Court is empowered to mike 
an older staying the commencement or eon 
tinuince of all actions and proceedings against 
the company for a fixed period of time S 121 
penalises misapplication of the property of a 
eompany by an oflicei or employee ot the com 
pany and prevents misuse of securities lodged 
with a company by its employees under their 
contracts of seivice and safeguards piovident 
funds 

23 The Durgah Khawaja Saheb Act. — This 
Act changes the constitution of the Com 
mittee of the Durgah Khawaja Saheb Ajmer, 
by reducing the tcim of office of the members 
from life to five years and mcieases the numbei 
of independent Muslim members in the ( ommittee 
so as to provide for popular and effective con 
trol ovcl the Durgah Hazrat Khiwaja Mo mud 
din Chistiand the Endowments attached thereto 
and ensures the proper collection ot income 
disbursement of expenditure maintenance and 
publication of the accounts and observance of 
discipline in the Durgah 

24 The Cantonments (Amendment) Act — 

Section 2 defines certain terms and phrases 
used in the Act Building includes i wall 

other than a boundary wall Fntitled con 
sumer means a person in a cantonment who 
is paid from the Defence Scrvicos Estimates 
and is authorised by order of the Governor 
General in Council to receive a supply of water 
for domestic purposes from the Military Engineer 
Services or Public Works Department Mill 
tary Estates Officer means the officer 
appointed by the Governor General in Council 
to perform the duties of the Military Estates 
Officer Under s i the special power of modify 
ing the Act in its application is confined to cases 
where a Board is superseded under s 51 of the 
original Act and to cantonments in Presidency 
towns S 5 provides for the incorporation of a 
Cantonment Board and the appointment of an 
Executive Office r foi every cantonment The 
Executive Officer must be appointed by the 
Governor General in Council from a Service 
of Executive Officers constituted and controlled 
by Government Ihe Executive Officer will 
be the Secretaiy of the Bond and of every 
Committee ot the Board but he cannot be a 
member of the Board or ot any such C ommittee 
Cantonments art divided into three classes 
namely — (i) Class I Cantonments in which the 
civil population exceeds ten thousand (a) Class 
I Cantonments in which the e ml population 
exceeds two thousand five bundled but dots not 
exceed ten thousand and (m) C lass III ( anton 
ments in which the civil population docs not 
exceed two thousand five hundred In Class 
I Cantonments the Board must consist of the 
following membtis namely — (a) the Officer 
Comm inding the Station (ft) a Magistrate of 
the inrst Class nominated b\ tlie District Migis 
trate (r) the Health Offitci (cl) the Executive 
Engineer ( e ) four Militaiy Officers nominated 
by name by the Officer Commanding the Station 
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(J) seven members elected under this Act The such limits or for any other public purpose 
personnel of the Boards of Class II and Class III The Board, before sanctioning the erection or re 
Cantonments is also specified The Governor erection of a building on land which is under 
General in Council is empowered in the case of the management of the Military Estates Officer 
(a) Military operations or ( b ) serious adminis must refer the application to the MilitaryEstates 
trative troubles, to replace the Board in any Officer for ascertaining whether there is any 
cantonment by a Board consisting of the follow objection on the part of Government to such 
ing members, namely — (a) the Officer Com erection or re erection The Board may refuse 
mandmg the Station ( b ) one military officer to sanction the erection or re erection of any 
nominated by the Officer Commanding the building (a) when the land on which it is pro 
Station (c) one member not being a person in posed to erect or re erect the building is held on a 
the service of the Government nominated by the lease from Government, if the erection or re 
Officer Commanding the Station The term of erection constitutes a breach of the terms of the 
office of such a Board is limited to one year, lease, or (5) when the land is not held on a leaso 
subject to extension by periods of not more than from Government, if the right to build on it is in 
one year at a time and also subject to the con dispute between the person applying for sanction 
dition that the Governor General in Council and the Government Under s 49 a Board 
must restore the former Board if the extraor when sanctioning the erection or re erection 
dinary reasons necessitating its abrogation of a building must specify a reasonable period 
have ceased to exist Under s 6 the Governor after the work has commenced within which it 
General in Council is authorised to extend the is to be completed and if the work is not com 
term of office of all the elected members of a pleted within the period so fixed it cannot b( 
Board by one year m order to avoid adminis continued without obtaining fresh sanction unless 
tiative difficulty Under s 7 in every Board the Court has allowed an extension of that period 
in which there is more than one elected member The Board cannot allow more than two such 
there must bo a Vice President elected by the extensions Under s 51 a Board must direct 
elected members only and from among their the owner lessee or occupier of any land in tin 
number The term of office of a Vico President cantonment to stop the erection or ro erection of 
will be three years or the residue of his term a building„m any case in which the order sane 
of office as a member whichever is less Under tioning the erection or re erection has been 
s 17 every Board constituted in Class I Canton suspended by the Officer Comm indmg in Ghiel 
merit or Class II Cantonment mu-st appoint a the Command and pursuant to the latter s oidei 
Committee consisting of the elected members must direct the demolition or alteration of tin 
of the Board the Health Officer and the Execu building or any part thereof The Board must 
tive Engineer for the administration of areas pay to the owner of the building compensation 
m the cantonment declared by the Governor for any loss actually incurred by him in con 
General in Council to be bazar areas and may sequence of the demolition or alteration of inv 
delegate its powersand duties to such Committee building which has been erected or re erected 
The Vice President of the Board must be the prior to tin dati on which the order of the 
Chunnan of the Committee Under s 19 every Officer Commanding in Chief the Command 
Boird must submit to the Governor General m has been communicated to him Unders 59 tin 
Council a report on the administration of the Board may receive from the Military Engineer 
cantonment b 23 empowers the Board, with bervices or the Public Works Department, i 
the previous sanction of the Local Government supply of water, which must be a bulk supply 
to impose taxes in a cantonment b 45 pro adequate to the requirements for domestic us. 
hibits the erection or re erection of a building of all persons in the cantonment other than 
on any land in a cantonment without the pre entitled consumers The Board must not charg* 
mous sanction of the Board Under s 46 the to the consumers of the water so supplied a rate 
Board may refuse to sanction the erection or calculated to produce more than the sum of the 
re erection of any building, either on grounds payments made by the Board for water received 
sufficient in the opinion of the Board affecting and the actual cost of the supply thereof by tin 
the particular building, or in pursuance of a Board to the consumers Unders 63 no otfenc. 
general scheme s motioned by the Officer Com made punishable under the Act can be 
manding m Chief the Command, restricting tried b> anv Magistrate or by any Bench d 
the erection or re erection of buildings within such Magistrate or any of the Magistrates 
specified limits for the prevention of over crowd comprising the Bench is a member of the 
ing oi in the interests of persons residing within Board 
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India and the League of Nations. 

India is a Founder-Member of the League of 1 She was treated as if she had attained to the 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other same kind of separate nationhood as that 
Member States, a position which she mainly | enjoyed by the Dominions 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 


advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the he If Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed m Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War Great Britain and 
the Self Gov erning Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon theroid thit 
led to the high international platform on which 
sin stepped 

India wis represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
hi Id m London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, md 
it the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930 The report of the Inter 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Impend 
Conference, which w is idopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be autonomous com 
mumties, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to on< another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegnnte to the Crown and freely associated 
»s nnmlxrs of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations * Indn is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula 
The first stage in the direction of estxbhshing 
Responsible Government in lndi 1 was prescribed 
bv the Government of India Act, 1919 but 
the Governor-General of India does not vet 
(to quote agun from the Inter Imperial 
lit 1 itions Committee) hold in all cssenti il 
respects the same position in relation to the 
id ministration of public iff airs in India 

is is held by His Majesty the King Emperor 
in Greit Britain And there are certain other 
respcits in which India s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self Governing Dominions India, for 
ixamplc is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
is one of the States of the Empire she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918 19 
India s membership of the League of Nations 
I>1 ices her in a unique position among ill non 
self governing States Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world She is an original 
member of the I cague by virtue of para 1 
of artu le I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League She is the only original member 
which is not self governing and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members she will so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self governing As a 
member of the League, India waB for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
>*ith the outside world as a separate entity 


India’s Attitude 

On questions coming before the League, 
India his exactly the same rights as anv other 
Member State The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and igreement with 
one another Pirtly as 1 result of her member 
ship of the League and pirtly owing to resolu 
tion No IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter alia 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an idequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the samt representation as the Dominions 
at all intern itional conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by 1 combined 
Empire Delegation On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League s aim3 
In particular in the international Labour organi 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion In many of those confer 
enccs, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common 
wealth One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Geno 1 Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition irom the 
Em [are managed to secure 1 mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships 

India s New Status 

It will be observed tint the situition created 
by India s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Paris Peace Conference md League 
of N itions in the manner m which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of lndn Act Nevertheless as the Secretary 
of State in 1 Memorandum presented to the 
Indnn Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929 showed, It has been the 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India s new status 1 reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits It 
was not leg illy possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum to keep even its 
existence as far is possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible reedom of action under the 
influence of tluir Legislature and of public 
opinion " 
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There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty s Government In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H M s 
Government which resulted m India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty s 
Government He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty o 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain India has 
participated m all the Assemblies of the Le igue, 
fu the mnual session of the Internation il 
Labour Conference where because of her indi 
vidual importance she pla> s a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non 


League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Eoonomic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930 India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, e g , the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co operation Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1921 onwards acted as Deputy Commis 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna 
tional Labour Office and this position was 
preliminary to his being elected Chairman in 
1932 

The year 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together The Bureau is maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contribution by 
the Government of India 

In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
way to adopt the suggestion 
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Labour in India. 

GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and always has been a predominantly 
agricultural country and over sixty five per 
cent of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their principal means of livelihood 
Agriculture by itself, however does not always 
afford either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep 
mg body and soul together Much the greater 
pirt of the land is divided up into small holdings 
which are in the hands of cultivating owners or 
of cultivating tenants who work on the fields 
themselves with as many members of their 
familit s as are able to do so Little outside 
labour is employed and then only during busy 
spells such as at transplanting and harvesting 
tor the purely agricultural labourer employment 
on the land is casual and spasmodic and 
normally the cash wages earned by him are 
remarkably low for the contract of hiring often 
includes a mid day meal Even for the members 
of tho families of the cultivating owners and 
tenants employment on the land is seldom 
perennial and is mostly seasonal It is neces 
sary, therefore for both the smaller cultivators 
ind the agricultural labourers to migrate fre 
quontly to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep the wolf fiom the 
door but the migration is generally always of 
a temporary character and the agriculturist s 
contact with his land is seldom, if ever perma 
nently broken It is this pool — cultivating 
owners and tenants members of their familitfe 
and the landless agricultural labourers — from 
which the manufacturing, transport mining and 
other industries of India draw the bulk of the 
labour which they require Unlike the West 
where large congregations of workpeople have 
been completely divorced from the land and are 
permanently settled in industrial towns and 
cities the proportion of permanent town dwellers | 
in India, as compared with the total population, 
is exceedingly small , and, as has already been 
pointed out above, tin majority of Indian 
industrial workers return to and maintain their 
contact with the land This point cannot be 
overemphasized because it is the most important 
factor for the proper appreciation and under 
standing of the several problems connected with 
Indian industrial labour 

It is no doubt true that in many instances it 
I s * the spirit df adventure or the lure of city life 
which draws the agriculturist from his land to 
the towns In most cases, however the migra 
tion is due to the efforts of the jobber or a 
recruiting agent to st cure the labour which his 
employer requires Many must be the stories 
that aro told to the illiterate and ignorant 
peasant of the attractions of employment in city 
industries — stories the telling of which in almost 


all cas< s is followed by severe disillusionment — 
but still where needs must the devil drives and 
so the stream continues to flow TIil duration 
of the stay in a town or city would depend on 
the extent of the need for cash It miy last 
only for a few wu ks or it may extend to a few 
months In many cases a memtx r of an 
agriculturist s family may bo required to work 
m a town or t ity for years in order to send home 
such remittances as he can from his meagre 
wages but even then there are always frequent 
returns home either for some festive occasion 
such as a marriage or for partaking m the 
obsequies and religious rite s associated with 
a death in the family or for short spells of work 
on the soil during the busy season Such workers 
become semi permanent town dwellers , and, 
as a result of the experience which they have 
gained, are able to set ure employment in skilled 
jobs and to command higher wages and better 
conditions of work 


THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century then was no State control over condi 
tions of employment in any industry in India 
Employers were free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible Hours of labour 
were inordinately excessive rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be There was 
no regulation of the ago at which children could 
be employed there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays , and there was no legislation to safe 
guard factory workers from injury through 
accidents caused by entanglement with unfenced 
machintry in motion Employers thought only 
in terms of 1 s d and forgetting the human 
factor in the labour which they employed consi 
dered their workpeople as a speechless and silent 
part of their factory plants to be worked to the 
limit of the endurance not of the workers but of 
the machinery With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengali, 
C I F, however began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to day would be considered intolerable, and 
unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881 This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children firstly, by proliibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
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of age and also in two separate factories on the familiar with the conditions — nearly all men 
same day , secondly, by restricting their hours engaged in the management of factories — was 
of employment to nine per day , and thirdly, described by the Commission as ‘ a sad tale of 
by requiring that they should be granted four great want on the one side and cruel cupidity 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in on the other Women were employed for long 
accordance with rules to be framed by local periods for 23 hours a day, two or three hours 
governments The lower and upper age limits being the longest time for which they could be 
of children ’ wero fixed at seven and twelve absent They were kept at work continuously 
respectively but the scope of the measure was till they were exhausted (and they were said to 
greatly restricted by fixing the number of opera die frequently as a result of overwork) and wero 
tives necessary to constitute a factory at 100, then replaced by fresh women, if they could be 
by excluding from the operation of the Act found In the busiest season the hands worked 
those factories which did not work for more for several days and nights without stopping 
than four months in a year, and also by exclud There was no other work available, and the 
ing all establishments which did not use mecha wage was 3 to 4 annas for a day of 16 lours with, 
nical power this last exclusion remaining at times, half an anna as bonus for longer hours 
absolute until 1922 The burden of proving The factories were nearly all ill ventilated and 
that an employed person was over seven or they were covered by corrugated iron roofs in 
twelve years of age as the case might be was many cases, while the machinery was generally 
placed on the person accused of employing any j unfenced* The mentality of the time may be 
one contrary to the law The Act contained judged from the fact that the Commission with 
no restrictions in connection with the employ their professed desire to be moderate in their 
ment of adult labour but provision was made for findings urged that in factories working for less 
the fencing of such parts of machinery as would than six months in a year, women and children 
be dangerous if left unfenced and for the reporting should be employed daily for only 16 hours with 
of accidents The appointment of inspectors two hours rest i 
and certifying surgeons was left to the discretion 

of local governments , and the work of inspec The stout opposition put up by cmplovers all 
tion, like most other duties at that time, was over India at the time against further ad\ance 
thrown at once on the district officers in all in legislation for the control of working condi 
provinces District officers had neither the tions in factories made it very difficult for 
time nor the necessary technical knowledge for Government to proceed as expeditiously as they 
the adequate inspection of factories and it was could have wished in the matter, but, at the 
not long before the 1881 Act became almost a same time, Government were not unmindful of 
dead letter in most provinces the need for securing as much evidence as 

possible of prevailing conditions in order to 
Early in 1882, the Coroner of Bombay reported complete their case for greater regulation 
an incident where a boy of 15 after working Large meetings of textile mill workers were 
14 hours m a mill including the whole night, organised in Bombay City by persons interested 
was killed by being entangled in a cog wheel ln labour welfare and memorials praying for 
Of all the provincial governments in India, the better conditions of work m factories were sub 
Government of Bombay has always taken a fitted to Government One such memorial 
progressive lead in matters connected with submitted in 1884 demanded (1) a complete day 
labour , and following the Coroner of Bombay’s of rest every Sunday, (2) a recess of half an hour, 
report, the Bombay Government obtained the (3) the limitation of hours of work from 6 30 a m 
services of an English Inspector of Factories, fco sunset, (4) compensation for injuries and 
Mr Meade King, for a period of six months to disablement and (5) the payment of wages not 
study and make a report on the working of the Iafcer than the 15th of the month following thit 
1881 Act His recommendations included the in which they were earned It is significant 
alteration in the age limits of children from seven that periods of forty and more than fifty years 
to 12 to eight to 13 , the limitation of their had to elapse before the fourth and the fifth of 
hours of work to six per day , the restriction of tJl ese very elementary demands of factory 
the hours of work for females to day light , the workers in India were granted by the State 
creation of a “ young persons class to include 

all up to 16 and the limitation of their hours of A landmark in the history of factory legisla- 
labour and the abolition of the clause limiting tion ln India was a memorandum on conditions 
the definition of 4 factories to works employ of work in factories in the Bombay Frcsidencv 
ing at least 100 persons Mr Meade King s which was submitted to Her Majesty s Chief 
report was followed up by a Factories Cornmis Inspector of factories in England in 1888 bv 
sion appointed by the Government of Bombay in Mr James Jones, an English Factory Inspector 
1884 to consider whether any further legislative who was appointed by the Government of 
measures were necessary The evidence taken Bombay in 1883 as the first permanent special 
by the Commission confirmed the view that Inspector of lactories In India Mr Jones 
conditions were worst in the smaller factories, memorandum was incorporated by the British 
and particularly in upcountry ginning factories Chief Inspector of factories in his report for 
Many of these factories employed less than 100 1886 87 and it makes harrowing reading Most 
persons, and the clause excluding factories which factories worked from daybreak to sunset, 
did not work for more than four months had Sundays were usually working days and, if they 
been expressly introduced with the object of were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
exempting them all from the operation of the the frames There were no proper intervals 
Act The work was carried on mainly by for rest or meals Both women and children 
women and evidence given by all the witnesses were worked for excessively long hours Venti 

• ** Indian Factory Legislation ” by A G Clow, ifA,csi,ciF,rss,zcs 
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lation in most factories was extremely bad and 
sanitation left much to be desired Mr Jones 
urged that pre°sure on the Government of India 
from the Home Government was necessary In 
March 1889, the Government of India after 
consulting local Governments, forwarded to the 
secretary of State for India, definite proposals 
for the modification of the 1881 Act The 
niiin amendments suggested were (1) the 
reduction of the number of workers necessary 
to constitute a factory to 20 , (2) the raising of 
the lower age of children to nine , and ( 1) the 
restriction in the hours of work for women to 
1 1 At the suggestion of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers 
\«sociation, another Factories Commission was 
appointed in 1890 to enquire into factory con 
ditions in Bengal Bombay, the North West 
Provinces and Oudh On this occasion, female 
operatives were strongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of their hours of work if a similar limita 
tion were not made for the hours of male opera 
fives and the Commission therefore recom 
me nded that the Government should have power 
to p\empt any or all women from the clause 
limiting their hours to 11 daily 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to trace the various stages leading up to the 
parsing of the 1891 Amending Act and it will 
be sufficient to state that, as finally passed, it 
rt presented a big advance on the Act of ten years 
before The main features of the new Act were 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
neccssar> to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
ind the grant of the power to local Governments 
to notify concerns employing 20 or more persons 
is factories (2) a compulsory stoppage of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2pm for 
*dl operatives except those employed in factories 
working on the basis of approved shifts (3) 
provision for weekly holidays (4) the fixation 
of the lower and upper limits of the age of 

< luldren ’ at nine and 14, the limitation of 
tluir daily hours of work to seven and to day 
light, and the prohibition of their employment 
m dangerous work, and (5) the limitation of 
the daily hours of work of women to 11, the 
re friction of their employment during 8 pm 
and 5am, and the provision that if women 
were worked for the full eleven hours permitted 
bv the Act they should be given rest intervals 
amounting in the aggregate to at leaRt an hour 
md a half per day Government accepted the 
recommendation of the Commission of 1890 
tor t he exemption of anv or all women from the 
operation of the regulation of their dally hours 
oi work and a wide exempting clause was added 
in the 1891 Amending Act The Act was 
regarded generally as the final word on the 
question of factories and His Excellency Lord 
Landsdowne speaking in the Legislative Council 
at the time said, We believe that the effec t of 
our measure will be to place factory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
accepted here and at home not as a mere 
prelude to still further restrictions but a settle 
mentas final as any settlement of such a question 
can be * 

^part from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in the eighties by humani 
tarian social reformers for the purpose of memo- 


rialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India Trade 
unionism was non existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redre c s The strike as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black 
leg labour 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors m the 
field of Industrial labour m India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
late, to worsen conditions in Indian factories 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electrh ity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
City in 1896 and soon spread to other centres 
in India, resulted in the reduction of the labour 
force in most centres to a third to a half of its 
normal strength The immediate effect of these 
two events was a considerable increase in 
working hours Many of the larger textile 
mills resorted to day and night working and 
evidence is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day Tn Bombay 
City there were actually auctions for labourers 
at street corners The weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute mills, however, began to 
be alarmed at the competition from the mills 
which worked day and night and many of the 
millowners were not unwilling that Government 
should Btep in and prohibit night working alto 
get her Factorv industries were, however, 
<-aved from further restrictive measures owing 
to s»rIous slumps which occurred in both the 
cotton and the jute trades at the beginning of 
the twentieth centurv The problem of limiting 
hours of work of adult workers appeared to have 
solved itself and Government decided that no 
immediate action was necessary The result 
was that an urgently needed reform was post 
poned by a decade 

The ravages caused by the plague were, how 
ever not entirely devoid of «ome good effects 
The heavy mortality caused bv it had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply oi labour naturally led to a considerable 
improvement in agricultural wages Both 
cultivators and agricultural labourers felt that 
there w r as little need to search for additional 
work by migrating to the towns from where 
reports were continually forthcoming of ex- 
cessive hours of work in factories which were 
lit by electricity Such industrial workers as 
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remained in the towns therefore began to feel 
more independent than they did before and 
the beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious 
ness among industrial workmen They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions , and 
wherever employers tried to force those con 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition Black leg labour was not avail 
able to the same extent as before and a few 
stra\ strikes met with instantaneous success 
These carlv successes led to disputts of a more 
widespread and concerted t haracter— disputes 
which resulted in a general allround improve 
ment in wages Employers began to find that 
a spirit of bargaining was slowly but surely re 
plating the old tat it acceptance by the worker® 
of such rates and conditions as they chose to 
offer during the earlier decades of the growth 
of Indian industrialism 

There was no further advance in factor vlegisla 
tion in India for twenty vears after 1891 The 
period 1891 1911 was one of changing conditions 
and of investigation It wa® also marked by 
intense industrial activity in the country There 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway con 
®truction w ith a t ollateral activity in building en 
gmeenng and mining The number of factories 
rose from 656 in 1892 to 2 403 in 1911 and the 
average daily number of persons employed 
in these factories increased from 316,816 to 
791,944 over the same period The cotton and 
the jute industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the demand for labour began to 
get more and more acute as years rolled on A 
greater number of factories began to be lit by 
electricity and night working was quite a com 
mon feature in all branches of the textile in 
dustry Most of the cotton and the jute mills 
however did not work on the basis of shifts as 
they do to day and the same batch of workpeople 
who entered a mill in the earlv hours of the 
morning were expected to continue working 
through the dav and the evening into the late 
hours of the night Hours of work in cotton 
mills in Bomba v averaged fourteen and a half 
and in the jute mills in Bengal fifteen per day , 
and when one thinks in terms of averages one 
must not forget that in averaging there must 
be several units in frequencies higher than 
the average The result of the scarcitv of 
labour was to increase the interest of the employ 
ers in making conditions more attractive 
The raising of wages was one step the provision 
of houses was another Inside the factory 
less was done to make industrial labour 
attractive It was an axiom with a number of 
emplovers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered excessive by those 
who worked The Inspector of Factories in 
Bengal however considered that the large 
number of strikes which were occurring in that 
province in the first decade of the present 
century were directly attributable to long hours 
Criticising the belief that the Indian labourer 
* preferred to do a little work over a long period 
than to work hard for a short period * he remark 
ed that the latter system never appears to have 
been tried so that this opinion may be taken 
an mere supposition ’ and Jn his reports he 
pointed out on more than one occasion that in 
workshops, where hours had always been shorter 


than in textile factories there was not the same 
difficulty in obtaining the labour required 
In a few individual cases, the managements of 
some mills admitted that they had increased 
both their output and their profits substantially 
as a result of reductions in hours but it was to 
be at a much later date that these solitary 
instances were to receive more general 
confirmation 

As far as the hours of work of women factory 
workers were concerned, the 1891 Act had res 
tncted them to eleven per day , but, owing to 
a fairly general demand from women for hours 
coincident with those for men local Gove rnments 
had granted seviral exemptions to individual 
fact ones and groups of factories permitting the 
employment of women during hours parallc 1 
with those for men The restrictivt provisions 
of that Act as far as the employment of women 
was concerned were therefore partially inetfec 
tivc It was hoped, however, that the reduction 
which the Act had made in the hours of work of 
children to seven per dav would result in i 
diminution in the demand for child labour — i 
hope that was not fulfilled, both on account of 
the acute shortage of adult male labour and flit 
higher wages that yverc demanded by able 
bodied men The annual statistics of the average 
daily numbers of persons employed in factories 
show that whereas the numbe rs of men employed 
rose by a little over 147 per cent in 1911 as 
compared with 1892, similar increases in the 
numbers of women and children employe d 
amounted to 164 and more than 175 per cent 
respectively But over and above the employ 
ment of a comparatively larger proportion of 
children, there were flagrant evasions of the 
provisions of the Act both by the employment of 
unde r aged children and by compelling them to 
work for considenbly longer than the permis 
sible hours Both the 1881 and the 1891 Acts 
had provided for certification but this was not 
compulsory and the burden of proving that i 
child whose illegal employment was complaincel 
of was not under the prescribed age rested with 
the accused ( onvictions were difficult to obtain 
because both then as now there is much room 
for honest differences of opinion regarding the 
ages of Indian children No certificates of 
fitness were necessary before children could be 
employed and employers were consequently 
left m a position to do much as they liked 

It is noteworthy that the lead in the matter of 
a statutory reduction in the hours of work of 
adult workers was given by the Bombay mill 
owners 

The agitation against “ Sweated labour 
conditions started by two of the leading 
newspapers and periodicals in India was soon 
taken lip by the operatives and at a large meeting 
of mill workers held in Bombay City on the 
24th September 1905 a demand was made for a 
twelve hour day I Tightened at the prospt ct 
of being faced with a general strike in the cotton 
mills in the city, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to work a twelve hour day up to 
the 1st Dec* mber and a thirteen hour day 
thereafter The Government of India drew up 
a draft Bill and sent it to local Govi rnments for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap 
pointment of a Committee (the Freer Smith Com 
mlttee) to make a preliminary survey of hours 
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»nd conditions of work of persons of all ages 
md sexes employed in factories The Com 
mitfcee recommended the restriction of the hours 
of adult workers to twelve per day and, 
j olio wing the Berne Convention of 1906, also 
recommended that night work for women should 
be prohibited 

APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907 

The findings of the Freer Smith Committee 
mad( the appointment of a Commission inevi 
( ible and the Home Government in October 1907 
innounced the appointment of a Factory Labour 
( ommission with seven members under the 
< hairmanship of the Hon ble Mr (afterwards Sir) 
M T Morrison, ICS The terms of reference 
\ure to investigate, m respect of all factories 
in India, the questions referred to Sir Hamilton 
I ner Smiths Committee, and the various 
suggestions and recommendations which that 
Committee has made The Commission 
mad< a complete survey of factory conditions 
in India, and their report, which was published 
in 1908 gives a comprehensive account of con 
ditions at the time and of the defects of the 
ixisting legislation 

Hit Commission endorsed the abuses and the 
vasions of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in connection 
with the employment of children They found 
tint in Calcutta the headquarters of a factory 
inspect oi from 10 to 40 per cent of the children 
nnploved half time in jute factories were under 
tiie legal age of nine years and that 25 
per cent of the young full timers were under the 
Itgil age of fourteen years In 17 out of 29 
(otton mills visited outside the Bombay Presi 
dint y all the children under 14 years of age were 
regularly worked the same hours as adults 
In nuny factories the provisions of the \ct 
with regard to the weekly holiday and the daily 
lest mti rval were more or less ignored Factory 
inspectors admitted that they knew of the 
( xistenct of these evils and also that they took 
no steps to stop them The Commission stated 
thit inspections of large factories by District 
Magistrates or Civil burgeons was a useless 
formality so far as the administration of the 
fictorv law was concerned and they recoin 
mended that it should be abandoned 

As far as the findings of the Commission with 
regard to the question of the hours of work of 
idult males is concerned, it must be admitted, 
that looked at from the point of view of opinions 
held on the subject to day, they must appear to 
have been of a rather lialting character The 
Commission were unanimously of opinion that 
some limitation was essential but the majority 
Mere opposed to any direct limitation Their 
arguments were — (1) that no case had been 
made out in favour of applying a principle which 
had not been accepted elsewhere , (2) that 
direct limitation involved a restriction of the 
working hours In all factories whereas such 
^fiction was only neoessary in textile factories , 
(3) that it would not be possible to enforce such 
i restriction owing to the necessarily small cadre 
of the inspecting staff , (4) that most capitalists 
were opposed to it . and (5) that if the working 
nours of adult males were limited to 12 or 13 
per day, attempts would be made in the future 


to restrict these hours still further As far as 
women s hours were concerned, they actually 
proposed that the statutory maximum should be 
increased from 11 to 12 It is noteworthy that 
only one member (Dr Nair) dissented from the 
Commission s findings in the matter of adult 
hours Dr Jfair recommended a limitation 
in the hours of adult male workers to twelve 
per day and a continuation of the 11 hour day 
for women with less power to local Governments 
to grant exemptions The findings of the 
Commission were circulated to all provincial 
Governments for opinions and, in the light of 
criticisms received, the Government of India 
drew up a fresh Bill to consolidate and amend 
the law regulating labour in factories This 
| Bill was introduced in the Governor General s 
Legislative Council in July 1909 In drafting 
the Bill the Government of India followed the 
proposals made by Dr Nair rather than by the 
majority of the Commission 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911 

Want of space prevents us from recounting 
the various stagis through which the Bill had 
to go before it was finally passed on the 21st 
March 1911 It naturally evoked considerable 
opposition from all quarters but this was not so 
strong as that which met the proposals of 
Government in the eighties anti the nineties 
It is interesting however to observe that one 
association which submitted a last minute 
memorial to the Select Committee of the Legisla 
tive Council to whom the Bill had been referred, 
after alluding to the protest which in point of 
unanimity and cmphisis has seldom if ever been 
equalled in the case of Indian legislitive pro 
jects , praved th it even at this eh venth 
hour it is earnestly hoped that the revolutionary, 
dangerous and unnecessary legislation contem 
plated should not be persisted in 

The 1881 Act endeavoured to place a limitation 
on the hours of work of children emploved in 
factories The 1891 \ct introduced a further 
limitation in children s hours and, for the first 
time, placed a limitation on the hours of work of 
women The 1911 Act sought to make a begin- 
ning in the restriction of the hours of work of 
adult males by prescribing that men s hours in 
textile factories should not exceed twelve per day 
It was not considered necessary to limit nun s 
hours m other types of factories because it was 
believed that excessive hours were only to be 
found in the textile industry Endeavours were 
made to prevent circumventions of the Act 
firstly by providing that mechanical power 
should not be used in textile factories for more 
than twelve hours per day , and secondly, by 
prescribing that no persons should be employed 
in any factory except between the hours of 
five thirty in the morning and seven in the 
evening In both cases local Governments were 
vested with powers to grant relaxations in cases 
where factories worked on approved systems 
of shifts The provisions of the 1891 Act in 
connection with women s hours were maintained 
but with the difference that the rest interval of 
an hour and a half prescribed for women who 
were made to work for the full permissible hours 
was reduoed This was done in order to limit 
the sprtadover Children s hours in textile 
factories were reduced to six per day and more 
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stringent measures were provided for inspection 
and certification A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories A 
number of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated , but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions 

The 1911 Act was brought into force with 
effect from the 1st of July 1912 The administra 
tion of the new legislation did not prove to be as 
difficult as was anticipated partly because textile 
employers in particular were beginning to 
realise that longer hours with the same sets of 
operathes did not necessarily mean greater 
production and that reductions in hours of 
work wherever they had been brought into 
effect had not reduced efficiency Substantial 
increases in the provincial factory inspection 
staffs did much to prevent evasions of the 
Act but the abuse of the employment of children 
in two separate factories on the same dav began 
to assume more serious proportions after the 
passing of the 1911 Act ‘The reduction in 
children s hours in textile factories, coupled 
with the exclusion of many children owing to 
stricter certification, led to a serious restriction 
in the supply of child labour, and in some 
centres many a child worked a full day under 
two names and with two certificates ’ 

THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR 

Matters in connection with the administration 
of the Factories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914 1918 Metaphorically, the whole world 
was in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
Into it too The large contingents of Indian 
troops which were sent overseas had to be 
supplied with clothing, rations and the munitions 
of war Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to the various seats of war Heavy demands 
were also being made by both belligerent and 
other countries for raw products Here was the 
opportunity for which India had been waiting 
for generations and she was not slow in seizing 
it with both hands Much of her available arable 
land was put under cultivation, and there was an 
immediate and rapid expansion in every 
sphere of her industrial activity Factories 
sprang up everywhere like mushrooms , and all 
available means of transport were requisitioned 
for the carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
ports and to the seats of manufacture Indian 
labour was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services Local Govern 
raents were beseiged by employers with requests 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in nours 
and conditions in factories The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as a result 
of some inspectors having joined the fighting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already overburdened with 
other work All the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two years 


following the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going by the board — but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to be during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages 
They were also not blind to the fact that era 
ployers were making better profits than before 
Prices of all commodities were, moreover, 
rising and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases in 
wage rates — demands which were not always 
granted without strikes , but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and vere short lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro 
longed stoppages of work reached compromises 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
In wage rates at frequent intervals Apprehen 
sive however, of their workpeople demanding a 
continuation of the higher rates after the war 
liad ended many employers all over India and 
particularly in the textile industry in the Bombay 
Presidency resorted to the device of granting 
wage increases in the form of war or dearness 
allowances over the basic rates of 1914 — a 
practice which cotton millowners m the cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and in 
several other centres are adhering to even to day 
In extenuation of their action in this matter 
employers referred to the sliding scale allowances 
dependent on cost of living indexes which were 
introduced in munition and other factories and 
establishments in Great Britain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war 

One of the most vexed questions in Indian 
industry is that of wages and Indian employers 
will not grant increases in rates unless they 
are forced to do so Wages in 1910 17 wert 
undoubtedly higher than what they were in 
1914, but at the same time, real wages (earnings 
expressed in terms of sufficiency in relation 
to the cost of living) were in many centres and 
cases lower than in the pre-war year , and 
consequently, industrial workers were very little 
better off than they were before the war At 
the same time, however, the foundations for 
a better standard of life were being laid Ex 
cessive hours of work, however still continued 
to be the feature in all branches of industry 
and conditions inside the factories had worsened 
Owing to the influx of large bodies of persons 
into the towns, housing became hopelessly 
inadequate and rents soared to heights whUh 
forced several local Governments to pass 
legislation to control them Temporary 
basiees (collections of improvised huts and 
shelters) sprang up everywhere and these were 
a standing menace to the maintenance of the 
good health of town and city populations Many 
of the new factories which nad been erected 
during the war to meet the demand for mum 
tions and army clothing were just mere shelters 
with roofs and sides built of corrugated metal 
Conditions in such factories during the summer 
and the wet seasons were extremely oppressive 
Little attempt had been made to study the 
questions of proper ventilation In the older 
factories or of the manner in which the ill 
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effects of excessive humidification in weaving 
sheds could be mitigated Employers still 
< ontinued to think In terms of dividends and it 
Aould not be Incorrect to say that greater care 
was taken of the machinery than of the human 
( itment in front of it Gaps in muster rolls 
( aused by the serious illness or death of num- 
bers of operatives could always be filled without 
expense , or at the worst, at the cost of a few 
rupees paid to a jobber or a recruiting agent 
but, replacements of uncared for and neglected 
machinery would considerably reduce available 
profits and agency commissions This should 
not however, be taken as indicating that 
tin re were no humanitarian employers 
m India Most of the larger engineering work 
shops were controlled by Englishmen and 
foreigners many of whom had had actual ex 
ptriencc of work in foreign factories before they 
became industrial entrepreneurs in India, and 
in many of these concerns, hours of work were 
reasonable and the welfare of the labour employed 
w is given a fair measure of studious considera 
t on Indian employers were also not lacking 
in pioneer work in the field of industrial welfari 
ind the late Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, the 
lite Mr Nowrosjee Wadia, the late Mr Morarjee 
(jroculdas and the late Mr Bomonjee Petit 
did much to provide decent housing and proper 
medical facilities for the workers employed in 
t I k many large cotton mills which they con 
t rolled in the cities of Bombay and Sholapur 
But taking all industries as a whole, very little 
was done for the welfare of labour and humam 
t trian employers were like the pro\erbial needles 
in a haystack 

THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1914 1918 led the people 
of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
had at last arrived Everybody expected that 
prices would fall, that there would be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would see the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prosperity for industry, 
trade and commerce All these hopes were 
however, destined to be blasted sooner than the 
worst pessimists could have foreseen The 
t nd of the war saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in the form of influenza sweep over the face 
of practically the whole world The ravages 
wrought by this new plague were probably 
the worst in India and it was responsible for 
i total death roll of over eight million persons 
t ontrary to the expectations of the masses 
and also of many who should have known 
better prices instead of falling rose more sharply 
than ever before — due, in a large measure, 
to the unprecedented depreciation in the cur 
r< ncies of most European countries Merchants 
and manufacturers all o\er the world had made 
phenonitnal profits during the period of the 
war— -thirteen large jute mills in Bengal alone 
paid dividends of 200 per cent and over for 
the year 1918 — and with the gradual closing 
down of munitions works and factories engaged 
in the manufacture of war materials, these 
merchants and manufacturers were looking 
mr new fields for investment Property valua- 


tions increased fivefold and more The huge 
reconstruction loans raised by the victorious 
nations were subscribed several times over 
within a few hours of the lists being opened 
Prices of industrial securities rocketed and 
there were still large amounts of liquid funds 
available for further investment Industrialists 
therefore got together and floated big companies 
for transport services by rail, road, sea and air, 
for the construction of new mills and factories 
and for the exploitation of mineral resources 
The most tempting prospectuses were issued 
and both the gullibles and the wiseacres hastened 
in a mad rush to get allotments in the portions 
of the share capital which were available for 
subscription by the public The prices of the 
shares of several ot these new companies doubled 
or trebled even before the share certificates 
had been issued Hectic building activity was 
evident everywhere and this was naturally 
followed by heavy demands for all types and 
kinds of labour 

Similar to the chance which Indian Indus 
trialists had secured at the outbri ak of the war 
waR the one which Indian labour secured at the 
end of it The great influenza epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the nineties was created but on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street corners because as the result of a coun- 
try wide expansion in transport services labour 
had become much more mobile Notwith 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were deman 
ded and were in many cases paid Wages 
in the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages began to become appallingly low The 
beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw the 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre 
vlously unknown Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to and during the war, the 
power of the strike as an economic weapon for 
securing redress of grievances had not been 
generally recognised by Indian labour The 
workers, who were for the most part villagers 
endeavouring to improve their position by a 
temporary allegiance to industry, were sub 
missive and unorganised , and if conditions 
became too distasteful, the natural remedy 
was not the strike but the abandonment of the 
mill or of industry generally As has already 
been pointed out above a number of industries 
were making phenomenal profits and the em- 
ployers could, by concerted action on the part 
of labour have been forced to pay phenomenal 
wages , but strikes on any organised scale up 
to then were rare and the employers as has 
already been pointed out, were not giving any 
thing away unless they were absolutely forced 
to do so Prices, however, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on the existing rates of wages 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted than what 
they were in the matter of granting adequate 
increases in wages themselves without being 
forced to do so the historv of the labour move 
ment in India during the last eighteen vears, so 
far at least as industrial disputes are concerned, 
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might have been entirely different Employers, 
however were deaf to the approaching roars 
of thunder and they had to pay the eventual 
penalty for their short sightcdnesa in this matter 

The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countries Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted | 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler 
able and while trade unions as they are 
understood in the West we re still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised A number of strike 
committees were formod and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted character met with almost 
instantaneous success in several industrial centres 
in India The idea of organisation for the pur 
pose ot st curing conct ssions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everywhere and it was 
not long befon some of the earlier stuke com 
mitttes formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 
previous century in most Euiopean countries 
These carlitr unions were formed with two main 
objects in vnw (1) inerciscs in wages and 
(2) reductions in hours of work The lirst was 
in imperitive economic necessity The second 
had rcuivtd considerable support trom the 
Indian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India m 1916 to « \a 
mine and report upon the possibilities of further 
industrial development in India and to make 
recommendations with ptrticular reft rc nee to 
new opt nings and to assistance by Government 
In the ir rcpoit which w is published in 141S 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favoui of a ten hours day and they 
recommt nded that the possibility of icducing 
tht existing statutory maximum hour-> should 
receive further examination The rt was a 
recurnnct of the influenza epidemic of 1918 19 
in tin winter of 1919 1920 and although it was 
not of such severity as the earlier one it was 
nevertheless severe enough to be re sponsible 
tor a total mortihtv in India of considerably 
over i million The acute shortage which had 
been created in the supply ot available labour 
by the earlie r < pidenue was accentuate el by the 
later one This gave added strength to the 
labour organisations that w< re coming into being 
as the result of the successes which had been 
gamed by the arlier strike committees in the 
matter of wage increases and reductions in 
hours 

The allied problems of excessive hours and the 
shortage of labour were however to be tom 
porarily solved by factors the ope ration of which 
nobod v had fore seen The gradual demo 
bilisation of the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticipation of rc -employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which they 
had secureni during the war Pre war indus 
tries m the belligerent countries could not 
moreover, be re organised at once It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perce ptible decline 
in the purchase of commodities ancl the demand 
for manufactured goexls Production had neecs 


sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula 
ting The spectro of unemployment loomed 
large But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bodies of 
their work people They were therefore 
not unwilling to consider reductions in hours of 
work Some employers who had already 
reduced hours found that production far fiom 
having fallen off had actually improved A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
m all countrii s as the result of the formation 
ot the International Labour Organisation 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION 

The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle m the way of other nitions which 
desire to improve conditions In their own 
countries In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to be 

of special and urgent importance but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which wis entrusted with the task 
of securing as far as practicable the observance 
of tht sc print iple s Tin dutie s of this organisa 
turn which was to be (ont rolled by a Governing 
Body consisting of me mbi rs re pre sc nt ing Gov < rn 
merits employers and labour from all countries 
ot chiet industrial lrnportanet mil from other 
count in s by rotation were to collt ct all possible 
information regaiding conditions of employ 
merit in all countries md to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International labour 
(ontereim which was to meet periodically 
Eich subject a u to be discussed at flist at one 
and liter at two sessions After i lirst pie 
lnninary elise ussion, the vie ws of vanous Me ill be r 
States wue to be invite d on te ntative proposals 
The International Labour Office would the n 
re. examjne these proposals in the light of the 
riticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re 
commendation to the next Conference for a 
final disc ussion and decision It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Membci 
States to introduce 1< gislation in the ir re spective 
countries to dc il with matters eovereel by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Recommendation 

THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the first International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 29th 
October 1919 and sat for a month India, as 
an original member of the League of Nations, 
was among the 39 countries represented The 
Indian delegates were Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent 
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mg Indian employers and Mr N M Josh! 
representing Indian labour The Conference 
was asked to consider proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including the eight hours 
da\ unemployment the night work of women 
and young persons, the employment of children, 
maternity benefits and Industrial diseases 

The < onfcrence met in an atmosphere of 
optimism which later experience has shown to 
be unjustified and this and the inadequate time 
illowed for the examination of the immense 
agenda marie it difficult for it to examine critically 
thf various proposals in detail It is not sur 
prising tin re fore that while the deliberations of 
tin Conh rcnce had a wide influence and none of 
thtir decisions failed to producr its effect in 
legislation, difficulties which became apparent 
lit<r have so far prevented man) countries from 
translating into law the conclusions embodied 
m the molt important Conventions adopted 
I he Washington Confc rence adopted the Hours 
(oinention but as far as India was tonctrned, 
hi r delegates were able to impress the Confeience 
that the id opt ion of an 8 hour day would be 
too rr volutionaiy a change for tin country and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers 
Iht Conference therefore agreed to grint a 
special relaxation in the case of India and it 
w is decided that a beginning should be made 
b\ the introduction of a 60 hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian lactones Act 

Ihe ground for a reduction in factory hours 
had howe \er, already been partially prepared 
b\ the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations m ide in the matters b\ 
thr Industrial Commission had circularised all 
loc il Governments in Tune 1010 on the subject 
After ltfcrring to the possibilit) that shorter 
horns might mean greater pioduction, the 
Government of India in their circular letter,' 
sud that the) believed that there was a con 
sidciabh bodv of opinion among the more 
enlightened factory owners thit the houis of 
libour might well be reduced without injuiious 
effects on the output of the Indiin mills The 
ic plus showed a geneial consensus of opinion 
in t ivour of a ten horn day or a sixty hour week 
I hi subsequent endoisemcnt of a sixtv hour 
week for India by the Washington Conference 
leeched further support from tin workmen 
themselves m the winter of 1919 20 which 
saw the recmdescencc of mdustrul strife of a 
greati r mtinsity than that of the vear befoie 
I lie jirincipal cause again was the fai t that cash 
wagts wore lagging fai behind the continued rise 
in prices and that real wages were again falling 
On this occision, liowiver, the workrmn did 
not limit thtir demands to increases in wage 
i ites done ind their leaders everywhere 
demanded both inert ises in wages and redut 
tions in horns of work Concerted strikes in 
the cotton nulls of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
< awnporc resulted in the employers conceding 
i ten houi day m addition to the granting of 
highu wigts In Maich 1920, the Millowners 
Association of Bombay presented a memorial 
to the \iceroy asking for a statutory reeluction 
nf hours of work in all textile factories in India 
irom twelve to ten The rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten hour elav broke the 
back of all opposition to reduced hours of work 
m Indian factories and an easy passage for 
The necessary legislation was assured 
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CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS 

In this short historical sketch of the growth 
of the labour problem in India references have 
frequentlv been made to the circularisation 
to IocaI Governments by the Government of 
India of the proposals in connection with 
factory legislation and also to the independent 
action taken by the Government of Bombay in 
appointing Committees of Enquiiy to examine 
certain phises connected with the conditions of 
work m factories in the Bombay Presidency 
But apart from these and the examination of 
certain questions connected with libour by 
the factories Commission of 1907 and the 
Industnes Commission of 1916 tilde was 
little coordination bt tween the Centie anel 
the Provinces in matters e onne cte d with 1 ibour 
and there were no provmcnl oi ill India en 
qumes of a generil charutcr into industrial 
wages oi conditions of employment in nidus 
trial estiblishments It is true tint certain 
provinces hid eondueted qiiinquumial en 
qmries into agrieultuial wages but the results 
of these enquiues were of i very meagie and 
limited ehaiactei Lhe participation ot India 
I in International Conferences and the increasing 
interest tiken bv the Indian public in questions 
conne cte el with labour made it necessary both 
for the Gtiv eminent of India ind the Govtrn 
ments of the more industrialised piovinces 
not onlv to conside i the question of the lepiescn 
tat ion of labour in the centnl md provincial 
legislatures but also to alloc ite to special depart 
ments oi offices the administration oi libour 
questions 

I ndn the Devolution Itules (Schedule I, 
Part 2 Buie 2b) tiameci under the Government 
of India Act, 1919 industrial matte rs me lulled 
under the heads fictories end welfare 
of labour fell within the seopc of the provin 
ml legislatures inel the lit ids ngulition 
of mines and inte r provine ill imgi ition 
were central subjects J he Government of 
Indn established i Labour Bureau in the year 
1920 and tht Governments of Tiengil and 
Maeiras created special appointments of laboui 
officers in the same \ear 1 lie Labour Buitau 
of the Cxovernment of India published a series 
of bulletins on certain phases of fit ton woik 
but In tore its utility could lie established the 
office w is abolished in March 192 T on the re 
commendation of the Indian lietrene lament 
Committee J lie lead in the matter oi the 
creation ot a proper and stable department of 
Government with investigates and an ade quate 
statistical staff to deal with all questions con 
necteel with labour was taken In the Govern 
nunt of Bombay who eieated a Labour Ottteej 
in 1921 Further details in connection with 
this office and other matte is dealing with 
Government administration of labour subjects 
w r ill be found m a special section towards the 
end of this note 

THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922 

A Bill to amend the Tactones \ct of 1911 
was introduced bv the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly m March 1921 and 
was passed into law in January 1922 The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
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1st July 1922 The main provisions of the new 
law as It now stood were as follows — 

1 The definition of the term factory 
was improved so as to bring within its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
less than 20 persons At the same time, local 
Governments were invested with powers to 
declare as factories anv concerns which were 
engaged in a manufacturing process and which 
employed not less than 10 persons whether 
power was used or not The exemption hitherto 
enjoyed bv indigo, coffee and tea factories 
was removed , and the clause contained in 
the 1911 Act permitting an abrogation of the 
restrictions relating to hours of work, holidays, 
etc in respect of persons working in a place 
within the precincts of a factory where no 
power was used or where power was used for 
the purpose of moving or working any appliance 
in connection with the bringing or taking 
of anv goods into or out of the factory was 
omitted 

2 Effect was given to the Washington Con 
vention re minimum age of children employed 
in factories by raising the lower limit of the age 
of a child from 9 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 to 15 The restriction of 
childrens hours in textile factories to six per 
da> whi(h was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
made umv er'-allv applu able to all factories The 
provisions relating to the certificates of age of 
children were improved by prescribing that 
onlv those children who were within the sped 
fled age limits and who were fit for employ j 
meat should receive certificates and that the! 
certificates granted to children who were sub 
sequently found to be unfit could be revoked 1 
No child was to be worked for more than four 
hours without a rest interval of at least half 
an hour and no child could be employed in 
two fa< torles on the same daj For employing 
a child in tw 0 factories on the same da> a parent 
or a guardian could be fined to the extent of 
Its 20 

3 Both the 1891 and the 1911 Acts res 
tncted women s hours to eleven per day but 
both Acts permitted relaxations in respect 
of prohibition of night work and the limitation 
of daily hours of women employed in cotton 
gins and presses The 1922 Act restricted 
women s hours to eleven per day and to sixty 
per week and totally prohibited their employ 
ment at night between the hours of 7 p m and 
5 30 a m except in seasonal factories in the 
fish curing and canning industries 

4 The 1911 Act had restricted mens hours 
to twelve per day in textile factories alone 
The 1922 Act restricted men s hours in all 
factories to eleven per dav and to sixty per 
week The further restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act on the working of textile 
factories were removed 

5 All operatives were to be given a com 
pul«ory weekly holiday subject to the limitation 
that no worker would be made to work for more 
than ten consecutive da>s without a holiday 
Provision was also made for the grant of a com 
pulsory rest interval of one hour to all adult 
workers after every period of six hours work or, 
at the request of the employees concerned, of 
two half hour periods after five hours’ work 


In factories working for 8* or less hours a 
grant of an interval of half an hour was 
permissible subject to the consent of the 
operatives and the sanction of Government 

6 Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be permitted in respect of the restrictions re 
the weekly holiday, rest intervals and daily 
and weekly limitation of hours of work of adult 
males employed in continuous process factories 
or in occupations connected with power and 
maintenance plants or in the case of force 
majeure 

7 Provision was made for controlling 
excessive artificial humidification when injurious 
to the health of the operatives (In this con 
nection the Government of India appointed 
Mr T Maloney, a textile expert from Lancashire, 
to make an enquiry into and to make recommen 
dations on the use of artificial humidification 
in cotton mills in India Mr Malonev s report 
was published early in 1922 and most of his 
recommendations were adopted by all textile 
mills without further legislation on the subject 
at the time ) Various other provisions dealing 
with the health and safetv of the operatives 
were al c o incorporated in the new Act 

8 The rule-makmg powers of local Govern 
ments were extended to meet the additional 
requirements of the new legislation and th< 
Governor-General was, in addition, empowered 
to make rules for the adequate disinfection of 
wool used In factories in order to prevent m 
fection from anthrax 

9 The limit of maximum fine for single 
offences against the Act was raised from Its 20<> 
to Kb 500 and a new principle was introduce I 
by providing that a court imposing a fine in 
respect of an offence causing bodily injury 
or death could pay the whole or part of the fin< 
recovered as compensation to the injured or m 
the case of a workman s death to his legal 
representatives 

Subsequent amending Acts were passed m 
1923, 1926 and 1931 but the changes affected 
by these were designed rather to meet admin 1 
strative difficulties which had been experienced 
in the working of the main Act or for making 
improvements of a minor character and not 
for altering anv of the mam principles laid 
down in 1922 Factory staffs were adequate h 
expanded in all provinces by recruiting is 
Inspectors men who had the necessary technieal 
experience and district and other officers who 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
factory inspectorial duties were completed 
divested of them although all district collectors 
were appointed ex officio Inspectors of Factoru 
This was done in order to provide for an earlv 
inspection of a factory in the absence of a proper 
Inspector if a report was received of an alleged 
breach of the Act 

PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 

Indian labour was jubilant at the succe ce c^ 
which it had gained as a result of the passing 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen s compensation in 
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the case of accidents, for the regulation of 
working conditions in mines and for the regis 
tration of trade unions were under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who were 
consulting local Governments on the proposals 
which they had formulated Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has been seen, becoming most disturbing 
to industry were al c o under consideration and 
the Government of Bombay, acting on the re 
(ommenditions of the Provincial Legislative 
( ouncil, appointed an Industrial Disputes 
fommittco in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
'mt Stanley lteed editor in chief of The Times of 
India “ to consider and report on the practi 
cabllity or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industrial 
disputes in their report the Committee, 
after setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
to improve the conditions of employment and 
of the life of their workpeople so as to make 
them more contented and less amenable to the 
influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the linos of the 
Industrial C ourt created by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up in the Bombay 
Presidency and that all strikes which could 
not be settled without Government intervention 
should be referred to this Court The Govern 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the subject I 
which was introduced in the local Legislative 
Council in 1923 24 In the meanwhile how- 
ever, tho Government of India informed the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were proceeding with similar legislation of 
an all India character and they requested the 
local Government to ibandon their own measure 
lhe Workmens Competition and the Mines 
Acts were passed in 1923 and the Trade Unions I 
Act was passed m 1920 but the all India Trade 
Disputes Act was not parsed till 1929 The' 
mun features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described In the special 
sections dealing with these subjects 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in all industries towards 
the end of the year 1922 Some of tho first 
tasks to which the Labour Office created by the 
Government of Bombay 111 1921 had set itself 
w ere to compile a cost of living index for working 
< lasses in Bombay City, to mako an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets for representative working class families 
md to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
of work in tho cotton mill industry m the 
Hombiy Presidency The cost of living index 
tompiled by that office — the first of its kind in 
India — showed that except for a slight fall 
during the earlier months of the year 1920 prices 
had been steadily rising after tho end of the war 
foi the next two years The peak was reached 
m October 1920 Tho annual average of tho 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 
year was 183 A gradual decline, however, set 
n from the beginning of the following year and 
Gu annual average for tho year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on tho figure for 1920 A 
further fall of nine points was registered in the 
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annual average for the year 1922 The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 166 , but 
for the next five years — that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
was within eleven points between 150 and 161 
Tho Iteport of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office showed 
the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
some two thousand representative working class 
families and single men during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no comparable figures were avail- 
able for any other year The report of the 
cotton mills wages enquiry which was published 
early m 1923 showed that the real wageB of cotton 
mill workers in Ahmedabad were thirty three 
per cent higher m 1921 than in 1914 Later 
in\( stigations conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Office have shown that the figures, especially 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
wagt s had been based were very defective but 
tins was not known at the time the report 
was published , and the Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association m ide tho first organised post war 
move in India for wholesale reductions in wages 
by announcing that the wages of all workmen In 
the Ahmedabad col ton mills would be reduced 
by 20 per cent with effect from the 1st April 
1923 The strike of tho Ahmedabad cotton 
mill workers which followed this announcement 
was by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that h is ever occurred in that city It affected 
56 out of 6L working mills, involved nearly 
45 000 workpeople and resulted in a total time 
loss of nearly two and a half million man days 
It began on the 1st April and lasted till tho 4th 
June On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of which wages were to 
be reduced by 15 fr per cent instead of by 
20 per cent I abour received a rude shock and 
it was felt that the turning of the tido had 
set in 


There can be no doubt that as compared with 
the standards of wage rates and prices which 
were prevalent during the peak period of 1920, 
real wages continuously improved with tho 
[steady decline in the level of prices which first 
set in in the month of November of that 
year The point, however, is whether the 
wage rates of 1914 and 1920 were sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of life Studying 
the question from such fragments of statistical 
information as are available the answer must 
be definitely in the negative Contemporary 
observers of those periods give harrowing des- 
criptions of insufficiently clad half starved and 
unkempt men women and children rising 
from street pavements in the cities in the early 
hours of tho morning and dragging their bodies 
to their factories and places of employment 
to earn pittances of an averago of six to eight 
annas (six to eight pence) a day for work lasting 
for anything between twelve to fifteen or more 
hours per day and although this description 
could not apply to all industrial workers in 
India.it did apply to fairly large proportions of 
them, and the remainder were not very much 
better off Judging tho standards of life of 
Indian workers in 1914 from the standards 
which labour in all the industrialised countries 
of tho world aro endeavouring to maintain 
to day, they must be considered as appallingly 
low and one can well sympathise with Indian 
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workers for attempting to clothe and feed 
themselves and to live as human beings ought 
to be able to do 

In an earlier paragiaph it was stated that in 
granting increases in wages during the period 
of high prices between 1917 and 1920 cotton 
mill owne rs had resorted to the device of giving 
the inert istsm the foim of percentage additions 
to wai or dearness allowances over tin basic 
rates of 1914 or of some either yeir betwet n 
1914 and 1917 I 11 the cast of the cotton mills 

in Bombay City these allowances had amounted 
to 80 per unt over basic ratt s for weaveis and 
to 70 per cent for spinneis and women In 
1918 1919 when cotton mills were making 
phenomenal prolits, the Bombay Millowncrs 
Association met demands for a participation in 
these profits bv sanctioning an mnual bonus of 
out months piy for all cotton mill workers in 
liombiy City provided a full pars service hut 
been put in during the year for which the bonus 
was pud Proportionate bonuses were to be 
paid to those who had soned for lesser periods 
llus bonus v\ is paid innually for the years 
between 1919 and 1923 , but at the beginning ot 
the \ear 1924 the A6 Scki if ion decide d that the 
piofits made during the preMous year would not 
justify the payment of the iimiul bonus This 
bonus had come to be regirded bv the woikeis is 
a definite part of their w ige contract and when 
it was not paid in the middle of lanuiry with 
the wages for Be umber is it usuilh w is, the 
workers of all textile mills in Bombry City went 
out on strike The Government of Bomba} 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
ot bn Jsorimn Mitleod C hn f Justice of the High 
Court of Judicature of Bomb iy , is ifaet finding 
body to cotiskU r the mtun and bisis of the 
bonus which li id bee n grante d to the e mployees 
in the cotton mills of Bointm sinee 1919 end to 
tieelaie whether tile employees lnd estiblishcd 
any enforceable tluin, eustomai\, legal 01 
equitible to the piynient of such a bonus 
r lhc Committee Were ilso re <jue steel to enquiie 
into the piollts made by the Bombay mills 
between 1919 and 1923 tnel to repeert on the 
contention of tin mjllowners tint the profits of 
1923 did not pistil} the pi\ limit of the mniiil 
bonus 3 lit rt]K)rt of the Committee w is 
e ntirely in fa\emr of the employers inti the strike 
was broken immediately iftei its publication 
but ne>t before the industry lnd lost marly eight 
million working days 3 his strike was greater 1 
in proportion thin any previous strike which 
had occurred 111 the country It would be 
interesting to observe that as far as the question 
of the equity of the bonus was concerned, the 
Committee he Id that the millworkcrs had not 
established any enforce ible claim, customary, 
legal or equitible to the payment inmnlly of a 
bonus by whieli we mean tint in our opinion 
such a claim would not be upheld in a couit 
of law ’ 

ABOLITION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES 

The next big concerted attack by emplovcrs 
on wage rates in India was made in 1925 by 
the millowncrs in Bombay City The cost ot 
living Index remained more or less stationary 
but the cotton mill industry was passing through 
a period of severe and unprecedented depression | 


and the Millowncrs Association, Bombay, 
de cided to reduce the dearness allowances by 
20 per cent with effect from the 1st September 
1925 3. his decision, if it had been accepted 

bv the workers would have meant an all round 
average cut of about 12 per cent 111 their earn 
ings Tlioy were not likely to take it lying 
down, hut as is usual with strikes in India, no 
warning was given of the thn itened stnke 
On the 15th September 1925 33 249 workeis 
from 15 nulls suddenly clowned tools and by the 
Otli of Octeilxr there wis a complete stoppige 
of woik in all the textile mills m the < ity met 
mliod of Bombay The Government of Bombay 
held s< veial conference s with the representatives 
of both sides and seve nil proposals and counter 
proposals were consideied but neither of the 
paities appeued likely to give in On this 
occasion, however, the Government of India 
camo to the loscue of both the cotton null 
industry and the labour cmpleivcd in it by 
suspending for the re m under of the financial 
yeir, the collection of the exuse duty of 3J 
per (cut which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in Jndn for several years past 
I he Millowners Assomtion hid given repeated 
ftssur in ccs to both the Gove mine nt of India 
and the local Government tbit the old rates 
of wages would be rtsteireel if tlie (Vise dutv 
were abolished and tlie stuke thou fore virtually 
ended is soon as the Vieeroy s Sjxn il Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
wis published at the end of November Each 
of the successive g< ncral strike s which occurred 
111 the cotton mill industiy in Western India 
ix tween 1923 and 1928 was moic severe in 
intensity thin its predeeissoi uid the strike 
of 192 > wis no exception it resulted in a 
loss of ne illy eleven million wen king man days 
to the industry and the woikpceiple lost consi 
dcriblv more thin 1 eroio and 1 quaiter ol 
mixes in wiges But the stiike was 1 gnat 
victoiy for tilt woikeis and showed that, in 
spite of their illiteracy anel in idc quite orgam 
sat mil they were aide to take conceited action 
anel to offer a stubborn n sustain c agunst any 
ittaek on their wages At tlie sunc time 
howevti, it is signitie int that the employers 
did not give way until they had seemed fmni 
Government a com* ssion for which they hid 
prissed lx fore arming at the decision to effect 
a cut in wages 

It will have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industrial disputes tint occurred in tlie textile: 
industry in Western India 1 his should not 
bo taken to me in that other lndustiies and the 
other preivmees in India wcie not troubled with 
industrial strife As soem as Indian labour 
had leilised the potential value of the strike 
as a we ipon for securing redre ss of giicvanccs 
strikes began to get extremely frequent anel 
the quinquennium 1921 1920 saw the outbreal 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two million workpeople and causing a 
total loss of thirty se ven and a quart* r million 
working days Of these , 146 disputes involving 
57a, 670 workpeople and resulting in a loss ot 
ncailv three and a half million working clays 
occurred in the jute mills in Bengal Strikes 
in the jute mills are ne>t of such frequent occur 
renco or as severe in intensity as they are in the 
eotton mill Industry, und the main reison 
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for tins appears to be that the jute industry Is 
almost entirely under British management 
and under the control of men who take greater 
pains m understanding the problems connected 
with the labour which they employ The 
numbi r of disputes in the cotton mill industry 
in the whole of Inch* during the sanio quin 


qucnnmm was only three and a half times 
as great as that in the jute industry but 
the total loss in working diys was nearly seven 
tunes as much and amounted to nearly twenty 
five million man days Summary statistics 
for the main industries ire incorporated in the 
following table — • 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1021 25 


Industries 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number of 
workcis 
involved 

Man d iys lost 

Cotton spinning and weaving 

505 

815 541 

2 4 967,386 

Jute 

146 

575 570 

3,454,356 

Engineering (excluding railway workshops) 

65 ' 

71 590 

1,031 779 

Hallways (including railway workshops) 

) 

59 

135,254 

3,687,504 

Mines 

29 

30,632 

261,198 

Others 

350 

291,327 

3,915,681 

Tot il 

1 154 

1 919,714 

37 317,904 


It is significant that although only 59 of the 
total numbei of 1 1 A strikes 111 the period under 
review occuired on Indian railways (including 
railwiy workshops) and that the total number 
of woikpeoph involved was less thin a quarter 
of those involved 111 disputes in jute mills, the 
loss in man dav s was a cjuartir of a million diys 
more The group others in the ibove t iblc 
indudes ports, load transport services muniei 
palitips pte Ibis gioup il o 1 1111 c in for its 
fur share of industrial strife with ioO strike sand 
a total loss of ncarlv four million man diys it 
is not possible 111 this short note to unly-e the 
( auscs mil the it suits of these 1 1 54 disputes by 
industries It may be interesting, however 
to state tint as far as ( uiscs arc tom t rut d, 64 L 
strikes or 55 per cent of tilt total number of 
disputes during the quinquennium irost over 
questions of piy md bonuses 239 or 21 per 
tent ov tr mattt rs connected with personnel 
and 274 01 24 ptr cent over otliei matteis If 
the n suits are siniilarlv analvsed 2U0 stnkes or 
17 pt r c t lit of the total emh d entirely in fa v our 
of tin workers and 7G2 01 67 per cent 111 favour 
ot the employers In 179 01 in 16 per tint of 
tin disputes, the workers were only putiilly 
sutte sful No statistics ire available to show 
the t vtent to whit h trade unions in India played 
1 direct or indirect part in conducting these 
disputes or in bunging about settlements but 
from the personal experience of the compiler of 
this note, he < 111 say that this was, except in 
the t ase of some of the bigger strikes, very small! 
indeed Quite an appredable number of the 
disputes under Consideration aiosoover matters 
connected with personnel This head inc ludes 
demands for the dismissal or reinstatement of 
particular indi v iduals, geneially jobbers in textile 
mills , md chargtmen, inukadams and maistries 


in other industries It is the personnel strike 
which is the most injurious to industry as it 
occurs with extreme suddenness and without 
previous notice 

A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE 

Tin two years 1026 and 1027 were as com 
pir<d with the quinquennium which his just 
been reviewed a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employ td and al o for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation JLhcrc was a slight revival in trade 
md employ eis alter the bittu experience which 
they hid had of disastrous strikes most dis 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned Governments and employers had 
completed extensive mdustrnl housing 
c hemes manv employers hul expanded 
their activities for the welt ire of their work 
people and the cost of living index w is steadily 
on the decline Ihe administration of the 
tutory liw hid been improved by the 1922 Act 
mil the ivenues foi ev isions were so birricadcd 
as to make breeches ol the law most dithcult if 
not impossible Hours of work, is compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted ot sulhuent rest and 
also ofsomercUxitionandreire ition Absences 
1 from woik be gm to get more frequent All 
| these and other lac tors were conducing to a 
decided improvement 111 the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 
1 ibour The c hief Inch an industries were how 
ever, still showing adverse balanc cs in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return 011 the capital 
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which they had invested in industry The share 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat 
restive, and harangues at the annual general 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enough to be 
noticed The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926 had 
also made a number of recommendations aiming 
at a more efficient conduct and management of 
cotton mills in India The more progressive 
firms, thereupon began to devise ways and means 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 
production at less cost The methods of rationa 
lisation which had been successfully attempted 
in the West received a measure of studious con 
sideration and three go ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City — Messrs E D. 
Sassoon and Company, Me c srs James Finlay and I 
Company, and Messrs Killick Nixon and 
Company — decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs E D Sassoon and Company were 
the agents The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill 

The annual average* for numbers of industrial 
disputes, workers involved and total time lost in 
the cotton mill industry in India for the five 
>ears 1921 to 1925 were 101 strikes, 163 068 
workers involved and 4,993,477 man days lost 
The corresponding averages for the two years 
1926 and 1927 were 58 strikes, 29,400 worker*? 
involved and 214,564 man days lost — figures 
which speak for themselves The advent of 
rationalisation in Indian industries synchronised 
with the entry of the principles of communism 
into the country and the formation of the 
Workers and Peasants Party on models similar 
to those obtaining in Bolshevist Russia Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most flimsiest of pretexts 
The immediate object of these communists was 
not so much to improve the condition of indus 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages 
of work in industry thereby sending batches of 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villages 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of 
stable Governments 

THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDIA. 

The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries through 
their almost complete domination over labour 
They engineered large scale strikes in most 
industries and brought several to the verge of an 
almost complete standstill It Is significant, 
however, that the workers in the mining industry 
and in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad were free 
of their evil machinations The Indian Mines 
Act of 1923 had not given miners the same hours 
as factory workers and had permitted a twelve 
hour day , and most miners live close to the 
mines in which they are employed This to 
gether with the fact that few mines are situated 
c’ose to easily accessible towns left the miners 


free of communist control Cotton mill workers 
in Ahmedabad are in a peculiarly happy position 
owing to the excellent conciliation and arbitra 
tion machinery which exists in that centre for 
the settlement of industrial disputes One of 
the earliest trade unions in India was that of the 
cotton mill workers of Ahmedabad Very 
fortunately both for the industry and for the 
labour employed in it this union has been under 
the control and influence of Mr M K Gandhi 
and Mr S G Banker, and under the management 
of two extremely able, far sighted and level 
headed men in the persons of Messrs Gulzarilal 
Nanda and Randubhai K Desai With com 
mendablc farsightedness the Ahmedabid mill 
owners had agreed to the formation of a 

rmanent arbitration board consisting of Mr M 
Gandhi as the representative of labour and 
the Chairman of the Millowncrs Association as 
the representative of the employers All dis 
putes which could not be settled by conciliation 
between the union and the management of the 
Mill or mills concerned or by negotiation between 
the union and the Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association were to be referred to the permanent 
arbitration board for settlement In the event 
of the arbitration board failing to reach an agreed 
solution, the constitution laid down that the 
matter should be referred by the boird to an 
agreed sarpanch or umpire whose decision would 
be final and which both parties to a dispute 
would be bound to accept Although there ha\e 
been many strikes in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills during the last fifteen years — mainly over 
questions of personnel and rates — the Ahmed 
abad cotton mill industry, except for the big 
dispute which occurred in 1923 o\er the question 
of a reduction of 20 per cent in wages, has been 
entirely free from the type of general strikes that 
have occurred at frequent intervals in the 
Bombay mills and this has been entirely due to 
the steadying influence exercised over the workers 
as the result of the impassionate and thorough 
examination of their grievances and demands 
by the permanent arbitration board 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the year 1928 was that in the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
responsible for the loss of over twenty two 
and a half million working days out of a total 
of over thirty one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year The direct 
cause of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
the middle of April to the beginning of October 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain millowners to introduce 
' rational methods of work in their mills 
And although it must be admitted that the 
communists had no hand in the starting of this 
strike by the downing of tools by tho workers 
in the Currimbhoy Ibrahim group of mills, 
they rapidly assumed control over affairs once 
it had begun and they saw to it that the con 
flagration soon spread to every mill in the city 
and island of Bombay There were four small 
unions of cotton mill workers in Bombay City 
at the beginning of the year 1928 The most 
important of these was the Bombay Textile 
Labour Union formed by Messrs N M Joshi 
and R R Bakhale, members of the Servants 
of India Society in 1925 These unions formed 
a strike committee for the conduct of this 
strike The communist leaders formed a new 
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association of workmen in the industry and 
called it the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
which they registered under the 1926 Act 
This union also formed a strike committee of 
their own The two committees were acting 
in opposito directions for some time but wiser 
counsels prevailed and they agreed to drown 
their differences and to form a Joint Strike 
Committee of thirty members — 15 from each 
side This committee carried on several 
negotiations with the Millowners Association, 
Bombay , and the Hon ble the General M( mber 
of the Government of Bombay Sir Ghulam 
Husem Hidayatallih, presided at several 
conferences to which the representatives of 
both sides were invited When the strike 

first broke out neither side had made 

demands The Joint Strike Committee how 
ever, soon formulated demands which are now 
historically known as The Seventeen 
Demands These demands were met by the 
owners by a scheme of standard wages for all 
mills in Bombay City framed on the basis of a 
reduction of 7* per cent in weavers wages 
Sep crate schemes of standard rates were put 
up for mills which intended working on the 
basis of ritionalisation The Joint Strike 
Committee drew up their own lists of standard 
rates At a later stage, the Association pro 
post d a body of uniform standing orders or rule «- 
of conduct for the operatives of all mills in 
t lie city It was obvious that these various 
demands ind counter demands, schemes and 
counter schemes could not possibly receive the 
adequate and careful consideration which they 
d< served, in an atmosphere of turmoil and 
hatr< d The communist leaders of the Joint 
'■'trike Committee harangued huge mass meetings 
of the strikers daily on the principles and 
advantage s of communism Relief measures 
were organised but funds amounting to less 
tlnn two lakhs of rupees could not support 
nearly a lakh and a half workpeople for a 
pc riod of nc arly six months and large batches 
of cat ton mill workers consequently left the 
city for their homes and villages 

APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay again convened 
another conference of the representatives of 
both wide s under the chairmanship of the 
Hon ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hiday italla h 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off tho strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 
questions under dispute The Hon ble the 
Gcnoril Member gave the nocessary undertaking 
on behalf of Government, and the terms of 
n ieicnce were agreed upon at the conference 
i he strike was accordingly called off as soon 
^ Government announced the appointment 
ot the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Bon ble the Acting Chief Justfbo of the High 
Court of Bombay, Sir Charles kawcett 
i T* 1 ? c ] ell berations of the lawcett Committee 
i: * or over ^ ve months and their report 
which was published on the 20th March 1929 


still continues to be one of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Millowners Association for the standardization 
of wage rates and for the fixation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types of 
machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was justification for the 
Association s proposal to effect a cut of 7$ 
per cent in weavers wages there were reasonable 
objections to be urged against its adoption 
The Committee recommended that tho As°o- 
ciation should drop the proposal if the labour 
leaders agreed to give their co operation in 
working the scheme for the standardisation of 
wages The Committee also held that that 
part of the standardisation scheme which was 
called tin Rational or Efficiency ’ 
system and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for the extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable The 
Committee further held that the Associations 
proposils with regard to standard standing 
orders for the operatives about the conditions 
of their employment were, in the main, fair and 
reasonable With ligard to the seventeen 
demands formulited by the Joint Strike Com- 
mittee some of tlu demands which were con 

sidercd to bo fur and reasonable were — 

(a) That the millowners should not vary any 

of the prevalent conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations , and that 
the Association should not permit its 
individual members to vary the condi 
tions of service to the disadvantage of 
the workers without the sanction of 
the Association , 

(b) Rates of new varieties should be fixed 

by the Association in consultation with 
the representatives of the workers’ 
organisations , and that all piece rates 
should be posted departmcntally in 
detail , and 

(c) That there should be no victimisation of 

nun who had taken part in the strike 
or any union activities 

Among the more important demands which 
were held to be unfair and unreasonable were 
those relating to the granting of substantial 
increases in wages to those workers whose 
average monthly wages were less than Rs 30 
and the abrogation of the new orders which had 
been issued requiring certain workers to clean 
their own machinery and to carry tickets of 
attendance On balance, the findings and 
recommendations of the Fawcett Committee 
were more favourable to the workers than to the 
employers The other important strikes during 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company s Works at Jamshedpur, the 
East Indian and South Indian Railways, in the 
I ort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 
Sholapur and Cawnporc Want of space pre- 
vents a detailed description of these disputes, 
but it may be stated that a significant feature of 
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the disputes during the year 1928 was the growth 
of picketing and intimidation which in some cases 
resulted in violence and bloodshed In the 
Bombay Cotton, the Bengal jute and the two 
railway strikes the police were compelled to 


resort to firing in order to prevent the strikers 
from causing linury to person or damage to pro 
perty The following table gives, by industries 
the main statistics in connection with the disputes 
of 1928 — 


Glassification of Industrial Disputes m 1928 


Industries 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Numbtrof ] 
woikers 
involved 

Days lost 

Cotton and woollen mills 

. 

110 

| 323 484 

2 4,851,274 

Jute mills 

19 

64,524 

1,556,808 

Engineering workshops 

11 

37 688 

3,148,706 

Railways (including railway workshops) 

9 

49,400 

l 874,313 

Mines 

1 

638 

5,104 

Others — miscellaneous 

53 

31,117 

211,199 

Total 

203 

506,851 

31,647,404 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS OF 1929 

The result of the general strike in the Bomba > 
cotton mills in 1928 was a great moral victory for 
the communists and the membership of the 
Bombav Girni Kamgar Union which they had 
formed during the earlier da\s of the strike 
was reported as having reached the enormous 
figure of 55,000 within a few months aft< r the 
conclusion of the armistice of the 4th October 1 
Government were, however not allowing the| 
communists to ride rough shod over industry 
and labour as they did m that year and thirty 
of the more prominent and avowtd communists 
were arrested in March 1929 under section 121 A 
of the Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy 
under the direction of the Communist Interna 
tionaland other associated bodies to deprive the 
King of the sovereignty of British India , but 
not before their doctrines had resulted in a 
considerable loss of life and property in Bombay 
City Towards the end of the previous year 
they had organised another large scale strike of 
the workers of the oil companies in Bombay 
This industry is manned by a considerable pro 
portion of Pathans and the highly inflammatory 
speeches which the communists had delivered 
to the strikers in both the cotton and the oil 
strikes were responsible for the outbreak, in 
Bombay City, on the 3rd February 1929, of riots 
and disturbances on a scale which the city had 
seldom experienced before liioting lasted for 
several days and martial law had to be declared 
before it could be quelled The net result of the 
riots was a death roll of 149 persons and de 
struction and damage of property valued at 


several liklis of rupees The Riots Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to inquire into the causes and the 
handling of these riots found that thiir origin 
was in the spetches which had been delivered by 
communist igitatois during the cotton and the 
oil strikes 

AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES 

The widesprtad industrial strife of the year 
192* brought out several facts in connection 
with Indian labour prominently to the suifau 
Ihc most important of these was that t lit 
workers employed in Indian industries had a 1 irge 
accumulation of grievances which n quired eirly 
examination and redrtss, if possible A very 
large majority of the settl< mints of the disputes 
that had occurred in the dicade following the 
r nd of the Gn it War were hardly settlements 
at ali if the word is considered in the sense of 
solutions acceptable to both sides In most 
cases the workers had been beatni into sur 
render owing to the f<ar of urn mployment 
(onsequrnt on their placts being tilled up by 
blackleg labour or were forced into submis 
si V( ness as the result of the complete exhaustion 
of their rtsourcts Although the trade union 
movement liad penetrat* d into most industrif s it 
has not even >< t, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton textile industry in Alimeda 
bad, covered the majority of the workers in any 
particular units or groups of units , and in no 
case had any union collected at sufficiency of 
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funds to finance a strike Veiy few ot the exist 
ing unions had secured complete recognition by 
the employ* rs concerned and in most cases the 
illiterate workmen had no level headed persons 
to argue then cause with their omployeis In 
those ( is< s where stnkcrs had m< t with com 
plete or partial since ss the settlements wire 
mostly of an exceedingly patchwork chtracter 
md it was obvious to any observer tbit f< w of 
t lie existing sores had been pe irnanentlv healed 
|i mploveis were stillthinking of wage sin ti rms of 
t ompaiison with the levels of the pro war ve ir 
and not trom the point of \ lew ot their sutthn ney 
toi the maintename of 1 decent stmdurd of life 
No lit* mpt was unde to enquire as to how fir 
mv paiticulir wage could be considered is a 
minimum wige and ill disc ussions centreel round 
t lie d< te 1 mm it ion of the percentage increase ove r 
the U ve is of 1914 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS 

In an e arhei section re fe re nee h is been m idr to 
the thre e gre it pie e e s of Indi in 1 ibour le gisl it ion 
])isstd in tlie y< irs 1922 and 1021 (1) I he 

I ie torus Aet of 1022 (2) Ihe Indian Mines Act 
1021, and (1) The Workmens (ompensition 
Aet 1023 These Acts had conti rre el seviril 
benefits privileges ind idvantigis on fndun 
workmen but is compared with similar pie e e s 
of legislition In the other indiistinlised countries 
of the world thev we u of an e xen dinglv limited 
sco]x inel (inricter I his wis due to the fiet 
that in tifieling new ground tin Government 
of Inrin hid necessuilv to pioeeed with e 11 cum 
spection indameasuie of caution 1 he origin il 
pioposals formulated by the Government of 
India h id in all case s, !xe« n conside lably modified 
ind wlnttled down as a result of the opinions 
given by the provine ill Govei nine nts and the 
opposition of employers orginis itions when the 
pioposils 01 the Bills biseel 011 tliese pioposals 
were eneulited foi opinion Still tuither 
modltle it ions Ind to in aecepted by Government 
mtlie ce ntr il le gislituic in eude r to ensure 1 safe 
pisngc loi < ich me isure Gre it ciedit must 
however be given to that gre it stalvv irt of 
Jndi m 1 iboui Mi N M Toshi who Ins fought 
many 1 liaiel battle on the ltoor ot the Jxgisli 
tive 4ss( rnbly dining the list fiiteen yeais on 
be half of indnn 1 ibour 

MR N M JOSHI 

Under the (lovei nmuit of Tndn Aet 1919, one 
seat (nomination by Government) is received for 
fuel 1 in labour Mi N M Joslu Ins been 

nominated to represent Indian labour it each 
successive Assembly mnu tlu introduction of 
tiie re foims He lias atte neleel scverxl sessions 
of tlie International Labom Conferenee and is a 
•nernbei of the Governing Body ot the Inteina 
tlonal I abom Oiganisation Of all the labour 
J< uiers m India, Mr Joshi has bad unique 
opportunity s ejf studying almost all questions 
connected with 1 ibour and there is today 
no body m India who is better qualified to speak 
on behalf of Indian labour as a whole Mr 
loslu lus sue eessfully moved \arious re solutions 
ootli 1 in the Indian Le gislative Assembly and at 
the Intel national Labour Conference for cnejui 
F lts J^to several phases of conditions of employ 
dentin Indian industries and for the introduction 


of new labour laws for India If India, to day, 
has a code of labour laws which compares very 
axourably with the similar codes of other 
countries it is due large ly to the influence and the 
piessure which Mr Joshi lias brought to bear on 
the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in the matter 

APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR 

He verting to the labour laws of 1922 1921, 
seven years administration of these laws 
ihad brought several iltfccts to light Ceitain 
administrative delects had been rectified by 
Amending Acts but it was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation was of a very halting 
chancter and that it did not go iar enough 
Several trade union leaders who had attended 
ten successive sessions of the Internationa) 
Iaboui Conference as Labour Delegates or 
Advise rs had availed themse lvc s of the opportuni 
ty offe re d by their being sent to Geneva ot making 
enquiries and studies of labour questions in 
European countries before returning to India 
After tlu ir return to India these ie aeleis started 
newspaper and platform agitation for both 
reform ind expinsion of the existing law9 
The se de mauds coupled with the great industrial 
unr< st prevalent in India at the time made a 
complete survey md investigation by an im 
paitial body inevitible and in the midcile of the 
y ear 1929 the Gov t rnrncnt of India announced the 
appointing lit by His Majest y the King Lmjeeror, 
ot a Itoy il Commission on Indian labour 

to enquire into and report 011 existing con 
ditions ot i ibour in industrial undertakings 
ind plantations in British India , on the health 
t then my and st ind ird ot living of the workers , 
and on tlie re latkms between the employers 
and the employed and to mike recommenda- 
tions 'ihe lite lit Hon J II Whitley was 
appointed Chairman Tin other members ot 
th< ( ommission were th< Rt Hon Shrlmvasa 
Sistri re Sir \1< x inde 1 Mm ray Kt , f BF 
S 11 Ibrahim Itahuntooli K( si, kri Cl*, 
Sir Viet 01 S issoem B irone t 1)< w in ( human Lai 
M 1 v Miss Beryl M le Boer Bowel Deputy 
C hit t Inspecfoi Tiuk Boirds Jnglind and 
Messis A G Clow, fsi c 1 1 I 0 s } N M 
Toshi Mi y Kabecruddm Ahmed MIA 
U D Birli Ml v ami John Cliff Assistant 
G< ne t il Seeictaiy Tr insport and Railway 
Woikers Union England Mr S Lall ICS, 
and Mr A Dibdin fiom the India Office T ondon 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr A 
H Green Yssistunt Secretary Mr S R 
Deshpande \ssistant C eunnnssioncr of labour 
Government ot Bombay was appointed 
Statistician and 1 1 Col A J H Russe 11, c B E , 
Medical Assessed to the Commission The 
Commission aimed in India on the llth 
October 1929 and after visiting several places 
in India and examining several representatives 
of tho Central and Piovincul Governments 
tlie railway s and assoi iations of the employees 
inel the employed left for Lngland on the 22nd 
Manli 1930 to collect further oviduice in that 
eountrv The Commission returned to India 
111 the month ot October of the same year and 
after completing th it part of their tour which 
had been lelt unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhi In November to draft their Report 
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1929— A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS 

The year 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import 
ance References have already been made to 
the Bombay riots, the arrest of communist 
Loaders the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour Mention has 
also been made of the pissing of the Trade 
Disputes Act in that yeir An Act amending 
the Workmen s Compensation Act was also 
passed by the central legislature and the 
Government of Bombay took tho initiative in 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act providing for monetary 
compensation by factory employers to their 
women workers for loss of wages during periods 
immediately prior to and following confinement 

The chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not Imbued with 
communist principles, tin so endeavoured to 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before 
The Bombay Girm Kimgar Union continued 
to claim a me mbe rship of over 50,000 but 
when the Millowners Association Bombay 
set themselves to the task of impU menting such 
of the Fawcett Committee s recomme ndations 
as required Joint consideration by the represen 
tatives of both parties, they found that then was 
nobody who was in a position to deliver the 
goods on behalf of libour Such joint 
meetings as were held were not fruitful of my 
results and when a dispute arose in the Spring 
Mill in the month of April over the question of 
the dismissal of one worker, the Bombty Girm 
Kamgar Union made this a casus bdli lor the 
declaration of another general striki in the cotton 
mill industry This strike however, did not 
extend to all the mills in the city and island of 
Bombay as that of the pre \ ions year had done but 
still it was of a fairly geneial character involving 
109,232 workers in 62 mills It lasted from the 
26th April to the 18th Sept ember and was rt 
sponsible for a total time loss of nciriy seven 
million working days The Govt mint nt of 
Bombay took advintage of the new Trade Dis 
putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmmship of the Hon Mr Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the btnke 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their report which was published on the 
16th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Bombay Girm Kamgar Union The 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
Union called off the strike unconditionally on 
tho day following its publication 

Another important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one of the 
employees of the B B A C I Railway s Loco 
and Carriage Workshop at Dohad The railway 
administration had transferri d a number of 
operative s from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dohod and had given them certain allowances on 
reduced rates of pay The men demanded 
a continuation of the old rates plus Dohad 


| illowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen s claims 

SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS 

The last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
m the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that yeir under tho presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
purposes (1) to co ordinato the activities of 
the mdividuil labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unable 
to take concerted action and (2) to recommend 
workers delegates to tho virious sessions of 
the International I abour Confer! nee It re 
inamcd the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in Indi i for nearly a decade 
and most of tho important unions in India wore 
affiliated to it The Congress met in a full 
drtss 8( ssion once evi ry year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour Lirly in 1929 tho Bombay Girm 
Kamgar Union and the GIP Riilwaymcns 
Union — two organisations controlled almost 
entirely by communists — secured affiliation to 
the Congo ss As the elections to the execu 
tivc body of the Congress ire conducted on the 
basis of the membership strength of the indivi 
dual affilnted unions, tho communists were 
iblo to capture a majority of tho seats on the 
executive through the membership of these 
two unions and the Until session vvas therefore 
entmly dominated by tlie communist section 
of the movement Resolutions wcr< passed 
for the boycott of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour and the International Labour 
( onfcrence, for the affiliation of the Congress 
; to the Lc iguc Against Inpe rialism and for the 
appointment of the Woikers Welfare league, 
a communist organisation in J ngland as agents 
of the Congrfss in Greit Britain The passing 
of the sc rt solutions marked the culmination of 
i a long period of mischievous activity inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of tho votancs of communism The 
moderate sections under tho leadership of 
Messrs N M Joshi, V V Giri, B Shiva Rao 
R R Bakhale and Dowin Chamnn Lai seceded 
from the Congress and set up a separate federa 
tion undei the name of The Indian Trades 
Union federation in order to eo ordinato tho 
activities of non ( ommunlst traelo unions in 
India further details in connection with 
these two all India federations, their quarrels 
the further split in tho Congress and the attempts 
made for unity will be dealt with in the chapter 
on Trade Unionism and Trade Union Law 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM 

I he third decade of the twentieth century 
had been a most momentous period in the 
history of labour in India crowded as It was 
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with almost continuous industrial strife, the 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to enquire into and make recommendations in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of the foundation stones for a first (lass 
code of labour laws for the country Ihe pio 
longed ind disastrous stnkts of the years 192b 
ind 1929 — especially of the latter year m thf 
storm centre of India s principal industry — had 
completely exhausted the resources of the 
uorkcis In the opening pirigraph of this 
notf it was stated that the igricultural character 
of the industrial worker in Inelii and tin per 
mment contact which he maintains with his 
1 md w is the prime factor for the piopcr under 
standing of the sever il problems connected 
with libour m India General strikes of three 
to six months duration without financial issis 
tance and strike benefits from workmens 
org imsations would be impossible to underst ind 
if industrial town dwellers did not hi\( agri 
mltim md their village homes to fill back 
upon during penods of prolonged stoppages of 
work Stitisties collected during ( ich of 
these big disputes showed tint after the fust 
bw wicks of their stirt then wire exoluses 
of large gioups of workers to th< ir Milage homes 
Such of them as icmaincd in tlie towns sold 
their trinkets and possessions, fill into aireirs 
with then nnts md explored their (redit to 
tin full* st with banurs (native mone\ lenders) 
md ret ul shopkeepers for food supplies Ihe 
histon of eich of these disputes shows thit it 
tikts s< veral weeks after the termination of 
e ich dispute for a unit to get back to full stn ngth 
workinu becjiuse the workmen hive to return 
fiom (list mt places to which the news of a 
re st irt of wotk takes a very long time to filter 
thiough and c\cn then it is only the pressure 
on the land which foicis the agriculturist to 
nuk( 1 further temporary return to industry 

After the end of the genenl stnke in the 
cotton textile mills of liombiy of the yeai 1929, 
tiulr unionism except peril ips in Ahmedabid, 
w is thoioughly eiiseiedited Both the workmen 
md such of then org imsations as existed had 
been defeated most ignominouslv and the 
woik rs began to lose faith in their leaders 
linnvtb and landlords were climouring for the 
u piy mint of debts and it w is bee coming very 
neussaiy to put in as much steady work as 
pos ible ihe schemes of standardisation of 
" ige rates which had bee 11 nppioved of by the 
tiweett Committee had been temporirilv 
shelved This stmdardisation, e\tn without 
1 general cut in wage rates, would have re 
< I need the earnings of several thousands of 
workus in the process of levelling down to 
t md irel 1 ites O 11 the other hand those of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
lme been improved in tho process of levelling 
up But the pooler mills which were pai ing low 
lates of wages were naturally most disinclined 
t o increase the ir wages bills and the Millownc rs 
Assocntion Bombiy, decided to allow sleeping 
dogs to lie Tho annual averages of the monthly 
cost of living index numbers (1914 =*100) were 
147 foi 1923 and 149 for 1929 This annual 
ivengt fell to 137 in 1930 and there was a 
further drop of more than 2> points in the 
ivtrage for the year 1931 Apart from a few 
alterations in piece rates of wages for new sorts 
and other minor adjustments, there had been 


no wholesale reductions in wage rates in any of 
the larger centres of tho textile Industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with each successive fall in prices, 
real wiges naturally improved ! Apart from 
the question of tho sufficiency of the existing 
rates for the maintenance of a decent standard 
of life, tho wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins for wiping out old debts 
md as the employers made no general move in 
these two yeirs to reduce rates, this period was 
one of eomparitivc industrial calm for the whole 
countiy Stray strikes over matters connected 
with pei sound or with minor grievances continued 
to occur at frequent intervals but these were 
mostly settled by the replacement of the dis- 
affected elements from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed owing to the weakening of the bonds on 
solidarity unong workmen and to the absence 
of trusted leaders The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour were moreover engaged in 
miking a full and comprehensive enquiry into 
conditions of employment and as the workmen 
were iware tint the inernbi rs of the Commission 
were visiting several units all over India to 
personally see things for themselves, Indian 
industri tl labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commission s repoit was published 
instead of taking the lnitntive into its own 
bauds as it hid frequently done during the last 
ten yeais 

Tho Government of the Central Provinces and 
Be rar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing a Miternity Ik nc fits Act in 1930 In 
1931 the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Lnquiry under the Irade Disputes 
Act to enquire into exrtun questions affecting 
labour arising out of tho large reductions 
which Indian railways wore making in their 
staffs this Court made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
men in either meiustries and for their re employ 
merit when suitable opportunities arose in the 
tut uie and also for the payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities The 
worke is on this occasion, however, had to accept 
the me vitable ind they were not slow in re 
cognising the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no orgmisition could possibly maintain 
stilts which were surplus to re quirements The 
e xtremi left w mg in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress time to the conclusion in 1931 that 
the Conguss wis not as revolutionary as what 
it should be md this element broko away to 
form the All-Indn Bed Iiade Union Congress 
It thus happened that instead of there being 
one co ordmating body at the apex of the 
trade union oigamsation in the country to 
guide and control the movement there were 
four separate federations the majority of which 
were useless and c ffete bodies with little influence 
and trilling membership 

PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT 

The most notable event m the world of Indian 
labour during the vear 19 11 was the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour The report is 
a document of first rate importance dealing 
with almost every ispect of the labour problem 
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in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects The value of the Commissions 
recommendations are considerably enhmeed 
by two facts firstly, by the considered opinions 
which were brought to bear on the various 
matters discussed bv a thoroughly representa 
tive body of persons representing as they did 
both the employers and the emploved and 
legislators and Government officials, and 
secondlv, by the almost complete unanimity 
with which the various gioups composing this 
bod> reached their conclusions and decisions 
on matters which must nc ccssarilv have been 
discussed with expressions of widely diver 
gent views The Export has been the lodestar 
of all the vinous pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
iBook since its publication , and it will continue 
to be the text book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many }ears to come 
A summary containing the principal re com 
menditions of the Commission classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pigts 471 to 4S4 of the 103- 
edition of this publication Ihc Government 
of India classiflcel the se recommendations undu 
six different groups a< cording as they involved 
or required (cntril or Provincial legislation, 
administrative action by the (entral or Pro 
vincial Governments or action by public and 
local boelies or bv emplovers or workers or 
ganisations, and forwarded them to vinous 
local Governments and boeiie s requesting them 
to give such of the re commendations as cemcernecl 
them due and aeltquatc consideration anel to 
initiate provinual legislation wherever neces 
sary The Government of India have published 
annually siuce 19*3 reports on the aetiem taken 
by the Central and provincial Governments on 
the Commissions recommend it 10 ns and these 
reports are on sale at the Ge>ve mine nt of Inelia 
Beiok Depots at Delhi met Calcutta Most of 
the Royal Commissions re (ommenelations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of we>rk in fictoins 
and mines, workmens compensation and to 
the control and supe rvision e>t the labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan 
tations in Assam have alreaely bee n impleme nted 
by amending or consolidating Acts Aets 
amending the Trade Disputes Aet in a minoi 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were jiassc d in 
1932 and 1934 The Employe rs and Workmen 
(Disputes) Act which had been pissed as early 
as 1860 for the spee dy dete rmination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construe tion of railways, 
canals and other public weirks and which had 
been almost a elcael 1< tter was, in aeceirdance 
with a recommendation made in the matter 
by the Royal Commission, repealed in 1932 
Acts to prevent the pledging of chililrcn and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing were passed in 1911 Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
tho deductions which employers may make 
from wages in respect of fines and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was passed 
early In 1936 Various other proposals lor 


new labour legislation in connection with 
employers liability (re common employ- 
ment and assumed risk ), extonsion 
of workmens compensation to agriculture 
and foil stry fixation of hours ol woik of dock 
labourers, allotment of seamens wages, < xemp 
tion of salaries and wages irom attachment 
the shortening of wage peiiods arie st and lin 
preeminent of industrial woikeis foi debt and 
for the prevention e>f the besetting of industrial 
c stabhshments by money lenders tor the recove ry 
of debts have been cuculated by the Govern 
me nt of India to the vinous provincial Govern 
rnentfl for opinion and some of tin so have 
resulted in the lntiodiuhon of Bills in the 
legislature It P? very unlikely, however, that 
all these proposals will result in legislation 
because very weighty objeotiems have been 
raised eluring circulation on the vinous piaetical 
difficulties whieh woulel havo to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
[may be frame el to govern these matters The 
| De partment of Industries and ] ibour of the 
Government of Inelia 11 c at present engaged 
I in feu mulating pioposals and/or a Bill for the 
control of those lactones whieh do not use 
powei anel whieh nro not regulated 111 an} way 
at prese nt Other matte is will he t ike n up in 
eluc course 

It will have bee 11 notin d tint nothing has hern 
state el so tar in this section re gliding the aet 11 il 
rcceunmemlatiems whieh the Jtoy il Commission 
hive maele But as die tel \ stated tin se mu 
inte> several hundreds and the mon important 
of the 111 were lepioduceel in the 1<H2 edition 
of this publication Ivor his Tiyfhmg been 
state <1 yet with legard to the action tiken by 
provincial Governments publie bodies uid 
emplo}ers and worke is organisations on sutli 
of tin u commendations is they were concerned 
with I11 this cornice tion there is very little 
inch e<l to report because fin me 11 1 stringent} 
111 most provinecs and wiffi most bodies lias 
prevent* el any substantnl me isure of action 
It is obviously impossible lor us to attempt 
even a brut suinni msition ot the Rojal Com 
missions repeirt mel recommendations and the 
! u tion taken thereon in a comp aet be>ok ot 
refete nee such is Thi Indian Ytar Book but 
as it might he e>t < emsieier able interest to the 
use rs ot this re fe re nee book te) have inhumation 
readily available on such ol the Commissions 
recommendations is have alre idy In e n imple 
me nted or whie h lie piope>se el to be imple me uted 
in the ne u tut uie leferenecs will be made to 
these recommendations 111 t teh of the various 
se e tions inte) whieh this note has hern divided 
lor example the Commissions r< < ominciiei a 
tions relating to workim n s compensation 
will be dealt w tli in the clnpter on that 
subject 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS 

The sharp downward trend of prices which 
se t in about the middle of the ye ar 1 9 10 continue el 
till May 193 1 when the cost ot living index 
for working clisses in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914«=«*100) Wages in most Indus 
tries, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929 30 — in many 
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cases rates early in 1933 were double or more thin 
double those prevdent in 1914 following the 
cut of 15 625 per tent In wages whieh had been 
( tfecteei In the Ahmedabad cotton millB in 1923, 
the cotton mill workers in that centre had 
submitted a demand for a restoration of the 
cut in 1929 The matter was, aB usual, 
referred te> the permanent arbitration board 
On the board filling to reach an agreement in 
the matter, the education was leteired to an 
umpire (Dewan Bahadur Itrishnalal M Thave n) 
who awarded an increase of 8 per cent in the 
i ite s for tie woikpcoplc on the spinning side 
enel of iiA e per cent her those on the w civ mg 
suit of the industry The oonahatiem bemd 
ippomted in eonneetion with the Dohad dispute 
h id decieled in favour of the workers and against 
the ulmimslration of the B B ek ( I ltailw xy 
fmployirs, tlierefore, wcie beginning to ftel 
tint the public generally md impartial aibi 
tutors and conciliators in partieular vert 
elete rmined that the standard of life which 
Indian industnal workers had attained as a 
result of the hard battle s which they had fought 
must be m untamed I hey were, therefore, 
\ery ehaiy eit initiating proposals for reductions 
in rites The commenceme nt of the year 1933 
liowe ver, saw the beginning of a new wave of 
depression jn industry Jute mills hael already 
leseirtcd to short time walking and several 
eotton mills and other lactones were being 
eompelled to close down One llrm of managing 
age uts who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
ot this crash all the mills under their control 
were eompelled to stop work Several of the 
mills under the contiol ot another large Ann 
ot man iging agents had to suspend work t< ni 
porarily The remaining mills wore faced with 
two alternatives — (a) to re duee wages and so 
to lower costs of production, or (b) to close 
down The technical wages sub committee 
ot tlie Millowners Association, Bombay to 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc 
tion in wages hael been referred earlier in the 
yiai leported against the advisability of tolleo 
tivf action in the matter and advisee! that each 
u dividual afliliated unit should take indepen 
dent action Hitherto, the Association had 
adhered to the principle of collective action 
and the de irness of food or war allowances m 
ill the cotton mills in Bombay had remained 
it 80 per eeut over b ibic rates for weavers and 
70 pe r cent for spinners and women ^Reference 
has often been made in this note to “ basic 
i ites of wages lhis should not be taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
Indi i a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular penod The term basic simply 
ipplics to the lates, prevalent at some remote 
ditc on which perecntage allowances were 
>-,iven instead of direct consolidated increases 
Kites ot wages in Indian industries vary widely 
not only between industry and industry and 
lent re and centu but also between unit anei 
unit in tin same industry in the same centre 
md also between the different individuals in 
the same occupation in one individual unit 
It the same oi similar rates of wages are found 
m any two or mole units in any centre this is 
due merely to coincidence and not to any 
deliberate action in the matter Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowances remained 
at 80 and 70 per cent in the cases of all mills , 


tin basic rates on which these allowances wire 
granted varied widely between mill and mill 
and cases aro not unknown where the cumulative 
rates (basic rates plus allowances) in one mill 
ire almost double those for the same type of 
work in another 

Acting on the recommendations made in 
tlie matter by the Bombay Millowners Asso 
ciation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
individual measures in effecting reductions m 
rites by announcing varying cuts in the dear 
ntss allowances Certain mills resorted to 
the device of closing down completely for a 
few months and n opening on leduced rates 
At one stage during the year 1933 moie than 
50,000 cotton mill operatives in Bombay City 
had been thrown out of employment as a 
lesult of permanent or temporary closures of 
some mills and partial working in others Many 
of these had gone back to then village homes 
but many remained in the city in the hope of 
securing employment either in their own or 
in any othei mill which would start work The 
unemployed workers were liteially on the verge 
ot starvation and they were consequently 
ready to accept work on any wages that were 
offering It would have hern futile for the 
opentives in the working nulls to attempt a 
gt ncral strike because in a few cases where cer 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
jobs ntlier than to accept reduced rates, their 
places were at once filled from the ranks of the 
hundiuls of the unemployed who were cla 
mouring for jobs The success achieved by 
some mills m effecting reductions without 
strikes rmboldenid the rest to follow suit 
Some of the eailier mills which had effected 
small cuts as a preliminary try out admini 
stored second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1934 almost every mill 
in Bombay had effected substantnl reductions 
in their rates of wages 

Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
leduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent Tho industrial constitution 
in this centre, however, demanded that the 
matter should be referred to the permanent 
arbitration board Mr M lv Gandhi a labour 
member of this board, was at the time very 
busy with his several other political and social 
preoccupations and his health was also far from 
satisfactory He therefore requested the Mill 
owners Association and the Textile Labour 
Association to prepare their respective cases 
for and against the reduction and also to dis 
cuss the main questions between themselves in 
order to arrive at as great a measure of agree 
ment as possible These negotiations and the 
subsequent discussions between the members 
of the board were carried on for over a year 
and it was not till the beginning of the year 
193a that an agreement was concluded on the 
basis of a uniform cut of per cent subject 
to the proviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not be reduced below Its 41 4-0 
for 26 working days In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 
been anticipated by about a year 
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INSTITUTION OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS 

The year 1934 in the world of labour In Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
moderate labour leaders, particularly Mr R 
R Bakhale mlc for an impartial enquny 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by the press and His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay granted sever rl interviews to the 
representatives of the Millowners Association 
and to Mr R R Bakhale in order to discover 
a via media which would be sifcisfactory to both 
sides As a result of these and other discussions, 
the Government of Bombay decided that a 
departmental enquiry into the natuie and the 
extent of wage cuts and the extent of unemploy 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, should be 
conducted by Mr J I Gcnnings, c B L 
Commissioner of Labour Mr G( nnings appointed 
Mr S R Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, to take charge of all the fit Id work and 
collection of evidence Mr Deshpande, together 
with the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad and a 
statistical assistant of the Labour Office (Mr S S 
Rajagopalan B a ) visited c\ery cotton mill in 
the Piesidency and procured full information on 
wages and on the other nnth rs under enquiry 
It was unfortunate that whilst the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was m progress the cotton 
mills in Bombay City were again affected by a 
prolonged strike of a semi general character 
There was also a general strike in all the cotton 
mills in Sholapur which lasted for o\er three 
months In order to trace the causes of this 
strike we must leave tho work of the Depart 
mental Committee pro tem and go back to the 
arrest of the thirty communist leaders early 
in 1929 on charges of sedition and organised 
conspiracy to deprive the King of his sovereign 
ty of British India 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL 

The trial of the thirty communist leaders in 
what is now historically known as the famous 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on bail pending final judgment Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr Yorke 
the Sessions Judgo, on the 16th January 1933 
One of the thirty accused died m prison three 
were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varymg 
from transportation for life to three years All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the Sessions 
Judge of Meerut The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent that their 
sentences were reduced to the terms of imprison 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail The con- 
victions of nine persons were set aside and they 
were ordered to be released forthwith Such 
of the communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain their hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting nto some of the 


more important of them — notablv the railway 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
Assisted by such of tho extreme leftists as had 
not been jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an all India basis early in 1934 to call a 
general strike in all cotton mills in India The 
partial strike in tho Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
f (Torts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not mett with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other contre of the industry m 
the rest of India 

THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 

The report of the Departmental Enquiry con 
ducted by tho Bombay labour Office was publish- 
ed on the 21st June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost Bimultane 
ously This enquiry was ptrhaps the most 
comprehensive of its kind that had yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of work in the textile industry and the informa 
tion and revelations which it contained were 
the subject of an India wide discussion on 
public platforms and in the press ihe Depart 
raentil findings on the various questions rc 
ferred to the Labour Office for enquiry were as 
follows — 

1 Extent of Wage Reductions — Wages 
in Bombay City wen lower by 21 per cont 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1926 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent during the same period 

2 Question of Uniformity m the Reduc 
tions — The reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
Millowners Association permitted its 
members to take independent action as 
they pleased, the extent of the cuts varied 
widely between mill and mill 

3 Extent of Fall m Cost of Living — 
The cost of living had fallen in all centres 
Taking July 1926 as 100 it fell by 29 points 
in Bombay City in April 1934 In Ahme 
dabad City, the fall m December 1933 as 
compared with August 1926 was 31 per cent 
and in bholapur there was a fall of 28 per 
cent between lebruary 1927 and December 
1933 

4 Position re Real Wages • — Bombay, 
April 1934 eleven per cent higher than in 
1926 Ahmedabad, 54 per cent higher , and 
in Sholapur 15 per cent higher 

5 Reasons for Wage Cuts — Ihe reason 
most generally given was trade depression 
Other reasons varied with the centres 
In Bombay it was stated that it was 
necessary to reduce the cost of production, 
and labour costs were those most capable 
of reduction as the fall in the cost of living 
would enable the workers to maintain the 
standard of life they had in 1926 even 
after wages were reduced Aa regards 
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Ahmedabad, thero was no general reduc- 
tion of wages at the time but such a reduc 
tion was contemplated owing to diminished 
profits and the wage reductions in other 
centres In one centre wages were reduced 
owing to the probable coming into opera 
tion of the 54 hours week 

0 Rationalisation ' and its Effects 
on Work and Conditions —That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress in mills in Bombay City In 
Ahmedabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards improving 
the efficiency and types of machines used 
The effect of rationalisation on earnings 
varied from mill to mill In the few cases 
where rationalisation had not been accom 
panied by wage cuts the workers were 
getting about 50 per cent more than they 
did before rationalisation was introduced , 
where it was accompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more — the 
extra rates for minding more machines 
being neutralised by reductions in wages 
llio effects of rationahsation on the con 
ditions of work had been beneficial because 
the workers were either working a shorter, 
day or their work had been rendered easier 
In Bombay, one form of rationalisation was 
to ask a weaver to mind four looms in 
stead of two In Ahmedabad, the system 
had not been adopted but double side 
working In the frame department was 
developing and better mixings and the 
production of finer cloth had increased 
rapidly Where operatives were attending 
more machines than formerly, the workers 
had usually been given 35 to 60 per cent 
more wages in ring spinning, and 50 to 75 
per cent more on the speed frame But 
some benefit from the increased efficiency 
of the plant liad been passed on to some 
workers in the form of higher earnings on 
those machines In other centres there 
had been very few changes in machinery or 
methods lhe general effects of rationalisa 
tion, in so far as one is able to generalise, 
had been beneficial to the workers 

7 Extent of Unemployment and its 
Causes — For lack of any agency official 
or non official for collecting statistics of 
unemployment, it was very difficult to 
formulate an answer to this question 
28 000 workers had lost their employment in 
cotton mills in Bombay (The reopening 
of closed mills and the employment of 
workers on night shift had, however, more 
than absorbed this number by the end of 
the year 1934) In Ahmedabad, 26,551 
more operatives were employed in cotton 
mills than in 1926 and in Sholapur the 
number employed was more or less station 
ary 

The publication of the report of the Depart 
mental Enquiry was followed by several conver 
nations between His Exoellency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon ble the General and 
Home Member on the one hand and the re presen 
tatives of the Millowners Association, Bombay, 
and representative labour leaders on the other 
I he Association suDmitted to Government 


a simple scheme of standard rates for unrationa 
Used occupations on time rates of wages for 
affiliated mills in Bombay City and they also 
agreed, in cases where the doarness allowance 
for weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent 
to raise this allowance to 40 per ct,nt after the 
coming into effect of the 54 hour week on the 
1st January 1935 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT 

By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
passing by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934 
This Act makes provision (1) for the appoint 
ment of a Labour Officer to look after the 
interests of cotton mill woikers in Bombay 
City, to represent their individual grievances to 
their employers and to secure redress of such 
grievances whenever and wherever possible , 
and (2) for the appointment of the Commissioner 
of Labour as an ex officio Chief Conciliator to 
whom the Labour Officer could bring all cases 
in which ho could not succeed lhe Chief 
Conciliator is given powers to summon parties 
and witnesses and to call for such documents as 
may be necessary Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he has 
come to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision has so far been mostly 
accepted by both the parties to a dispute When 
the Bill for this piece of legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Bombay Legislati\e Council, the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, gave an 
undertaking to Government that if the Bill was 
passed they would also appoint a Labour Officer 
of their own whose mam duties would be to use 
his influence with mill managements on behalf of 
the workers and who would endeavour to 
secure a certain measure of oo ordination in 
conditions of work as between tho different mills 
in Bombay Mr W B Gilligan, ICS, was the 
first Government Labour Officer to be appointed 
under the Act When Mr Gilligan went on leave 
in November 1935, he was succeeded by Mr W 
Pryde, I P Mr J F Gennings, 0 b E , 
Commissioner of Labour, is the ex officio Chief 
Conciliator and Mr C A Dalai, b sc (London) 
is the Labour Officer of the Millowners Associa 
tion During the period of nearly three years 
for which the Act has been in force, remark- 
able results have been achieved and there has 
been little industrial strife in the cotton mill in 
dustry in Bombay City since the Act came into 
force in September 1934 

During the year 1936, the total number of 
complaints enquired into by the Labour officer 
amounted to 1,370 of which 1,062 or 77 5 per 
cent ended successfully The total number of 
workpeople involved in these complaints was 
about 20,000 The total number of disputes in 
connection with wages numbered 38 and of these 
28 resulted in the workpeople benefltting to some 
extent The Bombay Trade Disputes Concilia- 
tion Act and the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer was extended to include glass and soap 
I factories in Bombay City and the Bombay 
l Suburban Area and also to textile factories in 
the Thana District with effect from the 1st March 
1937 
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INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS 

By far the most notable event in the field of 
Government administration of matters connected 
with labour in India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay , in 1934, of a General 
Wage Census to cover as many industries as 
possible in tile Bombay Presiduicy lh< Koval 
Commission on Indian Labour had lecomnundcd 
that before any machinery was set tip for fixing 
minimum wagi s complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should lie undertaken for such 
industries in which there was a strong presump 
tion tint conditions warranted detailed inves 
tigation and that the results of these surveys 
should be the basis on which it should be decided 
whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and practicable Until 1934 the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
had conducted three enqueues into the wages 
and hours of w'ork of cotton null woikers in the 
Bombay Presidency lor selected months in the 
vears 1921, 1923 and 1926 Other wages 

enquiries of a limited charactei covered mum 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay City and workers 
in a few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City None of the other industries, especially 
the engineering, had been touched Ko other 
province in India had attempted an enquiry into 
industrial wages ind such information as was 
available on the subject consist d of a few figures 
of wage rates in some impoitarit occupations 
in selected units width are contained in some of 
tile annual provmci ll administration reports on 
the working of the Indian Factories Act Ihe 
Government of Bombay felt tint before iiiy 
question in connection with the creation of wige 
boards for fixing minimum wages could be 
considered, it would be necessary to hive ac 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
conditions of work in as many industries as 
possible — both organised and unorganised 
They accordingly instructed the Labour Office to 
first make a survey of wiges and conditions in 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cover all perinmal factories md the second 
seasonal factories 

In 1923, the Government of Bombay had 
introduced, in the local Ltgislative Council, a 
Bill to provide lor tin collection of statistics in 
connection with wages, pines and rents by 
making it coinpulsoiy for occupius, shop-keepers 
and tenants to supply eoircct information 
Owing to strong opposition fiom the non official 
benches, particularly from the representatives 
of employers and vested interests, the Bill was 
withdrawn, and, today, neither the Central 
nor any of the Provincial Statute Books in 
India contain any Act which compels employers 
to furnish statistics relating to wages, or shop 
keepers to make returns of prices 

Preliminary enquiries which had been con 
ducted in representative factories during the 
year 1933 hod revealed the existence of a be 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
wage payment as between unit and unit and also 
the use of a variety of English, vernacular and 
local ames for designating occupations It 
was moreover felt that if results of any value 


wen to be secured from a general wage census, 
it should cover all or as many units as possible , 
and that, in the absence of a Statistics Act, it 
would be necessary to secure the willing co 
operation of as many factory managements as 
possible It was also neccssaiy to draw up 
uniform foims which would be equally applicable 
to all industiits With this object in view, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Mr N A 
Mehrban, ha, fbs) assisted by i statistical 
assistant from the Labom Office (Mr It G 
Gokhale, b tom ) visited evtiy one of nearly 
7aU jHLienniil factories m ovir 80 towns and 
villages in the Bombay Pr< sideney between 
Jammy and May 1934 All manufacturing 
pioccsscs at t icb ot these iietoncs were examin 
< d and with the issistance of technical experts 
in eich lndiistrv, lists of standard occupational 
terms were dnwn up for all industiics The 
whole of the administrative, clerical and labour 
staffs at each factory were properly classified 
according to their correct occupational designa 
tions and full instructions were left at each 
factory with rcgird to the manner in which the 
census forms were to be tilled up Ibis flist 
part of the census was tor the month of May 
1934 with viriations to suit local conditions 
I he forms together with a general questionnaire 
containing over 60 questions covering all phases 
of wage payments, conditions oi work and wcl 
fare, and standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all peremml fictorics early in the 
month of June and second and third visits 
were paid to ilmost every factory for the purpose 
of securing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns It rt fleets great credit on the staff ol 
the Labom Office that not one of the peremml 
working factories in the Bombay Pit sideney fail 
ed to submit full information 

The Government of Bombay propose to 
publish the results of the first part of the General 
Wage Census in a series of six reports, the flist 
four covering wages, hours of woi k and conditions 
of employment m the engineering, punting, 
textile and other miscellaneous industries, the 
fifth covering salaries and conditions of employ 
incut of supervisory staffs in peiennial factories 
and the last bung a general report covering all 
industries The first report of the scries cover 
ing the uiginceiing trade was published in 
December 1935, the second covering the 
punting industry was published early in March 
1936, and the thud covering all the textile 
industiics (cotton, “ilk, wool and hosiery) in 
the Bombay Presidency was published early m 
May 1937 Ihese r< ports contain a fund of 
most valuable information regarding wage rates, 
earnings and conditions of employment and they 
should be of the greatest possiblo value to both 
employers and the employed, to Government 
administrations, to economists and to the public 
generally Copies of these reports can be had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay or 
from the High Commissioner for India in London 

FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

The yeai 1934 was a year of notable events 
foi Indian labour The first Asiatic Labour 
Conference attended by delegates from Japan, 
India and Ceylon was held at Colombo on the 
10th and 11th May Messrs N M Joahi, 
Jamnadas M Mehta, S C Joshi and W Francis 
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represented India Dr P P Pill u, Director of 
the Indian Branch of tho Intern itional Labour 
Office and Dr F I Ayusawa, a member of the 
International Labour Office staff at Gt n< va ilso 
attended the Congrtss A constitution for the 
Congress was drawn up md several resolutions 
d( vling with various aspects of the labour 
problem we re adoptc d 

In the month of August, the Government of 
Bombay launched a prosecution agiinst eight 
le iders of the textilo strike of April Tune on the 
grounds (l) that some of the deminds made or 
formulated bv the strike rs we re not in furtheiance 
of i trado dispute , and (2) thit tho strike was 
designed to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular course of action Ihe 
accused were chaigcd under sections 1G and 17 
of the Trado Dispute s Act, 1929 as bt mg persons 
who incited others to take pirt in in illegal 
trike ihe ( hief Presidency Migistrate 
Bombiy who tried the case, he Id tint the strike 
wis not illegal within the m< tiling of sub sec 
tion (1) of section Lb of the \ct and u quitted 
all tho accused on tho 2 3rd October 1934 The 
Government of Bombay prefnred an appeal 
igainst the decision of the Chief Presidency 
Migislrite and tho appeal was idmitted by the 
liombay High Court the Honourable the 
thief Justice and Mr Justice N J Wadia who 
ht ird flic case, agreed with the findings of the 
Unef Presidency Magistrate and dismissed the 
ippeal 

THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934 

Tho Itoy il Commission on Indian Labour 
made se\eril very impoitint re c ommdhdations 
foi substanti il amendments of the Trull m 
I ic < oi ic s Act 1911 is amc nded by < lie Amending 
Acts of 1922 192 3 1920 and 1931 fiistly foi 
tlu reduction of the maximum limits of duly 
uwl weekly hours of work in pcrtnnul fie torus 
uni foi tlu lietter reguliticm of such houis 
st'amdlv for tin improvement of woiking 
conditions in factories and thudly for i moie 
effective obstrvmcc on the pirt of fictory 
owneis of tho roquin ments of the Act The 
Govt rn nu.nl of Tndi i acce pted most of the Roy il 
( oinmission s recomnund itions and drew up a 
drift Bill for an cntiiclv mw Act Hus was 
circulitcd to all pi ovine nl Govunnu nts in June 
1932 for opinion On tile receipt of the rt plies 
tiom local Governments, the Ilonouriblc 
Member in charge ot tho Deputment of Indus 
tuts md Laboui oi the Government oi Indii 
mule i tour of tlie more impoitint industniJ 
centres in India to discuss vunous qut slums 
insmg out ot the draft Bill with the represeuta 
fives of local Governments md assocntions of 
c mplovers and workmen On the conclusion 
of tins tour, the Government of India convened 
i confuuice of piovincial chief inspectors of 
fac torir s and a final Bill was then drawn up and 
this was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on tho 8th September 1933 It wis passed into 
ltw at the summer session of the Assembly at 
Simla in 1934 and received the assont of the 
Governor General on tho 20th August of that 
jear The new Act was brought into effect from 
the 1st January 1935 


I ull details have bet n given in this note of the 
1 first F ictones Act of 1881 and of tho subsequent 
: amending Act of 1891, of the 1911 consolidating 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922 Tho 
Amending Acts of 1923 1926 md 1931 did not 
introduce my new principle of majei impoitanco 
and were merely intended to it move idininis 
trative difficulties All the mw featuies intro 
duccd by tho 1934 Act were incorporated as a 
result of the recommend itions of tho Royal 
Commission I lie main provisions of the Indian 
factory law as it stands to d ty aro given below 
with notes legirding tho mw principles which 
woio introduced by the 19 34 Act 

(a) Classification of Factories — A distinction 

is drawn between seasonal and perennial 
factories A fictoiy which is exclusively 
c ngage d in cotton ginning cotton or juto pri ssing, 
the fit coneation of giound nuts oi tho manu 
facture of ground-nut oil or the m muf icture 
of cofftt, indigo lie rubber sugar (including 
gur) oi tea is to be a soisoml fictory, provided 
that i local Government may, by notification in 
the loc il offici il g i/etto, dec laie any such f ictory 
in which m mufactui ing pioct sses aro ordinarily 
carried on for moro than 180 working diys in 
tho vear, not to be a season il fictory for tho 
purpose s of tho Act Lhe local Go vermin nt m ty 

ilso by notification, decl ire my seasonal f ictory 
in which manufacturing pioct sses are ordinarily 
carrad on for not moit tlnn ISO working days 
in tDe y t ai and which c mnot be carried on except 
(luring particulir seasons or at times dependent 
on the irregular action of nitural forces to bo a 
seasonal factoiy for tho purposes of this Act 

(b) Age and Six Croups — Prior to tho 1934 
Vet, factory operatives were divided into three 

age md sex groups (1) nlult males (2) adult 
females, and (3) children of both sexes, ie, 
persons ovu 12 and undet 13 years of igc A 
fourth group of ulole scents has now been 
mtioduceel lh< so iro d»flmd as jx rsons of 
both sexos who art ovt r the igt ot 1 > ycirs and 
under the igc of 17 yeirs but who have not boon 
entitled is fit foi < mplonuent as adults Such 
adolesunts is hxv« not been so certified are to 
lie d< emed to lie chihln n 

(c) Hours of If orl — Tin maximum limits of 
tl< von houis per el vy and sixty liours pt r week 
j I nd down by flu 1922 Act foi both adult males 

md ft m ih s irt pu nutted only in tho ease of sea- 
son il f u tones lilt maximum hours permitted 
for p< nnniilfu toms hivo been reduced to nine 
percliy ind 54 per week subject to the proviso 
that pc isons employ id on work nect ss.it it mg con 
tinuous prodrn tion foi tt elinic il rt asons md per 
sous wiiost woik is rt qunt d tor the nunufaeture 
or supply of u ticks of pi ltm necessity whit h must 
be made or supplied eveiy day may be employed 
for not more thm oG hours m any one week 
llu maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified idolesccnts and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seisonal and In 
perennial factories 

(i / ) Sprcadoier — Tho principle of spread 
over 1 1 , the limitation of tho period of 
consecutive houis during which tho daily 
limits of hours of work may bo availed of by 
tho ow ne r or occupier of a factory w is introduced 
m factory legislition in 1934 for tho first time 
The epreadover in the case of adults is limited to 
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thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half continuous hours , 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
in every twenty four hours in the case of adults 
and of sixteen and a half freo hours in the caso 
of children must include the hours between 
7 pm and 6 am for both women and 
children The power to grant exemptions in 
the case of women where technical reasons 
require that work should be done at night, e g 
in the fish curing industry, continues to be 
allowed 

(e) Artificial Cooling and Humidification — 
The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Act 
with regard to the control of artiilcial humidi 
flcation were expanded A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory Inspectors 
to call upon managers of factories to carry 
out specific measures for increasing the cooling 
power of the air if they are of opinion that it 
is at times insufficient to secure operatives 
against danger to health or serious discomfort 
rovided, however that the cooling power can 
e appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unreason 
able under the circumstances 

(/) Welfare — The Government of India did 
not accept the recommendation of the ltoyal 
Commission with regard to the giving of the 
power to local Governments to issue welfare 
orders such as are issued by the Secretary of 
State in England under section 7 of the Police 
Factories, etc (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act 
of 1914 They were of Opinion that the matters 
to be covered by such welfare orders should 
have the approval of the legislature and should 
not be imposed on owners by the cxccuthc 
Government The new Act has, however, 
made provision for four matters in connection 
with workers welfare (1) for the maintenance 
of a suitable and sufficient supply of water for 
washing for the use of persons employed in 
processes involving contact with obnoxious 
or poisonous substances , (2) for adequate shelter 
for rest in factories employing more than 150 
persons , (3) for the reservation of suitable 
rooms for the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than fifty women 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances 

(g) Rest Intervals and Holidays — The provi 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character 

( h ) Overtime — The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘ exempted ’ 
workers The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be I 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a half should be paid In all cases where a 
worker in a seasonal factory is required to work 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required to work for more than ten 
hours in any one day But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory is 


required to work for more than fifty four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked loss any overtime iu 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pay 
under the preceding sentence, to pay at the rate 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 
pay When a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
of pay 

(t) Certificates of Fitness for Children — 
All the earlier Factory Acts contained provi 
sions for the certification, by certifying surgeons 
of the age of children seeking employment in 
factories The 1934 Act went a step further 
and gave powers to local Governments to make 
rules prescribing the degree of fitness to be 
attained by such children and laid down that 
whenever such a standard has been laid down 
no child failing to obtain it can be certified for 
employment in a factory 

0) Security of Factory Structures — Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has been given to factory inspectors to call upon 
managers to carry out such tests as may bo 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi 
cates of stability 

( l ) Exemptions — A frequent cause of com 
plaint against the older factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powtis 
to exempt certain clissts of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Ac t 
The new Act limited these powers md prescribed 
further that no exemptions were to be granted 
in respect of the pro\isions for spreadover 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years , but, as already stated, 
night work for women was permitted in fish 
curing factories 

(/) Notices, Records and Registers — The 
1934 Act provides more effective methods for 
the maintenance of records and registers of 
employment , the posting of notices for the 
benefit of the workers, of their hours of employ 
ment , the prescribed abstracts of the factories 
Act, weekly holidays, etc , and for the notifl 
cation of these notices and any changes proposed 
to be made in them to inspectors of factories 

(m) Fines and Penalties — Higher penalties 
and fines are prescribed for occupiers or owners 
of factories who have been previously convicted 
for having committed the same offences 

JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1937. 

The year 1935 opened with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes The attitude 
of both the Central and the Provincial Govern 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen years was one either 
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of laissez faire as long as law and order were 
maintained or of interference only in such eases 
Avhere particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of tlio peace Compared to the total number 
of strikes which had occurred in the country 
the number of cases in which committees of 
t nquiiy had been appointed to carry out invc sti 
^ it ions and to submit reports or in which official 

< oncliiators had taken the trouble to bring about 
sl ttlements which would be acceptable to both 
turtles was very small indeed But the suceess 
v* hi cli met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
ippointod under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
( on< iliation Act for the textile industry in 
Bombay City was at once apparent and the 
( o\crnnicnt of Bombiy, emboldened by this 
Miccess were most anxious to try out the 
pnnciple of conciliation in industiies other 
than the textile and to bring about settlements 
which would make for industrial peicc of a 
mou enduring dimeter With this object 
m \nw, the Bombay Government instructed 
flu lr Commissioner of Labour (who is also c\ 
diliiio ( hief Conciliator under tin Bombay 
I ruh Disputes Conciliation Aet) to attempt 
(omilution in cases when hi thought that 
<o\ernmuit intervi ntion would be of value 
In accordance with these instructions, tlu 

< ommissiontr of labour offered his service s as 
i oiinliatoi to the W< stern India Match Comp my 
lining a dispute which occurred during Janu uy 
PH r » between the company and its workmen 
it then Ambcrnath factory o\e r questions 
connected mainly with reductions in w ige s 
Air J 1 Ge nnmgs Commissioner of Labour 
ind Mr b It Deshpando, Assistant C omims 
smner, weic tble to secure an agreement between 
tin two parties on the bisis of which work w is 
n slimed aftci a strike lasting for a month 
subsequent to restarting work there wis a 
fm Our disagreement between the employers 
md workers" on the figures of production on 
w iil-th the new piece work prices were to be 
lusi el ind these were referred by both pirties 
to tin Commission! r of labour lor his arbitra 
tmn On tins occision, Mr N A Mchrbin 
Asm tint Commissioner of Libom, in the 
lienee of Mr Deshpando who wis on k ive, 
l>nd scvenl visits to Ambcrnath in order to 

v mime the vaiious processes of work, to 
iMertun figures of a\erage production and 
'Hu lent y for different groups of piece rate 
uoiKcis and to discuss the vinous questions 
invoked with tho mmagement on the spot 
Air Gtnmngs held frequent meetings with the 
muiigcment in Bombay and after nearly two 
months work, he gave a comprehensive award 
Hindi w is icceptcd by both parties Although 
m ui\ of the more important disputes in the 
‘“•ton textile industry in Ahmedabad have 
!) < ( n settled on tho basis of awards given by 
mnpiits, the Ambernath settlement was the 
iud occasion in India on which a Government 
mliuil was appointed an aibitrator in an indus 
Cut disputo and whose award was accepted 
by both the parties to a dispute This has 
den dealt with at some length because the 
yubernith settlement marks a development 
the greatest possible importance in tho field 
m industrial conciliation and arbitration in 
Lull 1 After tills first success, the officials of 
du Labour Office have successfully intervened 
m several other disputes and have been able 
to secure agreements acceptable to both sides 


A recent case in which two parties to an industrial 
dispute sought the arbitration of the Com 
missioner of Labour was connected with the 
dismissal of 84 persons in the Gokak Mills The 
Commissioner of labour deputed lr b R 
Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
to make an enquiry into each of these cases of 
dismissal at Gokak and on the results of that 
enquiry issued an award recommending the 
re instatement of 31 workers 


MR R R BAKHALE’S SHOPS BILL 

At the summer session of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council held at Poona in July 1935 
Mr It It Bakhale introduced a Bill to prohibit 
the employment of children and to limit tho 
hours of work of young persons in shops and 
to provide for their early closing A motion 
for the circulation of the Bill for opinion was 
adopted , but, the Government of Bombav 
wiule not opposing tho first reading were of 
opinion that it was cssenti il to ho in possession 
of definite information relating to the conditions 
of work and wage s of shop employees before they 
could formulate any views on the subject 
Government therefore instructed the Oommis 
sioner of Labour to conduct in enquiry and 
submit a report for the Information of Govern 
ment and the Legislative Council Ihe report 
of this enquiiy which covers the hours of work, 
wigts and conditions of employment in the 
ictail trade of some towns of the Bombay 
Presidency was published in Jibruiry 1936 and 
it is the first of its kind in Indn Mr Bakhale s 
Bill came up dgun in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on the 20th March on a motion for the 
reference of the Bill to a Sc lect Committee but 
tiiis motion was lost by 38 votes to 30 owing 
mainly to the opposition of Government who 
felt that the difficulties in conni etion with the 
administration of such a mcasuie were for the 
present insurmountable Government were also 
of the opinion tint the legislature which would 
shortly be elected unde r the new reforms should 
have an oppoitunity of deciding whether such 
a measure as was proposed by Mi Bakhale should 
be adopted or not 

THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT 

Perhaps the most advanced md difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in Indn is the 
Payment of Wages Act which wis passed by the 
central legislature early in 1936 Ihib Act 
owes its origin to Mr N M Joshi who more 
than ten years ago, moved a resolution m the 
Legislitive Assemblv for legislation in India on 
the lines of the British Truck Acts Ihe 
Government of India at the time promised to 
undertake an investigation into the subject and 
they accordingly asked all local Governments 
for their opinions in the matter The Govern 
ment of Bombay felt that thev weie not in a 
position to offer any views without complete 
information on the extent of the deductions 
which aro made from w^ages in respect of fines 
and other matters and they the reforo instituted 
a Presidency wide enquiry into the matter All 
factories, industrial establishments, hotels, 
shops, offices, etc , were covered and the report 
of the enquiry was published in April 1926 The 
results showed that abuses of a sufficiently wide 
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character as to justify legislation for their control 
were prevalent Of all the provincial Govern 
ments in India the Government of Bombay 
alone were in fivour of Itgislation on the subject 
and the Government of India wore considering 
whetlur tint province alone should bo asked to 
undertake such legislation In the meanwhile, 
the Itoval Commission on Indian Labom was 
appointed and the Government of India decided 
to await thur lecominendations in the matter 
I he Bov il C omnussion rewmimended all India 
legislation and the Government of Tndia drew 
up a draft Bill m Id 12 and this was introduced 
in the Legist itm Assembly on the 1st Ithruiry 
1933 A motion for the euculation of the Bill 
was passed on the 14th February and the Bill 
vv is then r< ferred to all local Governments for 
opinion tft< r consultation with tlu interests 
concerned 4 motion for the inference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was tabled for the 
Delhi session of Id 34 but was not ri ached and 
tin Billltp^d The Government of India took 
this opportunity of r< vising the origin il Bill 
throughout in the light of tin criticisms which 
hid bet n iccm< d md a m w Bill w is introduced 
m the Legisl itive Assembiv on t lie 13th Icb 
ruirv Idji 4 motion for the ltfeienu of tilt 
Bill to a Sehft ( ornmittee vvis id opted on the 
18th lebiuuy Ihe Sehct Comimttei nut at 
Sfinli from the 27th Miy to tin 1st Tune md 
Mr N A Mehibm, Vssistant Commission! r ot 
Labour of the Govtrnnu ut of Bombvy, was 
invited bv tin Government of Indn to ittrnd 
its meetings is in Exjm rt Advisri Lhc Slut 
Comnuttu s nport together with the Bill is 
amended by them vvis published in the QautU 
of India dated the lGth Ichruary 193a 

It is not necessary for the purpose s of this note 
to describe tin contents of tin Government of 
Indn s origin il ind revised Bills and the ampli 
Mentions maih m the revised Bill by tin Sehet 
Committee All the different drafts di lit with 
two mam principles (1) prompter payments of 
wages, and (2) control of the deductions which 
an employer may in ike from tin wiges of Ins 
workmen in resjxtf of tbns and sirviois I lit 
mam diffe renets bt tween tin three di ifts re lited 
to (a) the scope of th< pioposed nn isuic (b) tin 
tvpes and extent of the permissible deductions, 
(c) definition of the term wag< s , and ( d ) the 
pt nods during which wigs should be pinl ifter 
they fail due The originil Bill jKrmitttd 
einplovers to make deductions from vv ig< s in 
respect of the vilue of initcml d imaged in thi 
pro<ess of inanuficture and whi< h was handed 
over to the woiker concerned The prietiee of 
handing over damage d mat< nal to tlic work) r and 
of deducting its cost from his vviges w is widely 
prev ilent m certain centres of the textile Indus 
try in India and particularly in Ahmedabad 
where it vv is cstim ited that a total sum of ne irly 
fifteen lakhs of rupees was deducted annuilly 
from the wages of about 2 j, 000 weavers in 
respect of weaving fines md the value of dainag 
ed cloth handed over to them Ihe Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate enquiry into this matter m 1913 and 
the Government of India acting on a remort on 
the subject submitted to them by the Bombay 
Government decided to disallow this typo of 
deductions m the revised Bill Another practice 
which was widely prevalent in several industries 
was to grant good attendance and efficiency 


bonuses In iddition to rates Bonuses offer a wide 
loophole to employees to evade limitations in 
respect of fines because if the granting of bonuses 
wero permitted there would be nothing to pro 
vent an employer from setting apart substantial 
portions of wiges as bonuses to be paid condi 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atteu 
dance and efficiency being attaint d If a work 
man failed to attain the specified standaids, h( 
would lose the bonus or in other words he would 
be fined to that extent It was necessary, 
therefore, for tho Government of India to so 
implify the definition of tho term wages ’ as 
to cover all bonuses At the moment of writing 
however it is open to considerable doubt whethei 
the Government of Indio have achieved their 
object of preventing substantial portions of 
wages from being converted into bonus! s and 
eminent lawyers are of opinion that bonuses 
can still be paid Textile mills in Sholapur 
had i prictlce of granting a certain quantity 
of grain everv month to suth of thur workt rs is 
did not it mam ibsent for moie thm four days in 
a month and of deducting Its 2 (oi more dep< nd 
mg on varying qumtitits of grun supplied) 
from thui wages Ihe system wis introduced 
during i p< nod of high prices which were pit 
v lit nt in 1919 20 and was intended to meet a 
demand for increases in wages I ho value of 
the grim allowance viried with fluctuations m 
pi hi s and put a put of the wage on the basis ot 
a sliding se ik As such it was not objectionable 
but woikers who failed to put in the reqmied 
period of ittendinee were deprived ot this 
tllowince ind the loss which accrued to them 
icted is a fine In pnnciple the whole system 
w is bad and sivoured very much of the old 
lommy shops in England which the earlier 
Truck Acts were intended to kill The Select 
Comnuttu at ccptul this argument and inserted 
i new provision m tho Bill requiring tint ill 
wages should Lie pud in currency notes and/oi 
com of the realm 


When the Bill cum up for second reading 
m tht Legislativt Assembly in February 193(> 
bir Hoim P Mody, K It I , tin n presentative of 
the Millowners Associ ition, Bombay, moved 
an amendment by virtue of which an 
unplovet would be permitted to deduct tliuteui 
d lys wages from the due wages of sueh persons 
as acting in concert of ten or more re maim d 
alisent from work without giving due notno 
I his mu ndnu nt was intt ndt d to pn vt nt 
lightning strikes and it introduced an entinly 
new principle into the Bill As sueh it w ts 
strongly opposed by Mr N M Joshi, the rt 
piesentitiv! of Indian lalxmr and other labour 
rneinbu sin the House J he Legislative Asst mbly 
however passed Sir Honu Mody s amendment 
but when the Bill as passed by the Legislate 
4ss( mbly went to the C ouncil of State that body 
amended this clause by permitting a deduction 
of only eight days wages on this account lhf 
Act was finally passed on the 18tli April 1930 
Early in 1937, tho Act was amended in such a 
way as to extend the provisions relating to te n 
or more persons remaining absent from work in 
concert so as to cover stay in ’ strikes as wt 11 
lhc Payment of Wages Act was brought into 
operation with effect from tho 20th March 1937 
Ihe more important provisions of the Act are 
as follows — 
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The Payment of 


(a) Scope of Application — lhc Act will in the 
lust Instance, apply to factories and railways but 
)(,< il Governments arc empowered to extend it to 
ti unway or motor omnibus services , docks 
wh lives or jetties, inland steamer vessels 
mines, quarries or oilfields, plantations, and 
lt i\ other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles arc produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to tlicir use, transport 
oi sile 

(b) Wages — "Wages for purposes of the 
Ut means all remuneration, capable of being 
ivpiesscd m terms of money, which would, if 
tin teims of the contract of cmployim nt, expre ss 
01 implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
condition illy upon the regular attendance, good 
w ork or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed or otherwise to a person employed 
m lcspect of his employment or of woik done 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
othu idditional remuneration of the nature 
doiesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by leason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include travelling allowances employees 
(ontiibutions to provident funds, giatuities 
p i\ ible on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation 01 services rendered to the 
woikerby his employer 

(0 Wage I eriods — . No wage period shall 
exceed one month (Amendments moved by 
libour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defcatid), and all wages are 
re qmred to be paid in coin and/or currency notes 

(d) Tune of Payment — The wages of all 
persons employed m concerns employing less] 
than one thousind persons are to be paid befoie 
the expiry of the seventh day after the list day 
of tlie wage period in respect of which the wages 
ue payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 

i \puy of the tenth day Where employment is 
brmmatcd by the employer, all due wages are 
rcquiied to be paid before the expiry of the 
si cond working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated 

( e ) Permissible Deductions — Deductions from 
^ages are permitted only in icspcct of fines, 
ibsciiu from duty, damage to or loss of goods 

vpnssly entrusted to an employed person for 
uslody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
mplover, for recovery of advances or for adjust 
“cut of over payments of wages, for income tax, 
tor contributions to or repayment of advances 
mm provident funds, for schemes of postal 
iiMirance, for dues to co operative societies and 
>n orders made by courts of law Deductions 
ue also permitted in resptet of such unemtics 
md services supplied by the employer as the 
mvernor General in Council or a local Govern 
oi nt may, by general or special order, authorise 

(f) Pines — No fines are to be imposed on 
lnldren, i e , persons below the age of fifteen 
years No lines may be imposed save in res 
i* ct of such acts or omissions as have been exlnbi 

1 in not lets which have received the approval 
u the local Government oi of an authority which 

I local Government may prescribe in the matter 
md unless the person who is fined has been given 

II opportunity of showing cause against the 
no The total amount of fines which may be 
oiposed on any person during any wage period 
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shall not < \ci i d h ilf m inna m the rup< e of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can bo 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
divs from the day on which it was imposed 
All fines are to be lecoided in prescribed registers 
and all reilisations from finis are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers Local 
Governments have been empoweied to make 
lules in connection with most of these matters 

(</) Deductions for Absence from Duty — 
Deductions from wages for penod of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a lirger proportion than tlio period of 
absence beais to the period of duty (te if the 
wage is Its 27 for 27 working days tiie dedm tions 
for 7 days ibsence must not lie more thin Its 7) , 
piovidcd that subject to any rule s made in this 
behalf by the local Government if ten oi more 
employed persons acting in concert absent them 
selves without due notice (that is to say without 
gi\ing the notice which they an n qmred to give 
either expnssly by then conti nfs of employ nnnt 
or impliedly by the terms of thin seiviee) and 
without leasonable cause, suth deduction from 
any sueh pci son m ly include such amount not 
execedmg Ins wages for eight days as may by any 
sueh contract or terms be due to the employer 
m lieu of due notu e By an amending Act passed 
early m 19 17 an explanation has been added 
to the beet ion elciling with this matter which 
provides tint m employed person shall be 
deemed to be »bscnt,fiom the place wheic he 
is required to woik if although present in such 
place, he refuses to eairy out his woik 

( h ) Deductions for hecoiery of Advances — 
Itceoverv of an ad \ nice of mom y given befoie 
emplouncnt began shall be made from the first 
payment of wiges in respect of a compltte wage 
period, but no lccovcry shall be made on sutli 
advances given for travelling expenses and 
recoveiy of advanees of wages not ilteady 
earned shill be subject to rules to be made by 
local Governments 

(i) Contracting Out — No contracting out is 
l permitted 

0) Procedure — Local Governments arc 
empowered to ippoint Gommissioneis for 
W orkmen s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial exptricnee as the authority to 
hear and decide ill el urns anting out of dceluc 
tions from or non pavment of wages Peniltits 
have been laid down for malicious oi vexatious 
clums Appeals to courts of small eauses 
are permitted ami an eliboratc procedure 
has been laid down with regird to trials lor 
offences against the Act 

(L) 1 dmuiist ration — Insputois of factories 
are to be responsible for the administration of 
the Ait as far as factories are concerned and 
powers are reserved to the Governor General 
m Council and to local Governments to appoint 
sueh other persons as they think fit to be mspec 
tois for the purposes of tins Act for railways 

This concludes our historic il surety of the 
growth of the Labour Problem m India In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with payment of wages has been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space permitted 
We now proceed to deal more briefly with other 
important phases connected with labour in 
India 
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C P UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937 

The Legislative Council of the Central Pro 
vmccsand Berar passed an Unregulated factories 
Act cirlv in 1937 Tins Act seeks to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
to which the Factories Act 1934 does not apply 
Unregulated Factory lias been defined as 
unv placo wherein fifty or more workers aie 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories Act, 1934 docs not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on — (1) bidi 
making, (w) shellac manufacture, and (m) 
leather tanning A child lias been defined 


as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties ami 
procedure closely follow the similar provision 
in the factories Act Children s hours art 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any unregulated factor\ 
except between 8am and noon, and 1pm uid 
5pm Ihe double employment of Ghildn n 
is prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work horn. 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision has been niadt foi 
the grant of a holiday after every period ot siv 
consecutive days Women s hours are restrict! d 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun 
rise or after sunset 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial countries of the world As such 
she is entitled to a permanent stat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Office of the British Government 
for the substantiation of India s claims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country — 


Twenty eight million agricultural 
workers excluding peasant proprietors , 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc , 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom , over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport , railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America ’ 


The figures for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions This figure excludes cultivating 
owTiers (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
‘ others (six and a half millions) The number 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- 


six millions Domestic servants number elevm 
millions These figures, at the best, mud in 
considered as estimates, because even todiy 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India Ihe statistics contained in the aniiii d 
administration reports for factories and mints 
show the numbers of persons employed in 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
control of the Factories and the Mines Acts As 
far as factories are concerned, it is known th it 
there are thousands of small factories in India 
which are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to Bhow the 
numbers employed in such concerns All tint 
the annual factory statistics Bhow are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any partuuhr 
year and the numbers employed m such factorn 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ' factory more existing factories < ouu 
under control and are therefore included m 
the statistics but such expansions only oceurrtd 
in the years immediately following the pacing 
of the 1891, 1911 and 1922 Acts Subjeit to 
these provisos, the following figures show the 
growth of the factory population in India during 
the last forty years 


Factory Statistics, 1894 1935 


Year 

Number 

Average daily number employed 


of 

factories 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

1894 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,720 

1902 

1,533 

424,375 

85,882 

31,377 

641,634 

1906 

1,855 

546,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 

2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

62,026 

792,511 

1914 

2,936 

746,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950,973 

1918 

3,436 

897,469 

161,348 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

6,144 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,861,002 

1926 

7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1930 

8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,628 102 

1934 

8,658 

1,248,009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487,231 

1936 

8,881 

1,360, 131(a) 

235,344(6) 

16,457 

1,610 932 
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(a) Of these, 27,384 were classed as adolescent 
in lies 

(b) 01 these, 5,634 were classed as adolescent 
h males 

Adoli scents’ are a new class created by 
(In Indian lactofies Act, 1934, to co\ er persons 
In tween the ages of 15 and 17 who luve not 
M uired cortlfl<ates of fitness for employment as 
alults and who must contmuo to be employed 
is childien 

Si vcral intei esting dedui tions can be drawn 
fn in the figures given in the above table Ihe 
most striking h ature of these figures Is that 
ill hough the total number of factories rose by 
more than 500 between 19 10 and 193o, the total 
oi the avingc daily number employed in all 


factories during the «ame penod fell by over 
forty thousand Clus is due partly to the 
introduction of rational or more efficient methods 
of work The average daily number of children 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since 
1922 This is due to stricter administration and 
better inspection and c ertifii ation after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of ]922 As against 
67,628 children employed in 5 144 factories, 
in that year the number employed in 8,831 
factories in 1936 fell to 15,457 It is noteworthy 
that the Millowners Association, Bombay 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1935 by provinces and age and sex 
groups * 


Detailed Factory Statistics for 1935 


Piovnice 

Number 

Avenge duly numbn of \\ 01 he is employed 

of 

Factories 

Adult 

Males 

Adult 

W omi n 

Adolc 

scents 

Cb lldu 11 

Total 

idius 

1,491 

100 711 

39 055 

9 851 

0,495 

102,745 

Bombay 

1 740 

343 194 

70,235 

5,340 

1,941 

420,710 

iuigal 

1,59 » 

442 259 

57,733 

10 879 

2 328 

513199 

ihutul Provinces 

490 

132 042 

5 534 

1 220 

404 

139,200 

Punjab 

009 

48 819 

7,597 

1 042 

733 

58 191 

bmmu 

905 

77 072 

11,924 

038 

93 

90,327 

bill u and Oussa 

309 

79 350 

0,517 

2 j3 

207 

80,327 

untril Piovinces and 
Bi car 

090 

40,501 

18,799 

241 

355 

59,890 

V^s uu 

700 

32,030 

9 035 

3,45G 

2,430 

47,557 

M>rth West Frontier 
brovincc 

28 

1,098 

10 

17 


1,131 

b tlii< lnstan 

10 

2,195 



83 

2,278 

Vjtiui Ahiwara 

38 

12,235 

1,011 

2 

233 

23 48L 

Iklhi 

55 

12,810 

295 

57 

01 

13,229 

buiguioreand Coorg 

21 

1 792 

759 


33 

2,584 

Total 

.. 

8,831 

1,332,747 

229,710 

33 002 

15,402 

1,010,921 
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The annual ill India icpeirts give detailed 
figures of numbers employed, by age and sox 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries It is not pbssible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries 
It is interesting, however, to obsuve tint of 
the total numbers employ ed as given in the above 
table 357,883 men, 02 412 women, 11,789 
adolescents and 6,730 children were employed 
m cotton mills and 235,745 men, 39,°C2 
women, 2,659 adolescents and 380 children 
were employed in jute mills Out of the totil 
number of 438,820 peisons tmplovcd in all cotton 
mills in India, 279,085 orncarlv (So per cent were 
employed in cotton mills in tin Bombay Bre 
sidency and out of a total number of 277,086 
persons employed in all ^utc nulls in India, 


203, 199oi maily 95 per cent wcic employed ni 
jute mills in Bengal The next most important 
factory industry is that of engineering 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories fine woodwoik factories and saw mills 
etc , and it covers between 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total number employ ed m all factories 


MINING STATISTICS 

The colli (tion of full statistics with regud 
to the number of persons employed in minis 
m India dates from 1924, that is to say, aftu 
the passing of the Indian Alines Act, 1923 1 lit 

following tabli contains the statistics for tin. 
period 1924 1935 — 


Mining Statistics, 1924 1935 


\car 

Total n uni be r of 
mine s which came 
under the Aet 

Number of persems e mployed 

Underground mel 
open workings 

j Above ground 

j Total 

1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90 498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84 303 

253, 8o7 

1926 

1 897 

189,371 

70 7*2 

200 113 

1927 

1,992 

196 341 

72 949 

269 290 

192b 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1 732 

199 908 

69 783 

269,701 

1930 

1 009 

191,915 

69 752 

261,667 

19 31 

1 471 

170,638 

60 144 

230,782 

19 32 

1 281 

151,924 

52 7 14 

204,658 

1933 

1,424 

153 942 

52 565 

206,507 

1934 

1,675 

170 820 

58 561 

229 381 

1935 

1,813 

189,263 

64,707 

2 >3,970 


MIGRATION 

Ihe principal industry of India bring 
agriculture there are naturally no large 
movements of population from one part to 
another Where the migration figures art high 
it is generally in the small units Thus, Delhi 
has 41 per cent of immigrants and Ajrncre 
Merwara 19 per cent while Ajrn< re C ity its< If 
lias as many immigrants as nativis Immlgra 
tion influences the population of India verj 
little The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as bom outside the country as against) 
603,526 In 1921 The total emigration from the 
country Is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921 1931 The most important inter 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti 


| eularlv Madias and Biliai and Onssa At C‘< 
last Census, Assam showe d a mt gam of in ul} 

I a million and a quarter due largely to the in flu v 
of immigrant Inborn on plantations Ihe gn it* st 
loss was shown by Biiiar and Oiissa wlinn 
suffered to the ext< nfc of 1,291,567 persons As 
between Bntish India and the Native 8ti1<-> 
the tendency prior to 1921 was foi migration 
into British India but the position during tin 
decade 1921 19 31 was reversed Tin most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaiur 
State which showed a net gain of 161,303 
Internal migration is of six kinds 
(1) casual involving minor movements betwnn 
neighbouring villages (2) temporary du< to 
demands for labour on cnuals, railway e oust no- 
tion, public works, et( and to pilgrimages niu 
fairs , (3) periodic caused by recurring seasons 
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demands ( 4 ) semi permanent where persons 
ulio, although maintaining constant contact 
Milh thcii homes seek employment in industry , 
()) permanent where migrants leave one place 
h»r anothei for good and ( 0 ) daily necessitated 
I a imaais ind employment it a walking distance 
from home The Punjab and Dtlhi furnish 
|]u Irest f xampli s of casual migration Periodic 
migration is particulirlv heavy at harvest time 
ni<i also at the clungcs of the si isons when 
liuhrs, herdsmen, gr i/iers and labourers from 
K ihul Balm histan Kashmir and the hills move 
down to the plains during wintei 

M fir as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to b( found m Assam and the greatest 
immobility 111 Bihir and Orissa while 959 out 
01 < very 1,000 pi rsons in the province in 1931 
\ 1 1 1 born the rim The emigration of labour 
iiom Midras is mainly oversias particularly to 
M 1 1 1 y a but recruiting of Indian libour for 
i\fih\a wis stopped in 1910 None the less, 1 
umsidiiablv over hi If a million Indians were 
tmmd in tint country in 1911 As tar is the 
ni'in mdustual cities are concerned Bombay 
dr iws thr bulk of its libour from lUtnngiri and 
tin Konkin , ( ilcutti driwsan appieciable part 1 
fnmi llihir ind Onssa and the greater put of I 
flit parch bln libour in the Ahmed 1 had cotton j 
mills conus from thi United Piovinccs 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT 

One of tin most dillieult problems connected 
with lndnstml libour in Tndn is Uu imthod 
follownl for its rieruitnnnt Minor vamtions 
in tin m» tliod m ly hi found as bi tween industry 
ind industrv hut tin cardinal prinnpli is thi 
s une in ill industin s and tint is ncruitmcnt 
rliimmh the medium of a reuniting igent, a 
s autar a mukl ad am or 1 jobbi 1 I11 the flist 

mtioductoiy piragriphs of (his note scvei il 
11b luin s win m uh to tin igniultunl ch ira< 
t< r uni outlook of tin workpeople employed in 
Indi in industries to Uu 11 ignorance and il 
litcncy and to tluir lnlumit it tie him nt to 
tliur \iJJage homes md life Iteierence w is 
dso nude to the want of a stable labour ioict 
in industrial towns 111 India Over and aboye 
ill this the Indian industrial 1 ibouier is, 
Inline nth extremely (oiiservatiyc Poverty 
•nd indebted mss may fom him from Ins yillige 
to look for work but tlu y yy ill not toice linn to 
11 <<pt any work that may he offering among 
ml ire stringers It will therefore be found 
tint ilmost all industml units in Indu ire 
Ruined by groups of workpeople from the sunc 
<>' •unrounding villages— by gioups yyho knoyv 
a11 tin otlu rs in tin gioup and who they ficl 
will look after them in the event of any tioubli 
01 sirious illness A first exodus from a village 
ls v ' Idom a solitary one It is ilmost mvauably 
lf > bands colli cte el by recruiting agents or 
joobi is — old llamas yyho liave a degree of Intel 
bgence above that of tlu ir fellows mil who 
know all the tricks of the gune In most 
cas< s the agent or jobber is aimed by his 
j ,n l»lo\er with sufficient funds to give advanees 
•o a ri < ruit in order to lu lp him to clt ar a press 
debt 01 to buy a recruit from his family by 
u it with small funds feu ceremonial 
1 x pend it ure In some cases the recruiting 
a ?ent launches on tills expenditure himstlt in 


the hope that the recurring payments which he 
will receive from the recruit whom he succeeds 
in placing in employment will double or treble 
his ongmal outlay 

The methods by which tho jobber or recruit 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary 
It is reported thit in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purch ised from private contractors 
at so much per head In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers reci ive fixed salaries Itecruit 
tnent through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to thi scarcity of labour in that 
province 

The method of recruitment which has just 
been described is not bid in itself In many 
cases it ippears to be tho only wav which an 
employer can adopt Ihe trouble with it, 
however, is the abuses with which it iswripped 
up One ran undirstand a jobber holding a 
considerable controlling influence ovir the 
men whom he recruits, and oni cm ilso forgive 
him for accepting occasional gifts in cash as 
tokens of gratitude from the men whom he 
has plaofil in employment but the mittcr does 
not rest here The jobber is known to he an 
exceedingly eonupt ere ituro who not only 
bleeds the pe isons whom he re emits by demand 
ing from them ree Hiring cish pivments fiom 
every wage, but who ilso wields a considerable 
influence over his employer by threitcning to 
withhold his libour in the event of his not 
receiving sitisfiction Tn Ahmed ibid, a 
system is common wheitby 1 jobber tikes 
over a number of looms m a mill mans them 
with me n whom he feeds and houses, anel 
himse If collects all their piece rate « arnings 
It is estimated tint 111 sevenl such case s his 
income amounts to mmy hundreds of rupees 
pei month 

I he system of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better puel and the more skilled jobs 
— -e specially in tiie cngineenng industry and on 
railyy lys — is different Here also re commend a 
tion by a Ion man or 1 he adman is an important 
factor hut 111 most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot On railways, 
1 contract for 1 period of apprenl ice ship is 
almost alw lys cnteied into Ihe terms 
of these contracts vuy according to the types 
of appienticeshij) Tho ptnods of apprentice 
ship y irv from two to fiye years according to 
the jobs tor yvhicli the apprentices ire tr lined 

As fir as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
yvoikeris concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many toyvns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of thesi as are out of 
employ nu nt hay c got into the habit of invading 
mill and fictory gates in the mornings 111 the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a pi rmane nt vacancy This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must kiep in his 
good grans in order to continue 111 the employ 
merit yvhieh they are able to secure 

Existing methods of recruitment in Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides and the Itoyal Commission on Indian 
Labour have devoted much space in their 
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report to this question lor the guidance of 
employers, the Commission mule the following 
recommendations — 

(a) Jobbcis should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour , 

(b) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
it a labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the g< ncial manager His main functions 
should be m regard to engagements, dismiss il 
and discharge , 

(c) When it is not possible to appoint a 
w hole time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible offlur should ret tin complete 
control over engagements and dismissals , 

( d ) Emplovers associations in co opeiation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery , 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least out educated woman should 
bo appointed in chirge of thu- welfare and 
supervision , 

(/) Workers should be cncourtgcd to applv 
for definite periods of lcavi and should go with 
a promise, tint on tliar return at tin proper turn 
they will be tble to resume then old work 
Whenever ]>ossible an tllowanec should bo gmn 
to the worker who got s on have aftei ipproved 
service 

In pursinnee of the Ttoyal Commissions 
recommendations in the matter, severtl Urge 
organisations in Irnln have appointed sixuil 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the 1 1 hour force and from sueli 
reports is are available it is githeied that the 
system wherever introduced his been m 
unqualified success It may then fore be 
anticipated tint appointments of labour 
officers will be moic widely resorted to in the 
near future 7 he Bomb iv Willow ne rs Assoui 
tion in anticipition of the Commission s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in Jamury 1930 to mtioduce 
wherever possible a policy of eiirect it eruitnunt 
of labour insU id of the existing practice e>f 
recruitment through jobbers Huy ilso ic 
commended the introduction of i svstim of 
granting discharge certificates to contim a 
complete record of a woiktrs service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men Messrs E I) 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, in 1933 intro 
duetd a system oi deeasualisution m connection 
with then substitute 1 ibour for the eleven mills 
winch they control in Bombay City Each 
nail makes a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men winch it is likely to engage 
during the month and issues employment cards 
to the required number These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes aie engaged 
only from such men as have had these employ 
ment cards issued to them there has lx e n i 
rapid development of tills syste in in most of the 
other cotton textile nulls m Bombay City 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM 

One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
In India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 


indentured labour for the tei plantations in 
that province Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for many years to 
subject pi mbit ion workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts had been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 190S, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern 
merits in 192*) 28 and bv the ltoyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30 lhe Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assam tei gardens except through a depot 
maintained either by the tea industry or by 
' suitable groups of t mployers and approved by 
the local Government , ( b ) that the Govern 

ment of India should have power to frame 
rulis reguding transit arrangements, in parti 
cuiar for the laying down of certain preset ibed 
loules to Assam and for the maintenanee of 
depots at necessuy intervals ( e ) that 

the power conferred bv section 3 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti 
cuiar loc ilities should be withdrawn immediately 
(d) that the < \isting Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its jdao 
i Contioilir of Immigrants in Assam should he 
appoint! d to look iltei the interests of onu 
gt ints from other provinces , (e) tint every 
future issisti d emigr nit to an Assam tea garden 
should hive the right ifter the first three years 
to b< rtpitriaied at his emplovi r s expense 
and that tho Controller should b( empowered 
to repat inti a gudni worki r at the exponsi 
of the employir within ono year of his arrival 
it it is found necessary on the ground of hcilth 
unsuit ibihty of the woik to his person il capacity 
or for other sufficient nason and (/) that in 
the ev< nt of the r* crude see nee of abuse s, Gove rn 
merit should have power to reintroduce in any 
arc i tin prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
t ban b> means of Ik i used gardi n sirdars and 
licensed r< milters lhe Government of India 
impiimentid these recommendations in tin 
lea Districts Emigrant Labour Act which wis 
pissed in September 1932 and brought into 
effect from the 1st April 1933 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932 

The first object of this Act is to make it possi 
ble, on the one liand, to exercise all the control 
ove r the recruitment ind forwarding of assisted 
emigiants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and lequiicel by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants, and, on the other 
hand, to ensure tiut no restrictions arc imposed 
which are not justified Local Governments 
are empowered, subjict to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over the 
forwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
or ovtr both their recruitment and their for 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters III 
and IV) Employers are prevented from re 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
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qarden sirdars or licensed recruiters It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 10 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians lull effect was given to the Hoy il 
( ommission s recommendations legarding re 
patrlation (sections 7 to 11) and it is fuither 
provided tliat where an employer fails to make 
ill the necessary arrangements for the repstna 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an 

< migrant labourei the Controller may direct 
the emplover to despatch such labourer and 
lus family or to pay him such compensation as 
may be prescribed within such period as the 
tontroll* r may fix (sections 13 and 15) Section 
i of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controllc r of immigrants with some staff md 
possibly one or more Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general adnnnistr ition of the 
system which the Act seeks to establish 1 he 
( hirges for this establishment ire to be nut from 
m annual cess called the Emigrint Labour 
( ess which is to bo levied at such rate not exceed 
mg Its 9 per emigrant as the Governor Gene ral 
miy determine for each year of levy i he 
provisions of this Act were intended, m the ffist 
instance to applv only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
\ssam, but power is retained to extend its appli 

( it ion to other industries and to other districts j 
in Assim if necessary 

Statistics and inform ition with regard to the 
numbii of emigrants conditions of life, health 
end woik and w iges of 1 ibourcrs woiking oil tea 
]i] int itions in \ssain are contained in tin Annual 
VlminDtration It* ports on the working of the 
\ssim Inborn Boird until 1913 anti of the 

< ontroller of Immigrants afte r 1934 

\ good stite of affairs is shov\n to exist in 
Ineliin plantation® by the 1930 Annuil lie port 
<m the working of the lei Distiiets Ltmgi int 
I ibom Aet 

As tlmro wis a surplus of libour, the tea 
minis were able to stipulate th it only mained 

< ou pics would be ucepted and in many ciscs 
tint the number of ehildien per couple should 
l» limited to two 1 he licencing s\ ste m under 
ninth labour wis re e mite el fiom different pirts 
<>t Tudii worked s itisf u torily From various 
« e ntros there are reports of improved aecommo 
<1 ition for labourers on the long journey from 
tliur homes to the tei gardens 

the dc »th and birth rates among the labourers 
‘■bowed a redm tion, while the number of crimes 
v' is ireditibly small for a migrant population 
with a me an annual strength of 1,132,857 

Sjeee i il f icihties were given for the observance 
ed different rites and religious festivals Games 
iuh as football and hockey, were encouraged 

LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS 

1 he conditions of cmploym* nt of labour in 
i tuli an mints are governed by tho Indian Mines 
'et, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1935 The Act of 1923 which camo into force 
n om the 1st July 1924 replaced the eailior enact 
"»ent of 1901 Tho Act of 1901 contained provi 
'lions d* signed to secure safety in mines and it 


provided for the mainte n mcc of ari inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers No limits were pres 
cribed for daily hours As some mining manage 
mi nts preferred to have longer wot k ends off and 
others to work their mines by shifts, the maxi 
mum weekly hours were crowded into is few 
days as possible and excessive dnilv hours con 
tinui el to be worked There we re consequently 
insistent di mantis from the represent it ives of the 
miners for the fix ition of a daily limit and the 
Govornmt nt of India therefore introduced a Bill 
In th< L* gisl tivc Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily hours it twelve There 
was i (onsidenble body of opinion In favour of 
erifoieing in eight hour day md this wis also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select Com 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill The 
majority of the Committee however adhered 
to the punciple of a twelve hour shift as pro 
posid in the Bill but agreed thit an eight hour 
shut should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommend* d a re examiu ition of tho whole 
question aft* r the new provisions had been in 
oper ition for a period of three years A daily 
limit of 12 hours wis thus imposed by the Amend 
lng Aet of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from 1st Vpnl 1930 

The Roval Commission on Indian Labour which 
rivnwid the whole position came to conclusions 
sum! ir to those r* m bed bv the S* lect Committee 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8 
hour d i\ while the m ijoritv f iv mired a 12 hour 
d iv but thev suggested that weeklv hours above 
ground should be red mod to 54 In the 
memwhili the IifLinth Session of the Interna 
tionil labour C onf< renee adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines framed soli Iv with refer* nco to conditions 
in Furopc in eountiics and this Convention pres 
cribed tint th* hours of work shoulld be limited 
to 7£ p* r div in underground coil min* s md to 
8 horns a *lav and 48 hours i wei k in open co il 
mines The (onv*ntion was pi iced before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 24th iebruarv and 
lx for* th* Council of State on the 22nd March 
1932 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chatnlxis to the effect tbit Government should 
re examine the whole position I he Government 
of Tndn aecordingly referred tho matter to all 
local Governments and on r* ceipt of their replies 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd T inuary 193a for a further limitation 
m mining hours It wis passed in tho same 
session and was brought into effect from the 1st 
October 1935 The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending \ct are as follows — 

(a) No person is to b* employed in a 
mine for more than six d lys in any one week 

(b) No person * mployed iboveground 
in a in mo is to be permitted to work for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day , and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to bo so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest thoy shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours 
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(c) The periods of woik ol a pi rson 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves tht surface 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours No jierson is to be allow id j 
to remain hi low ground except during his 
periods of work and while work below 
ground is cniried on by a systtm of relays 
the periods of woik of all persons employ* d 
in the s ime relay art to bt the same anil art 
to be rt tkont d from the time the first pc rson 
of the relay It ayes t lie surfate to the time 
the last person of tin relay rt turns to tin 
surface 

( d ) Ihe employment in any mine of 
children under fiftet n years of age is pio 
hibited 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting m the enfort ed absent i from work 
for more than seven day s an to be recorded 
m the prescribed manner 


PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(j?) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1921, on the 7th March 1929 prohi 
biting the employment ot any woman unde r 
ground m the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the alt 
mines m the Punjab with effect from the 1st 
Tulv 1919 and in all other mints with efittt 
from the 1st Tuly 1929 As the summary ev 
tlusiou of women in the main coal fields would 
ha\c resulted in a vciy scuous dislocation in 
the industry a principle of giatlualiicss w is 
1 ml down and it was prescribed that in mini 1 ' 
in certain provinces women miy still be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women m employed at any 
time in any mine doe s not ext eed a gradually 
(let reusing pere outage of the total number of 
both men and women employed underground 
Ihe annual tlttrease was to be 3 per cent m 
coal and 1 pi r ee nt insilt mines Ihe number 
of females employ cd underground in mines since 
1929 In vc been as follows 
1929 24,US9 1910 lb 684 1911 16 841 

1912 11711 191112,799, 1914 11,191 

and 191 > 9 5 r >l 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


If one is asked what is the most remirkable 
feature in Indian industry the unhe sit iting 
answei would hi, the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment 
Ihese vary widely not only between industry 
and industry inel centre and centre but ilso 
between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in the ^ imp centre One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard 
isatioii of conditions m units which aie under 
the same idmmistr ition such as m f oyernment 
railways winch are under the control of the 
Railway hoard, or, m eoneems of i ty pe which 
tre afhliated to a large and influential i«-so 
ciation such is in textile mills which ire membeis 
of the Millovvinrs Association, Pombay If 
a similarity of conditions is to be lound in 
two or more units this would be due more to 
coincidence th in to intention J lie ism rtion 
of mdividuihty anel a strong dislike of change 
arc the keynotes to the pioper unde i standing 
of the lick of st mdardis ition in industrial 
conditions in Indu, and old customs elie hard 
To attempt an adequate description of eondi 
tions of work and employment under the thirty 
odd heads into which this chapter is divided 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
m India would require spact greater than tbit 
given to all the subjects which have been 
dealt with in this volume Ihe situation is 
further complicated by the fact tbit conditions 
■v ary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and alRo as between eoneerns conduit 
ed on the one hand by Government, lot al and 
public bodie s and on the other by private indivi 
duals and companies At the best, therefore, 
it can only be possible to give broad generali 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information 


tan he found As f tr as the 1 latter is con 
(lined we may it ontt state that the repoit 
of the Royal Commission on lndnn labour 
ami tin vinous appendices to that report 
emit lining the oriland wnlttn evidence of tlu 
Government of Jndix, tin Railway Rotutl, tin 
vinous piovintnl Governments and either 
bodies nnl persons emit nil a gieit deal ol m 
form ition on i host of subjects J he di scrip 
turns ot the conditions eusttnt in 1928 Ji 
which ire contained in this repoit aie how 
ever, somewhat out of d ite A^ 1 ir as eondi 
tions m tie tones irt torneiind, tin vauous 
ptovitKiil innunl fae tory idmimstr it ion re pen t 
mil the summanes inminllv compiled by the 
(roye mine nt of India on the basis of tliis< 
reports give valuable udoim ition on hoim ot 
work eft Inform it nm on conditions in Indian 
mines is (outlined in the innual all Imln 
mints administration npoits Ihe list wonl 
on almost all phase s of conditions ot woik ami 
employment is, however contained intheseries 
of admiribli lcpoits published bv the Govern 
merit of Bombay in cornu ttion witti the 
General Wage ( tnsus (undue tul by the Hominy 
Labour Olhe e in ill the perenm il fie tones 
of the Bombay Presideni y in 1914 It is trm 
thit these reports ire ot a somewhat limited 
diameter in so tar as territoiy is concerned 
but owing to the existence of innumerablt 
v iri itions the rejiorts arc fully meiie ativc of e on 
elitioiis m the wliole ot India At the moment ot 
writing time iepoits eovt ring the engine uing 
printing and textile (cotton silk woollen ami 
hosiery) Industrie s li iv< bet n published but it 
Is expeetid that the remaining reports for all 
other industrit s will be available bt foiotlie next 
edition of the Indian 1 ear liool is ready toi 
publication 
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HOURS OF WORK 

Tho existing restrictions in hours of work in 
factoiies ind mines subject to the Indian 
I irtories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the s< etions dealing with those Acts bpeak 
mg broidlj hours in perennial factories are 
limited to JO per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 1 1 per day and CO per 
week The cotton textile industry in almost] 
all centics works a uniform 9 hour day except 
111 a few cone erns which work a 9] or 10 hour 
da> from Mondays to Fridays and 1 5J hours or 
4 hour d ly on Saturday s In the jute industry, 
an agreement which had been re iched between 
the Jute Mills Association and outside mills to 
work a unitoTm 40 hour week in order to restrict 
production came to an end on the 31st 
March 1916 All jute mills were to be free 
to work 1 54 hour week as from the 1st 

April 1916 All the dockyards, many of the 
lugei enginec ring and almost all the railway 
workshops work a 48 hour wtek but the 
duly hours \ try according to the number 
ot houts w 01 keel on a short Saturday The 
hours jn mmy of the mechanic shops of 
I ext lie nulls and in the larger non engineering 
tic tones are usually half an hour to an hour 
less than those for process workers and approxi 
in ito more closely to those in large engineering 
pi mts lactones engaged in the production 
of metalware, however, work the full number 
of hours permissible under the Factories Act 
is ilso do oil and sugar nulls Almost all sea 
sonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
»11 the d i>s m the week except on the compul 
soiy rc st clay which is not always on a Sunday 
c specially in tho distncLs where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible to close on the' 
local baz7 n day The St atistus of Factorie s 
compiled bv the Goa eminent of India foi the | 
\cir ending list Dcccmbci 1935for ill f ac torn s j 
subject to tlu lactones Act 1934 gi\es the 
following summary tible legudmg hours of 
work 111 all tie tones in India — 


Types of lactorks 
end Sex Groups 

Pc rcc ntage of I ictoi ie s m 
which normal weakly 
houis arc 

Not 

ibovc 

42 

lie twee n 
42 & 48 

j 

O QO 

<5 

l ( rennuil 




1 01 Me n 

7 

21 

70 

I or W omen 

J 5 

18 

67 

Si asonal 


1 


1’ or Me n 

27 

13 

60 

1 01 W omc n 

35 

11 

54 


No child can be employed for more than 30 
lout s in any 011 c wc ck The decrease in working 
louts under the 1934 Act was at first re&cnted 
jy piece rated workcis in textile mills in the 
Punjab, but before the close of the year 1936 
o much inprovement in their efficiency had 
accurred that ultimately no reduction in then 
vages resulted 


Tho daily hours of work underground in 
mines average nine per day for six days in 
the week In all c ises where continuous 
production is necessary such as in electricity 
generating plants and certain water pumping 
stations, work is arranged on a system 
of three shifts — the different shifts changing 
over every week or fortnight The changeover 
is so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty four continuous hours 
once in one week 

As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Indian Factories Act Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently l>ten classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of thru shifts of eight hours each 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character systems of two shifts 
of twe Ive hours e ich obtain As far as the hours 
of woik of other classes of Hallway servants 
are concerned the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
was so amended 111 1929 as to empower the 
Governor General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grants 
of periodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants Under the new powers the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
weie promulgated and put into effect These 
provide a 60 hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84 hour week for em 
plovees whose work is of an essentially inter 
nut tent character Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations impost cl by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose woikis both intermittent 
and of a speciallv light character are excluded 
from the operation of the rules 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of doc k labourers m India and the 
Roval Commission who examined the question 
lecommended that the noimal dailv hours 
^prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should bo allowed up to a maxi 
mum of three additional hours on any one day 
overtime being paid for at 33$ per cent over 
ordinarv rates On circulation of these pro 
posals b> the Governnu nt of India, most pro 
vincial Governments weie of opinion that under 
the existing organisation of doc k labour in India, 
legislation for the control of hours was not 
practicable owing to the insurmountable dilfi 
culties which would be experienced m enforce 
inent The authority of the Karachi Port 
were thereupon advised to try out an improvised 
method of decasmlisation which would involve 
registration of all dock workers Tho present 
hours of work of stevedore labour vary between 
nine and twelve per day 

As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to dav be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India has had 
a verj salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non regulated industries and concerns 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 

The question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pay 
has recently become of international interest 
owing to the twentieth session of the Inter 
national Labour Conference held in June 1936 
having adopted a draft Convention on the sub 
ject of annual holidays with pay The applied 
tion of this Convention is of an exceedingly 
wide character and it is intended to cover almost 
every cl iss and type of industrial and commeicnl 
worker Bv virtue of Article 2 of the Conven 
tion, “every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after one year of conti 
nuouB service to an annual holiday with pay of 
at least six working days * The Jndnn Legis 
lative Assembly bv a resolution adopted on the 
20th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention 

In India, holidays with pay are enjoved 
onlv by a very small p(rccntage of the 
population , but owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the woikinen in Govern 
ment and railway factories and in the factorns 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India easily outstrips all othe r industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which arc enjoyed 
by its workers The leave rules of different 
administrations \ary widelj, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of tmplovees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employees, 
according to the dates when thry first joined 
service 

All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories m all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay — in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Buies and tor the f ictories owned 
and controlled bv the local Governments accord 
ing to the ( iviI Service Begulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of menials 
and piece rated workers are govt rned by special* 
orders suited to each case The leave rules 
which were in operation up to a few years ago 
have, in many provinces, been regarded is too 
liberal and for new entrants substantial changes 
have been made with the result that different 
s\ stems are in operation for different classts of 
Government employees according to the dates 
when they first joined service Leave with 
pav to permanent monthly rated industrial 
employees of Government is granted in terms 
of ordinary earned leave on average pay or 
double the period on half average pay, not due 
leave on half average pav and casual leave All 
leave other than on medical ccrtificite must be 
earned , and the maximum pmod of con 
tinuous leave that may be enjoyed at any one 
time is limited, in the case of ordinary leave on 
average pay up to four months according to 
the date on which a Government employee 
first Joined service , and, in the case of leave on 
medical certificate, up to eight months Casual 
leave is intended to meet cases of short absence s 
from duty According to the rules which an 
in operation at present, the minimum period 
of leave with pay which can be earned by all 
permanent Government servants is more than 
one month for every eleven months of duty plus 


ten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 
year To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
since 1931 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every vear according to whether they have put 
m thiei to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years service 

The leave rules for railway workshopmen who 
joined before the 1st September 1928 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates whin the men were first 
engaged As far as the workmen who joined 
after 1st September 1928 are concerned, all 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal One big company owned railway grants 
fifteen da vs casual have m a calendar year plus 
Empire Day ind King s Birthday or any 17 
paid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service 

The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay bv the Government of Bombay 
for the purposes of its Geniril Wage Census 
in perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly CO per cent of the total number 
employed grint lexu with pay to most of their 
woikers and that another 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 14 09 per cent emploved m the 
industr\ grant lea\e with pay to certain cate 
gories only 

In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate 
gories of workmen on the mochanical and sub 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Burma Shell Corporation 
General Motors (Inda), I td , and the Tata Hydro 
Electric and Power Companies, etc Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it would 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent enjoy leave with pay privileges 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION 

Wage rates in the Industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates*— accept 
ed both by cmplojers and employees — trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
boards oi , m countries which have Trado Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industnes when association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards In India 
none of these methods of wage fixation obtain 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman The labour 
costs in all Government and railway concerns 
and in the establishments run by local or public 
bodies, however, have to be accurately budgeted 
for and in such concerns wage rates are fixed 
Each occupation is divided into a number of 
grades or classes and the number of posts in 
each grade is lixod , but the basis of grading varies 
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widely between the different administrations 
rromotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
depends both upon merit and the passing of 
trade testB and is not automatic Ihe rates 
for the different grades are determined bj 
professional officers as in the case of His 
Majesty s Indian Naval Dockyard or on mfor 
mation published by Government departments 
of industries and labour In privately owned 
concerns the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the localitv where a concern is situ ited 
but once a worker s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
Is applied to a whole c stablishment or a depart 
ment of the establishment 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES 

Wage rates in the West are generally either 
(onsolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculition of earnings from such rates 
is both simple and easy Some progress has 
been made in India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engmeeimg 
concerns but this form of payment is veiy rare 
Ihe most common types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates, and, 
in some cases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnightly, of weekly or fortnightly rates 
The calculation of earnings from houily or 
daily rates does not offer any difficulty except 
in the case of daily rates m concerns winch 
work a short Saturday Here, some concerns 
pay half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates are on the other 
hand, so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
monthly paid worker of a part of his dues 
Some concerns calculate earnings from monthly 
rates on the ba c is of all the days in the month 
and deduct pay for the weekly holiday Others 
make payment for the weekly holiday condi 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in Still others pay wages for one 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
<ondition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in A few calculate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month 
I hus a worker on Its 27 per month will receive 
Hs 24 for 24 days work in a 27 day month 
the Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages In certain cases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or a month of so many hours, as in the case of 
the G I P Railway where monthly rates are 
lor a month of 208 hours, or for a book month 
of so many complete w^eeks 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty in cases where they are based on 
number of articles produced but they are 
exceedingly complicated in cotton weaving 
Some mills pay on the basis of weight, others 
on length The rates vary according to reed 


space and picks to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dobby designs Certain units, 
especially in the printing industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systems of payment 

Allowances — The textile industry in the 
Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some year betweon 
1914 and 1918 Up to 1933, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moghwan or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent for piece rated men and of 70 per 
cent for time rated men and all time and piece- 
rated women In that year the Mill owners’ 
Association Bombay permitted its affiliated 
members to tako independent action in the 
matter of wage reductions Certain mills re- 
duced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in both basic 
rates and allowances Although up to 1933 
the rates of allowances were universal basic 
r ites varied widely between mill and mill To 
day both basic rites and allowances vary al- 
though the Association has successfully ittempt 
ed to standardise basic time rites in certain of 
the more numerically import int uniationalised 
occupitions on the basis of consolidation The 
allow mces in textile mills m the Bombay Presi 
dency outside Bombay City vary both between 
centre and centre and occupation and occupa 
tion The tendency in industries outside the 
textile has been towards consolidation but 
certain railway systems grant grain allowances 
in addition to rates of pay for certain 
categories of employees with low rates of 
wages 

Bonuses — The system of paying good atten 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few year# ago but 
they were tending to disappear during the last 
few years The question as to whether em- 
ployers can still pay such bonuses under the 
Payment of W igcs Act is, at the moment of 
writing, not quite clear 

In addition to the good attendance bonus paid 
in cash the textile mills in Sholapur gave a 
gram allowance of a quantity of gram at a 
fixed price to all workers who did not lose more 
than four days m the month This allowance 
has already been dealt with under 1 he Payment 
of Wages Act 

Textile mills in Ahmedabad gave an efficiency 
bonus of eight annas per loom per fortnight 
on the attainment of certain standards of 
efficiency This however, benefitted the weaver 
very little, if at all, betAuse in order to attain 
increased production he allowed slips to go past 
unattended and for these he was either fined very 
heavily or was made to take over whole pieces of 
damaged material the value of which, at the 
selling price of the finished article, was deducted 
from his wages Bfficiencj bonuses wire also 
paid 111 certain other sections of industry such 
as in engineering and coal mining 

In addition to good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses the workers in several concerns owned 
by large public companies are permitted to 
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participate in the annual bonuses which are 
sometime* given a* e\ gratia payments depen 
danton profits to all the employee* of a com 
pany The pay ment of such a bonus amounting 
to one months pay to cotton mill workci* m 
Bombay Pity during the years 1919 to 1921 
and the di^istrous gcneial strike which followed 
the stoppige of this bonus in 1924 has been 
referred to in the first chapter of this note 
F\idcnce is not wanting of the payment, by 
‘-evtral concerns of a small ex gratia bonus at 
Piwali or the Hindu business New Tear 

Overtime — The term ovtrtime’ mgeneiall 

parlance, is applied to all extra time put in 
bv a woiker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work and 111 Fngland and many other 
industrial countries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime w is worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, during 
the luncheon hour, at night, on a Saturday 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday , and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates 
In India the factories Act, 1914, requites that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a time and a 
quarter for hours 111 excels of 54 and a time 
and a half for hours in excess of 60 These 
provisions are however, applicable only to 
those workers m respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations hive been 
allowed legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside nornul hours, and m practice very 
few employers do so One ertunrailw ty s wheic 
monthly rate* are for a month of 208 hours, 
all tune — both ordinary and overtime — is 

credited to the normil hours account and pay 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 
consideration until sue h time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain 
the se arc generally a time and a quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates for extra time 
beyond nornul daily hours In many ease* 
workers arc called upon to put in compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absent e and in others workers 
who put in overtime ire isked to take eompen 
satorv time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked These methods mean tint the 
same rate is given foi both normal iml overtime 
work In many other rises no additional rc 
numeration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of w iges 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district , and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods If 


generalisations may bo attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal fact ori< s oil mills rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers m 
Governnic nfc establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between piynients for hapta or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the 1st to the lath and from tho 16th to the end 
of flic month in textile mills in Broach and 
virious other ccnfic s in India The month is tho 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ 
mg railwiv workshops) cotton textile mills In 
Bombav Sholipm and several other centres 
engineering woikshops, dockvaids, printing 
presses ind for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and m imtenance dcpirtments of 
ilniost all concerns which pay wages to piocess 
opciativcs weekly or fortnightly Wages are 
c ilculated on both tho monthly and the fort 
night lv bases in the iron and steel industry 
md in sugir mills and tanneries The most 
gc ner il sy stem of pay ment in the case of casual 
luboui is that of daily payment Supervisory 
and clerical staffs in all industrial establishments 
are paid on a monthly basis 

The question of shortening tho wage period 
universally m India by law to a week or a fort 
night h is been considered by the Government of 
India in consultation with the provincial Govern 
tnents and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last ten 
years Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Bill m such 1 wiy as to 
ichieve this object The pioposals, however 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen wiio appealed to 
jjrcfcr the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments Their argument wis that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered awiy 
their weekly earnings 

Periods elapsing before Payment — The wait 
ing pc nod or the time which elapses between 
the end of the pc riod for which wages are earned 
ind tin date of pivment viried considerably as 
between industry and industry and between 
efit iblishments in the same industry Ihc ion 
gc st delay s were associated with concerns which 
paid wiges monthly ind in some cases extuidc d 
to as many as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages fell due Some delay must be occa 
sionccl in cases whcie intricate calculations arc 
in cess iry for ascertaining earnings from piece 
rates but textile mills in Fngland pay wages foi 
the week ending Thursday eve nmg on the follow 
ing Satuiday morning and it sc ems unreasonable 
that textile mills in India should have required 
fifteen to twenty five days for the purpose 
The chief reason for delaying pay ments of wages 
in India was, however, not due so much to 
difficulties of wage calculations as to ensuring 
ern plo vc rs against their workmen loaving thorn 
without giving due notice The Payment of 
Wages Act prescribes that wages in all concern* 
employing 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in concerns employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven clays of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due 
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SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions gratuities, piovident funds, <o 
operative sock ties gram and cloth shops, 
id van ccs and loins 

Pensions — All monthly and time rated work 
men m the industrial establishments of Govern 
mult are entitled to pensions on letirement 
provided tint a minimum of nine years service 
has bei n put in Ihe amount of the ]M nsion due 
lsauiMdnt by multiplying the iveiage monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the aelual period ot u tive servne less one ye n 
and dividing the product by 48 When pei 
marunf monthly ])ai<l workus on pitee i ites are 
admitted t lie avenge monthly piy is aimed 
it on tile bisis of the eirmngs lor 7 2 months 
mel the divisor in the above foimula is 72 
Commutation up to 50 pel eent of the amount 
oi the monthly pension is jxumtted in celt uri 
easts Outsieie Government com tins pensions 
on utirement ue ilmost nonexistent although 
mam eomerns give sm ill pe nsions to old 
employees who have put in long periods oi tiust 
ed and faithful seiviex* but thest are mostly e c 
gt ettia and cmnot be elaimtd as of light 

Cratiutu s — All lailvv iv employees inel the 
emploues ot local mel publn bodies mel a few 
of the larger public comp mips lecetie giatuities 
on ictiume nt Gratuities art ilsei paid to non 
pt nsion able woikers who line put in not less 
than Unity veais sen ice in Gove inmeut eon 
cerns In all cases specified pciiods of quilifv 
mg sei vice have to he put in before grituitics 
ean be earned I he rules of individual idmmis 
trations vary widely but the most generilly 
accepted principle is halt a month s piy foi 
each ycir ot service limited to iitteen months 
piy in all Permanent Government sennits 
who have put in less than nine yeirs ictive 
sfiuce are entitled to gratuity it they are com 
lxllcei to retire on me (lie il eertiiie ite 

Prumdent Funds - Iluse an of two kinds 
M) conti l but or y, where iioth tlie employer ind 
tiie employee subscribe to them and (2) non 
contributory wlieie thctmplovee ilone subscubes 
to them C < rtain Gove rnment seivmts who by 
the terms of their contricts ire not eligible foi 
Pensions are compulsonly requned to subscribe 
to the contubutory section of the Genera] 
Government Pi evident lumd In such cists 
both Go\ eminent and the Government seivint 
concerned subscribe one months pay taeli per 
m ir to the fund All ]>ensionablt Government 
sen nits exupt Ceituii classes of industiiil 
woikers and menials hive the option of sub 
scribing to the non contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
hi pies to the rupee of income it the option ot 
the subscriber Vciy few industiiil woikeis of 
Government, liowcvei, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apirt from 
the compound interest which Ins subscriptions 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay 

In cases where large bodies of non pe nsionablc 
Government servants are hi ought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
schemes, special funds such as the State Railway s 
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Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
factories Workmens Provident lund, which 
are governed by special rules are formed 
Company owned railways hive schemes similar 
to that for St ite railwiys Whereas it is 
obligatory for most cate gorli s of pf rrnane nt non 
workshop rulwiy staffs with monthly piy over 
; specified limits to join the provident fund work 
shop employees with monthly and diilv rates 
ovei spe ei fled limits aie pe rinittod to c x< i rise an 
option Once flit option to join bis been 
cxeicised no withdraw il is permitted 

( ompulsory contributory sclie mes ai e prov ided 
for all permanent workmen in the t u tones owned 
by < ertain public bodies sue li as the Bombay 
Port irust , whilst both compulsory and optional 
non contributory mel contributory se hemes 
obtiin for permanent workmen in the fietories 
owned by most municipalities Most of the 
larger public utility e omp unes and < orporations 
such is the Titi electiuity generating and 
distnbuting pi mts the J'ombiy Llectru Supply 
and Tramway s ( ompany Ltd and the Purina 
Shell ( orporation to me ution only a few ot many 
pi ovule eontnbutoiy schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their woikmcn Several others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
est iblishinents but not for their woikmcn Ihe 
most usual amount oi deduet ion from pay is 
one twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 j>er 
eent to 100 per eent of the imount put in by 
the < mplovce The i ite of interest may be fixed 
or it may iliutuate with t lie rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to siibs< i ibcrs from the bal me e s standing at the 
credit of their iceounts in lcspcct o/f their own 
subsi ription 1 ' and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loan 1 ' Subs<ribers are entitled to 
witlidiaw the ir own subscriptions at any tune on 
retiiement or on relinquishing then posts but the 
payment of tbit shire of a conti ilmtory pro 
viebnt fund aeeoaut which represents tlie cm 
ployer s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of qualifying sei\u e — periods 
which show coiisidcinbloy iriution 

Co ope rat in Soeietus- Thceo operative move 
meat lias made very iapid pi ogre ss in industrial 
establishments ill ovei India during recent veirs 
and a very f ur pe mntage of com erns e niploy ing 
500 oi more workers have co operative credit 
societies for the ir employees Almost ill railway 
systems m Inelii have cooperative banks and 
savings banks in addition to ciedit societies 
md lull information ou the whole subject is 
ivailablc in the ddfc re nt a nnu il administration 
reports of Registrars oi Cooperative Societies 
in the various provinces it is impossible to 
attempt even i brief summary of the movement 
here but i iew elet ills ugaiding one of tlie best 
of sue h soe ieties w ould be of intc i e st 

Ihe Taekson (o operative Bank on tho 
B li &C 1 It ulway is perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed eo operative credit soeiety of 
industrial vvorkeis in India During the year 
ending 30th June 19 i6 it had a membership of 
34,924 w ith a share e apital of its 4 34 lakhs and 
a re serve fund amounting to Its 3 12 lakhs It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch , and it also issues 
casli certificates to all railway employees earning 
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Rs 125 or less per month Fixed doposits for 
the year ending June 1936 amounted to Its 27 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Its 24 lakhs 
which, together with capital, gave the society 
a working fund of Its 58 lakhs for the year 
The number of new loans issued during the 
year amounted to 16,514 and involved a sum of 
Its 5 r > 51 lakhs The bank has been declaring 
a 10 per cent dividend (which is the maximum 
payable under the Co-operative Societies Act) 
for the last ten years A special feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme which it 
has recently introduced for redempton of debts 
Members of the society who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Bank which with the assistance of 
the Staff Officer of the Railway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sums in return for ready 
payment The total amounts so paid to mem 
bers creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy instalments spread over 72 months 
The Bank al°o contributes an amount of 
Its 10,000 annually to a special Staff Welfare 
Fund started bv the railway administration at the 
Instance of the Bank ‘ to look after the welfare 
of the staff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families in particular Welfare centres 
which have been opened at various stations on the 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the needy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygiene clinu s 

Oram and Cloth Shops — During the period 
of high prices in India in 1919 22, several large 
industrial establishments all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton textile mills in Bom 
bay City, conducted cheap grain shops for the 
benefit of , their work people In addition to 
supplying gram at cost price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offering salts on credit to be liqui- 
dated by deductions from due wages With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops dis 
appeared and last year a very few establishments 
indeed had them Many textile mills all over 
the country however, had cheap cloth shops 
for their workers It was thought that all types 
of these shops would have to cease functioning 
because the Payment of Wages Act pohibits 
employers from making deductions from pay due 
or receiving payments from their employees for 
purchases from employers shops This is in 
accordance with one of tho mam cardinal 
principles of Iruck legislation At the moment 
of writing however, it is understood that cer 
tain provinces arc permitting such shops as 
“ amenities for sales for which deductions 
from wages may be made 

Loans and Advances — Speaking generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes m such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose 
* Advances — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages — 


on the other hand, are more widely prevalent 
and give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses For example, the cotton textile mills 
in Ahmedabad used to charge Interest at rates 
varying from 30 to 150 per cent per annum on 
all such advances given The Payment of 
Wages Act empowers local Governments to 
frame rules for the regulation of these advances 
but no interest on such advances will be 
permitted 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE 

The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and tho Provincial Governments m this country 
for fchelast ten years Early in 1 926, the Govern 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi 
dency and as a result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent 
The subject was partly examined by tho Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
m 1928 29 and again more fully by the ltoyal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929 30 and 
both these bodies mado a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter The Payment of Wages 
Act which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement these recommendations 

The two matters with regard to tho discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em 
X>loycrs complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee 
ism Indian employers state that it is inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
in Ins employments and also to resort to fre 
quent abstentions from work Delayed pay 
ments of due wages, forfeitures of wages for 
failure to give due notice and tho withholding of 
due wages where workers proceed on 
unauthorised leave are some of tho devices 
which have been resorted to by employers to 
counteract the former Various methods had 
been devised in order to control the latter — good 
attendance bonuses, fines and double kfuidda by 
virtue of which a workman lost two da> s wages 
for each day of absence lhe withholding of dm 
wages till next pay day had given rise tcra system 
of havalas or pay order tickets which were 
cashed by pedhiivallas (small bankers) at ills 
counts of 3$ to 12£ per cent That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot b< 
denied , but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absenteeism are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of employment 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages ar 
comparatively high and where other conditions of ; 
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employment are attractive lor example, the 
Bombay Labour Olliee compiler monthly figures 
of per« outage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest m Sholapur 'lhe annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the yeai 3 030 were Ahmedabad 3 13, Bombay 
7 19, and Sholapur 11 80 — figures which tell 
their own story Low wages and adverse 
conditions must access inly tend to weak health, 
incapacity for gust lined effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one s 
lot i he sc arc problems which the new autono 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will ha\e to try and remedy instead 
of de\i i -mg methods of cnforc mg good ittcndancc 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of monetiry penalties and othei forms of punish 
me nt 

Both tlu mam provisiems of the Fiymcnt 
of Wigcs Act and the Hides framed there unde 1 
re (pure tint ill < mploye is shill d aw up conduct 
iiilcs or standing orders clearly specifying 
t He acts of commission or omission for which 
lints will b< inflicted Ihcse standing orders 
hive to he approved by the local Government 
md exhibited in the work place 111 the 
prescrilnd mauner lhe total amount of the 
lines which it will Ik? permissible for an employer 
to inflict on any 011 c workman during any 
wage period is not to exceed half an anna in 
(lie iiipcc of his or her wages for that wage 
|*riod and no fine may be imposed unltss the 
order inflicting tlu line is in writing and the 
worker concerned has bctu given an oppor 
t unity of showing cause why the flue should 
not be inflicted All fines arc to be properly 
n corded in the prescribed registers and all 
nccipts from fines arc to be expended on such 
objects beneficial to the workers employed in 
liu establishment concerned as a whole is arc 
ipproved by the prescribed authority in each 
1 lovince ( hilditn under 15 years of age cinnol 
h lintel Jn yiew of these n guilt 1011 s it is 
obviously futile to enter upon a discussion 
lire of the extent to which these rcguiitions 
were piactised in Indian liuliisfins up to 
now but foi the iufoi nntiou of pc isons 
mte listed m these questions wo might st itc 
(Inf full infoinutnm on all these mitteis is 
'outlined ill tile senes of repents which have 
i" <n published tiom tunc to tune by the 
bom bay Labour Ofliee 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

Iwsidentiil buildings in all countries are 
(oustrueteel from tile point of view of invest 
mints tiom which then owners hope to lcccive 
1 tair interest on their capital outlay No 
•ountry in the world expects its landloids to 
be philanthropists in the mattei ol providing 
"nt fiee or chaii? leiiied housing to such ol 
be 1 people as cannot attend to pay the economic 

uts which aic asked for , and although eveiy 
( murium nt must be expected to provide decant 
bousing for its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
-• 1 go where Governments are expected to provide 
‘dtquatc housing for whole populations 
tiic same time, low paid wage earners in crowded 


and congested industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
rents thmandtd by the landlords In such 
cases there can be only two alternatives 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay' such rents as arc asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer ihi 
fhst does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers m India lhe second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com 
mission and Committee that lias been appointed 
in India during the list 20 years to the point 
ot satiation and although several benevolent 
and fat sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing lor their workpeople a verv 
small percentage indeed of the total industrial 
population of India is housed bv the employer 
and the question of industiial housing continues 
to be one of the most vex d questions of the 
( ounti y 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
hou ing has been done by the iiilwiys which 
hive spent over thirl \ cions of rupees to 
date m piovielmg adequ itc residentnl quarters 
for different elissts of their employees, inel by 
the Government of Bombiy who lmc built 
207 chawls with neirly 17,000 tenements for 
lnelustiial labom in Bombay City The 
latter is a part of a gigantn scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd then Governor of 
Bomliay, for the construction of 62) clnwls 
having o0 000 tenements in all The rents of 
tlie tenements in these chawls viry from Ils 5 
to Its 8 per month The chawls situateel at 
Naigaum and bew'i and at DeLiSip ltoad an 
in f air demand but the majority of the tene 
ments at tho Worli chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to 1 complaint by the woiktrs tint they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
thi lr places of work and th it the locality offers f< w 
of the unenitns of eitv hie lhe Munu lpalitiis 
of Cilcutta, Bombiy, Madras and kaiaeln the 
Calcutti ind Bombiy Port liusts and the 
impioviment Trust in Bombay lnve dom 
much to house their own lahoiu and also to 
supply low rented tenements foi otlu r classes 
of industiial workcis Btihips the moat 
magnificent sclicim of industrial housing 
conceived in Inch 1 is that 1 nine lied bv the 
Lmpnss Mills under the agency of Messrs 
L ita Sons Limited it Nagpur These nulls 
lnve le iscd 1 plot ot 200 nits at Jndora a 
subuib ol N upui two miles fiom the nulls 
lhe ide 1 is to t st vldish a model \dligt and to 
build houses ol tho bungalow type on plots 
measuring dd x >d with the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on moie thin 
one third of the space provided lhe houses 
are let to the woikcrs on the hue purchase 
system and it is expected that many ot the 
woikeis will ultunitely own them i he Tatis 
aie in the forefiont of industrial employers 
in Indii in piovuling decent housing ioi as 
many ot their woiknitn as possible nui they 
have built 5,000 lesidentul buildings in Jim 
sheeipur for the stitf and the employees of 
their Iron and 8tocl \V 01 ks at that centre 
All tin woikmon in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing Many of 
the jute nulls m Be ngul and cotton nulls in 
Bombay City and other eeutres have provieted 
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housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile woikers in 
India are not housed by their employers 

Ihe general policy adopted bv Government 
In providing quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meit the demand for lions 
ing or where it is necessary for spinal reasons 
to provide quarters for ccitain elassis of 
staff near to tliur work Ihcse principhs 
apjiear to be genciallv followed bv private 
companies and concerns as well csi>coiallv by 
coal mini ow ni rs in Bihar and Orissa and by ti a 
planters in Assam All tin collieries in tin 
Tliaria coal field aie amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved t\p<s of housis whose 
design, construction ventilation and general 
amenities arc controlled bv the J liana. Minis 
Board of Health hi very hous< m the coil 
fit Ids has to hi licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards ari complied with 
If labourers are found in onupation of unh 
tensed houses the management is liable to 
prosecution In tssini all reside ntial employees 
on tea estates ar< provided with rmtfrce 
quarters in b'uricks or lines is tiny ar< 
iillid lliise in regularly inspected by 
district and sub divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degite 
oi sanitation is is possible 

Conditions of industrnl housing in India are 
the worst m Ahmidabad A remit enquiry 
(onduited by the Ahmidabad lextile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that ('litre 
showed that out ot a total of 2*, <06 temments 
observed and studied, 5 669 hid no provision 
of any kind for water and tint 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells those which 
have the advantage of a supply from mumnpil 
sources had one or two taps in an irea occupied 
by 200 or more families 5,000 tern inputs had 
no litrme arc ommodition and sanitation and 
drainage wen conspicuously absent Ihe 
Ahmedabad Munieipilitvhas,howcve r aw tkc ned 
to a n alisation of tin serjousni s of 1 he situ ition 
and it h is been decided to construe t mo lei dwell 
mgs on (o opi rative lines for industrial worki is m 
thi citv Owing to tinaiK lal con id er it ions 
progress must ne< i irily be slow but i beginning 
has already been made 

lioyal C ommission s lleromnit ndahom — Tht 
Itoyal Commission on Indian Lalanir have made 
several rt commendations in loimeiticm with 
industrial housing lhcsi recommendations 
fall under various categories (1) Legislative 
action by the Central Government , (2) Ad minis 
trative action by the ( entral Government, 
(i) Legislative action by Provincial Govern 
ments , (4) Administrative action by Provincial 
Governments ( r >) Administrative action by 
public bodies such as municipalities, improve 
merit trusts itc , and (6) action by empiovers 
and workers organisations The reeommenda 
tions under the first In id included a suggestion 
to amend the Land Acquisition Act in such a 
way as to enable owners of industrial concerns 
to acquire land for the motion of workers 
dwellings lhe Government of India introduced 
a Bill in the liegislative Assembly to amend the 
Land Acquisition Act in the manner suggested 


and this Bill was passed into law in 1933 The 
Commissions recommendations under the second 
head mostly concern railways, and although 
the Railway Board agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing greater facilities for adequate 
housing it has tome to the conclusion that no 
material advance can be made in this direction 
at present owing to flnanc ial stringency 

The Commissions recommendations with 
! regard to legislative action by ITovinces are 
of a very ambitious character They include 
Town Planning Acts for the Bombay and the 
Bengal Prc ldencies providing for the acquisition 
aucl layout of suitable ireas for working class 
housing, the opening up and reconstruction 
of c ongi stul and insanitary areas, the zoning 
of inclustriil and urban areas and Government 
grants and loins to approved schemes lor 
administrative action by local Governments, 
the Commi sjon recommend that they should 
make surveys of urban and industrial arias to 
ascertain their needs in regard to housing, anil 
that they should then irrange for confer* nits 
with all interested pirties in order that decisions 
may be taken as to practicable schemes and the 
methods whcieby their cost should be shared 
Where suit ible Government land is available, 
Government should be prepared to Hll or lease 
to those who agree to build homes within a 
specified period and Government should 
announce their willingness to subwdisc in this 
or other wav s employ ee s’ hou ing sehemes 
approved by them lhe, ( ommi sion further 
retomme nded thit Government should insist 
that all local authorities should frame bye laws 
laying down minimum standards in regard to 
floor and < ubie spac e, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments themselves should 
draw up regulations for water supply drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines lor actum 
by public bodies, the Commission recommend 
that the prow ion of working class housing 
should be a statutory obligation on every Ini 
provemeut Irust and that it should be possible 
for Improve meat I rusts to provide land roads, 
sewers md samtirv < onviuic necs for neyv areas 
but that street lighting and water mains should 
be a ehrrgc on municipalities improvement 
trusts should be placed in a position to recoup 
themsclvc s trom the c iihanc erne nt of land values 
resulting from the ir activities ft has also been 
I suggested that cooperative building societies 
and similar activities should lie encouraged 
In view, however of the present ic ute flnanc i il 
stringency providing in all provinces, it is very 
doubtful whether most of the provine ial Govern 
muits will he in i position to do much in the 
matter of the ( ommission s recommendations 
on industrial homing 

j Rest Shelters Dining Booms and Canteens — 
Section 13 (1) of the Indian lac tories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more til m 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the me of workers during periods 
of rest Apart from this almost all large Indus 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rc«t shelters for their workmen 
Most coruerns have also permitted the esta 
blishment of tea stalls on the pre mises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co 
operative canteens on the lines of those whlefi 
are assoc iited with most of the large factorit 
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111 th< W( Pioneer work in this diroc tion has 
been done by Messrs E 1 ) Si«soon & to in 
Bombiv This Company whi<h manages elevc n 
lirgi cotton mills in the City Ins established 
lirgi 1 interns in all the Ir mills The manigi 
nu nt In < iili i isc buirs th< salirios of stiff 
and the oncost for iipnpimnt and hot mi » Is 
an siipphid to th< workunn it ictml io^t 
TI11 (onipmyhis ilso c st ibli'-hcd 1 hosti I for 
boinling and lodging its poor wouun woikirs 
Tin 1 hargi s are t xci 1 dmgly modi riti and up 
from lie 1 8 0 pi r month tor x ihilil to Ks (} 
for in idu It Communal factors such as the 
liligious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in tin company ot members of other < ommunitics 
want of spaic and thi constructional layout 
of tin majmity of the smaller mdustriil establish 
mints arc imong the reasons given by the 
mmagemints v\lio do not provide 11st shelters 
and/01 tithn rooms for their workmen 


HEALTH 

Suih statistics of health and mortality as art 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are c ompiled 
separately for industrial workers alone In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera 
lisi about these matters The problems assoc 1 , 
ited with health are always diilliult they arc 
much more so in a country where climate highly 
insanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
ignorance of the people contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropical disexses as 
cholera and smallpox in epidemic form I he 

widespread prevail nu of malaria 111 certain 
(ongested areas of the Bengal, the Bombay and 
the Madras l*rc-ideni ies is responsible for a 
< ousidcrable uudermining of the health anil the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep under mosquito nets and although 
the more advanced municipalities are doing 
all they can to combat the disease by filling up 
wells and surface treating small ponds and pooh 
of stagnant water null iria still continues to take 
1 tug toll of human life Ben ben and tuber 
cuIoms in Bihar and Oris a, Kala a~ar among the 
jute workers in Bengal and tuberculosis in the 
Punjab are some ot the many diseases which arc 
widely prevalent in certain tracts 

Ihe maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hinds of the 
munii ipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, tin interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is or a 
sonitvvhat nominal character But wherever 
controls possible, Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions lor example, following 
the recommendations of the Koyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro 
vidons for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory worker^ have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934 These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting, the provision ot 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation 


of gas, du^t and other impurities generated 
in the course of work , the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially increased 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro 
vldeil for each worker , the provi ion of suitable 
and sufiu lent lighting , the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers 

As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways arc In the forefront 111 
thi matter of the provision made for medical 
aid anil r< lief All rulwavs maintain fully 
1 quipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs it suitable cintits 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualified medii xl officers at all places 
wheie there aic sufficient numbers of woiki rs to 
justify them As all the industrial workirs of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals anil dispensaries the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern 
meat of India hive provided adequate medical 
f icilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majesty s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and then various Ordnance and Ammunition 
lactones Sever il ot the lugtr municipalities 
and publu bodies such as tin Port lrust also 
maintim their own hospitals wd dispensaries 
for the benefit of tlicir workers Following the 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
in tile matter, almost all the large labour employ 
ing establishments in lndix — cotton and jute 
mills mines, engineering workshops tea planta 
tions etc — maintain fully equipped dispensaries 
in ihirge of whole or part turn qualified medical 
officers 

Maternity liinefiti > — \ Bill mtioduced bv 
Mr N M Joshi in the L< gislative Assembly of 
tin (cntral Government 111 1924 to provide tor 
tin pivmcnt ot maternity benefits in ceitam 
industries was thi own out by the \ssembly in 
August 192 .x but the Governments of Bombay 
Bengal Madras and the Central Provinces 
pissed their own Maternity Benefit Acts Ihe 
Bomlny Vet was muniled 111 19 14 111 such a way 
as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern 
ed Under these \cts all women workers 
emplovcd in fic torus ari to be compulsorily 
rested foi three to four wci ks before child birth 
and for four wicks xftcr child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
to about half their usual pay during tins 
period The Bombay Municipality started 
a maternity lienefit scheme for its halnl 
khore and scavenging women in 1928 By this 
scheme, the classes benefited receive a benefit of 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 
consecutive davs I11 Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
almost every tea estate of repute While preg- 
nant women remain at work, they are put on 
light woik on full rates of pav During periods 
oi advanced piegnxncv and after child birth 
leave on half pav is usually granted and in some 
cases full pay is allowed and a bonus at child birtji 
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is often granted m addition lhis bonus is in 
some eases conditional on the child being health} 
lilt Assam Railways and Irading (ompany and 
the Assam Oil Company grant six md three 
n onths h int respt ctive ly on half pay Scveril 
(stitts in tin toinvbatoie District of the Midns 
Presidency cither pay lump sum bonusfs in lieu 
of piy or ft ( d th< women concerned for a few 
v t < k s Im foi e uiel ille re online nunt l’jovinuil 

1 utmv \dministi ition lie ijort^ior the lJombiy 

Pre s dene \ for the ycirs l ( H r > uid liHbiceord 
tint tlu Gouibiy Mitcinitv lie ne lit Aet 
n luvmgn nstrntne inline nee on the employ 
m< nt of worn* n in factories, puticuliilv m 
Mimed i had 

Provision* of cnches — One of the many aeldi 
tional principles introdneed in factoiv legislition 
m India by the Indian 1 ictorie s Aet of 1014 wis 
one lor tin compulsoiy pioMsion in all t iclories 
wheiein more than fifty women work* is art 
oidmirily employed ot a suitable room lor the 
use of children undtr the age of six yctrs belong 
i ng to such women md tor the supci vision of 
the children in such rooms (or cuehes) m aecor 
dance with rules to be framed by lo< il Govern 
me nts in the matter Cue lies are howe \ l not 
i nr w feature in Indian industiy Vvcrd 
textile mills in Bombay \hmcdabad and Sliola 
jmr had provided them tor oyer ten years and in 
mam of these the ehildren yvere looked after by 
epi ill fled dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
e lotlie d and fed at the e xpense of t lie mil Iowan rs 
I lie Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adeqmte supervision of these 
tn thes bv the appointment ota 1 idy Inspectress 
ot lactones as e irly as 1024 C u dies were also 
provided by spv< ral te xtile mills m other ee ntres 
md in the factories attached to many of the 
J ugcr tea plant itions in \.ssam 

I abour Commissions Rocommendationx — 
\mong tin more important ree ommendations 
nude by the Boy al Commission on Indim Labour 
in connection with the lie ilth of the industuaj 
workei arc the following — 

(o) Indn should have an Institute of 
Nutntiem (Ihc Government of Indn hive 
]K)stponcd action on tins ic commend ition 
indtiiniiely for wmt of funds) 

( b ) I oc.il authorities should construct 
samtaiv maiketsin all irban and nidustinP 
art is 

(c) Adulteration of hoods Ads should 
be in foice in all provinces 

(d) In industrial provinces Public 
He altli Departments should l>e st lengthened 
to deal with industri il hygiene and industrial , 
dise ase 

(e) Women should he appointed to 
public in ilth staffs pirticularly m the more 
industrialised provinces 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Acts 
should be passed in all piovjne.es 

(g) Where pi peel water supplies are 
not available speeial precautions as to 
purity should be taken 

( h ) Fvery provincial health Depart 
ment, every railway administration and all 
Boards of Health and welfare in mining 
are is should employ fulltime iqalariologists 


(i) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
quallflcition required of all women aspiring 
to such posts 

0) In the laigcr mdustiial areas 
Governments loeil mthoritie s and Indus 
trnl managements should eo operate in the 
development ot child wcltaie centics and 
women s clinics and Government should 
give percentage grant sfoi approved se hemes 

(k) Maternity be lie fit le gislation on the 
lines ot the bemibiy md tential Provineos 
Acts should be enacted in ill provinces, 
and 

( l ) AH methods should be exploied 
that may le wl to the alleviation of existing 
h ird ships ansing from tiie need of piovision 
for sie kne ss 

Mueh piogre 4 si\ e vv ot k Gong tin lines of the 
ibove le eouiim nd it ions b is bee n done iu v mous 
Piov me < s m India but wmt of ivtilibh funds 
is holding up f ui the l pi ogre s lor aetuil 
detuN as to the extent to which thespreeom 
me ndat ions line been given e Ife e t to rote unee 
miybi mule to the Id jo lie poit pnblishe d bv 
the Gove lament of India on the u tion take n b\ 
the (enfciil md Drovinenl Government® on tin 
u commend itions nnele by the KoyilCommis 
sion cn I i lioiu in Indie 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

As in other countries, the industrial pioguss 
of India has been accompanied by an alaiming 
mcie ise in the numbei of industrial accidents 
i he e xplatiiiion generally offered fen the increase 
jis tint the Woikmcn s (ompensation Act is 
' operiting is an inducement both for workpeople 
md for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past But the iriue ise 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more si rious one and, that in 
spite of the statutory it quire me nts which faetoiy 
and mine owner 0 and firms e nagged m the loading 
and unloading of ships have to t omply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machine rv an 
organised safetv first campaign for the be ttor 
education of the worke rsin the matter of aee ide nt 
prevention is both necessary and de suable 
bnder the direction of the Railway Boircl cf 
the Government of Indi i all railway s in I ndi i 
h ive undertaken extensive schemes of safety 
first propaganda Duse include the putting 
up of sifety posters and safeguirds both m 
English md in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention 
publication of spec ill articles with photogiaphs 
in railway luagi/mes, aelelresses and magic 
lantern lectuus , md the organisation of spccul 
safe tv llrst committees in the larger workshops 
I he factory Department ot the Government of 
lioiribay with the assistance of the Bombay 
MiJlowncrs Association and the Bombay Mill 
owners Mutual Insurance Association has maeb 
good progress in the posting of safety first 
posters in cotton mil Is in Bomb ly City, and the 
Milhivners Association in conjunction with tin 
St John s Ambulance Association started classes 
for ftist aid training with effect from 1931 
Several other large labour employing organm 
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fions such as His Majesty s Indian Naval Dock 
vard, the Ualeutta and the Bombay Port Trusts 
and the lata Iron and Steel Works at Jamsh< d 
pur to m< ntion only a few, are, with railways, 
pionoe rs in the fiild of organisation of safety 
first me isures It is of interest to note 
that most cotton mills m Alnnedabad 
hid also established safety first committees In 
the end ot tin voarDMCnnd th it many more had 
gi \tn an mieit rt iking to t lit 1 ictory J) put 
inent to do ho ns soon as possible 

The provisions eontsined 111 the Indian Tie 
tone s mil Mines A< B md in tlu Indian l>o< k T a 
boure rs Act DH 4 and the rules made, uudti the e 
A< is m connection with the guirdmgand fem mg 
ot machinery arc of a too tee him a) < hinder 
to be dealt with hen It mi\ however be 
ot int rest if a brief sununarv were M\en in 
cornier turn with the 1 open {1114 ot ae < idents 
I he hidian Tae torus Act reepures the miuager 
te> liport all lee idents wine h eause de ith or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured i> 
prevented from re turning to his work in the 
t k tory during the 48 hours next after the oe our 
rente of the aceident All classes of aee idents 
namely, fatal, serious (u accidents which 
pie vent a per on returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of! ae tine an<l to the Distrie t Magis 
tiate and in cases of any aeadent resulting 111 
de ath to the officer in c harge of the polie e station 
in addition It is the duty of the Inspeetoi of 
factories to make an investigation is soon as 
possiblet into the causes of and the responsibility 
lor a fatil or se rious accident, and to tike step'' 
for tlie prosecution of the peison concerned it 
it is found that the death or serious injury result 
ed fienn any infiingement of the provisions of 
the Act or ot the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
■neident which is dm to any cause that has 
hern notified in this behalf by a loeal (love in 
mint cun though no injury may hive resulted 
there irom to any person The provisions 
centime el m the Indian Mines Act with legird 
to tile reporting of ace idents iro somewhat 
innlir to those contained in the lactones \et| 
but with the difference that every accident] 
which occurs in a nunc has to be recorded in I 
a spei 1 il register to bo ke pt for the purpose 

Pnor to tlie passu*# 0 f the 1934 T ictones 
Aet, some ot the local Governments had flamed 
rules requiring the provision, under the ehirgo 
•>t re spoil ible. persons and in readily accessible 
i> lotions of first aid appliances containing an 
ade quate number ot sterilised dre ssings and some 
shilled cotton in all factories employing 
<»\ei aOO operatives Section 12 {b) of the 
l‘M 4 Act however, make-' it obligatory 
on all factory owneis to muntnn stores ot 
Hist aid appliances and to provile for then 
custody in accordance with rules to be framed 
bv loeil Governhicnts in the matter 

UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS’ 
LEISURE 

Hie Industrial Disputes Committee (the 
Stanley diced Committee) apjiointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 1922 to cucpiire 
into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make rctom j 


mendations, were inter alia of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of woikers liisure m order to keep the 
workmen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief I11 pursuance of the Committees 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
nulls and groups of mills m the Bombay Presi 
deucy — notably the C urrimbhoy Lhrahim group 
of mills, tlu sholapur Spinning md Weaving 
Mills and the iata Mill • — imugurated wide 
se heme s embi icing fuddles for education ami 
reereition All these gin ups formed special 
we It ire institutes md pi iced them under the 
chirge of sp ( ,nl we If ire otlicers Much good 
work w is done but with tin de pre ion in trulo 
which lollowed coupled with the financial 
difficulties m which many of the^e mills were 
involved most of the e\e client schemes that 
had been cstiblisfied we re cither severely tur 
tailed or abandoned J o d iv fe w mills are 
doing anything for the proper utili at ion by 
their workpeople of their leisure hours The 
pioneering woik in this field is being done 
by the railw iys All r ulway systems have 
established sports clubs and institutes at 
suitable distances and pi ices for the recreation 
ot their employees The nil ways provide 
j land, buildings and equipme nt and the Institutes 
are run by the in tubers themselves from their 
own subscriptions In cert lin eases sepaiate club 
! houses and institutes art provided for officers, 
I tor non gazetted Luiopcins and Anglo Indians 
and tor Indians and m 1 lew ease s for the lower 
types ot workmen is well All forms of t- ports 
and recreation are played at these institutes 
and railw iv hotkey and tootball teims arc 
among the finest in India 

Almost all tlm larger labour employing 
orgim ations such as the Bombay Tort I rust 
tlu Burma ishell Corporation, the bigger 
munie ip ilities the Tita Iron ami Steel AY oiks 
at Jamshedpur the British India Gorporilion 
in tht United Provinces, the i mpress Mills 
it .Nagpur, ete have devised wide weltaro 
schemes and in many cases these are uneler the 
charge of special welfare or labour officers 
In some c iscs grmts in aid are given to such 
outside orgmi ations such as the Young Mens 
Christian Association, the lvirkee Ldueation 
Society, the bociil Service League, etc to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities* 
pirtieulirly with regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers and worker* 
children 

A.s far as education is concerned the railways 
are again pioneers in the facilities provide 1 
both tor the cdu ation of thmr illiterate staffs 
and for the e hildie 1 ot different classes ot railway 
j employees The \ YY r Railw ty recently started 
three experimental sc hooB for adult w orkc rs in the 
locomotive sheds at Lahore Mbsur and Lotn 
I he experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as tho majority of the staff 111 this branch are 
illiterate and edu ation provi les a great induce 
ment in that wages can practically bo doubled 
by qualifying for promotion to ttae laighcr grades 
ot running staff The Last Indian Railway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
ot the operative department lhe B B & 0 l 
itailw ay liav c six se bools for imparting mstruc 
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tion in the three R s and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Rs 5 is paid to each man pass 
ing a Rimplc test With regard to the children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
100 schools for European and Anglo Indian 
children, all the railway systems in Indu main 
tain a total of nearly 150 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
per annum These schools are attended by 
nearly 20,000 children The Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Its 50 000 
per annum to lided schools for Indian Children 
1 hese are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
railway employees 

In Bombay the Mamie ipality has introduced 
compulsory education in the V and G Wards 
of the City which arc chiefly peopled by mill 
hinds The Social Service League maintains 
s< vcral night schools and a Textile Jechnical 
Institute at Bird for imparting practic il and 
theoretical tr lining to actual mill workers 


COST OF LIVING 


COST 01 

Bombay was the first province in India to 
compile and publish monthly cost of living index 
numbers for working classes I ho scope and 
method of compilation of the index for Bombay 
City are described in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette for September 1921 Jseptemlier 1921 
and Apnl 1929 The index hvs been published 
by tin Libour Oilicc of the Government of 
Bombay since January 1913 and in the absence 
of any family budget cnquiiv until a few ycirs 
after the tiist publication ot the index, the 


The Bombay YMCA also conducts several 
night schools 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
have recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the employer 
of welfare work in its broader sense , and that 
m the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare 
centre and health visitor under the supervision 
of a doctor employed by the group Owing 
pirtly to reasons ot financial stringency but 
mainly to indifference on the part of the majority 
of employers, no action has as yet been taken 
on this recommendation and although several 
of the larger industrial units in India 
have done a great deal of pioneering work in the 
field of industrial welfare much still 
remains to be done because more than sixty 
per tent of India s industrial workers are still 
not covered by any schemes of welfare whatever 
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■ LIVING 

aggregate expenditure method has been followed 
in compiling tile index In all, 24 items re 
presenting food, fuel and lighting clothing anet 
lent hive been included in the* mtiex tnd account 
is taken only of the effect of the changes in the 
prites without any reference to changes in tin 
standard of living since July 1914 which is the 
bisc period lhc Bombay working class cost ol 
living index numbers for certain elected months 
as well as the annuil averages for each of the 
years 1918 to 1930 are given in the table below — 


Bombay II orkmg Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 
(July 1914 — 100 ) 


Year 

January 

April 

J»iy | 

i 

October 

Annual average 

1918 

134 

144 

119 

175 

154 

1919 

1S2 

167 

186 

174 

175 

1920 

183 

172 

190 

193 

183 

192L 

169 

160 

177 

183 

173 

1922 

173 

162 

165 

162 

164 

1921 

1 >6 

156 

151 

152 

154 

1924 

159 

150 

157 

161 

157 

1925 

157 

158 

157 

153 

155 

1926 

155 

153 

157 

155 

155 

1927 

156 

153 

156 

151 

154 

1928 

154 

144 

147 

146 

147 

1929 

149 

148 

148 

149 

149 

1910 

147 

140 

139 

131 

137 

1931 

117 

111 

108 

108 

110 

1932 

no 

108 

109 

109 

109 

1933 

109 

101 

103 

100 

103 

1934 

90 

93 

97 

100 

97 

1935 

98 

98 

101 

103 

101 

1930 

103 

100 

101 

103 

102 
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A revised cost of living index for Bombay , 
City based on the results of the enquiry into 
working class family budgets in Bombay City, 
1932 33 published in 1935 is unchr consideration 
and the new scries will be published shortly 

Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedalnd and Sholapur have been compiled 
on 1 post war basis and published in the Labour 
Gazettt month to month since tie beginning of 
the ycir 1928 The bases of tlese indexes are 


the rc suits of the family budget enquiries con 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1920 
and 1925 respectively Di tails regarding the 
scope and method of compilation of the index 
for Ahmedabad have been gi\( n in the January 
1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Sholapur 
in the Jcbruary 1931 issue of the same publi 
cation The following tables give for these two 
centres the working (lass cost of living index 
numbers — for cert 1111 sc let ted months as well as 
innuil a\cragcs — for the yeais 1928 1930 


Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 


( August 192 6/0 July 1927—100 ) 


Y< ar 

January 

April 

July 

October 

Annual a\crage 

1928 

93 

91 

97 

97 

95 

1929 

99 

96 

98 

98 

97 

19 *0 

93 

89 

88 

82 

87 

1931 

75 

75 

75 

74 

75 

1932 

70 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

73 

70 

73 

73 

72 

1934 

70 

69 

72 

71 

71 

1935 

72 

69 

71 

70 

71 

1936 

70 

69 

71 

72 

71 


Sholapur Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 


{February 1927 to January 1928=-l00) 


\ < ar 

January 

April 

July 

October 

\nnuahn 

1928 


92 

95 

95 


1929 

100 

98 

100 

102 

101 

1930 

104 

94 

02 

85 

92 

1931 

76 

72 

71 

72 

7 i 

1932 

72 

72 

74 

74 

71 

1933 

73 

67 

08 

68 

69 

1934 

68 

67 

73 

76 

72 

1935 

75 

72 

71 

72 

72 

193b 

60 

08 

70 

74 

71 
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A beginning has been ninth in recent \<ars 
b> the Central Provinces and Burma to publish 
similar index numbers In the Ccntr il l*ro\ inct s 
cost of living index numbers have been com 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulport with January 
1927 as bast, and in Burma similar index nura 


bers aie compiled for four classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon on baso 1931 = 100 The 
following table stts out the index numbers 
for Nagpur and Tubbulporc and for the four 
classes of industrial workers in Rangoon for 
each month in 1936 — 


Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur , Jubbulport 
and Rangoon for each month of 1936 


Month 

Base period 
January 1927 

i 


Rangoon 


1 

Burmans 

i 

Tamils, 
ft Igus and 
Onyas 

Hindu 

stains 

Chitta 
goni ms 

Nagpur 

Tubbulporc J 

T uiuary 

89 

00 

87 

92 

91 

87 

February 

89 

89 

88 

92 

91 

80 

March 

89 

87 

90 

94 

91 

88 

April 

89 

85 

93 

90 

92 

°0 

May 

89 

87 

91 

94 

90 

90 

Tune 

89 

89 

8J 

91 

90 

88 

Tuly 

91 

02 

89 

93 

89 

89 

August 

9L 

97 

90 

92 

90 

89 

September 

91 

97 

87 

92 

90 

87 

October 

92 

94 

85 

91 

90 

85 

November 

89 

94 

82 

89 

88 

83 

December 

92 

9 a 

84 

90 

90 

85 
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The results of fimil\ budget enquiries con 
duettd b\ whit is known is tin extensive 
method form tin most s itisf i< tor\ bisib of 
detei mining the standard of lift of an\ partnulai 
<lass or (ommunilv higher stand ird of 
lift means lx t ter opportunity s to sit i it< wants 
and desires otlie r than tin primal v human n< ids 
\ lirMr ptrctntagt expenditure on dotlinm 
housing and miset llant ous ittms such is educa 
tion rtcrtation etc is tin r< fort isurt induration 
of an improved stand ird of living 1 lit Bombi\ 
labour Office has cirrnd out two fimilv budget 
tntjuirits for working cl issi s in Bombu Citv 
fine in J921 ind flu other in 19 52 )> uni tin 
n suits wt re publishe d in tin \< irs 192 1 end 19 1 » 
rt s]K.t hull As lies ilrt ids brtn nnntiontd 
similar enquiries hew *1 o bun (onduettd in 
Ahinedabad and Sholipur eifit and tin it suit-' 


of both tin si enquiries wire published in the 
vt ir 192s In Burmi the labour Stitistns 
Bun hi, Rangoon, published in the same jear 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
bv the Burt au into the stand ird md cost of 
living of foiu dittciuit classes of industnal 
worlers in Rangoon V numbir of famil\ 
bu*l gets hive also been collected at ( awn port 
in tho United Provinces and at Nagpur and 
Jubbulpoic in the Central Provinces with th< 
object of compiling cost of living indexes 
l he effort in the e isc of the former Province 
proved futile and tint Provime is not theiefore 
it pit sent compiling iny such index 

lilt following eomparitive data regarding the 
dish llnition of cxjk uiiifurt would serve to 
indit itc tin sf md ird ot lift oi woiking classes 
it diiltnnt centin in India — • 


Distribution of Ejl pt nditiut 


Groups 

Bomb tv 
( 19 {2 it) 

^ brut d ibad 
(1920) 

Sliol tpui 
(192 >) 

11 

** 

lllbbul 

pon 

(1927) 

Ran got iti 
(1928) 

Jood 

40 (>0 

57 90 

49 2 > 

04 10 

00 00 

52 7 

* uc 1 and light 

7 11 

7 04 

9 00 

9 02 

7 95 

5 2 

C lothing 

7 7 » 

9 15 

1 l 80 

10 70 

10 80 

10 6 

House rent 

12 81 

11 74 

6 27 

1 92 

1 44 

13 9 

Miscellaneous 

25 73 

11 87 

23 02 

13 60 

13 75 

17 6 

Total 

100 00 

1 100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 0 


M)lh — lhe figures are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the dlstribu 
tion of expenditure in a general way 
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The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income 
The following figures ire of interest in this connection — 


— 

Bombay 

Ahmed a 
bad 

i 

Sholapur 

Nagpur 

Jubbul 

pore 

Rangoon 

(Burmese) 

Average size of the family 
(in ik rsons) 

3 70 

3 87 

4 57 

4 33 

3 70 

3 01 


Its a p 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Am rage monthly income 

r >0 1 7 

44 7 2 

19 14 10, 



59 8 3 


It will lx seen that the misce limit ous amounting to hss than its 100 per 

gioup of expenditure iccounts for i eompir month arc concerned arrest and impiisoiimi nt 
vctivily laig( pencil* ige of tile expenditure foi debt should b uholislud excepl whin the 
of ttu W( rage working class fumly In this dfbtor has been proud to be botli able and 
gioupis iue Iu(l( d such Hems as intercuts on loans unwilling to piy The Govt rnmonb of Iiulu 
ind instilments of dibts repaid Del i>s in tin attei (onsulting the provincial Governments 
icc< lpt of cariud wages lead to indebtedness have decided to undertake lcgi>Iition on the 
ot the worker in many cases The Itoyal tom re comm* ndation on an experimental scile 

mission on Labour have made cutain important restricted to the proving of 1) Ihi in the first 
u< oinmendations witli a view to lessening the instance \ third re commendation of th< Whit 
burden ot indebtedness of the worker and also ley Commission wis made with i view bo piotect 
to prevent its accumulation The Payment of workers from hinssmcnt for debts Attcr 
Wiges \ct 1930 to which reference has been consulting public opinion and the views of the 
mule in an oarlioi section Is a mcasuie intended various local Governments on this question the 
to secure to the woi kmcn prompter pa\ me nts of Government ot India came to the conclusion 
earned wages so that they may not lie put to tint central legislation on the subject was not 
tlie in ccssity ot inclining or accumuliting debts called for Ihe Government of 1$ ngal, at the 
The Gove rnment of India hive under eonsideia suggestion ot the Government ot Indn pissed 
tion certain other pieces of legislation which i Workmen s Protection \ctin 1031 which makes 
ire al o designed to improve the lot of the in bes tting of industiiil establishments for the 
diistiiil worker Following the recommen purpose of e ollee ting debts a criminal and e ognlz 
d itions of the Labour Commission the Govern iblc offence borne other piovnices an ilso 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pio contemplating similar legist ition lht Bombay 
ecdiiie Code with a view to exempting salines Monivlendtrs Bill introdue < d by a non official 
below i de lined limit from attachment Anotlier member in the Bombay L gislitive Couni ll in 
recommendation of the Labour Commission March 1034 w is in effort in this direction But, 
is tbit at least so far as industrial ufoitunite Ij the motiou toi tic, lefcune* ottho 
tvoiktrs in receipt of wages or saliry Bill to a bdeet Committee was lost 

WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS 

The only reliable and satisfactory dita in nvnns be considered is being the dominant 
connection with w \ge rites and eirnings ot utes it eny one tilin' tor iny partie ulai industry 
ludustrnl woikcis m India are those contained oi are i Ihe inuual mines idiuinisti ition 
m tho reports of enejuiries conducted bv the nporls il o eoiPim figures tor duly e urumgs 
J ibour Othce of the Government ot Bombay tor eertun mini occupations in lipresciifatnc 
tor the Bombay Presidency Tile Govern mines in the provinces in which mini s aie situ i 

mint ot India nude an attempt to institute i ttd but these arc il o open to the same objec 

general wage census in India in 1921 but the lion lht lick of accurate and rclnble 
meessity for retrenchment at the time led to statistics of wages m India his bee i adversely 
tin ibandonment of the project and to dav commented upon and regretted by almost 
little or no definite inform ition regird mg every commi sion and committee appointed 
rites ot wages is availible for my province in the country <-mce the be ginning of the e entuiy 
outside the Bombay Presidency buch infor and notably by the Itoyal Comnit-> e ion on lndnn 
illation as there is relates to agrieultuial labour Labour whose work was consuleiablj hampued 
and is contained in a series of reports of quen as a iemlt of the paucity of satisfactory infor 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces m ition on the subject 

into agricultural wages Some of the annual The blimc tor the lick of information about 
factory administration reports published by w r ages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
the Provincial Governments in India contain of the Central and Provincial Governments 
remarks about prevalent wage rates hut these The collection of satisfactory wage stitlstics is 
relate only to Certain units and they can by no always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
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particularly so in India where conditions vary 
so markedly and widely not only between 
industry and industry anl centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry in the same centre In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment 
som indication* have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wag! 
payment To quote an example one textile 
mill in Ahmc labad has five different wag! 
periods for different groups of workers with 
variations in methods of wage calculation for 
the workers in each group— (1) persons employed 
in the mechanical subordinate supervisory 
and maintenance departments on both daily 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month (2) weavers on piece 
rat s are paid hi weekly or for periods of 14 
flays not always for the period beginning with 
the Monday of one week and ending on the 
Sun lav of the following week but for 14 
const (utivc days beginning with any day in 
the week and (veil thpn not all the weavers 
in the mill are paid for the same period they 
are divided into bitches and it often happens 
that whereas the number of working days for 
on" batch may be 12 the working days for 
another may be eleven or less , ( I) cl ally, monthly 
or hapta rated workers on the spinning suit 
are paid for haptas or periods of 16 days 
anl those haptas vary for different batches 
of workers , (4) women reelers and winders 

on pieit ratis are pud bimonthly, te, for 
two poriols in a calendar month one from the 
1st to the 1 >th anl the second from the 10th 
to the enl of the month and ( r >) coal and 
basket carrying cooly labour on daily or weekly 
rates is paid weekly ihe variations shown 
are o lly in one unit — those that tould and 
do exist betwu n different units can be better 
imagined than described for their number is 
hgion The situation is further compile ated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for eles 
iguatmg occupations also varies widely bet wee n 
district anl district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
ot vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick 
iiam^s Thirty si\ mills which submitted 
information to the liombiy Labour Office m 
1926 for Its enquiry into textile wages m three 
centres of the Bombay Presidency for that 
year used over a thousand different terms 
for designating loO odd cotton textile occupa 
tionsl Even in com rns which use standard 
English occupational terms the position is 
rendered nnre difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub grades and classes Ihe 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India there 
fore must be (1) the establishment of a uni 
fortuity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered m the proper use of 
the stand irdisc d designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns Ihe existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the units in the industry 
under survey in order that results which are not 
biassed one way or the other may be secured 
Iu view pf what has been stated it is obvious 


that no Government in India can undertake 
a comprehensive enquiry into industrial wage 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose The only Provinc ml Govern 
meat in India which has such a staff is tho 
Government of Bombay 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of tho Government of Bombay has con 
ducted the following enquiries into wages in 
the Bombay Presidency — 

1 An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
W ork in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for May 1921 Results published 
in a special report in 1923 

2 Agricultural wages 1900 1922 based on 
the information collected monthly from all 
taliikas (revenue areas) in the Bombay Pro 
sideney since 1890 in a prices return form 
known as laluka lorm No X VIII In this 
form returns were made to the Director of 
Agru ulture of the predominant d uly rati s of 
wages on the 1st and the 15th of each month 
for able bodied adult male field ordinary and 
skilled labourers employed in the vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka The 
data relating to prices were tabulated by the 
Director of Agriculture and published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette but no use was 
made of the figures for wages The Labour 
Office collected the figures recorded in the 
Department of Agrii ulture for the 2 1 years from 
1900 to 1922 and th( report of the survey was 
published m 1924 In 1925 the wages portion 
of the Taluka dorm No XV11I was amplified 
so as to secure information for women workers 
as well and also for both cash wages and wages 
m kind and separated from the prices form 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agriculture is usual, the 
wages return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office Continuation flguies since 1922 are 
contained m the reviews on Mofussil Labour 
and Wages which are compiled by the Labour 

[Office for publication in the annual General 
Ad ministration Reports of the Bombay Prc^i 
dency and these arc also reproduced in the 
Labour Gazette 

3 An Enquiry into the Wages of Peons 
iu Government and Commercial Offices in 
Bombay t ity Conducted in 1922 and results 
published m the March 1923 issue of the Labour 
Gazette 

4 An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency Conducted in 1923 and results 
published m a special report in 1924 

5 An Enquiry into the Wages of Municipal 
Employi es in the Bombay Presidency ton 
ducted in 1924 and results published in the 
July 1925 issue of the Labour Gazette 

6 tlerU al Wages in Railway and tom 
mercial Offices in Bombay City Conducted 
in 1924 and results published in four issues of 
tho Labour Gazette for iebruary to May 1925 
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7 An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in selected Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926 
Results published m a special report in 1930 
The 1921 and 1923 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis of aggregate figures 
for all the workers in each occupation in 
a unit , thus — two loom weaveis 340 , aggre 
gate man days in the (selected) month 7 329 , 
aggregate earnings during the month its 12,897 
]So infoi illation was collected about rates and 
111 the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten 
cl ince, rates and earnings Ihe aggregite method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was called for for every individual woikci on 
the basis of the muster and the pay rolls 

8 Selected Printing Presses in Bombay 
( it\ Conducted in 1929 Results published 
in the June 1931 issue of the Labour Gazelle 

9 Depart mental Enquiry into Wage Cuts 
in txitton Textile Mills in the Bombay Presi 
dency Conducted early in 1934 and results 
published in a special report in the month of 
Tune of the sune vear 

10 The first part of the General Wage 
Census covering all Perennial b actants in the 
Bomba\ Presidency for May 1934 (A des 
criptive note on the origin and scope of this 
inquiry and the methods adopted for conduct 
ing it has already been given in the tint part of 
this note J lie first three volumes of the series 
of reports in connection with this part of the 
tensus covering Wages, Hours of Work and 
( conditions of Employnn nt in the Engine* ring 
Printing and lextile (Cotton Silk Wool ind 
HosU r\ ) Industries have Ixcn published 1 hrec 
other reports — (4) All industries except the 
Engineering lextile and Printing (u) Super 
\isoiy and Lh neal Staffs in Perennul J< ictories , 
md (6) General Report — are expected to be 
published by the end of the ycir 1937 

11 Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and W iges of Workers employed in the Building 
trade in Bom lay City Conducted in 1935 
Results published in the August 193a issue of 
the Labour Gazette 

12 Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
and Wigts in some Unregulated factories in 
Bombay City Conducted in 193a Results 
published in the October 193a issue of the 
J abour Gazette 

1 3 Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
Trade of sonic towns of the Bombay Presidency 
Conducted in 1935 Results published in a 
spec ill leport earl} in 19 16 

U Hie second part of the Gemial W igt 
< c nsus * overing seasonal f i< tones in the Bomb i\ 
In side ne v Condu ted in the wintei of 19E 3(> 
and the sumnici of 19 30 Results expected 
to be published about the middle of the At ir 
1937 

WAGE RATES 

tertain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India lirstlv, theic is no 
Government machinery for the fixation of 


minimum wages , and, in the absence of strong 
trade unions covering entire or sections of 
whole industries there are no trade agreements 
or union rates which have been accepted both by 
employers and employees There are also 
no awards by conciliation boards The bargain 
ing power of the workers is moreover weak , 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is that emplovcrs are almost entirely at 
liberty to fix anv rates they like Secondly, 
except for a limited measure of standardisation 
of tune rates of wages for unrationaliscd oecupa 
tions in the cotton textile industry in Bombay 
( lty and for siders md dofftrs in cotton mills in 
Ahmed ibad there is little or no standardisation 
of rates in any industry in the country and, con 
sequently wage rates not only vary widely be 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the same occupation in one unit This varia 
tion in rate s is furthc r complicated by the fac t that 
the rates are often subject to various additions 
in the form of dearness Allowances and/or 
good attendance and effhicncy bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage cuts Thirdly, 
frequent changes ire made in the basic units 
of time for which r ites are fixed , e q , rate s 
which are monthly or daily may be changed into 
daily or hourly rates fourthly , almost all the 
pnncipil occupations in Government and 
railway concerns and in the industiial es 
tablishinents of public and local boelies are 
divided into several grades and sub grades 
The basis of the grading in all cases is 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif 
ferent admmistr itions Fifthly vac incies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rites is those 
pud to the workers who hue le ft In such 
erases Advantage is usuilly taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their person il ability and ilegrce of 
competence and also on the rates pr« valent in 
other similar concerns md the supply of the ty pe 
of labour required The fietors of personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
power arc the mo^t important considerations 
in wage fixation The first varies widely be 
tween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whe reas a minority in all occupa 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can 
not be said of the majority The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations Lastly rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in the case 
of the semi skilled and unskilled operations 
But, this variition opt rates within nirrower 
limits foi tlu more skilled occupations in which 
tht rt illv competent men ait ible to command 
tlnir due anywhere In view of these several 
diverse lv van ing factors it is impossible to 
give am rates of wages which will be found 
to be geiieially applicable to inv particulm 
industry 111 any paitieular centre lhe com 
piler of this note, howevti, has had a wide 
cxpei lcncc of wages in India and the following 
figures quoted by him give an ajipioxiinatt 
idea of tlu pit dominant rates for fauly efficient 
workcis in ccitain of the more import mt oecu 
pations in all sections of Indian industry — 
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Occupations 

MoBt usual 

Kates in 

period of 
pay me nt 

Cities 

Towns 

Mofussil 

ioreinen (European) 

Monthly 

Its 

500 to 700 

Ks 

400 to 600 

Its 

350 to 550 

,, (Indian) 

, 

300 to 500 

250 to 350 

250 to 300 

Cli irgemtn 


200 to 250 

175 to 2 

25 

200 to 250 

Maistries 


90 to 1. 

25 

80 to 110 

75 to 100 

Steam Engine Dm era 

, 

60 to 7 

5 

50 to 7 

0 

35 

to 50 

1st Class Boiler Attendants 


70 to 90 

GO 1 

to 80 

40 

to 70 

2nd ,, ,, „ 

, 

45 to 70 

40 to 60 

10 

to 50 

1 irtmen 

, 1 

30 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

24 

0 0 

Cabinet Makers 

Daily 

3 to 4 







Carpenters, 1st Class 


«> 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 0 

„ 2nd ,, 

, 

1 

12 

0 

i 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 0 

Fitters, Lnu smen 

, 

3 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

8 0 

,, Superior 

M 

2 

8 

o 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 0 

,, Ordinary 


1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 0 

Mailiimstb, bujurior 

t 

J 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 



, Oidinary 


1 

l- 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 0 

Blaeksmitlis 


3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 0 

Hammermen 

, 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 0 

Patternmakers 


i 

0 

0 

o 

8 

0 

2 

0 0 

Moulders, Superior 


? 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 



„ Ordinary 


1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 0 

ltivetters 


1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 0 

\\ elders 


2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

10 0 

Masons 


1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 0 

t obldt rs 


1 

1 

0 

1 

- 

0 

1 

0 0 

Mi eh mics Assist mts 


l 

4 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 14 o 

Weight Lifters 

, 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 0 

bemi skilli d weaken (all 
occupations) 

, 

0 

14 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 0 

Cnskilied workers (all occupt 
tions) — Men 


0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 0 

Unskilled workers (all oceupa 
tions)— Women 

» 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES 

I In only satisfactory criterion on which to 
lasc tnv broad conclusions it Karelina move 
ments of wage rates in any liielustiy in m> 
industrul area or centre in Indu would bo to : 
tak( the total wiges bills for tquil numlHrs ot 
woikjx oplc in tin same 01 sinal ir ot( up it ion 
noiips at iny two d ite s and to iseeitun the 
peruntigj ine lease or eh arise between the 
two sets oi liguies Vttempts imili by tile 
Bombay Labour Other to do this during its 
t nqiiii n s in eonueetion with the Ginn tl W me 
( < nsus woe lugelv tiustrated owing to the 
e \iste me of irre com ll iblt \ 11 1 it 1011s of prim iple 
uid consider ible diversity in practice not only 
is between unit md unit but also in tin sum 
unit as foi oxamph in the cotlcm textile null 
in Yluneelabael which had been dealt withabo\e 
I In comparisons which emploveis most need 
to d i\ in thosi with 1914 01, in otlnr words, 
with the pie war ye ir All the pav and mustu 
rolls foi that ycxr were however destioved 
long igo but most units in the te xtilc industry 
in Bombay have their ‘ bisic turn and piece 
lifts from which they calculate the tamings 
on which the pci cent me dearness of food illow 
in ccs aic computed 

Itcfe rentes have often been made 111 this 
note to the dearness allow nice s of 80 per tent 
for weave is and of 70 pel cent foi all other 
operative s granted 111 the textile nulls in Bombiy 
( it\ until the middle of 1933 when the Bomlm 
Millowners As&oeiation pe rnutted its individuil 
alUhateel numbers to tike independent action in 
tlie nutter of re durum these allowances Ihe 
stages by which these allowances came to be 
limited wen as follows J uiuary 1918 — 1> pci 
cent Tuuury 1919 — raised to o5 per cent 
1'ebrutrv 1920 — 1 used to 7 > pci cent toiweavus 
md to o5per ant for ill other operitives 
ISovtmlxr 1920 — instil to SO aid 70 pt r cent 
rcsjxcUvch I he s< allowances were oil the 

bisic rites of 1914 or ot some other it 11 
between 1914 and 1917 — rates which were not 
only not stand ud for all mills in Bombiy Citv 
but which actually viricd widely as between 
mill and mill hoi example tllf results of 
the 1920 enquijy concluded by the Bombiy 
Biboui Oiliee showed tliat in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombiy City the 
aveiige eiruiugs (fiom basic 1 ites plus allow 
mces) of two loom weiyers \ 11 ied between 
its 19 1 and Its 2 10 pe 1 clay e>t side rs 
between lb 0 14 3 and Its 12 11 pci d ij 
ot wirjxis between Its 1 10 3 md Ks 2 14 0 
pel d ty md for women guy winch is 
between mu 1 s j md aim is Ij > jx 1 eliy 
\ol wit list mding those wiete \iriitions it is 
howexei pee sibie to st ite that w life le ve Is in 
my pai tie ill 11 textile mill m Bomlm ( it\ 
wen on the whole ibout 70 pci eent liuhe t 
tlmi do pie w 11 yeai at tile Ixgmnmg ol tin 
yi 11 J 9 »j l)iu mu the 1 it te 1 hilf of 1 ( » { > and 
m tin bi umiimi of 1934 all nulls m Bombiy 
eti'eted eemside lablt cuts in tin chime ss 
dlow mees and in some cases i]so in the Lush 
uites If 1 lilei \tai be take 11 lor pur]>osos ol 
compaiison say 1920 when the Bombay La born 
Olhct made a thorough suryey of pie valent 
laUs the results of the Geneial Wage Census 
which w is conducted foi cotton mills in Bombay 


City for October 1934 showed that wages m the 
Bombay nulls as compared with July 1920 were 
lower by 10 per cent in October 1934 

Tu Ahmedabid the wir or dearness illowances 
pud m textile mills in tint centre v 11 led widely 
foi different e>e < upitions md 1 gcneril com 
pirisou with the pie wir year is therefore not 
peissibje , hut as (umpired with 1920, wigcn 
in Miy 19ai wen 4 I r cent higher dins, 
however wis n< uti iliseel by the cut of 0J pci 
cent wlneli was brou 0 ht into elteet from 1st 
J mu try 1933 

T 11 ShoJapur the nureiscs in w i„< s gianted 
by individuil nulls lx tween 1910 and 1919 weie 
eonsolidated with the rates prevailing 111 1911 
At tile beginning ot 19-0 the bhol ipur null 
ownejs gave their first scparite deirntss allow 
anu in the form of wages in kind — certain quan 
titles of gi 1111 — to all those workers who did 
not re m un ibsent for inoic thin four d lys in 
a month Workers who filled to put in the 
leqmied attend nice were deprived of this 
he in tit uid th* agitition of both thesv. and the 
otliei woi ke rs for lusher rate s led to the sholapur 
millowners conceding de 11 ness illow mu s in 
c ish of 3 » ik r cent ove 1 the rites of 1919 to 
weiviisindof >0j>ei(<nt to all other o] e r itive s 
The value of the grain illow inee varied with 
fluctuition in prices The existence of several 
(onflictmg fietois 111 the wages pe>sition in 
bholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914, but, as compand with 
192(>, wig«s in July 19 j 4 Wert 20 5 per eent 
lower Owing to the lac k of the nt cissary 
data for tin purpose, similir comparisons for 
other industries and for other piovmccs art not 
possible 


EARNINGS 

Whilst full md accurate information with 
re guel to wige rates may be of great v line for 
pmpoMs ot wage fixation statistic s of earnings 
alone are ot value for flu proper isscssme nt and 
appreciation of the well being of the masses 
piovidcd however that the term e irnings 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application In piaeticc the connotation 
of the trim vanes wielclv ten it is eommonlv 
ipplied to one of thice di lb rent values (l) 
„ioss timings ( 2 ) net earnings, 01 ( 3 ) t lie 
amount winch a workman rci cives in his pav 
envcloix 1 In eorrtct stitisticil parlintc it 
is none ot these thret lit list xplun Gloss 
t irnings tor my pirtieulir pay period tit 
tile total dues of a w i„t e mu 1 Horn his In n 
rites — time or piece — plus ill the allowances, 
bonuses an l peiquisitts. — <n the v ihu of '■uch 
wlicrc t h< v in not in tisli to which lie miv 
lie entitled hv vnhie oi Iim eouti let ot e mplov 
me ut and includes w ige s men for m\ pe noils 
of le ivt with piy which 111 ey lx. gi mlcel diiinir, 
such piy ptriuti I lie allow mces may cither be 
in the iorm of de irness allow lines in cash 01 
n i 1111 illow mees 01 illow mas loi ove 1 time 
w 01 k Bonuses liny be loi good attend me > 

mel/oi foi ellicieney 1 e lejumtes 111 iv lie in t lit 
foi m e»f flee housing, ti 1 veiling illow inus, fiee 
nn dual attendance, Bn 1 nlvv iv pissts etc 

Net earnings ire gross cainmgs less dedue 
turn* for lints 
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Ihe amount in the pav envelope 18 
net earnings less any further deductions 
whuh ma\ be made bv an employ er for 
house rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to proMdcnt funds income tax, refunds of 
advances payments for purchases from co 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops 
repay ments of loans from providt nt fund account 
or from co operative credit societies, subscrip- 
tions to sports dubs or institutes etc Ihe 
amount in the pav cmelopt can never be 
reckoned is earnings lieciuse every worker is 
expected to pay for his income tax house re nt 
and puichascs ind to lnpiidate his otlie r liabili 
tics and debts from lus income In ill cases 
where fining is widely present gross earnings 
<an also not Ik reckoned as income because these 
ma\ be habituallv habit to deductions for fines 
Jot earnings would most eorreetly approxi 
mate to tamings for statistical purposes 
Sufficient has l»e( n stated to show how 
difficult the computation of ‘ earnings can be 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that is the reason why the term c irnings 
is so wideh interpreted Ihe most frequent 
and central usuage of the term for statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less 
fines and without valuating such perquisites 
as free housing, free medical attendance and free 
lailwav losses in the case of railway workers 
and to include travelling allow m cos when these 
are paid for convey m« between place of work 
and home but not when thev are paid for trans 
port to some other temporary sphere of work 
This is the basis on which figures for earnings 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of the Be ner il Vs age Census 
and subject to minor mexliftcations, for its othe r 
enquiries into wages It is of the utmost lm 
portunce that in the conduct of every enquir\ 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
with the work of filling up the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what should or should not be included in 
earnings 

Two sets of figures ma\ be compiled for 
earnings (]) overage daily earnings aseer 
tamed b\ dividing the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation to the total of the 
number of davs actually worked bv all the indi 
viduals m the group, and (2) average monthly 


earnings ascertained by dividing the total ear 
nings of the group for a period of one month 
by the number of persons in the group In 
ceases where statistics have been collected for 
wag*' periods of less than a month, monthly 
aveiages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
bv all the units eonce rued in the month in which 
the shorter period is contained and bv multi 
plying the figure for average eliily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
pe reentage attendance for the group Average 
percentage attendance is the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked bv all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
d iv s in the pav period for the group 

Part I of the Generil Wage Census covering 
all perennial factoncs in the Bombay Presidency 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in nearly 
t we nt x industries Of the se the re jiorts cover 

mg the engineering printing and textile (cotton 
weiol silk ind liosierv) industries alone were 
published be foie this issue of 7 Vie Indian 
Year Book went to press lor the purposes 
of the census the Bombay President v was divide d 
into ten territoml areas and the re ports contain 
the iveriges of duly uid monthly earnings for 
all monthly puel workers in ill the occupations 
cone erne el ill cull of these ten aie is It is 
obviou 1\ not jiossjbh for us to reproduce 
the figures here but fen purpose s of general 
interest we give in low (1) the tveriges of 
monthly e linings foi mx ot the most important 
occupations which arc to be found in all fic 
tones but particular! v in Engineering work 
fchops , (2) the general averages for men in all 
engine ering and ‘common occupation in all 
factories (3) the aveiage monthly earnings 
msixof tin most imjiortant printing occupa 
tions , (4) the general iverageb for process 
operatives m all printing presses which arc fac 
tones for tin purpo cs of the Indfiui 1* ic 
tories Act in the Bombay Presidency , ( r >)the 
average duly e irnings in the more numerically 
imjKjrtant occupations in the cotton te xtile 
industry and (6) the ge ne r il av e rage s of daily 
earnings fe?5r ill proe < ss ope r itive s in the 
cotton textile industry ihe figure s in bnckits 
in the first, the third the filth, inel the sixth 
tables show the numbe rs of worke rs cov ered by 
the iveriges to which the y relate 


I Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers in Six Important 
Graded Occupations — All Factories 


Areas 

Moulders 

Black 

smiths 

1 it te rs 

M leliinists 
(turners) 

( ai pi nte is 

Painters 



Il i p 

Rs i p 

Ils a p 

lls a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

1 

Bombay City 

42 4 9 

(592) 

50 11 0 

(534) 

55 13 7 

( 1,985) 

>4 3 5 

(i ,ei4) 

51 4 11 

(2,544) 

40 13 8 

(1,177) 

2 

Bombay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and 
Ratnagiri 

27 1 5 

1 (U) 

52 13 4 

(34) 

51 11 9 

(404) 

49 3 0 

(89) 

39 14 10 
(135) 

31 7 11 

(29) 

3 

Ahmedabad City 

1 30 1 2 

| (154) 

51 0 10 

(H3) 

49 8 6 

(773) 

44 10 1 

(315) 

54 4 10 

(415) 

38 15 9 
(24) 
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I Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers — contd 


Areas 

| Moulders 

Black 

smiths 

f ltfcers 

Machinists 
(turners ) 

Carpenters 

Painters 



| Its a 

P 

Its a p 

lls a p 

Its a 

P 

Its a p 

Its a 

p 

4 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, 

70 12 10 

70 8 5 

71 11 0 

56 4 10 

51 1 9 

17 8 

0 


and Panch Mahals 

(<>4) 


(64) 

(411) 

(249) 


(15) 

(23) 


5 

Broach and Surat 

40 8 

0 

46 3 3 

63 2 8 

54 5 

r t 

41 10 5 

Nil 




(4) 


(8) 

(66) 

(18) 


(18) 



0 

Fast and West 

36 0 

7 

38 13 5 

40 4 8 

34 14 

0 

36 6 8 

34 1 

9 


Khandcsh 

(U) 


( 21 ) 

(284) 

(66) 


(42) 

(7) 


7 

Poona Naslk and 

31 4 

9 

38 4 6 

43 7 5 

42 6 

9 

34 14 11 

31 7 

5 


Ahmednagar 

(70) 


(64) 

(473) 

(181) 


(154) 

(53) 


8 

Sholapur City 

23 9 

0 

33 10 2 

36 5 4 

32 15 

8 

29 011 

24 15 

1 



(14) 


(22) 

| (143) 

(31) 


(63) 

(10) 


9 

Sholapur and Satara 

20 i 

9 

29 1 8 

40 1 5 4 

33 13 

0 

33 1 3 

33 8 

1 


(49) 


(17) 

(58) 

(31) 


(23) 

(9) 


10 

Bt Igaum Dharwar, 

41 1 

4 

52 2 2 

46 1 8 

45 4 

8 

47 3 7 

43 7 

0 


Bijapurand Kanara 

(57) 


(91) 

(466) 

(174) 


(228) 

(88) 


Frcsid* ncy Proper ; 

4L 10 

3 

50 6 0 

51 4 9 

51 1 

4 

49 9 0 

40 3 

0 


1 

(1 059) 1 

(970) 

(7 061) 

(2 772; 

1 

(3 657) 

(1 420) 


II General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men m all 
Engineering and Common” Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Lihourers — All Factories 



Areas 

Number of 
workmen 
ri turned 

\\crage 
p< reentagt 
att( nti into 

A^rige 
daily 
t arnings 

A\erage 

monthlv 

( aimngs 





Its *1 J) 

Its 

a p 

1 

Bombay City 

15 720 

87 7 

1 12 2 

41 

8 5 

- 

Bombay Suburban Thana 
Koliba and ltatingin 

2 735 

90 0 

1116 

43 

2 11 

3 

Ahmedabad City 

8,426 

92 4 

1 4 10 

33 

7 4 

4 

Ahmedabad Kaira and 
Panch Mahals 

2,136 

87 1 

2 4 9 

52 

12 7 

5 

Broach and Surat 

703 

89 1 

1 4 1 

32 

1 10 

6 

Tast and West Ivhandtsh 

2 142 

89 4 

1 0 11 

26 

7 9 

7 

Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar 

4,811 

87 5 

1 3 11 

29 

1 7 

8 

Sholapur C ity 

1 850 

92 7 ’ 

0 14 2 

22 

1 4 

9 

Sholapur and Satara 

531 

89 8 

0 15 11 

24 

2 l 

10 

Bt Igaum, Bharwar, Bija 
pur and Kanara 

3,887 

91 2 

17 2 

34 

13 7 

ProRldency Proper 

62,941 

88 8 

1 9 5 

38 

3 3 
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III Average Monthly Earnings m Six Important Printing Occupations 


Area 

Proof 

Readers 

Compos i 
tors 

Letter 

Press 

Machine 

men 

Bailers 

Binders 

Type 

Casters 


Its a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

I 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Bombay C ity 

62 0 7 
(164) 

38 3 o 

(1,272) 

47 2 9 

(205) 

21 7 10 

(092) 

29 11 8 

(302) 

28 8 11 
(90) 

Bombay Suburban Tlmna 
Rolaba and iiitm^ui 

25 0 0 

(1) 

22 11 3 

O') 

20 11 1 
(5) 

14 7 3 

(62) 

20 15 () 

(2) 

25 3 7 

( r >) 

Ahmedabad ( it} 

29 8 0 
(4) 

27 5 - 

(97) 

39 8 11 

(17) 

19 l 7 
(21) 

29 5 8 

(9) 

15 5 3 

(25) 

Broach and Sur it 

47 0 0 
(l) 

23 3 10 

( r »9) 

34 14 0 

(9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

213 , 

(11) 


Poona Nasjk md Ahmed 
nafenr 

18 r > 1 
(34) 

10 

gto 

31 14 2 
(66) 

13 15 7 

(140) 

25 2 2 

(62) 

23 15 3 

(12) 

Pr< sidenc} Proper 

57 10 4 

(204) 

34 0 G 

(1 796) 

417 0 

(362) 

19 12 6 

(922) 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 

(152) 


IV Omrraf Aierages of Percentage Attendance and Earn nqs for Piocess 
Operative $ m Punting Concerns— Men only 


Area 

Number ot 
p< rsons 
employ d 

A\c lage 
put nta„c 
altc nd inn 

A\( rige 
d uly 
0111111148 

A\( r »g< 
monthly 
e irnmgs 

: 




P s a p 

Its \ p 

Bombay City 

5 705 

91 7 

1 8 2 

37 4 10 

Bombay Suburb in Thuid, 
Rolaba and Ritnagjn 

249 

92 s 

1 0 4 

25 4 

Ahmcdabid C it} 

2 37 

87 9 

1 1 8 

26 2 2 

Broaeh and 8urat 

108 

92 2 

0 14 9 

22 14 11 

Poona, Nasik and Ahmcdnagar 

1 6 »0 

91 8 

1 1 6 

27 2 2 

Presidency Proper 

7,949 

91 7 

10 2 

34 4 9 
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V Average Daily Earning** in some important occupations in the Cotton Tixtile 
Industry m the Bombay Presidency in 10 W 


Areas *• 

Fiame 
tenters t 

hid ci s 

Duffers 

ltcclcis 

Wineie 1 * 

Two Loom 
We ivcrs 


Rs a p 

Ks a p 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Rs a p 

Boinbij City 

1 1 0 
(7 20 b) 

0 17 1 

(12 194) 

0 10 3 

(9 r » r »ft) 

0 10 2 
(0 310) 

011 7 

(1 » 507) 

1 ft 1 
(24 000) 

Hombu Suburb in I'll mi 
ked eb t mel ltitnagu 1 

1 0 11 
<U ) 

0 14 ft 
(H2S) 

0 10 2 
(HD 

0 10 0 
( 211 ) 

0 10 4 

( *27) 

1 1 7 

(1 492) 

Aiinu elabael ( ity 

14 2 

( r > 04 3) 

1 0 10 
(11 110 ) 

011 1 
(8,0 17) 

0 11 10 
(109 0 

0 12 2 
(0 ,14) 

4 14 8 

(2o 310) 

Almiedabad lvaira and 
Pinch W eluls 

0 15 8 

( 21 V) 

0 12 0 
(404) 

0 7 9 
(U 8 ) 

0 9 4 

Ol) 

0 10 7 

(294) 

19 7 

(90S) 

Proicli and Surat 

011 9 
(1 «7) 

0 12 7 

(ISO) 

0 7 9 
(277) 

0 ft 11 
(70) 

0 8 1 
('19) 

1 3 10 

(94 >) 

1 1 st and West hhmelcsh 

on i 

(199) 

0 10 11 
(74t) 

0 ft 3 
(418) 

0 7 10 
(147) 

0 7 1 

(8 49) 

1 4 3 

(1 027) 

Poona Nasik and Ahmed 
naj. ir 

diol i]mr Cit \ 

0 14 10 
(40) 

0 11 2 
(H13) 

0 1 > 3 

( 111 ) 

0 0 11 
(1 092) 

0 7 7 

(08) 

0 7 ft 

(1 20 o) 

0 0 0 
(20 ) 

0 ) 10 
(1 449) 

0 8 0 
(82 ) 

0 ft 7 
(2 108) 

14 10 
(209) 

1 , 4 

( > 439) 

sholapur and Sd ira 

0 7 8 

(108) 

0 7 2 
( 210 ) 

0 4 0 

(147) 

0 4 ft 

( 101 ) 

0 4 9 

(98) 

0 12 , 
(207) 

Belgium Pijapur Dlmwir 
md T\ unr 1 

0 11 3 

(447) 

0 7 0 

(7 >9) 

0 7 0 

(812) 

0 7 11 
(1 HO 

0 4 » 

(0 3) 

0 10 5 

(20 1 ) 

Pi (side nr 3 Pi ope r 

1 1 f 

(l 1 791) 

0 17 0 

(28 911) 

0 10 1 
(21 112 ) 

0 9 7 

(11 >7,) 

0 10 11 

(24 219) 

19 8 

(,7 >>s) 


* lhe 1 ibour Ollict repoit gixes iiguies loi a\eiige duh earning* sepiratelv for men and 
worntn md foi time riteel uid puce priced wcuker* Hie figure* contained in the al e>M table arc 
tin weighted i\e 1 ige s for both male and female workers whether paid on time or piece (hildicn 
lie excluded 

t Uranic Tenters ’ include Drawing, Slubbmg, Inter and Itoung tenters 

** Since the General "Wage Census was held there ha\e been cuts m wages In Cotton textile 
mills in Ahmeclabad Cit> and in the Ahmeelabad, Xaira and Punch Mahals in the Bioaeh and 
Surit , and in. the Last and West Kliandcsh areas These range from one to two annas 111 the 
rupee according as to whether the workeis concerned were time or piece rated In order 
to ascertain the eirnings position in May 1937, the llgurcs for skiers und dotlcis tor these areas 
aro red u< ihle by an anna in the rupee and for the other occupations in the simc areas by two 
annas in the rupee Ihe figures for Jlombny City and tUc other areas may be, copsid^red to Uoicf 
good as at ]Sta> 1937, 
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VI Average Daily Earnings of ill Adult Operatives m all Oeeupations in the Cotton 
Tertili Industry m the Bombay Presidency m 1934 


Aicas 

Opeiatives in 
Proec ss 
Occupations 

Opci itivc s in 
Engineering 
and ‘( ommon 
Occ upations 

Opc rativc s it 
All Occupa 
tions 

Bombay City 

Rs i p 
119 
(116,989) 

Rs a p 

1 2 9 

(11 429) 

Rs a p 

1 1 1( 

(1 28,418/ 

Bombay Suburban 1 liana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri 

10 0 
0,774) 

1 2 11 
(j60) 

1 0 3 

(0,114) 

Alimedabad City 

loll 

(74,18'.) 

1 3 11 

(7,901) 

15 7 

(82,080) 

Ahmedabad, Kairn and Pinch Mahals 

10 3! 
(1 065) 

0 1)11 
(431) 

CO 

X 

Broach and Surat 

0 14 0 

(2,9H9) 

0 15 8 

(144) 

0 14 3 

(1 HI) 

Last and Mest Kliandcsh 

0 12 5 
(6 986) 

0 13 1 

(810) 

0 12 6 
(7 790) 

Poona, Nasik and \hmcdnigar 

0 1) 7 

(787) 

0 15 6 

(100) 

0 15 7 

(887) 

bholapur City 

011 6 
(1441.) 

0 12 6 
(1 889) 

0 11 8 
(10, >24) 

Sholapur and Satar i 

0 7 5 

(1 098) 

0 9 9 

(202) 

0 7 9 
(1 900) 

Bclgaum, Bijapur Dharwar and Kanara 

0 8 1 
(4 777) 

0 113 
(89)) 

0 8 7 

( ) 672) 

Presidency Proper 

1 1 7 

(211 085) 

12 0 
(24 623) 

1 1 8 
(2o0 108) 


Provincial factory administration reports 
show that the monthly earnings of cotton 
weavers and spinners in ‘•ome other pro\ luces 
are as lollops Central Provinces and Berar 
Rs 30 and Rs 15 Bengal Rs 2 a and R* 14 
Punjab Rs 38 and Rs 20 and Madras Rs 27 
and Rs 20 In the J ute mill industry , single shift 
hessian weavers tarn Rs 31 per month and tilt 
average for both w irp and ■weft spinners is 
Its 17 4 0 per month I he ( irning« of women 
workers in jute mills vary between Rs 11 per 
month for most occupations and Rs 15 per 
month for twisters 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION 

The Royal Commission on Indian labour 
have made several imjjortant rec ommeiul itions 
in connection with tilt income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtedness 
In discussing the possible application to India 
of the minimum w ige Convention adopted at 
the 1938 session of the International labour 
Conference the Commission were of c * in ion 
that the Convention, m referring to trades 
in which wages are exceptionally low, must be 
regarded as having in view trades in which 
wages are low, not by comparison with western 
or other foreign standards but by comparhon 
with the general trend of wages and wage IcvcIb 
In kindred occupations In the country concern 


ed If the principle of the minimum wage were 
to be applied to India they considered tint 
it would first be necessary to create muhincry 
for fixing minimum rates of wagts m those 
trades in which wages ire lowest and where 
there is no question of collective birg lining 
The industries mdit ited for a careful study of 
conditions arc mica wool doming shell ic, 
bldi (the indigenous cigarette) nnnutacturing 
carpet weaving and tanneries and those 
in which there is a strong presumption 
that the conditions wirrant detailed mvesti 
gition lull information re w igcs and 
conditions should be collected and if the 
surveys mdit ite sweating the trnlcs 
should be dcmarc ited and the number and the 
eoni|K)Sition of wage boircls should be decided 
In the setting up of wage lioards inij>ortint 
criteria for consideration should be the cost of 
enforcement and the policy of gridualne^s 
should not be lost sight of If the invent iga 
tions appeir to warrant minimum wage fixing 
machinery the necessary legislation for setting 
up such machinery should be undertaken 
The , 't u commendations are under the tonsidera 
tion of the vinous I*rovineial Governments and 
reference has already been made to the action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in insti 
tilting a General Mage ( ensus to be completed 
in about five years in order to collect all possible 
information on the subjeot of wages in all t\ pcs 
of industrial concerns In the Bombay Bre c ldcncy 
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l T ndcr the ordinary common law an inmred 
workman is entitled to recover damages or 
lompcns ition for an injury sustained by him 
m tiic ccmrst of his imploymmt if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
ncgligtiuc of his employer In addition the 
Indian Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 permitted 
the award of d image 0 to the de penelants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was due to the wrongful ict neglect 
or fault of the p rson responsible for the accident 
Ihe procedure in connection with the recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Tatal Accidents Act was howe\er, extremely 
1 umber some This together with the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
fill inrial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta 
geous position in suits for compensation 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, arc iclcnts were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and in their results 
were responsible for consider iblt hardship on 
the workers and their families Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industri iliscd countries of the world by the 
p issjng of workmen s compensation law*, 
troweling for easy and speedy relic f to workmen 
njured as a result of industri il accidents and 
to their dependents in c isos where the undents 
resulted in de itli The necessity tor such legis 
lition 111 India was obvious and the Govern 
incut of lndii drew up proposals for i\Nork 
mens C on pcnsation Act which they circulated 
to ill loeil Governments 111 1921 The pio 
posils met with a fair measure of approval 11 id 
the Government of India drew up a Bill which 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
in beptember 1922 After its reference to 1 
Select Committee, the Hill was passed in March 
1923 md the Inelim Workmens Compensation 
Vet was brought into operition with effect 
from the 1st July 1924 This was the first 
piece of legislation in the field of soenl insurance 
in India 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923 

In its main principles, the Indi m Act follows 
the Lritish model but its precision tnd rigidity 
and the specul mu Inner y set up for its acimnu 
stration arc Hinie of the fcitures which clistin 
guish it from the British Act In its s< ope — type 
mil elapses of workers covered- the original 
Act of 192 3 fell far short of the British Act but 
d w is nceessiry for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualncss in the nutter 
*0 as to secure the support of vested interests 
to the orignnl me isure The original limita 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts pissed in 1926 1929 1931 
and 1033 and the Act as it stands to day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
country Under the Act, payment of com 
pcnsation has been made obligatory on all em 
ployers whose employees come within its scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli 


1 gencc and injured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all ca«cs 
] where personal injury lias been caused by 
accident arming out of and in the course of employ 
ment md where the accident is not directly 
attributable to misconduct breiches of rules 
or orders or disregard of safety devices Be 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
oec upational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes of compensation, 
is injuries caused by accident provided 
however, that the worker concerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
six months Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of orignnl occupational diseises in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into eon 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International labour Conference in 1925 
This list was further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologues or the sequel le of such poisoning 
(2) chrome ulcer itiem or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelae 

The lloyal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long scries of recommendations for the 
improvement of the Ac t , firstly to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types and classes 
of workers who were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry 
secondly to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the m thods for their 
payment, and thirdly to effect v arious c hanges 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure It is not necessary for the puqioses 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis 
lation 111 connection with workmens compensa 
tion in India since the passing of the first Act 
in 1923 and it will be more useful if wc gave 
the main provisions of the Act as it stands 
today because that is what is most needed in 
a compact work of reference such as the Indian 
Year Book 

Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act — 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the term workman contained in section 2(1) 
(n) and in chedule IT In all casts persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
cipiuty and those whost monthly earnings 
exceed Its 300 are excluded Speaking broadly 
the Act covers railways factories mines 
seimen, docks per 011 s employed 111 the con 
struction, repair car demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are ot more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels , 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work , the setting up, repairing maintaining 
or taking down anv telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables, aerial 
ropeways, canal pipe lines or sewers the fire 
brigade , railway mail service , operations 
tor winning natural petroleum or natural gas 
blasting operations and excavations ferry 
boat services , c inchona coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations , electricity or gas generating 
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stations , lighthouses , cinematograph picture 
producing and exhibiting , divers elephant and 
w lid animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs Persons employ 
cd through sub contractors by a person fulfilling 
a contract with a railway ire also (ovcicd As 
far as scimeu arc concerned both btimen on 
ships registered in India and those on slops 
registered in foreign eountrics are included 
Not only workmen emplovcd within the pre 
cinets of a f ictory or a mine but il omen eng iged 
m any kind of work incidental to or connuted 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act As fai vs 
factories are concerned those using met hanie il 
power and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ 
ing more than fifty persons aie covered iht 
Governor General in Council i« empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classt 
of workmen whose occupations are of a hazard 
ous nature 

Amounts of Compensation Payable — The] 
amouut of compensation payable depends on 
the ivcrage monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman The term wages includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concession*- 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc After the monthly wages of i 
worker are calculated the amount of coinpensa 
tion due is decided by a reference to schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death permanent total and 
temporary disablement in respect of each of 
sevc nteen wage classes The amounts of compen 
nation payable in the case of an injured workmen 
whose monthly wages arc not more than It 10 
arc Its 500 for death Its 700 for pc raiment 
totil and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disiblcment lor a workmen whose monthly 
wages are between Its o 0 and Its 00 the cor 
responding figures are Its l 800 lt« 2 520 and 
Its 15 respectively The maxima tor persons 
earning over Rs 200 per month arc Its 4,000 
Its 5,600 and Its 30 per month respectively 
In the case of minors the amounts of coinpen c a 
tion for death and for permanent total dis 
ablcment are at a uniform rate of lt« 200 and 
Its 1,200 respectively , and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disiblement No com 
pulsation is payable in respect of a waiting 
period of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused 

(NOTE Permanent total disabU ment mem — 
such disablement which permanently incap i 
citates a workman for ill work which In wis 
capible of performing it tin tunc of his an ldmt 
Am (ombmation of injuries totalling 100 ptr 
icnt loss in tirnin-, cipuity is ri gilded is 
pcimintnt total disablement even if the i imibi 
nation of injurn s docs not arise in one accident ) 

B ho are I)ep( ndants - These ire defimd m 
two categoiich firstly, those who an m pruti 
caliy all case b actually depend mis , md secondly 
those who may or may not be m tint jiosition 
flic first includes a wife, a minor legitimate ^on 
unmarried legitimate d mghter ami a widowed 
mother The second includes a husband a 
parent other than a widowed mother a minor 
illegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 


daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimate 
daughter if married or widowed a minor brother, 
an unmirried or widowed sister, i widowed 
daughter in law, a minor child of a dece wed 
son and a piternal grandparent 

General — flic interests of dependants in 
c ises of f ital accidents have been safeguard! d 
by ensuring that (1) all easts of f ital a< clients 
should bo brought to the notic i of the ( oiaims 
sioner , (2) in all eises where in employer 

admits liability the amount of competition 
payible is to be promptly deposited with tin 
Commissioner and (l) in eises while tin 
employer disclaims li ibility and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to be pay 
able, the dependants get the mfoim ition nee es 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not 

A contractor has been given the right to be 
indemnified by his subcontractor if he ins 
had to pay compensation either to a prme ip d 
or to a workman 

An employer is permittel to make to anv 
dei)endttnt advances on account of compensation 
not exceeltng an aggiegate of one liundicl 
ru] ees and so much of such aggie gite as doc-, 
not excoel the compons ition payable to tint 
dependant is to be deductel by the Cornmis 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
employer further the ( omimssioner may 
deduct a sum up to Its 2 'j from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
decca ed workman and pay the same to the 
jx rson by whom such expenses were mcuiicd , 

Administration — The \ct is administered 
entirely on a provmci il lnsis by Commissioueis 
to be appointed b\ I ocal Gove rnments J he 
Bengal and Midi is Picsiduic les have one Conns 
sioner each for the whole pi o\ nice J he Bom 
bay Presidency has one ( ommissioner for t lie 
more important industrial aicas and for the 
other aieas sub judges hive been ippomted is. 
ex olfieio Commissioners tor Woikuun s Compen 
sation In the other provinces the District 
Magistrate or the Distriet and Se s«ions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub Judge is t lie Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction 


STATISTICS OF WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

The statistics re girding eases disposed of 
undci tile Act luvt been collected and published 
since 1st July 1924 on which elite the origin il 
Act c line into loice 1 lie se stitistics lelite to 
the moie import nt (lasses ol workers i< 
woikeis in lie tones mines and docks and cm 
iiilwiys ind tiiuiwiv'- Ihe totil iinount of 
comp* nsation paid to these clissts ul woikei-. 
was ibout 6} lakhs of rujx.es in 192), 8} likbs 
in 1926, 11 Jikhs e uli m 10~7 and 192S 12} 
likhs in 1929 and 1930, 10} lakhs in 19.1 
8} lakhs in 1932, 8 likhs in 1931, sj likhs 
in 1934 and 11} likhs in 1915 Die 
following table shows the number of eases 
classified by natuie of injuries and tho amounts 
of compensation paid in each year since 
1924 — 
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\ear 

Number of cases 

Amount of compensation paid 
for 

1 atal 

Nou fat il 

Total 

I at il case s 

Non f ital 
C 1st s 

All C IHtS 





Its 

Its 

Its 

1924*- 







Adults 

249 

3 S9S 

4,1 17 

82 085 

66,248 

1,48,1)3 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,510 

1,891 

1925 - 







Adults 

58 1 

10,751 

11,334 

3 15 99 > 

2,95 o35 

6,41,530 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 







\dults 

061 

13 387 

14,048 

4,25 935 

3,94,385 

8 20,321 

Minors 

i 

45 

48 

460 

69o 

1,155 

1927— 







4d ults 

777 

J 4 , 197 

la, 171 

> 81,400 

5,27 9S4 

11,09 384 

Minois 

6 

to 

42 

840 

1,030 

l,87o 

1928 — 







Adults 

819 

lo,S98 

16 717 

5,21 510 

5,69 711 

10,91,2>1 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1 98 5 

4 479 

1929- 







Adults 

880 

17 942 

IS 829 

5,87,190 

0 70 >7 1 

12,57 703 

Minors 

2 

31 

30 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1930— 

i 






\dults 

867 

22,656 

23,523 

6 59 302 

7,85 750 

12,45 0o2 

Minors 

1 

47 

51 

1 100 

012 

1 712 

1931- 







Adults 

096 ' 

10,764 

17,400 

4 44,246 

6,20 88 > 

10,65,1)1 

Mmois 

1 

2(> 

29 

000 

62 . 

1 225 

1932- 







Adults 

000 

1 1,041 

14 241 

3 00,104 

4 62 09 5 

8 22 2>7 

Minors 

1 

19 

-0 

200 

688 

8S8 

19 D— 







\dults 

>20 

14 01 i 

14 >11 

3 11, t>7 

4 82 477 

8,13 8 A 

Minors 


18 

18 


11) 

11 0 

19 ji — 







Adults 

597 

10 271 

16,868 

3 71, >02 

4,96,417 

8,67 999 

Mmois 

1 

21 

22 

200 

048 

848 

1935- 







Adults 

692 

22 28) 

22 97o 

>,22 331 

6,38, 183 

11,60 714 

Minors 

4 

20 

24 

200 

5 >1 

7il 


* Iht llgurts for 1924 relate only to the si\ months from 1st July to 31st December 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY 

A compulsory system of workmen s compensa 
tion enhances the cost of production but not to 
my uppietublc extent In the ease of coil 
mines, the inert ist m eost has been estimated 
to be not nion thin mn is four per ton of co.il 
(1 \<it para 39 of the lie port of the Indian Coal 
(ommitfee 1929) However the owners e»f 
ininv of the smallti eoel mines were eomjetlled 
to (lose down then mines blit this w is due 
nninh to the severe ehpiission with vv hull the 
industry WHS 1 le cel ill the lhmjlb the pm 
prietois of the eoel mints in the Ihelum District 
were rtlKirted to 1 m not satislle el with the pri 
Mlegcs enjoyed by t lie miners under the 'Vet as 
some of them hid to pav as eompciih itiem on a 
single. accident nmre thin the y could cun during 
i month An unexpe tted mcicasc in the number 
e>i serious and fatal accidents mav undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the pioflts of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
facilities for accident insurance arc now being 


provided by i number of le iding insurance 
companies in the country mil the most important 
of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta and 
Madras Ihe Cilcutta (Janus Bureau which 
represents many of tho leading insurincc 
companies optriting hi India de ils with a 1 irge 
number of claims and oilers valinble co opera 
turn to tilt luthoritics in settling e omp ns ition 
(Dims In Boinluv insuring companies wire 
conternoel with lulf the number of ca^es tint 
rime up before the Commissioner Insurance 
eompimes is i mle contest onlv e ise s involving 
epiestions of 1 iw or piimijile and m of l>ene fit 
to ill tone tilled In the so pi ounces insui nice 
is width rt suited to by the cmplovers tsjieuallv 
in the textile industiv ifie Mdiowneis Mutuil 
htsurinet \ssociatioii ltd J>>mbiv, is an 
organisation of employers one of whose objects 
is the mutuil iusui nice of numbcis against 
liability to ]>ay coinpe usatiou or d images te> 
yvorkuicn employed by them or their dependants 
for injunes or accidents fatal or otherwise, 
anting out of or in the course of employment 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW 


The earliest known trade union 4 * in India were 

(1) The Bombay Milibands Association, a loose 

organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
memorialising (lovernment for improvements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act , (2) Ihe 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Sen ants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans emplo\ed on 
railway, more as a friendlj society than a 
combination for securing concessions, and (1) 
The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907 The Ivnmgar Hit ward hak Sabha 
Bombay , which camt into existence in 1910 was 
a bod\ of social workers who were interested in 
cpiestions connected with the general wolf ire of 
labour and was an association rather for tin 
workers than of the workers Apart from the 
cases cited the trade union movement as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till ilmost after the end of the Great War 
Irade orgmisations were however not unknown 
and tride oi craft guilds hid a definite place in 
the sociil econonn of the Milage communities 
Lath trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste and the organisation that 
existed for each oo< upational caste was 

known is a guild Ihe two main 

functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate th( 
relations between the members inter se , and 

(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whoh vis avis the 
community The panchayati, as the exeeutiies 
of these guilds wen called enforced their dt ci 
sions on then numbers by means of social 
sanctions and their demands on the community 
bv meins of hartal* it, withholding of 
sen ice these guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations Iheir 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of close trade unions 
Contact with the Wf st and the gradual industrial 
isation of the country, howevir, introduced 
clea\a„cs In the solidarity of the village com 
mumties and consequently into the homogi ncity 
of the old craft guilds wdiich began to disintc 
grate and disapptar onlv to emerge later in a 
form more suited to modern industrialism 

The decade following th< end of the World 
W ir witne ssed rapid ele velopnn nts m the field 
of trade unionism in India but it must be re gr< t 
fullv admitted tbit organised associition of the 
workers in the eountrv is far below the stige of 
development which it has leached m Great 
Britain and in many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world The reason for this can 
be put in a nutshell , lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers ar< concerned and organised 
opposition to associ ition by workmen from their 
employers Such success as the movement has 
met with is due largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages behind prices and the con 
sequential heavy fall In real wages Large 
masses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 


workers were compelled, through sheer inability 
to make ends meet to strike work After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance Here is where the 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to step into the moyement and to 
become a labour leadir Some of these labour 
leaders were men who li id the good and welf in 
of labour genuine lv at heart But many went 
into the moyement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight Whereas the former went about 
affairs yvith a measure of considered moderation 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
h< anng their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia Both these types of leaders together 
with some of thi more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees 
1 hese committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of success in so far 
as concessions m wage rates were concerned but, 
whereas many of these self appointed commits es 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute , a good few of them cmboldtncd 
with the success they had met with, set them 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa 
tions or trade unions of the woikers lhcse 
were the beginning of the trade union moyement 
in India and within a period of ll\e ye irs 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions wire formed in 
all parts of the country As there an no official 
records to show the nanus of and the membtr 
ships claimed bv these earlier bodns nothing 
definite can lie stated with regard eithei to their 
number or to their total me mbcrship , but it 
can be safely asserted that the moyement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres If an estimate may bi 
attempted it would perhaps not be incorrect 
to syy that at the beginning of the year 1924 
then were about laO unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a million 
workers 

The pressing need for a co ordination of tin 
aitivities of tlu individual unions was ricognisid 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
emtial and piovmciil fecleiitions were formed 
V central oigaiusatiou at the apex was also 
necessary In cause only such a body could make 
reiommc filiations with r< gard to th< personnel 
of the labour repusi ntatiou on Indian ilelcga 
tions to the annual sessions ol the I nU i nation il 
Labour Conferinu Thus the All India 1 radt 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
n ition il basis Ihe Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Irades Union bedera 
tion were formed m 1922 Ihe All India 
Jtailwaymen s ^Federation, co ordinating all 
unions of railwaymeu on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees IheBe bodies received a 
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very generous measure of recognition both from 
the Railway Board and the Director General of 
Posts and J olographs in India In the former 
case, hah yearly conferences arc held l)etween 
the rt presentatives of the Railway Board and the 
Railway men s federation and at these con 
ferenos ill thf more important questions con 
neoted with railwiv cstablishim nts aic discussed 
and is great a measure as possible of agited 
solutions ire arrived at 

Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any ippmiable pro 
gresM m the two chief centres of these two 
important industries in Indi i The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold w de’y divirging views 
and ( annot compose their dilierene i s sutfic lcntly 
enough to eniblc them to meet on a common 
platform Another important reason in the 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of this 
note, is the existent e, in these industries of the 
all powerful jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to als mill would be severely 
undt rminc d if the worki rs began to ft e 1 that they 
were independent of him in the mittcr of the 
removal and redress of their minor gnevinces 
It is true that the Bombay Girin Xaingir Union 
— a communist organisation formed at the 
commencement of the gencril strike of six 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
( ltv in 1928 — claimed a membership of over 
50,000 at the end of that yeir but this union 
lost its membership almost entirely after the 
disistrous gencril strike which it conducted in 
1929 I he latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay ind although 
such of the existing unions as were left have 
been nicking frantic efforts to regnn their hold 
on textile libour they have entirely failed to 
do so and the present unions are carrying on a 
purely nommil existence with very smill 
figures of membership A third reison is 
orgmiscd opposition to trade unionism by 
c niployers and the v ictnnis ition of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities 

In an earlier section it wis stated tint had 
employers in Indnn industry hid the sigacity 
and the foresight towards the end md lm 
mediately after the dose of the Great AN ir to 
have taken the trouble to uljust wage ratos to 
tile mere ises in the levels of prices and so to 
baluice real wiges, the history of industrial 
strife in lndi i round about an i eluiing the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely different To i limited measure the 
history of the tride union movement m India 
too might have been «omewlnt different Trade 
unionism was bound to come The Ireaty of 
\crs idles in providing for the creation of in 
Internation il L ibour Orgams ition and the hold 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
1 lid down that the delegates repre enting labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 
these conferences and had had an opportunity 
of studying the growth and the powerful position 
of workmens associations m the West, and on 
thoii return to India they had set themselves to 
the task of forming trade unions ii he 


This was an entirely new development In the 
eyes of the Indian employer One powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga 
niseci set themselves to form an as°oc lation whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism Every possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departmental orders aginist taking 
inti rest in trade union activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned were either dismissed 
or in cases where the 1 irger organisations had 
other brant lies, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmcdabad 
where a strong union h ul been formed in the 
spinning section of the cotton textile industry in 
that centre under the leadership of Mr M K 
Gandhi whom the Ahmed i bad millowners could 
not possibly displease on political grounds was 
r imp uit The trade union movement, there 

fore instead of getting its most linjKirtant 
support from within the ranks ot labour itself, 
wis thrown by Indnn employers into the w lit 
mg hands of the outside agititor md, unfortu 
nitely for Indian trule unionism, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper triile union methods 
md principles was ivailible Such outsiders as 
could collect some of the hot heads among tho 
woikers in pirtieuiar units or Industrie'', formed 
| unions in those units or industries , but again 
j with the exception of Ahmedabul and also of 
j certain sections of railways which were manned 
I by a more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were lurdly representative of the 
workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
the sm aline s of their membership as compared 
with the total number of workers employed 

As f ir as recognition by the employers was 
coueerned tride unions were faced with a three 
edged ueipon On one side workmen taking 
interest m tr ulc union activ ltics were victimised 
on another, the mijority of the employers refu ed 
to recognise unions whose executives were com 
posed ot outsuleis and cm the third an amend- 
ment pissed in the Tndun Penil (ode in 1913 
for the purpose of deilmg with criminal 
conspiracies wis such as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of tho 
law We have alreidy dealt with the first 
two of these three questions As far as the thild 
is concerned the matter w is brought to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
m which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction agiinst the strike committee 
ot the Madras I abour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to break their contracts 
ot employment by refusing to return to work 
1 Ins was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that the v we rc li lble 
to prosecution uid imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities and it was at once appirent 
that some legislation for the protection ot trade 
unions was necessary In March 1921 the 
Legislative As embly of the ( ov eminent of 
India, on the motion of Mr N M Toshi, then 
General Secretary of the All India li ide Union 
CVmgress passed a resolution recommending 
tliat Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions Opposition to such a measure from 
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associations of employers was howo\er so great 
that it was five years before the necess try legis 
lation could be plated on the Statute Book lho 
Indian Trade Unions A(t w is passed in March 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from 1st June 1927 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
1926 

Apart from the necessary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act 1926 makes provision for three 
groups of mitti rs (1) conditions governing the 
registration of tride unions (2) the obligitions 
to whuh a trade union is subject after registra 
tion , and ( i) the rights \nd privileges accorded 
to re gist er< d unions Trade Union his been 
defined in suth i w iy as to <ovcr both combina 
turns of workers and of tmploytrs but not of 
workirs and employers and persons under the 
ago of l r ) art debarred from membership of any 
registered union 

Hi q i tt lation — Any seven or more members of 
a union can applv foi registration but no union 
( in be ngisteiod unless (1) its i tiles provide for 
certain statutory nmttcis which have been laid 
down in Section 6 , and (2) its executive is 
constituted in accordance with the requirements 
of Section 22 winch lavs down that at least 
flftv per tent of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to cover 1 lie 
registration of a union may be cancelled or with 
drawn at nnv tune bv the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself or if tin Ur gistrar 
is sitisfled that the certificate has been obtained 
bv fraud or mistake or that tin union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice conti a 
veiled uiy provision of tilt Act or if it lias 
allowed my rule which is inconsistrnt with the 
Art to continue in foice or has rescinded any 
rulr which is requited by tbe Act \ny union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or bv the cancellation of its registration max 
prifrr an appeil to a judge ippoiuted by the 
local Government tor the purpose and in the 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal the 
aggrie v< d party has tile right of a furthei appeal 
to tiie High Court 

Obligations Imposed on Registered Trade 
Unions — The general funds of registeied trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Soetion la of the Act nor on 
politic il objects , but the Aet makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs 
cription to which may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it All registered unions are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
copv of the rules (directed up to date Notices 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered 
name or the registered address of the office of 
the union, of amalgamations with other unions 
or of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar in prescribed forms within proscribed 
periods of their occurrence I allure to carry out 
these obligations may result either in the cancel 
lation of a union s registration or bv the imposi 
tion of a fine The further Act lectures that the 


rules of every registeml union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the offli ers 
and members of the union 

Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions — The Aet confers on registered unions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with pow r er to acquire and hold both 
niovabli and immovable propei ty and to enter 
into contracts A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiiacy 
in respect of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
le^traint of trade and from any hgal difficulties 
uismg therefrom It also enjoys immunity 
from (ivil suits in certain cases As this nn 
mumty is not enjoyed bv unr^gistcu d tride 
unions Mr N M Toshi introduced i private 
Hill in tli< L< gislitive Assemble in 1927 to amend 
the Indian Renal Code witli tin object of pio 
tciting such unions from the liw of cinmnal 
conspuai \ 1 he Bill was circulated to the 

vinous Provincial Governments in India lor 
opinion but w is stoutlv opposed, mainly on the 
ground that it would discom ige r< gistr ition 
i he Government of India comurred with this 
vitw and as a result of Government opposition 
to it the Bill was defeated on the 8th September 
1928 on a motion for its referent e to a Select 
Committet 

The administration of the Act is entirely on a 
provincial basis and each local Govirnmont is 
required to appoint a Registrar of Tiadt Unions 
A union is to be registi red in the pro vim t in 
width its head office is siluited and if tins is 
transfemu to another province the registration 
has to be transit ned to that province All 
provincial Governments aie empowered to make 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit 
of registered unions should bo earned out lor 
prcsciibing tin forms ami the manner in winch 
unions nm apply for registration and in whuh 
ngistcred unions should forwtid tin required 
notices, etc , to the Registrar, and for the fees 
pav ible for it gistration and inspection of tho 
register and oilier documents pertaining to any 
registered union Unlike the vinous other 
puces of labour legislation in Indn which have 
been subjected to trepient revision theic his 
been no amendment of the Indian Tride Unions 
Act except for a slight modification winch was 
made in 1928 in Seetion 1 1 ngarding appeals m 
order to clarify the provisiems of that section 
and the present luv on the subject continues to 
remain the sime as it was when that Act was 
first passed in 1929 

EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT, 

Trade unions were at first slow to seek regis 
tration under the Act T here had been no 
prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code for criminal conspiracy in 
the case of stiikes conducted by unions since the 
Buckingham Mill case of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this immunity in practice most of 
the existing unions thought that registration 
involved obligations re maintenance of proper 
books and accounts audit and the submission of 
notices and statements of annual accounts and 
restrictions re the framing of lulos in aceordauoo 
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with the requirements of the Act and on expen 
diturc which could be incurred which wer< too 
disproportionate m comparison with the rights 
and pri\ lieges which registration conferred The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in manv cases insisted on regis 
tration prior to recognition — in manv cases even 
registration did not secure recognition — , and 
the first organised move in this direction came 
ftom the railways and the Bombay Millowners 
\ssociation yyho, on the breaking out of the 
genenl stnke in the Bombay cotton mills in 
4pnl 1928 refused to enter into any negotia 
tions except with the represent ativ< s of rigis ! 
tend unions Ihe Bombiv lixtile I ibour 
Union yvhich hid been foimed in 1920 by 
Missis N M JoshiandB B 1» ikhale w is among 
the first to stek registration under the new Act 
but three othc r unions of cotton mill workers m 
Bombiv City had not registered ind these at 
once ipplied for registrition as soon as the 
Bombiv Millowners made registration i <ondi 
tion ot recognition After this, several unions 


all over India sought rcglstr ition under the Act 
but in many cases registr itions were short lived 
because they had to be cancelleel owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non complianu 
with the other requirements of the Act It is of 
interest to observe that the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union which is the biggest and best 
organised trade union in India refrained on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then on 
account of the probable decision of the Delimita 
tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
in Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from thit centie of labour represent itives 
to the Bimbiy Legislative Assembly yvhnh 
would come 11 P 0 being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 193 > The follow 
ing tiblc shows the numbers of iegist< red unions 
on all the provm< ul rcgistcis in British India at 
th< end of each finanuil yiar together yvith the 
membership and income of those which furnished 
returns Ihe figures exclude cancdlitions of 
registration 


Registered Trade Unions in British India 


leai 

Number of 
re ostered 

Unions furnishing returns 


trade unions 

Number | 

Mem bu ship 

Income 


1 



11s 

(In lakh 0 

1927 28 


28 

100,019 

1 04 

1928 29 

7 > 

Go 

181,077 

3 17 

1929 30 

104 

90 

242 3 >5 

4 31 

1930 31 

119 

100 

219, llo 

4 07 

1931 32 

131 

121 

23o,G93 

4 78 

1912 33 

170 

147 

237,309 

5 57 

1931 34 

191 

1G0 

20s 071 

5 01 

1934 3 > 

211 

181 

284 918 

5 29 


J he ptnentui ot fern »le un nibciship in t lit 
aboyt figure 0 is very siniil indei d In 1 927 _s 
it yvis 1,1 GO in 1932 ^1 it vis 5 090 ind m 
1914 only 4 837 or less tli ill 1 GO pci unt ot 
tin tot il mt mini ship m tint ycir Out ot the 
21 1 ngistued unions on the 31st Mirih 193 > 
50 unions yycri m Jhngal 49 in the Bombay' 
1 residency, 12 in the Madras ITcsideiuy and 30 
in the Punj ib No other province had more 
than fifteen AjnnrMerwara had only one 
yyith a membership of 193 Ihe figures given in 
thi above t ible for membership and murnu are 
theoretical bu uisc thev unhide persons who 
hive not pud flair subs< riptions and liuome 
which his not been rt covered It the member 
shij) of 284,918 in the 183 unions which furnished 
u turns for the year ending 31st March 1935 is 
analysed it is found that 150 103 yvere employed 
on r lilwaysaud that 55,414 were seamen The 
mtmbirship in 2 r > registered unions of textile 
workers yvas only 23,721 Ihe Bombay Presi 


dun.} is Un only piovitii i in Indii whichrcgu 
1 illy lolluts lntoriualum md o tah o tics m um 
in (tion yvith ill tiade unions lln lollowmg 
t ible shows tin growtii ot the trade union 
movement in that province — 

Giowth of Trade Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency ( excluding bind) 


Year j 

Number of 
i unions j 

Membership 

1923 ! 

17 

38 901 

192G 

54 

09 514 

1929 

92 

1 91,733 

1930 

8b 

125,313 

1932 

89 

107,189 

l93o 

108 

1,00,201 

1936 

99 

88,191 
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If the figures contained in the above table for the year 1036 (1st December) arc analysed by 
industries, the results are as set out below — 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions 


Class of industry j 

Is urn her of 
unions 

Membership 

| Percentage 
to total 

1 membership 

Textile 

10 

35,253 

39 97 

Seamen 

8 ! 

19,565 

22 18 

Railways 

37 

13,488 

15 30 

Posts and Tcle^i iplis 

* 

11,393 

12 92 

Municipal 

32 

7,064 

8 01 

Miscellaneous 

4 

1,428 

1 62 

Total 

99 

88,191 

100 00 


Of the 16 unions of textile workers with i 
membership of 36,411, six vertical unions of 
cotton mill workers in Ahincdabad which art 
under the control of the \hmedibad Textile 
Labour Union claim a membership of 25,164 
Of the rein lining unions, live with a total 
membership of only 9,57 j are in Bombay City 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION 

The recommendations made by the Rov'd 
Commission on Indian Labour in connection 
with the existing law relating to tndc unions 
were is follows — 

(1) The Act should be re ex inline d in not 
more than three years tune and al» limitations 
imposed on the ictivitics of registered union'' 
and tin ir officers and members should be re 
considered so as to ensure tbit the conditions 
attiched to registration ire not such is to pre 
vent any well conducted md bona Juie union 
from applying for re gistrition 

(2) All unions should be able to secure free 
of clnrgc the conduct ot their unlit by oftic ials 
of (xov eminent 

( 3) bee turn 22 of the Ac t should be so inn ml 
ed is to provide that oidinanlv not less thin 
two thirds of the officers of i registered trielf 
union shill be aetuilly engaged or employ cel in 
an industry w ith which the uuiou is concerned 
and 

(4) A registered trade union should not be 
precluded from initiating md conducting eo 
operative credit or supply soe lcties 

(5) Government should take the lead, in the 
ci e of their industrial employees, in making 
recognition of unions easy and in encouraging 
them to sc cure registration 

The Government of India have not accepted 
the fourth recommendation and have deferred 
action on the first and the third The second 
recommendation re free offie ial audit has been 
given effect to in some provinces but not in 
others The last recommendation has been 
implemented and revised rules on the subject 
have been issued 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the growth and activities of trade 
unions in India outside the Bombay Presidency, 
it has not been possible to deal with the develop 
ment ot the movement from an all India point 
of view lhe Labour Oilice of the Government 
of Bombay has collected full information re all 
trade unions in the Bombay Presidency once 
in every three months since the middle of 1922 
md this information Ins been incorported in 
Quarterly lie views in the Labour (lazettc pub 
fished monthly by tint office but similar infor 
mition is not iviilable for the other provinces 
in Indii Lvcry province however compiles 
in annuil idmmistration rc]>ort on the working 
of the 1 lull in trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a genenl report 
bised on the information contained in the 
provmcnl reports These reports are unfortu 
mtcly confined only to questions in connection 
with the administration of the Ac t — numbers of 
icgistr itions md c am til if ions ot l c gist i it ion 
membership ot registered unions ind consolidated 
statements ot their accounts — and they contain 
little if unv inform ition ibout the activities 
of the unions the instlvc'' 

A\ c hive so f u dc ilt with tile development of 
the tnde union movement in Indn until the 
coining into opt r ition of flic Trade Unions Act 
Up to date stitisties bastd on such figures as 
are avulable have ilao been given \Ve sjnll 
now proceed to c onclude this review with a lapicl 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927 The height of the movement was 
reached m 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour Communist 
leaders hid captured almost cveiy important 
union in Indn except the textile union in 
\hmtdabad and they hid succeeded in securing 
a membership of over aO 000 textile workers in 
Bombay City for their Bombay Gimi Kamgar 
Union The membership figures of the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed rerairkablo increases Their main 
object in getting into the trade union movement 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
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furtherance of their revolutionary principles and 
doctrines for the overthrow of the existing 
Government and the uprooting of capitalism 
The Rineess which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 
proved purely adventitious flu doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
B( ale previously unknown Thirty one of the 
ring 1* aders of the movement wire arrested early 
in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial This has been 
dealt with in an earlier section Su<h of the 
(ommumsts as remained unarrested engineered 
the g* rural (otton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929 This lasted for more than three 
months and was called off only after the publics 
tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry apjioint 
cd by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwari inted strike 
to tin Bombay Girin Kamgir Union The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered 
The workers were left thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in tho bona fides oven of 
genuine trade unionism 

lln communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought in the ranks of individual 
tnde unions mide a successful attempt in 1929 
cither to c apture or to break the All India Trade 
Union Congress They affiliated the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54 000 and the G t P Hallway Workers Union 
with a m< mbersliip of 41,000 to that body din- 
ing the yc ir and w ith the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions give them the> 
t apture d both tile Congress and its Executive 
C omnuttee at the tenth session of the Congress 
whi< h was held m Nagpur in that year Itcsolu 
tions were adopted favouring the iffilntion of the 
Congress to intern itional communist organi a 
tions and for the boycott of the Boy il Commis 
sion on Indian Labour the International Labour 
Conference and the Bound Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr N M Josln thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian Trades Union 
I ♦ d< r ition 

At tin th venth session of the All India Trade 
I mon (ongre c s held at Giltutta m July 1931 
a further split otcurretl in its ranks and the 
txtreme left wing under the leader ship of 
Messrs S V Deshpande vnd B T Bandive 
broke away to form the All India Bed Trade 
Union Congress By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner of means make a claim to 
speak on behalf of Indian labour but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, the 
Government ot India accepted the Indim trade* 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Conference 

With a view to bring about unity in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 


representative conference held In Bombay on 
tho 10th May 1931 un$ler the auspices of the 
All India Railwaymen s Federation This 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existent e in India — 
(1) the communist group (2) the liberal group 
and ( 1) the re a t — and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable The Committee, therefore recoin 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this platform of unity under a new federation 
to be called the National It deration of I ibour 
At a joint meeting bctwc< n tlu Gcncr il ( ouneil 
of the Indian Tr ides Union lederntion and the 
Provisional Committee of the Nation al ledera 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1931 
the two federations w<r< imnlg muted on the 
basis of tile pUtformof unity as finally i volved by 
the Trade Union Unity ( wife rem c but subject to 
certain modifb ations and thr new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union ledera 
tion In 1935, tilt two sections of t lie All India 
Trade Union Gongri ss composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the AT 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Toint Committee of the two organis itiems was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the pos'd 
bilities of common action with the assistance^ 
the affiliated unions of both Another directwn 
m which an effort towards common action on 
igrood matters was made was the agreement 
enterod into between the National Federation 
of labour and the All India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic issues 

Up to the monn nt of wilting the Joint 
C omnuttee ot the \U Indi i Tr ide Union ( ongie<*s 
and the N itional Tradi s Union luhrition hive 
not lx <u iblc to achieve much m tlu dm < tion 
of unitv The troubh lie s m tin fundamental 
doctrhu s to which t uh of tluM two bodies 
adheres Whilst tlu I ich r ition bi lu ve s in tlu 
( < ononiic adv him m< nt of the missis through 
their Libtrul spoKisnun in the T t gislature * 
the (ongrissis of opinion tint tlu wtltari of 
tin woikingclisscs m Indi i c m onl\ 1 m attuned 
through complete political < main ip ition 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

The question of represent ition of libour in 
the central and provincial legislatures his m 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
‘owing to the growing interest taken by the 
general public m labour matters Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act 1919 both the Governor General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative \ssembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern 
ment ofll< ials but both tlu Governor General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nonginating persons from 
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other outside interest* in order to remedy 
inequalities of representation In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour The 
Governors of Punjab the Central Provinces 
Lihir and Onssa vnd Assam followed suit and 
110 mini ted one number e\ch for libour interests 
in their respective Councils A little liter, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bomba v to three scats 

The question of tilt ( nfranehisement of labour 
under the new constitution leccivtd const 
derible attention from every Commission and 
Committee ippoinGd in connection viith the 
reforms — (1) the Provinml franchise Com 
mittees set up by the vinous Provim ial Govern 
ments in ludn 111 19 H (2) the Fruuhise Sub 
Committee of the Tiidiui Hound lable Con 
ferenec (I) the Indian Tianclil e Committee 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governmt nts in India and (5) the 
Indian Delimit it 1011 Committee set up in 193 r > 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond 
Several alternative schemes of represent ition 
were considered The ltoval Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion thit the method 
which was likely to be most effective m securing 
the best representation of labour wis that of 
election by registered tr ide unions The Indian 
Franchise Committee wore, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen 
*#tion md they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
tride unions and aLo through specnl labour 
constituencies < (imposed of workeis m factories 
employing a minimum of ten person^ in selected 
ire is ind centres On the basis of a combination 
of the«e two methods the Committee reeom 
mended 38 seits for labour in the Provincial 
I egislature* — eight each for Bombay and Bengal 
six. for Midra 1 -, four c ic h for Bihir and Orissa 
1 nd As am, three each for the Unite 1 Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Centril Pro 
voices With regard to the representation of 
libour in the federal Assembly, the Indian 
Tranchi^t Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
commerce, vu eight seats Election should as 
fir as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
md As=am where tr icie unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non existent In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies These 
vinous proposals were accepted by the Third 
Bound Table Conference and by the Joint 
Sell ( t C ommittec of Parliament on Indian 
( onstitutionil Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
ch (Lion for th( separation of Sind and Orissa 
These two new provinces were to get one seit 
< ich at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
OrDsa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to be a non provincial seat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Assam 


The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1930, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfil before it can be 
included in the electorate — 

(1) It should bait been in existence for two 
years and have been registered for one year 
before th< date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll 

(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year prceoding the prepara 
tion of the electoral roll , 

( 1) It must have complied with any rules 
m idt undi r the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Begistrar and for 
professional audit , and 

(4) Its fulfilment of tli preceding conditions 
should have Inen att sted by 1 tribunal to be 
appoint! d by the Governor 

Tht Committee further recommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should bo so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to mako Government or professional 
audit of thcii accounts compulsory As regards 
the qualifications of an elector m a labour cons 
tituoncy, the Committee recommended that 
(I) ho must hiv< attained the age of 21 
years, (2) ho has had a place of residence in 
tho province for six months immediately prcccd 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government 

(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, ho 
belongs to a registered tride union included in 
the constituency and his paid up his subscrip 
tion tor the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll (4) in the 
cisc of a special labour constituency he has been 
in continuous employment In a factory or a 
mine for a period of not 1< ss than 180 days in 
tlic year preceding the date of prepar itiem of 
the electoral roll , and (5) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory recruiting or adinlnlstra 
tivc capacity The qualifications Did down by 
the Committee fora candidate are that he should 
havi attuned the age of 25 yiars, satisfied the 
conditions Did down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector either In the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other libour constituency in 
the province concerned As far as the method of 
cloction is conu rned, the Indian Franchise 
Committee wero of opinion that where a trado 
union constituency is confined to a single area 
voting might be direct birt where it covers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an cltctoral college composed of dele 
gates elected in each union in tho proportion of 
I one for ( aeh group of LOO workers The Indian 
1 Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in fivour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in special labour constituents, unless 
there wero quite decisive practical difficulties 
in the way but they fivoured the principle of 
electoral colleges in the c se of certain unions 
of railway workers 

As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom 
mended that out of tho eight seats given to labour 
In Bengal, two seats should be with trado union 
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( onstituenclcs for registered unions of railway 
and wat( r transport workers and six for special 
libour constituencies as follows Registered 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah 
Barrackpore and Hooghly (one seat each) ont 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub di\ision 
ot tlic Burdwan District and one seat for te 1 
< irdcn libour in the falpiiguri and the Darjce 
ling Districts In tlic Bombay Presidency 
Ahmed » bid textile unions and railway unions 
111 Bombay get two seats each, the Bombay 
t< xtile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
vvorki rs get one scat each and textile labour in 
Sholapnr City gets one sc it on the basis of 1 
special labour constituency Of the six si ats in 
M idras all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile work rs in the Madras Distrn t 
git one seif each and the lour remaining seits 
uodiMihd between speei il laboui constituencies 
of ( 1 ) t< xtile workers in Ooimbitore and Milabar 
( 2 ) M idras C ltv dock and factory labour (exclud 
ing railwiys and textiles), ( 3 ) Vizagipitam dock 
and fictory labour, and ( 4 ) West God ivan 
Xistna and Guntur factory labour In the 
United Provinces all registered trade uniims get 
one sc it aid the two remaining seats are allocat 
od to lndustrnl factory labour in Cawnpore and 


industrial labour in Lucknow Agra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad In the Punjab, the North Western 
Railway Union gets one seat and the two remain 
ing seats have been allocated to industrial labour 
in special labour constituencies composed of 
certain districts of List and Noith Punjab In 
Bihar registered mining unions in Dhanbad arc 
illotted one si at and three go to spcci il labour 
constituencies for (J ) Jamshedpur f ictorv labour, 
( 2 ) Monghyr and Jamilpur factory labour, and 
(I) Hazaribag mining labour J11 tin Central 
Provinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the remaining scat goes to a special 
labour constituency of industrial labour omplov ed 
in certain areas in the rest of the provinces The 
one seat in Orissa will be foi a spinal con 
stituem v for tin whole provinn and tin alloia 
tion of the fom s« its in Assam will vary at 
sueiessive elections between ica g miens in 
different distuets As 1 ir as repit s< nt ition in 
the leleral Assembly is concerned, the 
proposals viry between the allocation of tin two 
seits for the Bombay President v between all 
legistered unions in Bombay and Ahmednbad, 
to the Governor of the Pi o vince acting at his 
own discretion at each successive election in 
Assam 


In tin following table w< npiodm e tlu nann " of the v irious pi nons tinted to tin diifeunt 
Piovimnl Legi'ditm \<-semhlhs m Indii from diffcicnt Labour ( on" tit 11 emit " - 

MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


\D ( Ivrishnamurthi Ail 
Mi < t nt \ ( In lv ipithi ( In tti G mi 
Mi Tv (« Il imaswimi Niyadu A \1 
Mi P B Iv Saimi Avl 

Mi snblni io L mmikaram Gant 

AD A \ Nirisimhim Giru 


It ul way 1 1 uU 1 1110ns 
Itxtih indt Unions 
It xtih A\ ork( l" 

Mulius Citv Dotk vnd 1 ictorv Labour (1 x< lud 
nig Textile md Rulwiy libour) 

Mzagapatun cum ] i<-t Godivm Dotk ind 
I ittory Libour 

AA < "t ( od iv 1 ricum Ivistni turn Guntui Fattoiy 
Libour 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


All D Iv Jigtip 
Mr Guby irilil Nindi 
AD K Iv l)c«ai 
AD TunnadifcAr Atihti 
AD S H Jhabv ila 
Afr A II Mirza 
Mi It A Lhtdgiku 


Bomlny City and Submban li xtile Union" 
Alum d ib Ul Ttxtili Unions (Two Si iD) 
Ditto 

Ra ilw vy Unions (Tw o si its) 

Ditto 

Trxdi Unions of Seamen and Dock Workers 
Sholipurtitv T< xtile Libour 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Air J N Gupta 
Mr Aftab All 

Afi Surcsh Chandra Bancrjt t 
All Niharcndra Dutt Mazumdar 
Air hibnith Banerjcc 
AD M A 7 aman 
Afr B Mukorjec 
AD Littn Sirdar 


Riilvuv Iradc Unions 
Water Transport Trade Union" 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered lactone s) 
Bamckpore (Ri gisturd I at tone* ) 

Howrah (Registered Fuctoiies) 

Hooghly cum St ramporc (Registered Factories) 
C ollit ries (( oal Mines) 

Btngal Dovars (Western) Dnrjt cling Sadar, 
Bengal Dov irs (Eastern) and Kur-eong 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Mr Raja Ram Shastri Trade Union Constituency 

Mr Su raj Prasad A was tli i Cawnpore Industrial factory Labour 

Mi B Iv Muk( rj< c iiulustriil Factory labour in Lucknow, Agra, 

Allah ibid and Aligaih 

PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Mi 1 al i Sit i Ram Mi lu a Tr ide Unions 

Air Dim in Channn Ril T »st Punjab 

Mi Alim id Buksli Aorth Pimj ib 

BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


A d Mining liaele Unions 

Mr Rabu ATitlia Rim 1 mc-heelpur 1< ic toi y I ibour 

Ai l Monghyi mm Timalpui Tietory La bom 

Mr Babu Khetra N ith Sin Gupt i Hi/mbig Mining Inborn 

C P AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Mi G S Page Trade Union Labour 

Mi A R Kilippi Fictoiy Labour 

ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Mr Bidoshy Pan Tanty 
Mi Phiirab C hindru Dip 
Mr Balm Binod c Kunnr J Sirwan 
Mr Babu Firm svir Piridi Ahit 


Doom Dooma, finsukii and Didiugarh 
Jorhit N\7jira and Last Gohghat 
Thakurbui Biswimth ind Pmtri 
Silehar Srnmngil and Longu A illcy 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Mi Babu PyariSankira Roy 

THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

The proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com 
nnttee with regaid to the formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the lederal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are hound to have 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and of the registration of such of those as have 
not yet registered under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act It is ilso probable that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government foi the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls At the same time however, the 
imposition of these further lestrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of registered trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade several interest 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions , and it is quite 
possible that in the absence of such leadership 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis 
appear As far as the workmen in Indian indus 
tries are concerned, tradp qn}oqjsm Ijas not 


On^a L ibour C on^titue nc y 

taken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
his with workmen m the W est and, as has 
already been statul above, the will to oiganhe 
is unfoitunately laeking 1 hings might have 
been elillerent had the labour franchise been 
limited entirely to registered trade unions but in 
most provinces outside the Bombay Presidency 
the in ijority of the constituencies are speclil 
J ibour constituency s with which trade unions 
aiein no wiy concerned It is also very doubt 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote The experience of the last 
fifteen y ears shows tliat most of the union* which 
became defunct went to the wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their officials were not able 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from the 
members for the reason that the Indian workman 
will not part with money foi a purely proble 
matic advantage He wants a return for his 
outlav in the form of an increase in his wages 
and if he does not get this within a reasonable 
period he pays no union subscriptions The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, happily, 
in a somewhat different position because in 
addition to its having an excellent conciliation 
and arbitration machinery for the redress of 
minor grievarces and the discussion of major 
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issues it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa 
tion and facilities for recreation, co operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc , and its mem 
bers get more than value for their money In 
addition, the union is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
offici ils who have made the union their life work 
The office of the union with its hundred or gnore 
clerks is a beehive of industry 

Unfortunately for the trade union movement 
in India, there are few if am unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmed ibad textile 
Labour Union The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered figures of membership — 


bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re their bona fides for recognition 
No trade union movement can stand on founda 
tions such as these It is possible, however, 
that with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his ft llows of the advantages of organised com 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foimdations will take the place of 
the hollow structure which exists to day W hilst 
there arc no indications for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
interested 111 the welfare of the labour movement 
in Indii arc as far as trade unionism is con 
cerned, in the laps of the gods 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


Iii the first part of this note on Labour in 
India in which we have given a complete 
survey of the growth of the labour problem *n 
this (ountry from its first beginnings in the 
seventies of the list century up to the present 
day we have dealt it some length with all the 
more important industrUl disputes, and we have 
1 U 0 giv<n the findings and the recommendations 
of tho various committees and departments 1 
enquiries instituted in connection with them 
Wc have also given statistics of industriil dis 
putes in Indii during certun periods of intense 
industriil strife mil we have traced the growth 
of concilia tion and arbitration machinery cul 
mimting in the passing, bv the Government of 
Lombay of the Bombay Trade Dispute s Con 
dilation Act of 19 $4 In vit w of this there is 
very little left to be suel in this particular sec 
turn and our remarks will therefore be confined 
to a brief description of the Indiin lrade Dis 
putes Act 1929 ami to the all Indii statistics 
of industrial disputes during the last fifteen 
>e irs 

THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929 

AN itli the exception of sti turns 1 and 2 which 
de il with short title extent durition etc inel 
intci pic t itions, md section 19 which eltals with 
mlc mi kin ^ powers, the mini body of the Jndc 
Disputes A(t, 1929 falls into three puts Ihe 
first provides for the appointment of Courts ot 
inquiry and Boards of Conciliation (sections 3 
to 14), the second contains special provisions 
with regird to strikes in public utility service* 
(section 15) and tho third deals with illegal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 16 to 18) The 
first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes w is bised generally on the 
British Tndustinl tourts Act of 1919 and its 
detiiled provisions were adopted for the most 
part from clauses in that Act The main differ 
enc e is that whereas the British Act sets up a 
standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
( onciliation Boards which the Indian Act makc^ 
provision for are intended to be appointed 
ad hoc like the Courts of Lnquir}, in order to 
deal with particular disputes 


The Governor General in Council, in the case 
of railways or concerns under the control of the 
Government of India and the local Govern 
inent in the ease of all other concerns or groups 
of concerns, have power to refer any matters 
appeirmg to be connected with or relevant to 
iny trade dispute which exists oris apprehended 
between an employer inel his workmen to a 
Court of Inquiry for report or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
a settlement thereof Where no reference is 
made by either pirty or where a reference is 
made to Government by only one partj the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
is entirely at the discretion of Government but 
where both the parties to a dispute apply either 
conjointly or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a ( ourt or a Board it is obligatory 
on Government to proceed to appoint a Court 
or a Board, as the cise may be provided that 
Government are satisfied that the persons apply 
mg represent the majority of each party The 
objects of ( ourts of Inquiry which may be 
composed of in mdepeudi nt chairman and other 
independent persons or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
cm sudi questions connected with the dispute 
as might be referred to them The settle 
incut of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opinion on the Court s findings 
lhc objects of Boards of Conciliation which 
miy consist of one independent person or one 
independent churman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing the interests of both the pirties to 
a dispute and to bo nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute Provisions are contained m the Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents Neither party is under any obliga- 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board but in practice both parties 
would be expected to do so 

The second part of the Act which covers 
public utility services makes it a penal offence 
for persons employed in such services to go on 
strike without giving fourteen days notice in 
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writing to the employer of their intention to do 
so Penalties are also provided for persons 
abetting such an offence This provision is 
based on the principle that persons whose work 
is vital to the welfare of the community generally 
should not bo entitled to enter into a strike 
before sufficient time has been given to examine 
the merits of their grie\ances ami to explore the 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement Pro 
visions of a somewhat similar type are alto to 
be found in the Indian Post O Rices Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India , and the 
principle is one which has been widely accepted 
m othei countries Among public utility 
services have been Included railways postal, 
telegraph or telephone services , undertakings 
supplying light or water to the public , ancl any 
sv^tem oi public conservancy or sanitation 

( iiu^es 16 to 18 of the Act relitmg to ille 0 il 
strikes vnd lockouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British lrade Bis 
putes and trade Unions Act, 1927, but the c 
provisions arc only ippluablc in the case of those 
strikes and lockouts which satisfy both of two 
conditions in the first place, the strike or lock j 
out must have objects other than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus j 
try to which the strikers or employers belong 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe, 
general and prolonged hardship upon the 
community and thereby to compel Government 
to take or abstain from taking any particular 
line of action Persons furthering Illegal strikes 
or lockouts are liable to punishment while those 
refusing to take part in them are protected from 
trade union disabilities to which they might 
otherwise be subjected 

The life of the original Act was limited to live 
years but as a result of the recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour in the matter an amending Act was 
pissed in 1934 placing it permanently on the 
Statute Book During the period of nearly 
eight; years for which the Act has been in opera 
tion, it has only been made use of on four occa 
sions once by the Government of Bomba) 
when they appointed a Court of Enquiry m the 
>ear 1929 to enquire into the gcncril strike in 
cotton mills in Bombay City in that year, twice 
by the Government of Indii who i pointed a 
Board oM onnliation m 1930 in connection with 
a dispute in the Bombiv, Jiiroda and ( » ntral 
India Rulw iv which arose ov( r tin qu» c tion of 
tin transfer of i number of workmen from the 
railw ly s workshops in Bomba) to tin new work 
shops which they were starting in Boh id, and 
another Court of Enquiry in 1931 to enquire 
into and report on the grievances of the large 
numbers of workers who were rctrcnc hed on all 
Indian railways during tbit year and once by 
the Government of Burma The Government 
of India arc considering a further amend 
ment of the Act in connection with the 
Hoy il Commission s it commendations for ttic 
appointment of cone illation ofluers With 
regard to action by provincial Governments 
the Commission recommended that every local 
Government should have an oihetr or ollieers 
whose duty it would be to undertake the work 
of conciliation and to bring the parties privately 
to agreement The Commissioner of Labour in 
Madras the Director of Industries in the Punjab 


the Director of Statistics and Labour Commis 
s loner in Burma and Deputy Commissioners and 
the Director of Industries in the Central Pro 
vinces have already been entrusted with powers 
as conciliation officers As has already been 
stated at the beginning of this section, events 
leading up to the passing of the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act in 1934 and the 
appointment of the Commissioner of Labour in 
the Bombay Presidency as the ex officio Chief 
Conciliator have already been dealt with in the 
general survey The scope of that Act has also 
been surveyed and statistics as to its working 
up to 31st March 1937 have been given 
Reference has al°o been made elsewhere 
to the excellent privite conciliation and 
lrbitration machinery which exists in the textile 
industry in Ahmedabad for the examination and 
‘■ettlcment of all Industrial disputes It will be 
‘'ecu, then foie that as in almost all the idv uu 
ed industrial countries of the world, concili ition 
in India too has come to be regarded is t matter 
of first rate importance m the settlement of 
industrial disputes 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES 

Statistics of industrial disputes m India have 
only been collected since 1921 The following 
table sets out the number of disputes in cadi 
year since 1921, the number of persons atfuted 
by these disputes and the totil time lo t m 
man days 
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Year 

dumber of 
disputes 

Numbt r of 
workpeople 
involved 

Number of 
working 
diys Inst 

1921 

m 

000, 3ol 

6,984,420 

1922 

278 

435,434 

3,972,727 

1923 

21 3 

301,041 

5,051,704 

1 924 

133 

312,462 

8 730,918 

1925 

lol 

270,423 

12 578,129 

1 9-0 

128 

180 811 

1,097 47 * 

1927 

129 

131, 6a5 

2 019,970 

1928 

203 

o06,8nl 

31 G47 404 

1929 

141 

5 32,010 

12,1G&,091 

1930 

118 

196,301 

2,201,731 

19 n 

lt>0 

203,008 

2,408,123 

19 32 

118 

128 099 

1,922,4 17 

1931 

146 

164 938 

2,108,901 

1934 

159 

220,808 

4,775,559 

1935 

if) 

114,217 

973,47 > 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Jteference has already been made in the pro 
hminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versnllis, of an Inti rnational 
Labour Organisation and to the work of tin Inter 
n it ion il 1 abour Conference Since the holding 
of the first session of thi Conference in Washing 
ton in 1919 twency one further sessions ha\< 
be en held till the end of the year L9 16 and a total 
of fifty tight Conventions liav< been adopted 
We give below, in serial order, tlu year and the 
pi in at which each ot t hi twenty two sessions of 
t he Conference we re hi Id the composition of the 
d< legation from India, and thi titles of tin 
dilfirent Conventions which were adopted at 
e nil session In the notes on tin composition 
ot tlie deli gat ion Government Delegate s ire 
r< presented by the capital letter G 
I mployers Delegates by the letter F and 
Workers Delegates by the letter W The 
names of the technic il advisers to the Govern 
merit, Employe rs and Workers Delegates have 
hi cn omitted in all eises S> uibols (full mean 
mgs and explanations of which are given at thi 
i nd of this section) are placed beside the titles 
ot the ( (inventions with regard to which action 
Ins already been taken by the Go\ernnient of 
Indn In all c ises where no symbols appear 
ilongside the titles, no action has been taken 

Isf S Lesion (Washington, 1919) Indi in 
Delegation — Government — Sir Atul Chattel ji e 
and Sir Louis Kershaw Employers — Sir 
Alex indcr Murray , Worki rs — Mr N M Joshi 

( omentions 

1 Hours of Work (Industry)— ( AB) 

I Unemployment — (AC) 
j Childbuth 

4 Night Woik (Women) — (AB) 
o Minimum Agt (Industry) — (D) 

0 Night Work (ioung Persons) — (AB) 
White Phosphorus — -(D) 

‘Ind Session (Geneva, 1920) G — Su Joui'. 

k< rsliaw and l ipt D F Vinis P — 

V mien s Di li gate — Mr A M Mazarello 
< onventwn s 

7 Minimum Age (Si a) — -(h) 
s Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
— (E) 

9 Placing of Seamen 

>i l Session (G< m va, 1921) G — Su Atul 
( Intterjei ind Mr I N Gupl i I — Sn Nowioji 
s ikl itv all W — Mr N M Joshi Secretaiy — 
Mr A G ( low 

1 win Htions 

H) Minimum Agi (Agriculture) 

I I Bight ot A^soi 1 1 ! ion ( Agrieiiltuu )- ( V< ) 
U Woikmen s t onii* nsation ( YgiieulLuic) 

1 1 White I ad (Painting) 

U Weekly It st (Industry)— (AB) 

15 Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) — - 
( VB) 

IS 


10 Mulicil Examination of Young Persons 
(Sei)-(AB) 

4 tit Session (Geneva, 1922) G— Sir BhUpcn* 
dra flisil ind Sir Louis Ki rshaw L — -Sir Alfred 
Pick ford W — Mi N M Joshi , Secretary — 
Mr ( H Silver 

r >th Session (Gincva 1921) G— Sir Dadibi 
M Dalil and Sir T oms Kersh iw E— Sir Joseph 
Kay , W T — Mr K C lloy ( howdhury 

blh Session (Gencvi, 1924) G — -Sir Atul 

( hatteijee and Sir Louis Ki rshaw , E — Sir 
Alexander Murray , W — Mi Joseph Baptista 

7th Session (Geneva 1929) G — -Sir A till 

Chatterjie and Sir louis kirslnw E — Sir 
Thom is Smith W— Mr N M Joshi, Secretary 
—Mr It N Gilchrist 

( omentions 

17 Woikmen s ( ompens it ion (Accidents) 

IS Workmens Compensation (Occup ition il 
Disi a si )— ( \( ) 

19 3- < 4 u ilit v of Treatment (Accident tom 
pi nsation) — (AB) 

20 Night Work (Bakeries) 

bth Session (Geneva 1920) G -Sir Atul 

ithiti/iijee and sir ions Kersh iw L — Sir 

Arthur Froom W— Mr Lajpit liu Secictiry 
—Mr B N Gilchrist 
Contentions 

21 Inspection of Enugrints — (A( ) 

9th Session ((reneva 1926) G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjii and Sir I ouis Keishnw E-r-Sir 
ArthuiProom W — Mr M Diud, Seiritiry — 
Mr It N Gilchrist 

Contentions 

22 Si amen s Articles of Agreement — ( AB) 

23 Rcpatuation of Seamen 

10/A Session (Geneva 1927) G — Sii Atul 
Clntterjee, Sir Louis Ki rsliaw and Dr B P 
Pannjpc (Substitute) E — Mr G I) Bull 
W — Mr V V Giri Secretary — -Mr S Lull 

Contentions 

24 Sicknt ss Insurance (Industry, otc ) 

25 Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) 

11//* Session (Geneva 1928) G— Sir Atul 
( hatte rice and Dr It P Pannjpc anil Mr J 
C Walton (Substitute ) E — Mr Narottam 
Morirjic, W — Mr Diwan Ghunan I all , Score 
tarv — Dr It C ltiwlley 

Coni entions 

20 Minimum W r age bixing Machinery 

12//* Session (Ginevi 1929) G — Sir Atul 
Chetteijee and Dr It P Piranjpe mil Mr A 
G Clow (Substitute ) i —Mi Kastiirbliu I tl 
bliai W — Mi N M Joshi Sutluj — Mr A 
Dibdin 

Conventions 

27 Marking of Weight (Piekages Irans 
ported by Vessels) — (AB) 

28 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
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L ith »S ssum ((hhim !<)>()) G — S 11 At ill , 
( IntLt rji 1 and Sir Gi olfii y C oibi It vnd Mr C 
\\ V L in lit r (snbst it ut( ) R — Vlr Jidunath 
Rov AV— Air JM Dual, Secretary — Mr C 

\V V Itirnu 

lith Mission ((bm vi 1930) (t — S ir Atul 
(hittirju uid l)r iv i’ Pumjpc mil Mi A 
I it iff (Submit ut c) , l — Mr A 1 Ojln AV — 
Mi s (’ lodn s^i ut 115 — Mr G Grilum 
Di\on 

C onn ntion 

29 I 01 ceil I abour 

10 Hoiu^ of Work (( omnitra mil Olhecs) 

1 >tk Session (til ill \ l Did) G — Ml \t ill 
(hittirju and Mr \ G Glow 1 — -Mr W il 
(hind Him hind, W— Mi It R Dakhtli , 
suiitiiy — Mi N V Mchrb in 

Com Dilions 

31 Horn*, of W oik (Coal mini s) 

1 bth Sisswii (Uuitvi 1912) (1— S 11 Bhu 

|x ndri Vith Mi 1 1 1 md Sir Atul l h ittuju E 
-Mi Sli miniikh im C hetti W — Mr Diwm 
Un 111 111 1 ill Seuetiry — Mi K It Mi non 
t munitions 

32 Profit Don Agunst Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised 1932) — (J)) 

>> Minimum Ag< (Von Industrial Lmploy 
mi nt) 

\-~ik S ctibion (in mu 19 > >) Ci — Sir Atul 

(Inttiijic md Mr J I Co nuin^s R — 811 
Phiroz« C sctlim, AV — Mr Aftib All , ‘"eerc 
tuy — Mr lv It Mtnon 

( oniuitwns 

31 lie Charging Lmploy mt nt Agencies 
3> Old Vgi Insurance (Industry, etc ) 

3b Old Age Irioiirinci (Agriculture) 

37 In\ ilidity Insur nice (Industry, itc) 

3s In\ ilidity Insur mu (Agriculture) 

3) survivors Insurance (Industry , 1 tc ) 

40 Siu\ Ivors In&ur m< c (Agriculture) 

isth Session (Gn ru v 1 1934) G— SiiDhupeii 
dn Rath Mitri and Mr A (t Clow, R — betli 
K isturbhai Lalbhai W — Mr Junnadis M 

Mehta , Secretary — Mr A Dibdm 
Vo mentions 

41 Vight W >rk (Womi 11 ) (Revised) — (AD) 

42 Workmen s Compensation (Occup itional 
Diseabes) (Revised) 
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4 3 SI 11 et Crl iss Works 
44 Unemployment Provision 

19 th S< ssion (Ge nev 1 19 3 r >) Cl —Sir Bhupen 
dri Nitli Mitri and Sir Joipli Bhore , E — 
Mr II V T alljeo W— Mr V M Rimaswamy 
Mudal ir , Secretary — -Mr S It Zimin 

Conventions 

1 r ) Underground Work (Women) — (I ) 

4b Hours of Woik (Coal Mines) (Itevised) 

47 lorty Hour Week 

43 Muntcnance of Migrants Pension rights 
49 Iti ilucuon of Hours of Work (Glass 

Dottle Woiks) 

20th Session (Co 111 v 1 1930) G — Sir Dim pen 
ill 1 Hitli Miti 1 mil Mr S N llov E Sir H 
M Mi lit 1 , AY —ltio Siliib It AV luliy, be tic 
tuy— Mi S R Za man 

( onu ntions 

r >() Ituriutmg of indigi nous AA 01 hers 
r >l lti duetion of Homs ol A\ r ork (Publn 

A\ orks) 

52 Hohd ly s with Piv 

21 st Session ((mm 1930) G- su Iiro7 
Ivliui Noon md Mr A Dibdm I — Mi M A 
Misti t V\ — Mr Alt ib All, bicutuy — Mi A 
1' M 01 k y 

Conventions 

53 Officers Compete my Certificates 
51 Holidijs with Piy (Si 1 ) 

5 r > bhipowmrs Lnbihty (Sick md Injured 
bt ami 11 ) 

5b Sukness Insur me ( (Si 1 ) 

57 Hours of AVork md M inning (Sea) 

22nd Session (Gmevi, 193b) Same Dclega 

tion is it tin 21 si Session 

Convi ntions 

58 Minimum Agi (Si a) 

A =* Uik ondition il r it ideation 
D — Jegislitive 01 other in< isures passed 
since the adoption of the Convention 
C == Leg slat ivi or oth< r miasurcs anterior 
to tin adoption of the Convention by 
the ( onferenci 
1) = 1 egjsl ition pissed 
L - Ggislition in progress or in prtpari 
tion 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS 


'J he fulfill co ordin itmg authouty 111 Indn 
for ijui stums count itid with libmn in most 
Industrie s m tin Deputment ot Jiidiistins mu 
f ihour of tlu Govunmuit ot Indii with 1 
mi tuber of thi \icuo\s 1 \eeuti\i ( 011m il 
holding the jxirtfolio Question coiiuei ti il with 
tin libour employed in (locks and tin miri mtih 
iiuriin ire ciialt with hy tin Department of 
Commerce All railw ly workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons ire 
f ictones subject to the Indian factories Act, 


the ccntril ivuntivc mthorify for which is the 
DipirtimnL of Jndu lues md libour bill 
ipart from tin contiol with h this J>< p 11 Inn ill 
md the Pro v mi 1 il Governments < \i ri isi out 
1 ulw ty workshops and running sheds all elissi s 
ot rulway la bom an iindci the (ontrol of tin 
ltulway Hoard which is itsilf under the control 
of tlu Department of Commerce Under tin 
Devolution Rulcb made undi r the Government ot 
India Act, 1919 Regulation ot Mines and 
Inter Provim ial Migration were central subjects 
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whereas industrial matters included under the 
hind factories and welfare of labour f< 11 
within the Mope of the provmtiil legisl iture s 
aid although the Government of Indu h is 
pisml ccntril lcgisl ition in eonneetion with 
most ejue stions affecting the welf ire ot libour— 
m ordci to secure unifoimity of treatment in all 
provim es —the administration of the vanous 
Acts connected with faetories workmens com 
pulsation, trade unions, payment of wage 1 * the 
pledging of child labour, etc , falls on the local 
( overnments who have to bear the entire cost 
ot administration, as it is not permissible under 
the constitution for the central Government to 
meur uiy expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of provincial subjects llm 
(c institutional position is pel haps to some 
extent responsible for tin opposition shown b> 
omc of tlic local Governments to 1 ibour me isures 
on wlneh then views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years lhe 
( overnor General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts pissed by 
the ccntril legislature in two ways m the hist 
pi ill he is vested by Statute with the generil 
power of superintendence direction mil control 
and secondly these Acts in most cases reserve 
cut un powers to him to mike the powers con 
feme! on local Governments subject to 1m 
control lhc guard principle obseived by the 
Government of India, however, his been to 
gi mt to the province s is tree i hind is possible 
m the ulmmihtr ition of the vinous nlllndu 
\its lhe central Government in the Depirt 
me nt of Industries and Labour however mini 
t mis contiol in connection with the Indian 
]M me s Ac t 

Tin Kov il Commission on Tndun T abom 
1 < c omini ndc d tint flic possibility ot miking 
It bom lc gislition both i fulfill ind ipiovmciil 
subjut should receive ndc quite c onsiclc lal ion 
md tint it tech r il lc gis] ition wc ic notpnetic 
chic, elfoit ‘■dioulel be dn c e tc d to sc c ui ing th it 
is oul\ is possible the whole of Tndn should 
putuipite in linking jiiogi c ss m 1 1 bom nnttcis 
I o) Jndnn St itc s m which tin 1 1 w is ippnei 
ihlc industinl development the < ommission 
thought tint the ludustiial (ouncil which the V 
n e omme ndc el should he sot up would olfe l i 
mt ihlc elnnnel foi coopention The whole 
«|iu “-tion w is dise usse d tine idbu e it tin vinous 
hound Tilth (onfeienus which weie In lei in 
1 ondem in (oiini viein witli the new ic forms 
md Mi N AT loslu who ic pic sente el the 
mtuestsot lnelnn 1 ihoui it these conferences 
pie ssi d tint is i u is possibh libom h „isl it ion 
should be l fe (1( 111 siiftje e t Owing 1 uge ly to 
Mi loshi s i (foit s tin Tomt J* nlnnn ntii v Com 
mittee duiebcl foi e one line lit lcgMition lhe 
Gove i nine ut of Indn Ac t in > 1 1 > s down tint 
tin following subjects nu\ lx legisJitccl toi 

< onuii r< ntlj- hot h by the t ode l al Lcgisl itui e i nd 
l>> the Provincial I egisl iture s - 

(1) Pictoricfi i e gul it ion of the wen king of 
mine s hut not me hiding mine i il clt v< lojnne nt 

(~) Mill ue of libour piovielent iunds 

< ui plo\ 1 1 s liihility md woiknuns coinjit n i 

1 ion 

(M liide (Tnions ipclusti|il md 1 ihoui 
hsputts, 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

Reference Ins alre iel\ boon made to the 
establishment bv the Government of Indn of i 
spuiill ibour Him ill hi I'fJ) md to the iboli 
tion of this oflice in IhJ > m pursimui of i 
re e omme nd it ion mule m the matt < i by the 
Indian Jtctrenc hment Committee Jlu Depart 
meat of Industries md 1 ibour Ins however 
endeavoured to carry on is much as possible of 
the work of that Bureau but owing to its limita 
tions in staff and personnel it is not in a posi 
tion to initiate and conduct ill Indn cnqimus 
into wages and conditions ot employment in 
Jndnn industries lhc present executive stiff 
of the Dtp irt me lit of Industncs md J ibour is is 
follows — 

Mitnher m chitniP lhc Honourable Sii 
illOMVS STTWlll h ( 1 1 (SI ] ( S 

Si i nhui/ The Honour ihlc Air \ G 
Crow GST ( IE,K S 

J nut Siuetary S N Rov impure (11, 
ICS 

D< putij Sicr<(ar>/ C AL Kir, rscpwc, 
ICS 

BENGAL 

The Government of lentil ippouitid i 1 ihonr 
Tnte 1’ige ne e (Miner in the v< ir lbgi) J ibom 
Dws wile to be lelmiuiste i e d in tin ( omme re t 
Dcputment but the Kfvtuue Depirtment 
eontimnd the ulmiuistr ition ol tin A^hui 
labour limnigr ition Vet i lie J ibour lute Hi 
gome Officer w is to keep i morel ut industri 1 
disputes in the I’n ldenev md il o ot 1 ihoui 
eng lunations liomtinn to time i eiuum 
M met s permitted he w is to eondint ptcnl 
impinus He vv is howivn not pioviebd with 
in aelcqu ite ''till for the innpost Un J ibour 
Inti lli_t nee Office i w is il o tin Dt put \ Seen tn\ 
to tin Government ot Lentil m th (omineiei 
Depiitinent md iltei the eonun_ into illiitot 
the lnelnn 1 1 lelt Unions Vet 1 l L(> he w is il o 
lppomted Ite gi tru ot hide Union lhc 
Itov il ( ominis ion oil I mli m 1 ihoui mom 
mended tint icngil should hive i pioperis 
st iffe d Labour Office cm the sum line s md with 
it le ist the sum stiff is the I ihoui Othcc ot 
the Government of lomhiv hut owing tc 
fumne i il sti nip m v this h is not y ct In cn pus ihlc 
lln Woikmens ( ompi ns ition md tin 1 1 uie 
Unions Vets in ulministi h cl h\ s pu iti offu e l s 
wlioluvi tin u ovv n st iffs tot 1 he pm pose lhe 
lnelnn Mine s md Lln liuh Disputi s A< ts mel 
the Pencil Woil mens liotcction Act, D) A 
ue idministe icel hv the (omme lee Dijiutmcnt 
whn li sim i the 1 t \piil DD7 h is In e n ii name cj 
the (omme tee mel I ibom Dcputment 

( onnuissiom t fo ) J1 ml nun ( ompeu^at ion 

ft H Pv Hi II J s(j 1 ( S 

Ligistrcu of 7 rtuh l Hums A Hit ms 1 sq 

1 ( S 

( lmf Tnvperfor of l (/(font s T I Me Hi ini , 

J sq A AT I (Ifteli ) G 
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MADRAS 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 to watch 
and study at all times the conditions of labour 
pirtieularly liidustml libour, throughout tht 
Pre sidtnoy ind to keep Government Informed by 
periodical reports of its movements and 
tende n< its and of the existence of any disputes 
between employers and employed The settle 
ment of 1 ibour disputes and prevention of strikes 
are features of his work but his interference in 
such disputes is limited to tendering his offices 
to st ttlc them In the cisc of dispute s affecting 
tht intern il idmmistration of a railway he nny 
1 nterfere only if both sides agree to his mterven 
tion but he must obtain the previous ^an tion 
of Government in each ease He is also tht 
Protector of Depressed Classes m which work 
most of his time is oct upu d O 11 1 par with the 
Labour Commissioner Bengil, the Labour 
Commissioner in Madras has also no speciil sta 
tistuai othee to deal with labour statistics and 
no reports have been published of any speelil 
inquiries into questions connected with industri il 
labour in the Presidency Since the creation of 
the oflite the conluct of p a nolic censuses inti 
agnculturil wages his, however been placed 111 
his hands 

Commissioner of Labour and Rural Uplift t 
G \\ Pkdstiiy, Fsq , ICS llus ofliccr 
is also Chief Inspector of Lactones, Com 
missioner for Workmtns Compensation and 
Registrar of Track I nions 

BOMBAY 

Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
tin Government of Bombay have always mam 
tuned x progre sive lead m their zealous and 
eirnf st solicitude for the welf ire uid well being 
of the industrial laliour employed in the pro 
vince and the real pioneer work in the field of 
libour inform ition and statistics m India during 
the list fifteen yeirs his been done by the 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFFICE which wis estab 
lislud in 1921 bv Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay In the Urovernment resolution an 
pouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be its functions — 

(1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters 

(2) Industrial Disputes — As experience and 
knowledge ire gained and the activities of the 
] ibour Office <h vc lop it will promote the settle 
ment of industrial dispute s when these arise 
and 

( i) Legislation and other matters relating to 
Lubour — Ihe Labour Office will advise Govern 
ment from time to tunc as regards necessary 
new It gislation or the amendment of existing 
laws 

Wlu n the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in eharge of a Director ot Labour 
The post of the Director of Labour, was however 
abolished in 1926 and the Labour Office was 


placed under the charge of the Director ot 
Information whose designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence 
With 1 view to implementing the reeommenda 
tion of tin Royal Commission on Indian T abour 
in the nutter the Government of Bombay in 
May 1932 again changed the designation of the 
Director of information and I abour Intelligence 
to Commissioner of I abour and Director of 
Tnfornution With this change in designation 
the administrative control of the Factory and 
B nil r Departments wis transferred from the 
( olle ctor of Bombiy to the Commissioner of 
T abour and the Commissioner of I abour was 
also appnntcd ex officio Commissioner for 
Workmens Compensation and ltegistiar ot 
Trade Unions Under the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Act 1914 the Commissione r of I abour 
has also bei 11 appoint* d ex officio ( hie f ( onci 
lutor In uldition to the Commissioner there 
are four gaz< tted office rs attached to the I abour 
Office Three of these arc Assistant Commis 
sioners of Labour at headquirters in Bombay 
and tlu fourth who is called the Labour Officer 
at Ahmcelabail is stationed at that ce ntre There 
ire also three full time lady Investigators but 
these are not gazetted appointments The 
office stiff contains two Statistical Supcrinten 
dents, three senior clerks twelve junior clerks 
two ste nographers one typist, one cashier one 
elespate her and one daftiri Ihc activities of 
the office comprise (l) price s and cost ot living 
(2) wages anel hours of labour (l) rents (4) 
((onoinie and soe lal conditions of various 
communities (^unemployment (0) industrial 
dispute s (7)traeli uniems, (8) other industrial anei 
labour intelhgcnee (9) international labour 
intelligence (10) labour legislatiem, (11) the 
Labour Gazette and (12) libriry 

The Labour Gazette h is bee ti published monthly 
sine e s< ptenibe r 1921 It is intended to supply 
complete and up to dite information on Indian 
labour conditions and espeeially the conditions 
existing in the Bomb ly Pre sielcne y and to supply 
to locil readers the greatest possible amount of 
inform it ion rcgauling labour conditions in the 
outside worlel The Labour Gazette cire ulate s to 
many diffe rent countries and is pe rliaps the only 
publication of its kind in India from which 
foreigners intuc steel in labour anel economic 
conditions in India cm obtiin accurate and 
up to date information It has also hitherto 
been prictically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have be e n made re gulirly available 
to people in Indii 

In the Labour Gazette statistics are reguLailv 
published for worHng eliss cost of living inele \ 
numbe is for Bombiy, Alinndabad and Sholapur 
whole sale price s j nde \ numbers for Bombay and 
Karachi retail food prices for five important 
(4 ntre s in the Bombay -Presidency for industrial 
disputes 111 the Bombay Presidency and for 
workmens < onipt nsntion, prosecutions under 
the Indian Factories Act, and the employment 
hit nation A new working class cost of living 
index numbe r has he cn compiled for Ahmedabad 
and stitisties with regard to this have been 
published in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
since Tinuary 1930 A working class cost of 
living index number for Sholapur lias also been 
published Quarterly information is afso eoj 
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lectcd with regard to all known trade unionB in 
the Bombay Presidency and full inform it ion is 
published in the Labour Gazette everv thn e 
months 

A sul>*tantial grant is allowed l>v 1 1n local 
(Gf'vejfiment to the Labour Office for the pui j 
rfltassc of books and the f aboui Oflur has a( j 
i umulatcd a very use ful and fully catalogue d ! 
library on libour, industrnl and economic 1 
matters The Labour Office library is open to 
it se arch workers in Bombay In addition to 
boe)ks the llbnry contains bemud ceepie s of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
i aboui Ministries, and lute rnat ion il mel re 
seai eh organisations in vauous parts of the 
woild 

I he pre sent staff of the T iboui Office is as 
follows — 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Inf or 
motion. Commissioner of Workmens Comptnsa 
lion and Registrar of Trade Unions — T I 
LENNJNGs, l 4 sq , C B E Bar et Law, J P 

Issislant Commissioners of Labour — S It 
Deshpande, Lsqr B I ITT (Ovon ) H A 
Me Urban Esq, BA 1 b S and S V Tosln 
E«q , BA (Cantab) Mr Toshi is ilse> 
Assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions 
Bombay Presidency 

Labour Officer at Ahmedaba l — V 1* Kcm 
V sq , M A 

PUNJAB 

In the Pun 1 1 1) the Din e for of Tndustiies 
oielinmlv looks iftii ill ne e e s u\ initbrs in 

< (nine xion with Libotn He is ilsothe Regis 
tr u of Tr ide Unions 1 he \\ oi kme n s C ompe n 
sition Aet is lelministci e d by the He moi Sub 
luelge s it 1 ihore l < ro 7i pur Amritsui I > i II pm 
Amhili Mult ui t lliwalpineli ind Hngodln 
end bv t hi Deputy ( ommissione l s m the othe i 
D istne ts 

Dirt dor of Industries and Registrar of Tradt 
Unions -RA1 BAHADUR LA LA R VM I \ 1 
Af B 1 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

The Department of ( ommerec and Industry 
ls the aeiministritive authority which deals with 
ill 1 ibour questions Ihe Dire (tor of Industue s 
is in immediate charge of all matters re liting to 
libour He is also Registrar of Cooperative 

< rodit Societies and Registrar of frith Unions 

• lie bactoiy (Mine is also under his general 
S ij) rvision flu re is no special T ahour Office 
>i J ihoui Officer in the Cnitril Provinces but 
the fieteery stiff is utilised foi collt eting sueh 
Ditto m it ion on 1 iboui questions as may be re 
RUir.el from time to tune A JSoird of Indiistius 
consisting of representatives of flic employers 
and the employed has been in existence since 
the >cai 101+ and all mitte rs affecting the 
Dite re sfs of libour aie e onsidt red by this Bo irel 
but the Boird acts purely in an aelvisoiv 
capacity 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Tradi 
Unions U 0 DfcS A I, Esq ICS 


BURMA 

In Burma a labour Statistics Buroiu with a 
spot ml otliee l in charge was se t up in lune 1925 
1 his Bure in eonelucteel in extensive lnvestigi 
lion into the sf wiel trd et Jite inel tile eost of 
living oi the working ebsts in R uigoon in 
1927 and the re suits of tills enquiry were publish 
eel in the teirm ot a special report in 1928 As 
a measure of eeonomv, the Labour Statistics 
1 ure an was placed uiieler the charge oi the C hair 
man of flic Rangoon Dt velopment I rust in 19 i > 
uni lids olbce i was m ide m e v ofTieio < onimis 
siom i ot T iboui An \>sis< mt ( onimi moiu r 
e>i I iboui is Rtgisfin ot Tilde i mons ind 
< ennimssiom r lot M oi kim n s ( ompe n ition leu 
tin R i ngoon Distne t lire e>ffu « i holding this 
post it pie -e lit Is Mi Dlnlnm Rij 

( ommissioni r of I aboui W II Pav ion 
1- sq Its 

UNITED PROVINCES 

In the United Provinces almost all depart 
merits of the loe il (ton eminent dt lltwith various 
phases of ques ions conne (ted with 1 ibour up to 
the cud of 193+ I abour as sudi was with the 
Home Member e le< tri ( it y wis with the Imame 
Member the faitory inspe(tion stiff Vas under 
t he contiol of the Dire < tor of Industrie s boilei 
inspc(tjon w is under the eontrol of the Public 
\V oiks Department The Registrar of <o 
opentive soeietics w is appointed evothtio 
lb -.lsfrir e t L i ide Unions In 19 ,r > howe\ei 
i mem unliving petlic\ was leloptt ei anel 1 be 
Dire e tor ot liulustiie s w is ippomted Dm < tor ot 
st Unities mel e \ ofheio t ommissionei ot T iboui 
ten the geu ill idmiiiistrat ion oi ill questions 
( onru ete ei with 1 ibour 

D uector of Industries and 'stations it l 
'sHIV I) ISAM, J sq If S 

SIND 

Sind sine t its m piration fiom the Lombiv 
Pie id i ne \ Ins mode 11* el its lelnnni 1 1 it ion ot 
ill 1 ibour ipu stions on I.omhiv mel the f ov u n 
nn nt ot Sind hive ippoinfiel u tommi smu< r oi 
1 ibour who is ibo Re gisti ir of 1 1 iel< Union- 
riiere ire no prov inti ill iws d( iling with 1 iboui 
problems m Smd nor wue tluie ms under 
t onteinpl ition is w« go to press 

Commissioner of Labour and Registuir of Trade 
Unions J M Apw am 1 sq B A 

OTHER PROVINCES 

In Assam the miin qm s ion c mne ote d with 
labour is tint con ((ruing the reeudtment of 
libour for te i pi mt it ions Horn other piovinecs 
As inter pi ovine lal migrition is a e e ntr il subject 
(lie loeal (rove mine nt are not vtr> wtivelv 
interesteel in the special eonside r ition ot other 
libour questions J iboui conditions in Bihu 
Orissa Assam Punjab and tin .North West 
frontier Prov i me are not eonside red such as to 
justify tin ippointme nt oi 1 ibour ( ommissione i s 
in Onssi tin Re \e line ( 'ommissione r (I R 
DlT\ 1 m' (lb 1 CM is flu Ri ‘ostier of 
J i ide Unions in the Noith M • si Frontier 
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Province, th( Sicretirv to Qo\crnmcnt in the 
Lcgisl itive 1 )< pirtnu nt Ins bt en entiustid with 
the work of industml uul lihour disputes I11 
the mwlv stpnitcd Province of Bilnr, the 
Dire (toi of Ind ust in s (S M Djuk i ^ T( S) 
looks ttter ill mittirs lonmttul with lihour 
hut this Piouim Ins 1 scpuiti IP gisfi u ot 
Ir lilt Unions (I O In ] sq 1 ( s ) In 
\s* un Mi \ S A Acoit 1 C 8 is tin ( ontiol 
hr of Einignnt Lihom hut is no ti ide Unions 
h iv is yi t Ik ( n r< _ris t< ltd in this Pi o\ inc t tht ie 
is no lit jJtist 1 ir of li nit Unions font tiomng hut 
foi purposes of the Act tin IP tjisti 11 of Joint 
stoi k t otnp mu sim \ offU 10 ]{t gnti 11 ot 1 ndt 
l mom In Ajnn 1 Mnwiri tin Assistant 
( onumssiomr \jmer (Akinvp Hitsun, Esq 
1 ( 8 ) is K _,isti n ot indt Unions 


LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES 

TY w In lhn state s lia\e my 1 ibour h _i^l it ion 
but most of tht m i ro of littli industrial un 
poitanu Tlu only States which luu more 
than S 000 persons employed in factoru s and 
mints art Hvdtribid, M>sok, Indore JWroda 
Jammu and Kishnur, (rwilior and Trivaneoro 
Mos* of thi so stati s hut a int torus Vet which 
hovviur is math below the stmdird of tht 
torn s ponding \c t in British Indn In ritent 
>tars tin rt has hi tn 1 tendency on tin part of 
uitun capitilists to tndeivour to < v ide tin 
provisions of the f ictory law in British India by 
« st ibhshing nulls or f ictorii s in tin territories 
of lndi in Stati s 

ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The ito\ il ( ouiumMon on rnditn T ibour 
r< emnmt inl< d tint J ib >u 1 ( ominis minis should 
hi ip])oint< l both toi tin ( 1 ntril md in ill tht 
lot il Com mm nt s » \ti pt \ssim ] ibom 
( ommissiont rs shoull h< st 1 « 1 ti d office is who 
should hold tin ipp untnu nt for 1 compat iti\t 1 \ 
long nod I In y should In nspon ihlt foi tin 
publn ition of 1 ibour st itistn s shoull havt tlu 
right to ent r ill nidi is ml t stablishnn nts and 
should bt -,111 rally it e< sibli hot h to t inploj 1 is 
md 1 ibour in 1 sh 1 il l a< t as t »iu dial ion ofhei is 


Where there Is danger of establishments being 
transferred to Indian States in order to escape 
regulation, an effort should be made to obtain 
the co ope r ition of the adjoining States The 
action tiken by the vinous provinces on this 
recommend it ion his alreidy bicn dealt with 
I hi most uiipojtdnt recommend it 1011 made by 
tin ( omnmsnm in connection with Government 
adimnihtr ition of matti rs conneep d with labour 
w is liowivr for the si tting up of an Industrial 
Council which would enable r< prt scntativcs of 
employers of 1 ibour ami of Governments to meet 
ri gul 11 ly in eonfi ren< < to disc uss labour measures 
and lihour policy It was suggested that tin 
C ounc il should met t nnnudly and its presidi nt 
should In tlit ted at 1 uh ami in l session I hi 
st t r< < iry of tin ( ount il should hi a jw rm itu nt 
olhtiil rtsponsibU to it for cmrtnt biisim ss 
Ihc ftmeiions of the (ountil would bt (I) tin 
examination of proposals for libom ltgislition 
rt ferred to it ind also to miti itt such proposals 
(2) to promote a spirit of co ojh ration and 
understanding among thost conic rned with 
labour polity and to provide an opportunity for 
an lntuchangt of lnloim ition regirding expcri 
nit nts in labour matters ( 3 ) to advice 
Central and Prountnl Crovrnments on the 
tr immg of rules ind regulations, and ( 4 ) to 
idnsi rt girding the colli clion of labour stations 
and th< <> ordination ami development of 
economie r«saith On the 7 th March 1935 
Mr P N sipru moud a n solution in the 
Council ot stitt urging the establishment ot the 
Tmlustri il C oum il on tin lint s suggi stvl by tilt 
Commissi m Mi J> J Mitehtll sptahing on 
bclulf ot Governmt nt < \pri sst ti sympithy with 
tlu r» solution lit did not eh ny t hat tilt 1 ri a 
lion 01 sm h m J ml 11st nil Count il would bt of 
very gr< it v iltu but tlu rt was no gnat hurrv 
ford i T • quote d tin Commission md said tlu y 
win not ioi its lmtm liatt t stablishnn nt 1 lie 
sit 11 it 1011 hid t onsjilt rabl\ alttitd miki tlu 
ii comnu ml ition li ul bun math 111 19 >1 and 
the it w ts 1 possibility untie r tlu new tonsLitii 
turn tint 1 ibour would lx dt i< nti ilise d In 
tint t isi tlur< was tlu d mgt 1 tint ligislition 
pissed in lutonouious provides would come 
into toullit I wit li tlu n litn In Mi w ot this lu 
t bought tli it the t n at 1011 of sut h 1 ( ount il at 
this st igi w is not dt -,1 r ibl« lhc rt solution on 
lu liu put to tlu \ot< w is negative d by 22 votts 
1 mist md sev n tor 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe 


lht Indian poit for the direct journey to ind 
fiom Europe is Bombay There ire ordinarily 
ii\o lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay ran bo per 
formed, either by sea all the w ly or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the wav and 
by rail across Furope They are the P <fc O , 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hail I ine and the 
J lovd Triestino The Doll ir T ine sto imers ar< 
available for Western pissages oidy There 
are o dinarily other services between Calcutta 
ind the West, by steamers sailing round Cevlon i 
tnd several lines connect f olombo with Fuiopc J 


Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Marl 
turns tho Bibby Lines, N Y K , Australian 
( ommonwealth and Renal 1 Hit eh I inesare the 
eluef besides the P O The Bibby and 
Henderson services extend to Rangoon The 
new rulwiy be tween India and Ceylon greatly 
incrcasothe impoitince of theColombo routefor 
Southern IneJD The shortest time between 
I ondon and liombiv is 1 1 divs ? m Mu-olles 
b\ P AO I xpn ss \ <>\ i„i 1 ho folloNving are 
tho f ires which are convertible at approxl 
maMy current rates of exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental S N Co 


I ARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI 


1st Saloon 


2nd Saloon 


A 

r 

C 

1) 

A 

B 

I'ra passages fslngle and return) are granted 
b tween Karachi and Bombiy by British India 
bt earner 

£ 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

e 

lo Plymouth or I ondon by sea, Single 

7s 

72 

00 

00 

48 

42 

, ,, Return 

1 36 

126 

110 

loo 

s 4 

74 

lo M trsr dies, Single 

74 

os 

02 

! )(, | 

44 

13 

, Return 

129 

119 

1 09 

99 ; 

77 

67 

lo Malta, Single 

os 

62 

50 

,0 , 

12 

| 30 

„ Return 

119 

109 

99 

I 

89 

74 

64 

lo Gibraltar, Single 

70 

70 1 

64 | 

58 ) 

40 

40 

, Return 

I 53 

123 j 

m 1 

10 3 1 

81 

71 


By the British India S N Co Cabin tins 
fares from Madras are — 

C ibin class from £*13 to 49 Single and £67 to 
£80 Return to Marseille uid £40 to £a 2 single 
and £70 to 191 Return to London 

By the Anchoi Line ltd the Jirst iliss 
fins to Liverpool rm^c from Its 713 to 
Rs 8(>7 Cabin (lass Rs 49 5 to Rs 0 r >3 and 
lom ist Rs 400 to Rs 533 

By 1 Herman’s ‘ City ’ and Hall Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to I iverpool 
are — ■ 

Cibin cl i£s (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
403 Return Rs 8<>7 i ivti])ool Single 
Rs 5 53, Return Rs 03 ? 

Calcutta to I ondon 

Cabin class, Single Rs 000 minimum, Return 
Rs 1,053 minimum 


j By Bibby Line lares trom Rangoon to 
I ondon — 

! ist saloon single Rs 910, return Rs 1,560 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single 
R"> MO Rangoon to Marseille^, 1st saloon 
return Rs 1 470 

Tin 1 Bibb v Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows — 

Colombo Mwseilles ingle Rs 710, return 
Rs 1,240 Colombo London single Rs 700 
return Rs l 335 

The bibby Line stoanurs cirry 1st cla^s 
passengers only 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are — single Rs 775 
return (i\ai!ible for t months) Rs 1,150 
(available for 2 years) Rs l 37 » 

Bv Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Yenne Trieste Nipts 01 (mun 
are — 

Mist cl iss £l 5, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30 Return rate available for 2 years at one 
and three fouith fares 100 elvys return tickets 
1st el iss 180 and 2nd tliss, £6 d, 2nd 
Economic, £42 

Sailings from Bombay fortnightly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and 1 ulway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
arc as follow — 


Delhi, B B A 0 I Railway, via new Nagda Muttra direct 
route 

Delhi, Q I P Hail way, via Agra 
birnla,via Delhi 

Calcutta, G I P from Bombay, via Jubbulpore <fe Allahabad 
Calcutta, G I P from Bombay, via Nagpur 
Madras G I P , from Bombay, via Raichur 
Lahore, Delhi 


Miles j 

1st Class 

2nd Class 


Bs 

a 

P 

Its 

a 

P 

865 

92 

15 

0 

46 

7 

0 

957 

92 

1 5 

0 

46 

7 

0 

1,220 

137 

9 

0 

69 

7 

0 

J 349 

135 

10 

9 

07 

13 

9 

1,221 

127 

12 

9 

61 

11 

9 

794 

94 

1 t 

0 

47 

C 

0 

1,162 

1~5 

8 

0 

62 

11 

0 


CIVIL AVIATION 


the development of internal aviation services 
in India w is hist essayed by lord {then bir 
George) llovd during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918 2*1) lord Lloyd succeeded in 
seeming the inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay 11ns 
was tarried in It A I mat bines Jhe use of 
these aeroplams compile ate cl the matter from 
the outset lhe service was not warmly 
supported by the public lhe effort fultd 

lhe general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
btrvites in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as Indii had no 
money available for such a purpose a general 
development of air service-, m India must await 
m ire prosperous tunes lhe pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian atrial 
enterprise gradually increased The maugura 
tion of French and Dutch air service across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi 
and the general mere ase of civil aviation in all 
]>arts of (he vvoild and of visits of flyers ol 
different nations to India stimulated both 
Government and public opinion India laid 
Income a party to the International Air 
Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligatmn to provide ground facilities tor 
aircraft from other countries 

The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 


the Department of Industries and I abour when 
Sir Bhupendranatli Mitra was member ot 
Government for that portfolio Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointine nt of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was It Col I C 
Shelmerdinc obl 

Non official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation 
Ihey foresaw that tho development of civil 
aviation in India w is only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, pi which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi 
tions only in time to lie faeed with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field lhe 
upshot of this agitation w is an arrangement 
l»y which young Indians might be sent t<> 
I nglanel lot (raining with a view to their tutun 
employment iu the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome ofheers inspectors ot airenit and 
engines ete light lads were dispatched foi 
the ope iinij' of this syste m Othe m followed and 
results have been successful I hese men are 
not trained primarily as common i il pilots, but 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot s 
career, is always in view Ihis is a wise pre 
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caution and some of them take pilot s certi 
tlcates All of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post graduate course at the Imperial College of 
science and Technology and a period of attach 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
1 ondon Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon The 
toui-’C la«*ts for two years and three months 
duiing whieh time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £240 per annum A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that npph 
cants must possess a B Sc degree in engineering 
or physics 

\s time pro< ceded furLhir special nn isur< s 
hav bun taken for thi particulir training of 
Indnns for appointuu nts in the Ci\il Vviition 
Dirutoiati and on ground stiffs 

Internal Air Services — Sir Bliupendra 

nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
atrial sei vices in India An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways Scivice 
between Croydon and Jvaraehi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
irom ind for Europe bung carried to and for 
enh week this conveyance of mills between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief point ot which 
was that the service was conducted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
md that Imperial Airways (bartered to them 
mat bines for the purpose Ibis meant, in effect 
that the ty estern service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but tint technically the 
sen k e from Karachi eastwards belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India 
Tisscngers is well as mails were carried On the 
expiration of the period for width the contract 
on these lines was arranged the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Hying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi Delhi air m ills 
to and fro Passengers were also can led bv 
this service This, like the enlier special 
arrangement with Imperial Airways was 
obviously a transitional plan It came into 
operation early in 1932 It lllled the need of 
the moment, pending the development of a 
pe rmanent scheme 

Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could enti 
(ally develop the nutter, he was suceccded m 
( bulge of the Depirtmental portfolio by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusnsm into the problem Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spuiework 
earned out by Col She lnu rdine before la 
resigned his appointment as D C A in order to 
takt up the corresponding one m Tngland A 
scheme wis worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bhore for the institution of a weekly 
an service between Karachi and Calcutta in 
eonnection with the weekly arrivals and depar 
tures of ail mails conveyed by Impel ial Airways 
1 td , from and to T ngland If the Government 
ot India had at this time takeu no steps tow irds 
tho ir anisation of a service of the kind thev 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non Indian cone tin irom 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
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through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Govcmme nt 
owned services 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on tho world depression m ressitated 
tho abandonment of the Government karirlii 
Calcutta service in 19 31 Tour A\ro 10 aero 
planes had alre uly been purchased for the 
service md they were sold, one of tin in 
being retained for the use of lhcir 
Excellencies the Tarl and Countess of Willingdon 
who had newly arrived m India on the appoint 
ment of the Tarl to be Viceroy The miilune 
(ontinued in their T x< ellcneie s service until 
1934 whin a new up to elate luophne vv is 
pure based for tlien use anel their old one wis 
sold to Indiin Nitioinl Aiiwayx, ltd 

Efforts to attain the desired result were 
revived sue cessfully iri 1931 Arrangements 
were made with the British Government md 
Imperial Airways ltd for the extension of the 
I ondon Kar ichi air service across India from 
Karaehi to Singapore as a link in the Lnglind 
Australia air service A pnv itc company 
Indian Inns Continental \irways, ltd wis 
formed with rupee eapital and a mijority of 
Indiin Directors, in which shins arc held by 
Imperial Airways T td r >l p < Indian Nation il 
Airways Ltd 2 r > pe aiul the Government of 
India 24 p e This (ompitiy ope rites lointly 
with Imperial Airways a weekly servlee from 
Kirichi to Singipore whcic it now c ounce ts 
with Qantas Tmpire \irw lys weekly service 
trom Smgiporc to Austnha 

Indian National Airwiysltd was est iblishrd 
largely through the efforts ot Mi It E < ( nnt 
Govan f ni to pirtieipite is a sli ireholde r 
m Indim J lans C ontine ntal \irwiys and to 
lev clop fueler and other internal m servius m 
North lndn They ojiened a hi weekly s< ivli c 
between (alcutti me! Itangoon md a daily 
service between Due i and Caleutti with pros 
puts of extension to Assam Lndtr a ten 
yeir contract with the Government of Tndii 
thev also instituted i weekly service liom 
Lahore to Karuhi to link with Imperial Air 
wivs I ondon E irielu mivkos Ihe Itmgoon 
and D le e i se iv ui s irom ( ileuttivuie ilundomd 
m 193 » owin to t ilk ot public suppoit 

Before ill these developments however the 
first move had taken pine in Western lndn 
lhrongh the enterprise of lata bons ltd, mule r 
a ten year eontiut vuth the Government of 
lndn a feeder sen lee wis xtirteel in 19^2 
be ween Kane hi Bombiy and Muir is eonneet 
mg at K irn hi with the J ondon Kviaehl Mrviu 
It now unhides Ifydenbid in its schedule \n 
ixten ion of the service to Colombo i content 
pitted \e loelioiile s ten it in the extiemt oath 
of indn have been ou, mixed md 1 he 
(evlon Government hive leeentlv piovuled one 
it t olouiho 

In Burma Iirawaddv T lotilla uul \irwi\sLtd 
ope rite a weekly servlet between L ingooii and 
Mandilay and hope to extend it to Moulme in 
and J nov 

I rom the beginning of 193a the Imperial 
Ahways 1 ondon K inch! service uul with it 
the Irens India service up to Calcutta and the 
tccdei <ervi<es Karachi I aliore and Karachi 
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Bombay Madras ha\e been operated twice 
weekly Iho bi wee] 1> tians Indian scivicehas 
since been extended to Australia and will 
shortly become almost duly, bung flown five 
times a week each w iv Ilic initiative in this 
development was tak<n by liis Mijcsty s 
Government lail\ in l‘H7 tluy 1 cache cl mi 
agi cement with tin Government of India 
ibout it and the Gov ( runic lit of Indn simul 
taneously negotiated m imminent with the 
Government ot toy Ion fm the extension of 
tile Indian section ot the scivhe to ( oloinbo 
According to the latest progianmu the new 
suv ue will partially be introduce el in October 
1037 uid fully established in Jimmy Id >s 
I he Austiali m section ol the extended service s 
will eonie into operation soniewlnt liter '1 lie 
ini md ur services of Indn will he multiplied 
accordingly, that is to say, the Ktu nln I a hole 
air sciyicc will ttv live times a week each way 
in connection yvith the westulv and easterly 
flit lit 3 of the nmn trunk seiyie-e and the I it i 
seruce yvhich noyv flies tiorn lvaiaehi iia 
Bombay to Maeli is and back tyviee a week will 
lie extended fiom Macli is to Colombo and yvill 
also be flown h\c tunes yveekly cub way 
Delhi will not unde l the ne vv scheme he upon the 
direct trunk ti ins Inch m line e>t flight but wjll 
be linked with it by asiibsidiuv seiyne 

Of the nt w fix c trunk line flights per we ck tine e 
will be pufoinnd by flying bo its md two b\ 
lmd auoplanes as at present tlie ionics aeioss 
India being slightly difluent foi the machine s 
ihghtmg on 1 mei and tor those alighting on 
w etei i lights yvill piocecd hy night is well is 
by diy and complete me teorolcign il end lighting 
suv lees tor day md ni-ht flying are bung 
orgmiseel and yvill Ijc h ulv beioie the stint ot 
the new system All hist class m ul nnttei will 
be eonyeyeel by tin new ti unk suv ice as scion 
as it is instituted and the lowest lcttei postage 
fiom India to I ngl uid will be the s ime is it now 
is ioi land uni ste inn i ti mspoit numly 2 J 
annas, though tor this sum the weight which may 
be sent will be only I oune < yvhieli lb yyliet e in 
now be sent by air mill tor 71 Hinas The 
e I'-tward xiostage rate will siunlaily lie id just cel 
to a ley el comp u lble with the i it e now ehugid 
foi lend md ei trampoit 

Civil Aviation ProUress— Indn ul up new 
records in iir ti iflu in 1 ( H» ue ending to tin 
Annual lie pmt foi J O a > b ol the Diiutoiate ot 
(nil Aviition of the ( ovunment of Indn 
Tin mile ig< ot uriemt< t in Indn it the end ol 

I 0*15 totille d (> JO t < omp ue d with > 8 10 in 1 Oil 
Tigure s toi individual enterprises howevei 
suggest that the value of iviition to busine s 
Is not yet propi rly appre e nte d the iiumhe i of 
private owned ur< raft onlv be ing U is igunst 
42 the pre wous year 

I In flguies for mail* uid pi sengers curled 
to and tiom Indn bv Jni|siiil Aiiwns were 
s 2 2 tons and 08 J n spe ( tiv e lv e omp md with 
59 2 tons md (>06 m 1014 Mill tiattie on the 

I I ins Indn unite inert »se d it an even more 
satisfactorv rate , the pe re e ntage inert ise for the 
Vt ir re itliing 128 5 per e e nt , compared with 
J9 far cent on t in Ciovdon K iraehi beefclon 

Instruction m Aviation* — Instruction in 
Aviation is given in lmlii through ( luhs 
founded for the pui|>ose I he re ait eight ot 
these Above them is the Auo ( lub of Indn 


and Burma, Secretary Mr Southern The 
Aeio Club is wholly independent of Government 
having flnincinllv supported bv the other clubs, 
and acts is a co ordinating body for those others 
taking up with Government points of interest 
to them all md bo on I he eight instructional 
clubs ire the l)e lhi Flying Club, Bombay Hying 
(lub Bengil Hung Club (Calcutta), U P, 
Hying (lub (I ucknow) Madras Flying Club 
Madias Northern Indn llying Club (Lahore), 
Uiodpur Hying Club Karachi Aero Club 
I he eight instructional clubs ire under the direct 
control of the director of ( lvil Aviation 
Indian Nation il Airwiy^s Ltd hive also est i 
Wished a Hying School in Itangoon for the 
tr lining of pupils in uution Hie leronautical 
Iriirnng Centre of Indii, ltd formed by i 
number of leiding Indiai s opened an cx 
tensive St bool at tlie ( ivd Aerodrome New 
Delhi in October 1935, for the training ot 
acionautie il engineers Capt A I L Hulem 
formcily Assist mt Dire e tor of Civil Aviation 
with the Government ot India wis appointed 
flist Govtnmr A Pimcipil with i stiff ot highly 
quilifkd director* md at the beginning e>f 
1 936 woikshops with the most moelcrn e equipment 
ire in course of tree turn I he cent it is for the 
attommod ition of 89 students Its tinning 
e oui sts 1 ist tom vc irs Ihe cost to e u h student 
is i bout Its 0,000 me lading the feea for the 
whole eoursc md keep 

lhc Club movement dates from March 1927 
"hen as a result of the inkiest taken m the 
subjt e t by Sir \ ie toi 81*30011 Bt MLA , 
it was chseiisscd by tin Tnditn legislative 
Vsstinblv An cneoungmg atmosphere was 
thus e Kite el anei in the s mu month Acio 
( lul) eif lnelia vv is foimeei eompoaul ot about 
40 nitmliers of the Asse mbly Its lirst meeting 
vv is held m Simla In Sc pteiubei of the same ycai 
and eluring tlu next three months 100 more 
im mix l s of the Assembly and 197 other mem be rs 
joined Stiong committees weic then formt d 
in Delhi, (alcutti, Bombay and Allahabad 
with the object of tit vt loping intt rt st in tlu 
movement inti moieh l to utilist tin Government 
giants which wt it at this time projiosed and tin 
tormition of lotal < lubs followed Jhe Auo 
( lub e ntt re d into an agrt e im nt with the ltoyal 
Aero ( lub of Grc it But am and tin rebv became 
its othenl re pre sent iti vc in India anei Burma 

Legislation — Air navigation in British 
India was till recently governtd by the Indian 
Aireraft Act 1011 It w is tounei to be very 
mue li out of date in the force oi tin r ipid dev c lop 
ment of aviation and in August 1934 the British 
Indian Ceutril Legislature jiassid the Indian 
Aireraft Act 1934, rcplie Ing the olel Act and 
giving powers to the Government of Indn to 
make rules to rncc t mode in dev clopme nts and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Itegulation of 
Aerial Navigation 1919, to which India la a 
pirty During the same session, legislation (the 
Indian Carnage by Air Act) defining the law oi 
Carriage by air in India was also carried out 

Indian Air Race*— The Government of 
Lidia m Dt umber, 1927, received fiom 
Sir Victor Sassoon a lette r saying that 
subject to a grmt of Its 30 000 to the Auo 
( lull lor the yi u 1928 20 met a grant ot 
Its 20,000 to eae h club formed, lie would bear 
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anv ch flcit F>c tween the Club s income md 
ovpenditure until the grants bn nine ivulible 
This they agree el to and they further innounted 
that they would provide for ( ach elub an Initial 
equipment of two aero plain s, a spare t ngine and 
a contribution towards the cost of a hangar 
when no hangar was already avail iblt Ihtse 

grants commenced as from the 1st April 1928 
ind wire to continue for two years I he Club 
subvention terms, iftcr extension, wen revised 
bv the Government of Indn lit* in 1933 
Under the new t< rms the Aero Club of Intlii 
receives nothing from Government E ich club 
remves a fixed subsidy of Us 12,000 a ye,ar if 
it muntiins three machines Us 10 000 for two 
muhines or Us 8 000 for ono mu bine, plus 
Us 300 for each ‘A pilot trained ab initio md 
Its 100 for cull A license renewed The 
maximum subsidy piyible to my club is 
Us 20 000 3. he terms arc for three y< irs 

The first Indian ail race was llown over a 
Delhi Agra Jhmsi Lucknow Agra Delhi couist 
in February 1932, and was very successful 
There was a similar race over approximate ly the 
same course in February 1933 when the entries 
were good and included two competitors who 
speciallv came out from England for the conte st 
md the event was again completed successful 

The origin of these two rices w is the offer by 
3 lieu T \ccllencics the \ lecroy (the lari of 
Wilhngdon) and the ( ountess of Hillingdon, of 
i ( hallenge lrophy for &ueli a raec 

Jhcrc was no rice in 1934 One was pro 
.rimmed tor December 1934 to be flown from 
t aleutta to Lombay with a halt for one ni„ht 
it ( awnpoie bi\ months notieo w is given 
md subst intial cash pn/ts m addition to the 
Viceroy s Challenge lrophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were riecivul the Aero 


(lub Committee in their announo merit to this 
cffcetsaid that in their opinion the programme 
w is too ambitious for the class of com 
petitors who had hitherto entered, most of whom 
eoulel not afford to fly to the start, race over 
1 200 miles and then fly home again They 
added Air racing like ovtrv other form of 
r icing costs money and e in only be cm ou raged 
by tlu patron ige of wealthy sportsmen md in 
India this Ins been the exception rather than 
the rule up to now The funds annually 
available to pay for the race are limited and as 
soon as the 1< ngth ot the race and the number 
of stops arc increased the cost of orgamsition 
rapidly increases ihe running of the first 
race cost Us 5,600 and th it of the seeon I 
Us 5 354 Ihe only funds regul lrly iviilible 
for the purpose are the interest ou one likhof 
rupis given by bn V Stssoon to foim an 
Iiwm Hying I<und for thing sport pirns The 
Fund is held by i Trust the numbers of which 
are the Director of Civil Avntion and the 
Chairman of the Aero Club 

Ihe club lie Id in 1 i brunry , 19 30 i two cUy 
iaa from Mad ns via Pombiy to New Delhi 
Lutrics were received not only from diffuent 
pirts ot India but from abroad Ihe lace w is 
i greit success It w is won by m Indian 
imateur competitor md was rev irdcd is having 
contributed in an important degree to general 
nr mindedruss m Indn 

Director , Civil hiation — Mi I Tymnis 
l IP, M0 

Diputij Director, C ml iviahon — -Mi G L 
G md v 

( huf Inspector of 1 ucraft -Mr A S F mc,w H r 

Ltv/imn Ojfucr I — C apt A G Wyatt, Ri 

Lmjinur Ojffinr II — Mr H J Piter on, [&l 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


Opened toinully in Is 60 the Sue/ ( mi) 
constilufes in iititunl witeiwey tboiit 10) 
miles long iinkiu^ Pent bud on tin Meditcr 
r mean with buez on the ltedSei Ih (uni 
shortens the route trom 3‘nglinel to ( ilcuttv 
md Bombiy bv 1660 md 4 >00 miles respet 
tively also, ot touisc substantnlh itdiium 
the elistance to \ustriln Using the Cunl, the 
Meelite n me in fleet < ould ie»eh the Mngtporc 
base m le ss tlnn three weeks llie alteimtive 
route round tlie ( ipe lengthens lint i in s lints 
of eommunicitions by about 4,000 miles 

Control and Finance 

3 lie Sue/ ( mil is controlled by i tompm\ 
viiiose propel t\ valued m the muket it 
£120,000,000 pisses te» the I'gvptnn Govern 
me nt when the comession expins on November 
17 1%8 lids is ot course in defiult of other 
orange nit nts 3 he Butish Goveumunt owns 
14 per (cut of the sluics thanks to Disre ills 
eelebriteei toup in 187) when tor £4 000 000 
he benight the majorit \ of the bmkiupt Ivhe dive s 
holdings Jhc shales ue now vilueel it 
£84,000,000 and tlie cuircnt profits amount to 


i bout i >00 000 i \< o lo elite tin \ line 
earned the 1 litish I it tsiin some 141000 m 
elnuUnds Most ot the it lit lining shue s ale lie lei 
in Innee but not bv the 1 1 < n< h Gove mine nt, 
w Inch tloe snot own islnie 1 lie Be) irel emu puses 
21 June him n 10 Piitishers md i Dutehnnn 
Oulv t In e e ot tlie J»iitisli eliie t tens icpre sent the 
Butish Government the it mauling seven 
ie pie sent Butish shipping md eomnititnl 
mteiests 1m leient ill\ maily 60 pel cent of 
tht total tonnigc pissing through the ( mil is 
Butish I In (lien in en ot the (ompmv is tlie 
Marquis dc Vogue Hit enterprise is manued 
in Egypt, his its 1 oiielcm ottiets it 6 Jhshops 
gate met holds its monthly Loud meetings in 
1* ins 

Development 

bluet tilt VV r 11 tile We>I k Ot W lde lung tkepen 
mg mel sti uclite inn. the < m il ins been t ike n 
in hand with it double el \ igoui Operations ire 
diluted tiom Isiiuilie VV uen the ('anal was 
opened in 1M>9 the width w is 72 feet and the 
depth ibemt 26 tett 2 me lies The declared 
polity ot the ( mil ( oinpmy in regard to the 
deepening of the Canal is to offei a slightly 
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greater cl* pth of water thin tint i\iilil>h 111 
ports 1 n^t of Sue/ It is claimed that, with the 
« vu ption of Syciney tin rc is no Eastern 
putt which at low tide lus a greater depth ot 
water than tint now provided 111 the (.anal 
throughout t he full length ot 11* irl\ 10 a miles 
Todav the C mil is on an average 4 '» feet deep 
and 70 v irels tnoid It can he traversed 111 
just uuder thnteen lumis Vhout 1 > ships 
e m piss in the 24 hours One snip his, how* vei, 
still to tie up to let a second piss though there 
is pie nt} ot room for both Jt is fe ired w iter 
eiispl ice nient might bring about 1 collision 
lime would also be a danger of grounding 
Hie biggest vessel jet to nivigate the tut 
his ot 27 000 tons It is demhtful if vessels 
like the HOOD and lt 01 )\ L\ both over 42 000 
tom could nvvigat* the eunl * isil\ m its 
pr* ent st etc lurther expulsion appears 
niev it ible 

Neutrality 

Vbsolute ne lit lalitv is the law of the (ompnnv, 
is wis mteievele 11 eluriiu the It llo Vbvssinnn 
vv ir It* hi ring to the re eju* st tint the (.anil 
shjulel Ik eloseel to it iliau ships the Huejms 
de \ o_u< tlnirnnn of tin Knud of Dneetois 
teldi* smg th< anntnl ge 11* 1 il mietiiu ot the 
tonpmv on June S 19 m obs*ivetl it 
(lie ut 1 lilt v ) is st vtul m til Vet ot ( one e ssion 
m l in tile Statutes Mirth imou it is gm 
1 intn 1 b> m lute rnitionil (. onve nt ion ot 
~ ( >th Oetobei lsss, c\pi< sl\ eemfirmul hv the 
lie it \ of\eisiill(S Vrtiele 1 ot this ( 011 veil 
1 1011 sees in tli< following terms, tint the 

SU<z Uuitum ( uni will ilw ivs lemun flee 
md op* n m time of wai as m turn of pe in to 
ill imielnnt or w ir v< si Is without I lag 
distinction md it uids tint tin (mil will 
nevtr b< subject to the ii-ht of bio* kid* 

If liv m act ot feirct , winch nothin.. *ntitl*s 
uif to mt it ip it * inv I’owtr th night of fm 
biddiii., < ntiy into tli ( uni to shijis of moth* 1 
l’ciw e 1 tint gi tun would Ik eepuvilent to 
an let ot w ir with ill its c ms* ipi* nu s Vs 
loi voui buird th eju* tionolclo mg tin ( mil 
could not irisc md tlie> Were never eilleel upon 
to elis* uss it 

ill provisions of the Convention ice tint 
subject onlv to tile e\e reise ot the right ot 
li-gtimite selfelefence mel to let ion to injuie 
the safety of tb < in iltlie it e m be no lestric 1 1011 
provide 1 tint tin rul< s ire obscivcd on the free 
me ot the t mil On two ou isions in the just the 
O m il li is Ik t u 1 lost d md on a third the cpie st ion 
ot free u e was 1 use 1 ilie liist w is in ISS 2 
si\ yeirs before th signature ol the Conventions 
when dining tlu revolt of Vi ibi Pisiia agamst 
tin ivht liv^ of Lgvjit, the safety of the tanal 
wis thought to be imp nlle 1 Duung the 


Spmisli Viinncm vvir of 1898 Du atteinjit ot 
the Spanish l'leet to (ill at hue/ on its way 
through the Cmal w is frustrated b} tlio Canal 
authorities in aec 01 da nee wit lithe piovisions of 
Article IV of the Convc ntion r i he third occasion 
on which the ( anal was iloscd was duiing the 
(meat War when free ucess and tt insit was 
stopped tor 1 slioi t pc 1 iod duiing which tlu 
1 gjptim teiritoiv and the safety of the (anal 
were actuilh endimgeied by the advance ot the 
lurkish forces 

Traffic 

Due to tlu Ttalo Vbvssinian conliict anel ot 
(lie tr mspoit ot troojis and Hujiplus n suiting 
(hue tiom trilhc thiougll t lie eunl m UH > 
unlud >MMg trmsits representing 2281190(1 
tons net legist*. ml Hit vein 1929 a jc u ot 
21 * it woild piospeutv is the only one whuli 
his given tlu ( anal a git iter toning* uui tint 
hv 1 mere two per tent Deducting tlu toningc 
of ship*' < ngaged in tins t< mpor uy ti ithe it w is 
found tint tlu duly (onimeitnl movement was 
■dightlv under gsj million tons I his was one 
ot tiu smallest tot ils ot tlu list ten vein 
( omp ir* *1 with 1924, it ic presents a 1 eduction 
of ihoutthiee million tons J h* beginning of 
19 JO showe (l tin sum eliira* tensfies isinl9>> 
tint is nun is* of tlu nnntime inovniitnt uul 
u diut ion m tiu move nu nt of cargo In the 
Hist four montiLs tie net tonnage snowed m 
mu is* of 17 pel (nit ovei the lorri spoiubiir, 
p* nod of tin v< ir be ton As to the cargo 
trilhc in irly all items eonstitutmg return 
t r 1 Hie showed 1 reduction 

V rtmirhiblc ft dure has bee ntlu substautnl 
lowning 111 1 h* Suez ( mil dues spue Apnl 
19 57 diu s of tlu Sue / ( mil (ompinv on liden 
v*ss<lslnve b< * it re elu* « d from 7 s to Os a ton 
011 vesst Is m ball »st fioni ts (><1 <0 (8 a ton uui 
pisstnger du s from 12 s 4 d to bs pn lu ul 
111* rates foi loidtd and ball 1st vessels wu* 
lowenelon Inly 1 19 >t> by (ul md Id uspn 
tivd> per ton so tint within 1 y* irtworediu 
lions hive bun 111 id* Jlu dneision ot 
(omnnienl tritfi* to tlu tape shows that tlu 
(ompinv will kce |> st* tdilv in mind tlu impol 
tin** ot continuing to eneouiige ti ilhe to use 
tlu tanil vVitb mod* rn methods of ship 
e oimtr net ion increased sj>» e d md lower fuel 
consumption the ( ipt loute is an altnnitive 
to the ( mil his beeoim 1 business proposi 
turn sped illy is with unnv types ot eargo 
tlu time oeeupieel by the voyage is not within 
limits of s« rums import mee provide el de liveries 
it regulir lnt « rials cm be issnml Doubtless 
th* ( 0111 pan \ s poliey respecting dues lias been 
influenced by increasing signs ot a tendon* y 
to avoid the L m il 
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Thirty years ago a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country r lhe cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow , and the faci 
litres for travel Were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mcr 
cics 01 the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction Now the mail which 
Is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reachts Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall It is also possible to 
reach Bombay m 11 days from Genoa ot Venice 
by means of the Lloyd Triestino line A dozen 
lints have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a wet kly ! 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from the ri 
the Indian State Air Servite takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
eomfortablo caravanserai 

The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which lie may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo 

Owing to its geographical position Bombav 
is known as the Gateway of lndu through which 
for more than a century, the Import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats thrones of mystery stmd sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mount lin heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns , they are but one — the Mahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
v ist country where two hundred and twenty 
two different vernaculars arc spoken There 
is never an end to the lmd of India \ou will 
find life in its most up to-dati form and next 
to it the customs and hibits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you m a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
the tinkle of the temple bells the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the muezzin announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur 
quoise sky% the silver moon Bailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and pictureBqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for Ftudy and 


observation such as the customs religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa 
tions 

To the true lover of nature the botanist 
and the naturalist, India tan offer every charm 
m forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and yvild waste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
is few countries cm give, the tiger m the 
forest the great raihsetr in many rmrs the 
wily snipe on the jliecls the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and in my another kind 

To the mount uneer the Himalayis offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peeks which arc still untlimbed 

To the statesman businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India pn seats a sense of busy admuustr ition, 
a nation m the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world s great ports and in it vou will 
find jostling each other m the streets representa 
tives of hilf the races of mank nd Ihe lowers 
of Silence and the Caves of Meplnnta are among 
the sights to be seen Elephants is one of those 
delightful islands which ire freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips iwait the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he lias the choice of two 
loutes titlier by tlu G I P Railway via the 
Ellora and Ajanta f ives bun hi, Gw ilior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B <L C I Railway 
via Baroda and through 11 ij put ma with its 
f imous cities of Mount Aim Udaipur Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go bv th< G I P Railway route you will 
find it Ajanta frescoes which riv il manv of the 
old frescoes found in luropi while at Jllori 
are 4 le most wonderful eaves m the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
wall be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists the Jams and the Brihmms and 
learn more of Indian mythology thin many 
hours of study will give you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B t 
The stone carvings are remarkable and an 
well worth a visit As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergusson 
as the most remirkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu pilace of an early age in 
India Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in mirble the Taj Mahal 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far dav when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife a 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj The 
building is better known than any other m the 
world Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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da y light ityyou must By moonlight Its seduction 
is irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
\ou must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
vou will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile Here is grandeur as well as beaut} 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
mui} interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmid ud Diulah & Tomb, Akbar s Tomb 
5 miles from Agri, ind latchpur Sikri the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all yell worth a visit Ho other fortress 
in the world presents so great an ippearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignitv or with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bistions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balcouies and terraces as Agra Fort 
a mile and a half in < ireumference with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigorous st}le of decoritive architecture that 
Akbir introduced into Ins red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahin 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found m the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when lie transferred his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best m latilipur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born 

I here in the vear 156‘i A D on a lonely 
eminence Akbir founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle 
merited wills the magnificent pal ices and 
courtyards the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone misons whnh stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Bnndaban, famous places of Hindu pil 
grnruge due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna until Delhi Is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capitil of India 
has no rival m greatness as all men know that 
lie who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as ho wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Tort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 

S arble and their gardens Here are crumbling 
emoiials of the Mutiny, Hindu Kao s house 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which aome still 


salute dead Home and Salkhod as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson s grave, Asoka's pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar 

Kutab, the first of the so called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height 
erected in the 12th century AD of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran 
In the mam courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A I) Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India 

New Delhi the eighth city of Delhi, 13 worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab 
Siii Tughlakabad Jahanabid Firozabad 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
at Udaipur is there In its perfection the fairy 
palace of one s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls fallin„ 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods The Dilwan 
Temples the masterpiece of Jam architecture 
contain some of the finest carvings m India 
I* orests oi marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
bv flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphonv 
of graceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and tin 
North West 1 rontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come Here you 
will find Amritsar the home of the Sikhs Lahore 
one of the most indent and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gatewav 
into India from the North the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers hove harnessed the watirs 
of the Punjab the Land of the live Rivers 
which formerly ran to waste and many Another 
city Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of thi 
Moghul Emperors 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank Itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn ot 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavilliona of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
(hnasiy here and elsewhere in India 

KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North West Frontier, 
is rich in liiatoiical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts hive passed into India to disturb the 
pt ice of her people and continually alter 
their destiny It is still the great trading route 
between India and tho Central Asian States 
On luesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shagg} camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern 
strong tnd picturesquely dressed men with 
their v omen md children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir, described by poets as an emerald 
set in pearls is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland that is Srinagar 
the capital of Kashmir life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks arc 
one mass of colour with the snow capped 
mountains in the background When days 
arc w irm on the lakes a trip can be mide up 
the \ illeys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 

For those who have arrived at Delhi tia 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta Many visitors 
however enter India via Calcutta* and from 
heie also many interesting tours can be mule 

Calcutta one of the first trading ports of the 
British Fast India Company in India was 
founded by Job Clurnoi k , it is now the 
sec ond largest city in the Empire Its publie 
Duildmg8 the Indian museum the Fort | 
the Jain Temple the Hindu bathing ghats 
along tho river front, the nindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest the highest 
mountain and to Puri, the home of tho famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount I verest 
the world s highest peak, and, m order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles awav past 
Ghoom station to Tigers Hill (8,514 ft) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in anv other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe inspiring Kan 
ohanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
>ou 

Pun also Is an easy run from Calcutta There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things In India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its capitol Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Pun all caste vanishes The signi 
flcance of this can be understood only by thoso 
who know India Once a year the imago of 
Vishnu is earned in procession upon tho 
famous Jagannath ears to the Girdeu Temple 
These cirs 45 feet high standing on solid 
wooden wheels seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along bv the dev otu s 

Twenty miles north of Pun, along the sea 
coast or 54 miles by motor roid stinds the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, tho temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the roul to Delhi the visitor will trivel 
through the Gangetic pi tin one ot the moat 
fruitful areas of India Hire h< will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Giva and 
Benares cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpoit ind other 
flourishing ntics 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of ill the sured sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the Great 
Renunciation and the Enlightenment of 
G lutama afterward named Buddh i It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except thit it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epns the Mihibhiriti ind the 
Riraayana whuh deil with events long before 
the Christian era Benares is, however one 
of the most holy cities in Indu for the Hindu 
and its spmtuil signifli met is shown in flu 
quotation Hippy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares for lie is triuspoitid at once to 
Siv i s Himalivan Piridise on Mount Kailas i, 
north of Lake Manasa where the great three 
ejed iscetic seeing the past the present md 
the future, sits m profound meditition * 

Ben ires rests on the banks of the Gangt s 
and floating down the rivei in a bo it the sight 
of Aurangzeb s Mosque and the mmv picture -.que 
temples and gbits recalls to one s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
vv ty down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
frigrant girlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Sivi s divinity 

About 4 to 5 miles iwiy from Ben ires lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom it Gaya and in 
the adjoining Dccr Park is i Museum of Areheeo 
logy of viv id interest 

Lucknow is a cit> hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closelv associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh 
muna, son of King Dasiritha of \vodhya and 
brother of Rama the mythical hero of the 
Rama yam the epic poem of the Hindus but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732 1856) 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well 
known 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up to-date fictones, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it ha 3 been done for 
generations 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Cliamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and , 
beautiful scenery The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up to-d ite Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore Flepliants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa I ails present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatara famous 
as the capital of lippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mjsore is well worth a visit lor 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore 

At Madura and Tricliinopoly will lie found 
examples of some of the best and most interest 
mg work in South India 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the Athens of South India ' 
and from time immemorial lias been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric 
tions over most of it Near Shiva’s shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen soma of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world The workmanship Is so fine 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the represent 1 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals 

Triohmopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm a country of contrasts 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you bo merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you oan see emerald 
green paddj fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find greit 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised mtn 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fieri 0 Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon the capital, Is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Digon Pagodi the S cred Golden Pigoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple m Indo China 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and tlu 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 

December, Januiry and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on th< 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north 
It is a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India, Simla 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling tlu 
delightful or one of the many others situited 
among the hills of India 

Standard Tours 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desnes 
of the party and the time available Any ol 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
<fe Son, Ltd , the American Express Co , Cox s A 
King s (Agents) Ltd , Army & Navy Stores 
Grindlay <fc Co , Messrs Jeena A Co , Bombay, 
etc , and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more important Railways as well as the 
Manager Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
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5 7, Haymarket, London and the Resident 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
‘ Delhi House * , 38 East 57th Street, New York 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours There are certain places, 
which are very well known such as Delhi Agra 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Kliyber Pass } 


Kashmir and Mysore, but there are mnumcr ible 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights whieh cmnot be equalled in other puts 
of the world Puri Lucknow Amrit%ar 
Udaipur Mount Abu, Gw ilior, Lllora and Ajanta 
C ives and Madura arc a few of them while 111 
Burin i Mandalay and the f unous old cities 
of Ava and Amirpuri nearby arc well worth 
a visit 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Agra — Cecil, Laurie s Great Northern, Impc 
rial 

AHMKDABAD — Grand 
V r lahabad — Grand 

B ing alore — New Cubbon, West End, Lav 11 
der s, Central 

Baroda — The Guest House 
Benares — Clark s tie Palis 
Bhopal —Bhopal Hotel 

Bomhav — Grand Majestic Taj Mali il, Regent 
( aicutta - Continental, Grand, Grcit las'ern 
Spence s 

C AW nporf —Civ Hand Military, Berkeley House 
Coo nook — Glenview 

Darjeej ing —Grand (RockvPk) Mount Lvcr 
est, Park 

Delhi — Cecil, Clarkes, M lidens, Swiss 
Gwalior — Grand 
Gulmarg (Kashmir) -Nedou’s 
Jaipur —Jaipur, Kaisc r i Hind, New 
Jodhpur — Jodhpur State Hotel 
Jubuulpore — Tackson s 

Karachi — Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, Noith 
Western 

Khanpalla — Ivhandalla 
Kodaikanai — Carlton, Wissahlckon 
Kurskong — ( larcndon 
1 A Fiore — I iletti s Nedou s 
Lucknow — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 
Roval 

Madras — Connemara, Bosotto, Spenrer 
Mahabllsiiwar — Race View 
Mather an —Rugby 
Mount Abu — Rajputana 
AIussoorie — Cecil, Charlevilie Hakman Grand 
Savoy 


M — Metropole, Carlton AJySORF 

Vaint Tal —Grand, Metropole, Royal 

OOT ACAMUND — Sa\OJ 

Patna — Grand 

Pt SH AVir VP - Dt Ills Hotel 

Poona — Napier 

Puri — B N Rulway Hotel 

Quetta -Stanjons 

Rawaipindt— llashm in s 

SrcuNDi ratad — Montgomery s, Percy s 

Shillong — P mowood 

stmt A — Cecil Grind, Clark s Coistorphm s 
Sit T N AG Ai (Kablimir) - Nedou s 
Shiv vpuri — Shivapun 
Udaipur — Udaipur 

Burma 

Rangoon — A llandile Afinto M insions, Royal 
Strand 

Maymyo —1 izettc Lo Ige 
KALAW — Kalaw 

Ceylon 

Vnlradhai ura — Gr uui 

11 AND arawll A — 11 uidiriwcla, Gruul 

( olohho — B ristol It i IK I lie Gi ind Ollelltll 

(»alif — N ew Oik util 

Hatton — A d mi’s Pi ik 

K AND\ — Quit II s, Suissi 

YUWARA Tli\ a — Cirltrn Grind Muvhill 
St Andrews 

MOUNT LAVINIA —Grand 

Malaya 

Ipoii -Station, Grand 
Kuaia I umpup — Empire Station 
Penang — I astern and Oriental Runnymode 
Singapoi E — Adelplii, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View 
Riviera 
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Foreign Consulates tn Bombav 


ADDRFSSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghanistan — Amii s Bungalow W’nlkeshwar Road Malabar Hill 

Austria — St andar l Building Hornby Road 

Belgium — 19, Cuffe Parade Colaba 

Brazil — Asian Building, Nkol Road, Ballard Estate 

China — Dr Patels Building 127, Churchgate Reclamation 

C uba — Arcadia Sir Bilcli \ndri Road, Dadar, Bombay 

C^echosloiakia — l\li it ill Mansion 1st Floor 17 Coopengc lort 

Denmark — \ ulcan House, Nicol Road Bdlird I stitc 

I inland — Alice Building, Hornby Ro ul Fort 

1 ranee — 11, Cuffe Pirule, Coliba 

Germany — Narandis Building Sprott Road, Ball ird Estate 

Greece — 1 lphmstone Club Building 17, Mur/ban Road, lort 

Iran — W a rdtn Bungalow , opp P O Colaba 

Iraq — Admiralty House Middle Colaba 

Italy — Jehanglr Wadla Building Lsplanadi Road lort 

Japan — Patel House, 10, Church Gate Street Fort 

Lati ui — lorbes Building, Home Street, lort 

Luxmburg — 17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Netherlands — 314, Hornby Road Fort 

Xicaragua — Alice Building Hornb\ Road Fort 

JSoruay — Imperial Chambers, W ll on Road, Balhrd 1 state 

Panama — American Consul looks iftcr Panamanian interests 

Poland -W lute aw ay Building Hornby Road 

Portugal — 17, Cuffe Parade Colibi 

houmama — Master Mansion Chow patty Sea Face 

Siam — C /o W ill ice and Company, Wallace Street, Fort 

*S pain — Swtdcshi Market, kalbadevi 

Sweden — \uk in House Nicol Road, Billard I state 

S uitzerland — \ olkart Building Graham Road Ballard Estate 

Turkey — Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests 

United States of America — Bombay 3Iutual Life Building, Hornby Road 

L raguay — Sea Face, Chowpatty 

States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic — 5, lairlie Place (c o Hoart Miller il(o) 

Bolivia — 7, Old Court House Street 
Columbia — 13 A, Sudder Street 
Dommica — 16 New Park Street 

Ecuador — 6, lyons Range (c/o Messrs Turner Morrkon & Co) 

Hungary — 4, 1 an lie Place (e/o Gladstone Wylie A ( o ) 

Panama — 9, Esplanade Mansions 
Peru —3, Harrington Street 

Turkey — C/o Mousell <fc Co , Mercantile Buildings, I all Bazar 
Venezuela — 13A, Sudder Street 

N B — There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, I Iberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta 
The Consulates for Guatemala aud Chile have beeu abolished 
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Air Routes. 


Three Air Services pass from Europe through 
India and onwards to the East Imperial 
Airways and X L M muntam a regular bi 
weekly service between Europe and India, and 
Air I ranee maintains a regular weekly service 
between Europe and India Imperial Airways 
1 istbound aircraft arrive at Kanchi each 
Monday and Thursday and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesday and 
baturday 

2 K L M Eastbound aircraft arrive at 
Kirachi each Siturday and luosday, and West 
bound ail craft depart from Karachi each batur 
day and Tuesday I he journey between 
Karachi and London by Imperial Airways is 
mnd< in 54 days, and the journey between 
K irachi and Amsterdam by K L M is made 
in 2 1 days 

3 Air France E istbound aircrift arrive 
Karachi each Monday, and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesdays The 
journey between Karachi md Pins by Air 
Prince is mad* in 4£ divs 

4 T he particulars of fires weight of baggage 
allowed and conditions of carriage may be 
obt lined from any travel agent 

i Indian Air Services — There are two! 
Companies oper itmg scheduled air lines in India 1 
( J it i bons 1 td and j 

II Indian N ition il Airwavs, ltd I 


A Tata Sons Limited (Aviation Department) 
of Bombay commenced operating a weekly 
airmail service in 1932 connecting at Karachi 
with Imperial Airways Lhe route is from 
Karachi via Bhuj, Ahmedabad Bombiv, Ryder 
a bad (Deccan) to Madras During the monsoon 
June to September this service is operated 
via Poona instead of via Bombay owing to the 
fact that Juhu Aerodrome becomes unservice- 
able during the wet weather Irom the 1st of 
January 191a this service w is duplicated and 
now runs hi weekly In 1935 lata Sons ltd 
established a weekly service from Bombay 
via Goa, and Cannanoie to Irivandrum This 
service operates during the six winter months 
every year and closes during the monsoon 
Both services carry mails and passengers 
(Under the Empire Air Mail Schomc, which is 
likely to come into force trora 1st October 1937, 
the frequency of lata’s Karachi Madras service 
is expected to be increased to four seivnes a 
week and the service will simultaneously be 
e xtended to Ceylon ) Negotiations for a service 
to Delhi ua Indore, Gwalior °nd Bhopal are 
nearly complete and the Company expects to 
nn a regular bi weekv service to Delh after 
the monsoon this year 
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6 00 „ 

Poona 

An 

9 9 

9 15 , 

Arr 


9 15 „ 


Dtp 

y y 

9 45 , 

Dcp 


9 45 ,, 

Ahmed ibad 

\rr 


1 1 05 

Arr 


13 05 ,, 


Dt p 


1 1 35 ,, 

Dcp 


13 35 „ 

Hhuj 

Vrr 


15 20 

An 


15 20 , 


Dcp 


1 5 50 , 

Dcp 


15 50 , 

Karachi 

Arr 


17 40 ,, 

An 

,, 

17 40 , 


B ombay-T n vandrum 
South Bound 

( h very 1 1 tdn esda y ) 


Bombay 

Dep 

6 30 hrs 

Goa 

Arr 

9 05 ,, 


Dt p 

9 30 „ 

C tnnanore 

Arr 

12 15 , 


Dt p 

12 45 

Trn indrum 

Arr 

15 21 „ 


North Bound 


(Kicry Monday ) 


linandnim 

Dep 

8 00 hr* 

Cann more 

Vrr 

30 35 


Dt p 

31 0j , 

Goa 

Arr 

13 45 ,, 


]>ep 

11 15 , 

lJoinlm 

Vrr 

16 51 


B Intlim \ ihonal Viinii ltd with 1 abort under m igret meat with the Government 
hndquirters at D* Hu ttmmitnttd updating ol Indi » On the 1st of January 193 > this scry it* 
m 191 J it^nhr wruus wire < st itdishcd w is dupheited to connect with the duplicated 
U tween ( ihutn md Ktugoon (alcutta iml Imptnal Airways strvicts at Kirarhi and til* 
(hittikon-r md idnlv strim Utwcrnt ilrutta route now runs from Karachi Via Jacobabad 
and Dan 1 Uns scrims wm closid owing Multan to Lihore Northbound aiicraft have 
to lark of support in 193 > In Dei ember 1934 Karachi each Monday and Ihursday and South 
Indian -Nationil Virwav s eommt nt ed opt r iting bound lircraft irnvi Karachi each Wednesday 
a wee klv mill service ltctvvien Karachi and ind Siturday Flu time tiblc is shown below — 

Lahore Karachi Service 


South-Bound 


J^thort 

D p 

l uesd ly 

lo 00 hrs 

Dt p 

1* riday 

1 » 00 

hrs 

Multan 

Air 


17 00 , 

Vrr 

17 00 



I)» p 


17 1» , 

Dt p 


17 15 


J Hob'll) id 

Ari 


19 10 ,, 

Arr 

) 

19 30 



D p 

\\ c Jut s lay 5 00 , 

D p 

Siturday 

5 00 

9 9 

Ivar tchi 

Arr 

>> 

8 00 , 

Arr 


8 00 

. 




North-Bound. 





Karat in 

Dt p 

MoikI iy 

17 00 hrs 

Dcp 

Thursday 

17 00 

hrs 

Jacobabad 

Vrr 


20 00 ,, 

Arr 

20 00 


,, 

Dt p 

lucsd ly 

0 00 ,, 

Dcp 

Friday 

5 00 


Multan 

Arr 

,, 

7 1) , 

Arr 

9 9 

7 15 



Dep 


7 10 ,, 

Dt p 


7 30 


Lahore 

Arr 

, 

9 30 ,, 

Arr 


9 30 



II ( (ompmv muntalns mdopcritcsH L tlu Victroys lircrift ‘ Star of Indi 1 ’ and the 
Ooic rnment of India s Avro }i, and also maintains 1 ilect of large and small cabin aircraft at 
Delhi for private charters 



Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 1 r >lh January 1937 


NaiLf | 

Appointment 

Station 

Afghanistan 



Monsieur Salah ud Din Khan 

Monsieur Ahdur Rahmm kh in 

Monsieur Md bh ifl Kh 1 n 

Consul G< ncral 

( OllMll 

Do 

Delhi 
i onil) iv 
k 11 1 clii 

Argentine Republic 



Vacant 

♦Mr C C Miller 

< or. Sul 

V ice Couaul 

Calcutta 

Do 

Austria 



•Sir Tiormuejee Cowasjee Dinah iw, Kt 
MVO.OBE (on leave) 

♦Mr D H C Dmshaw (acting) 

•Mi It W Plummer 
•Mr t N V iroc 
♦Monsieur K irl Stolba 

< onsul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

V lei t on ul 

Aden 

Do 

Calcutta 
Bomb i v 
( ili ntt 1 

Belgium 



Monsieur M Ulscr 

Monsieur H U Cools (Acting) 

•Mr A E Adams 

A leant 

Sir \V illi un Wright O B k 
•Mr C G Wodehouse 
•Monsieur It Beiuok 

Monsitm Ilipp Cools 

< onsul-Geneial 

Do 
( onsul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

■ \ i< < Consul 

Do 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Aden 

Karachi 

M idr is 
Rangoon 
( ikutti 

Bomb ly 

Bolivia 



•Mr B M itthews 

•Mr J A Johnston (on lca\e) 

•Mr K It Binning ( \ctm 0 on leiu) 

•Mr G Gauld (Acting) 

Consul General 

Consu* 

Do 

Do 

C ale utta 
Rangoon 

Do 

Do 

Brazil 



♦Dr Munoel Agostinho de Heredia 

Monsi< ii r A d< Migilhuns 
•Senhor Uime K Heredi 1 
♦Mr H \ siramons (on Ica\c) 

•Mr C I Pyctt (on ii i\() 

•Mr W Smith Hepburn (imhu^c ol the 
\ iu ( onsul itc) 

Consul 

Do 

Viet Consul 

Do 

Do 

Consular Agent 

Bombay 

0 ileutt 1 

Born! »> 
Calcutta 

R uigoon 

Do 

China 



Mi ( hen Clu ng Loll 

Mr Isai Hsnn-C h vng 

Mr Chang-nei Liang 

Mr 1 sung Woo Ding 

Mr Shcn isu (htng 

( onsul General 

Consul 

Do 

Vue Consul 

Do 

Calcutta 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

iUugoon 

Colombia 



♦Mr H Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta 

Cuba 



Monsieur F Bonaihca (on k i\t) 

Monsieur P de Braganca (Acting) & 

♦SenorW P Pais 

Consul Genu il 

Do 

Consul 

t ilcutta 

Do 

Bombay 
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♦Honorary 



Foreign Consular Officers 
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Name. 


Appointment 


Czechoslovak Republic 

•Alonsiem T Kadlci 
Dr Peter K lemons 
Dr I lotis. k 
A acant 

Mr G S Mahomed 

Denmark 

•Mr Stanley Nicholas Day 
•Mr B A Ihorstenson 

•Mr A N AA irdk> 

•Mr A Hansen 
•Mr W M Browning 
♦Air C A K de Castomer 
•Mr 0 ( H Kt nt 

•Ati tr N It Aforgan 

Dominica 

•Dr P C Sen 
•Di S Sen 


Ecuador 

•Air J Mor-dn id (Acting) (on Icav. ) 
•All L \\ B iltomlx (Acting) 

Finland 

•Mr C 11 A It Hard castle 
•Air Carr Toakim 
•Air It AV Plummer 
♦Mr C G Alexander 


I 


Consul 

I Do 
Do 
j Do 

Consular Agent 


Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 


Consul 
Vice Consul 


( onsul 
Do 


Consul 
\ ice Consul 
Do 
Do 


France 


Monsieur P Dubois (mchirgc of 
Consulate Gemral) 

Monsieur EPF Chalant 
Alonsicur 1 Did >t 
ATon«n ur It Kodenfuser 
Vacant 

♦Air T A Oliver 
•Mr T ( Beaumount 
•Mr I A Ituinat 
•Mr It P P<ll ud 
V acant 


the 

Consul 

' Do 

Am (onsul 
( onsul ir Agent 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1)0 

Do 


Germany 


Alonsicur E Mm ^cl/ im ( Acting) 

Pogi liv Count Aon Donhoff, Irciherr aoii 
knfft 

•Harr E O Blotch 
A u int 

Herr E a on Jtath 
Herr W Hartcn 


Consul-Geneia i 

Consul 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Consul 


Greece 


•Mr M Prrsvflos (on leave) 

♦MorisiturG G< orgi uii (in charg. of the ('on 
sulatf G.ntra!) 

•Mr Philon N Philon 
•Mr I A Archdale 
•Mr N N Pantazopulos 


Consul General 

Deputy Consul 
Conan I 
Do 

Deputy Consul 


• Honorary 


Station 


Aden 
Horn bay 
Calcutta 
Karachi 
Bombay 


Aden 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Calicut 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Calcutta 

Kiiacln 


Calcutta 

Do 


A il( utt 1 
Do 


Bomba a’ 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 
Madras 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Ct U utta 

Aden 

Akvab 

Chittagong 

Karachi 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Tellicherry 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Rangoon 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 


Calcutta 

Do 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Bombay 



Foreign Consular Officers 

Name I Appointment | Stition 


Hungary 

1 


♦Mr K J Nicolson 

( onsul 

f llcutti 

•Monsieur Akos Mllko 

Do 

Bombay 

♦Monsieur L Belavyi 

Do 

Madras 

Iran 



Mr Gholam Reza Nourzad 

Consul Genei il 

Delhi 

Monsieur lssa Maham 

( onsul 

Do 

• Monsit ur All Asghai Kaivani 

Do 

Bombay 

Vacant 

Do 

Calcutta 

Monsieur Abdool Hussein Jsfandnri 

Do 

Karachi 

Vacant 

Do 

Madras 

Vat ant 

i Do 

Moulmein 

Iraq 



Monsjt ur M Aloussj 

f onsul Genei \l 

Bomb ij 

Italy 



Signor M Z Bianco 

Consul General 

Bombay 

bignor C Giuriati 

Do 

Calcutta 

Vacant 

Consul 

Aden 

Vacrnt 

Do 

Calcutta 

^ u ant f 

Vice Consul 

Aden 

♦Signor Carlo It Davies 

Do 

Bomb ty 

Vacant 

Dt) 

t lit utt l 

Vacant 

Consular Agent 

Akyah 

•Signor R Stuparich 

Do 

Iviraehi 

Vacant 

Do 

M ulras 

•Mr Carlo Minto (acting) (on leave) 

Do 

1 Rangoon 

•Mr L V Colato (acting) 

Do 

Do 

Japan 



Mr K Voneznwx 

( onsul Gene i il 

C lit utt v 

Vacant 

( onsul 

Do 

Mr M Islnkawa 

Do 

Bonibu 

Mr T Kineko (acting) 

Do 

Rangoon 

Mr M Kakitsubo 

\ lee ( onsul 

( ill utt l 

Mr S Mochldzuki 

Do 

Bomb i j 

Luxemburg 



♦Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 

Vice Consul 

Bomba j 

Mr T J Clement, (In charge) 

D > 

Do 

Nepal 



Pravala Gorklia Dakhina Bahu Lieutenant 

Cemsul General 

Delhi 

Colonel Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadur 



Ban a 



Netherlands 



Mr Ph C Visst r 

Consul Genei il 

( ihutta 

♦Mr W Meek (on leivc) 

( onsul 

\ dt n 

♦Mr B ( J or'* yth (acting) 

Do 

Do 

♦Mi G Vclthorst 

Do 

Poiubiv 

Mr C L van A ken 

Do 

C ikutti 

♦Mi A D Chailcs 

Do 

Midrt 

♦Mr C Voegcli 

Do 

lv 11 lelll 

♦Mr A Verliage 

Do 

Bail goon 

*Mr N J den Te* 

\ it e ( on^ul 

( lit utt l 

Nicaragua 



♦Mr C H A B Hardcastle 

Consul 

Bombay 

Vacant 

Do 

( alcutta 

— 

_ 

_ 


5^7 


* Honorary 
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Foreign Consular Officers 


Name 


Appointment j 

Station 

Norway 



1 

Monsieur G Loci en 
♦Mr II 0 Forsyth (at ting) 

•Mr Torlelf Ahsland 

•Mr A S Todd 

♦Mr \\ Gardiner 

•Mr W R Johnston 

•Mr H B Marden Ranger 

Vacant 

♦Mr T T 1 lockhart 
•Mr P G G Salkeld 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

A ice Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta 

Aden 

Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Akyab 

Rassein 

Bombay 

K irachi 

Mouhnein 

Panama 




Th( interests of Pinimi in Indh an in 
tbirgc of Aintrum l onsuhr Ol!icti-> - 
1 s A 



Peru 




Monsieur 1 G imbctta 

Vacant 


( onsul General 

( Oil-Ill 

Calculi a 

Rangoon 

Poland 


. 


Dr 1 ugene Banasinski 
♦Mi liijMidn Mn„h Smglu 
*ilr s Bullu 


Consul 

Do 

Do 

Bombay 
( ib utta 

R in goon 

Portugal 




Senhor C P Dr Mcsquita Ferreira 
•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dlnshaw, Kt , 
MVO, OBE (on leave) 

•Mr F H C Dlnshaw (acting) 

•Mr G C Moses 
*Ile\ Albt ito Lopt s 
•senorP L terrow 
•senor A J Ftrnandcs 

♦Pr fT Alfonso 
♦Mr J D dc Soliz i 

Consul General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice Consul 

Do 

Do 

Bombay 

Aden 

Do 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Rangoon 

Roumania 




•Major S A Paymasttr, IMS 

(retd ) 

Consul 

Bombay 

Siam 




♦Mr W JJunttr 

Sir Geoff] < y \\ i nti rl/oth mi 

•Mr D IJ Prior 


( onsul General 

Consul 

Do 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Rangoon 


^ , 





Foreign Consular Office) s 


Isarae 

| Appointment 

l ~ 

fetation 

Spain 



Smor Don Felix de Iturriaga (on Jca\e) 
♦Monsieur R Rodenfuser 

Dr D 8 Eraser (in charge of tin Consulate 

♦Dr D D Ghose 

♦Mr W Young 

•Mr A Jluinat 

♦Mr A McT aren (acting) 

Consul 

Vi<< Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bomb iv 

Aden 

Bombty 
( Ucutta 

Karat hi 

Madr is 
hangoon 

Sweden 



Monsieur Gustaf Lou mb »ro 

♦Mr A E Adams 

♦Mr b 0 Sundgren 

•Mr L W Elmstedt 

♦Mr R M McConechy (at ting) 

♦Mr f\ar Thomsen 

Vacant 

< onsiil G< ii( r 1 1 

Cons it 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

C* ill utt i 

Aden 

Bombay 

Karachi 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Moulinein 

Switzerland 



♦Dr H A Sonderegger (Acting) 

♦Monsieur M M Staub 
♦Monsieur G \ocgth 

Monsieur J Hofmann 

Monsu ur W R Oretlc 

( onsnl G( in i ll 
< onsul 

Do 

( unsul \g*mt 

Do 

Bomb u 

Calcutta 

K »r ithi 

M idr is 

R ingoon 

Turkey 



♦Mr L C Mousell 

( onsul 

Calcutta 

United States of America 



Mr J C White 

Mr Edward M Groth 

Mr Rufus H 1 ane, Jr 

Mr Henry S Waterman 

Vacant 

Mr Cuitis C Jordan 

Mr A C Bridy 

Mr L J Cdla nan 

Mr Charles M Gerrity 

Mr T T Hohcnthil 

Mr D V Anderson 

Mi Tohn T Macdonald 

Mi Robert I) C oe 

Mi t H Oakes 

Mr Lloyd E Riggs (in charge oi Coiisulatt ) 

Mr \ h Lippiniott 

Mr 1 yk C Hnnmel (on lea\c) 

Mi 0 li Chiperfield 

( onsiil General 

C onsul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vito Consul 
t Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Calcutt v 

J>0 

Do 

Bouibaa 

Karaclii 

Midi is 

Itancoon 

A dm 

Bomba\ 

Do 

Do 

C ilmtta 

Do 

Do 

Karachi 

Madras 

R ingoon 

Aden 

Uruguay 

Va< mt 

*Mr J B lurnbull 

C onsul 

Vice Consul 

Bomb ly 
( alcutti 

Venezuela 



*Mr H Aldridge 

Cons j) 

Calcutta 

_ 

l_ _ 



* Honorary 
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Hill Stations 


In Tndi i c-qiecially during the months of Apiil 
and Mil), and at Clmstmis time, everybody 
tru as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills Bung anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
abo\e the level of tlu sea and dilheult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight 
fully cool and ptac< fill line one cm usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beiutiful suriouudmgs md forget all about the 
trials of work and pi leklv he it The so arc the 
pi me ipal lull tations in alphabetical order — 

Darjeeling (8,000 ft ) — From Daijeeling 
the highist mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen lhe temperature averages 2° above 
that of london all the year round , that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
30° in winltr Darjeeling 13 the summer seat 
of the Go\ernment of Bengal lo roach it, 
the tra\elkr must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Sihguri a journev of 10 hours Irom 
Sihguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours lhe principil 
hotels in Dirjcehng are the Mount bluest, the 
Grand (Rockville) and the Bark 

Kangra Valley— llio Kangra Valiev is 
situated about 100 miles cist north east of 
I ahore at the foot of the DhauU Dhar Range 
of the Hnnalavas lhere are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings lhe visitoi must take tram from 
I ahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly opened narrow gauge railway i mining 
between Pathankot and Jogmdarnagar in Mandi 
State Plact s to stay at arc Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangri The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffic s Grand A lew and the 
Arraumoor , and at Dharmsala the Switzes s 

Kashmir — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot m the world cm bo n ached by t iking 
triin (either G J P or 1* B AC I) from 
Bombiy to Rawalpindi (about 48 houis) w lienee 
the remain h r ol the journey is accomplished hy 
motor lhe average height of the \allcy is 
about 6 000 feet, and it is entirolv surrounded 
by the lofty, snow\ outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Hiraa!a\a Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmar^ At Srinagar 
one can live at kedou s Hotel or in boarding 
houses or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhclum At Gulmarg kedou s is the 
only hotel As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents 

Kodatkanal (7,000 ft) — Regarded by many 
as the must beautiful of South India s hill 
stations is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni IIills overlooking the plains 
Reached by metre gauge from Midras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thenu by a 4 hours 
motor run J he Carlton is the print ipal hotel 
i here are also boarding houses 

Matheran (2,000 ft) —I he neirest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for w ilk< rs and any 
body wanting rest and quiet Reached by 
taking train from Victoria icrminus, Bombay, 
to Ncral (about 1$ hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel 


Mahableshwar (4,500 ft ) — Until recently, 
when cxpondihne had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay 
lliose who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take tiain to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May Hotels — 
Race View and 1 red crick 

Mount Abu (4,500 ft )— An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archaeological 
excursion Reached by B B & C I trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre gauge to Abu 
Road whence the journey is completed by car 
lhe Rajputana Hotel is recotnmended lhere 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms permission to use which must be obtained 
fiom the Assistant Engineer, PWD, Mount 
Abu 

Murree (7,000 ft ) — The summer head 
quarters of the Northern Command Magni 
ficent views and walks Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by ( ar lhe principal hotels are the 
j Cecil and the View forth 

Mussoorie (7,500 ft ) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate 
Reached from Bombay by G I P or B B & C 
I trains to Debra Dun, a journey of 85* hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoone about two hours later 
lhe leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville 
Hackman s Grand, and the Savoy 

Naim Ta 1 (0 500 ft) — Is the summei 
result me of the Governor of the United 
Provinces From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there 1 he first is to take either 
G J P or B B A C I train t o Muttra, thence 
by metre gauge to kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours) The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take GIF train to 
J ucknow and then change over to the metre 
gauge railway lhe Grand, Metropolo and 
Royal are the best hotels 

Ootacamund — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57 33 degrees Ootacamund is the a^dminis 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government Madras for six months of the year 
from April to September Reached either by 
j taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam 1 1 a Madras 
ind thence by lull railway to Ootacamund 
1 lie principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil 

Packman (3,500 ft ) — Situated on a plateau 
In the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces A 
delightful hot- weather health resort Reached 
by G I P railway to Pipariya Fta Jubbulpore, 
and a two hours' motor journey The best 
hotel is the Hill 



Climbing in the Himalayas 
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Simla (7,000 ft )— The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on sevcial 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas 'towards 
t tic end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
th( world Reached from Bombay by taking 


GIPorBB&CI train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor I here arc 
many good hotels and boarding houses llu 
leading bote Is are the Cecil ( laiks, (oistorplnns 
Grand Gabli s (it Mashobia) md \\ ildtlowt 1 
Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
tost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
oid exploration remains to be done in the woi Id s 
highest mountain range There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft and of these only one, 
hainet (25,447 ft ) has been scaled, whilst there 
arc innumerable lesser summits of such formi 
dable difficulty, owing to the comparatively 
ment geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure 
ments is 29,141 ft Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft , though which 
is the higher of the two is not certain 

Pioneer Climbers — Mountaineering in the 
Him ilayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagmtweit 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22 329 ft on the Fastern Ibi Gamin one of 
the subsidiary iieaks of Kamet, whilst I S 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft in the same district 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, cxplo 
led the Sikkim villeys of Kanchenjungv and 
made attempts to climb Kangchcnjau, 22,700 ft 
uid Pauhunri, 23,180 ft Some remarkable 
cxploritions were also carried out by the Bandits 
of the Survey of India Among these men w is 
Babu Sarat Chandra D is who ti iversed tlu 
Jonsong La, 20 200 ft 

T ater in the nineteenth century came Sir 
Mirtin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas 
paituularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft Sir Tr incis Younghusband 
ilso made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomphshei the first crossing of the K irakoram 
Bass I lie Duke of the Abruz/l aLo made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
readied a height of 25,000 ft on the Bride Be vk 
Mountaineering developed ripldly in the 

nineties , and a bold attempt was nude by 
A 1< Mummery, Professor N Collie and Bnga 
dier General the Hon C G Bruce to dunb 
Nanga Parbat In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost In 1899 D W l'reshileld made the first 
ciriuit of Ranchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain 

A New Phase — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Shcrpas and 
BhotUs were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase 
Dr and Mrs Bullock Workman nudt a liumbei 
of expeditions into the Karakorams aipl \Y W 


Graham made a number of remarkable ascents 
with Swiss guides, including an iscent of Kibru 
24 000 ft , which has been the subjei t of ram h 
controversy Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norweguns, Messrs Ilubenstein and 
Monrad Aas who got within a ftw feet of the 
top 

The present century opened with a number of 
remarkable ascents by J)r A M Kellis, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition He 
climbed several great peaks including kangchen 
jimga, Pauhunri and Chormomo and mvde c\pi 
j ditions to the Central Himalayas wheie, with 
( olonel H 1 Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23 500 ft on Ivairiet 

In 1907 Brigadier General Bruce Dr T G 
I ongstaff ind A L Mumm explored the Giihwal 
Himalayas and monnoitred Kimet Aftei 
this LongstafT, with the Swiss guidts Alexis 
and Henn Brocherel, ascended Tnsul 21 406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong lteik, 24 344 ft , was 
climbed in 1930 remuned the highest summit 
reached In 1911 and 1912 attempts wen 
made to climb Kamet by C I Mtade and his 
Swiss guides and 1 height of 21 500 ft w 1 * 
g lined Ciptain Morris Slmgsby also attemp 
ted Kamet at this tunc 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga — The hut 
attempt on K inchenjung 1 w is made in 190 > 
but ended in disaster, I icut Pielie ami 
three poiters being killul 1>\ in ivalindu 
J he second attempt in 1929 was m ide bv a 
solitarv Amenc in, L 1 1 irmci who lost his 

life In the s line ycir 1 dftermimd attempt 
was made bv a pirty of B iv unn Mountamttrs 
led by Bull Liuer V height of over 25,000 ft 
was readied on the north east spur lx fore bid 
weather fori oil the party to retre it 

In 1910 1 fourth attempt w is mide by an 
International 1 xpeditlon led by Professor 
G Dyhnnfurth 1 he partv attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
bv an ice avalanche whuh lulled one of the 
porters Subsequently they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Ramthang Peak, 23 200 ft 
and the Jonsong Teak 21 344 ft 

The fifth attempt in 1911 was made by Bauer 
and ills partv, but failed it 1 sluhtlv gieiter 
elevation th in w as attained in 1929 One of the 
party H Sclialler and a portt r were killed b\ 1 
fall during the expedition 

In the summer of 1911 a partv of young 
British climbers ted b\ Mr 1 S Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kemet (25 447 it ) the llist p< ik our 25,000 ft 
to lx ( limbi d 

Mount Everest —A description of the attempt 
to climb Mount Everest, the bight st mountain 
in the world miv be divided under three 
lx ulmgs tht retonnausmte expedition of 
1921 the first attempt in 1922 and the second 
I in 1924 
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The preliminary expedition for the reconnais 
sance of the approaches to Mt Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt Col C K Howard Bury 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established \iith all the local authorities 
On the information and experience of the re 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
3 ear under the leadership of Brig Gen the Hon 
t G Bruce Oapt G I linch and Capt J G 
Bruce succeeded with the help of 0 x 3 gen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche svupt them over an ice cliff some 00 
feet high 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
bv Brig Gen Biute But owing to his ill 
health it -Colonel h 1* Norton took on 
the command It Col E F Norton and 
Dr T H Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet Then a final attempt was made by G L 
Mallory and A C Irvine They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N E Odell 
and T de V Hazard On June 6 th they left 
the 25 000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft On June 
8 th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10 th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet cainp 
but could find no sign of Mallor> and Irvine 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by It Col J L K Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Itoyal Geogra 
pineal Society and the Alpine Club and Mr Hugh 
Kuttledgc, formerly of the ICS, accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition 
Included in it as members were Mr I S Smvthe 
leader of the successful Kamet i xpedition of 
1931, and Capt E St J Birnie, F E Shipton 
and Dr C It Gieene climbed Kamet 
with Mr Smvthe In 1931 the Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its mam task 

The expedition established its base camp in the 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st Camp I was established Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre monsoon weather which greatly hin 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col 23,000 ft prolonged 
and arduous work Camp IV, 22,800 ft was 
not established until the middle of Mav after a 
40 feet ire wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed r Ihe expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
bt received from the raeteorologn al authorities 
at Alipore One Installation was at Darjeelinig 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III 
21,000 ft Camp Ilf was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft from the plains of 
India in a short space of time 

Owing toastries of blizzards and high winds 
( amp \ v\as not established until May 22nd 


But it was pitched at 26 500 ft several hundred 
feet higher than previously The party was tlieni 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV The* 
Camp was re established on May 28th and ora 
May 29th Wyn Harris, L Wager and J E 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft , 600 ft higherr 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters Longland them brought* 
the porters down but had a terriblb time in>aj 
blizzard and only by exercising great* moun 
talneering skill steered them down tb Odmp W 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wagerr 
made a reconnaissanccof the route to the summitt 
and failing to discover a route along the cresti 
of the north east ridge finally followed the same 
route as Nrtonln 1924 They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28 100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smyth e 
who had come up from Camp V after which 
they descended to Camp V The following 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to. 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but om 
June 1 st they made their attempt on the summit 


An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before ho was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weathi r and Smythe 
spent a third night at Gimp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard Owing to 
‘frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp A week later they return cd to Camp III 
to make another attempt Owing however 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to b< 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling 

An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to 1 * verest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
In ard of him until his body was disiovirtd 
n< ir tin site of tamp III, 21 000 feet by Mr 
E E Shipton s party in 1935 

Tnl* 1936 Exl’FlUTlON was led b> Mr Hugh 
Ttuttli dg« and in< lade <1 thr< 0 of the 1933 elimlx rs 
Messrs Shipton Smythe and W\n Harris and 
oik of tin 1911 Signals Offims I h lit Smijth 
Wlndh am It < ncounb rt d i x< < ptiomallv bid 
wt ith< 1 and unusual conditions B< for( the 
monsoon snowstoims rindirid tin mountain 
uiKlimbabh and flu usual pn monsoon north- 
west wind was hacking to cl< ar the snow away 
However Camp IV on tin North Col was 
istabhslud to hcIk duh and t lie party wen in 
ljosition to attafk flu summit whin tin weather 
In ok( and two U 1 1 of snow fori (d them to retreat 
down tin dingi rous slopi s of tin North Col 
lo i ap tin ii dlsiomfortim th< monsoon arrived 
on t hi i xi 1 ptionally iaily dati of May 24th 
Two attc mpts wi rt made to ri open thi route 
to the North Col but on l>oth occasions the 
p*rt> win in great danger and the attempt had 
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to be abandoned when Shipton and Wy n Hams 
ware carried down by an avalanche and nc ul\ 
lost their live* Subsequently nconnais 4 - me < 
pntic s ascended the main Bongbuk glacier ind 
examined the west Hide of tin North < ol whn h 
in spite of Mallory s unfavourable vcidiet wis 
ionnd to be not only practicable hut h 51 
dangerous in monsoon conditions thin tin cist 
side 

\ Sfvfntit hxPimnoN to Mount Tv must 
is bring pi annul foi 193H the Tibet in Govern 
mint again having given permission through 
Mi B T Gould, the Politic a 1 Other 1 for Sikkim 
who has bun on a mission to Jhisa It is 
piobible that this expedition will hr a small on< 
is it is now be he veil by most mount inn <rs tint 
i small expedition by \irtur of mobility is mil 
is toi psychological re isons li is i hrttrrihmrr 
ot surer sonEveiest It is prohibit that 1 0 > 4» 
muks the end of a stag* in Hinuliyin 
mourn linecrmg and that tins in the future will 
k ye it to small priyitrly organised expedition 
which hayo been so sue cessful in the past 

Early in 1935 the Tibetan Gove rnment granted 
pt rmisslon for a further attempt to take place 
from June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive 

Vs there was no time to organise an attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
puty unde r the leadership of Mr L E Shipton 
1 his had as its objects Collection of dat i as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions, ex 
animation of alternate e routes from the west 
tlie trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt , physiological observations a ste rio 
photogrammetric survty examination of in 
formations on the North t ol 

Hus expedition provtd that Ly crest cannot 
be iscended during the monsoon and that the 
only hope of an ase*nt is during the pr riod lm 
me diati ly before the monsoon 

( onditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dingerous and the party had a narrow esc aye 
from an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slopes of thr North Col 

During the couise of this reconnaissance two 
dozen aks oyc r 20 000 fee t high we re as<< ndul 

Aerial Expedition —An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken In 1933 for the purpose of photogra 
piling the mountain from the air This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston Major L V S 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, i It Lt A McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P T Ethorton, its london manager 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well known Wapiti, were proyided 
A special point In tlieir equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
vhrough gas masks to the ayiators at high 
altitudes The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mfc Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Purnea the 
* the expedition, across Nepal territory 

to Mt Everest was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in \pril, 
permitted 


An interesting mountain flight of which 
details were published in 1931 was one from 
Risalpur to Gilgit and ba< k undertaken by 
the It A F at Risalpur in the eourse of its 
routine duties in October, 19 f2 The expedition 
was eommande 1 by F Lt Isaac and w is made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in ust by the 
Force I he distance from Bisalpur bv wav ot 
the Indus Valiev and pa«t Nang a Parbat to 
Gilgit is 236 miles It was covered in ‘2 hrs 
20 mins on the out vard flight ind in 2 hrs 
5 mins on the return journty Prom Oiljt 
the machines farther proceeded upon flight* 
over the Hunza Nagar and Hakjot areas 
Brilliant photographs of N anga Parbat and 
Rakaposhi as well as of other places of iinpor 
tancc oi interest wcic taken 

The year 1932 saw a well oigamscd expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat Lt was conduct* 
ed by Dr Merkl of Munich and included It 
R N Frier of the Gilgit he outs who acted 
as transport officer an Amcncan Mr Rand 
Herron and Miss E lvnowlton of Boston USA 
Several determined \ttempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain m August were brought 
to an end by the break up ot the weather 
i before they attained success 

The Disaster of 1934 — Tn 1934 Herr Merkl 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of w til known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
drier and bangster of the Indian \rrny is tians 
port officers latahty early overtook the 
expedition Herr Drcxei dying of pneumonia 
Owincr to various delays Camp IV was not 
established until the end of Tune The party 
then proceeded to rush to the pe ik leaving only 
skeleton camps behind 1 inally after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been readied and (. amp 
VITI established at 24 sou feet a tc ruble hli77 ir 1 
broke The party retreated but owing to the 
storm and ill equipped camp3 rc treat bet ame a 
route during which no fiwcr than miu lives 
were lost Herren Merkl Vtbenbaeh and Vie 
'land and six Darjeeling porters nun who 
| had accompanied the 19 li T \ercsf 1 vpedition 
I Of the Europeans only the two Vustri ills Heireu 
I Schneider and Ascht iilnenner cm aped whilst 
| of the surviving porteis all of whom were 
I frostbitten One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter 

This is the worst Himalayan mount uni eru * 
disaster that has vet occurred 

Another expedition to the Karakorum took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr G 
Dyhrenfurth Ml four peaks ot Queen 
Mary were climbed The hijnst of these his 
been triangulated as 24 3 >0 it * t but flu puty 
state it to be more than ] oort Pet higher 

Tn 1934 Messrs F 1 slupton and If W 
Tilinan, by a magnifn i nt ph<t ot exploration 
and mount u nee ring suuccdtd in penitiating 
the hitherto imprcctu ihk. RhIii («uiga to the 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had even i ed tin minds of Hunala 
y in mountaineers tor m uiy ye ars and completing 
the work of piom <is stub is Dr J G longstaff 

and Mr Hugh Kuttlodge shipton and 

filman also crossul from Badrinath to Gangotri 
iia the Sator inth Ihss and explored the head 
oi the Guuotn Jour Frolitum by the 
discovery of iln louie to tin Nanel i Dt vj hasp) 
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an Anglo 4iuiiioin party ltd by Piofessor T 
Graham Brown of the Physiological Institute, 
Cardiff successfully scaled Nanda Devi via its 
south west lidge Messrs H W Iilman md 
N ]• Oeh 11 bung fht tlimbtis to reiili tin 
summit Hus expedition wis lcmirkable in 
th it owing to tin Mtkncss of tin potters Iht 
climbers had to t my then own camps up the 
mount un This is the finest and most diffh ult 
peak yet t limbed in the Ilimaliyas 

Lt Col C F Stoehr, R E , and Lt D M 
Burn, R E lost their lives on 12th August 
1942, while climbing on Panjtarni, near Pahigam 
in Kashmir 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
hikkun by members of its Eastern Section 

In 1935 an attempt to scale a Peak 30, 20,400 
feet in the wtstem Kaiakorams was made by 
Juut J Walt r Lieut T Hunt, Dr T S Carslaw 
and W R Brotherhood, RAF \ senes of bliz 
7irds flue experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24 500 feet There is no great 
dilhculty between this point and the summit 

In the Autumn of 1935 the summit of Kabiu 
w is re uhid bv Mi C R Cooke who wis aecom 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr G 
Sehobeith who was forced to give up owing to 
i high iltituelc cough and the risk of frosbite 
This isctnt was mide on November 18th, m 
unusuilly late dit( and is of great interest is 
] uoving tint high Himalivan peaks can be 
e hmb< ei in e irl\ wintc r at le ist 

Hie 1930 lunch expedition to the Kara 
konnib like tin Kv( rest expedition eneounteicd 
yery Indweithei ind accomplished little 

Aftei N md i Devi the most l cm uk ible ascent 
of 1930 wis lint of Sinio J cun, i pe ikonee 
designated is tin embodiment of lniceessibi 
lit \ in the iv mge he njiingi i inge Hus was 
m ide by a small t < limn p ut\ unde i the le ide l 
ship of Heir P ml Buier Simolehu is one oi 
tin most be i ut it ul pe iks in th< Hiiniliyas 


Other ascents in Simmim were made by 
Mr Marco Pillis s paity who attempted Simvu 
unsuccessfullv and bv Mi C R f ooke and 
Mr Spene e r ( hapman who is< ended seveial 
pe iks of over 20,000 feet including the 1 luted 
Pe ak 

In May 1937 mothei ittempt wis made to 
climb N mg i Pail) it by a German expedition 
headed by Dr Wien News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaste r had overtaken the expedi 
tion and subsequently it was learned that the 
entire pirty of climbers with the exception of 
one survivoi Dr Luft hid perished Eight ot 
the nine members of the e \pe dition weic killtd 
ilong with nine Gurka porters Mount tinee nng 
evpeits an of the opinion that the si non vv is 
not veiv propitious for the ascent of the pe ik 
which is considcicd to be more icce ssible in 
the Hitumn 

The Survi-y of l\»>n are now very active 
and Mijor Osmiston md Mr E E Shipton spent 
the summer and lutumn in Girwil md Ivnmion 
Mr Shipton and lilman ue to mike in expedi 
tion for surveying pm |»osc s to the Sh ik^gam in 
1937 whilst ( i plain P R Olive i md Mr I S 
Smythe are pi inning an expedition to Girhwil 
inel Ivnmion and it paini sion is obt lined to 
K ulis md Gmli Mindhti m J ibe t 

The Himalayan Club — Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science art, literature and 
sport J he initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary 
Commerce Department of the Goyernmcnt of 
India and to Major Kenneth Mason, M C , R E 
Assistant Surveyor General Its membership 
is over 350 including three lady members and 
its presjeh nt is SirH my Ji ug Governor of the 
United Provinces Mijoi Gu< tei bock is Hon 
Sceietuv 


TIDAL CONSTANTS 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to or subtract 
mg from the time of High Water at J onclon Bridge given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below — 
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The New 

The transfer of the capital of India from 
Liloitta to Delhi w s announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911 It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as tne Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province— the seat of the Bengal Uov- 
trnment — for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
fiom Calcutta was essential its disadvan 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when bir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations told in its favour , 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legonds and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bn 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country ’’ 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
w is laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past The land choaen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manworn It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi A Committee consisting 
of Surgn General Sir C P Lukis, Mr H T 
Keohng, 0 s I , AMICE, and Major .T C 
Robertson, IMS, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that ‘ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming whtn compared with 
those of the northern site *’ 

The Town Plan and Architecture — A 
report by a iown-Plauning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March 1913 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
mam lines have been followed throughout 
The central point of interest Id the lav out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern 
ment House, and two large blocks of ^secretariats 
lids Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new citv Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats The former building is 


Capital. 

estimated to cost approximately Bs 140 Iikhs 
and tho latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Its 124 lakhs The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park 
way which leads to Indrapat Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum The axis running north 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parli iment street 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the dm ction of The 
Ridge The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its tot d area is 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144 The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000 
Its present population is approximately 40,000 
Sites have be* n allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations hive been 
erected 

There wis, as regards architecture, a pro 
longed battle of the styles’ over Delhi 
I inally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim ' to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the poweis o A its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule In India, 
of which the New D^lhl must ever be the monu 
ment ’ The inspiration of the designs Is mani 
festly Western, as Is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
mn to avoid doing violence to the pnnciples 
of structuril fitness and artistic unitj 
Cost of the Scheme — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov 
eminent of India on the subject Various 
factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
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p ices since the war, and the Legislative AsseruVy 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1 v 21 , that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,107 lakh'? of rupees This amount included 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates The New Capital Enquiry Com 
niittee, in Its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the tot il expenditure at Rs 1292 
lakhs including Rs 42 lakhs for loss by l*\ 
change Actual expenditure upto ippioxi 
m itely the end of 1929 was Rs 14 c-orts This 
rniv be tiken is the figure for the completion 
of the m itn project 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
Mich as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate (over the interest on the capital 
outlay whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured 
The project after being completed and closed, 
was re opened m 1933-34 This became neces 
sary owing to the need to increase residential 
ceommodation for officers* and staff md facilit 
ated by 1 period of cheap mom y Government 
utilised the occasion forextending the residen 
fial accommodation for \i iting members of the 
Indtui LegiGituic The populition of the 
new ( ltv is now about 80,000 Pricticallv all 
the building sites within it (cxeept in a small 
ua where shot (turnings in drainage ire a 
handle an) are t ikeu up md the turn foi exttnd 
mg the layout h almost irnwel 

Progress of the work — 1 he construction 
of New Delhi was made it satisfactory speed 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war The Secretariats were so far advan 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant General Contr 1 Revonues and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air lorce in India 
were also housed In them in the winters of 
1924 25 and 192 j- 26 The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government oificerB and 
staff of vinous grades were then nearly com 
pli ted lhc whole of the civil side of Government 
mo\ed from Old Delhi into their quarters in the 
new Secretariats on comiug down from Simla 
in November, 1926 All Government Depart 
ments, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R A 1 Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariats, of 
which the builders have already had to carry 
out the first section of the extension 

provided for m the architects plans The 
Mt rabers of n L the Viceroy s Executive 
Counnl including H 1' the ( omimnder in 
Chief, live in their new olficiil residences 
in the new capitil if L the Viceroy i 
took up his residence in the mw Gov 
irnment House there on 23rd December 1929 ' 
His Excellency until tlun resided in the Delhi 
seison it Viceregal 1 edge In Old Delhi The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 6 months residence In 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
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and early in 192S decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of eacli year, the new order being Intro 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid April ami bringingit down 
Simla from again in mid October The experi 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932 33 when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for u longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential building 8 , the rents in Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla It 
remains to be seen whether the consequent profit 
will exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down In the heat An early descent 
fioin Simla to New Delhi was postponed in the 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October 
But v .nous factors including especially the 
incri ising length of the winter Legislative 
Ses ion ire tending to overrule argument 
ind mike prolongation of the Delhi Season m 
tin spring net es°ary 

There has in recent years been an increase in 
in ilem be mng mosquitois and consequential 
tevi 1 in N< w Delhi This ltd to 1 special inquiry 
in 19 lb The inquiry showed tint both Old 
and New Delhi are ringed about with prolific 
mosquito bleeding plates one of the woist bung 
the arei utilized for sewage outfall The 
wati r boiiu sewage of both Old md New cities 
is dealt with 111 a farm which when the new 
city was built w is placed immediately outside 
its southern hound irv flu Government of 
India alt< rtlie 1926mquny were fort ed to idopt 
a new schenu foi tin rtmoval of the farm to 
1 more distant site and (hose one some four 
miles further away fiom the city Anti malaria 
oper it 1011 s on a large se ile, scientifically directed, 
11 c now m prognss 

Art Decorations — 1 he Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili 
ties for the decor ition of certain buildings 
in New Dilhi The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows A certain number of domes 
and ceilings m the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected 
The various schools of art in Indii, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee After approval by the Com 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pi< tures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee fixed according to the marou 
fl ige process tn situ Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional Artists 
or si bools of art, who sent in small scale draw 
mgs hid to heir the initial expense of preparing 
them When these wire approved by the 
Committee, the out of pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the fiulshed 
pictures dune from appioved sketches but 
give no guirantoe thit the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved Government 
Intimated that historical or allegorical sub 
jects would be given preference over reli 
gioufl ones and Engish artists living in India 
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were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists Numerqus 
irtists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
icsults that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
world wide depression in recent years dried up 
funds 

All India War Memorial— H R H the 

Duke of Connaught on 10th February 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy s 
sake proceeded with slowly The memoria 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
1 m biliary 1911 in the presence ot represnrtatives 
of every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
Air Force and of a largo concourse of official 
and other spectators 

George V Memorial — It wis decided in 
10 16 to erect a memoml statue to His 
Lite Majesty, King Emperor George V in 
1 runes piece, the large p irk like irea lying 
between the All Ineln War Memoriil ind the 
ITirim Qili The origin of this proposil 
i movement stirted among the Ruling Princes 
sometime previously to erect i white memorial 
st ituc to His Mtjcsty in the new city and tin 
scheme lnd made consider i hit progress when 
His Mijesty died The mittci was then con 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between lh< ir Highnesses incl His Ixccllcney 
the Kail of Willingdou The Princes igreed to 
meige their seheme in a larger one foi an All 
India memoml to His Late Majesty H E the 
Vie e roy issue d an ippeal for subscriptions to the 
mijor scheme and he and Her Pxeellenev the 
Countess of Willingdou opened the generil 
subs, nption list with a donation of Rs 5 000 
Su Edwin Lutyens w^ is invited to submit i 
design fora memorial and His Exeelleney the 
\ in roy md the representatives of the Riling 
Fumes inspected Princes pi ice with i view to 
i statue being erected there ind in pirtieular 
hid i temporary wooden structure erected so 
that they might luclgc how i statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view 
points J.hc statue of His Late Majesty I s * to be 
in bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
i lofty canopy 

Public Institutions — It was proposed 
during 1011 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in tills 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
preside d The proposal is still “under considcra 
tion ’ To implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs 12$ lakhs 

Ihe Government of India further in the 
•Spring session of their Legislature in 1022 
introduced and carried a Bill fer the establish 
irnnt of a unitary teaching and resident! il 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capita 1 The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
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of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe 
cutivc Council Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
that H E the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
Impracticable The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of Inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government lor the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and In 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home 

The new city was the siene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
"Dominion Columns" amiably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks The columns are of red stone, sur 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa The fhst two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling New 
Zea'and nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act m her behalf for the same 
purpose 

\ New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
its own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat w is established in 1932 

H 11 flic Mali m ji of Bluivni^ir hiving 
offend Rs 5 00 000 for the provision of some 
amenity in tin new city, the Government of 
Tndu decided to ut’lizc the sum foi the piovision 
of i Stidium The ground which they took for 
this wis a lngi lieu lying immediately below 
the western wills of the Parana Oila u, be 
tween them inel Princes 'place This irea was 
ongmally imukcel by Sir Fdw ml I iityens in bis 
plan to be an ornamental lake Practicil 
consideration led to its abindonnie nt for that 
purpose and the aiea was laid out is a park 
A l irgc proportion of the Mali uaj i s Its 5 00,000 
was utilized for the piovision of a huge brick 
grandstanel ove rlooking the ce ntr tl poition of 
the park taken for the btidium 

City Extension — -The main direction for the 
future extension of the m w city is soutliw ird 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at the 
disposal of the C ity administration The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies immediati lv south- 
ward of thi existing new City boundary on the 
southern side md If T the Earl of Willmgdon 
in February 19 16, opened alongside the high 
road there a flue new Willingelon Air Station 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment foi d ly and night flying Buildmg 
his ilmidytikm place in the same neighbour 
liood The seuie ol the next town pi inning 
seems likely to be in the iren lying between the 
new city and New Delhi Cantonment 
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In 1728 a dispensation was gnnted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo Fomfrett, Esq 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal 
Of his personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of tho East India Company, and is described 
as "No 72 at Bengal in the East Indies I he 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech Gee, who held office in 1740 
after whom came the lion Roger Drake, appoint 
ed 10th April 1755 The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756 Drak( 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the r< taking of Calcutta bv 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbabh 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement 

The minutes of the Grand I odge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was prestnt at the meeting of tint 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies’ Mr Cullln Smith was ap 
pointed P G M m 1762 At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov ) Grand lodge and who had served as 
Dep Prov Grand Master ” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand I odge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative 
In accordance with tills practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (PGM circa) in 1767 but in pass 
mg It may be briefly observed that a few > ears 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant 
ed by Earl lemurs in 1762 64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Admiral Watson, Indiaman 
* for East India wlir r< no other Provincial Lodge 
is to bo found ’’ Middleton s election was con 
firmed October 31st 1768 and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec 
tlons, he accordingly held the office of D G M 
Unfortunately the records of the P G L date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in 
formation is lost to us This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to‘ 
meet It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 


Provincial Grand Lodgi of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge 

Madras “1 he eirlicst I odge in Southern 
India (No 222 ) was established in Madras in 1752 
1 hreo otlieis were also established about 17(6 
In the same y» ar Capt Edmund Pascal was ap 
pointed P G M for Madras and its Dependencies 
ind in flic following year another Lodge was 
cstiblislnd at J<ort St George In 1708 the 
Athol (or Ancients) Invaded this District and In 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincnl Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until tho Union 
indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grvnd Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of 1 reemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded At the 
Union in 181 3 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge One event 
worthy of note was the initiition In 1774 at 
Irichinopolv of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot Umdat ul Umra who in his reply to the 
< ongratulations of the Grand Lodgo of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
is one of the mo°t honourable that he possessed ’ 

1 ins document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge 

Bombay — iwo lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th centurv, Nos 
231 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when thev disappeared A Provincial 
Grand Master, James iodd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his nimo drops out ot the Freemasons 
Calendar in 1799 In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
wis engaged in the Marafcha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley In 1818 Lord Mona was 
asked to constitute a I odge to be known bv the 
name of St Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and al°o to grant a dispensation for holding 
i Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making tho Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect The Petitioners 
further requested ‘ that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan ’ 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822 

In 182 3 a Military Lodge ‘ Orion in the-Wost” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No 15 of the Coast of Coromandel 
Tt seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England A 
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Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833 According to the early proceed 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
tie Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a foe of three gold mohim 
was charged In the following year a second 
J odge was established at Poona by the Provincia 
Grand I odge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of Its existence In 1826 the civilian elemenl 
of '‘Orion” seceded and formed the ‘ Lodg< 
of Hope* also at Poona No 802 
Here “ Orion unrecognized at home aided 
in the secession of some of its members who 
obtained a wanant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand lodge of Engliwl 
Two years later It was discovered tint no nofi 
llcation of the existence of ‘ Orion in the W est 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new 
warrant No 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833 Lodge ' Perseverance was started 
in Bombay No 81 8 in 1828 Up to this time 1 he 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Inglmd in 
India had not been invaded but in 1810 Dr 
Tames Burnes was appointed bv the Grand Lodge 
oi Scotland P G M of Western India and its 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand bodge 
howt ver was formed until 1st January 1818 A 
second Scottish Province of Fastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedalo was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burnes, who in 184b became Provincial 
Grand Masttr for all Tndia (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub division of 
the Presidencies Humes may lie b»st described 
is being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase is i 
Provincial Grand Master "in partibus infldelium’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India wire strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro 
pitious There was no English Provincial C i ind 
1 odge in Bombay and the 0h< valier Purnca 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that tin strange sl^ht 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons d< serting their 
mother T odges, to such an extent that these fell 
into ahov ance in order to give support to 1 odgt s 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, Indeed a T odge ' Per 
severance ” under England went over bodilj to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture and 
belongings and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombav and 
now bears No 318 on the Register of Scotland 
I'rom this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 549 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of Ingland was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some yf ars was the 
solitary representative of FngMsh Masonry in 
the Province In 1844 Bums established a 
Lodge “Rising Star ’ at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day Thus the seed 
planted at Irlchinopoly in 1774 b> the initiation 


of Umdat ul Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the Initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re established In Bombay in 1800, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge In 1801 

The Grand Lodge of England — All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit 
ed Grand I odge of England the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India By far the largest is tho 
first the next largest Is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of Fngland divides its rule under 
Mve District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed 

Bengal 

70 I odges Rt Wor Bro Eric Studd PGD, 
M L A , Dis G Master , Dy D G M , 
Edward 4 H Blunt, C I E , O B F , 
T 0 S P G D , Assist D G M , * W 
TTockenhull P G D 

Madras 

r > Lodges Dis G M Rt Wor Bro G T 

Boag C 1 T- 1 C S , P G D Dy D G 

M , Dewan Bahadur P M Sivagnanam 
Mudahar PGD 4»sft D G Ms Wor 

Bro |{ II B Mr T nn and Woi Bro 
Di S \ Wilkinson 

Bombay 

51 Lodges D G M Rt Wor Bro W A C 

Promliam PGD Dy D G M , R H 
Middleton 

Punjab 

y 1 I odges Rt W T Bro Rev Canon G D 
Barne, MA, GIF, QBE, V D 
lord Bishop of Tahore, District Grand 
Mister H I 0 GarnttPGD Dy 
) G M 

Burma 

20 lodges Bt W Bro Dr N N Parekh 
P G D , District Grand Master, Jivanj 
Uorrmisji GIF, ISO PAG Reg 
Dy D G M 

The Grand I odge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
lodges under tho jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation bv the Grand I odge of Scotland 
T)r Sir remulji B Nariman Kt , Jv H J P is 
the present incumbent of the office, and controls 
7b Lodges Under him the several d istricts are 
in i barge of the following Grand Superin 
tendents — 

rt Col T Galbnith Gill R4MC DSO 

O It I MC, G Supdt Northern India 
G T indsay, G Supdt , Central Tndia 
Morle> Williams, Supdt , Southern India 
\ logan, G Supdt , Eastern India 
F L A dy— Burma 

The Giand Seen tary is R W Bro Khan Bahadur 
J C Mistree J V , 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bom ha j 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary o 1 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the ITovlncc 
there being two already, trfr , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant tne 
warrant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St 
Patrick M and since that year tbree other Lodge® 
have sprung into being, one of whioh is now 
defunct 

The Irish Constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India who is 
Wor Bro Mr Tustice Munroc of the J/ihoie 
High Court He has two Grand Inspectors, one 
for t ho Bombay President , who is Wor Bio 
A Finan, and one for Ikngal who is Wor Bio 
E A Rodgers 

Eleven Lodges are working in India at the 
follow ings plans 

Bombay 

Tvos 319, 419, 648 
Calcutta 

Nos 263 382 464 , 465 400 and 567 
Lahore 
No 19 
Simla 
No 458 

Royal Arch Masonry —Under England 
the District Grand Master In any District Is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal 

Under Ireland there Is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under — 

Bengal » 

31 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Ex Comp 
Eric Studd, MLA (PA G Soj ) 

Madras 

19 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Excellent 
Comp G T Boag, C I E , ICS 
Bombay 

26 Chapters M Ex Corap W A C Bromham, 
Grand Superintendent 
Punjab 

22 Chapters Most Ex Comp Rev Canon 
G D Barnes, C I E , O B E , VD, Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Superintendent 
Burma 

7 Chapters Most Ex Comp D N N 
Parekh, Grand Superintendent 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry The 
District Grand Chapter of India Is at 
present ruled bv M E Camp Sir Shapoorjee 
B Billimona Kt , m b r , j p , under whom 
there are about 32 Chipters m India 'ihe 
Grand Secretary of all Seottish lnemasonry 
in India is also Distiiet Grand Scrilie E of 
Scottish It A Mason r\ 

I here is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta 


Mark Masonry — Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa 
rate Districts, but in most cases the District 
Brand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Waste* 

Bengal 

24 Lodges Rt W Bro Eric Studd, P G M 0 , 
District Grand Master 
Bombay 

18 I odges Rt W Bro W A C Bromham 
P G D , District Grand Master 
Madras 

16 T odges Rt Wor Bro George Tounsond 
Poag, C I E , I C S , Distrit t Grand Master 
Punjab 

12 lodges Rt W Bio Lt Col H L O 
Garrett, M A , F R H S , District Grand 
Master 

Burma 

5 I odges Rfc W Bro Nasarwanjcc Nowrojce 
Parakh M D , District Grand Master 

The Mark degree Is incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in Irish Chapters The Mark 
degree is worked In some S C Lodges, but 
mostly in R A Chapters, In which the Excellent 
RAM and other degrees can be obtained 8 C 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation The Mark 
degree in Scottish Craft Lodges is conf« rred 
by the Rt Wor Master as the S C Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Rt W 
Mark Master This is confined strictly to 
Chapters Each Chapter has a Lodge of M 
M M working under its charter Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G Chapter of Scotland 

Royal Ark Mariner— The Rovol Ark 
Manner degioe is worked In the English Cm 
stitution by lodges attached to Mark lodges 
Its ruler is the District Grind Mark Master and 
only Maik nnster Masons can take this decree 
Time are II RAM lodges under Bengal 
4 un dir Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab 

Other Degrees — There are many side degrees 
wonted in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked In several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India 

The Red Cross of Constantine Ins two 

Conclaves working in India With Hum are 
worked the degrees of K Ii S and Kt of St 
John They are governed by the (Band 
Council in England direct 
The Conclaves working m Tndia are — 

No 43 Bombay and No 160, Simla 
The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 lodges under Bombay and 6 under Madras 
Benevolent Associations — Each District 
u'orks its own benevolent arrangements which 
Include the Relief of Distressed Masons, ednea 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances 
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A II information will tie given to persons cn 
titled by the District Grand Secretarj in enh 
District The Dames and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below — 

DOS , Benqal 

H W Barker, P DOW (Madras), 19, Park 
street, Calcutta 

DOS , Bombay 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N Davar P A G It , 
P 1) G W, Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
tort, Bombay 

DOS, Burma 

IT Friedlander DGS.BC, Rangoon 


DOS, Madras 

S T Srinivasa Gopala Chari, PAG Reg 
Freemasons Hall, Kgmore, Madras 

DOS, Punjab 

G Reeves Brown, RAG, DC, Freemasons, 
Hall, Labor* 

Scottish Constitution —It has two Bene 
\olent Funds known as, ( 1 ) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Bene volt nee (India) and (2> Scottish 
AIxsonie Benevolent Association in India 
bor information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
implication should be made to Khan Bahadur 
Tehangeer 0 Misti ee, J P 17, Murzban Rovl 
Bombay 


Office Bearer * of the Grand J odqe 4 S T I for the year 19 30 17 — 


Di Si 1 Tt muiji B Nariman Kt 

k If , T P Grand Mister 

D W DiMibmn TP PI 
490 Gi md Mist< r Depute 

! II Ti unton ICS Jp PM 
712 B W M 1041 Subs Grand Master 
II Col T Galln nth Gill R A 
M ( l)SO O II h M ( 

IT P G NV , P M 3S9 G Supdt , Northern 

I»dii 

( I indsn v H PGM Dep, 

11 SC 1 ) (Siot) PM 78 1 G Supdt 
(\ ntral India 

Moil* v William* Tl P S C M 
J’ M >os G Supdt , Southern India 

\ r >4111 PGW PUSH G Supdt Ei 5 - 

tei n fndi 1 

l- P \»h Tl P S (, M H S G D 
(Siot) P M in 1377 G Supdt Biirmx 
Mmo< In hr A A ikil J* M 800 S mor Grind 

W r ir<l< n 

IT \ bin nd, P M 474 and 
si 3 Si nioi Grand W ard* n 

Slid 1 r I’llndiu Sndu Gmdit 
Sinjh \nind P M 091 St moi Gi md W ir 

d< n 

A] 1 )oi A G ( ' 1111 pin 11 P M 
1 on s moi Ciand Wirden 

T Mia mm P M lono T 11 11101 Giand W ml» 11 
Di k M Bndl a P M 1131 Junior Giand 

Warden 

R li ud P AE 1090 md 1290 J utiioi Grind 

W r iid< 11 

It ( ol M Ar Shannon P Ar 
(>91 Tumoi GundWudcii 

Kbm 1 ilndui T ( AT 1 ti< < 

IP PM r ) 0 () md in 10 U Gi md Si < n tai \ 
M A (Iniwilli, IP P Ar 

o7 Grand ( ha pi 1 in 

T W r mt( rbottom P AI nil Guild (hip 

1 1111 

s A G Tbddy P AE 750 Grind Chaplain 
1 A Tu tt P Ar (>nl 111 3 37 Gi md Ghiplun 
IToimisji p Khu is P AE >00 
md 800 Or ind In ismei 

b limgu Tl Sorabji TP P AE 

142 md in 1 36n s mor Gi md Di icon 

A D Lowe, P M >38 md 111 
091 s moi Gi ind D< aeon 

1 C' Gn^, P M 389 Senior Grand Di non 


Mijor B B Oulgil IMS P Ar 
8 31 S mor Grind Deaeon 

N Vnvamudin P M 10 31 ind 
in 1384 S nior Grand Deacon 

G IT Moss P M 120 5 S mor Grand Deicon 
ir H Nawib Su Sved Rizi All 

khan KC SI,P M 1384 S nior Grand 

Dt n on 

AT E S< wjeo P Ar r >87 and In 
1388 rumor Grand Di aeon 

S N Bh amelia P AT 735 and 
in 50 3 Tunior Grind Deacon 

I) lii Biown P M 584 T imor Giand Deacon 
W E 1 Rolxits P AT 702 Tumor Grand Deacon 
T S Krishna P M 105 3 Tunior Grand Dt aeon 
Rxmji Das \ ushyn P M 1101 Junior Grand 

Dear on 

C T Johnson P Ar 1324Tunior Grand Deacon 
EC Hodg on P Ar 594 Grand Architect 

A Vllison P AE 783 Asst Gi and An hitcct 
HahumSjtd All P Ar 787 Asst Grand 

Artlutee t 

T Kirnohm I* AT 735 A c st Grand An Eiiteit 
Gowisji O Oonmgir T P P 

AE 800 A st Giand Anhitect 

Dr T 11 L Bitliwilh P AT 

10(»9 Asst Grand Architect 

Pynis b Mi mv ill 1 P AE 1233 Asst Grand 

Architect 

A N T)utt P AE 127 3 Asst Grand Archlteet 
S S Tiswmt Singh P M 1 304 Grmel Teweller 
Sudlundra Nith Bo t P AI 

404 A st Grand Jeweller 

Di K N Sihur P AT 475 
1009 A in MM) A 1 30 3 V st Grand Jeweller 
M A Bibayeon P AT 503 A^-st Grand T< weller 
W R Tolhmst P M 0 34 and 
in l 504 Asst Giand Jowelltr 

Dr IT N Huhku P M 614 A st Grand Jeweller 
A Gook* P M 909 Asst Gianl Tewdlcr 
G II Ellis p M 106S Asst Grind Jeweller 

J G Holland P M 337 Giand Bible Bearer 

G H Ford P M 909 Giand Bible Bearer 
H R Dxelabhoj P AI 342 and 
in 1297 Grand Zend Avesta 

Bearer 

Dad ililiov b Dhxlli P Ar 1366 
and in 342 Grand /< nd Avesta Bearer 
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Office Bearer s of the Ctand Lodge A 

Khan Saheb F II Asgharall 
P M COt Grind Koran Bearer 

Khan Siheb M I KnK< zai, I 
M 1064 Guild Koran Bearei 

AnubhiiB Dilil P M 563 Grind Giti 

Bearer 

T P Baskira Sistn, P M 
569 Grand Gita Bt arei 

A Vorhaid, P M 400 Grind TJirc etor of Cc 

r< monit a 

F Nt wing P M 508 Asst Grand D 11 of 

Cei 

E J Birnes P M 011 As«t Gi md Dir of 

Ce v 

R G Kardmin P M 034 Asst Giand Dir of 

Ger 

T Richardson P M 735 A<-st Grind Dii of 

( < remonies 

D G Smollett It W M 1066 Asst Guild l)i 

of ( ( r 

D Blarkery, P M 120S Asst Grand Dir of 

a 1 

Framroz I) ATthta, F AI 1208 Asst Grant Dir 

of ( ( r 

Dr T E From liman P M 343 Grand Bud 
Dr Gul< It Tyingir P M 1005 Grand Bird 
P M Bilasubr imaniam, P M 
3 148 Grand Bard 

C E Si me, It W Ar 1270 Grind Bird 

A MieKeimt P At 1342 Gi md Bud 

Pundit Shun L ill It W At 1 384 Grand Bud 
G I) Tenons It W AI 338 Gland Sword 
\ Pa in r 

Ratonshaw It Dinrualli P Ar 

506 A st Guild Sword Bt an 1 

Kaikhusroo A Dubisb P At 
800 md in 1 366 4>st Griind Sword Pa an r 
A E Atukmtodi It A\ AT 
1205 A^sf G 1 mil Swoid Piani 

B At Mana P Ar 12 31 Asst Grind Swoid 

Bf in r 

SonbP Di\ar, P At 1207 A t Grind 

Swoid Tk an 1 

It D Sidhwa P AT 1 303 Asst Gi md 

Swoid B< mi 

Rio Siheb R N Nmmpilh 

It AV NT 1388 A sf Grind Swoid Pc m 1 
H At Winn P AT 001 Grind Dneitor of 

Atusu 

J Williamson R W At 474 A^st Gi md 
Dirt < toi of AIiisk 
W R Cr lit; R W M 783 Asst Grind 

Dm ( toi of Atusu 
J F Thomas It AV At 1163 A st Guild 
Dirt etor of Atu it 

J N Ste n ns P At 380 A*-st Giand 

Din (tor of Atusu 
L A Pym R AV AI 1 324 Asst Grind 

Dm (tor of Atusu 
D Atm both, R AV At 1 36a \ st Gi md 

Dm < tor of Atusu 
C P( iree R W At 30 > Giand Org umt 

H Biook P AI 1326 Gi md Sta inlaid 

B< in j 

H B Atukad im P AI 475 4«stt Giand 
Stand ud Be art r 
Hormiu-ji K Dihl, P AI 485 A*-st Grand 
Stand ird Beam 


8 F I for the year 1936 37 — contd 

B F Bo yw alia, P M 503 A«st Grand 

Standard Bearer 
Niwab S>ed Mohommed Mu 
7iitT(r, R AV M 787 Asst Grand Standard 

Bearer 

T S Narisimha Rao, P M 

1108 A«st Grand Stand ird Bearer 

ByrimjiG Aga, P M 12 33 Asst Grand 
Standard Ik arer 
It iran Lai Mnkhirji R AV AI 

371 Presidi nt of Grand Stewards 

Dr Maneck S It Mody R AV 
At 702 Pr< sidi nt o* Grind Stew ircls 
T K Rijkotw ilia R AV M 
742 President of Grand Stewards 

T I) Suthe rland R A\ M 1 064 President of 
Grand Stewards 

Ar F AVulii R A\ M 1000 President of 
Grand St( wards 

T R Rijiram R AV M 1148 President of 
Grind SftwireD 
Rao Rahadur R 1ST Tiwdf, J 

P R AV AI 1208 PnsuKnt of Grand 

Stewards 

F B ADehha R AV At 342 We Pr< sident 
of G Stewaids 

Niorosjoe IC Atdita R AV M 

501) AAie Pre sid< nt of G Stewards 

AV H B'lgot R AV AT 034 Vue Pr< suit nt of 
G St 1 winds 

R Y Abinison R AV AT 
81 { A k < Pn Rid< nt of G Stew ird 

TT S Tissiwilli R W M 

1207 A T ie< Presidt nt of G St< wards 

I At P Moon R AV M 

1364 Ain President of G St( wards 

( E Atwood R AV AT 

100 Grind Mir hal 

Monmotho Nitli Dutt R W T AT 

104 A^st Gi md Mardnl 

rimo7 naw 1 Ohuhcun R AV 
AT 584 A v st Grind Mir hal 

R Tomlinson R AV AT 

1208 Asst Giand Mu'-hil 

K A r Nigmja Rio R AV AT 

1200 A'-sf Gi md ATu Ini 

AT L 1C iiuii R AV M 
1206 Asd Grand Mu sin 1 

0 G( (lge R AV AT 1320 Asst ( imdMusbal 
AVillnm Stuart, R AV AT 1 342 As 1 Gi md Atu 

slnl 

(Dpt G T Annrtt T 1\ R W 

M 828 Gi md Inner Gin id 

L P T 11 m, R AV At 044 Asst Gi md hint 1 

Guaid 


Dr P I) Blow mdiw ilia, R AA f 


AT 800 

Asst 

Gi md 

Tune 1 

Guaid 

G 1 Nt lies, 

R 

AV M 



000 

Asst 

Gi md 

Dint r 

Gu ird 

A A t 11 k 1 fa R 10 

R 

W AT 



1 1 08 

Assf 

Grind 

Inner 

Guard 

h J4 Sidwell, 

R 

AV At 



1127 

As t 

Gi md 

Tnnei 

Guard 

At P M Didi t 

thna 

P AI 



1 36 3 

Asst 

Gra nd 

Inm r 

Ginrd 

l)i It I Pn 11 V 

' AI 1360 

Asst 

Giand 


Jnnei Guaid 

AV IT Perkins P At 702 Grand Tyler 
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Daughter Lodges uorkwg undir the Jusrisdiitwn of tin Grand Lodge of 
All Scottish Freemasonry in India — 


Numbci of N\MI« 01 

LODGE 

Number of NAME 

. OI 

LODGE 

J odgt 


Lodge 



337 11 opt 

Iv irat hi 

928 lleather 


M unn8 r 

338 J’erstvtr into 

Bomb in 

9j 7 Ooron ition 


Khandw i 

342 Rising St ir ot W I 

Bombai 

1031 Elysium 


Simla 

343 St Andrews in tilt List 

Poona 

1011 lmpcrnl Biotlurhood 

Bombay 

30 > Vic ton i 

Belgium 

1053 llanthawaddi 


Insein 

371 St Divid in tlic List 

Calcutta 

10G4 Su Ch irlts Napier 


Hyderabad, Sind 

389 St Pml 

Whow 

1035 Nuopohs 


Vizianagiram 

404 St 1 hom »s in tin K ist 

( lit llttd 

100G Eoinnn 


Bombay 

474 Fndcavoui 

( ih utt i 

1008 St Andicv 


Lahore 

1 7o Barton 

1 onail i 

1009 Be iman 


Bombay 

48 > 11 union y 

Kinthi 

1090 Gibbs 


Bang ilore 

490 ( iltdonn 

Bomb iv 

1101 Suudii 


Gwalior 

aOG Kimii^ Sun 

Boinbi> 

1108 Godivciv 


Rajahmundry 

r )20 Rajputam 

Nee much 

1127 St Junes in the L ist 

Calcutt i 

50 5 Sikm 

Mom d ib id 

11 51 Calcutta Ivilwinnin 


Calcutta 

50 s Southern Cioss 

Ooigium 

114S Asoki 


Madr is 

509 Morland 

H>der it id (Dn ) 

1103 Impdiil 


Delhi 

oS2 Noitlu rn St u 

\n uitapur 

1205 Done 


Calcutta 

>S4 11 multoii 

Sin it 

1208 Unlit isil l‘t ice 


Birrackpoie 

587 IsllTll 

Bomb i\ 

1233 rctnpci inic A Bent iol< me Kai iclu 

>94 Iv milled IT opt 

Is isu ibid 

1 2 >0 Blu k Mountain 

Rawalpindi A Murrec 

Gil Bonnie Doon 

( ohnnbo 

127 > k ir tchi 


Karachi 

0 34 Hope A. Sim mtv 

Vlnm <1 ib id 

12/9 Will let 


Kane hr ipara 

0 44 Independent < 

1 m know 

12M Unlit isil Biol lit iliootl 

Am ritsar 

G(>1 Oalidoma 

’Mi uut 

1290 S( ir of the South 


Bmgiloie 

G91 Bolin 

Out tti 

1290 Wilson 


Bannu 

702 Jeitl 

J\ 11 k< ( 

1297 It niuii s 


Bombay 

735 Jluldi 

Hubli 

1298 Bharat 


Boniba> 

742 Ito> il Jubili ( 

Sliol ipm 

1 524 Misjicl i Suit m in 

Mud mi Nothin (S P ) 

7 »G I kr un 

s< cundi i ibid 

l jgO 1 iwngpeng 


Namtu 

783 Cli mt> 

1 indikui 

1342 Midris 


Aladns 

787 JTidcr ibad 

11 \ del ibid { L)n ) 

130 3 Sohiab Bhaioocha 


Bombay 

800 Zoroi ter 

Bomb i\ 

1304 Mullet 

Mum e A Riw ilpmdi 

813 Albin 

t ib utt i 

1305 Singu 


Chauk Burma 

828 llio Seots 

Bomb i> 

13(0 K R (.ami 


Bomb i} 

831 Clair 

Ale tint 

1377 Atly 


Insun 

834 P» ice and U irniony 

Rangoon 

1384 AUhin 


Itampur 

909 C it tract 

Gok ik 1 ilk 

13^8 Mothu India 


Bombay 
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Zoological Survey of India —It was 

established in 1010, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1 8"f> 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814 Organised 
zoological investigition in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
wl en the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Supcrinten 
dent of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist 
and among the officers who have held the appoint 
ment have been such well know n members as 
Anderson, Wood Mason, Alcock and Annandale 

The Survey is unique and that ill its officers are 
Indians The main functions of the Survey are to 
investigate the fanna of India and to arrange and 
presene the section in the Zoo’ogical and Anthro 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum In addi 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropology al work entitled “Anthropologual 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India 

Botanical Survey — The Botanical Survcv 
department of the Government of India is under 
the control of a Director who is also Supcrinten 
dent of the Royal Botanic Gardcn,Calcutt 1 There 
is a staff at headquarters of one officer for syste 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mamttn 
ance of the Industiial Section The Director 
holds administrative charge of the Government 
of India s cinchona operations in Burma of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri 
hution of cinchona products to the Government 
of India s area of distribution m Upper India 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic justification On general 
grounds It is obvious that a progressive Govern 
ment should acquaint itself with the physical 
fact of the area it administers and although 
apart from the cinchona operations the activi 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
Immediate economic applicability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
systematica, physiology, ecology, and histology ol 
piantlife — the work accomplished in pure botany 
at the Royal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reaching infl ence upon the development of 
Agricultural Science and Forestry In India 

Survey of India —The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D Anville in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely in French hands It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough charts of the coast 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1707— ten years after the battle of 
Flassey — when Lord Clive .formally appointed 


Surveys. 

Major James Kennel the first Suivcy or General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
Fast India Company s possessions, thoi gh there 
were earlier settlements In Madras and Bombay 

llennell s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly cli lined survtys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid svstem of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India Lven now howevci the 
relative accuracv of these old maps m ikes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the l\rmancnt 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
Its benefits 

Jrom these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become pumarily responsible for all 
topographical suivevs, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Ash, and also for geodetic work 

Geodesy mems the Investigation of the si/e, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulition, latitude , longitude 
and gravity determinations From these the 
exact “figure of the cirth is obtained 
whereby points fixed by triangulition ein be 
accurately located on its curved surf ice This 
system of fixed points holds togethci nil topo 
graphical and revenue survevs, and the existem c 
0 / such a system fiom the early davs of the 
deputment hasobvntcd the cnibarr issmcnts 
caused in othei countries wlieie isol ited toi o 
graphical surveys have been stalled without a 
rigid framework with the lncvitiblc result that 
they could not be fitted together 

A geodetic frimew 01 k is thucfoie csscnlnl 
in any large survey, but there ire a number oi 
other activities, all of them ultimatclv utililau m 
which can be suitably combined with its exeeu 
tion, anel the following are some of these which 
are earned out in India 

Precise levelling for the dctu initiation of 
heights , 

lielal predictions and publicationof J ulc '1 ables 
for forty one ports between buez and bingipoic 

The Magnetic survey , 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity , 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude ind time , 

Seismographic and meteorological observation^ 
at Dehra Dun 

Indian geodesy has diselosed by f u tin largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attrution in 
the earth s erubt, which have recently led to a 
consideration of the whole theory of isost isy 

Topographical Suncys — In the past tin 
department used to carry out the large scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still condueting this work for Central and 
Lastern India and Burma in 1005 

1 hough revenue survey is primnrilv a re < old 
of individual property loun claries and is eon 
cemed with the surface featuies, ground levels 
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and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical suivey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together 

By lOO') however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1 inch to 1 mile scale 

Ihis new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed mfor 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
l he portrayal of lull features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and — more 
n cently — air traffic requirements 

It w as mtendi d that this 1905 survey should be 
completed m twenty five years, and then revised 
neriodically every thirty years Owing however 
lo the war md more recent retrenchments only j 
two thirds of the programme had been completed ! 
by 1932, m spite of a reduction of scale for the’ 
less import mt are is 

Although new surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand squire miles — an area com 
piriblc to that of England — are carried out 
every yc ir, the maps of a large part of the 
country ir< still over 50 yiars old, printed 
mostly in blick only, and luve lull features 1 
shewn by roughly sketched form lines or I 
h ichures such changes in town sites, canals 
md c ommumi ations us have been embodied In 
them lnvc not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside inform ition 

Owing to the serious financial situation in 
190, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, in < onseqncm c of which the modern sur 
< y ot Indue innotnowbe complc ted befoie 1950 

J In obsolescence of the present series of 
modem mips of Indu is uknowledged 

1 11 1 90 r » 1 ( omnii sion attoe onside 1 t lie < \i t 
1 1 1 _ mips t »f Indn Itvvis e stimated tint it 
would fill 1 bout 25 v< i) s to compli te isurvejol 
tin sub ( ontim nt but the \Y u followed l>v 
] fn in him nt (impugns il(!i\ed pidgins 
itl\ Out ot 1 tot 1 1 ot 1 884 bS7sqmi< mil* s 
which is tin mu ot Indn unhiding Bunin 
l 1 >] 528 (pi lie milts tint now bon mipped 
md it is hop'd tint tin itmaining third will 
I i cl om 111 ibout 15 v us turn 

\\ hil< souk of tin si unsni vt >( (l phet s ire in 
1 i not 1 tints like tin Nigi hills of Assmi tnd 
Hu high llinnhvis most an lecissiblt I 
n is m C < nti il Bin ma fjistnn Bengal Noith 
Ijhir South Bombay Gujnt Sind uni 
N\ t stein Riiputaru lnvc \e t to lx nuppul on 
mode 1 n line s 

I lie vvoik is now being done b\ 10 partus 
list 1 ibnted ill ovu India, including the 
llinnli^is when mu putv opn ites fiom Apiil 
lo Jmn till tlu 1 uns stirt and agun fienu 
S< pfi mix 1 till am h turn is weak is lendered 
impoisihh by cold 1 01 tin other partitx the 
wmtci is then tie Id se ison the 1 tins being 
de V ot( (1 to eti aw mg 

Jf is not \et known whit will happen to the 
111 x e v ot Bilim 1 as a n suit ol the sc paiation of 
Hut (ountiv from Indn It is likely that the 
pie si nt Snivel ot Indn will cairj on the work, 


Burma bearing her share of the cost I he 
ictiviti< s of the Smvcy of Indii have gone 
beyond the holders of India in the pist Ne pal 
for instance, was surveyed ancl mapped at the 
request of the local authorities in 1927 

Large Scale Surveys — Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
havo always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numt rous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1 inch to 
l mile scale is inadequate 

Miscellaneous — While expending on topo 
graphical and goodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepared to undeitake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

I orest and cantonment survoys , 

Riverim , irrigation, railway and city surveys 

Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is lecessary for 
these operations 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States 

lhe Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
| for Reports and all diagrams for patents 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-officials, by muntaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
width would otherwise have to bo imported 
from abroad 

Military Requirements and Air Suney — The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations requited by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
ot modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey 

In view of its high military importance air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
latest methods of mapping from photographs 
taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this dcpaitment are at present carried 
out by the Royal Air Jorce or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum 

Administration is by the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart 
ment of the Government ot India 

The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
tour Directors, one tor the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided , the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General 
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Of the three Circle Directors, one also admin i 
sters the Geodetic Branch at Debra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may be addressed eithei to the 
Headquarters Oflice or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad 
dresses are Director, Map Publication Calcutta , 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun , Direc 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong Officer in charge No G (South 
India) Party, Bangalore and Officer in Charge 
No 10 (Burma) Party, Maymjo 

Indian Science Congress —The Indhn 
Science Concuss wis founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof P S Macmahon and Dr J L 
Simonson These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary Gemral St cretaries of the Congress 
till 1921 The Asiatic Society of Bengal under 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con 
gress The objects arc (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known amon„ 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scii ntifle com 
panionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chit f drawbacks in the life of workers 
in sch nee in India, (i) to promote public interest 
in sen nee, for this end the Congress is held 
it different centres annuallj, and evening 
lectuics open to the public form an important 
part of tlx proceedings of each Congr* ss 

The Congress whnhis progre-ssivf md vi^or 
ous meets in January each year ltu proceed 
mgs 1 ist forsivdijs JlicHt^of the Loc ll 
Government is Patron of the < on gress fin 
Congress session is opened by a I rc side nti ll 
Address deliver* 1 by the Picsident for the 
year lhe President is chosen annually tlu 
dilG rent st ft ions being represented in turn 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research , 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over bv its own President also 
chosen annually lhc mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to pi ices of interests, In the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 

The Indian Research Fund Association — 

r J his Association which is a much older body 
than the National Besearch Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers In organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries m very complimcntar> 
language Still better, It has been copied by 
several other nations 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India 
It was considered that, in view of the largely 
increased activities of thiB Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 


the business of the Association should be flow 
made more representativt in character It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non 
official members from the Legislative Assembly 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non medical scientist The creation of a Becruit 
ment Board In India for selecting the jiersonnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta 
tive Becruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Besearch Fund Association should be the 
co ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
by tho Indian Besearch Jund Association in the 
following year The results of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Besearch 
und Association in making their recommenda 
tions for the programme of the following year 
The Advisory Board also meet in Dtcember and 
examine all the proposals for research work 
and recommend i scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association 

llio official organ of the Association is the 
‘ Indian Journal of Medical Research,' winch 
lias a wide international circulation lhc 
Association also publishes ' Indian Medical 
Besearch Memoirs, ' winch are supplementary 
to the ' Journal 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
hive boon carried out under the auspices of the 
\sso< lation and great expansion of its activities 
his taken place from small beginnings 

The principal inquiries are the Mdlana 
Survev of India, which B a Central organisation 
located at lvasauli and Karnal plague research 
it tlx Hifikiuc Institute Bombiy, cholera 
inquiries of diff* lent clisses and under different 
Kseaich workers at the (alcnttu School ot 
1 topical Medicine and at Kasauli, Shillong: and 
M idris , kali azar inquiry at Cileutta and 
Ivisauli iiutiitional reseaich by Major Genl 
Sir Robe rt M< Canison at the Nutritional Be 
scirch Institute foononr, anti rabic vaccine 
mqulrv it Ivas uili and lnqiluies classified under 
helminthology cli icontiasis and tlliaiisis v m iter 
rial mortality and morbidity m childbirth, biono 
nncs and early st iges of phlcbotomus, protozoal 
parasites cancer in India, skin diseases (actmo 
mycosis, tinea imbricata, favus ringworm, 
p oriasis mulliiKCiim contagiosiim pityriasis 
rubra), indigenous drugs drug addiction and 
stitisties (charts showing weekly deaths from 
cholera small pox and plague in the major 
province s) 

The Malaria Survey of Tndia, which now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention In India As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemo 
ration of Sir Ronald Boss intimate association 
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with India, an experimental malaria ‘.tition] 
was opened in Karnal in January 1027 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and aio 
instructed how these methods should be applie d 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been staited 
known as the Record* of the Malaria Survey 
of India, of which up to date four liumbe i 
have been issued 

The piogramme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Its 10 1 iklis or more and the 
institution of 40 or 50 investigations 

Geological Survey — Ihe ultimate aim oi 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the iccurac y 
of which the solution of most geological prob 
lems ultimately depends Mips accompinv 
the reports on the various are is in the publica 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is unde available to the public 
buch m tps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut shoit 
their prelimiinry investigations mil to start 
where the Geological Survey hvs left oil Dur 
ing the preparation of tho geological map ind 
the general survey of the countiy ,mineial depo 
sits ot importance are sometimes discovered 
‘ouch diseoveiies aic mvesfigited ami tin 
lesults are published w ithout delay and every 
endeavour is made to induce priv ite firms 
to take up the exploration of tin inim rals 
discovered Collections of miner tls, locks uid 


I fossils are accumulated and exhibited In the 
public galluit s ot the Indian Museum, situated 
in ( ih utt i Some of the most interesting and 
sole ntiih illy valuable additions to tile collections 
in rcu nt ye ars have been the remains of an 
thropoid apes of great ago discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills a range 
which tor hundicds oi miles runs pirallcl to 
the Hnmliyas al a short distance below the 
foot hills of the 1 ittcr, and is I irgt ly composed 
of Himileyan detntus 1 he Geologic il Survey 
helps in tho spicul of geological education in 
Iudi i by the presentation of miner il, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions 
Lhc knowledge giiue d eonierning the geological 
stiueluit of India and the composition of the 
toiks thit compose the striti enables the 
d< p irtment to help m the ■-olution of engineer 
m 0 problems connected with the selection of 
site-, lor dam* toi re s< rvoirs, the safety of lull 
slopes mel found itions and the suitability 
ol pirticulii building stones for pirticular 
pm poses lhe Depart me nt is also often able to 
idvise on pioble ms < one erntel with the supply of 
wate r Asa result ot the knowledge gained 
concerning the structuie and disposition of 
the mine r d eleposits ot Indii, tlu Department 
is ilso in a position to give advice 
lomermng the eonseriition of the mineral 
usourets ot the country lhe investigation 
ot cuthquikcs in fndi i end ot all nutooiites 
which till in luelu in put ot the duties 
ot tin Deputnunt Jhe Geological Survey 
also undertikes the ex munition and identi 
lie it ion without tee, of my minerals rocks 
and fossils sent m by private observers 
Lhc public it ions ot the Survey include the 
Memoirs Records md P il uontologia iudico 
lhe Survey he idqiniteis are in Cdcutta 
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The cemtiol of the Posts and lelegriphs 
of India is vested in an otlieer design Ue d 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose ollice is itt ached to the Department 
ot Industrie s and Labour ot the Government of 
India For tho efficient, woiking of the Depart 
m cut tlicie l i I mine e Oflnci Posts md i e le 
uaplis and Lx officio Deputy buictuv 
I in me e Dcpaitment 'I lieu is clso a Deputy 
I)n ec tor Gene nl lGimuc attdelie d to t lie office 
of the Due etoi Ge ne r il ot Posts and 'le le gi iplis 
who insists tlve L) G geneiillv ill cxumning 
nutters containing tin me lil implications Ihe 
supenoi stiff ot tho Dilution, in adddion to 
tho Director Ge ncnl himself consists on the 
postal sidt ot one bcmoi Deputy Due e tor 
Genual one Deputy Due etoi Ge liu »1 (postal 
services), five \ssist Deputy l)iu e tens Ge ne lal 
md one Personal Assistant to the Dneetor 
General 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles nunely, Bengal 
■and \ssam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North West 
iliontier, United Provinces and Sind amt 


b due hist in Each of the flist e ven is m ehargo 
of i Postmaster Ge neral and the Sind and 
Galuehistin (licle is e ontiolled by a Director 
Posts & Peleguphs The Central Circle 
comprises roughly tho Gentrnl Provinces 
and flu Central India md llajputana 
hmeiis AN it li elteet fiom 14 1037 Buima 
( lie le was sep u at cel tiom the lndnn Posts and 
J e le _t iplis \dmmistr etion md it staited its 
e ue e i unde r a s< pu »te id ministration under the 
new Government ot Burma 

Jhe He uls ol (lieles are le sponsible to tho 
Due etoi Gene r el toi the whole of the postal ar 
l mge me lit h m then ltspectm ureles, including 
those e ounce ted with the conveyance of mails 
by lailwivs lnlanei ste aim is, and ih services 
All the Postmasters General ue piovickel with 
J)e put \ and Assistant Post misters General 
while in tho Sind and Baluchistan ( lrelo, the 
Dneetoi is insisted by m Assistant Director 
lhe eiglit Postil Ciuies are divided into 
Divisions e teh in cluugi of a .Superintendent 
ot Post Others oi Railway Mill Service as the 
e ise may be md each bupciintendcnt is assisted 
by a certain liumbu of officials styled Inspector 
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Generally there 1 b a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices In the same district are usually 
sut ordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Pombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters- Gcntrul 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to p^fonn them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of tome 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more A sistant Postmasters arc employ 
ed The more impoitant of the officis sub 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub 
offices and arc usuall} cstiblished onh in 
towns of some importance Sub offing transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
the> are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of the ir branch offices and frequently, 
have direct dealings with Government local sub 
treasuries The officer in charge of sue h an 
office woiks it either single handed or with the 
assistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business 


Dr inch oflites are small oflucs with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages and 
aie placed in elnrge either of departmental 
officers on smili pay or of cxtrmcous agent , 
sueh as school mast eis, shopkeepers lend 
holders or cult lvatois who perform then postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration 


The audit work of the Post Office is entiust 
id to the Accountant Goner il Posts and 
I elegraphs who is an oflicei ol the k inane t 
Department of the Government of India mil 
is not subordinate to the Director General 
Jlic Accountant General is assisted b} Deputy 
Ueountants General all of whom, with the 
necessary stiff of elerks, pci form at sep irate 
lie idquirters the actual ludit work of a ceitain 
number of postil tucks 

In accordance with an nriangcmcnt wlmh 
his been in fuiee since 3 884 a laigi number ot 
mb post offices and a few In ad offices pirfonn 
tile graph work in addition to their postal wmk 
mil are known by the n ime oi < ombined < fliu s 
He ] olicv is to mere a e teligriph facilities 
ever} where and especially in towns by opening 
i i number of c hcip 1 ck gr ipli officers walking 
under the contiol of the Post Office 


The Inland Tariff (whih is applicable to te vlon md Portuguc e Indn exeept is mdn ited 
below) is as follow s — 


i 

When the 
postage 
is prepaid 

Letteis 


Anna Pits 

Net exceeding one tola 


1 0 

And every additional tola 


0 b 

Book and pattern packets 



1 oi the first two and a halt tolas oi 
fraction thcicof 

0 0 

lor even additional two and a half tolas, 
oi fiaction theieoi m excess ot two 
and a half tolas 

0 > 


When the postage 
is whoii} 
imp ini j 


I 

I 

I Double the pre 
\ paid rate 
j (chargeable 
j on delivery) 


Win n t 1 c ix sta;< 
is insuffie v ntly 
prepaid 


Double the tithe l 
ency (chaigeib't 
on delivery) 


Postiaid 


Single 

Kopiy 


9 pies 

1 anna C pies 


In i/i dilution fit 


As 


Fui < i tli letter, postcard book or pat 
tcin paeket, or pared to be ri gist* led () 


(J he postage on cards of private manufacture 

must be pre paid in full ) 

Parcels {.prepayment compulsory) 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight — 

Ks a 

Not exceeding 40 tol&B 0 * 

lor every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight 0 4 

Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas 

These raws are not applicable to parcel 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India 


Oidiruuif Money Onh / ft is 
On anv sum not exce edmg lls 10 0 „ 

On any sum exceeding Ks 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Ks 2> upto 
Ks 000 0 4 

for each complete sum of Ks 25 and 4 ann i 
for the remainder, provided tint if the re 
nninder does not exceed Rs 10, the thargt 
I for it shall be only 2 annas 

In the case of money ordcis, foi Ct\ Ion and 
Portuguese Indn, the rates prisnibid tor 

1 toreign rupee mom} oideib ait applicable 
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Telegraphic money order fees — The sume as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
Inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the re nut 
tance, according as the fcolcgram is to be sent 
as an ‘ Express ** or as an ** Ordinary *' 
message In addition to the above a supple 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in 
telegraphic money order 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rateB shown below — 

Ixpress—Vis 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word 

Ordinary — Re 1 for the first 12 words tud 
2 annas for each additional word Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India 


For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
tiiat weight I anna 

Samples — H annas foi first 4 ounces and 2 
anDa per 2 ounces thereafter 

Parcels 

Parcel post ige varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Iintuin and Northern Ireland is given 
below — 

{ 1 ) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 


Value payable fees — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders 


Insumnet ft a A p 

Whcic the value insuied does not exceed 

Its 100 0 3 

Whtre the value insure 1 exceeds Its 100 

but doi s not ( xoued Its 150 0 4 

Wbue the value insured exceeds Us 150 

but dots not exceed Its 200 0 5 

Foj every additional Its 100 01 fi act ion 
tberoof over Its 200 and upto Its 1,000 0 2 

F 01 every additional Its 100 or fraction 
thereof over Its 1,000 0 1 


As regards Portuguese India see foreign 


as nulls to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows — 

Via Over 
GibrUtar land 


For a parcel — 

Not over 3 lbs 

Over J lbs ,but not over 7 lbs 

„ 7 „ „ n „ 

„ 11 „ „ -io „ 


Its a p Its a p 

1 8q1130 

2 12 0 3 1 0 

3 15 0 4 2 6 

6 3 0 7 3 0 


ibese parcels ar» delivered l»v the p >st office 
and die postige paid carries tb m to dcsti 
nation 


Tariff I 

\< knoMtdijwnt ftt — For eaoh registered! 
article 1 anna | 

The foreign Tariff (which is not appluablc 
to Aden, to Colon or to Portuguese India except 
as indie ited below), is as follows — 

Letters 

To Grc it Britain and! 

Northern Ireland, j 2} annas for the first 
Igvjt (including the 1 ounce and 2 annis 
Sudin) and all Hi i j for each additional 
tish Colonies Domi y ounce or part of 
nions md possessions | that weight 
except Palestine ind | 

Transjordan J 

lo other countries, 1 
colonies or places L 3$ annas for the tirbt 
except to Aden ounce and 2 annas 
Ceylon and Poitu ! for each additional 
guese India to which ' ounce or part ofj 
Indian inland rates | that weight 
apply J 

Postcards, feingle 2 annas 

„ Reply 4 annas 

Printed Papers — 1 anna for every 2 ounce 
or part of that weight 

Business Papers — For a packet not exceed 
ing 10 ounces in weight Ji annas 


(i, ) laruls which ext eed 11 lbs but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs (the maxi- 
mum Glowed) in weight are for 
warded from India through the 
medium of the 1 <.V O S N (o , and 
are delivered at destination under a r* 
r moments made bv that Company 
The postige charge applicable to 
such paicels is twelve annas for 
cich pound, or fraction of a pound 
The parcels are delivered free or 
chirge tnthin a radius of one mile 
from the Company s Head Office in 
London , if addressed to auy place 
beyond that radius, earner s charges 
are levied from the addressees op 
delivery Parcels thus forwarded 
through the I’ dO b Jv Co cannot 
be insured duung transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc , be insured during transit 
in India No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re 
spect of these paicels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value piyable system 
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Limits of Weight 
Letters — 4 iba 6 oz 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong kong, Mula\a, the Straits Settle mints, 
(inch! ling I abu m Biitisli) and the ledeiatcd 
Male's States of Perak, Sehngoi, Negri bembilin 
find Pahang logo (IlntislB the Union of Sotitli 
Afnei Rhodes! i and the Hullumilmd 

trotci toiati — r > lbs 
lo Aden or C e s Ion — No limit 
To all other destinations — 4 lbs 6 oz 

Samples — lo Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong kong 
Malax i, the Straits Settlements (mcludine 
Labuan British) and the ledcrated Mill's 
States of Perak Sclangoi, Negri SembiUn and 
Pahang logo (Butish) the Union of South 
\fiua Bhoili sia and the Beehu mil inel 

Protect oi ate — 5 lbs 
To Aden oi Ceylon — 200 tolls 
To all other destinations — 1 lb 2 oz 
Parcels — 11 lbs or 20 lbs 

Limits of Size 

Letters — 35 indies in length bre idth anil 
thickness taken together md 23 £ me he s in am 
one direction If in form of roll 39 indies in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — lo 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
Inches In length and 4 inches in diameter 

To all other destinations — 35 indie s In length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction If in form of roil, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction 

A oU — Printed papas salt opai t • , without 
a co\cr 01 wrapper in tlu form of cauls wlutha 
folded or not, should not mcasuu Jess than i 
indies in ltngtli and 2} indies in width 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Insh Free State, Ceylon, Hong 
kong, Malaya, tlu Straits Settlcimnts (unhid 
ing Labuan British), and tlu I eda ated Mdla\ 
States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan md 
Pahang, the Union of South Afiiea, Rhodesia 
and the Beehuanaland Protectorate — 2 feet in 
length by 1 footm width or depth 

To all other destinations — 35 inches in length,! 
breadth and thickness taken together and 2d 
nchesin any one direction If in form of ro 1 , 1 


dimensions in all cast s are 39 inches in length 
plus twice the cliametci and 31 inches m any 
oik dicction 

Money Orders — To countries on which money 
orders ha\e to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows — 

Rs a 

On any sum not exceeding Bs 10 0 3 

On any sum exceeding Bs 10 but not 
exceeding Bs 25 0 6 

On any sum exceeding Rs 25 0 6 

for each complete sum of Bs 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, pro\ided that, if the remainder 
docs not exceed Its 10, the charge for it shall 
bo only 3 annas 

lo countries on which money ordc rs have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows — 

Bs a 

On any sum not t xceeding £1 0 4 

„ „ 1 xceeding £1 but not exceeding 



£2 

0 

7 

£2 

£3 

0 

10 

£3 

, C4 

0 

13 

£4 

, £5 

1 

0 

£5 


1 

0 


tor each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
dots not exceed £1 the charge for it shall be 
4 annas, it it does not exoced £2 the charge 
shall bo 7 annas , if it docs not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 urn is and if it does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas 

Insurance fees ( for registered tetters and parcels 
onlij) 

hi gist ration fit 

1 01 < ach lotter, po t cird A picket of printed 
or busnn ss papt rs md s imples 3 ann is 

I in in^manu ofldtns and parcels to Adni and 
( 1 1, Ion and of litter s to Poitugutst India — 
Insui met hi snu ntioncd inula Inline! i irili 

lor insurant* of httns and partite to Burma 
I ritish Somaliland Maunhus , St yt hellt s , and 
panels lo PuittOftU'yt India 

\\ iici c the value insured does not Annas 

cxccelRs 180 4J 

l or every additional i.s 180 or 
fi action tliacof 4} 

lor insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 

Possessions and Foreign countries ( other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance is 
available 

Where the a iht insured does not Ann is 
cxcei d £ 12 4* 

For everv additional £12 or 
fraction thereof 4fr 

A< Knouledgrnent fee — 3 annaR for each 
licgistacd irtu 1< 1 uma in tlu case of registered 
aituJt additssed to Aden, Ctylon 01 Poituguc.se 
India 
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Magnitude of business in Post Office — V I* *1 1 tic s ovirl 3 mill ion insured articles 

At tin dost ot 19^30 tli( it win 101 568 valut d at 992 5 millions of iup< i s wi rc handled 

postal ofllt ials 2 3 69o post offices md 169,288 Customs dut\ aggregating about 7 2 million 
niles of mail lints During t lit year 1 180 nipt is was rt ilist d on pint Is and letters from 
million aiticles, including H million rtgistired ibioiel pensions amounting to about Its 16 6 
irtielts wt rc post* d stamps wmth Its 67 4 millions weie paid to Indian Militarv pensioners 
mil ions wt i e bold tor postil pui post s ovti40 > and nt u ly 1 5 000 lbs of epumne win sold to 

million money oidtrs ot the total vilue of tlu publu On tin list Mn e h 19 36 there were 

Its 796 millions wtre lssut d 182 thousinds ot 3,542 000 Savings Bulk accounts with a total 
Indian Postal Oidtis to tilt valut ofowrlts 9 bilanct of Its 672 > millions anel 92 100 Postal 
likhs wt le sold a sum ot Rs ls6 7 millions r lti Insuianet policies with an aggregate 
w as collated tor traelcsnnn and otlvis cm issuranet of Its 178 7 millions 

TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 


Telegraphs — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system In India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart 
raent of Commerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama 
lion of the two Departments 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912 The fundamental principles of 
tills scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Di part 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work m each Circle being transferred to tin 
Postmaster General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of uttached officers 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre 
tary of State and introduced from 1st Apnl 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director General himself, consists on the 
t ngineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant For traffio work 
there is a Deputy Director General with 
two Assistant officers In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director lor Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose These six Circles wert 
divided into twenty one Divisions eich of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle \ias formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi lhis circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the eu 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective | 


Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles The fusion was com 
pleted in March 1930 Ihe telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters General 

To h<lp the Dirt ctor Gt nt ral in the 
itlm migration of wirtltss matti rs there is a 
lhputv Dutctoi Gimril Wutltss who is 
issisted bv two oihctis 

The audit work of the Te*egraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants General 

With effect fiom 1 4 1937 Burma Circle was 
stpirittd hom tlu Indian Posts md Ttlegiaphs 
\dmmistiation It now foims part of the 
Gove mim nt of Piiimi which starteel its 
independent canti on and fiom that elite 
Inland Telegrams and Tariff — Telegrams 
sent to oi rettived from pliees in India or 
Burma or ( t v Ion are elasst d is Inland te It grams 
Ihetiritftor Inland tcltgramsis is follows — 
For delivery 
in India 

Privute and State 
Express Ordinary 
R» a Rs a 

Minimum charge 12 0 9 

I ach aelditional word ovei 8 0 2 0 1 


> or dt livery 
in Burma 
Pruati ami Stale 
I xpress Ordinary 
Rs a Rs a 

Minimum eliarge 2 4 12 

1 aili additional wold over 8 0 4 0 2 


For delivery In 
Lhasa (Tibet) 

Pwati and State 


I or delivery 
in ( e\ Ion 

Private and 
State 


Ex- 
press 
Rs a 

Minimum charge 1 8 

Each additional 
word over 12 0 2 


Ordi Ex Ordi 

nary press nary 

Rs a Rs a Rs a 
0 12 2 0 1 0 

0 1 0 3 0 2 


The address is charged for 
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Telegraph Department 


Multiple telegrams, 
or less 
Collation 


Additional charge $ 

Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram for an 

ordinary telegram 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram 
each 100 words 

4 annas 

One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele 
gram of same length 
Rs 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed 2 

If only one of tl e 
offices is closed 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed infcirmc 
dlate office an 
additional fee 
In respect of 
each such office 
or sema- / The usual in 


Ordy Defd DLT 
Rs a Rs a Rs a 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram J 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed 


Signalling by flag 
phore to or from slnis — per 
telegram 


Boat hire . 

Copies of telegrams each 100 


( The usual in 
) land charge 
) plus a fixed 
l fee of 8 an« 
Amount actu- 
ally necessary 


words or less 


Press telegrams 


4 annas 


For delivery 
in India 


Ex- 
press 
Rs a 
1 0 


Ordi- 
nary 
Rs a 
0 8 


For 

delivery 

in 

Ceylon 
Ex 
press 
Rs a 
1 0 


Minimum charge 
Each additional 5 
words over 40 In 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon 0 2 0 1 0 2 

The address is free 

Foreign Tariff — rhe charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America, etc , arc as 
follows — 

Ordy Defd DLT 
Rs a Rs a Rs a 

Europe via I R C — 

Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland 0 14 


Norway — 

Svalbard 1 7 

Other Placc3 1 4 

Bulgaria 1 5 

Russia 1 5 

1 urkey 1 5 

Czecho Slovakia 1 5 

Union of South Africa 
and S W Africa via 
IRC 1 13 0 15} 0 10* 

America via I R C — 

N A Cables 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, etc 1 11 

Manitoba 2 1 

Vancouver B C 2 3 

New York, Boston, etc 111 
Philadelphia, Washington 
etc 113 0 14} 0 10 


0 11 * 

U 10 0 7 
0 10i 0 10 
0 10} 0 7 

0 10} 0 7 


0 13} 0 9 

1 } 0 11 

1 1 } 0 12 
0 13} 0 9 


Chicago 2 

San i rancisco, Seattle, 


0 1 0 0 11 


Irish Free State 
Belgium 
Holland 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Spain 
France 


Italy CRy of the Vatican 1 
Other Offices 1 


0 7 0 
0 8 0 
0 9 0 

0 9 0 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 
0 9} 0 
0 10 } 

0 10 0 


etc 2 3 1 1} 0 12 

Buenos Aires 3 4 110 1 1} 

Rio de J ineiro 3 2 19 11 

Valparaiso 3 4 1 10 1 1} 

Jamaica 3 4 1 10 1 1} 

Havana 2 5 1 2} 0 12 

Urgent Telegrams — 

Rato double of ordinary late 
Daily Letter Telegrams— 

Minimum charge for 25 words 

Code telegrams an icu pted at 3/5 th of the 
ordinal y rate (Vide clause 425 P AT Guide) 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc 

Full lists published in Fosts and Telegraphs 
Guide 

Radio-Telegrams — For radio telegrams ad 
dressed to ships at sea from offltes in India 
and transmitted via the coist stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, K iraehi, Madras or Port 
Blair the charge is thirteen annis per word 
(ordinary) or eight annas per woid (code) in 
nearly ill cases 

Tlie following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary chargi s) for radio telegrams from 
offices in India transmitted to ships at sea 
through the coast stations mentioned m 
the preceding paragraph — 

3 otal nharge 
per word 
Ordinary Code 
Rs a Rs a 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio telegrams, ex 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below 0 13 0 8 

( 2) Radio telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy 0 8 0 5 

(3) Radio telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships 0 1 2 0 7} 
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The sender of a radio telegram may prepay 
a reply He must insert before the address 
the instruction It P followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e g % R P 7 8 This expression counts as one 
word 

DAILY LETTER TELEGRAMS 

Daily Letter Telegrams In plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
ire ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred loreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below 

The charge for a Daily Letter Telegram is 
ordinarily one third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT 

The late fee system docs not apply to Daily 
Letter telegrams and such telegrams are not 
iccepted during the closed hours of an olhee 

On Indian lines Daily Letter Telegrams aie 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams 

The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re 
stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re 
direction under orders of the addressee 

Growth of Telegraphs — At the end oi 

1897 98 there wore 50,305 miles of line xnd 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 100,441 mills of line nil hiding eibl« ami 
4 90,076 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1936 The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
357 and 97 (including 19 Radio offices) 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,P)3 

The increase in the number of pud lelcgnms 
dealt with is shown by the following figure* — 
1S97 9 s ! 19 5 ’(, 

f Pi Date 4,107,270 13,520 831 

I nl aid -(State 860 382 844 227 

[ Puss 3 .>,910 011 427 


1897 98 1935 36 

f Private 735,679 2,145,225 

Foreign St ite 9,896 29,220 

L Press 5,278 79,808 


5,754,415 17,250,738 


The outturn of the workshops during 1935-36 
represented a total value of Rs 20,82,700 
Wireless —The total number of departmental 
wireless stations open at the end of 193^ 36 was 
thirty five, vtr , Akyab Allahabad (two stations) 
Bassein, Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), 
Chcilubi, Chittagong, Delhi (two station*), 
Diamond Island, Gayi, Jodhpur Jutogh, Karachi 
(two stations) Lahore, Madras (I stations), 
Nagpur, Ormira Pa«ni Peshawar, Port Blair, 
Rangoon (4 stations), Sandheads (two pilot 
vessels), Sandoway, Tavoy and Victoria Point 
of which only Cheduba Ormara Pasni, Port 
Blair and Victoria Point booked tilegrams 
direct from the public 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and tliirtei n worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services 
The Duplex high speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis 
tactoul\ With thi scpantion ot Burma irom 
1 4 19 17, tin Wuclcss stitions it AUyab 
Bi sc in Cheduba, Diamond island Rangoon 
Sxmlowav, iuov and Vntona Point an no 
longt i uiidd tin control of t lie Indnn Posts 
mil Iiligtaplis Adnnnisti ition 

Telephones — On the 31st March 1936 
the number cl telephone exchanges establish d 
by Hi e Department was 362 witli 21 923 straight 
line connections and 4,029 extension telephones 
Of thc*e exchanges, 207 were worked depart 
mentally l he number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 43,364 eonnec t ions 

Ihe total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephone s and wireless on the 31st March 1936 
was 13,340 

Postsand Telegraphs — The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts aud Jelegraphs Department 
during and to Hie end of the year 1935 36 
w as Jt* 39,91,000 and Rs 17,52,11,000 respec 
tivcly The receipts for the year ended 31st 
March 1930 amounted to Rs 11 47,57,000 and 
cluigcs (including interest on i i pit il outlay) 
of Rs 11 47 10 000 the result bthv a uet gain 
it 47 000 
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The history of the Rubin Health departments 
in India goes back for about sixty years During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitarv condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be don# 1 but the pro 
gress of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of tile great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject The 
reason lies in the apatuy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health While the in 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanlin°ss, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places , but the village house is still often 
ill v< ntilated and overpopulated the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools , 
and the village tanks polluted, and used In 
discriminate!} for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through tin 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ’* 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop 
ed, and funds wire available In a resolution 
issued In May 21rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance This 
resolution ( Gazette of India , May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919 It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et <ieq ) and earlier editions One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
rovinces making it a subject directly responsi 
le to local control through Min ? sters J his 
condition continues und< r tin iurtln r llefoim 
\et ol 19 * > 

The Public Health Commissioner with the j 
Government of India m a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in Januar}, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers ol 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Hcilth Organisation of the League of Nations 
eoncludcd that the State effort In regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance that it lias evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu 
cation, thit it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed ’ ne quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso 
lution of 1914 that in the land of the ox eart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car 

The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 192o noted the 


introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fur 
way to maturing but that in other provinces 
with less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed But, he 
says though the picture is neither bright nor 
tiie future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section ot the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestivt 
criticism ran be met with which goes to prove 
my contention 

India s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, ht r death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2£ times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4^ times that of 
New Zealand The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import t e , plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever typhus malaria and dysentery Bhows 
(scathe Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
Tndla is one of the world s reservoirs of infec 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera The signi 
fl< incc of these facts must arids the Commi<* 
sioner, be obvious to all who think Briefly 
their implication is that India s house, from the 
public in alth point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disoider requires to bo attend 
ed to It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid 
den children of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri beri of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, >ellow fever, dengue, ankylos 
tomiasis and fllariasis can be and have been over 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation These observations are as true 
to d ly is when they were writti n 

1 he Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held In Cal 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co ordinatiug the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress There is at present no 
Public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability o f 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an 
Act is likely to bo urged in the course of tho 
revision of the Constitutional Reforms now in 
progiess 
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The following table of vital staMstics is fcak< n from the Public Health Commissioner a latest 
annual report — 


Birth Rates (per mill* ) 


Deith Rates (per miJle) 


Ptovince 

1934 

Previous 

5 years 

| 1934 

Previous 

5 ycirs 

Delhi 

37 

40 

29 

29 

Bengal 

29 

27 

23 

22 

Bihar and On si 

32 

34 

25 

24 

Assam 

to 

29 

19 

19 

United Provinces 

35 

36 

20 

24 

Punjab 

38 

41 

2b 

2b 

N W Frontier Province 

30 

28 

20 

-J 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

43 

45 

16 

12 

Madras 

35 

37 

24 

24 

loorg 

2,0 

23 

21 

24 

Bombay 

34 

37 

24 

2b 

Burma 

29 

28 

20 

19 

Ajmer Merwara 

14 

33 

29 

2b 

British Indl i 

34 

35 

21 9 

24 


Mortality during 1934 

Chief Causes of Mortality — There are flirt e main classes of fatal diseases specific f( vers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases Intestinal and skin pirasites 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the numroer of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
1 itis per 1,000 during 1934 — 

D — Deaths R— Ratio per millc <* 


— 

■ - 


_ 



l)\sentcr> 

Respir i 

1 All 

Province 


Cholera 

Small pox 

PI iguo 

levois 

and 

torv 

other 





Di irrlio a 

| Dist vst s 

1 c uises 

Is W I P 

fD 

LR 


61) 

1 


40,^73 
16 8 

285 

1 

3,151 

1 > 

4,741 

1 9 

lunjib 

ri) 

178 

1,692 

s,009 

461 117 

12,411 

55 >70 

111), >3s 

ut 


1 

3 

18 7 

5 

2 1 

4 4 

Delhi 

rr> 

Lit 

19 

22 

2 

10 457 
15 7 

800 

1 2 

4 180 
6 7 

1,279 
4 9 

U Provinces ^ 

rD 

Lit 

31,90 1 
0 

1 4,M7 

1 

47,688 

9 

970 289 
19 2 

18 140 
4 

4 6, 5b 7 
» 

lb ) 690 
3 1 

Bihar andl 

r i) 

57 289 

30 310 

5,411 

t>70 389 

-3 481 

7 118 

1^7,371 

Orissa 1 

l R 

1 5 

8 

1 

17 1 

b 

_ 

4 S 

Bengal 

ro 

Ut 

50 742 
1 0 

8 296 
2 

1 

761,492 

15 

51,947 

l 1 

8 > 11 1 
1 7 

-14,-96 
4 2 

< P <fc Berar^ 

r d 
LR 

27 >29 

1 7 

-282 

1 

967 

1 

102 119, 
18 6 

3^ 075 

4 > 181 
2 s 

161 184 
9 9 

Bombay 

^R 

1 1,362 

6 

5,j 16 

11 307 
G 

201,405 
8 9 

26 )01 

1 2 

l0o,56S 

4 7 

189,852 
8 4 

Madras 

f"D 

Lit 

18,158 

4 

18,088 

4 

2,358 

o2, 050 
6 9 

97 844 
2 1 

1 07 742 
2 3 

oo7 “29 
11 8 

< oorg -j 

ro 

1 

45 

10 

2 801 

177 

152 

610 

it 


> 1 

1 

17 

1 1 

9 

3 7 

4ss im 

fD 

R 

1,904 

20(> 


101,779 
J2 4 

S 195 
1 

6,440, 

0 

>7,177 
4 5 

Burma 


822 

1 

1,601 

1 

2 318 
2 

94,167 
7 D 

5 OH 

4 

12 991 
1 

132 617 
10 6 

Ajmer Mer / 

I) 

1 

438 


1 1 939 

423 

1 71 > 

1 990 

wara 1 

R 


8 


20 8 

7) 

3 

t 5 

Biitish India-/ 

‘I> 

It 

199 7l'8 
7 

83 928 
3 

80,131 

3 

3,9)7,077 
14 4 

2sa 110i 
1 

4^ > 018 
1 8 

1 767,272 
6 4 


Statistical health reports for all India are nlwiv s inevitably submitted aic belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which retunio have to be collated 
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rile Public llcilth (ommissionti m hib 
moat iei tilth published it port which court 1 us 
the >car J934, shows tin density of population 
per squiro milt throughout lndu to avtiagi 
310, the mf entile moitality 187 pti 1 000 and 
tht Mtal indt\ 1>> h He points out tint 
tlu death rate and the infantile mmlilitv 
rate were both higher md tl i birth 1 ite 
lower than in the prt tiding \eai Stuli 
Hut t nations in the Ktonlal litis must be 
txputtd unthr out preai nt^stein of ugisti it 1011 
and too much stuns should not bi 1 lid upon 
them Jhe tnnual lmreisc of 0 ptr inillc 
Is vu 11 below tilt high figure ot 14 it <01 did 
in 10 it but Hut tuition in this ligun also 
»rt ift iturt of Indii sst itistns Ihcpiimipk 
n lists of dtith show comp u iti\ely htth 
thnu^t i \< e pt tint thokii <k iths yuii almost 
thru turns as mm\ 111 19o4 is m l‘i > 3 and tlu 
do tills from h\eis aic shown to be 400 000 
hu.lnr tli in in 10 t j 

\giin, pointing out that bnth rdts d< dli 
rati^ ind (bt liki u m India tompikd iiom 
1 words known to In intoinphU md uuuuiiti 
mil k minding us tint populition is t nunui ittd 
at tin u lulls is tlu ohIy h turrit pint oi 
information on which in lndi 1 opinion t onu min- 
vit il st itistus tan bt bistd tlu J’ubln Hi iltli 
Commissioner tmns to tilt gi mtv of tlu position 
uism^ fre>m tlu tout inut d high 1 di of nitm il 
increase in tin populition md di * Is putnuluh 
with th» pi obit m of food supph Hi siYstlut 
ague ult uni rt st in his lontinuoush showing 
tin wa\ to min is< d vn Ids tiorn thi soil md 
tint hi the piismt stnti ot 0111 know lid -a 
it is not sutlicitnt po-dtmh to issut tied foul 
pioduction t nmot kup pm with populition 
Inina e Hi dielins tint * It him li tin it is 
1 Mdente of with spit idundti initiition in indn 
thin is no tndtnti tint tin i\ot is woist 
fid now than fount rl\ hut i\m lu si\s 
it tood production kiips pm with populition 
increase Iniln in ids inort thin tins \ 
higlnr atmilud of livnv with ill tint this 
bungs in tin w i\ ofimpioud lie iltli md wilt in 
is 1 picssmg nnd which t m onh bt obt until 
in i pudominmth Hgmultui il eountiy by i 
i onsidt 1 ibli intreist in tood pi oil in turn 01 1 

pi on 011 lit 1 d drop 111 the annuil ininmuit ol 
population 

1 lit n is In si\s 1 consult! tbit Miluim ot 
opinion among Uiom qunlitud to jiuht tint tin 
igt of hunks it nnrniLt is rising 1 timhmv 
whuli is iali ii In t < d to n (line futility and time 
ton lolowu tin butli 1 ite 

In the it pint of tht J’ublit Hi iltli ( ommission 
er foi 1933 it w is stated tint b\ 1‘) 11 it 1 
eonsiiYitiM istunati tin populition ot Indn 
will piolnblj consider lbh txuid 1 tigun of 
400 millions Since thin istinntis ln\t bun 
madi by Hi llaja oi tin All Indn Institute 
of HYgieni and 1’nblic He iltli ( ah utt 1 , ol tin 
probabk popuhltion of Jndn in 1041 

using time methods I lu Public Hi illh 

( ommibsionei quotes liis results wlutli an is 
follows — 


(1) Assuming tint the rite ot lmnist 
in the pi nod 1031 il will be repi did the 
eiiunmitid misiis population of 353,837,778 
m 10J1 will bi 390, 3^8 583 by J911 

( 3 ) 'Ibt glow tli of population m i country 
is dt ti 1 mint il b\ louilutois the biith and death 
rates md tlu figuustoi immigi it mu and cimgra 
lion Mi^i ttiou ns ei isedtobt ot im gn it un 
pmt mu in mcw of ustuctions tl it Invi bun 
pi mil on tin admission ot Tnduns in<o etlwi 
lountins Huiiiip flu die uk, 1931 il the 
out w aid bilmte of nugi ition was lbout a 
million mil tluu quaitus onh ibout 5 pr 
tint of tin tot il inm im oi m 11 J y >1 millions 
(luiiiigtlu (tin \1\1s J In both lati 111 Juitisli 
lndi 1 li is be 1 n sti td\ fi oui tin bt ginning oi the 
untuiY wink tin di ith late his shown a tin 
dun \ to du hm dining the pist tin 01 twilvi 
>i»is Iking tin spwitii moit ilit v i itis u 11 
1 1 1 tul ioi ^.iow tli ot popul it ion it h is bu n shown 
tli t tlu tn nd is downw mis im both si vi s it 
ill igi pi 1 lods ic\i 1 ]>t (*0 and be \ ond, dining tlu 
uus 1034 to 10 > > I’d sons mil t>0 md oui 
constitute onh ibout 4 pti tint oi tlu totil 
popul it 1011 ol tin tountiy md I >1 haj 1 tluri 
ton thinks th it it is s iii to issunu ti it it k 1st 
in tlu limmdnti lut iui tlu lowmil dtith 
late is likilv to pel 1st W In n ,-iowth is not 
ihu utilised 1»\ Moknt Ihu tuitions short term 
imdutioiis ot snthen nt iuuiky tan be obtained 
b\ tin us« ot i qu it 10ns which h im no 311st ifii 1 
I ion 1 \u i»t t h it tin \ di stu In ]> 1 t 1 v t nts satis 
tietonh lo the li-inis toi ml mil inmisi 
iiuvis of intii isiiiw,l\ lnulu 1 oidii wm fitful 
b\ i’lolissoi U A 4 j s] u 1 s method of littm 
iigussKiii 1 im s md is it w is sun (hit tin 
stiii-lit Inn md suond oubi puiboli gi\i 
In ttu lits thin tlu imtiii ill itch lughti oru s 
tin i\p((l<d men isis m populition between 
10 1 mil 1 0 41 is mm 11 b\ tin i two i ill vis 
win iikulitid On Ihi assumption that tin 
1 iti oi mm iai in Jniti li Indn to which iloiu 
tlu luimsiilitid w is ipplu 1 1 ili to tin whole 
ol tin uiuntn IM J» ij » 1 stinnti d tlu popul t 
t ion m 1041 to be 401 43-517 is givtn 1 >y tlu 
1 1 1 if. hf lun md uOO, 5-3 174 by tin etond 
01 dt 1 pu ibol 1 

( >) li\ lifting 1’ioii s 01 l’i ill s logistit 1111 v< 
to tlu i muni rated populations of India foi tin 
u usus u us 1873 19 J tomctul for tddition 
ottmitoiY mdiinpioMim ntsin u nsii nuthods 
1 il mg 1 it) millions md <>00 millions is tin 
lowu md uppi 1 limits tin logistic uuu gius 1 
vi i\ low 1 iti ot -gowth vi/ 4 50 pi t till! 
toi tin tm m us 19 tl 11 md 111 txpieti'l 
populition by 1911 of 308 , 9-3 o 03 

Ilu I'libln Ik iltli f onunissioru r commi nt n 
on tin si iali ul it ions siys In eonsiduin 
tin 11 ults of tlu tluu nuthods then tin h 
I it Ik doubt tint tlu pit diction gun b\ th 
logistii tin m is 1 gi i\i untie 1 t stimatt and tk 0 
the igmu of 400 millions nuntioiud m 1 » < 
uaisupoitis subjutto ibnoiin il visit if inns 
ol 1 pub unis 01 f unim s, hkil> to bt mu th' 
m u k 
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Natunl inm^cs iccrumg from except births It irricel out in all the Provinces) to 19a0 and 
o\er d< itlis for eh<rnnial pi nods from 1881 for individual from 1920 to 1934 are given 
(since w lien rcgi trition of births his been (in the following tible — 



Annin 1 number 

l.n til 
rate 

Annual number 

Death I 
rate 

Annual exe ess 
of births 


of 1 irths 

p m 

of deaths 

p m 1 

over deaths 

1871-1880 

.Not available 


3,540,202 

* 

20 


1881-J890 

4,565,687 

7,174,094 

24 

a, 058,578 

26 

492 891 

1891-1000 

H 

6,662,417 

31 

512 227 

1901-1010 

8 501 136 

58 

7,6d7,51 J 

14 

033,623 

lOJi-lOjO 

8,810 018 

>7 

8 142 364 

34 

667,654 

1021-1930 

8, 145 164 


6,347,063 

26 

1,09a, 301 

] 926 

8,305,679 


6 460,610 

27 

1,91 >,069 

1027 

8 >16,706 

I> 

6,009 729 

25 

2 506,077 

1028 

8 882 57 

37 

6 180,114 

26 

2 702 459 

J 020 

8,565, m 

36 

G 276 59 1 

26 

2 207 950 

1 0 A) 

8,600,714 

36 

6 481,440 

27 

2,207,265 

10 U 

9,1 *5 890 

3 > 

6 615 090 

2 > 

2 a 20 701 

19 >2 

9,05 4 506 

'4 

5 805 666 

22 

1 218 840 

1033 

9,678 876 

36 

0 096 787 

22 

3,582 589 

1034 

0 288,^97 

u 1 

0,856,244 

24 9 

2,412,653 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY 

Gua nil 1J(, lift Ualiblti s of Du British Army m India daring the year 

I invalids 

Invalids Invalids finally 
Deaths | sent Discharged discharged 
Home I in India |in United 
Kin gd om 
Ratio I 
No | per 1 

1 0(,0 I 


10 14 


Admissions 


Avenge 

Constantly 

sick 


j 

-* £ 


h etiol 

1 

Ratio 


Ratio l 

Ratio 



Ko j 

P' r 

No 

per 

No 

per 

No 

pci 

> 



1 0(0 


1 ( 00 


1 000 1 

1 000 

< 'Hirers 


1 ,006 

420 2 

16 

G 81 

17 

15 78 



l.i it l h Other 

5 J,4-0 

11,216 

571 1 

U1 

2 22 

511 

9 6A 



11 inks 










lliitisli Oth< i 

1,180 

1, >9b 

111 (> 

10 

2 2o 

aO 

12 50 



h inks wives 










llriti h Othei 


848 








Hanks wives 






, 



— paituution 









1 

Drills h Other 

CD 

_> 

2,076 

209 6 

82 

1181 

16 

2 31 


1 

hanks clnl 









1 

1 

dicn 










Others 


2 3 >0 


20 


50 



J 


R itio 

No per 
1 000 


a4 05) 

,411 13 

47 23 
33 22 

64 95 

67 17 


14 5> 
2 r > 93 

10 54 


9 37 


Anioiu utficii'-' oi (he Rnti h \imv in Indii 
129 2 pt i thoiismd oi stiengtli weic idnnttcd 
to liospit il dining the veni compiled with 
lj.7 s in 10.’ I lie i c win 16 deitlis giving a 
r it io of 6 83 pi i Ihousiml compiled with 
18 md (.37 in io > u Hit avenge con 
stmllv sn k in hospital w is 11 0» oi 
J 1 50 pci thousind ol st length as com]>arcd 
with 91 oi 14 a0 per 1,000 in the preceding 
veil lime wcie 1 J54 or 577 6 pci 1,000 
tic ilc d as out patients 

Oi Hutish soldie is U 246 oi 574 1 pci 1 000 
wen idnnttcd to hospital compaied with 
609 6 in 1933 and 580 5 in 1013 lhcrc wuc 


1 121 soldici dcatls or 2 22 per thousand of the 
stiengtli compircd with 2 96 pel thousind in 
! 1933 llic most import int causes of mortality 
among soldici s were — 


Local injuries 

27 

Rencral injuries 

17 

Pneumonia 

11 

Enteric group of lovers 

17 

i he number sent home 

as invalids was 511 


oi 0 39 pel thousand of the stiength compared 
with 503 or 9 15 per thousand in 1933 
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\ 1110 m, Honun ami iliilelien (Bntisli Otiei. 
It inks) 1,$9<> woinon or 11 0 pet Ihousmd ot 
tin stn lUtli wui idmitte d to liospit il e ompued 
with 1 ins 01 ill 2 pi 1 thuusiml 111 1931 Ot 
the ilulclrui 2 077 01 200 g pn thousand of the 
strength win admitted to hospit il, complied 
with 1,887 or 28 1 9 in 19 j3 


lh< pimupal cause of admission to hospital 
troops win tonsihtis of whielv there were 2>9 
cases diseases next in oidei belli}? bronchitis 
with 184 ciscs, dvsenteiy 100 dnriliera 145, 
malarii 140 constip it ion 70 et llulit is 62, 
measles GO, pneumonia 62, entuitib 50, 
inanition 3a 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1934 


! 

x: 

OD 

a 

Admissions 

Deaths 

Invalids . 
1 sent 
to U K 1 

Invalids 
discli irged 
in India 

Average 

constantly 

sick 

— 

(-4 

tfl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 •“* 

73 tH 

22 0 , 

* 

0 

y 

Ratio 
per 1 000 

0 

* i 

Ratio 
per 1,000 

0 

& 

Ratio 
per 1,000 

0 

1 ^ 

Ratio 
per 1,000 

Othce rs 

2 097 

703 

335 2 

<i 

4 29 

b 

2 80 



23 3o 

11 13 

Indian R inks 

117,27b 

51 13 < 

4 »b 8 

250 

2 10 



609 

5 62 

1,919 39 

lb 14 

Followeis 

- > 741 

7 b 12 

2 y >7 (. 

120 

l 49 



107 

4 00 

279 29 

10 44 

Otheis * 

f 

2 r > j9 






80 





* Includes R smists Ineinn iuntoml lorn R<>\ il Jiidim Mu me, i ml nil St etc loices 
It A. 1 (.minus md remioners 


The ldmis ion 1 ite ot olhuibsiek in liospit il foi 10 >4 w is 2 pel tlioiisind of stiength is 
(ompiieJ with 34> r > 111 ion Among soldie is r »4 1>> 01 1 >0 s p« 1 thmisiiid ot strength were 
idmiUeel to hospital coni]nieel with <10 0 pel t lions end in 19_>> lime w is thus a eluie esc 
of j 4 1 per thousiml on tin 19M iuins lht eh »th 1 it e nnong ludiin soldieis dmmg 10>4 
w is 2 10 pa thousmd is uiinst 2 19 pe i thousiml ill 10 > > 


LEPROSY IN INDIA 


It Is 1 \eeceiingly dilhcult to give am thin* 
appro uliui,, in iccui etc estimate ot the totiJ 
nuiul er of ieper» in the Indian Lmpire toeltv 
lipiosv h is > *< 1 11 known 111 Indn ten on 1 3 000 
\i in In 1021 win n e < 1 ijsiis w ism iih , 1< pios\ 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
insanity and do it mutism and the supposed 
number of le jeers was tabulated along with 
these lht number counted was 102 513 as 
against 100 094 in 1911 But it was iceo^msed 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
me re than the more adeauced cases and that 
possibly a majoi ity of this number were the beg 
eing and pauper lepers who are uaos all over tin 
1 ountrv Dr h Muir, M l) , P R 0 s , the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
1 ropical Medicine, said that recent ligurca 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there ari roughly from a half to one million 
People in India suffering irom Iepro v 

Early in the jeer 1024, the British Lmpire 
] eprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H R H I he Prince of Wales 
as Pitron the Viseount Chelmsford as Chair 
man of the General Committee and H E the 


Vietrov of India as one of the Vice Presidents 
hollowing Its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
trcitment of leprosy H E the Viceroy felt 
th it the time was auspicious lor the inauguration 
ind carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
1 he objeet of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
irom India 

His 1‘xcellency Invited ceitain gentlemen' 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
( ouneil of the Association which he formally 
inaugur ited at a public meeting in Delhi on 
I the 27th January 192a 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso 
eiation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
reah7ations amounting to over Rs 20,00,000 
which was Invested in the end of 1928 The 
Investments amounted to Rs 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000 

The policy and principles of the British 
1 mpire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
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are expressed in its 'Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti leprosy campaign 
in India' which was published in 1926 This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri 
ite method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible , 

(b) any attempt to impose forcible segrega 

tion w ould drive patients, parti 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease to 
conceal their misfortune and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 

(3) The majority of the ad\anccd cases arc 
not highly infectious and arc less amenable 
to treatment while the early case3 in which 
the disease has made but little outward 
manifestation can be controlled by treatment 

(4) 1 he strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases 

The Indian Council thertfore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers strongly reconi 
mended that the efforts of the Provincul Com 
mittees should, for the present at least, hi 
concentrated upon the estibhshment of 
dispensaries to seive the following objects — 

BLINDNESS 

Ml o\cr the F ist and m f ict in most tropical 
and sub tropical countries blindness is very 
prevalent and only of recent years hue people 
begun to realise tint much of this blindness 
can be rehc\ui and still more of it it not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken be 
irevented In I gypt, renowned for its suffer 
ngs from blindness it was i gitt of some £ t3 000 
mide by Sir Ernest ( asscl it the beginning oi 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service whioh begin under th f 
guidance of Mr MaoC illen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
i year Northern Africa, Turkey Push 
India and China are all countrhs where there is 
i very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western inedieine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations There is a greit 

trachoma belt extending from China into 
Eastern Europe stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher st indard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
I uropean nations have attained 

India is in this great Blindness Belt Acc ord 
ing to the last census returns there are 480 000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 800 millions That is an incidence of 
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(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
Instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infect! 
ous and less remediable and so 
ib) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor 
trinities for infecting the next g< nt ra 
tions will become fewer 

Tlu Council s main work dining tlio first 
several years of its life lus been organisation 
and plmning and the outlining of a progrimme 
of woik viricd by tin sell (tion of the most 
fruitful soils for c\p( nnu ntation m methods 
of work One viluahie piodmt of its utivitics 
is the tict tint tile leper is hc< oimng less 
prone to hide his (list is< and tlu ic is m increase 
of gene ral inte h ^ t in tlu subject 
The survey figures published by the Council 
have Mouse el inueh inteiest throughout India 
and miny Pi ovine ml («ove mine nts give glints 
in aiei for asy luius home s uid clinics through 
the ge ne realty ottlie Coune il uid ot tlu ( ileutt i 
School of J iopie il Me die liu trvimng in modern 
methods of tre atmuit is give n to doe tors sent up 
by all Proviue os and s< ve 1 il indiin St »te sand 
tine v in turn piss on the ir ti lining to otlms m 
the 11 own parts of the eoimiry I lie ( ileutt i 
School commented lepi os \ ie < itehin 1920 isstill 
continuing it md ins obtained most valuable 
results ruitment lias eonsequentlv impioveel 
and eailv < ises ate moic ie ulily coming ioiwaid 
than formerly 

Uis Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council the Ducetor < eneral it 
flic IMS the ( htinuan oi the ( ovcining 
Sarelir Bahadur Pahvant Singh Pun the 
Honorary Secretirv 

IN INDIA 

l£ totally blind to every thousand of the popu 
lation But the census figures ire notoriously 
defective and in sevtral districts a spc< nl count 
has he cn m ide ot the totally blind a nd w lie rever 
this his been done the census figures have 
been found to be much too low I bus in the 
Nisik district an incidence of it least 4 per 
thousand was found as ignnst the tensus figure 
ot 1 74 Tn Ititnagiri nil incidence of 1 r > 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7 
in Bijipur 2 C »s against 0 7 in the United 
Provine cs a Deputy Commissioner hid a count 
miele and found no less thin 9 per thousand 
Tn Pal an pur 7 per thousand was found If 
as is not unlikely this sort of uror of under 
estimation in the census re port is general then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose thit the real 
number of totally blind persons m Indi a is more 
like 14 millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns 

These ire the figures for totil blindness and 
they by no me ius gi\e the lull picture 
tor they include only totally blind of both eves 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who from negle ctcd eye diseases arc partially 
or even ncarlv blind and whose happiness 
and effh iency are thus greatly iinpnretl J ho 
term ‘ blinelnees lias a ilifforent interprets 
tion in every country In i report on the Pre 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
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of Red Cross Societies these different mterpre 
tafcions are shown In the United States blind 
ness is defined as *' inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses , or for illiter 
ates, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness , and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see Angus 
at a distance of one metre If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
In India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less d imaged vision 
the result of eye disease It appears not un 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition ot 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight 
Associations known as " Blind Relief" Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India m conjunction with Government 
hospitals to alleviate this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors m Indn is not on 
ously small and those there are stiy mostly 
in the large towns The Assocntions work 
by means of travelling hospitals which brim, 
relief to the villages in the rural areas Ihcy 
also work by means of truned villige workeis 
whose duty it is to find out the ‘ hidden blind 
and get them to the medical (tntre for relief 
to find outcases of small pox (a constant source 
of blindness in children) , to inspee t new born 


children for the detection of ophthalmia neona 
fcorum to k^ep registers of all blind and pirtly 
blind persons and persons sufluing from eye 
disease, and to treit in the villiges simple 
cases ot conjunctivitis or soio eyes Since 
their in< option the Associitions hive bton the 
moans of restoring sight to thousinds of blind 
people and of pre\entmg blindness in mmy 
thousands more The work is capible of 
indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisation has been shown 
The All-India Blind Relief Association — 
(The Green Stai Society) exists to co ordinate 
and centralise the various Assouations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work It is under 
the patron ige of the Governor of Bombay and 
his tor its life President Mr C G Henderson 
(late ICS) who founded ind man igcd for 
many yeirs all the branch Assex ations working 
in Western India It is iflllntcd to the Intel 
nation il Association for the Prevention ot 
Blindness, which has its headquaHe rs in 1’ iris and 
was formed on September 1 4th 1929, under the 
auspices of the leiguc of Red Cros*> Sex u tics 
and the American Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness The Orgimsing Secret iry is It 
Crawford Hutchinson II e Town Hall Bornbav 
Considerable piogie ss w is m ule in JO J4 with 
i scheme which the iinliin Bed ( o^s So<iet\ 
is cirrung out in co ope i if ion with the N if ion il 
Institute tor the Bluiel 1 onelon ten tinning 
teaelicrs in the pie vent ion e»t e \ e dis< me I he 
Nation il institute give £><) lor oigini in<_ 
e \ e (muses foi flu ft ulurs n el U 20 loi tut 
eiistiibut ion of lit e i il in t (musts ot msinit 
t ion are be ing oiginisol end gene ill piblinty 
done 
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Amongst the most pressing problems of In 
dias health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and Infant mortality The figures lor 
maternal mortality are not accurately known 
but they are certainly not less thun 10 pe r 
thousand live births olten more It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare moveimnt 
which owes much to the \11 India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League Initiated by Lady Chelms 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cr iss Society 
wlnrh aims at gradually establishing a net 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
laigti towns in India The amalgam ition oi 
these two Bodies which has taken placi form 
ing the Maternity and Cliild Welfare Bureau 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the ■ 
work In all the great centres of population 
work is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of all. Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers But such is the magnitude of th» 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under 


| taken, if any appreciable reduction is to lx 
made in tin app tiling mortality of young 
! (hildren 

Centres of Activity aio organised on a 
provinciil basis, though the vauous provinces 
diffir consideiably m the n tun of th (work 
undertaken md the unoimt of organic it ion 
displayed It is noli worthy that the woik is 
most co ordin ited and most uiprge tnally cairn d 
on whcic thcie aie persons appointed undir 
the Dim tois of Rubin Heilth whose xpccnl 
duty it is to losti r ( luld Weltare wtivitks 

I he oire needed by tin vms md ehildmi 
of s< poys in the Indian Army is being 
mere isingly rt ths< d md nowheu mote than 
in the units themselves Jlu result h is bun 
in tlu list few yuirs the opening of much 
work in this direction Much of if is juirelv 
metlK il work whieh in the ibsenee offimilns 
hospitals for the Jndim soldiiis is i necessity 
But genuirn child welfuc activities aie also 
present in some centres mmy of them is isted 
by the M & C W Bureau fndim Red Cross 
Society whidi his undertaken the organising 
work in plaeeof the Lady Bird wood Army ( Inlet 
Welfare Committee A lemarkibU featuic ot 
this movement is the k» ( nnf ss of iht men tliem 
selves to ml it realising as they do tin benefit 
to their own women and ( hihlnn There aie 
now very few cantonments win re some work 
of this kind is not going on 
So far all the Bcnpmes havo devoted then 
attention to educating women in the elements 
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of motbcrci lft and if tempting to picservc babies to perish every year and to convince 
inf mt lives and improvo child health In a them of the equally important fact that a high 
1 ind of so many 1 mguages and superstitions death rate always spells also a high damage 
progn ss will necessarily be slow and India has rate of sickly, under developed, incompetent 
jet to decide whether she will work intensively eltbena 

and try to rear a few well developed children as The mitermty and Child Welfare Bureau, 
nr as adolescence or extensively attempt to which works in cornice tion with the Indian 
bring a large number of infants through the lt<d Cross bocicty, spent a laige pioportion 
first critical months, only to have them perish of its funds in 1914 on education it maintained 
it a later stage from the many ills that childhood tluee schools for training health -visitors, plus 
is heir to in a land of great poverty under two niusery schools Assistant < wa8 also 
nourishment epidemics and famine In Western given to the Welfare Ctntic whith piovidcs 
lmds the Child Welfare Movement has no more lit Id work for the studt nts taking the Diploma 
in irked characteristic than its inability to stop m Mitunity and (luld Welfare at the All 
expanding Its ramifications know no bounds Indn Hygunc Jnstitufc at Calcutta Ihe 
Its inevitable corollaries arc endless and like Buie ui provides i centrH adviser on tin subject 
ihe banvan tree it will no doubt in India also ind thus helps to ordinate woik in different 
dt veloj) innumerable fresh roots medical super provinces Hie Aictom Mtmoiial Scholarship 
vision dental clinics better housing, open air I und is t trrnarkcd for the tr lining of indigenous 
T>1 1 j grounds otc etc But these are not yet and other nudwivts 

Its preliminary task is to educate the mother* Director Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million I Di Jean M Orkney, w ms 

INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

When the war first broke out, what is gene- 2 The care of thoso suffering from Tubcr- 
i dlv tt rmtd Bed Cross work was undertaken in culosis, having regard in the first place to 
Indi i and Mesopotamia by the St John Ambul soldiers and sailors, whether they have oon- 
uue Association and by a number of provincial tracted the disease on active service or not 
organisations working on independent lines 3 Child welfare 

l rom August 1916 the central work was taken 4 Work parties to provide the neeessaiy 

ovtr by the Indian Branch of the Joint War garments, etc for hospitals and health instltu 
Committee of the Order of St Tohn of Jerusalem tions in need of them 

and the British Bed Cross Society The final 5 Assistance required in all branches of 

r< jiort of that Committee shows that up to nursing health and welfare work, ancillary to 
Tune 1920 its total receipts amounted to any organisations which have or may come 
ha 1,77,85,710 of which some 17 lakhs had into being in India and which are recognised 
been contributed by the British lied Cross by the Society 

Society It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso 6 Horae Service Ambulance Work 

potamm, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 7 Provision of comforts and assistance to 

Wa/mstan Expedition In Mesopotamia and members of His Majesty’s Forces whether on 

indn combined it had spent on Red Cross the active list or demobilised 

objee ts in all about 117 lakhs Die Society his five grades of subscribing 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the Members, namely, Honorary Vice Presidents 
loliowmg circumstances In the summer of Pitrons, Vie c Patrons, Members and Associate 
1919, an invitation had been received to join Members Their respective subscriptions an 
the International 1 eaguc of lied Cross Socie ti* s Us 10,000 Us 5,000, Ils 1,000, Ils 12 annually 
hiving for its object the extension of Red Cross or a consolidated payment of Its 150 and any 
w e>rk in the sphere of purely civil activity thing between Re^ 1 and Rs 5 annually or 
l hough there was t lie n no formally constituted consolidated payment of Its 50 At the end of 
I ed Cross bocicty in India, the invitation was 1933 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
iccepted thus giving India a distinct position various grade s 

in a world widi League of humanitarian societies To stimulate inte rest in tho ums and objt cts 
\ Bill to constitute an Indian lied Cross Society of the Society amongst the future geueritions 
vsas introduced by four Claude Hill m the Im a Junior Red Cross moveme nt has been insti 
pcrial Legislative Council in March 1920, and tuted which embraces the student populition 
i ul\ passed into law as Act XV of 1920 This The Punj ib Provincial braueh has take n the lead 
MX handed over tho balance of the Joint W ir in furthering this movement Other provinces 
< ommittcc to the new Societv, ami authorised arc now following suit and at the end ot 1931 
it not only to direct the utilization for war thenumbciof members was 252,941 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but Constitution — His Excellency the Viceroy 
also to devote the interest, as far as possiblo, for is President of the Society The Managing 
• i Ml purpose As conte mpl itc 1 in tho Act oi Bodv ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 

^institution of the Socntv, P* activities art nominated by the President and 25 members of 
eoinpletch ele eentiali7ed, and art being carried the Society of whom 12 are the Vice Presidents 
mi through twcnt> two Provincial and btitc nominated bv Provincial or State Brandies 
I ruuclma under which there are numerou sub 8 elected by the Society at tbe Annual General 
lir mclics Meeting from among the members of the Societj 

The objects on which the funds of the and 6 nominated by the President 
^oeiety may K spent in — Hu pie sent Uiauniui oi the Managing Bodv 

I Tbe cure of the sick and wounded men of is bir 1 inest Bunion Kin c s l , I c s and 
Bis Majesty s lorees whether still on the the Oiganising bccittar>, Miss Noiah Hill, 
active list or demobilised A. n K t 
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St John Ambulance Association 


Finances — lhe operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
w itli a capital investment of the face value of 
its 50,33,000 and Rs 8,01,500 3 6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts The Society has 
since invested further funds in various securities 
and its fi nanus it the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of appro xira itely Rs 07J likhs The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 


is 3 £ lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis 
tnbutabie under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to tho Central ‘ Our Day ’ Fund 
A most useful and piomising aspect of tin 
full m Rid (‘loss boon tv is the organisation 
of a junioi blanch, which has attuned great 
populmt\ , especially in tin l’unjib whero also 
I it li is gl idly been taken up in girls schools 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Indian Council ) 


J he St John Ambuluict lssomtion was 
founded m 1S77 bv tin Oulu of tin Hospitil 
of St John of T( lusalun in Lngland, ind has 
for it objects — 

(a) lhe instruction of p< rsons in rendu mg 
Inst Aid in c ist s of accident oi sudden illness 
ind in the transport of tho siek and injuiid 

(b) The instruction of persons in the clonic n 
tir\ punciples indpuctice of nursing ind ilso 
of hv^iene and sunt ition, especially of a sick 
room , 

(c) lhf T»i inuf letun , and distribution by s lie 
or prese ut ition of ainbul met lnateml ind the 
formation of unlmlaiite depots in mines, fic 
tones, md oth» i centiesof industi> md trillic , 

(d) lie Or^ mis it ion of Ambulmee Corps 
J m did Irampoit ( orps, and Nursing toips 

(e) And gtnrrallv the pioniotion of in^tiuc 
tion ami e mviiu out of woiks foi the iclicf of 
suite l mg of the sie k and injiued in pc aee and 
w ir linkpe ndentl> of ekiss, nationalit}, or 
denonun ition 

An Indian Council of the Association w is 
ceuistituteei on i re gill u bisis in 1910 It has 
since issued over 300,000 eeitiilcates of pro 
lieu ney in lust Aid, Home Nuising Home 
Hvgienc and Samtilion ind over 10,000 tokens 
such as \oiichcis Medallions labels and Pen 
dints for spend piofieienev in those subjects 
J lu object of tiie Associ ition is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject 
m itte i of instruction given at the classes 


(piddle s the pupil to uloptsueh mcasuies as may 
be idv mt ige ous jiending the doctor s arrival, or 
timing the intervals between his visits 

Duiing the m ir 1934 27 821 persons attended 
1 801 comse s of instruction in lirst Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 17,722 qualified for the Associations 
eeitiliedes H»,200 in bust Aid 910 in 

Home Nuising, 4 >0 in Hjgiene and 102 in 
bind it ion A new comse, Domestic Jfvgu no 
md Mothereiift, intiodiiecd in 1932 atfriited 
S clisses with i 47 emdidateb of whom 114 
quildied 

The Assoti ition lias five grides of members, 
n ime lj P diems, Honor iry Councillors, Llfo 
Membets Annual Mcmbeis and Annual Asso 
nates ihtir rcsj>ective subscriptions are 
Rs 1,000, Rs 500, Jts 100, Rs 5 and Rs 2 

lhe income of the Indian Council at head 
qu irte rs consists primarily of interest on se curi 
ties, a ti\( d iimual grant from (xovernment fees 
tor certificate s and membership subscriptions 

J he ll I \e e 11< m le s the Viceroy and the 
Muehioness ol 1 mlitligow ind His Lxeellenev 
tin toiiini meld in ( iuef is Piesiehnt, Lidv 
J’lesielcnt and (lnu linn ie spe etivelv, with J7 
mcmbeis foim the Indian ( oune ll lhe generil 
business of t lit lndnn Council is eonelueted l>y 
m hMcutive (omnidtee of which tlu Hon bl< 
bn I'rnest Hendon, let , t s i rn its, 
is tiie (liuinun, Miss Noiali Hill, All c 
the (Jeneial bceietaiy 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA 


lhe accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate In the 
Indian State* the condition of affair 1 ? is even 
worse, for with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
mental hospital at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals inexistence so tint persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi 
sion exists for any kind or treatment According 
to the last Census (1931) out of a total popula 


tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000 In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000 In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the * feeble minded * , an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India 
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For the care of the 120,304 inganes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 9,518 Hence only one person in 
eight out of the total insane population can 
obtain accommodation in institutions which 
exist especially for thur care and treatment In 


fact the avail ibli institutions were overcrow did 
to tlu cxttnt of 42 per rent 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province duung 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died — 


Provinces 

as 

c £ 

H 

Admitted and 
readmitted 
during the year 

] Total Population of 1 
1 Mental liospit ils 

l 1 

'S 

“as 
e8 ® 

T3 

Daily average 

il 

og 

oW 

Males 

m 

<u"rj l 

Total 

O S3 

CO O 

5 

5 

j Strength 

| Sick 

5 95 

S3 

Assam 

1 

164 

097 

144 

841 

121 

23 

(»87 

00 

291 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 

108 

1,272 

412 

1,684 

84 

45 

1,487 

« 9 

5 

United Provinces 

3 

469 

1,610 

443 

2 053j 

449 

158 j 

1,550 

134 

77 

Punjab 

1 

391 

1 181 

298 

1 4 9 

128 

68 

1 097 

70 

265 

Central Province 

1 

05 

442 

j 118 

560 

53 

31 

400 

17 

141 

Bombay 

6 

865 

2 047 

852 

2 H99 

380 

159 

2 10s 

112 

re 

Madras 

3 

C55 

1,771 

5 e 8 

2,329 

*>20 

114 

1 727 

301 

26 s 

Bui mi 

2 

314 

| 1,449 

232 

1 081 

186 

70 

1 ,°32 

42 

1 

05 

Total 

19' 

1 

3 151 

1 

1 1 0 449 

1 

S0.7 

1 

13,500 1 621 

068 

1 

| 104 7 

l S1 [ 

1 S t 


ft will bf obmrved tlial tlun is no sip null 
im ntal liospil ilinBingnl though soim provision 
ismadt in i gt in i al hospit il Insam s lmm this 
pi ov ui< c arc tiiatul in ont oi otln i of tin two 
uu ntal liospit ils at Hindu All Mi nt il liospit ils 
in undir tla dm it imitiol ol tin I’iomihuI 
ulnuiiistiatiM lmduil oihuis e\<ipt Ihc 
I urop( an M< nt il Hospital it Kumhi wluih is 
< ontiolli d h\ a Ho ml of liusti ( s pit sul< d ovir 
l*v th< ( ommmsionn ol ( hot a Nagpm J In so 
iillid (mini Mint il Hospitals tint is to 

say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab) Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists The Adminis 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
1 m sitnitid Am oidmg to i ii ct nt intlioi it itm 
iipoit it is piolnllv tiiu tostiti ihd onl\ 
out M< nt il Hospital m t I k wholi ot Indii 
can claim any pretension to be up to date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi All the others are for the most part 
over crowded and understaffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question The only province 
in Indi i which has so far displayed sonio ipprecia 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women s hospitals and 
women s wards in existing hospitals , to train 
women doctors, nurses and mid wives in India , 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos 
pitals affiliated to it 

The Central Fund gives grants in aid to several 
Provincial branches, it g’ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women 


It has assisted by grants In aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun 
tcss of Dufferin s l<und to the extent of 
Its 3,44,300 per annum to maintain a Women s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a junior service of 6 assistant surgeons 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
lor the senior service 

The President is H Fi The M irehionc<-s of 
Willlngdon The Hon Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H Fj The Viccioy, and thi 
Secretary Dr M V Webb, o vr 0 , w m s , lied 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin s Fund and 
Is administered by the Fxccuttve Committee 
and Council of that Fund The Govern 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities Recruitment of the service b 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women s Medical Ser 'ice (&) 
in England, by a subcommittee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India These 
sub committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness 
and for return to duty after invaliding 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the scrvi< e 
of or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is ti be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India 

Qualifications — The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of an> Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of nis Majesty 
exercised through the Governor General ol 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor General 


of India (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty four and thirty at entrv (<) She rau«t 
be a flrst-clats medical woman t e , she mu<-t 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Modnal 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qunlificatioi 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act but tins condition docs not apply 
at the ongmal constitution of the Service 
to medical women m charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council are of proved 
experience and ability (d) J ho can Udate must 
produce a certificate of health aid ( haraeter 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladles not possessing the alove 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India After 
one year of probation nas been satis f actoiiI\ 
passed their appointments are confirmed 

The Training Reserve of the Women's 
Medical Service — This Service has a sine 
tioned cadre of eight and is open to women 
graduates m medicine of (he Tndi m Universities 
Salaries range from Its 200 to Its 300 per 
month with furnished quarters or the equi 
valent in money, to those employed in India 

2 Two of the eight members of tho reserve 
but not more at any one time miv be deputed 
to Europe by the Fvecutive (ommittu for 
post graduitc training, end shall receive a 
stipend at tin rate of £ 200 a >tar each paid 
quarterly and return pissagi Any membt r 
not so deputed shall be t raplovtd in fndh 

3 Ordinarily four yiars shall be spent in 
the reserve In fore a member is (onsidired for 
appointment to t he Womens Medical Service 
but the Executive Committee shill have powi r 
to shorten this period in special cast s Si rvio 
in the reservi shall lie considered by the F \< < ii 
tlve Committee when appointments are In ing 
made to the Women s Medical Service but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
appointment 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Cur/on in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about 6 J lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and eentre« 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
obj( cts of th( land An additional Us 1 $9 ()()() 
wis allotted to the Fund from I lu lr Mvpstus 
sll\er rubiltc Fund in 193") Over 2,000 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
1m bruary 1916 It is a residential Medical Col 
lege stalled entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 
Jhirty lakhs of rupees, in all have been given 
for these purposes mostly by th( ltuling Princes 
and Chi< fs of India After Lady Hardinge s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
strve as a memorial to its founder and be called 
bv her name 

The Governing Body includes the Director 
General Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com 
missioncr of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medici! 
Officer, Women s Medical Service, a represen 
tatlve elected by the All India Association of 
Medical Women the Surgeon to H E the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi a 
private 1 idy resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi The Honorary Secretary who 
is tlso a member of the Governing Body is the 
1>( puty Director General Indian Medical Service 
I lie Deputy Accountant General Central 
P< venues, acts as Honorary Treasurer 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great 
development of skilled nursing of recent years 
1 his activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale oi 
f* cs The«o hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, beth to meet their own 
demands and thoso of outside institutions 
and private ageneies Tn this way the supple 
01 trained nurses, English, Anglo Indian and 
Indian, is being st< adily increased In Bombay 
the organisation has gom a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St Giorges Hospital, 


midwives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who havt been partially trained Of 
late yiars the Fund has done much to pave the 
wiv foi the registration and supervision of 
indigenous tins It has also done nmrh pro 
pagtnda work The Fund is now administued 
by the Miternity and Child Welfaic Bureau 
ot the Indi in Bed Cioss Society 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the case of students As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, In 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi The 
College buildings contain a Library, Museum, 
Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in patients and a commodious out patients 
department The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Its 3,11 000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Seiencc Examination and the M B , B S degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the 
College is affiliated 

Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady nardingc Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address 


Bombay This is composed of representa 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of Individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with tin local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central c xamination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration 

State Registration of Nursesfor all India is 

much n \ Hired A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1921 whon Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question It is desired that India 
should have it-s own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom South Africa, New /ealand, 
Vustnlii, Canada mi Burra i, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into I in* 1 with these countries Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
pieparatory to an All India Register 
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Nursing Bodies — The Secretary of the Gal 
cutta Hospital Nurses Institution is Mr A R 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies m Calcutta are Lady Mmto s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4 Hun 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South , Nurses Aca 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Roid , and Nurses 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nur<s the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk the Royapetta Hospit.l and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital also the Lady Amplhili 
Nursis Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated ) The Associa 
tion has under its management — The lady 
4 mpthill Avrses Institute, Western Castle 
Mount Road, Madras Fulh trained and 
expei lent ed nurses for alt case^ of illness both 
among 1 uropeans and Indians ar< always 
available The lady Wilhncdon pursing Horn ? , 
Western Castle MountRoad, Madras, and Nilgin 
Nursing and Convalescent Home Ootacamund 
for Mcdfccal Surgical and Maternity cases 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
fa''ilitiis for convalescents 

Bombay Presidency — The Bombay Pre 
sidcncy was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work 1 he first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr L, R W Fowcst at St 
George s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases 1 his was followed by a similar move 
merit at the I J and Allied Hospitals and after 
wardsspnad to other hospitals in tin Presidency 
Ultimately the Go\ernment laid down a 
d( finite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided bv Government 
that each nursing association attached to \ 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all beir 
registered as Associations unocr Act 21 of 1860 
Bv degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
1 irgely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works 1 his 
Association was incorporated under the Societies 
Registration Act of 1860 m the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now tne auxiliary fune tion 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main 
taming a Provident ftund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successful Iv 
carried out from 1911 to 1933 Memorandum, 
Rules and By laws of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 
actual working of the Association Towards 


the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord 
ingly appointed a sub committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By laws The Sub Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible te 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things In order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules 

After fully considering the Sub Committee s 
report tho Committee agreed that the Associa 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom Pend 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa 
tion — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful woik in this country Owing, 
however, to lack ot funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon Lady 
Lyttleton, lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs C ottrell, while Mtb Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India The late Lady Curzon worked cnergeti 
rally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Mmto before Bhe left England m 1905 for co 
operation towards this project and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern 
inent of India, Lieut Governors and Commis 
si oners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has m spite of fluctua 
tions increased a little with time The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Mmto s 
Indian Nursing Association ’ 

The duties of tho Home Committee are, as 
beiore, largely concerned in dispatching— as 
required— suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
! nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
j of fees determined by the income of each patient 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
[ terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being reailv an insurance against illness 
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Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association Her Excellency The Marihiom ss of 
I inlithgow is President of the Central Committee 
in India 

Hon S<cretaiy It Col H A Elliot, MB*, 
MC, MB, 1 R G b , IMS 

Chief Lady Superintendent Miss G 
Beckett Address — Central Committee, L M I 
N A , Viceregal Lodge, Simla and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi 

Secretary, Home Committee Miss M E Ray, 
R R C ,10, Withcriy Mansions, Earls Court Sq 

Nurses Organizations —The Assocntion 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
imalgamatod with the Trained Nurses 
Association of India and has the one set of 
officers The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing buperin 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
<t( corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Z< al 
anders, Australians and Indians The Assoi 1 a 
tion of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India The Trained Nurses Association was 
started in 1908 and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910 The Associa 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses 


The Trained Nurses’ Association of India 

was founded and incorporated with the Associa 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908 Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession 
(fr) to promote a sense of esprit dc corps among 
ill nurses , (c) to enable members to t ike counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession 
(d) to elevate nuising education by obtaining 
a better class of cmdidates, (e) to laisc 
the standard of tr lining (/) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education 
examination and ratification for trained 
nurses both Indian and Turopoin and (q) to 
arrange reciprocity bt tween dittcient pi ounces, 
States ind other countries Nurses eligible for 
membership uc those holding a cert l tie it e of 
not 1< ss than tin cc >cais mineral training in a 
recognised teaming school J he ITained Nmses 
Assouition of lrulii is iffihatcd with the Interna 
tion il Council ot Nurses uni its affiliated Associa 
tions ire the Heiltli \isitois league and the 
Midwives Union i fie offnnl oigm of the 
Assoc iition is cillcel The Nursing Join ml of 
Tndn The Association Ins 800 members and 
104 student nurses 

Patrons H E 1 he M ire hionc ss oi T inlitbgow 
Simla II E J idv Brabomne Bombiy and 
H E Lad> Mirjoric Er skint, Madi is 

President Miss M E Abr im S R N , 
Jit it ron Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta 

Vice PrcsuUnls Miss I) Clndwuk, S R N 
S( M Matron Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women ind thildicn Tgmore, 
Midras, Miss A Wilkinson SRN SCM 
Mitron, St Stephen s Hospit il Delhi 

Sea clary Miss Di ini Haitlc \ ,SRN, SC’M 
1 Midavakkam lank Roul, Kilpiuk, M nil is 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT 


Hon Secretary and Treasurer MBs Gadsden 
General Hospital, Madias 

Within the abnormally sliest period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the countrv 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of womeu in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the Idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood jmplied by the purdah and by 
the general veneration of motherhood Secondly 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by tho intro 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Iudian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex 
tended scale The door was being opened to 
complete Self government but only men were 


being invited to enter through it although 
women compose half the pi ople of the country 
and it had ban bv the Joint effoits of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been m ide The men and 
women of India weio too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unre 
dressed Thirdly, the long and strenuous 
agitatiou for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question oi 
the inclusion of women in public life and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
fndiau women should be given as high a status 
is women in other parts of tho Empiie 
Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women s consciousness and 
Indeed no protest was made when it was sud 
denly withdiavvn from Madras women some 
years later Over l 700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec 
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fcion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently Since 1922 
over 100 women havo become Municipal 
Councillors and membi rs of Local Government 
Boards Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Council* 
and Boards 

It was owing to the rise of the political aglta 
tlon for Home Rule between 1914 and 191/ 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government lhe 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr Bosant, 
stimulated political activity and political self 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent The moment for the ripe public expres 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and studv Indian affairs at first hand in 1917 

During the Hon E S Montagu s visit onl\ 
one Women s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in ail parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially d(«irous of 
recommending the Government to carry out 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made In the address presented to Mr 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th Dec/ mber 1917 The section refer 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, arc 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu Muslim Reform) scheme (I 3) tint Die 
Mombereof the Council should be elected directs 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people ' We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn ud, women mav 
be recognized as * people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportunl 
tics of representation as our men In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memoiandum that* a full measure of Loral Self 
Government should be immediately granted 
we request that it shall i ncl ude the re presentation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in local 
Self Government elsewhere in the British Em 
pire The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of » 
woman aB its President Thus the voice of 
India approves of Its women being consid/ red 
responsible and acknowledged citizens , and we 


urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
uot be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life ” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi 
enry of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter It was a dis 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet whon the 
Scheme of P /'forms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested When the South 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
Investigate tho suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all tho evidence which showed the 
ueed for and the eountry s support of, the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
london to gi\e evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Pirliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis Mrs Annie 
lie^ant, Mrs Sarojini Naldu and Mrs and 
Miss llirabai Tata were the women who w/rc 
heard by the Committee in support of th( 
eAtmsion ot the franchise to women in India 

The House of Commons decided that the ques 
tiou was one for Indians to answer for themselve* 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed tl e Electoral Rules 
In such firms that if any Provincial Legislative 
( ouncil should approve by u resolution in favour 
>f women s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province Jills 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
> ears’ time limit Until after that period worn/ n 
were ini liable for electiou as L'gislatisi 
Councillors 

Ri viewing the position ibout t< n ycais litu 
tin Simon Commission showed tin txtiumlv 
limit id < vtent to wliuli woiuin < ntrain lnsi d 
in the m mn< i m t out »bov< hid b<<om< quill 
11/ d is i h < tois Lxcz pt in Bunin win i < it w ^ 

/ ompiritivz ly high tin put cut ig/ of woni/n 
(Itct/ns to ulult ti m ik populition w *s 
li ss thin oik In Midi is it was om in 
Bomb iv 8 m Bingil I, in tin Umti d Piovini/s 

4 in Bih u t ud Orissi r > uid in Ass un 2 - in 
Burma it w is 4 (» pi i cent 

Midi is lid tin \v i v in tlit mitti r ot vvomt n s 
fiam lust and mid / 1 tin opuativi pioviM/m oi 
the Gov/ inmuit ot Indii Ait womtn hit mu 
/ nfr in< hised Otln i piovini/s followed suit 
and at the turn of tin inquiry by the Simon 
( ommihsion s< v< n out of tin nine piovim e s h i«l 
u quirt d tin light V( rv soon women beg m to 
i /lorn tin b/ n/lii s in li gishtm /lmmbtrs ill t 
by mmimition and tlnn bythction And tin V 
justified the confiduizt phod in them by spoil 
soiing ind HucMshtulJy cnirying through nnnv 
m/asmib ot uplift and refoim in l/gard to flu 
status and influence oi women They had so 
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much proved their worth that the Simon Com 
mission remark in their report The women a 
movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably 
great It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its women play their due part 
as educated citizens ” 

Basing their conclusion on these observations, 
the Simon Commas ion wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women * on 
the same terms as men , the provincial legis- 
latures did indeed make a significant gesture , 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely ba«ed on property, it remained a 
gosturc, because India s women do not own 
property m their own right 

The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step in developing women s suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added It 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the 
present qualifications two others, namely, ( 1 ) 
being the wife, over 26 years of age, of a man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(u) being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified In 
addition the educational qualifications should 
applv to women over 21 as well as to men 
The Simon Commission maintained that women s 
suffrage should be a cardinal point of the ‘ fran 
chisc system ” and suggested qualifications 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
few women who have property qualifications 

During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress m several 
directions A great awakening has dawned on 
them Tin laising of the age of consent for 
marriage, the abolition of the practice of dedicat 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
property rights via a vis man embodied in some 
of the reform measures — all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
cyts as well as in the eyes of the world They 
have marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook is for ever widening The Gandhi 
movement evoked an unprecedented outburst 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities The 
part played by the two representatives of 
Indian womanhood at the India Round Table 
Conferences held in London brought them in the 
hme light 

Small wonder, therefore, that f he Government 
of India Act of 1935 gave Indian women political 
lights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
before that date In terms of number of seats, 
women have been allotted 6 seats out of a total 
af 150 rcservd for British India in the Federal 


Council of state and 9 out of a total of 250 so 
reserved in the Federal Assembly In the 
Pro\incial Assembly, women have reserved to 
them 8 seats in Madras, 6 in Bombay, 6 in Bengal, 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
1 in Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind 

But by far the greatest improvement In 
women s political rights occurred in the liberali- 
sation of he franchise qualifications affecting 
them Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
right, or are wives or widows of men so qualified, 
or are wives of men with a service qualification, 
or are pensioned widows or mothers of members 
of the military or police forces, or who possess a 
literacy qualification Women not holding the 
requisite qualification in their own right are 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived in respect of some provinces By 
means of such enfranchise, it is estimated, more 
than six million women (against 315,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men, 

It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and In 
special constituencies Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the upper House in provinces 
where bicameral legislatives ha\e been set up 

Indian Women have hailed this as a welcome 
improvement in their political status and the 
elections that were held early in 1937 to the 
\arious Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under the new 
Franchise Women were very much in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah ridden 
provinces The work of their representatives 
in the legislatures will, it is hoped make them 
more and more eager properly and zealously to 
discharge their responsibilities 

Though the Women s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects 
almost all other womens organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and 
among the ladies who have identified 
themselves specially with the movement are 
Lady A Bose, Lady T Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Mrs 
Jaiji Jehangir Petit, Mrs Tata Mrs Wadia, 
Mrs Jlnarajadasa, Mrs M E Cousins, Mrs 
Srirangamma, Mrs Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
8 Sorabji Mrs Khedkar, Dr Mistry, D 
Muthulakshmi Ammal, Mrs SaralAdevi Choud 
huri, Mrs Kuraudlni Basu, Mrs K. N Roy, 
Lady Shaft, Mrs Hassan Imam, Miss S B 
Das, Mrs P K Sen, Mrs Rustomji Farid oon B , 
Mrs B Rama Rao, Mrs Deep Naraiji 
Singh Mrs Raschid, Mrs van Gildemeestern 
etc 
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The School of Oriental Studies 


The School of Oriental Studies 


1 hu School was established by Royal Charter 
in Tune 1916 Th purposes of the School 
(as s t out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the Umvtrsity of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
iu the literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, ann 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and m particular to the co 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
Similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in Its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools 

The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandon House, Vandon Street \Vestininster, 
SW1 Plans are under considerationfor the 
new building of the School on the Bloomsburv 
Site of the Umversit> of London 

The School provide* teaching m many 
subjects The work is earned out in six 


departments as follows (i) India Burma 
and Ceylon (?/) The Far East ( m ) The Near 
aud Middle Last, (n) Africa, (?) Phonetics 
and Linguistics, (ti) History ind Law 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
I belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken as it la the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possiblo both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
iacluded in the curriculum 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries force 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
There is a w’hole-time Professor in Phonetic 
It is intended to record fully in phonetic 
svmbols all the languages taught at the School 

Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff 

Patron , H M the King Chairman of the 
Oovermng Body , Sir Harcourt Butler, oesi 
Director, Professor Sir E Denison Rost CIE, 
P Lit ph D Secretary , G W Rossetti, m a 


Teaching Staff 



Name 

Subjects 

Status 


Ethel 0 Ashton 

Swahili 

Lecturer 

2 

T Grahame Bailey, M a, bd d Litt 

Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

Reader 

3 

Rev G P Bargerv 

Hausa 

Lecturer 

3 

L D Barnett M A , Litt D 

Indian History and Sanskrit 



R T Butliu.B a 

Phonetics 

, 


\ Chiang 

Chinese 

Assistant 

Lecturer 


K de B Codrington, m a 

Indian Arts and Crafts 

Hon Lecturer 

3 

G H Darab Khan , m a 

Persian 

Lecturer 

6 

H H Dodwell, m a 

History 

Professor 


J Hey worth Dunne, B a 

Arabic 

Lecturer 

2 

F Dora Edwards, M A , D Lit 

Chinese 

Reader 

3 

J R Firth, M A 

Linguistics 

Lecturer 

3 

S G Vesey FitzGerald, M A , LL D 

Indian Law 

> 

1 

H A R Gibb, M A 

Arabic 

Professor 


Shaikh M M Gomaa, b a 

Arabic 

Lecturer 


Betty Heimann, Ph d 

Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy 

»» 

10 

W B H Henning, D Phil 

Iranian 8tudies 

, 
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Beatrice Honikman, M A 

Commander N B lsemonger, R N (retired) 

African Phonetics <fc Linguistics 

Japanese 

Assistant 

Lecturer 

Lecturer 

9 

A Lloyd James, M A 

Phonetics r 

Professor 

4 

Sir Reginald Johnston, kcmg,cbe,ma, 

LL D 

Chinese 



b G Kanhere 

Marathi and Gujarati 

Lecturer 


G 1 Leeson 

Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

» 

2 

V Minorsky 

Persian Literature & History 

Reader 

2 

W Sutton Page, o b e , b a b d 

Bengali 

>> 


C S K Pathy, M A , D es l 

Tamil and Telugu 

Lecturer 


C H Philips BA 

Indian History 

Asst Lecturer 


M D Ratnasuriya, Ph D 

Sinhalese and Epi^r^phy 

Lecturer 

3 

F J Richards, M a 

Indian Archaeology 

Hon Lecturer 


AH Riza Bey 

1 urkisii 

Lecturer 

7 

Sir E Denison Ross, 0 I x , D Lit , ph i> 

Persian and libetaD 

Professor 

3 

C A Rylands, M A 

Sanskrit 

Lecturer 

S 

Walter bimon, Ph D 

W Stede, ph D 

Chinese, Japanese, Man<hu and 

iibetan , 

Pali and Sanskrit 

3 

.7 A Stewart, MC,CIE lld,ma,ics 

Burmese 



b H Taqizadeh 

Persian 



S iopalian 

Armenian and lurkish 

9 f 

2 

A S Tntton, M A , D Litt 

Arabic 

Reader 


A N Tucker, M a , Ph D 

African Phonetics and Linguistics Lecturer 

8 

lv L Turner, m C , m a , D Litt 

Sanskrit 

Prolesso 

3 

Ida C Ward, D lit 

African Phonetics and Linguistics Lecturer 

6 

I Wartski, b a 

Modern Hebrew 

» 


Jane R Watt, M A 

Marathi 

> 


Sir RichardO Wmstedt, kbe,omg,ma. 
d Litr 

Malay 

, 

3 

S Yoshitake 

Japanese and Mongolian 



Kadrv Zafir, M A 

Arabic 


1 

2 

3 

tinversity proiessor of Arabic and Appointed leacher 

University Reader and Appointed Teacher 

Recognised Teacher in the University of London 



4 University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher 

5 University Professor of the History and Culture of British Domin ions in Asia, with special 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher 

6 Ahad Ha am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew 

7 University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director) 

8 University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher 
0 University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher 
10 Parsee Community s Lectureship in Iranian Studies 
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The Fisheries of India. 

The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as suspicions and prejudiced of the population 
yet jield a mere fraction of what they could extremely a\erse to amending the methods 
wer^ they exploited m a fashion comparable of their forefithers and almost universally 
with those of Europe, Noith America or Japan without the financial resources requisite to 
The fishing industry, particularly the minne the adoption of new mothods, even when con 
section, has certainly expanded considerably vinced of their value Higher caste capitalists 
within the last 50 jears concurrently with ha\e hitherto fought shy of associating with 
improvement in the methods of transport the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
and increase in demand for fish cured as well operations on new lines thrse cipitalists 
as fresh, from the growing popuhtion of the c innot be counted upon to assist in the develop 
great cities within re » ch of the seabomi Ihe ment of Indian fisheries As in Japan it 
caste system however, exerts a blighting influence ippears that the general cemditions of the 
on progress Fishing and fish traelc are universal industry are sueli that the mkixtive must 
lj relegated to low caste men who alike from neeessaulv be tiken by Government in the 
their want of education the isolition ciused uplift anel oducition of the fishing community 
by their work and caste vnd their extieme anel in the introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the most ignorint improved apparatus xnd methods 

Madras 


The Madras coast line of 1 750 miles is | 
margined by a shallow w iter area within the 
100 fathom line of 40 000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore this vast 
expanse of flshable wate r lies idle and unproduc 
five Ihe surf swept East ooist is smgulirlv 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
eanbebised anel so from G mjam to Ntg ip itim 
the unsinkable citamiran composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easv-gomg 
fishing ertft Its limit itions cire iimscnbe 
the fishing power of its owne rs and conse quently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best ! 
efforts me agre compared with whit it would be 1 
if better and larger boats were avulible and 1 
possible The West coast is more favoured 1 
From September till April weather cond tions 
arc good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily No difficulty is found in beaching 
e inoes and bo its throughout this season 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927 28 the fisher popuhtion on the West 
coast totalled 114,502 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer ( Cybiuvn or 
Scomi>erom or oils), Pomfrct (Apolectu# and Stro 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(C aranx), Jew fish (Snaemidae) Whiting 
{SUlago) t Thread fins ( Polynemus) Sardines 

( Clupea ), and Mackerel ( Scomber) In economic 

importance, however shoaling fish ind fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine ( Clupea ) 
Mackerel ( Scomber ) Catfish ( 4m«) Ribbon fish 
(Tnchiurus), Goggles ( Caranx crumenopthalmus) 
and Silver bellies ( Leioynathus and Caz 7 a ) 
take precedence of the former Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow all others So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines that everv year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnigiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium sized fishes These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres the material is largely cured for export 

The Madras Department of Fisheries — 

As Government attention has been given In 
Madras over a longer period to the improve 


ment of fisheries and a lirgfr st iff concentnted 
upon the pioblems involved than els while 
this Presidencv his now the proud position of 
knowing tint her fisheries and roll iter il nidus 
tries arc better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces Ihe credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
md the still gre itc i promise of the future is 
clue in large me isure to the wise and cautious 
pi ins of Sir F A Nicholson who fiom 190a to 
1918 hid the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him In 1905 he wis appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions ind future 
potentialities in 1907, a perm ment status 
wis given bv the creation of i fisheries bureau 
md this in turn has developed into i sep irate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 wis being ulmmisteied by Mr Tames 
Hornell, F L S , as Director and, is now con 
I trolled by his successor Dr B Sundara Rcj 
i M A , Phi> The activities of the Depart 
I ment hive grcitlv expanded since its inception 

[ The ae tiv itics of the Dcpartrae nt are so v iried 
ind fir nulling tint it is difficult even to 
lenumente them in the spice avulible, muoti 
I less to give detiils So far its most notable 
' industrial successes have been the reform of 
I manuf icturmg processes in the fish oil trade 
the ere ition of i fish guano industry and the 
opening ot an oyster tarm conducted under 
hvgicnic conditions The most noteworthy 
result of technological research c onducted by the 
department Is the production of sardine oil with 
vitimin A potency equal to one fouith thit of 
cod liver oil and tho discovery of four other 
I India sea fish which >ald oils with a high vitamin 
V content Oil from the South Indian shark 
llvei is asecitained to contain more than 4 2 
times vitamin A potency than cod liver oil 
Twentv five volume s have bn n issued to date 
All this work has be en earned on under seriou 1 ' 
'handicap for want ot adequate staff and 
( quipinent 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co operative propaganda and 
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in the supply of zoological specimens for the ! 
use of college classes and museums The last j 
named has filled a long felt want and is contri j 
butmg materially to the advancement of the ! 
study of Zoology throughout India There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they tan be had from the Research Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur Madns, at moderate 
prices 

Fish Curing — Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coists 
its present success is due primarily to Dr 
I rant is Dtv who after an investigation during 
1809 71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fisheimtn of duty free 
silt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He adv orated much else but the time was not 
ripe and the silt concession was the sole tmgible 
result of his long and honour ible efforts His 
salt suggestions were accepted bv the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually mercas 
mg number of v irds or bonded enclosures 
were opeiu d at which silt is issued free of dut\ 
ind often it rates below tho local cost of the 
^ a It to Government At present there aie 102 
iMi cuimg yirds seatte rt d along the eoisf 
e\t ludmg 4 \ 11 ds m the G injam Distrn t ti ms 
loiitd to the newly formed Onssa Gove 1111 m nt 
on 1st Apnl l‘H(> Duilng the year 19*>3G 
1 08 > (>54 miunds of fresh fish wen luought 
to these y irds foi curing and 27 >,905 miunds of 
''iltwcie issued for the purpose The tnn«ac 
tions in these v ards iesult< d in i sui plus revenue 
ovu cxp< ndituic of Its 1,00,882 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries —While there 
is no prospect of peailflshciv for some veusto 
< 01 m , owing to the ibsencc of spit tall in the 
bulk a distinct levnal in the elnnktraeh y\as 
cynhnccd in the keen competition for the 
IMinb isc of the list ty\ose isons clunks \totil 
of 23 47 j e hanks were fished dining the v< u 
191) 36, and 1 gioss icyermc of Rs 98,7 r >3 was 
le ilised The Hiring of P< arl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 
pioduetion of eultuial peirls neai Krushadai 
Island Pnnbin stilted inl933has bc< n 4 U( e ess 
fill md there are now four ycirs old oysteis 
liung in the farm Another expenmcnt in 
maiking of (hanks started in 1931 to study the 
1 ttc of growth, mortality and migration of the 
clunk in its natural haunt is continuing ind 
so far 2,089 chinks have been m irked and 
libeiated 

The Inland Fisheries —The Inland Fish 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot se ison and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupition 
The custom Is to neglect or ignore the fishery 1 
value of these streams and tanks so long as | 
they are full of water only when the streams 
shiink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners 01 lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse 
quence The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 


virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
witer, and virious carps including Labeo, 
Citla and the well known favourite of sports- 
man in India the Mahseer Cat fishes 
and Hilsa In the Nilgirls, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association miintam a hatchery 
at \valanthe where quantities of fry are hatched 
and leared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the pi item lishing rights in the large 
irrigition tmks were trmsferred from Govern 
meat to loeil authorities miny years ago, 
these tinks are now being reacquired bv Govern- 
ment in order that they miy be stocked peiiodi 
cally by the Department , the results so far 
hive shown a profit on the oper itions To breed 
the necessary fry, 7 fish f irms are in operation 
In these the chh f fish br< d are the Gourami, 

1 obtained from Java, and Etropluisur itensis 
which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving md breeding as well in brickish as 
1 in fresh water both protect their eggs while 
I developing a useful hibit Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus ire large lv vegetal lan m diet 
I lh( Dcpiitmcnt lias b<en ( nch iv oiuing to 
' estibh lit itli the quick glowing ( upot great 
icfonomu linpoxtanei into tin ( mv ( rv sy stem 
|siik( 1922 ind direct pioof ot the ‘■ueeoss of 
tin effort'' of the depaitnn nt has bi < n obtained 
by th< eiptiiK of hundi< ds ot young ratla it 
J almost all the 1 incuts ind shin < *• in the Tanjoie 
j DMuit A tuitlu r ictivitv is liprescnttd bv 
1 the bleeding of sm ill fMu s espt < 1 illv addicted 
.to feed upon tin iqmt( luvfe of mo quitoes 
These 111 supplied in thousi nils to munn lpilities 
md othei loe il authontns it 1 nominal ptice, 
foi introduction into mosquito haunted sheets 
of w iter , these anti malarial operitions have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given 

Marine Aquarium —Perhaps a word if 
necessary about this institution at Madras The 
, building was constructed under the auspices of 
! the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad 
ns and was thrown open to the public on 21st, 
October 1909 The Superintendent, Government 
Museum hade barge of the \quarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Dep irtment of Fisheries Ev er since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia it 
has been immense lv popuhi with the public 
The prisuit building w huh is antiqmttd in 
design his sunk seveiil ft it in low tin general 
levtl of th< bcieh md dining runs the floor is 
floochd with watu eiusing lo^s of income to the 
Aquarium md dimig< to the wills It is 
th( rcfori proposed to build a m vv and up to date 
building for the Aqiniuim, with modi rn fitting 
ind up to elite equipment 4 total of 1 14 124 
pel sons visited the Aqinnum during 1935 36 
and the leceipts amounted to Rs 11 958 against 
an expenditure of Rs 6162 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research —The 
annual report of the Publio Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India for 1933 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2 44 acre per head of the populations 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
follow lands only 0 72 acie per head is under 
food crop quite insufficient for even the present 
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population, and that the population is increasing 
at an alarming rate and by 1941, will probably 
reach 400 millions The findings of the census 
of 1931 is that Agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions 
Fisheries therefore is the only prime source of 
food supply to supplement Agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of th< Presidency 

The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms If the oatches of fish are to be 
improved it is necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms , and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically 

The survey of deep sea fisheries by the trawler 
Lady Goschen was abruptly terminated in 
1931 32 as a measure of retrenchment Brief 
though the survey was it disclosed the existence 
of important off shore fisheries unsuspected 
before The wealth of fish off Negapatam 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor 
tance to attra ct the notice of Japanese fishermen 
thousands of miles away Even then it was 
realized that if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, the allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Department The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coist, and one was acquired in 
1930 31 In the vears of depression however 
the flnancnl stringency of Government had 
precluded experiments and demonstration with 
the Coble This year the Government were 
able to sanction the appointment of a Master 
Fisherman and staff for the purpose and the 

E rojeeted trials with the Coble and the Drift, 
►anish Seine, and American Purse or Ring 
nets are expected to commence shortly 

Rural Pisciculture —As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 


of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency The work though begun in July 
1930 lasted only for 13 months and had to be 
abruptly stopped as ameasure of retrenchment 
It was however possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 98 villages 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these villages were 
examined Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
for want of staff and funds advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells are 
being given as far as possible 

Welfare Work — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the flsherfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson s initiative, the Depart 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co operation The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast 
The number of fishermen s co operative societies 
in 1935 36 on the wes toast was 49 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera 
tion among flsherfolk and to renew and stlmu 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years The Committee on Fisheries recommend 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue m the Labour Depirtment, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co operative Societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies The 
Government partially accepted the recomraenda 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
inspectors of Co operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur They are given practical instruc 
tions in fishing a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose In some places the villagers 
themselves started the schools and then handed 
over to the Departments In other places 
schools were opened bv the Department at 
the request of the fishermen 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, j heels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous Rice and 


fish are indeed the princlpa mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent of 
the people consume fish as a regular Item of 
diet It is calculated that 1 6 per cent of the 
population is engaged In fishing and Its connect 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2 6 in the 
Presidency, Rajshahl, and Dacca Divisions 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
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and this In spite erf the fact that fishing s not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh water fisherman the Bengali is most in 
genions his traps and other devices exceedingl} 
clever and effective — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for Immediate profit, however 
meagre this mav be Ihe greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hllsa ( Clupea %lishn) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu ( Labeo rohtia ) and the katla ( Catla 
eatla), mrigela (Cirrxtunn nelgeto), prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere Of Important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and In the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunder bans, the bekti ( Lot 0 
ealenfer ) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed , apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes ( Polynemus ,) pomfrets The sea fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
t iHmarans of inferior design and construction 

Following the inquiry begun In 1906 by Sir 
K G Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish Much atten 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
lor various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv 
ed bv the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the expenment was financially ^ failure 
and was dropped With ever increasing de 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise In prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam trawling are now much more, steam 
trawling companies being floated in the Imme 


diate future The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable 
Originallv one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fishery Department wa* abolished under 
retrenchment In 1923 There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department 
in Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras Practically no coastal 
minor Industries exist, neither do the natu 
ral conditions lead us to suppoij that an\ 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call Into existence fac 
torles devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish bye nroducts Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively This is ik ' essanly extremely slou 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermens cooperative societies 
have been formed Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda 

Fresh water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels whicti the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local Industry of very ancient standing, their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian aDd Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
''raft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies Bombay 
sea fisheries arq of very great Importance finan- 
cially as well as economically 3nd, there Is ample 
scope for most useful wqrk in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti 
cuiarly those connected with the utilization 
of by products 


The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of “ Fisheries from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development A steam trawler was bought for 
work In Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay The ex peri 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern 
ment of Burma At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates Gold 
storage has since been installed at the prin 
clpal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special faoUities are needed also for rapid 
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coaling, supplying ice and Btores, and for 
unloading catches More than this a change 
is needed in the mediaeval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per oent of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
Ashing industry in the course of the past five 
years the two latter years of which will alwavs 
remain an eventful date in its history This 
progressisin a large measure due to the awaken 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforms among them is a very gradual process, 
as strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome 

No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr H T 
Sorley s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933 
The volume is a storehouse of information 
bearing on the Presidency s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved 

Mr Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous m comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum 

Mr Sorley s more important recommendations 
are — 

1 The establishment of a marine aquarium 
in Bombay and Karachi if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does 

2 The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information 

3 The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government , and 

4 The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research 

Mr Sorley In the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fast motor) 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites 

New Era Started — A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda The 
experiment was undertaken in co operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 


(then the R I M ) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging The 
I rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from t he catching fields 

Encouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
1 lunches the * Lady S>kes and the Sn 
Frederick Sykes ” for the use of the fishermen 
at Danda The year 1936 saw the addition of 
the Lady Bra bourne to their number 
She, too, was built by a local firm and is a great 
improvement, both in poirt of size and engine 
equipment, on her predecessors 

The launches have been operating between 
Bombay and the Kinara eoist They trans 
ported during the short fishing s< a«on in 193 r > 36 
a total of2,25,000 lb offish, which would normally 
ha -vc never come to Bombay The success that 
attended the working of the laune lies encouraged 
private individuals to invest in similar vessels 
to transport fish The number of piivately 
owned launches at present is three 

A unique feature of the Bombay Government s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when 
ever they decide to go in for these on an extensive 
scale The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation 

Lastly a fisheries Information bureau has 
also been set up The function of this bureau 
will be to collate and supply information connect 
ed with the local and other fisheries The 
Information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
information not now available to them 

The more important sea fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew fishes (Scicena spp ) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “fish-maws’* or ‘ sounds,’ 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass The finest of Bom 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat These boats are beauti 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea (or weeks 
together In the season they fish principally 
oft the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay Their main 
method of fishing is bv means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide The chief 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew fishes The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
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upon lines stretchod between upright posts 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Jlatnaeiri 
And Baja pur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-nei fishing Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in Blze 

The pro\ision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay mirks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and Is a 
si^n that the Indian capitalist is de\ eloping 
1 greater interest in fish than heretofore These 
faulitiis have been mainly designed with a Mew 
to making 1 large supply of fish a\ailablc m the 
Bomba} market 

Inland Fisheries — Government at tin begin 
nmg of 19 approve d of aseln m< for the develop 
mint of Inland fisheries in the President} A 
st at m tli< first instance will be made at Bandra, 
a siibmb of Bombay, where two tanks line 
bet 11 obtaine d on loan tiom the P mein Mumei 
p ilitv fur the purposes of the e\pt nment 

the txpciimuit will be extended to other 
puts of the Presuleney in the light of the ex 
penenet g uued at Bunlia Gove mine nt have 
tune turned isumolKs 10 000 J 01 ml inel fisheries 
w tlk 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish such as soormni, shark, ravs 
and jew fishes In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oystei bids the plucking of 
o>stcr is cemlined t o licensed fishermen and is 
limited fo a few months of the cold weather 
! he dun aid for oWeis for edible purposes i 
eonsidei ible but iltlious-.Ii manv seed pearls 
aie procurable it does not pa} to work the beds 
fo- these purposes and the expoitof such seed 
pi uls to China for u^e in medicine ceased mail} 


years ago Considerable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
palla, whi^h are annually leased out by 
Government for about Bs 20,000 

The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
within Bombay city itself, will corneas a sur 
prise to many The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seaface on its south western and north eastern 
sides Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, facing 
Bombay on tin eastern side of the harbour 
The south western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated 111 blocks Kos 3 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme Pearl beds are aBo 
found in the Karachi h irbour These pearls 
ire produced by the window pane o}ster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited 111 numbers 
are of indifferent quality 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre They ire not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds 

Bombay Presidency s resources in respect 
of edible o}sters are very limited I here are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
part lcul irl> certain areas in bind and some sites 
111 the Katnagiri and Kanara districts The 
bcs f o}sters by far are derived fiom the bind 
oyster beds Oysters found elsewheie in the 
Presidency are generall} small and undersized 

In the Gulf of Cutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window pane ovster The former is 
carried on bv His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar the other partly by this Prince 
and parti v bv the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
The 1 itter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr J Horntll formerly Director of Iishenes 
m Madras, for the purpose of eximming the 
Marine potentialities of the B uoda territor} 
in Kathiawar 


Burma 


1' resh, dried and salted fish ind fish paste 
an consumed by Burmese people The v ilue 
of fibh 1111 ported from foreign countries (chiefly 
fiom btruts bettlements) was lo 10 lakhs in 
19 36 lhe exclusive right of fishing through 

out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
<>f the countr} to Government, and tho Burmx 
1 inherits Act provides for the protection ot this 
ii^ht and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the peoph Bubjedt to certain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish 

Revenue — The economic value of any 
industry or trac t of country can to some extent, 
b< gauged bv tho revenue it yields The fisheries 
yielded a substantial revenue ( ibout 37 22 


lakhs per annum during the last decenuium) 
and therefore tbev are one of the most importan 
sources of national wealth The demand de 
dined to sev enty pei 1 e nt of this amount in the 
year 193 » 36 owing totiade and economic depres 
sion Some open 1 ike s pools of water and small 
rivers arc classed as lease able fisheries and ac 
leiscd bv Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods vaiying 
from one to five years lhe total number of lease 
able fisheries in the province is 3,434 of which 
1 612 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 53s In 
Maubm — one of the five districts in that division,. 

The Delta consists of a seiies of snuccr shaped 
lslinds, manv ot which have embankments 
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round the greater part of them along the north 
eaBt and west , in the hollows of these Islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down country from 
Upper Burma 

Licenses for ft3hing in all open fisheries arc 
issued annually to persons who pay the pre 
scribed fees for the specified olasses of fishing 
Implements The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearl industry carried on, but leases for I 


collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued 
The principal kinds of fish oaught in nets on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung 
(3) Kathahmyin and (4) Kabalu These are 
generally made into salt fish The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngakhu , 
ngayan and ngagyi Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt fish 
The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
ngathalauk Ngagym and Ngamymym Kaka 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 

a uantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun 
ance in the Rangoon market 


The Punjab. 


During the >ear 1935 36 there was no marked 
clunge m the operations of the Fisheries Branch 
of the Agricultural Department Ihe activities 
of the Fishing Section were limited mainly to 
the issue of licenses and the discouragement of 
poaching The number of fishing licenses issued 
was 7,319 as against 7,544 during the previous 
>ear the decrease being mainlv due to poor 
fishing owing to shortage of water m certain 
rivers and streams 

Ihe catches of fishermen were poor or below 
average in several districts except in Ambala, 
bialkot, Ferozepore Rawalpindi, \ttock and 
Kangra districts The chief reason for poor 
catches was shortage of water in the streams and 
rivers on account of insufficient rainfall The 
biggest fish caught in the Beas river in Kangra 
District during the year was a Mahasir of 53 lbs 
in weight 

Two hundred and forty three Angling licenses 
or trout fishing in Kulu were issued as against 


212 last >ear This shows that the trout fishing 
in the Beas and its tributaries in Kulu is on the 
increase In March and April, 1936, fishing 
was excellent but subsequently it becann 
rathei difficult because water became dirtv 
on account of snow water coming down earlier 
and the monsoon also started earlier this \ e lr 
On the whole the Anglers got good spoit in 
Beas river, but fishing above Manali was poor 
The mortality among ova of both Brown Trout 
and Rainbow Trout was less during the ven 
under report than in the previous >ear Ihi 
losses in Rainbow fish still continue to be highu 
than in the case of Brown Trout Sixteen 
Rainbow Trout died of Fin rot disease Tin 
carp at Chhanawan did not spawn during the 
spawning season of 1935 The factors, which 
induce this fish to spawn has yet to be deter 
mined Larvicidal fish are flourishing Thf\ 
spawned in the Chhanawan tank and in tht 
1 Botanical Experimental tank at Lyallpur 
1 Two thousand, three hundred and eight} flv< 

I were supplied to ten centres during the year 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the 
Deprrtment of Agriculture and with the help 
of two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan and America the 
Department has already accomplished a 
notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is being 
worked out Special attention has been given i 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the in 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production Useful work has bet n 
done bv one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the mere valuable food fishes 
and prawns Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced A cold storage plant 
will shortly be erected in Trivandrum for fret/ 
ing and preserving fish Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads 



The Forests 


Even in the earliest davs ot the British occu 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far sighted forest policy Further 
rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro 
vinces The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacitv 
of mankind — a duty which naturallv roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence 
ment and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management 
Whatever may have been th* opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a polic / such as that expressed In I ord 
Dalhousie's memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im 
portance of which It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate 

Types of Forest — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated , in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated , while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenoe 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests The total forest area of British Ind la 
(including the Sham States) on 31st March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22 6 of the 


total area This was classed as follows 
Reserved 107,753 Protected 6,263 , Unclassed 
State 135,694 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors Broadly speaking the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished — 

(1) Arid country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is Iobb than 20 
Inches The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kik&r 
( Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re 
glons exists only by the aid of river Inundations 

(2) Deciduous forestB, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year These 
forests which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Hlmalayah tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests 

(3) Evergreen forests — These occur in re 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima 
layan tract, and the moisture parts of Burma 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation 

(4) Hill forests — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine ( Pxntu 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
( Cedrut deodar a), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine {Ptntii excelia), 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine ( P%nu» longxfolxa ) which 
is tapped for resin 

(5) Littoral forests — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family ( Rhxzopfioreae ) Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “suadri” ( EerUxera 
jomes) 
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Forest Policy — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart 
ment into four broad classes, namely — 

(а) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods 

(б) Forests which affora a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail , 
forests of Northern Central and North Fastfrn 
India and the deodar and pine foiests of the 
North Western Himalaya 

(e) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
Inferior kinds of timber and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder grazing and other 
produce for local consumption these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

(d) Pasture lands — These are not * forests ” . 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bv the Forest | 
Department merely as a matter of convenience 

These four classes of forest are not alwaj« 
Bharply divided from each other and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object 

Administration — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education Health and Lands 
The Inspector General of Forests is also President 
of the I orest Research Institute at Dchra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters Under the Consti i 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred j 
subject in Bombay and Burma where they had j 
long been administered bv the Provincial Govern 
ments and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com 
mittee presided over b> the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans 
ferred in other provinces now unless any locil 


Non territorial changes — Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties 

The Forest Service — The Forest Sen ice 
comprises three branches — 

(1 ) The Indian (Imperial) I orest Serv ice with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con 
sisting of the Inspector General of Forests 
thhf t onservators, Conservators Dtputv and 
Assistant Conservators Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 
1928 — 

(a) by nomination in England In accordance 

with such supplementary regulations 
as inav be prescribed b> the Secretary 
of State m Council 

( b ) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as mav be prescribed by 
the Governor General in Council , 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
b> competitive examination , 

( d ) b\ the promotion on the recommenda 

1 tlon of local Governments of members 

of the Provincial Forest Services 

i 

(e) bv the transfer of promotion of ah 

officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
than Provincial Forest Service 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service whether by promotion or direct appoint 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service 


Government on examination of the position In Bombay and Burma where F orests in 1 91 0 


can make out a convincing case against the heianu transfened subject new services called 
trmslcr in its own province The Constitution the Bombay and Purina Forest Services Class I 


of 19:55 indud<d Ton sts in the Schedule oi were created to take the place of the Indian 
Provim lal subj ets throughout India , Forest Service 


Territorial charges — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles , 
eich in charge of a Conservator of Forests, 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
nave a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro 
vincial Forest Service these Divisions in most 
ca«cs correspond to civ ll districts Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Strvice or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers heavj 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions The Ranges are further sub 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
c »aiges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters 


(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service — This service w^s created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indi in 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three i e 
(one each in Bomb ly, Madras and Punjab) 

(3) The Provincial Service —Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputj and Extra Assistant 
conservators of Forests 411 Extra Deputv 
conservators who were considered to be fullv 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920 
l lie class of Extra DeputyCon«i,rvators has been 

I ibolishedand the servlet now consists of Extia 
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Assistant Conservators only The fixation oil 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments 

Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Dehra Dun since 1920 the Provin 
ml Sc nice course ceased to e'cist from 1928 
The I F S College was also closed down at the 
end of Oct 1932 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment to the Indian I orest Service and 
as a measure of economy 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
1 orest Hangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900) Foresters (about 2 000) and I orest 
Guards (about 11 500) The Rangers have 
hitherto since 1919 been trained at three 
different centres— the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other than 
Burma the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Oiissa, Bombay and Madras) the I 
Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma) and the Madras Forest College at 1 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa 1 
Bomba v and the Central Provinces) Ihese 
thn * institutions wen established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912 respectively ihe training 
of subordinates bt low the rank of Ranger 
is carnc (i out in various local forest schools 
and training classes 

11k whole pi obit m of the oiganis ition and 
t mining of lou'-t Officers w is tin own into th( 
milting pot bv tin 19 35 Constitution il it toi ms 
md his not vet bun stttlul Rmiuitment 
for tin Indian Forest Stiviu hiving ecastd 
buiusc Fori sts liavi lx tome Piovintial, tin 
Piownu il Covi rnmuits hau totals miasuic" 
foi fillin-, ippomtmtnts as mcmbtis ot tin old 1 
IIS thiough Ktirtinent tnd otlunust cease 
to hold tlmn As Fort sts c mnot proptrlv 
h divided into Piovintial watutight dcpait 
mnts 1 s\sttm ot ill Indn oigmisition oi 1 
ti tilling ind stiMct m tv In 11 sus< it itul, but 
tli it could onlv he dom tlirouLh piovinnal 
eo opt 1 ition tnel tin new IhovimiaR overnnunts 
ltivt not jit bid tinn to consult 1 the nutter 
Dehra Dun Forest College. — Jht Forest 
(olhgt it DtitraDnn t ompk t< d the, sixth th 
vt ii ot its t xistt nee in AI ueh 19 i7 As 1 result 
of tin economic depression ind consequent 
u tn nth ment it w is t losui foi two yens in 19 13 
owin* to the it duct d dun ind lor Foit st Rangers 
liointht Provinces 

Hit College owt s it« origin to a mtmoiindum 
subiuittul 111 beptemlx r 1SS7 by S 11 Dutrith 
limdis tin Hist Ins pi ctor Gena il of Forests 
to the Government ot India in which he urged 
tlu dcsinbility of netting 1 n ition il Forest 
School in Indn, with the obji < t ol prtpaimg 
studmts foi tin ixuutivt iluigt ot 1 range 
and ot einbling Forest Ringtis to ((lnlily foi 
])iouiotion to the supoiior stiff Forestiv he 
uti must cease to be 1 subject ol ioreign 
intioduetion it must become naturalist d before 
it t oidel be it gaided as cM iblislied on 1 sate and 
pum me lit b isis 

Jht hopes of Sir Dn tilth litve to dav been 
lugih ltilisiel All ovei Indii the executive 
' h u ge ot j mgi s md < v t n divisions is now bt mg 
lu id bystuehnts () f 1)< bi 1 Dun e»i the daughter 
ioIIi g< (oimlntort iml students ot the 

Colli ^,1 have luniiii he ids of the feeivite in 
otht 1 puts of tin Butish Fin put 


During these 60 years the area under the 
eontiol of the I orest Department has increased 
from about 18 000 square miles in 1877 to about 
2 r >0 000 squ irt milt s which is nt arly 23 per cent 
of the whole area of Biitish India Over 100,000 
square miles are reserved forest, permanently 
given to the pioduetion of timber The whole 
irea ot 250 000 squiic miles has been surveyed 
and dtmircatcd and nearly 73,000 sejuare miles 
ire under pioperly sanctioned working plans 

Dining the flist quinquennium 1869 70 to 
1873 74 tin re vt nue amounted to Rs 56i lakhs 
md tht t xpt nditurc to Rs 39£ likhs, leaving a 
surplus ot Rs 17 likhs in the vear 1932 33, 
in spite of the world wide depression, tlu 
lcvcruic vvis a little over Rs 3| ciores anil the 
expt ndituie nearly Rs 2,90,00,000, and the 
surplus Rs 84 lakhs 


In 1887 the ciudest form of selection was the 
only form ot ton st management possible To 
div then art ivailabh dt tult d tables of yield 
md volume ind much knowledge of the sylvi 
(iiltunl icqummcnts of mdividuil species his 
be tn iceumulitcd Forests have been provided 
with a network of xoids and firelines 


Spo iking of the progress made during tlie c < 
vcirs Mi C G Trtvor the Insp ctor General of 
Fon sts, at tlic if opening of tin College 111 1935, 
sud thatfoicstiv as developed in India was the 
t qual of th it in iny other country in the world 
Sylvicultui il systems quite diiftient fiom anv 
thing existing on tht (ontment of Europe had 
been developed to met t India s paiticular needs, 
and while most countiies deal with a very 
limited numbt 1 of spt eit s fore^tiy in India was 
com ci ned with eveiy tv pc of vegetation, from 
tiopn il rain loiest to timperatc comferous 
tor< t 


Research — For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in Indm 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate anu 
elaborate the scientific knowledpe so necessary 
to successful economic working A com 
raencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardlev Wilmot 
then Inspector General of Forests of a Forest 
Research Institute at Deh-a Dun U he 
h orest Research Institute, is under the 
ulministrativ e controlof the Inspector General 
of Forests who is also the Fre ident rhert 
1 are five mam branches of research namelv 
Sylviculture , Forest Botany, Forest F conomic 
Products Lntomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tern 
porarily on short term contract Indian 
Assistants hav e been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of ev entually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified The 
Wood Technology Paper Pulp Wood Preserva 
tion and Seasoning Sections arc in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
tr lining in their various subject in Europe 
and America 
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As a result of Mr R S Pearson's long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel anj- 
where else m the world and efficial reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in tho world 
The officers in charge of this bran ch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigation* which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests 

Forest Products — Forest produce is divid 
cd into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood and (2) Minor pro 
duoe, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits fibres, grass, gums 
resins, barks animal and mineral products, etc 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources averages about 350 million 
cubic feet This was undertaken a few >ears 
ago at the initiation and development of certain 
large exploration schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success It was hoped in 
Madras by utilising modern American methods 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work Owing, however, to the wide spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 


the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations is maintained 

Forest Industries — The important role 
which the forests of a country play In its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ 
ment for Its population is not always fully 
recognized 

If accurate estimates were available for India, 
they would no doubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters sawyers, carters, carriers raftsmen and 
others working in and near them, employment 
on an enormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheel wrights, coopers, boat builders tanners, 
rope makers lac manufacturers, basket-makers, 
and many other classes of skilled labourers The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed In British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
8tates, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future 

Financial Results — The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been stead\ Gross revenue, 
before the recent world wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all tradeB steadily 
Increased until it amounted to some R* 0 croics 
a year, surplus revenue amounting to upward 1 - of 
40 per cent of gross revenue Most oi the 
provinces ordinarily show a stead v increase of 
surplus 

Agencies — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Gov emment timb er Indian timber marketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) is now 
done under the direction of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for India This trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level, because, 
according to the official explanation, "the 
intense conservatism in English timber trade 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known timbers have combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult’ 

Bibliography — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U P 
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EXPORTS 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

] 1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Timber 



1 






Teak 

454 

| 

1,137 

| 1,149 

916 

458 

334 

61 31 
(R per 

90 41 
ton) 

f£ per ton) 

(10) 

(21) 

(21) 

(21) 

(18) 

(17) 

(229) 

(210) 

Deal and Pine 

~ 

- 


- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

(£ per ton) 




— 


- 


— 

Other Timbers 

30 

43 

58 

37 

21 

26 

20 91 

18 64 

Railway Sleepers 

l 

“ 1 


~~ 


“ 

- 

— 

— 


484 

1,180 

[ 1,207 | 

953 

479 

360 | 

82 22 | 

j 1 09 05 

British Empire 

66% 

67% 

69% | 

68% 

69% 

i 75% j 

75% 

74% 

By land 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Manufactures 


I 




1 


1 

Tea Chest 


1 

1 — 

— 

— 

i 


1 - 

Wood Pulp 

j 

j — 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

1 __ 

Matches 


| — 

- 

— 

— 

' 

- 


Other Manufac 
tures ( g ) 

1 

25 1 

1 15 

J 

8 

11 

12 

13 

13 

1 22 


25 | 

1 15 ! 

8 


12 

13 


1 22 


IMPORTS 


(Annual £000) 


Timber 

Teak 

(£ per ton) 

Deal and Pine 

(£ per ton) 

Other limbers (e) 
Railway Sleepers 

1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

302 

(6) 

118(a) 

(5) 

178 

299 

135 

(ID 

65 

(7) 

222 

“~8 

1 

124 

(ID 

80 

(7) 

360 

113 

(10) 

48 

(7) 

359 

1 

109 

(0) 

34 

(6) : 
210 ! 

54 

(8) 

32 

(6) 

(159) 

11 03 
(R per 
(96) 
533 

(R per 
(64) 
21 51 j 

7 93 
ton) 5 
(93) 
720 
ton) 

(65) 

1715 


897 

430 

1 564 

1 520 I 

3o3 

.45 I 

37 87 

32 68" 

British Empire 

30%(c) 

17% 

12%. 7% 

11% 

12% 

6% 

5% 

By land 

408 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 


a — 1912 14 6— Including deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 

not being available separately for this year, 

c— -Excluding sleepers d— Not available after 1924 25 (£350 000) 
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IMPORTS 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

J 1928-29 

1929-30 

1930 -31 

J 1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Manufactures 









Tea Chests 

270(e) 

497 

596 

455 

356 

356 

400 

52 08 

Wood Pulp 

1 113(a) 

311 

337 

315 

' 270 

! 166 

203 

’ 26 18 

Matches 

Other Manufactu 

507 

129 

82 

31 

8 

4 

7 

62 

res ( g ) 

41 

91 

137 

77 

32 

94 

94 

20 37 


931 

1,028 

1,141 

878 

666 

620 

704 

99 25 


a—1912 14 e — 1909 14 

g — Excluding furniture cabinctware, re exports 

EXPORTS 
Annual £000) 



1904-14 

| 1928-29 

1 1929-30 

l 

| 1930-31 

j 1931-32 

1932- 3 i 

| 1933-34 

1934-3 

Lac 

1,843 

6,483 

5,226 

2 361 

1 380 

932 

1,848 

3 29,9 > 

(£ per ton) 

(100) 

(174) 

(156) 

(S6) 

(59) 

(1>) 

(51) 

( >6) 

Rubber 

157 

1,499 

1 342 

973 

334 

66 

2 >4 

6 ) 89 

M> robalans 

364 

659(a) 

611(a) 

| 593(a) 

499(a) 

434(a) 

444(a) 

51 51(a) 

Sandalwood 

82 

o23(6) 

296(5) | 

18 >(5) 

2 33(5) 

105(5) 

16 5(5) 

17 80' 5) 

Cardamoms 

26 

154 | 

197 

169 

93 

109 

1 >9 

lo 31 

Cutch 

76 

70 

66 1 

68 

31 

23 

28 

4 77* 

Rosm 

— 

| 32 

j 

44 

12 1 

14 

20 

8 

1 30 


a — Includes extract 5 — Includta oil * Inclu It s c imhu s 


JMPORIb 
(Annuil £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 1 
1 

1029-30 

1930-311 

1931-32; 

1932-33 

| 193 3-34 

1934-35 

Rosin 

41 

1 28 j 

37 

25 


12 

1 2 j 

| 4 19 

lurpentine and 

1 

I 





i 

: 

Substitute 

29 | 

0 19 

1 1 

22 

12 

9 

8 

9 j 

1 1 48 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Beam Stations — The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respecthely by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Companv are connected by land lines with ttu 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end The huge aenal system > 
at Poona and Dhond each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty s 
reply was received a few minutes later 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies The Eastern 
Telegraph Co which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and placed m charge of Care and 
Maintenance parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which always maintained official com 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jutogh Radio, which 
recenes British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers The stations at Delhi and Allaha 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India New stations equipped for aero 
nautical communication purposes have been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
providing constant communication with aircraft 
in flight, the most up to date system having 
been installed 

The Indian coast stations have been main 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected The application of 
the Baudot system to the high speed continuous 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the dr* 
cuitous route vt a Calcutta The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally ty atmospheric inter* 
fsrence, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many thousands 
per annum Official telegrams are exchanged 
with the British Naval station at Matara( Ceylon) 
ina Bombay Radio Regular services are also 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang and between 
Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio traffic is 
passed between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal route is interrupted 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time Ihe 
conversations were initiated from the s s Belgen 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Com pan > 

Safety at Sea — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy The latest stvle of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour All ships equipped with wireless direc 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the coast The beacon Is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea An elaborate system of radio serv ices in 
connection with civil aviation has been 
de\ eloped especially for the assistance of day 
and night aeroplanes along the airmail routes 
between Karachi and Lahore, Karachi and 
Rangoon and Karachi and Madras 

Broadcasting — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans 
mittlng sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broad caste were tuned in over 
practically the whole of India The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
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ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later These stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations 111 London, of which they are practically 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both India 1 and European music were 
b road cast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports were read in two 
languages 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 350 9 metres, and Calcutta on 370 4 and 49 10 
metres Reception in either of these cities and for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed 

Indian State Broadcasting Service — 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadoasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with publio opinion 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Vioeroy s Executive Council in charge 
of the subject (now the Hon Sir Thomas 
Stewart ) 

Government availing themselves of an 
improvement in their financial condition, in 
1934 35 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub 
stantial funds for the purpose A special 
inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
strviceB and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus 

The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a high power 
medium wave broadcasting station at Delhi 
This station was actually opened on 1st January 
1£36 Its wave length is 340,136 metres 
(VUD, 882 kc/s) The length Is somewhat 


inconveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected it 
was believed to be the best length of medium 
wave for transmissions in India It was there 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built Provision was made for its 
alteration if a change were later found to be 
desirable 

The Government of India decided to appoint 
a Controller of Broadcasting m India and in their 
search for the best person for this appointment 
secured fiom the British Broadcasting Corpora 
tion Mr Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
in 1935 and was largely instrumental in the 
initial organization of the new Delhi station 

Government in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station in Delhi, 
intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation of modern high power trans 
mission equipments in place of the existing 
plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
similar modern station would be opened in 
Madras The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arnval of Mr Iielden led to a 
rcMsion of these plans Mr Fit Iden quiikly 
became conscious of the need for highly expert 
technical advice and thiough his instrumentality 
the British Broadcasting Corporation lent 
India in the early months of 1936 the services of 
their Chief Technical Advisei Mr H L Kirke 

A valuable repoit was piesented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities w r is elaborated Government engaged 
Mr C W Gov der one of the foremost wireless 
and particularly shoit wave, engineering experts 
iu the world to be thtir principal engineer 
for construction and research work Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
were placed in December 1936 It includes new 
10 k w shortwave transmitters foi Bombay 
and Calcutta and twin 10 kw short wave 
transmitters for broadcasting and experimental 
work in Delhi It also includes a 10 kw 
short wave transmitter for Madras, for service 
throughout the Madras Presidency, and a 200 
watt medium wave transmitter for Madras City 
All this apparatus will be of the most modem 
type This will make tor economy in working 
and should give purity or rendering unexcelled 
in any other country The short wave plant 
is considered of great importance as it will 
provide a measure of service for the whole of 
India The medium wave transmitters are 
intended to give a first grade service on in- 
expensive receivers in the large towns but 
owing to atmospheric conditions m India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
expected to provide a first grade service at 
distances more than 30 to 50 miles from the 
special areas for which they are intended 
The first station furnished with the new equip- 
ment is expected to be in operation by October 
1937 

His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 
proceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the 
Princes and people of India This remarkable 
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innovation in procedure is regarded as indicating 
His Excellency s enthusiasm for wileless and to 
portend that he will show considerable interest 
in its development 

Licenses — Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per j ear, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the Tsorth \\ est Frontier Province Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants several hundred have been issued 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past > ear This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting 

Radio Telephone Service — An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio tel< phone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933 when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Svhes, the then Governor of 
Bombav , and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Secretarv of Staue for India exchanged 
messages as a preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated suciessfully 
for several vears by the Indian Radio and 
table Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, and within a month it 
w T as possible for people in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, South 


Africa and many other parts of the world 
Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the landlines has been completed, 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world 

Many technical problems are Involved in the 
perfection of the India England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of seorecy When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapped with the greatest ease, but later 
“ secrecy gear ' was installed 

Any private telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call Before doing so, 
however, he Ins to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities 

As an expeiimental measure the basic chirge 
for an effective conversation of thret minutes 
or less for a call from India to any place in 
England Scotland Walts the Islt of Man and 
Noithern Ireland has been reduced from Rs 80 
toRs 00 For principal places m the Irish J ree 
State the basic chaigc is ieductdfrom Rs 84 to 
R*' 62 For each additional minute s conversation 
ifter the first three minutes a charge of Rs 20 
oi Its 20 11 as the case may be is tdd( d to the 
basic th irgc Liberal allowance is nude at the 
discretion of the observing operator for periods 
during which speech is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so that the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only 
(Allowanc* is made in charging for calls when 
itmospheruc conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation ) 


PROVING OF WILLS 


In British India if a person has been ap 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove tne will 
as early as possible If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti 
cion The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 161 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Rs 1 000 no probate duty is payable , 
up to Rs 9,000 in excess of first R& 1 000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Rs 10,000 and 
Rs 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Rs 50,000 and 3 00 000 the duty pay 
able is at 4% and over Rs 1 00,000 the duty 
payable is ( 8 ) 5% In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro- 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted 

1 Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances 


2 The amount of funeral expenses 

J3 Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest 

The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule It is the prac 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the propei ties particularly immovable pro 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is Bhown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
!is ordered to be granted 
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The newspaper Press In India is an essen- i 
tlally English institution and was introduced i 
soon after the task of organising the admi t 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the i 
English in Bengal In 1773 was passed the < 
Regulating A^t creating the Governor General i 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and . 
within seven years at the end of the same de- i 
cad< , the first newspaper was started in Cal 1 

cutta by an Englishman in January 1780 I 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed ] 
since, not a \ery long period certainly, a period i 
almost measured by the life of a single news i 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 1 
only five years later in 178o, but then tho i 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty 
three years earlier Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, , followed next 
year bv The Bombay Courier , a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861 In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much lattr than was the case in Calcutta In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they wore absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald 

The first newspaper waB called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky s Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782 Several 
journals rapidly followed Hickv s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example The 
Indian Gazette had a career of ovtr half a 
cuitury, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru , which came into existence 
only a little lattr, and both are now represented 
bj, The Indian Daily Newt with which the\ 
were amalgamated in 1866 No fewer than 
fi\c papers followed in is many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government flourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
md officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East , a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint The 
name of this journal was altered to The English 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836 

From its commencement the press was 
] alou^ly watched bv the authorities who 
put m rious restraints upon Its Independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
I availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem 
porarily occupied Hastings place, he was de 
ported uuder rules specially passed But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentmck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
' Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
f latter to enforce them Metcalfe who sue 
, ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
i what is called the emancipation of the press 

* in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
P a new era in the history of the Indian press 

[ Among papers that came into being, was the 
l Bombay Times which was started towards 
t the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 

* Bombay, and which in 1861 changtd its name 
i to the Times of India The Bombay Gazette , 

: founded m 1791, ceased publication in 1914 

* The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 

* had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 

1 of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
e of the Native or Indian Press The first news 
e paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
r Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
'J Missionaries Ward, Carey and Alarshman m 
1818 In Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
s late through the post office at one- fourth the 
f usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
b purely native paper in Bombav called the 
i Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
b was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
a Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers 

s From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
o to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
e even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
d confined to the Presidency town** During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to he temporarily influence and also circulation was satisfactory 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous Journalists like Robert Knight, James 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license Maclean and Hurrls Mookerji flourished in 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation The Civil and Military Gazette 
the fears of Its circulating Intelligence which was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public interests The paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 1872 Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free the most famous paper in Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an was the MofutnliU , originally published at 
eia of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated Ambala After a lively existence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the years in Simla the CtmJ and Military Gazette 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native j acquired and incorporated the Mofutzihte 
papers and the circulation of all was very small 1 and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
The number of tbe former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
rise in tbe next generation but the rise in to be published daily 

INDIAN PRESS LAW 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed That Act was 
repealed during the Vioeroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882 From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124 A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153 A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108 There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence This Act 
failed to have the desired effect 

The Indian Press Act, 1910 u as a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec 
lion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals 

The different sections of the Act have in 
new (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication , (11) control over publishers of 
newspapers , (iil) control over the importa 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter, (iv) the 
■oppression of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found 


Repeal of Press Legislation — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to whloh 
great exception had been taken on account ot 
the wide powers that It gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Regi trationof Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law That Committee made an un 
animous report In July 1921, recommending — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities , 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act , ( e ) local 
Governments should retain tUe power of con 
fl8cating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document io 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of tbe I PC subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts , (e) any 
person challenging the orders ot Government 
should do so in the local High Court , (/) the 
term of Imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12 
IS, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months , (g) 
the provisions of Section Id of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra 
don of Books Act 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922 
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Press Association of India —At the 

end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay According to the articles of 
constitution * Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time ” Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Its 10 annually The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers 
Periodicals and Books Published 






Books 

Province 

Printing 

Presses 

l 

News- 

papers 

Periodi- 

cals 

In 

English or 
other 
European 

1 Languages 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
| Language 


Madras . 

I, 

V 

a)2 212 | 

( 0 ) 356 

1,035 j 

662 

2,731 

Bombay ( d ) 

1 

1,135 

448 

537 

281 

2,203 

Bengal 


1,409 

351 

461 

1 050 

2,983 

United Provinces 


959 

303 

443 ' 

360 

3,Lt8 

Punjab 


649 1 

855 

398 

262 

1,553 

Burma 


367 

45 

172 

11 

145 

Bihar and Oiissa 

1 

221 

42 

102 1 

97 
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Central Provinces and Berar 

(6) 218 

(<) 94 

64 

12 

137 

Assam 

1 

79 

25 

30 

1 

72 

North- V est Frontier Prov>nce ( d ) ' 

30 

; 

21 

2 1 

13 I 

6 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) 


35 

11 

I* , 

16 i 

SO 

Coorg (d) 


6 

2 

1 j 

1 

1 

Deihi .. 


177 

70 

107 

25 

244 

Total, 

1934-35 

7,557 

2,123 

3 363 

2,790 

13 945 

r 1933-34 

6,937 

1,748 

3,208 

2 623 

14,140 


1932-38 

6,756 

1,659 

t— 

GO 

Cl 

2 709 

13,580 


1981-32 

6,646 ! 

1,743 

2 893 

2,441 

13,132 


1930-31 

6,520 ' 

1 1,708 

°,760 

2 353 j 

14,074 

Toal<* 

1929-30 

! 6,385 

| 1,693 

3,057 

2,335 | 

13 935 


1928-29 

6,102 

| 1 695 

2,960 

2,556 

14,427 


1927-28 

, 5,919 

1,525 

2,954 

2,332 

14 815 


1925-27 

5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


1925-26 

5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14 276 


Relates to the Calendar year 1935 

(6) Includes 5 Presses which are reported either closed or not working 

(c) This includes 64 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 

or comments on public news 

(d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1984 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1836, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859 Again, 
in 1867 Mr Dickson, the well known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
It was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India* 

The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
bv Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters The second 

g jriod was from 1862 to 1876 In 1862 the 
auks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currencv 
business as agents of Government As com 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutorv limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government s power of control remained 
unchanged In 1866 the agreements were re 
vised and the paper currency business was re 
moved from thiir control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 bv which nearly all the most im 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing Jess 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were d* po 
sited with the Bank as security At th< same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920 During the war, 
however the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market 

The Imperial Bank of India — Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
bv the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into foice at such date as the Governor General 
in Council may by notification in the Gazette of 
India appoint, the control of theBank U entrustod 
to a ( entral Bo ird of Direi tors with I oeal Boards 
at Calcutta, Bombav and Madras and such other 
places as the Centril Bond may determine 
The Central Bo ud of Directors shall consist 
of — • 

(a) the presidents, vice presidents and the 
secictines of the local Boirds, 

(5) one person elected from amongst the 
members by each Local Bo aid , 

(c) a Managing Dnectoi and a Deputv 

Managing Director appointed by the 
Ccntial Bo ud , 

(d) not more than two non officials norm 

nated by the Governor Gcneial in 
Council 

Representative s of an\ new Tool Boirds 
which miy be constituted nm be iddcd it tin 
discretion of the Centi il io ud 

The Deputv Managing Dinctoi and the 
feccretaiies of the Jocil f o irds ur< entitled to 
itti ud the meetings of the C entr >1 1 oard but 
not entitled to vote 11k Deputv M magnu 
Dnectoi is entitled to vote in tin ibsenec oi the 
Managing Director 

The Governor Genei il in Comuil shill norm 
nati an otfieci of Government to ittend tin 
meetings of the (ential Bond but lie shall not 
be entitled to vote 

Undei the Imperial B ink of India \r t of 1920 
provision was made for the inireist of the ( ipit il 
of the bank I he ca pit il of the thru President v 
Binks consisted of 3£ cioics of lupecs in shuts 
oflls 500 cull iullv subscribed The idditional 
capital authonsed was 7 h croies in shires of 
Its r >00 each, of which Its 125 has been called 
lip, making the present capital of the Lank 
Its 111 crores of which Its a 62,50 000 -has 
been paid up The ltescivc hand of the Bank 
is Its 5,50,00 000 and the Balance Sluet of 31st 
Decembei 1936 showed the deposits at 
Its 78,79,50 117, and Cish Rs 8, o0, 41, 082 
with a percentage of cish to liabilities of 10 86 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India — 

I he Bank his entered into in agietment with 
the Reserve Bank of India which will lemain in 
force for 15 v ears and thereafter until terminated 
after five vears notiee on either side Piovi 
sions contained in the agreement between tin 
Impel ial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are r — 
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The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act 1034, and there is no branch of the 
Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of 
India 

In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement is in force a commit 
sion calculated at 1/16 per cent on the first 
250 croies and 1/32 per cent on the remainder 
ot the total of the receipts and disbursements 
dealt with annualh on account of Government 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 

The Din 

Managing Director 
Dy Managing Director 


to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation 

In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not less m 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments — 

(a) during the first five years of this agree- 
ment Rs 9 lacs per annum , 

(ft) during the next fl\ e years of the agreement 
Rs 6 lacs per annum , and 
(c) during the next five years of the agree 
ment Rs 4 lacs per annum 


Sir William Lamond, Kt 
E T Stocker, Esq 


Presidents , Vice Presidents and Secretaries of the local Boards 


f alcutia — 

H H Burn, Esq 
J Reid Kay, Esq 
BAG Neville, Esq 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 


Bombay — 

Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt , 0 I T 
Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Kt 
A McCulloch, 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 


Madras — 

Sir William Wright, Kt , 0 B E V J) 
S V Ramaswam\ Mudaliar, Esq 
G R Attwood, Esq 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 


Nominated by Government 

The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Dag, CIE, Lahore 
Elected under Section 28, (i), (ii), of the Act by the Local Boards 
Rai Baliad ui Moongtu Lall Tipuriah, Calcutta 
L A Halsall, Esq , Bombay 
C G Alexander, Esq , Madras 


Manager in London 
R R Birrell, Esq 


Branches 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta 

Clive Street, Calcutta 
Park Street, Calcutta 
Byculla, Bombay 
Dadar, Bombay 
Mandvi, Bombay 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay 

Mount Road, Madras 

Abbottabad 

Abohar 

Adoni 

Agra 

Ahmedabad 

Ahmedabad City 

Ahmednagar 

Ajmer 

Akola 

Akyab 

Aligarh 


Allahabad 

Chapra 

Alleppey 

Chittagong 

Ambala 

Cocanada 

Ambala Cant 

Cochin 

Amraoti 

Coimbatore 

Amritsar 

Colombo 

Asansol 

Cuddalore 

Bangalore 

Bareilly 

Cuddapah 

Cuttack 

Basse! n 

Bellary 

Benares 

Berhampore (Gan jam) 
Bezwada 

Dacca 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling 

Dehra Dun 

Delhi 

Bhagalpur 

Dhanb&d 

Bhopal 

Broach 

Bulandsbahr 

Dhulia 

Dibrugarh 

Calicut 

Ellore 

Cawnpore 

Erode 

Ohandpur 

Etawab 


Farrukhabad 

Ferozepore 

Fyzabad 

Gaya 

Godhra 

Gojra 

Gorakhpur 

Gujranwala 

Guntur 

Gwalior 

Hapur (Sub Agency) 

Hathras 

Howrah 

Hubli 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Hyderabad (Sind) 

Indore 

Jaipur 

Jalgaon 

Jalpaiguri 

Jamshedpur 
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Jhansi 

Jodhpur 

Jubbulpore 

Jullundur 

Karachi 

Kasur (Sub Agenoy) 
Katni 

Khamgaon 

Khanawa 

Kumbakonam 

Moradab&d 

Moulraein 

Multan 

Murree 

Mussoorie 

Muttra 

Muzaffarnagar 

Muzaffarpur 

Myingyan 

Mvmensingh 

Lahore 

Nadiad 

Larkana 

Nagpur 

Lucknow 

Naini Tal 

Ludhiana 

Nanded 

Lyallpur 

Nandyal 

Madura 

Naraingunge 

Mandalav 

Nasik 

Mangalore 

Negapatam 

Masulipatam 

Nellore 

Meerut 

New Delhi 

Montgomery 

Nowshera 


Tn Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank 
of India Act of 1920 as amended bv the 
amendment Act of 1934, the various descnptions 
ol husiuesb which the Bank nun transact are 
laid down, and In Part 2 it is expressh 
rovided that the Bank shall not transact anv 
ind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned m Part 1 

Bnefh stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 

(1) Advancing money upon the securit\ of — 

(a) Stocks, etc , In which a trustee is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and shares of the Reserve 
Bank of India 

(5) Securities issued b\ State aided Rail 
wa\s, notified bv the Governor 
General in Council 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
district or municipal board or under 
the authority of anv State in India 

( d ) Debentures of companies with limited 

liability registered in India or else 
where 

(c) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the 
Bank 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances 

(g) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro 

Notes 

(h) Fully paid shares of Companies with 

limited liability or immovable pro 
pert} or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral securit} where 
the original security is one of those 
specified in 2 3 4 a * to f and, if autho 
rised by the Central Board, in ' g 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern 
ment, advancing mone} to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge for the 
period not exceeding nine months in the case of 
advances relating to the financing of seasonal 
agricultural operations or six months in other 
cases 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 

and selling of bills of exchange and other 
negotiable securities 


Okara (Sub Agency) 

i Sholapur 

Ootacamund 

Slalkot 

Patna 

Simla 

Peshawar 

Sitapur 

Peshawar City 

1 Srinagar (Kashmir) 

Poona 

Sukkur 

Poona City 

Surat 

Porbandar 

, Tellicherry 

Purnea 

Tinnevelly 

Quetta 

Tirupur 

Raipur 

Trichinopoly 

Rajahmundry 

Rajkot 

Rampur 

Trichur 

Trivandrum 

Tuticorin 

Rangoon 

Ujjaln 

Rawalpindi 

Vellore 

Saharanpur 

Vlzagapatam 

Salem 

Vizianagram 

Sargodba 

Secunderabad 

Wardha 

Shillong 

Yeotraal 


(4) Investing the Bank s funds in the 
securities referred to in (1) a, b c and d 

(5) Making issuing and circulating of bank 
post bills and letters of credit to order or other 
vise than to the bearer on demand 

(fi) Buying and selling gold and Bilver 

(7) Receiving deposits 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody 

(9) Selling and acquiring such properties as 
i ma\ come into the Bank s possession in satis 

faction of claims 

(10) Transacting agency business on com 
mission and the entering into of contracts of 
mdeinnitv suretvship or guarantee 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates 

(12) Dnwing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India 

(13) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
months in the case of bills relating to the flnanc 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months m other cases 

(14) Borrowing money upon security of 
assets of the Bank 

(15) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks , and 

(16) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
business 

The principal restrictions placed on the busi 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows — 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance — 

(a) For a longer period than six months 

except as provided in clauses 2 and 
1 3 above , 

( b ) upon the securit} of stock or shares 

of the Bank , 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 

Part 1 (Courts o Ward) upon mort 
gage or security of immovable pro 
perty or documents of title thereof 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal securit} given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon 
sibilities of atleast two persons of firms uncon 
nected with each other in general partnership 



The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 31st December 1936 was as follows 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 31st December 19% was as follows — continued 



[mantes with other Bmks 72,44,714 7 2 8 , dG, 41,082 13 11 
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Government Deposits 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various period 
during the last 55 years or so — 

In Lalcht of rupee $ 


- 

Bank 1 
of 

Bengal 

Bank 

1 of 
Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 


Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank . 
of 1 

Bombay 

1 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

30th June 1 









1 

1881 

230 

G1 

53 

344 

1913 

247 

107 

08 

482 

1886 

S29 

82 

39 

450 1 

1914 

290 

19? 

93 

580 

1891 

332 

97 

53 

482 ' 

1915 

203 

187 

102 

552 

1896 

225 

88 

57 

1 370 

1916 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1001 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 

1338 

716 

209 

! 2263 

1906 

186 

■ 

93 

46 

325 

1918 

, 064 

549 

213 

1420 

1911 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 

346 

298 

142 

l 786 

j 

1912 

! 210 

155 

75 

440 

1920 

801 

663 

170 

| 1634 





1 

26th Jan 




i 





l i 

1921 

364 

206 

138 

! 708 


30th June 

1921 

>» 

1922 


1923 


1924 

„ 

1925 


1926 

>» 

1927 

,, 

1928 

„ 

1929 


1030 

i 

1931 


1932 

,, 

1933 

,, 

1934 


Imperial Bank 

2,220 

1,672 

. l,2o6 

2,20a 
2,252 
3,254 
1,004 
79 0 
2,074 
1,301 
l,o96 

, 1,908 

582 

. 791 


81st Dec 1935 
» 1936 


Reserve Bank 


604 

714 
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The Imperial Bank 


Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capita 
Beserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below — 

In Lath* o f Rupees 


- 

1 

Capital 

t 

Reserve 

3 

Government 

deposits 

! 4 

Other 

deposits 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 
! 1,2, 3& 4 

1st L)e(e moer 

1901 

360 

158 

340 

1463 

14 3 per cent 

1906 

360 

213 

307 

2745 

8 3 „ 

1907 

360 

279 

335 

2811 

8 8 „ 

1008 

360 

294 

325 

2861 

8 4 „ 

1909 

860 

309 

307 

3265 

7 4 ,, 

1910 

360 

318 

339 

3234 

9 7 „ 

1911 

360 

331 

438 

8419 

9 6 ,, 

1912 

375 

340 

426 

3578 

9 0 „ 

1913 

375 

361 

687 

3644 

11 8 „ 

1914 

375 

370 

561 

4002 

»0 5 „ 

1916 

375 

386 

487 

3860 

9 5 1 1 

1916 

375 

369 

520 

4470 

9 0 

1917 

375 

85o 

771 

6771 

9 3 „ 

1018 

375 

363 

864 

5097 

12 9 „ 

1919 

376 

i 340 

772 

7226 

8 8 t 

1920 

375 

| 355 

901 

7725 

9 6 „ 

80th June (Imperial 
Bank) 

1921 

547 

875 

2220 

7016 

21 8 „ 

1922 

562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18 6 „ 

1923 

562 

411 

1256 

7047 

18 5 „ 

1924 

562 

435 

2208 

7662 

20 2 „ 

1925 

562 

457 

2252 

7588 

20 7 

1926 

562 

477 

3254 

7530 

27 4 „ 

1927 

562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10 6 , 

1928 

562 

507 

798 

7331 

8 6 „ 

1929 

562 

517 

2074 

7283 

19 9 , 

1930 

562 

527 

1391 

7003 

14 6 „ 

1931 

562 

537 

1696 

6615 

17 1 ,, 

1932 

562 

542 

1908 

6146 

20 8 „ 

1933 

562 

520 

582 

7423 

6 4 „ 

1934 

562 

527 

791 

7483 

8 4 , 


Recent Progress 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank — 

In Lakhi of Rupee* 

Bank op bengai 



Capital Reserve 

l 

Govt 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year 

1st December 

1900 

200 

103 

155 

582 

243 

136 

11 per cent 

1905 

200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1906 

200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 

1909 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

015 

411 

14 

1910 

200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

368 

14 

1911 

200 

j.80 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 

1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

605 

310 

14 

1913 

200 

191 

301 

1624 

640 

819 

14 

1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

•21 

16 

1915 

1 200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

798 

10 

1916 

200 , 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

10 

1917 

200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

778 

17 

1918 

200 

I 1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 

200 

1200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

1920 

200 

MW 

484 

8398 

1221 

910 

19* „ 


* Includes Bs 08 lakhs as a reserve lor depreciation of Investments. 
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Imperial Bank of India 

Bane of Bombay 



(lanital j 

Reserve 

Govt | 
depo i 
HtB 1 

Other 1 
depo 

8 its | 

Cash 

ln\est- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year 

1900 

100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent 

1905 

100 

87 

92 

676 

2d9 

158 

12 

1906 

100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 „ 

1908 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 

100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 

100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

1913 

100 

106 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 

1914 

100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

1915 

100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 

100 

90 

142 

1367 

667 

312 

15 ,, 

1917 

100 

92 

235 

2817 

1398 

744 

17* „ 

1918 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

353 

18* 

1919 

100 

110 

262 

2756 | 

9 28 

115 

19* „ 

1920 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 


Bank or Madkab 


1900 

60 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 per cent 

1905 

60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 

60 

32 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 

1907 

60 

36 

35 

410 

162 

84 

10 

1908 

60 

40 

62 

447 

153 

84 

11 

1909 

60 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 

1910 

60 

48 

72 

507 

184 

85 

12 

1911 

60 

52 

59 

625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 

75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 

75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 

1914 

75 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 

i915 

75 

65 

80 

803 

256 

184 

12 

1916 

75 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

1917 

76 

^0 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 

76 

50 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 

1919 

75 

45 

104 

1215 

436 

175 

12 

1920 

75 

45 

118 

1579 

505 

211 

18 


Imperial Bank 


30th June 1 

1921 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

3433 

1652 

1 

' 16 per cent 

1922 

502 

411 

1672 

6336 

339") 

900 

1 16 

1923 

562 

435 

1256 

7047 

2913 

925 

10 

1924 

562 

457 

2208 

7062 

2195 

1175 

10 

1925 

502 

477 

2252 

7588 

3582 

1413 

10 

1920 

562 

492 

3254 

7530 

4508 

2188 

16 

1927 

502 

507 

1004 

7317 

2283 

2050 

16 

1928 

502 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2535 

16 

1929 

502 

527 

2074 

7233 

3041 

2409 

16 

1930 

502 

537 

1391 

7003 

1696 

2909 

16 

1931 

582 

542 

1596 

0615 

1717 

3077 

14 

1932 

502 

615 

1908 

6149 

2201 

2979 

12 

1933 

562 

520 

582 

7428 

2308 

3973 

12 

1934 

502 

527 

791 

7483 

2165 

3932 

12 

1935 

502 

542 

* 

7243 

1676 

3783 

12 

1930 

562 

550 


7894 

1976 

4254 

12 


* Govt Deposits were taken ovet by Resene Bank as from 1st April 1935 
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Reserve Bank of India 


Rnim Bank — The Reserve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Governor General 
on fith March 1931 and the Bank bogan to 
function from 1st April 1935 From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over tho management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Tssuo Department The assets 
of the Gold Standard Reserve were transferred 
to the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department From July 1st 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled b^nks deposited the required percent 
age of their demand and time liabilities The 
Clearing HouRe was transferred from the Imperial 
Bank to the Reservo Bank as from this date 

The share capital of the Reserve Bank is 
5 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs 100 each, 
fullv paid up The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
five crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities 

The Bank maintains share registers at its 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon 

Management — The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank The Board is 
composed of — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed bj the Governor-General in Council 
after consideration of the recommendations 
made by the Board 

Four Directors nominated by the 
Governor-General In Council 

(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers 

(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Governor General in Council 

The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Governor 
General in Council may fix when appointing 
them, and are eligible for re appointment 
A Local Board is constituted for each of the 
five areas 

Business which the Bank may transact — 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz — The accepting of monev on deposit with 
out Interest , the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions , the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed 
Jng 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank , the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs 1 lac the making of advances to the 
Governor- General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayable In each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance , the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase, 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Government of any 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
specified 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government of 
State in India for the purchase and sale or 
gold and silver , for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
Bhares , for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of any 
security or shares , for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt 

Right to issue Bank Notes — The Role 
right to i°sut bmk notes in British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
oommpnn m< nt the Bank shall rruc 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Governor-General in 
Council and on and from the date of Buch 
transfer the Governor-General in Council shall 
not issue any currency notes The issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank In 
an Issue Department which shall be separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling — The 

Bank snail sell to or buy from anv person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at Its office 
m Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery In London 
at a rate not lower than lsh 6 49 64d and not 
higher than lsh 6 3 16d respectively provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds 

Publication of the Bank Rate — The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Oazzette of India 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department 

The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
reproduced elsewhere In the Year Book 



ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Reserve Bank of India 641 



21 


Batio of Total of \ to Liabilities 56 768 per cent 


BANKING DEP4BTME> 



♦Includes Cash & Short term Securities 
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The Exchange Banks 


CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Q ivernor — Sir 0®borno A Smith, host, 
k ( ii , ICt , (on leave preparatoiy to retire 
nient ) 

Deputy Governor ? — Sir lam^s B 1 °ylor, Kt , 
oil, Manilal B Nanavati, Esq 

Dirt clors Nominated under S action 8 (1) (b) — 
hi rHomi Mehta Kt Bombay, A A Bruce,! sq , 
Rangoon , T ah bhri Ram, T clhl , Khan Bahadur 
A 1 un Hajee Mob immad Sait, Madras, 


Directojs Elected under Section 0 (l) (e) — 
-or Purshotamdas Thakiir las, Kt cif mbj 
B ombay Register, R P Masnni, J &q Bombay 
R* {lister, B M Birli, Esq C ilentt 1 Rt gi-fi t , 
Kai Bahuliir Sir Bad rid is Gocnki, Kt ( it , 
( ilcjtta Register 

Diredor Nominated under Section 8 (1) ( d ) — 
T W Kf lly Esq , r I 1 

Director? Nominated under Section 1 5 ( 1) — 
Khan Bahadur Syed Miritib All, enr JXIhi 
Register U Po Bvaw, Rangoon Pcgi'-tci 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS 


The BankB carrying on Exchange business 
In India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex 
teraal trade of India , but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated 

At one time the Banks caniedor. their opera 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
tbo home offices of the Banks attracting de 
posits for use m India by offering rates of in 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how 
ever It has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits -in India on quite as favour 
able terms as ran be done m London and a very 
iarge proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of monev actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India but the 
following statement published by the Director 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapid! v 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent vears 

Total DLrosns op ail Exchange Banks 
sfcurfd in India 


1900 

In Lakh » of Raped 

1050 

190o 


1704 

1910 


2479 

1915 


3354 

1916 


3801 

1917 


5337 

1918 


6185 

1919 


743 > 

1920 


7480 

1921 


7al 9 

1922 


7388 

1928 


681 1 

1924 


706 1 

1925 


7054 

1926 


7154 

1927 


0886 

1928 


7113 

1929 


6665 

1930 


0811 

1931 


0747 

1932 


7100 

1933 


7078 

1934 


7139 


Exchange Banks Investments 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks resources, so far as it con 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and export® to and from India 

lha financing of the import tnde originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branchos outside India, the Indian 
Branches {share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand 
ing of the drawees of the hills, and it is a3 re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in vk w 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi 
ness they actually put through No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carru d 
on but the following figures appearing iu the 
balance sheets latest availab'e ( f the un 
demoted Biuks will give some Idi a of this — - 

LUBirm op Biit^ Ob b\fiivxar ?l 
DI COUNT! I) VXD sur r ClTRR] NT 


Chirtered B ink of Indi 1, Austr ilia £ 


ml Chin 1 

4 j08 000 

Eistern Bank, Ltd 

462 000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Torpor it ion 

2,615 000 

Mercantile Buik of India I td 

2 °44 000 

National Biuk of Tndn T td 

3 713 000 

P A O Banking Corporal on Tfd 

1 119 000 


14 821 000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to rc discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
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The Exchange Banks 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months sight and may either be " clean” 
or be accompanied by the documeots relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days Instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times It suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity 
The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not bo given in detail 


The following is a statement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets — 

In Thousands of £ 


Name 

Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Cash and 
Investments 

Amorican Express Co 

1,217 

63G 

3,566 

4,837 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

772 

300 

15,158 

6,863 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China 

3,000 

3,000 

45,980 

26,763 

Comptoir National D Escompte de Paris 

3 800 

4,227 

60,002 

12,493 

E is tern Bank, Ltd 

1,000 

500 

7,771 ! 

7,215 

Grmdiay <fc Co 

250 

100 

3,435 

2,243 

Hongkong and Sh inghai Banking 

Corporation 

1,239 

7,110 

51,934 

30,920 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 

15,810 

0,000 

406,057 j 

262,922 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 

1,075 

14,675 

8,607 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

3,529 

3,188 

48,516 

26,747 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,000 

2,200 

20,382 

19,238 

National City Bank of New York 

15,810 

8,G73 

349,763 

250,9^4 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank 

4,551 

1,820 

12,409 

8,747 

Netherlands Trading Society 

4,831 

827 

29,041 

9,788 

P & 0 Banking Corporation, Ltd 

2,594 

180 

6,818 

5 573 

Thomas Cook & Son 

125 

125 

4,010 

3,746 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 

5,882 

7,700 

33,468 

28,673 


Joint Stock Banks 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS 


Previous to 1906 tiiere were few Banks of 
thiB description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 1 
fined to a very restricted area The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906 i 
After that time there was a perfect stream 1 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
hanking business, on the other hand a very large | 
number engaged In other businesses in addition' 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks 
These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but It 
was generally suspected In welt informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it waB a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in diflaculties 


The first Important failure to take place was 
that of the People s Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank 

Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored But in April 1923 the 
Alliance Bank of Simla failed Ihe effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might hive been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent of the amounts due 
to them A panic was averted and a critical 
period was pissed through with little difficulty 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 

In LaUis of Rupees 


Name 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd , affiliated to P & 0 
Banking Corporation, Ltd 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd 
Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 
Bank of India, Ltd 
Bank of Mysore, Ltd 

Bombay Provincial Cooperatne Bank, 
Ltd 

Canara Bank Ltd 
Central Bank of India, Ltd 
Indian Bank, Ltd 
Punjab National B^-nk ltd 
Lra\ancore National Bank 
Union Bank of India, Ltd 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks 
The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India — 

In I akhs of rupees 



Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits 

1375 

14 

2 

27 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1885 

. 18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

. 63 

31 

566 

1900 

. 82 

45 

807 

1906 

. 133 

56 

1155 

1910 

275 

100 

2565 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 

1912 

291 

134 

2725 

1913 

231 

132 

2259 

1914 

.. 251 

141 

1710 


Capita) | 

Reserve j 

Deposits J 

Cash and 
Investments 

35 

46 

976 

! 

661 

30 

25 

694 

481 

10 


37 

12 

ion 

105 

1 699 

1 003 

20 

25 

203 

116 

12 

10 

202 

161 

3 

4 

79 

34 

168 

W 70 

3,155 

1,987 

12 

18 

29 2 

U3 

31 

IS 

609 

239 

11 

i 

177 

60 

39 

7 

99 

91 



Capital 

Reserve 

Deposits 

1915 

281 

156 

1787 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 

1917 

303 

162 

3117 

1918 

436 

165 

4059 

1919 

539 

224 

5899 

1920 

837 

255 

7114 

1921 

938 

300 

7689 

1922 

802 

261 

6163 

1923 

689 

284 

4442 

1924 

690 

380 

5250 

1925 

673 

386 

5449 

1920 

676 

408 

6968 

1927 

688 

419 

0084 

1928 

674 

434 

6285 

1929 

786 

366 

6272 

1930 

744 

440 

6321 

1931 

777 

426 

6223 

1932 

781 

439 

7234 

1933 

778 

455 

7167 

1934 

799 

467 

7677 
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London Agents oj Banks tn India 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OH CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA 


Name of Bank 

London Office — Agents or 
Correspondents 

Address 

Imperial Bank of India 

London Office 

25, Old Broad Street, 
E C 2 

Reserve Bank of India 

Ditto 

31 3 1 Blshopsgate, E 

Other Banks <b Kindred Firms 


C 2 

Allahabad Bank 

P AO Banking Corpn 

117 122, Leadenhall Street, 
E C 3 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

41, Lothbury 

Central Bank of India ^ 

Karnani Industrial Bank 

Bird i> s Bank 

Midi in d Bank 

Barclay s Bank 

168, Fen church Street, 
E C 3 

5, Threadneedle Street, 
E f 2 

168, lenchurch Street, L 
0 3 

Punjab National Bank 

Midland Bank 

a, Threadneedle St , E C 2 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Union Buik of India 

Westminster Bank 

1 

41, Lothbury 

Exchange Banks 



American Express Co , (Inc ) 

London Office 

79, Blshopsgate, E C 2 

Banco Nacional UJttamarino 

Anglo Portuguese Colonial and 
On erst as Bank 1 

9, Blshopsgate, E C 2 

Bank of Taiwan 

I ondon Office 

Gresham House, 40 41, Old 
Broad Street, E C 2 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
rnd China 

Ditto 

38, Blshopsgate, E C 2 

Comptoir National d’Escomptc 
de Paris 

-Ditto ! 

8 13, King William Street 
E C 4 

Fagtern Bank 

Ditto 

2 3, Crosby Sq , E C 3 

Grindlay A Co 

Ditto 

54, Parliament Street 
S W 1 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Ditto 

9, Graceclmrch St , E C 3 

I loydg Bank 

Ditto 

71, T ombard Stieot E C 3 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 

15, Gracechurch St , E C 3 

Mitsui Bank 

Ditto 

100, Old Broad St , E C 2 

National Bank of India 

Ditto 

26, Bishopbgatc, T C 2 

National City Bank of New York 

Ditto 

36, Blshopsgate, E C 2 

Ncderlandsche Handel M a a t 
achappij 

National Provincial Bank 

t, Princess Street, E C 2 

NeJerlandsche Indische Handels 
bank 

I ondon Representative 

85, Gr veech urcli Street 
E C 3 

P A 0 Banking Corporation 

London Office 

117 122,1 < edenhall Stiut 
EC3 

Thomas Cook A Son 

Ditto 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly 

Yokohama Specie Bank 

Ditto 

7, Blshopsgate, E C 2 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seem3 likely that they 1 
will continue to thrive for some very consider 
Lble time to come Ihe use of the word 
Shroff ” Is usually associated with a person 
who chaiges usurious rates of interest to lm 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as ‘shroffs' in banking circles, 
a« there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
r* al service to tbe business community and of 
v^ry great assistance to Banks in India Lnder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch witli the affairs of tile vast trading com 
in unity in India to enable them to grant accom 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service 
In this capacity also ho brings a very con 
Bidprable volume of bUhiness within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give Ihe shroff s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com 
niunity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner A shop- 
k< eper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Its 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper s position grants the accom 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe Ihe business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
Bhroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs 2,500 each A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances 
A stage is reached however when tbe demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it Is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks Is called 
into requisition Ihe Bhroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills thev already hold to tbe 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banka accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
Ihe extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz , (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement The shroffs keep in 
veiy close touch with all thi traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor 
rower and with the season of the year Gene 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent per mensem above the Bank's rate of 
discount, or 1 is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
■•cale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen m these places as it is in Bombay 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part m Bikaner and Slukarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex 
change business throughout India, but there Is 
no doubt that this is done to a vtry considerable 
extent 


THE BANK RATE 


lormeily each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not unitorro 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed tho rate for the 
whole of India until tho 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised by the Reserve Bank The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
dunand loans against Government securties only 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as a rule at a slightly higher rate 
Old warily such advances or discounts are 
granted at frem one half to one per cent ovtr 
the official rate, but this does not always apply 
and in tin monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less 


Ihe following statement shows the average Bank Rates during the I ast 10 years - 


Year 


1927 

1928 
1920 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
193o 
1936 


| 1st Half-year 

| 2nd Half year 

| Yearly average 

6 508 

4 956 

b 732 

0 945 

5 450 

0 2 

6 878 

5 788 

6 333 

0 508 

5 277 

5 892 

0 735 

7 353 

7 044 

6 022 

4 033 

5 027 

3 027 

3 5 

3 603 

3 5 

3 5 

3 5 

3 5 

3 41 

3 45 

3 

3 

3 
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Clearing Houses 


BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSES 


The principal Clearing Houses 1q India are 
those of Calcutta; Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two 
are by tar the most important Tbe members 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, 
Reserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few ot the 
better known of the local Joint Stock Banks 
No Bank is entitled to claim to be a member 
as of right and any application for admission to 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and Rangoon and by the Imperial Bank at 
C olombo and Karachi and a representative of 
each member attends at the office of that Bank 
on each business day at the time fixed to deliver 
Tbe figures for the Clearing Houses in India 


all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members and to receive in exchange all chpques 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter After 
all the cheques have been leceived and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
duilng the course of tbe day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled bv cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 

above referred to are given below — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually 

In lakht of Rupee* 


— 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Colombo 

Karachi j 

Total 

1902 


7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

1903 


8702 

1464 



340 

10506 

1904 


9492 

1536 



865 

11393 

1905 


10927 

1660 



324 

12811 

1906 


10912 

158 i 



400 

12805 

1907 

22444 

12645 

1548 



530 

37107 

1908 

21281 

32585 

1754 



643 

33263 

1809 

19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

36801 

1910 

22238 

10052 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 

25763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

51012 

1912 

28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

58016 

1913 

33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

64780 

1914 

28031 

17690 

2127 

4989 


1315 

64158 

1915 

32200 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

56036 

1916 

48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 

47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 

74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

139643 

1919 

90241 

’ 70250 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 

153388 

126353 

75C0 

10779 


3120 

301140 

1921 

91672 

89788 

3847 

11875 


3579 

200761 

1922 

94426 

86683 

4279 

12220 

9681 

3234 

210523 

1923 

89148 

75015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4061 

19598J 

1924 

92249 

65250 

5546 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192240 

1925 

101833 

51944 

6716 

12493 

14978 

4119 

191088 

1926 

95944 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1927 

102392 

39820 

5629 

12609 

15997 

3057 

179510 

1928 

108819 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1929 

99705 

79968 

5877 

12160 

15429 

2718 

215917 

1930 

89313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 

75027 

63982 

4461 

8156 

8852 

2319 

163397 

1932 

74050 

64637 

4722 

7595 

7456 

2519 

161579 

1933 

82368 

64552 

5159 

5807 

7220 

2503 

167669 

1934 

86373 

68321 

5761 

6737 

8607 

2873 

177672 

1935 

98887 

75045 

6289 

6900 

8597 

2978 

193696 

1936 

89857 

72125 

8893 

7780 

9457 

3099 

190711 



TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c 

Hhowno the amount for one or more dive at 'he ratee oft to 18 Rupert per Month of 31 Dope 



Table of Wages , Income , &c 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very cioselv 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country 
Mot for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was ttnir construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845 These 
were from Calcutta to Ranlganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway , Bombay to Kalyan 
(3d miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie s great 
minute of 1853, wherein after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
ho suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presideu 'des with each other and 
the Inland regions with the principal ports 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free (ommu 
nuation were severely felt As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the Interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose By the end 
of 1859 contracts h id been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies were (1) 
the East Indian, (2) the Great Indian Penm 
aula, (3) the Madras , (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, (5) the Eastern Beugal , 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi now merged In the North 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South 
ern of India now the South Indian Railwav 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it ex sts to day 

Early Disappointments 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward This 
guarantee was five per cent couple 1 with the 
free grant of all the land required in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met the 
interest charges were calculated at 22rf to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be sold to Gov 
ernraent on fixed terms at the close of twenty 
five years and the Government were to exer 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
ing The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly Increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country and the 
movement of the population, fcney failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
iaterest Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of constru lion 
adopted, and to the engineers* ignorance of 
local conditions, the result was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs 160J 


lakhs Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction the Government 
secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allott< d 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines frornmelri 
to broad gauge for strategic reasons Gov 
eminent had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed bv the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bengal Nagpur (1883 87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) , and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran 
tees but on easier terms than the first com 
panies Their total length was over 4 000 milee 

Famine and Frontiers 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist uuaided 
private enterprise Four companies wire 
promoted —the Nilgiri, the Delhi Umball 1 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North Western The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
anl the Tirhut Railway had to be leaned 
to the fourth A step of even greater im 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam s Gov 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of lme in the State of IIyd« rabad J his was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In the first period up to 1870, 
4 255 miles wtre opened, of which all save 
4^ were on the broad gauge during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge 6,562, the 
metr 1,865, and narrow 67) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costlv lines built 
on the frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly , it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees, the ’ong tunnel under 
the R'hojak Pass added largely to this uece 1 - 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay 

Rebate Terms Established 

This Induced the fourth period— tbe system 
of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, coin 
panns were offered a rebate on the gross earn 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent or the gross earnings Under these con 
dittons, there were promoted the Ahmedabad 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of ttaU gauge The rebates 
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term* being found [unattractive in view of tin 
competition of 4 per cent trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
ibsolute guarantee of 3 per cent with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex 
tent of the main line's net earnings in supple 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3J per cent on the capital outlay 
Under these terras, a considerable number of 
ft eder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an inert ase in the rate of guar 
antee from 6 to 3| per cent and of rebate from 
3J to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there wag for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
liter the war and the Acworth Committee so 
tar from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalg unation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the btate cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise m this 
direction should be encouraged 
The existing Branch Line Companies hav© 
ceased for some time to raise addition ll capital 
tor capital requirements They have either 
obtained overdiafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavv rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent ) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the ltallway 
Board So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market they were increas 
ing the amount For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the constmctiou of extu 
sions or branches to existing mam line syst< ms 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad 
imnistrative advantages likely to accrue in 
pirticular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the I ocal 
Governments and of providing for locil bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur 
ing the construction of riilways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay 

Railway Profits begin 
Meantime a much more important change 
was la progress The gradual economic de- 
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velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms Ihe development of Irrigation In the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North West 
ern State Railway Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cindertlla Railway iu India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhclum CaDdls, the North 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly In the four years ended 1907 08 
they averaged close upon £ 2 millions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices Instead of a 
profit there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
rulway accounts for 1908 09 But in the 
following 3 ear there wac a reversion to a pro 
fit, and the net Baihvay gam has steadily in 
creased lor the^ear ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000 Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the charicter of the 
monsoon, the railwiy revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767 000 in 1920 21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 1921 22 As a result of 
the steps taken by tho Railway Board, how 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 1922 23 

The results in succeeding years w ill be seen 
from the following statements — 


— 

j Gontribu 
tion to 
General 

1 Revenues 

Railway 

Reserve 

lund 

Total 

Gain 

1923-24 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,437 712 

1924-25 

4,941,387 

4,035 985 

9,577,372 

192o-26 

4,135 644 

2,854,930 

6,990,580 

1926-27 

4 486 045 

1 108 433 

5,594 478 

1927-28 

4 707 239 

3,460 000 

8,167,239 

1928-29 

3,933,834 

1,937 895 

5,871,720 

1929-30 

4,588 950 

1 561 650 

3 027 300 

1 930-3 L 

4,301,775 

8,192,625 

3,890,850 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

4,020,150 

* 

6,900,000 

1933-34 

— 

— 

— 

1934-35 

— 

— 

— 

1 93o-36 

— 

— 

— . 


* The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the year 1932 33 amounts to Rs 523 lakhs 
or 13 lakhs less than in 1931 32 The payment 
of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years 

Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year 
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1983-34 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since the depression Ti e earnings 
of the State owned lines increased from Its 84 
crores in 1932 33 to Rs 86 crores in 1938 34 
and to Rs 90 crores in 1934 35 , but the net 
result of the years woiking showed a loss of 
about Rs 5 crores No contribution was there 
fore mvde to the general revenues 

Contracts Revised 

One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed The five per cent dividend 
guaranteed at 22d per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at & high premium The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North 
ern provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur 
chasing the line, paying the purchase money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue carrying with them a sinking 
fuud for the redemption of capital Ihe rail 
wav thus became a State line , but it was re 
leased to the Company which aotuallv work? 
It Under these new condition® the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten ytars ended 1909 aft*r meeting all charge b 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of winch the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil 
lions At the end of seventy four years from 
1880, wheu the annuity expires, the Govern 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2 700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian because, 
in a Idilioa to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, It pos« sses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal But with allowance for 
these facto-s, all the other guaranteed com 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as 
°ets of the State It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil 
Hons But even if that figure be taken 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property 

Improving Open Lines 

These changes induced a corresj onding 
change in Indian Railway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines But with the completion of 
the Nagda Muttra line, providing an alter 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to 8ind is 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch 


to any through line in his territories, has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background 
The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey Is being carried 
out There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed the moun 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance lurther survey work was under 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be suiveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route The 
metre gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India will also probably one day be oon 
neoted and Karachi given direct broad gauge 
connection with Delhi a project that has been 
investigated more than once but eannjt at 
resent be financially justified These works are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring 
ing the open lines up to tbelr traffic require 
merits and providing them with feeders The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared Costly works 
were necessary to double lines Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities ani to increase the 
rolling stock Consequently the demands on 
the open lin*8 altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Even then the 
railway budget was found totadv Inadequate 
for the purpose and a small Committee sat 
In London under the chairmanship of Lord 
fnchcape to consider wavs and means This 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con 
stmetion in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12 000 000 a 

year EveD this reduced Bum could not always 
be provided 

During 1934 35 the prinicipal open line 
improvements were renewals of permanent way 
remodelling of workshops at Jamalpur and 
Jhansi remodelling of Delhi yard and the 
conversion of the Shoranur Cochin railway into 
broad gauge 

Government Control and Re organisation 
of Railway Board 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the elpenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were op^n for 
traffic For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
Id 1901 02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by tbe Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of tbe 
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Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905 
The Board was made subordinate to tbe 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In 
dustry It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its administrative duties included the construe 
tlon of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen 
diture of the Company s lines Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
che constitution of the Railway Board In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board wa* 
subjected to excessive control by the De 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Cha»rman were increased and he was 
givrn the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy , he usually sat In the Imperial Legits 
latke Council as the representative of the Rail 
way Interest In 1912 in consequence of com 
plaints of the excessive Interference of the 
Board with the Companies an informal mission 
was undertaken by lord Inchuipe to reconcile 
differences Various changes were Introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi 
ftcation of the rule that the President and mem 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
arge experience In the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy This docislon was 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created Instead The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acwortb Committee Id 1921 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924 

Some of the difficulties Involved In the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may he realized from a study 
of the ‘ Notes on the Relation of the Govern 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the An mal Report by 
tho Railway Board on Indian Railways These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart- 
ment In the exercise of the functions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 
State- worked Bystems aggregating 18,499 miles 
in on the 31st March 1929, 

(б) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) tbe guarantor of many of the smaller com 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
io India 


Moreover In all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincia 
Governments are concerned, the Railway Pe 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments Its duties 
do not end there The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a deflnie scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart 
ment and Mr C D M Bindley, formerly Agent 
of the Fast Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922 

r Jhe principal constitutional change involved 
inthis appointment is that the Chief Commission 
er who takes the place of the President cf the 
Railway Board is solely res ponslble —under the 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for adMsing the Gov 
eminent of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out voted and over ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board I ho detailed re organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner s proposals required careful con 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State » sane 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 192t While in the 
person of the Chief Lngineerthe Railway I oard 
has always had available I he technical ad\ke of 
a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer 
ing questions it has hid to depend on outside 
assistance The disadvantages of this arrange 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore dcuded with effe t from 
November 1st 1922 to create tbe new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mcthsuical Engineer with the 
Railway Board 

The reorganization carried out in 1°24 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodios by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past 

This object was effected by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors work it g under 
them 
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The necessity of some central organisation to 
co ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927 The 
success which has attended the woik of this 
Bur». au ltd to its being made permanent fiom 
JTnuaiy 1st 1929 1 lie woik undei taken is 

descubed latu 

the growing importance of labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a U£W branch 
in the Railway Board s offioe and to the appoint 
ment In 1929 of a third mernbei whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfai tory 
solution of labour problems and the improve 
ments of the conditions of Btrvice of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular 

Under the Railway Boird s policy of progres 
sive standardisation, a Ccntril Stand udisation 
Olluc w is established undei a thief Controller 
of Standaicimtion to pi ovule the me ms whereby 
such stand uclis ition would be piogie ssivtly 
off* etui in ic tendance with th tnguig conditions 
and a e tin KMilt of pi utn il expeuenee 1 lie 
Deluded Olhet r undei the It lilw ty Bo ird was 
ti insfe rred to this ofliec as a Deputy Conti oiler 

The piesent superior staff under the Bail j 
way Board, therefore consisted of 5 Directors, 
0 Deputy Directois i Secretmv end m 

Assist mt Secretary in addition to the 
Contrnlki of Bulwiy Aeeounts md his offie ers 
the Central Publicity Oflicer and his issut mt 
and the Chief Controller nid the officcis in the 
Central Standards ition Office 

The question of trinsfeinng the supei vision 
of railway accounts of Mate Bail ways fiom 
the finance Depirtment to the Bailway Boird 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accord nice with a resolution adopted 
by the legislative Assembly in September 192a 
a start w is made with the transfer of the 
supervision of raihvay accounts on the East 
Indian Bailwav At the same time a sepa 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor Ce neral As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similaT 
organisation was introduced on other State 
managed railway s during 1929 Ihc supervision 
of Accounts Oificeis was placed under a Controllei 
of Bailway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Hallways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Bail way Audit 
reporting to the Auditor General Ihcse two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant General Bailways reporting to the 
Auditor General Ihe Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the linancial 
Commissioner of Bailways 

Management 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
r< presented in India by an Agent borne of 
the Company managed railways are still on a 


departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of locomotive running with Transportation 
state man iged lines havo generally adopted the 
divisional organisation 

Clearing Accounts Office 

A dealing Accounts Office, with a 
statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State managed 
Railways 'the work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Bailwav being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Rail 
way following on the 1st April the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway later 

At the request of the Bombay Baroda and 
Central Tndia Railway an exhaustive experi 
uicnt was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
md as the experiment was completely success 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Barod i A Cential India Ballway have also 
1 agreed to the transfer of the cheek and apportion 
ment of thdr foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Ofhce 

During 1927 28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Riihvays at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boaids tiie transfer of the work of check and 
apportiomiK nt of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Cleai mg Accounts 
Office at Madias at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at 

The Railway Conference 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876 This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1902 
unlerthe title of the Indian Railway Confer 
ence Association It is under the direct con 
trol of the railways it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work 

The Indian Gauges 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches When construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones But 
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o 1870, wheu the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 

[or the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3| Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for Tndla was in the air The original intention 
was to maite the metre-gauge lines provisional, 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it, consequently 
they were built very light But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and t was 
found cheaper tb improve the carrying power 
of the metregauge lin es than to convert them 
to the broad gauge So, except in the Indus 
Valiev, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were Improved and they beeame a permanent 
feature m the railway system Now there is 
a great metre-gauge sy si era north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajput ana line* and Katliia 
war and another system In Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems These are n^tyet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khanriwa bv way 
of the Nizam 8 Hyderabad Godavcri RaiUay, 
cannot be long delayed All the Burma lines 
are on the metre gauge Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2 6' 
and 2' 0" gauge 0 and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2 G" gauge theie nas 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
lather than oil the metre gauge 

State versus Company Management — 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India ha\e 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
mon important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railway s which they 
manage and the headquarters of thei r Boa rds are 
in London The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee lhat Commit 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani 
raous recommendation on this point, their mem 
hers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management They 
were, however, unanimous In recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be 
yondthe terms of the existing contracts and thl* 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance During the year 1922 23 the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinion* 
collected and discussed Ihe approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 31st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
lendergd an early decision on this question 
imperative When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assemblv in lebruary 1923, the 
non official Indian Members were almost unani 
mouslyln favour of State management and 
Indeed were able to carry a resolution recom 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway under 


State management at the close of their present 
contracts lhe Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost nniv ersal failure of this method In 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for t iking over the 
man i gem cut of the Last Indian Railway and 
theGreit Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their elfoits to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail 
way ° over eventually on a b isis of real Company 
management There have been certain , definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a centr il authority with necessary powers 
to co ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfictory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railwuy s have contri 
bub d 4J million pounds to Genual Re 
venues during 1927 2S and neaily 4 million 
pounds duiing 1928 29 in addition to paying in 
3£ million and If million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund lhe future organisation will, however 
need caicful organisation Experience in other 
countrn s h is shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis 
Uture or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway l)f partmerit the necessary 
restrictions w hlch must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the htate The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere where State 
ownership lias thrown on the State the obliga 
tion to manage its own railways has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Rail w ay property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority Ibis authority 
may take the form of a company as m Canada 
and in Geimany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On 1st January 192i> 
the Last Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudli and Roliilkhand Kailwav and brought 
under direct Stab Management while on 1st 
July 192a the < re at Indian Peninsuhr Rulway 
followed suit 111* Naini Jubbulpore Section 
of the bast Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Ruhv^v on 1st 
October 1925 

On January 1st, 1929 the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State lhe pui chase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railway s 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway w is effected on 
the 1st January 1930 It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Its 47 lakhs a year 

At the end of 1929 30 the Nizam s Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manege 
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ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the| 
Nizam s Government and Is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam s State Hallway 

Separation of the Railway from the 
Genera) Finances — The question of the separ 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
wag under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present 

The question was examined afresh in connec 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at hast 51 per cent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be oarried 
out A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor General in Council — 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carrv out a conti 
nuoua railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail 
ways — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) i 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that If any year railway revenues 1 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
flve-elxths of 1 per cent on the capital at charges 
surplus profits {□ the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good From the contribution so fixed will be 1 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines I 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues In 
lean years, 

(tt) depreciation, 

(m) writing down and writing off capital, 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor 


row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years 

(5) In accordance with present practioe 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included In the Budget Statement 
The proposed expenditure will as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative A stem 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, i « , will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year 

(fi) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways ” 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced with certain modifications The flual 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov 
omment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent i nstead of 5/6th 
per cent on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from tin 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried foi 
at least 3 years They would, however only 
hold good as long as the E X Railway and the 
GIF Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advioe of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange 
ments in this resolution 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department 
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The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised bnt due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance 

Re organisation problems —The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations 
The general direction in which this re-organisa 
tion is being considered Is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional gjstem, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922 23 

The Pope Committee 

During 1932 33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L M S Hail 
way was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway operation In addition to the specific 
recommendation that * job analysis should bo 
initiated on all railways, the following recom 
mendations were made — 

( I ) The better use of Locomotives 

( II ) The better use of Railway land 

(m) Additional research and experiments 
( iv ) Improved Workshop practice 
( 1 ?) More careful listing of surplus track, 
equipment and accommodat ion 
(i>t) Possibility of reducing hot axles 


cases were referred to the committee for Invest! 
gation, one in connection with a complaint from 
Messrs Martin & Co of Calcutta and nine other 
colliery owners regarding terminal charges and 
freight charges from some collieries The other 
complaint concerned rates for myrabolans from 
Tubulpore to Cawnpore Apart from this five 
cases which had been referred to the committee 
in previous years were reported upon 
Railway Research. — Valuable work is being 
done for India e railways by a relatively new 
st ction called the Central Standards Office of the 
Railway Board This office was established in 
1930 on a temporary tnsis with the object of 
standardising material used by the railways 
The highest degree of efflt ieney is aimed at, as 
well as uniformity by the adoption of the most 
suitable designs The work done has proved so 
useful that the office has been put on a per 
manent basis All kinds of railwiy actnitits 
have bt on put under th< microstope " by the 
enginet rs and many improved and standardised 
designs for all purposes produced 

lor example, a standard metal bridge has been 
d< signed for spans varying from 10 to 100 fed, 
wbu his (h( ipor to produe t and more efficient in 
use This, it is expected, will result over a 
number of years in eonsidcrable savings 

Other improvements affect the permanent 
wav Experiments art proceedings with stan 
| dardised and improved equipment for signalling 
station buildings, and many other railway 
j requirements 

I Inauguration of tha Mam Lina Elactnc 
Samca, G.I P Railway 


As a result of Mr Pope s report regarding the 
possibility of further economies on railways and 
in particular with reference to the report on 

job analysis Small committees werd 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations Reports show that the 
work is being continued vigorously and with 
an encouraging degree of success 

Mr Pope returned to India in 1933 34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy 

The most important recommendations of Mr 
Pope s second report were — 

1 Intensive use of locomotives 

2 Intensive use of coaching stock 

3 Intensive use of machinery and plant 

4 Uneconomical wagons 

o Combining resources between railways 

b Handling and transport of small traffic 
and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations 

7 Ticketless travel 

8 Methods of increasing earnings 

Job analysis was continued on most of the 
r always during the year which resulted in sub 
‘■tantial economies Apart from this, Railways 
continued to explore tho possibilities of 
increasing earnings and reducing woikinj, 
expenses 

Rates Advisory Committee 

The Railway Rates \dvisory Committee 
continued its functions as in the preceding 
years During the period under review two 


The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G I P Railway from Ivalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
it is belieaed that the G I P Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electriflc 
ations in the world 

Publicity — The outstanding activity of 
the Central Publicity Bureau during the year 
193"> 3b has been thf extension of contacts 
with other countries and in pirtuular in the 
Fir Eist This has been to a verv great extent 
one of the rt suits of tho Oriental Tourist (on 
fere nee which was convened b> the Japanese 
Gove rnment in lok>o in Mi> 1935 

An extension of activities in connection 
with Australia ilso fi itured in the work of the 
Bureau It is felt tint there are great poten 
tiahtie s from the point of view of tourist traffic 
to be worked lip in connection with Australia 
The adv e rtinng wine li w is done in that country 
definite ly produced results and created interest 

As regards the touiist traffic to India a 
serious fae tor unfortunately arose which pre 
vented 1935 36 from being one of the best 
tourist so isons for many years This was tlie 
outbreak of hostilities between Italy and 
Ab> sBinia 
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Tonnage and Earnings 


The principal Travel Agents reported that 
by the end of November the falling off in tourist 
traffic was considerable Yet it is satisfactory 
to note that in spite of such gloomy prospects, 
business revived by February and by March 
31st all arrears had been made up and the 
final rosult was not only equal to, but actually 
surpassed, the results of the previous ye\r 
The figures provided by the Board of Iridc 
in London of passengers sailing from Briti h 
ports bear this out 

World cruises showed an impoitant men isi 
which amouuts 29 33 per cent increase in the 


number of passengers and 22 04 per cent in the 
earnings of the Indian Railwaysfor this traffic 
i ilonc 


Considering the political and financial 
tioubles which reigned on the Continent of 
Europe, it must bei dmitted that th< so 
results ire a very pic ising feature astln y tend 
to accentuate the fact that India is proving a 
very realattiaetion and that the conditions of 
I travel in this country inspire confidence in 
'spite of extranebub adverse conditions 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railtfajs during the 
last two years are shown in the table below — 



1934 3d 

193o 30 

Increase f 







Commodity 

No of tons 

Rs 

(in crores ) 

No of tons 

Rs 

(in crores ) 

in earnings 
Rs 

(in 1 ikhs ) 


originating 
(in millions ) 

originating 
(in millions ) 

Increases 






Cotton raw and 






manufactured 

1 75 

5 87 

1 84 

6 28 

+ 41 

Metallic Ores 

2 99 

0 9d 

3 66 

1 10 

d '5 

Iron and Steel wrought 

1 34 

2 34 

1 41 

2 57 

+ 23 

Fruits and Vegetables ficsh 

3 75 

1 3) 

4 9 

1 49 

+ 13 

Marble and stone 

2 64 

0 82 

2 93 

0 92 

i 10 

Railway materials 

5 07 

0 53 

5 40 

0 (.1 

+ 8 

Our, Jagree, Molasses 

0 83 

1 2 L 

0 88 

1 28 

+ 7 

Petrol 

0 21 

0 89 

0 25 

0 92 

t 3 

Wheat 

Sugar refund and un 

1 05 

2 10 

1 72 

2 12 

+ 2 

refined 

0 80 

1 57 

0 87 

1 59 

+ 2 

Live stock 

0 16 

0 50 

0 16 

0 52 

+ 2 

Military traflic 

0 31 

0 27 

0 28 

0 28 

+ 1 

Manures 

0 19 

0 3 

0 22 

0 14 

+ 1 

Other commodities 

8 01 

10 41 

9 55 

10 95 

H51 

Salt 

1 30 

1 76 

1 31 

1 70 


Wood, unwrought 

1 31 

1 0 88 

1 35 

0 88 


Decreases 






Rice 

4 80 

4 19 

4 28 

3 78 

—41 

Jute, raw 

0 99 

1 24 

0 8d 

0 9d 

— ~9 

Gram and pulse and other 






grains 

Fuel for public and foreign 

2 51 

3 36 

2 50 

3 08 

— _8 

Railways 

20 15 

10 34 

20 13 

10 13 

— 2L 

Oil seeds 

Materials and Stores 

2 27 

2 99 

2 12 

2 78 

— 21 

on revenue account 

13 39 

2 7d 

13 5 > 

2 60 

— 9 

Provisions 

1 20 

3 04 

1 19 

2 90 

— 8 

Kerosene Oil 

0 82 

1 52 

0 70 

1 49 

— 3 

Fodder 

0 95 

0 56 

0 90 

0 51 

— 2 

Tobacco 

0 30 

0 82 

0 30 

0 81 

— 1 

Total 

80 65 

62 40 

82 74 

62 79 

+ 39 
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Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1986, was made upcf- 

Broad gauge 21,196 12 miles 

Metre gauge 17 763 78 ,, 

Narrow gauge 4,158 18 „ 

Under the classification adopted for sta 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet 
ween the three classes of railways as follows — 

Class 1 38,307 42 miles 

Class II 3,548 24 

Class III 1,202 72 „ 

During the year 1035 30 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 63 44 miles 


Class I 

Number of seats In 
passenger carriages 

Railway s 

1st 

2nd 

Inter | 

3rd 

0 i 

'31* ; 

23 447 
10,810 

44 327 
| 15,152 

61,817 
1 1,256 

646 846 
361,26j 


Financial Results of Working — The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to R 3 00 65 crores in 1935 36 or 
an increase of Rs 45 lakhs over the previous 
yeai 


(Based on actuals of 193 0 36 ) 


(Figures in thousands ) 
Rs Rs 

1 1 per ceut on capital of Rs 7,16,03,05 at charge — commercial lines 7,16,03 

li) Receipts (193 > 30) — 

Cross traffic receipts — commercial hues 95,76 89 

Subsidized companies — share of surplus profits 22,05 

Inteiest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividei ds 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts 70,71 


Total Receipts 96,70,55 

(li) Charges (1935 30)— 

Working expenses — commercial lines 64 71 38 

rayimnt to worked lines 2,84 67 

Indian States and railway companies share of surplus profits 50 95 

Land and subsidy 5,7 0 

Interest— 

On capital at charge — commercial lines 28,79,98 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies 1,21,50 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 52 92 

Contribution at 1 per cent on capital at charge — commercial lines 7,10 03 


Total Charges 


1,05,83,19 


(iii) Deficit 

(n ) Contribution of 1 /5th of surplus 
3 Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (i\) 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(i) Interest on capital 1 37 52 

(ii) I oss in working 65 27 

(ill) Interest on the amount of loss In working met from 

Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines 44,92 


4 Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1937-38 


9,12,64 

7,16,03 


2 47 71 
4,68,32 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4 04 crores on the capital at charge of tbe State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gio y s receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns — 


Percent 


1913-14. 5 01 

1923- 24 5 24 

1924- 25 5 85 

1925- 26 5 31 

1926- 27 4 95 



Per cent 

1927-28 

5 30 

1928-29 

5 22 

1929-30 

4 65 

1930-31 

Nil 

1931-32 

Ntl 

1932-33 

N\l 

1933-34 

Nil 

1934-35 

Nil 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Hall- 
ways 
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United States of America 
France 

English Railways 
South African Railways 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


Operating Ratio 
74 percent, 
84 15 


1928-29 

77 

80 „ 

1927 

71 

05 „ 

1929 

81 

21 „ 

1913-14 

51 

79 „ 

1925-26 

62 

69 „ 

1926-27 

62 

04 , 

1927-28 

61 

39 , 

1928-29 

62 

77 , 

1929-30 

65 

02 „ 

1931-32 

71 

08 „ 

1932-33 

71 

61 , 

1933-34 

71 


1934-35 

70 


193j-36 

70 

,, 


Output of Railway owned Collieries —The 
output of railway owned collieries during 
1 930 31 was — 

2,926,812 tons fora total of 6,629 014 tons 
Consumed for 1931 32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons 
For 19 13 34 the figures are 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,93-) 826 tons 


Number of Staff — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
the year 1935 36 was 7l2 >04 as compared 
with 70o 6 j 6 at the end of 1934 35 as com 
pared with 701,430 at the end of 1933 34 
The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 
1934, 1935 and 1936 — 






Statutory Indians 



— 

Europeans ' 

Hindus 

Muham 

madans 

Anglo 

Indians 

Sikhs 

Indian 

Christians 

Other 

Classes 

31st March 1934 
31st March 1935 
31*t March 1936 

3 906 
3,521 
3,219 

497 505 
499,968 
504,977 

151,625 

152,276 

155,439 

12,844 

13,488 

13,423 

8,339 

8 739 
8,740 

16 187 
16,754 
16,824 

10 976 
10 391 
9,742 


Indianisation — Supeiior services, following Three Furopcan officers who were recruited 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission through tin Secretary of State as a pirtof 
that recruitment in India he advanced as soon as recruitment for the > eai 1935 36 joined about 
practicable up to 75 i er cent of the total numb r the end of March 1915 and «u\ Indian offirus 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the Rail who were recruited through the Public Sen i< < 
ways the vinous Railway Comp mies Managing Commission as a part of ricruitment for tlu 
State and other railway lines followed the go\ \eir 3 934 35 joined after 1st April 1935 Had 
ernmeut lead Out of a total of 24 vacancus the Europe an otfit ers referred to above joined 
filled by direct recruit m< nt 7 69 per cent were after the 1st March 1935 and the Indian oflheis 
recruited from Furope ins in 1935 36 and 92 31 before 31st March 1935 the percentages would 
per cent from Indians have been Europeans 21 8, Indians 78 2 

Accident* —The following table shows the numlxr of railway servants and othei persons 
killed and injured in a< < idents on Indian Railways, excluding casualties m railway workshops 
during the year 1935 36 as compar'd with the preMous year — 


1935 36 1934 35 1935 36 


A — Passengers 

In accidents to trains, rolling stock, 
permanent way, et< 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive of 
train accidents 

In accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc , was not concerned 


Total 


209 


185 


906 


901 


Local Advisory Committees, 
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Cause 


B — Railway senants 

In accidents to trains, rolling stock, 
permanent way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of tram accidents 

In accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc , was not concerned 


( — Other than passengers and raduay 
sen ants 

In accidents to trains, lolling stock, 
1 ermanent way, etc 

In lcddents taubcd by movements of 
tiains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of tiain accidents 

In aeddents on luilway premis< s m 
whidi the movements of triins, 
vehicle 15 , cti , was not conctrned 

Total 


Grand Total 


Killed 

Injured 

1934-35 

1935 36 

1934-35 

1935 36 

10 

16 

107 

135 

183 

164 

2,269 

2,306 

24 

22 

6,071 

6,618 

217 

202 

8 417 

9 0j9 

32 

98 

42 

139 

2 545 

2 599 

790 

767 

28 

2.» 

07 

84 

2 00a 

2 722 

899 

990 

3 031 

3,109 

10 252 

10 950 


Loral Advisory Committees -In the Annual 
Reports by the Kailway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each 
Mar to the work that is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railwavs adminis 
trations matters affecting the gcnertl public 
in their capacity as users of the lailway These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways, except His 
hxalted Highness the Nizam s State Railways 
ind the Jodhpur Railway 

Damage by Earthquakes, Fire Floods 
and Cyclones — The most disastrous event 
of the year was the earthquake at Quetta on 
tin list May which affected a large part of 
the Quetta Division 974 railway employees 
nid numbers of their families wire killed, 
s 13 were injured and vtry extensive damage 
was done to riilway pioperty The decision 
l>y the Government that Quetta should be 
lebuilt, has made it necessary to restore all 
railwiy works to a more substantial design 
than previously existed owing to the danger 
of future shocks The latest estimate for 
restoration of railway pioperty on the Division 
stands at Rs 104 18 lakhs 

On the 24th July, there was a disastrous 
explosion in the Joktiabad coal pit of the 
huiharbaree colliery, Last Indian Railway, 
due to a blown out shot igniting the coal dust 
which had bien expelled into the air by shots 
previously fired The accident resulted in 
the death of G2 persons and In injuries to 14 
others 

Railways were also subjected during the 
year to the usual floods and cyclones but the 
actual resulting damage was on the whole i 


foitunatcly rclativ< ly small ihc Ass mi Bt ngal 
Railway was visited by 5 cyclones during the 
yr ir 4 of which w< re between the 10th \pril 
ind 19th May but the damage was restricted 
mainly to roofs blown off and to a few of the 
quarters being blown down 

The damage to the South lnditn Railway 
by a cydom on the night of the 15th .November 
1935 wis however more extensive as the 
storm travelled aeross the peninsula causing 
d image to about 6 sutions of the railway and 
to the Nilgm Mountain railway 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railwiy narrow gauge 
section 2 tiains were capsized by severe gales 
Ihe le suiting damage was estimated at a little 
overRs 11000 

Burma Railways — Breaches due to heavy 
lains oceurred on 21 sections causing inter- 
ruption to traffic for a total of 111 days as 
against 74 days in the previous year 

Amenities for Passengers — To the extent 
to whieh funds were available Railways con- 
tinued their policy of extending facilities tending 
to make for the greater convenience and comfort 
of passengers Improvements were made in 
existing stock and replacements affected with 
carriages of more modern patt( rn Programmes 
drawn up for the provision of additional 
waiting rooms and halls, covered and raised 
platforms separate refreshment rooms for 
Hindus and Mohammedans and vendors stalls 
were proceeded with Other matters which 
received special attention were the arrangements 
for the supply of drinking water and the washing 
cleaning and disinfection of carriages— in 
particular the latrines in third class carriages 
Additional restaurant car services were also 
introduced 
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Chief Railways tn India , 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA 

lbe Assam Bengal Railway, which Is con future In reply to a question In the Imperial 
stmcted on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta Legislative Council In 1919 Sir Arthur Anderson 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the said — " During 1914 15 extensive survey opera 
North Cachar Hills into \.ssam It is worked tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
under a limited guarantee by a company alignment for a railway connection along the 

Mileage open 1,396 41 coast route between Chittagong and certain 

Capital at charge Its 23,96,47,000 stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 

Net earnings Rs 26,58 000 dalay A rival route via the Hukong Valley bet 

h arnings per cent 1 11% ween the northern section of the Assam 

. . . Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 

m J* en ** a ‘ ai i“ atK? eS i! e fi n Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was gurve y C( j during the following year but was 

constructed on the metre gauge system by a po8tp £ nod because of the war It Is now pro 

company without any Government assistance ^5” commence th . a 8urV ey during the 

other than free land and was opened to traffic £ mlDg cold weather _ aud on ^ completion 

In MS 5 , , X L‘f 8y8 ‘ e “, was b , egu , n Jn A! 74 „ a ! Government will have sufficient Information 
the 1 Irhut State Railway In 1890 this line enaP ] e them to decide which route shall be 
was leased by Government to the Bengal ado pted Thus no arrangements for the con 

aul North Western Railway Since then ex 9 truettoD of a line have yet been made nor has 

, L,S ?. ny . concession been granted, but it la probable 


sections It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 


that the iine selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 


Eastern Bengal Slate Railway at Khatihar and < tbe ma | u ji ne9 which it will connect It was 
f r * ndan Uailwa y Benares anc. 0O mm on ced as a state Railway and transfers d 
Mokamen uiiat in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee 

Mileage open 21,10-7 j irom January 1st, 1929, its working has been 

Bengal Nagpur , taken over by the State 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced J* llaa 8e ° pea ,, , , 

as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis i Capital charge Bf 

gam in the Central Provinces in 1887 A £et earnings Rs 78 2o,000 

company was formed under a guarantee which learnings per cent 2 -4 /0 

took over the line, converted it to tho broad j _ . Easter n Bengal 

gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and ^he Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro 
Katm In 1901 a part of the last Coast State m °i ed under the original form of guarantee 
Railway from Cuttack to \ ixagapatam was J ad was constructed on the broad-gauge T he 
transferred to it and in the same year flr3t J ,ort *? n oI fcde * ine r ^ n , n ^ alcut ( Ja 

sanction was given for an extension to the over the Ganges was opened in 1862 In 1874 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch sanction waB granted for the construction on 
of the East Indian Railway at llariharpur the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal btate 
Mileage open 8 J9° 28 Railway, which ran from the north bank of 

Capital at charge Rs 77 7505^00 Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 

Net earnings Rs 2 64,63 000 the way to Darjeeling These two portions 

Earnings per cent 3 40^ ot the p ne were amalgamated in 1884 into one 

* ^ /0 State Railway 


Bombay Baroda Mileage open 2,009 r >5 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India ! Capital at charge Rs 51,59,89,000 

Railway is one of the original guaranteed , Net earnings Rs 78,88,000 

railways It was commenced from Surat via j Earnings per cent 1 53% 

Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently East Indian 

extended to Bombav The original contract , The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was railways sanctioned far construction as experi 
extended to 1905 , and then renewed umlei mental lines under the old form of guarantee 
revised conditions In 1885 the Rajputana The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways opened in 18i>4 and at the time of the Mutiny 
was leased to the Company and has since been ran ag aB ltaniganj It gives the only 
incorporated in it On the opening of the a lie ct access to the port of Calcutta from North 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec ern j n dia and is consequently fed by ail tho 
tion through Eastern Itajputana with Delhi large milwa v systems connected with it In 
the working was entrusted to this Company j iggq ^he Government purchased the line, 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 paying the shareholder b> annuities, but 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58] iea Se d it again to the company to work under 
Mileage open 3,691 30 a contract which was terminable m 1919 

Capital at charge Hs 73,74 05,000 The contract was not terminated until Janu 

Net earnings Rs 4,9^,48,000 I ftr y igt 1925, when the State took over the 


Net earnings Rs 4,95,48,000 

Earnings per cent 6 72% 

Burma Railways 

The Burma Railway is an Isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveved 
there us little prospect of Its being connected 
wttb the Railway system of India In the near 


®»000 ary 1st 1925, when the State took over the 
G74/o management From July 1st, 1925 the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it 
Mileage open 4,391 23 

tne,and Capital at charge Rs 1,47,26,41,000 

urveved Net earnings Rs. 6,97,95,000 

nnected Earnings per cent 4 74% 

he near ( Mileage* are route mileage e ) 
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Great Indian Peninsula 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India It was pro 
inoted by a Company under a guarantee ol 
6 per cent and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853 Sanction 
was given for the extension of tins line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Rail way *1 lie feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these eections being 15| miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9J miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
1 Company to work 

Ihe contract was terminated 011 June 30tli, 
1925, when the State took over the management 

Mileage open 3,727 16 

Capital at charge Rs 1,15 03,02,000 

Net earnings Rs 3,62,19,000 

Earnings per cent 3 15 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee It was 
projected to run in a north westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peniusula 
Railway and in a south westerly dnettion to 
Cilicut On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Countr\ 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company 

Mileage open 3,228 53 

Capital at charge Rs 53 27 7 5,000 

Net earnings Rs 2,53,20,000 

learnings per cent 4 75% 

The North Western 

The North Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind Punjab Delhi Rail 
wav, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri Ihe interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry seraice In 1871 
72 sanction was gi\ en for the connection of 
tills by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the Sind Punjab Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amilsrimated with 
these two railways under the name of the North 
Westeni State Railway It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration 
Mileage open 6,944 90 

Capital at charge Rs 1,12,92,21,000 

Net earnings Rs *4,78,15,000 

Earnings per cent 4 23% 

* (Commercial Section ) 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee It begin from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
VV estern State Railway It was not until 
1887 that the bridge o\er the Ganges was com 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway To elfect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore The 
Company s contract expired m 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway 

The working of this railway wag amalgamated 
with that of the Last lndi in Railway from 1st 
July 192o 

The South Indian 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Compauv as a broad gauge line , but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south west line of the Madras Railway Between 
I Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for 
nxerly maintained, but a new and more direct 
I route to Ceylon via Rameshwararn was opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of Tanunry 1908 

Mileage open 2,532 18 

Capital at charge Rs 43,52,99,000 

Net earnings Rs 1,84 22,000 

Earnings per cent 4 0^% 

The Indian States 

Ihe principal Indian State Railways arc 
the Nizams, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State , the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs, the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotia, 

and Kashmir Chiefs, and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State 
At the end of the financial year 1929 30 a 
total of 12o7 57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles 

5 6" gauge 730 77 

3 3J gauge 457 51 

2 6' gauge 69 29 

During 1929 30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lints totalling 227 77 miles 

Miles 

' 5' 6' gauge 93 00 

j 3' 3|* gauge 115 17 

I 2 6 # gauge , . 19 00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Oey 
Ion by a railway across the bank of sand extend 
in g the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1995 various schemes having been sug- 
gested 

The Son th Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant Jrom each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as * Adam's Bridge," to supersede the 
ferry steamer service which has been established 
between these t vo points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 

In 1913, a detailed survey wag made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20 05 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12 86 will be in 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre 
sent no difficulty The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chaim 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by mears of watei 
jets This causeway, it is expected, will causf 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island 

Indo-Burma Connection 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con 
neetdon between India and Burma Govern 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M Inst 0 E , to be the engineer 
Id charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma The 


ooast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam* 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
mileB from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribB from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrals northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7 000,000 already referred to 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A Way 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 In 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or tie Mani- 
pur roate One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route He in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this cAn be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
mileB of very heavy workand onlv about 4,500ft 
aggregate of rise and fall Tbe Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration 
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t Based on passengers originating. Season an d vendors* tickets are included under separate classes 
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Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1934 and 1935 


— 

1934 

1935 

Increase 

Decrease 

Variation 

per 

cent 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Coal 

4,741 425 

4 903 822 

162,397 


4 3 4 

Betrolenm (a) 

4 514 389 

4 685,333 

170,944 


4-3 8 

Gold 

2,200 836 

2 285 848 

85 012 


I 3 8 

Lead and lead ore (b) 

787,859 

1,010,414 

222 555 


4 23 2 

Manganese ore (d) 

388,240 

950 630 

562, 590 


1 144 9 

Building materials 

860 116 

885,190 

25,074 


4-2 9 

Salt 

877 720 

878 882 

1 162 


f-0 1 

Silver 

562,857 

769 454 

206,597 


4-36 7 

Tin ore 

764 688 

763 081 


1,607 

—0 2 

Mica ( c ) 

453 423 

604,111 

150,688 


4-33 2 

Copper ore and initfce 

422 537 

462 031 

39,494 


f-9 3 

Tungsten ore 

284 956 

296,693 

11,737 


-f4 1 

Zinc concentrates 

201 309 

285 666 

84 357 


4 41 9 

Iron ore 

223,443 

266,942 

43,499 


4-19 4 

Nickel spelss 

86,401 

305,209 

18,868 


4 21 8 

Saltpetre (c) 

100,614 

100,420 


194 

—0 2 

Ilmenite 

( e ) 39,245 

58,789 

19,544 


4-49 8 

Chromite 

23,313 

36 087 

12,774 


+ 54 8 

Refractor} materials 

13,519 

30,301 

16,782 


+ 124 1 

Clays 

25 806 

29,591 

3,785 


4 14 3 

Antimonial lead 

15,617 

27,065 

11,448 


+ 73 3 

Steatite 

12 800 

14,403 

1,603 


+ 12 5 

Monazite 

( e ) 3 769 

12 453 

8,684 


+ 230 4 

Ruby, sapphire and spinel 

13,181 

8 601 


4,580 

—34 7 

Magnesite 

7 385 

7 918 

533 


+ 7 5 

Zircon 

(e) 1 030 

6 967 

5,937 


+ 576 4 

Gypsum 

6,860 

6,945 

85 


+ 1 2 

Fuller s earth 

6 787 

6 1 59 


628 

—9 3 

Jadeite (r) 

10 967 

5 678 


5 289 

—48 2 

Diamonds 

9 211 

4 201 


5 010 

- 54 4 

Ochres 

(e) 3 258 

3 082 


176 

— 5 1 

Barytes 

2,651 

2,628 


23 

—0 9 

Bauxite 

7 

1,148 

1,141 



Graphite 

359 

863 

504 


4 140 4 

£oap sand 

652 

763 

111 


+ 17 0 

Beryl 

124 

641 

517 


+ 417 0 

Corundum 


465 

465 



Felspar 

474 

372 


102 

—21 5 

Antimonj ore 


254 

254 



Garnet 

169 

244 

75 


{ 44 4 

Amber 

12 

158 

146 



Apatite 

67 

115 

48 


+ 71 6 

Asbestos 

311 

343 

32 


4 10 3 

Bismuth 


10 

16 



Total 

17,668,387 

19,520,036 

v. 

1,869,258 

17,609 

+ 10 5 

1 



•fl/851,649 | 



(a) Estimated ( b ) Excludes a ntimonial lead (c) Export \a!uea 


( d ) Exports /a £ values Ce ) He vised 
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COAL. 


Most of the coal raised In India eomes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
coal fields Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Slngarenl In Hyderabad, and in Central Pro 
vinces but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another 


Provincial production of Coal during the years 1934 and 1933 


Province | 

1934 j 

1935 | 

Increase | 

Decrease 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Assam 

189 527 

220 737 

31,210 


Biluchistan 

14 740 

9 558 


5,182 

B ngtl 

6 159,486 

6 682 752 

523 266 


Biiiar and Orissa 

12 630,409 

12 747 340 

110 931 


(V ntral India 

289 381 

329 309 

39,988 


(V ntral Provinces 

1 842,492 

2 118,677 

276 185 


Hyderabad 

769 636 

729,414 


40,222 

Punjab 

125 260 

144 423 

19,157 


Rijputana 

36,510 

34 425 


2 085 

Total 

22,057,447 

23,016 695 

1,006,737 

47,489 


Value of Coal produced m India during the years 1931 and 1935 


— 

1934 

1935 

Value (£l=Rs 13 3) 

i 

Value 

per 

ton 

Value (£1 «* 

Rs 13 3) 

Value 

per 

ton 


Rs 

£ 

Rs n p 

1 

Rs 

£ 

Rs a p 

Assam 

14,4 i 174 

108 509 

7 9 10 

20 77 926 

156 235 

9 6 7 

TUluchistan 

85 849 

6 455 

5 13 2 

71 651 

5 387 

7 7 11 

Bong il 

1,64,29 424 

1 235 295 

2 10 8 

1,72,76 463 

1 298,982 

2 9 4 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 42,00,225 

2,571 446 

2 11 4 

3 39 66,354 

2,553 861 

2 10 8 

(V ntral India 

10,31 595 

77 564 

3 9 0 

11 52 135 

86 627 

3 7 3 1 

< '1 ntral Provinces 

67 72 1)3 

509 199 

3 10 10 

75,22 526 

565 604 

3 8 30 

Hyderabad (a) 

23 69,076 

178 127 

3 13 

23 71 781 

178 329 

3 4 0 

Punjab 

5 62,397 

42 285 

4 7 10 

6 30,794 

47 428 

4 5 11 

Rijputana 

1,66,858 

12 545 

4 9 1 

1,51,210 | 

11,369 

4 6 3 

Total 

6 30 60 951 

4 741 425 


6 52,20 840 

4,903 822 


Average 



2 13 9 

1 


2 13 4 


(a) Estimated 


In 1931 1932 and 1933 there vvxs a continuous 
decreisc in production of coal from the peak 
flguie of 23,803,048 tons in 1030 In 1934 
tin direction of change wis revtrsed and pro 
duetion ineroastd by 2 208,284 tons (or 31 4 
pir cent) fiom 19 789,163 tons m 1933 to 
32 0 r >7 447 tons in 1934 In 1915 tlu increase 
(ontinued but at a less rite, by 959 248 tons 
(or 4 3 per cent ), to 23,010,695 tons 'lhis 
increase was shared by all provinces except 
Biluchistan, Hyderabad and Rajpufcana which 
showed slight decreases The mod import int 
increases were in Bengal, the Central 
Piovinoes and Bihar and Orissa In Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Jharia, Kuianpuia, 


Raniganj and Taldnr fields showed increases 
the rest decrevsis the largest idvmces being 
shown by Jhiria and Ranigmj of nearlv three 
quarters of a million tons In Central India 
Sohagpm showt d an im reaso and Umana a 
decrease in the (A ntral Provinces Kona and 
Pcmh Villey showed increases and Ballurpm 
ind Raigarh dt cu ises In Hydtribad fetati, 
the Singarem and T mdur fields showed decreases 
and Sisti an increase In the T< rtiary coal- 
fields of Assam Biluchistin, the Punjab and 
Rsjputana inerta es were shown by all the 
Punjab fields and by Makum in Assam, the 
othtis showing decreases 
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Mines and Minerals , 


As usual the output of the Tortiary fields 
was but a trivial proportion of the whole, the 
proportions being 98 22 por cent from the 
Gondwana coalfle Ids and 1 78 per cent from 
the Tertiary coalfle Ids 

A feature of the last 11 yeirs has been the 
very large expansion of the output from the 
Central Provinces from 679,081 tons in 1924 
to 2,118,677 tons in 1935 This undoubtedly 
accentuated the fall in output of Bihar and 
Orissa from 14,105,529 tons in 1924 to 11, 257,984 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods Iron smelt 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found The primitive iron smelter finds 
on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot District 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Btngnl 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximitj of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal beariDg Bara 
kar and RanlganJ stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces Recently magnetite and hema 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Si nghbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
ironworks The Bengal Iron and Steel Com 
pany. Limited have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh 
bhum Some rears ago the Bengal Iron and 8teel 
Co , Ltd , secured two deposits of iron ore in 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Burn 
respectively Recent prospee ting in this part of 
Slntrhbbum has led to the dis overy of numerous 
additional deposits of iron ore, the extension of 
which has been traced Into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a S S W direction At Fansirn Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar Ironwork 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level the low ground on the we«t side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea level The upper 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated bv banded haematite jaspers 3 he 
ore itself is high grade micaceous haematite 
often laterltlsed at the outcrop Cross cuts 


tons in 1933, with a partial recovery to 12 630,409 
tons in 1934, and 12,747,340 tons in 1935 
In continuation of the trend of 1934 the 
export statistics for coal during 1935 show a 
further elecreise amounting to about 112,000 
tons Cey Ion retained hi 1 position as the loading 
importer of Indian coal, though «he took 82,000 
tons less than in 1934 The Straits Settlements 
showed a deerease of 18,000 tons, and Hongkong 
of 10 000 tons The export o f coke decreased 
by 737 tons 


ORE 

into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hromatite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritlsation, aro almost 
exactly reproduced in the Iron ore deposits of 
Goa and ltatnagiri The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possi sses slightly 
richer and purer ore bodies in the Raipur dis 
♦net, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj The ore deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
1 nticular leads or bodies of hssraitite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso 
elation with granite on the one hand and grani 
tic rocks on the other 

The production of iron ore from 2 430,136 
tons in 1929 the output of non oro in India 
fell to 1 228,625 tons m 19 33 In 1934, how 
c\cr, tin re was a turn of t lie tide mcl tin 
production rt com red sharply to 1 91 0 9] 8 tons, 
md in 1 935 rose still furtiii r 1o 2 364,297 tons 
There were also substantial increases in the 
output of pig iron md sft< 1 

Thi increase in the production of pig non in 
India recorded abo\< was accompanied by a 
moderate rise in the qumtity (\poiteel Horn 
398 0 54 tons in 1931 to 472 636 tons in 
1935 Jipan is the piincipil consumer 
of Indian pig hon , the pio]>ort)on taken 
rose fiom 53 3 pe r rent in 1934 to 70 8 
per cent in 1935, whilst the ictuil imount tosc 
by 57 5 i>e r rent The re we ic 1 irgc (Uric 1st s in 
exports to the United Kingdom, Chun and 
Germany, pirtly counte ibil inee cl by lucre ises 
to the United Stitts and Hongkong The 
export v due pci ton of pig iron ro »e from Its 
22 2 (£1 69) in 1934 to Its 2 3(£1 72) in 19 15 

The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
(Act No XIV of 1924) — authonse d, to 
companies employing Inelnns bounties upon 
rails anil fishplates yvhollv manuf ictured in 
British India frenn material wholly or nninly 
proeiuceel from Indlm iron oro and complying 
with spee ifle ations approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon irem or steel riilway wagons 
1 substanti il portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufaetured ;n British Tndi 1 
This Aet was repealed by the Ae t No III ofl927 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
cc iscd oil the 31st March, 1927, the indii'div 
is, however preiteeted to a certiiu extent bv 
the \ trying t iriffs on different e lasses of impeirle d 
steel As a result of a new Act, No XX\I ot 
1934, provision has been made for an inereise of 
1 11 iff s by about li elf over tile 1927 r ite s, or about 
Ha 10 pe 1 ton ad valorem in most eases or about 
Rs 40 per ton in the cast of articles not of British 
rnauuf ie ture 
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MANGANESE ORE 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidiy 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
ia the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines The most 
important deposits occur In the Central Pro 
vmces, Madras Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The uses to which the ore Is put 
are somewhat varied The peroxide Is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it Is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro manganese for use 
<n steel manufacture Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing 

ihc rat atrophic fill in the production ot 
minganisi ore in India fiom the pcik figuies of 
1927 namely 1 129 353 tons vilued it £2,703 068 
f 0 ’> Jndnn poits to 212 004 tons with 1 \ iluf ot 
£140 022 m 1932 1ns b<tn molded pit\ious]y 
J 11 1933 tin output ro«e slightly to 218 307 
tons but tlu viliu fill to £123,171 these irt 
tin ''in ilk st quantities md v lines ripoite d Mint 
1901 whin t hi output w is 120,891 tons \ ihn d 
it £122 831 In 1905 tin output wis 247 427 
tonsvilued it£223 432 since whi n the snulli t 
pioduction v is 450,410 tons in 1915 valued it 
£929 540 , whilst tin smalltst \ iliu win in 1909 
wht 11 a pioduction of (544 000 tons w is \ ilued 
at £003 908 Tn 1934 there win liowevei 1 
put ill ruonry to 400,300 tons \ thud it 
£ 388 240 In 1 tlK r lniitascil in 1935 to 041 48 3 
tons \aluul it £950 030 r lhe lull migmtudi ot 
this< it istiophi tothi Jneli 111 manga n< sc mdu'div 
is pn haps lx st ruilisi d tiom tin 1 ut tint whilst 
tin quantity of the pioduction in 19 33 was 1 
1 it t It ovi 1 out fifth of tint of the pt ik \tai of 
1927 the value was It ss than one twenty etond 
put of the value of the 1927 pioduction In 
1 ut in none of tin major Indian mineral indus 
tins ha\< the effects of the «lump hcen so 
si 1 lously felt as in tlu manganese industry , it is 
gut living, tinrefoic, that some measure of re 


cover y can now be recorded, though the industry 
is still a long wvy f 10 m a full restoration of 
piospt rity 

ihc substantnl in ovr 1 v in 19 35 is due mainly 
to men ism in the Bilighit (105 484 tons) 
.Nagpur (08,775 tons) and I3hand u 1 (24 89 > tons) 
distill ts of the (tntril Pi ounces and to Sandur 
State (32 080 tons) ind the resumption of work 
in Pinih Mahals Ihc most pli ising feature of 
this impiovune nt is the ncoviry of th< Central 
Pioumis pioduction lrotn tin trivial figure to 
whli h it lnd fallen in 1933 (28,789 tons) to 
385 179 tons 111 19 3 » Dining 1932 and 1933 
tin nnjoiity of 11111 ns in the Central Piovinces 
hid bun dosed unhiding seviril mini ft that 
had nivii been dosed sinu the < ommuu iment 
of woikm 1900 and 190 L time had been 1 total 
cessation ot production in tin Nigpur district 
and ilmost tot<il eesMtion in Bhandaia Ihc 
1 mount of giounil still to be move red can be 
judged tiom thi fact that tin pioduction of the 
Central Provinces avi raged 000 559 tons 
annually dining the quinquennium 1 924 to 1928 

Ihc putial rccoveiy of the Indian manganese 
industry dining 1934 and 1935 wis ic fleeted 
in an linn asc of cxpoits me ludmg tlu quantities 
exported from Mormugao 111 Poitugue't India 
fiom the nielii of 375 904 tons in 193 3 to 8G4 098 
tons in 193 j Hu opening of the new port at 
£izigapatuu his been the biightut feature in 
the indiin manginesc mdustiy during t lie 
list tin e e \e 11 s on account of the reduced 
le id fiom the tentril Provinces to the 
se 1 The ill tubution of mangine.se oie 

e xpoi t< d from J’uti li Inch in poit-* (excluding 
Moimugio) dining 1934 mil 19 >5 shows 
that tlu l niteel Iiingeion with an inen ise 
of some 21 000 tons retained her i>o c ition 
is the duel impoittr of Indnn nungam c oie 
The second jiluc as impoitei wis held bv Jap in 
with in mile i c ot ome 91 000 tons, with 
Iianct thud with in increase of ^ome 44 000 
tons, Belgium ‘•bowed m merei e of 5 3 500 
tons In 1932 the txpoits to the United States 
of Arociiia, one of India s principal maikets for 
manganese ore, had cea B ed completely In 1933 
then w is 1 trivial < xport to this destination but 
in 193* the expoits to the United States re 
covered to 77,760 tons 


GOLD 

The greater part of the total output of gold an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
in India is derived from the Solar gold fleleil f-here ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 

their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
Its 1,51,800 Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2 854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine olosed 
down In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myltkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained In 1904 , 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8 445 ounces tn 1909 but 


in Mysore During the last decade the produc 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
190o when 616,758 ounces were raised In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement The Nizams mine at Haiti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field This mine 
was opened in 1903 The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
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fell In subsequent years until in 1922 
It was no more than 24 oz. The Biualll 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing Gold wastuug is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but trier? is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way 

In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488 8 ozs valued at 
Its 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
trivial fall again in 1932, when the output was 
329,681 7 ozs valued at Its 2,53,61,438 


(£1,900,123) In 1933 there was an increase to 
836,108 8 ozs valued at Its 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201) In 1934 the output fell to 
322,142 9 ozs , but the value Increase to 
, fts 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
' n terms of sterling since 1920 It is interesting 
I to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722 6 ozs In 
1935 the output rose again to 327,652 6 ozs 
valued at Rs 3,04,01,775 (£2,285,848) 

The averago number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1935 was 22,271, of 
whom 14,120 woiked underground 


SALT* 

There was a slight fall during 1935, in the total output of salt (accompanied by a trifling 
increase in value), due to a decrease of 39,000 tons in Madras, all the other provinces showing 
Increases, the 1934 production was the highest on record Impoits of salt into India increased 
by nearly 2 000 tons, all the countries of origin showing decreases excepting Germany from 
which 30,000 tonB were received above the imports of the previous year, and the Umttd 
Kingdom, from which the imports are negligible 


* Source Records of the Geological Survey of India (Vol 71, Part 3, 1936 ) 


Quantity and Value of Salt 'produced in India during the years 1934 and 1935 




1934 


i 

1935 



Quantity 

Value (£1= 

=Rs 13 3) 

Quantity j 

Value (£1= 

Rs 13 3) 

Aden 

Bengal 

Bombay and Sind 
Burma 

Gwalior 

Madras 

Northern India 

Tons 

335,415 

28 

020 972 
36,976 
66 

499 268 
470,977 

Rs 

20,44,905 

371 

«26,75 218 
5,33 916 

3 249 
25 94,094 
38,21,929 

£ 

153,752 

201,144 

40,144 

244 

195,945 

287,363 

Tons 

339,687 

17 

033,700 

40,086 

95 

460 257 
474,351 

Rs 

19,81,299 
1,079 
31,02 666 
5,31,009 

4 725 
22,80,790 
37 78 579 

£ 

148,970 

81 

233 282 
39 925 
355 
172,165 
284,104 

Total 

1,963,702 

1,16,73,682 

877,720 

1,948,173 

1,16,89,137 

878 882 


(a) Excludes the value of 94,952 tons of salt produced in Sind Information is not available 

(b) I'igures relate to the official years, 1 984-35 and 1935 36 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 1934 and 1935 




1934 



1935 



Quantity 

j Value (£1 

= Rs 13 3) 

Quantity 

Value (£1: 

=Rs 13 3) 

From — 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

United King 
dom 

496 

74 591 

5 608 

1,236 

93 585 

7,037 

Germany 

Spain 

Aden and De 

56,348 

8,93,87 3 

67,208 

86,337 

14 70,251 

1 110,545 






306,201 

pendencies 

310,023 

39,54,092 

297,368 

298,749 

40,72 470 

Italian East 

' 12,824 

1,64,231 

12,348 

7,565 

1,22,19 i 

9,187 

Africa 

Other countries 

12,37o 

109 

1,70,939 

7,999 

12,853 

601 

85 

5,768 

433 

Total 



392,175 

. 

52,66,625 

305,986 

393,972 

67,64,262 

433,403 
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There ate about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purohase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted throughout the Presidency of Bom 
bay Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to stop business in 
time» of emergencies The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7,000 
The fee for the Broker s card has increased 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten 
sion of the business The present value of the 
card is about Rs 11,000 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange Ltd This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922 It 
has ceased to function again 

For many 5 ears the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no oontrol except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi 
ness underwent drastio changes to suit ad van 
cing conditions The Great War, ha\ing given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly largo volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom 

In June, 1923, the Association wae Incorpora 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies* Acts 1$13 1920 with an authorised 
capital of Rs 8 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September At 
the present momept, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, egch firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share 
The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608 The Committee has restricted the further 
ale of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
revise its decision, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
finn Anyone to become a member is required to 


purchase a share from a member and seek 
election and on being elected the admission 
fee charged by the Association Is Re 5,000 
The conduct of members and of business is con- 
trolled by bye laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery la due thO 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected fprmost part undei 
blank transfers It has not got jobbers like tho 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers Tho prlnolpal 
business transacted is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour etc) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent* 
Ing those of Industrial conoerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub 
Committees and Hony Office Bearers — the 
President and two Joint Hony Treasurers 
The Committee is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in its 
turn delegates powers to the Sub Committees 
and the Hon Offloe Bearers The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus enabling the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most cases 

Committee for 1935 — J R Coulthard, Esq , 
President , J S Haywood Esq , G C Mont 
gomery, Esq , O A Cohen, Esq , Sarbotosh 
Sen Esq , Jitendra Mohan Dutt Esq , M pc , 
Goralall Seal Esq , Shambhulsath Dutt, Esq, 
Gobind Lall Bangur, Esq , Mahaliram Sonthalfa, 
Esq , Basant Lall Chaturvedi, Esq , Jagan 
nath Jhunjhunwala, Esq Bi^hambhar ISath 
Chaturvedi, Esq , BA, LL 13 , Mokandlail, 
Esq 

Joint Honorary Treasurers — Goralall Seal, 
Esq , Mahaliram Sonthalia, Esq 

Secretary — From Apiil 1935, D Chakravirty, 
M A , B L 

The Stock Exchange has its own building a* 
7, Lyons Range This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Government 
Bengal The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5pm The Mezzanine floor contains 
the offioes of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices 


22 
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Modern commerce In India was built up by 
merchants from the west and wa a for a long 
time entirely In their hands Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life The extent of their partici 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian , but alongside these 
have sprung up In recent years certain Asso 
( iations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian These different classes 
ol bodies are in no sense hostile to one arother 
and constantly work in association 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Bectlon “ of 
their organization The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
In no sense affiliated to It, nor Is there at present 
any Inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was started in 1918 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy Ibra 
him, a leading mlilowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com 
mercial organization Sir Faxulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap 
proval In all parts of India The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, In the Town Hall, Bombay 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to 
cooperate actively 

The Congress was attended by sev eral hundred 
delegates from all parts of India The late Sir 
I) E Wacha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the flrgt 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Corrlmbhoy as the first President The Con- 


igress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commeroe, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work, lhe Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution 1 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1920 at Delhi 
and 1 927 ftt Calcutta the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Pom bay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1920 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “ federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce ' and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located ' Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects 

(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business 

(c To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa 
tion s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions 

( d ) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra 
tuitously or otherwise 

( g ) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negotD 
able or transferable Instruments or 
securities 
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The Rules provide for two olasses of members, 
tiz , numbers consisting of Chambers of Com 
merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs 150) 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1036 37 — 

President — Mr I> P Khiitan 

Members of the Committee — Mr A D Shroff 
(Indian Mi rehints Chamber, Bombay) Mr 
♦lanu Subidar (Indian Miuhant^ Chamlxi, 
Bombay) Sf th K istiirbhai Laibh u (Ahmuli 
bid Millownt rs Association Ahmedabid) 
Lila Shii Run (Delhi Taotoiy Ownerb T ultra 
tion New Delhi), Mr G D Biila (Indiin 
Chamber of Commerce Cilcutta) Sii Pm 
shotamdas Thakurdus, Kt o 1 r mbi 
(Indian Salt Association Bombay) Pindit K 
Sintanain (Indian Lit< Assmante Offices Assou 
ition Bombay), Lula Padampat Singhann 
(Merchants Chamber ot United Piovinccs Crwn 


pore), Sir Rahimtooli M Chinoy, Kt (Indian 
Mt reliant s Cliambtr, Bombay) Mr M L 
Dahanukar (Mihaiashtra Chamber of Com 
me ice Bombay), Mi Wall hand Hirachand 
(Mahamshtia Chamber of Commerce, Bombay), 
Mi ( hinitlil B M< hta (Bombay Bullion 
Txohange and Bomlny Shi off Association 
Bombay) 

Honorary Treasurers —Mr A L Ojha (Indian 
Chamliei of Commute Ciliutta), Dr S C 
haw (Bengal Nationil Chamber of Commuce 
Cileuttn) 

Co opted Members — The Hon ble Kumararajnh 
M A Miitlnih Chittlu of ( hettinad, Madras 
(riMgwd) Dtwan Bahadur C S Ratnasaba 
pithy Mudaliar, Comibitoie (from 1st Decern 
Ik r HH(>) Mr N R Snkir Calcutta, Mi 
B Das mt a Cuttack La la Gurusharan Lall, 
Uiva Tin Hon bli Rai Bihailiu La la Ram 
Sinn Dis, oil Lahore Mi S M Bashir, 
Ciwnpori 


BENGAL 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters are in Calcutta 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 100 Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection ot trade in particular in Cal 
cutta There are two classes of members 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen 
tatives of commercial rail wav and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture mining or nmnu 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce agriculture mining 
or manuiacture, and persons engaged in 01 
connected with art, science or literature may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 193 7 38 — 

President — Mi T Reid Ka\, Mes^r* 5 Times 
Tuila v A ( o , I td 

I ice President — Sii Georgi Cimpboll, Me'-sr 
Muklrmon, Mackenzie A to 

Members — Mr T T K Allan The Nationil 
Binkof India Ltd Mi J 4 Bi 11 Age nt 
Indian Railway , Mi H G Cooper M O , J) o M 
M L0 , The Burma Shell Oil Storagt A Distil 
bating Co of India 1 til Mr S <_ Lvttelton, 
Missis Gillanders, Arbuthnot A (.0 Mr T A 
Mi Iverrow, Messrs Bud A Co , Mr t B Piatt, 
Imperial Chtmlcal Industries (India), Ltd , 
Mi J H S Richardson, Messrs Andrew \ ule A 
Co Ltd 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr A C 
Daniel Assistant Secretary, Mr D C Fair- 
bairn 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the light of 
returning representatives, and the represent 
atives returned for the current year 

The Council of State — The Hon’ble Mr 
J Reid Kay, 


The Bengal Tegislatue Council — Mr F T 
Homan (( il Flectrii Supply t orporation I td ), 
T Lamb (Begg Dunlop A to ltd) Mr W C 
Wordswoifh (Du Sf desman I td ) , Mr G W 
Lisbon (Mu m ill A to) Mi H G Cooper 
(Tilt BmmihShill OilStorige A Dmtiibuting 
to of Indi 1 , Ltd ) Mi 1 1 ic Studd ( J Thomas 
A Co ) 

The Calcutta Port Trust — Mr G V T loyd 
(Turner Morrison A Co , I td ) Mr W Hunter 
(Gillanders Arbuthnot A to ) Mr A O 
Brown (MacKinnon Mackenzie A Co ltd) 
Mr GWi eeson (Macneill A Co ) Mr Iv 
J Nicolson (Gladstone, Wyllie A Co) Mr J 
Reid Jvav, (James Finlay A t o , I td ) 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation — Mr 
C W Biles (Shaw Wallace A (o) Mr 
E G Spoonir (Mirtfcn A to, J H Spller 
(Bingil liliphoni Coi notation ltd) A T 
Mmnilin ( But mah Shill Oil Storagt & Dis 
tiibutmg ( o of India Ltd) Mr J I) CrabB 
(Octinus Stiel A Co) Mr K G Slllu 
(t ileutta T lei trie Supply ( orporation Ltd ) 

The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
Calcutta — Mr F Rooney (Bengal Telephone 
Co , Ltd ) 

The Benqal Boiler Commission — Mr W Gow 
(Burn A Co , Ltd ) Mr T W t orrest , Mr 
W H W Urquhar 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission — 
Mr R J Oliver Mr G Y Robertson 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian lute Mills Association, Indian lea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Asaocia 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Maripe Insurance Association, The 
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Wine Spiiit and Beer Association of India 
Indian Mining As*ociation, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Assocation 
Indian Engineering Association Calcutta 
Jute Fabric* Shippers Association Calcutta 
Hydraulic Pre*s Association, Tute Fabric 
Brokers Association, Calcutta Baled Tute 
Shippers Association Calcutta Tute Dealers’ 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers 
Association Calcutta Accident Insurance Associ 
ation Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association 
Calcutta River Transport Association, and the 
Masters Stevedores' As°ociation 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi 
tration for the determination settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to ous 
toms of trade, between parties ali or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or bv agent or otherwise In Calcutta, or else 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen 
ces be submitted The Secretary of the Cham 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which ! 


consists of such membei* or assistants to mem 
bers as may , from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal The Re 
gist r ii from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures’ Department controlled by a special 
committee It inclmhs a Superintendent 
(Mr R Fills), Head Office Manager (Mr F W 
Kendall) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs 
O C G Smvth, J B F Henfrey and 
B Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 100 officers The usual 
system of work for the hem fit of the trade of the 
port is followed The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers Club The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official eatistical return* 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Price* Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in audition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
stimulate the development of commercial 
agricultural and industrial enterprise* in Bengal 
and Assam and to piotect the commercial 
interests of all persons trading therein to 
promote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com 
munity , to represent their views and require 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities to arrange for organised action 
on all matters involving the interests of member* 
including conditions of employment of industrial 
labour, to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to submit their difference* 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as may be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and Assam 

President —Sir Han Banker Paul, Kt , mlc 
(Butto Kri*to Paul A, Co , Ltd ) 

Vice President* — The Hon Mr T C Banerjee 
(T C Banerjee, Ltd ', Dr N N law, m a 
P h D , (Bangeswiri Cotton Mills Ltd ) 

Horn / Treasurer —Dr Satya Churn Taw, 
M A , Ph n 

Members of the Executive Committee — Mr 
NaliniR Sarkar, Mr S C Mitra, (Jalan Mitra 
A Co ) , Mr Sadlian Chandra Rov (Wilson & 
Roy), Kumar Kartick Chum Mu Hick, (Raja 
D N Mullick <£r Sons Ltd ) Mi Arun Prokash 
Boral, (Prosad Das Boral & Bros), Mr 
D N Sen, (Bengal Glass Works ltd), Capt 
N N Dutt, M B , (Bengal Immunity Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr A C Sen, (D M Das A Sons, Ltd ) 
Mr Jlban Krishna Mitter, Mr B Maitra, 
(Calcutta Gjwmical Co, Ltd), Mr R Ray, 
(Ry & Ray) Mr S C Rav, ma,bl 
(A rvaathan Insurance Co , Ltd ) Mr 
Banwarilall Roy Mr Jogendra Kishore Das 
M A , B L , (M Bhattacharyya & Co ) , Mr Netai 
Charan Paul, (M R Paul & Co ) , Mr Benode 
Gopal Mookerjee, (Gangadhar Banerjee & Co ) , 
Mr Kshitish Chandra Gupta ,Mr P C Coomar, > 


(P C Coomar A Co), Mr Narendra Chandra 
Dutta, (Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd , 
Mr A C Mitter, (Ghosh A Mitter) 

Secretary — Mr J N Sen Gupta, MA, BL 

Aw/ Secret a y — Mr S R Biswas, M A 

LIST or affiliated bodifs and association 
MFMBERS OF THF BFNGAL NATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMFRCE 

The Bengal Industries A*sociation, 15, Clive 
Street Calcutta The Bengal Hosiery Manu 
facturers Association, 2 Asliu Babu Lane, 
ICidderpore, Calcutta , The All India Soap 
Makeis Association, 22 Canning Street, 
Calcutta The Bengal Glass Manufacture rs 
U*ocintion, 2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, 

I he Indian Colliery Owners’ Association 
Tharia E I Ry , The Fast India Jute Assoria 
tion Ltd 2 Royal Exchange Place Calcutta, 
I he Calcutta Iron Merchants Association 
P 224/6, Strand Bank Road, Meerbaharghat, 
Calcutta , The OH Mills Association, 151B 
Raja Dinuidra Street, Calcutta The Farid pur 
District Merchants’ Association, Faridpur , 
The Association of Engineers 2, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta , The Indian Insurance Institute 
2, Royal Exchange Place Calcutta , The » Bengal 
Tute Growers Association, 2, Royal Exchange 
Place Calcutta The Calcutta Shellac Exchange 
Ltd , 3, Mangoe Lane Calcutta , The Tipperah 
Chamber of Commerce Comilla, The Indian 
Planteis Association, Sridhaipur, Sylhet, The 
Paddy Merchants’ Association, 68/1 Chetla 
Road Alipore Calcutta , The Calcutta Wine 
[ Association 1 I Indaay Street, Calcutta , The 
Tipperah Trades Association, Comilla, The 
Murshidabad Silk Association, Berhampur, 
District Murshidabad, The Provident Insur 
a nee Companies Association (Bengal), 2, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta and the Calcutta 
Jute Exchange Ltd Calcutta, 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta 
blished in November 192o to promote and pro 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and iudus 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
bv or under the management of Indians , to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India , to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac 
tions between Dirties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
lnbunal of the Chamber, to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as maj tend to develop trade, com 
merce and industries in India , to provide 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta , and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commeice and Indus 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs 100 and the Mofussil 
numbers Rs 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship i 
owners representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber 

The following constitute the Mmaging (om 
mittee of the ( hamlx i foi the yeai 10 17 — 

Pi evident —Mi Wohnnlal Lilluchand Shah 

S etnot T ice Ptesidnit — Mi A It Dalai 

I ue Pi evident — Mr G L Mehta 

Member v — Mr B M Birla Mr D P Ivhaitan, 
Mr N L Pmi Mi K L Tatia All karam 
thind Thapar, A[i A L Ojli i Mi L P 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce vas 
established for the following purposes iu the 
>ear 1928 — 

fa) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce hereinafter called 
the " International Chamber , is estab 
lished, namely 

(0 To facilitate the commercial inter 
course of countries 

(u) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce 


Poddar Mr raizulla Gangjee Mr Kassim 
A Alohamed , Mi B D Shatter , Mi Pranjivan 
Taitha Rai Bahadur Ram Dev Oiokhani, 
Mr Rajendia Singh Singhi Mr M G Bhagat 
Mr k J puiohit Mi Kedarnath Khandelwal 
Mr Debes Chandra Ghosh Mr Mangtooran 
Taipuria 

Officiating Secretary — Mi S R Dhadda, 
M A IT B 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
t Ue Chamber — Indian Sugai Mills Association 
Tute Bilt rs Association Indian Produce Associa 
tlon East India Jutt Association Calcutta lticc 
Merchants Association Calcutta Kirana Associa 
tion Gunny Trades Association Indian Collien 
Ownt rs Association Indian Tea Merchants 
Association Maiwaii Rice Mills Association 
Sindhi Men hants Association Indian Insurance 
Companies Association and Shareholders 

Association 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1027 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades With a view to cover the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
si parate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades — <l) Jute (2) Gvmnv 

(I) Piece goods and ^arn (•*) Iron and bteel 
(5) Coal and Minerals (6) General 
( hamber s representatives on — 

Bengal Legislatue Awembly — ATr D P 
Ivhait i n 

Calcutta Pott Commissioners —Mr A L Ojha 
Bengal Nagpur Bailuay Local Aduvoru Com 
mittee — Air K L Tatia 

East Indian Bailuay Local Adi ivory Com 
mittee — Mi Familla Gangjee 

Eastern Bengal Bail way Local Ad > tsoty Com 
mittee— Mi R Chakra\aiti 
Boatdof Apprenticeship Tunning — Air M G 
Bhagat 

Railway Bates Adi iso) y Committee — Mr A L 
Ojha Air D P Ivhaitan , Air AI L Mwh 
Mr G L ARhta All lai/ulla Gmgjee 

Board of Economic Lnguu y Bengal — Air G L 
Meht a 

Chambet s And dots —Ale sis B Dandekei 
A (o RA 


(tit) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry 


The Indian National Committee has on Its 
roll 3a commercial bodies as Organisation Mem 
ben and 87 commercial firms as Associate 
Members 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
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Office Biuieus for thi Iear 1936 37 
President — Mr D P Khaitan 
Vice President — Mr Walchand Hirachand 

Members of the Committee — Lala Padampat 
Singhania, t awnpore , Mr Hooseinbhoy A 
Lalljee mu, Bombay Mr Kasturbhai 
] albhai Abmedabad Mr G 1> Birla, 
Calcutta Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt 
c 1 E , M b F , Bombay , L ila Sbri Ram Delhi 
Mr Manu Subedar Bombay Mr A D Shroff, 
Bombay Mr Ohunilal B Mehta, Bombay 


Mr M L Dahanukar Bombay Lt Sardar 
P S Sodhbans, I ahore , and Mr Vidvasagar 
Pandya, Madras 

Co opted Members — Sir Rahimtoola M 
Ohinov, Jvt Bombay , Pandit K Santanam 
T ahoro , Mr B Das, mla, Cuttack and 
Mi IS R Sarker, Calcutta 

Honorary Treamrei — Mr A L Ojha' 
Calcutta 

Secretary — Mr D G Mulherkar 

Office — Connaught Circus, New Delhi 


BOMBAY 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber as set forth In their Memo 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and uuam 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good , to promote 
and protect the general mercantile Interests of 
this Presidency, to collect and classify inform 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
Interests In general to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business , to com 
munfeate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations In other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests , and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber im inhere 
isl92 Of these numbers 14 represt nt banking 
institutions, 16 shaping agencies and com 
panics, 3 firms of sol u itors, 3 railway compands 
13 insurance companies 17 engineirs and 
contractors 126 firms engaged in general 
mercantile business 

Ail persons engaged or interested in mercan 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot The Chamber member s subscription is 
Rs 360 Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ‘ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures " may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
^he Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting hE 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members 

Officers of the Year 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber arc 
managed by a committee of nine ordinan 
members, consisting of the President and 
Viet Pre«ident and seven members Thi 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once u 
week and the minutes of Its proceedings an 
open to Inspection by all members of the Cham 
ber subject to such regulations as the com 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must bt 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of tin 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, foi 
specific purpose 

The Chamber elects representatives as follow^ 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one repro=*entati\e 
Legislative Council of the Go\ernor of Bom 
1^ , two lepiesentatiu s 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem 
ber elected for three years 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bomba\ 
five members, elected for two ypar 1 * 

The following are the officers of tl\e Chambn 
for the year 1937 38 and their representative^ 
on the various public bodies — 

President — G II Cooke, Fsq 
Vice President — 4. McIntosh, Esq 

Committee — R \V Bullock, Esq , N W 
Chisholm Esq , W M Petrie Esq 
E ( Reid Esq_, MO, P Stones Fsq 
o b l , J R D Tata Fsq , G S Taunton 
Fsq 

Secretary — R J F Bull van. Esq 
Asst Secretary — H, Royal, Esq M,p s , V D 
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Representatives on — 

Council of State The Hon’ble Mr R H Parker 

Bombay Legislative Assembly , Sir Tohn 
Abercrombie, Kt , m c , G O Pike, Esq 

Bombay Port Trust W A Bell Esq , G H 
Cooke, Esq , R 0 Iowndes, L c q , 
G S Taunton, Esq , Su G Geoffrey 
\\ inter botham 

Bombay Municipal Corporation C P G 
Wade, Esq 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
A G Gray, Fsq 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
Jl 1 Milne, Esq 

Persian Gulf lights Committee t F Moiris 
Esq 

Indian Central Cotton Committee M S Duiuti, 
Lsq 

rmpire Cotton Growing Corporation A A 
Smanfidcs, Esq 

Ba<k Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay out Committee 
L \ HalsalJ, Esq 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee V F 
Noel Pa ton, Esq 

Ex Services Association G H Cooke, Lsq , 
(Ex officio) 

Bombay Seamen's Society R J F Sulivan, 
Esq 

Inhan Sadois Home C E Leman, Esq 

/ M M T S Doff 1 nn C E Leman, Lsq 

I ederation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire Sir Malcolm Hogg Kt 

Railway Advisory Committees — 

Q I P LA Halsall, Esq 
B B & C I LA Halsnll, Esq 

Bombay Telephone Company , Ltd Sii 
Geoffrey W \\ mterbotham 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee G C It 
(olendge Esq ,L A Halsall Esq , J I 
Macdonell, Esq , C J Damala, Esq 

Goiernment of Bombay B^ard of Communua 
Cons G O Pike, Lsq 

Bombay University Sir Geoffrey W 
Wintcrbotham 

Special Work 

One of the most important functions ptr 
t irraed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 

commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for map? years aud have 
worked most satisfactorily The decisions 
J re in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by tne General Committee of the 
hamber and the system avoids the great 
xpense of resort to the Law Courts 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
chrks who, by the authority of Government 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities They compile all the 
statistical Information in connection with the 
trade of the port, In both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the mo\cments of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export man! 
fests, whieh give particulars of the cargo car 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Four statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds aDd wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly In 
regard to gray cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matchos, wines and other sundry goods 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece goods and yarn* Imported bv 
individual merehmts The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton expoitcd by each firm to each 
country during the month with a running total 
of the number of bales exported during the year 

Another “ Monthly Return ' Issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large u umber 
of important designations of merchandise 
A return of ‘ Current Quotations " is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of tlic 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Pans and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade inform ition 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Department with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages Irom the measurements 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the bhippers of goods is calculated The mca 
surers art in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and during the 
busy Season aic now on duty early and late 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 

Head Office located in Calcutta foe 1937 
President t J Reid Ivay, Esq 
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Millowners* Association, Bombay 

The Millowners Association, Borobav, was 
established in 1 875 andits objects are asfollows — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani 

mity amongst Millowners and users of 
steam water and/or electric power on 
all subject? connected with their 
common good 

( b ) To secure good relations between mem 

bers of the Association 

(c) lo promote and protect the trade com 

merco and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular 

(d) To consider questions connected with the 

trade commerce and manufactures of 
its members 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and to 

collect, classify and circulate informa 
tion relating to the trade commerce 
and manufactures of its members 

Any indhidual, partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or more 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and/or other power is eligible for 
membership members being elected by ballot 
Every member is entitled to one vote for ever} 
complete sum of Ha 50 paid by lum as annual 
subscription 

The membership of the Association in 
numbered 103 

The following is the Committee for 1937 — 

Mr Dhar linsey Mi Iraj Khatau (Chairman), 
Mr Knahnaraj M D Thackvrsey, (Dy 
Chairman) Sir Ness Wadia kbf.CII , 
Sir Chunilil V Mehta, KCM, Sir Hormasji 
Mody k b e , M L a Sir Toseph Kay Kt 
Mr V N Chanda varkar, Mr £ V Baddciey 
Mr B D Benjamin, Mr I< L lerard, Mr 
A Gcddis Mr Bhagwandas Manmohandab 
Lamji, Mr A M Mehta, Mr H F Milne, 
Mr A Pether, Mr S D Saklatvala mi( 
Mr F Stones o b r Mr C P Wadia, 
Mr Neville N Wadia, Mr Hurgovandas 
Jamnadas Uamji 

Mr T Maloney ('secretary) Mr N b V 
Aiyer, ( issi 'seirctury ), Mr t A Dalai, 
( Labour Offivet j 

The following are the Association s Represen 
tativeB on public bodies — 

Legislative Assembly Sir Hormasji Mody, 
K B fc , M L A 

Bombay Legislative Assemble y Mr S D 
Saklatvala, m l c 

Bombay Port Trust Mr A Guldis 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute Mr 
V N Chanda varkar 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
Messrs W F Webb and Mark Binnie 
Advisory Board of Sydenham College of tom 
merce and Economics Mr Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khatau 

Indian Central Cotton Committee Mr S 
D Saklatvala, M L o 


Development of Bombay Advisory Com 
mitt re Mr V N Chandavarkar 

G I P Railway Adnsory Committee Mr 
A Geddis 

B B cf C I Railway Advisory Committee 
Sii Hormasji Mody, K B h , M L A 

Bombay Municipal Corporation Sir Hormasji 
Mody, K B E , M L A 

University of Bombay Mr F Stones, OBJ 

Royal Institute of Science Mr B D 
Benjamin 

Ihe Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
lloor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, lort, 
Bombay, aud the Telephone No is 25350 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Associa 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee The regis 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 

The objects of the Association are — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents fatal 
or otherw ise arising out of and in the course 
of their employment , ( b ) the insurance or 
members of the Company agaipst loss or damage 
by or incidental to Are, lightning, etc , and 
(e) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon anv 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re insurances, eountcrmsuiances and counter 
guarantees, etc , etc 

The Association consisted of r j5 members on 
1st October, 1936 

All members of the Millowners Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Non members aie also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
vpproved of by the Committee of the Mill 
owners Association 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa 
tion are under the control of a Board of Diiec 
tors 

The present Directors are — 

Mr A Geddis ( Chairman ) 

Sir Ness Wadia, K b f , o I e , Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kfc Sir Chunilal V Mehta, kosi, S D 
Saklatvala, Esq , F Stones, Esq , obl 
H J ltamji, Lsq , D M Khatau, E->q ami 
ACM Cursetjec, Esq , HA, LIB, Secretaiv 
of the Association 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

The Indian Merchants Chamber was estab 
lished in the year Wr* ItB objects are — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un 
animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants 
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(i>) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
tianspoit, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance 

( d ) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of tho objects of the Cham 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge I 

(e) To take all steps which may be necessary 

for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern 
ment or anv Department theieof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
geneial to take the initiative to 
secure the welfaie of the business 
community in all respects 

(/) lo make representations to Local, 
Central or lmpei nl authorities, Exe 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac 
tureor shipping, banking or insurance 

(</) To undertake by arbitration the settle 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen ind also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
tiaue, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti 
tutions for such purposes 

(0 To undeitake special enquiiies and 
action for seeming lediess for legiti 
mate grievances cf any bianch of 
trade or industrv as also all such 
other action as nnv be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commeice or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects 

0) To secure the interests and well being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad 

(A) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including * regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various indus 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation 

(u) To nominate delegates and advi 
sers, etc , to represent the em 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations 

(tn) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter 
national Labour Conference, 


(iv) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup 
porting or opposing recommenda 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference 

(l) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly 

The following Associations are affiliated to 
the Chamber — 

The Grain Merchants Association 
The Bombay Bice Merchants Association 

Ihe Bombay Yarn Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants Association 

Ihe Bombay Shroff Association 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants and Jewellers 
Association 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd 
Ihe Silk Merchants’ Association, Bombay 
The Sugar Merchants Association 

The Maharashtri Chamber of Commerce 
Bombay 

The Bombay Grain Dealers' Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Iron Merchants Association 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants 

The Indian National Steamship Owners 
Association 

The Seeds Traders Association 
The Indian Insurance Coh ’ Association 
The Bombay Kariana Merchants Association 
Ihe Indian Match Manufacturers Association 
Ihe Swadeshi Market Committee 
bhiee Mahajan Association 
1 ho Muccadum Association 

The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors 

The Bombay Cotton Merchants and Mucca 
dums Association, Bombay 

The Bombay Malabar Kariana Merchants 
Association, Bombay 

The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay 
Bombay Oil Merchants Association, Bombay 
Metal Exchange Association, Bombay 
Bombay Yarn and Silk Merchants Association 
Bombay Diamond Merchants Association 
Mahiatta Chamber of Commerce and 
Industries, Poona 

Under the Montagu-Cbelmsford Beforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one 
representative on the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and one representative on the 
Improvement Committee 
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The following are the Office bearers of the) 
Indian Merchants ’Chamber for the year 1937 — 

President — The Hon ble Mr Govindlal Shhlal I 

Vice President — Mr Gordhandas G Morarjce 

Members of the Committee — Mr M 0 Ghia 1 
Mr J C S tal\ad, Mr ManuSulxdai Mr M M 
Amerscy, Mr Mathmadas Canji Mitani Mi 
Anandji Kami Mr Bhawanji A Khimji, Mr 
Dhirajlal C Modi, Mr Chandulal P Parikh, 
Mr Mmgaldas B Mehta Sir Sorabjl N Poch 
khanawalla, Kt Mr Walchand Hlrachand 
Mr VithaldasD Govindji Mr AiniatlalKalidas, 
Mr Chunilal B Mihta, Mi Mohanlal A parikh, 
Mr Naglndas T Master, Mr S C Majumdar, 
Mi Sarabhal Piataprai, Mr Koshavpiasad 0 
D( sai Dr M Vtnkitrao, Mr Nandlal M Bhuta 
Mr Behram N Karanjii 

Co opted — Shcth Chaturbhuj Gordhandas , 
Mr Jal A D Naoiojl Mr H S Mahomed 
The Grain Mer( hints Association (Velji L 
Napoo, Esq , The Sugar Merchants Association 
(Mr Sankalchand G Shah) The Maharashtia 
Chamber of Commerce (Mi M L Dahanukai) , 
The lion Mei chants Association (Mi Tiheiilly 
M Saherwala) The Bombiy Kiri un M* rc hints 
Association (Mr D P Tata) , The Iudmi 
Nitional Steimship Owners Association (Mr 
Shantikiirnii N Moi aiji) , Tlie Cotton Meichant 
A Muicadam Assoclition (Mr Pm shot imd is 
H Shah) , The Bombiy Y un A Silk Mci chants 
Association (Mi Purshotamdis Popatlil) 
The Bombay Diamond Mirchints Assoiiation 
Mi Bhogilil Lain rch mil Jhav» ri) Tin Itiu 
Merchants Assoclition (Mr Juikirmahomi d C 
L Sajan) The Slid'* Ti ide rs Assoclition (Mi 
Ritil il M Gandhi) The Bombay Gi un Di ah rs 
Association, (Mi Khimji Madan Bliujpurn) 

Ex Officio — SHh Mithurdas Yissanji mla 
(L egislative Assembly) Mr LakhmUlas Rowjn 
Taiisii (Bombay Poit Trust) Sir Puishotam 
das Ihikurdis Kt , 0 1 L mbe (Bombay 
Port Trust) Mi A D Shi off (Bombay Port 
Trust) Pi of Soluab It Davar, (Bombay 
Univcisity S^nite) Sii itilnmtooli M Chinoy 
Kt (Sydt nham College of Commcict A Fcono 
mics) Mr M A Masti r (Governing Body of 
the I M M r S Duifi nil ) , Mr it P 
Masani (B B A C I Rulwiy Local Advisoiy 
Committie) Mr ICipllram H Vikil, (Royil 
Institute of Science), Mr K S Jtimclnndra 
Iyer, (Board ot Gommuni cations) 

Secretary — Mr J K Mehta, M A 

Asst Secretaries — Mr A II Maiu Mr A 
C Ramlingam and Mr A It Vasavada 

The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies — 

Central Legislative Assembly — Mr Mathuradas 
Vissanji 

Bombay Legislative Assembly — Mr M C Ghla 

Bombay Port Trust — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt , GIB , MBE, (Cotton) , 
Mr Gordhandas G Morarji (Piecegoods) 
Mr Mathuradas C Matani, (Grain and 
Seeds) , Mr Eakhmidas It Tairsee, 
(General) , Mr A D Shroff (General) 

Bombay Municipal Corporation — Raja Baha 
dur Govindlal Shivlal 


Advisory Committee of the Bombay Developmt nt 
Department — Mr Manu Subedar 

Indian Central Cotton Committee — 
Mr Chandulal P Parikh 

Advisory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science — Mr Kapilram H \akll 

Achisory Committees of Railways — Mr 
Gordhandas G Morarji, (G I P ) , Mr It 
P Masani, (B B & C I ) 

Railway Rate s Adi isory Committee — Sn 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , CIE 
mbf , Mr Manu Subedar , The Hon 
Sir Phiroze C bethna, Kt , obe , Seth 
Mathuradas Vissanji , Mr M C Ghia 

Goierning Body of the Indian Mercantih 
Marine Training Skip Duffenn — Mr 
M A Master 

Senati of the Bombay TJnaersity — Prof 
bohrab It Davar B ir at Lav 

Traffic Control Committee , Bombay — Mr I 
It Tairsee 

Board of Communication * — Mr K S It Iyei 

Indian Sailors Home Committee — Ms M A 
Master 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association 

The objects of the Association are as follows — 

(«) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof , (b) to remo\ o 
as far as It will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade , (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them , and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration 

The following are the office bearers for the 
current year — 

Chairman — Mr Devidas Madhavji Thakerscy 
J P 

Deputy Chairman — Mr Harjivan Valji 

Hon Joint Secretaries — Mr Matharadas 
Haribhai, J p , and Mr Padamsey Damodi i 
Govindji, j P 

Hon, Treasurer — Mr Mulji Laxmidas 
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Grain Merchants’ Association. 

I he object of this body is “to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
nd oil seeds trade on a sound tooting It 
ls mi influential body ot large membership 
i he office holders for the cunent year are as 
lollows — 


Chairman —Mr Velji LuMumsi Nappoo 
Vice Chairman — Mr Ratansi Hirji 
Hon Serrrtaiy —Mr Nathoo Cooveiji 
Acting Secretary — Mr Ganpatram Narottam 
Raval 

The addre s of the Association is 262, Masjul 
Uundcr Hoad, Mandvi Post Bombay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Mahirashtra Chamber of Commerce wis 
started In September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
nd factory owners of Maharashtra, s ifeguard 
ing their interest* against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
1 1 iustrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
mioimation thereabout amongst members of 
the Chambti 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factorj owners belonging to the 
( ity of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona bholapur Satara Ratnagirl, TColaba 
>.asik, Ahmednagn, China and Last and West 
khandesh and Belg mm and the Indian States 


in ind ibout thc-e namtlv Kolhapur (with its 
J iglrs) , Sangli Miraj (Senior and Junior) 
Kuiundwad (Senior and Junioi) Jamkliandi, 
SiMintwadl Mudbol ltamdurg Jath Akalkot 
Phalt m Aundh Bhor Surgana, Jawliar and 
Janjira 

President — Mr Walclnnd Hirach »nd 

Vu e Presidents — Mr M L Dilianukai, 

Mr D It N 11 k and Mr G L korgaonkar 

Secretary — Mr D V ICelkar, M A 

1 he offices of the Chamber are in the PhomK 
Building Graham Itoad, Ballard Estate, 
Bomb ly 


KARACHI 


'1 he objects and duties of the Karachi Cham 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay Qualifti ations for member 
ship ire also aimilir ITonorarv Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon * any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber ” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Its 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Its 18 The sub 
b< nption to the Chamber s periodical returns is 
at prtbent fixed at Its 80 per annum per sot 
font lining monthly Impoit and I port State j 
ments and Lxpoit Manifests and Non Mmibcis 
IN 100 ]h 1 set per annum Its 10 per annum for 
the Mickly Pact Current and Market Report 
Hu affairs ot tin Chamber arc managed by a 
1 mnmittee of ten members consisting ot a 
< human Vice Chan man and < lght members, 
tlutod at the annual general meeting of the 
Chamber as caily in tilt year as possible The 
( hambor « leets a repiesentatne on the Sind 
J 1 gisktnc Assembly, tour represt ntitives on 
the Ktrailn Poit liust two on the kirathi 
Municipal Corporation and two on the North 
West( rn K ulwav Ad\ isory Committee Kai ichi 
l lure wen 06 numbers of the Chamber in 
f muary 1937 The following are the officeis foi 
19 $7 — 

Chairman Mr G II ltasehen, (Foibefe, 
Forbts, Cimpbell A Co , Ltd ) 

Vice Chairman Mr J W Anderson, 
(Grahams Trading Co (India), Ltd ) 
Members of Committee Mr H S Bigg 
Whither, ofib (Messrs Bui mail Shell Oil 
Stoiagc & Distubuting Co of India I td ) 
Mr R B lain lough (Messrs Anglo Sum 
( orporation, Id), Mr J J Floekhtrt 
(Messrs Mackirinon Mackeii/it A ( o ) Mr 
K Homan (1 he North Western R iilw a v) 
Mr G N R Morgan, (Messrs The Bombay 


(o ltd) Mi A I Pirns (Missis It 1 II i 
Biothcrs, ltd), Mr J Richardson (Jhe 
N itional Bmk of Indn ltd) and Mr 
C \opgch (Misers Volkirt Biothcrs) 

1 ting Sea clary Mi II M Coims 
Representative on the Sind Legislative 
Assembly Mr G H Ra then 
Representatives on the Karachi Port 2 rust 
Messrs H S Bigg Withei, OBJ, G 11 
Rischcn JW Andeison and J J IloiMiut 
Representatives on the Karachi Municipality 
Mr W B Iiossuk and Mr feonb Iv H 
lvati ik 

Representatives on the North Western Renin uy 
focal Adtisory ( nmmdt'e, Karachi Messrs 
G II ltasehen and l W Warrington 
Ag Public Measurer Mr J G Smith 

11 m following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives spedal assistance to mem 
bers — Tho Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under 
take to nominate arbitrators and surve>orB lor 
the settlements of disputes When two mem 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party wffio is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators under 
certain regulations Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber 
A public moisurcr is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan 
dlse arriving at or leaving the port 
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MADHAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm Is eligible Members 
who are absent fi*m Madras but pay thMr sub 
s riptions may be represented in the Chambci 
by their powers of attorney, as honorary me m 
bers, subject to ballot Houorary members 
tnus olected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority oi 
two thirds ot the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure chction livery member pays an 
entrance fee of Its 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
reDresented ou the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrauce fee of 
Rs 100 onu in ten years each The subscrip 
tions shall not exceed Its 300 per annum, pay 
able quarterly m advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time m accordance with the state 
of the Chambers finances Absentees in L u 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions Mem 
hers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re election without repay 
inent of the entrance donation 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 


the registration of trade marks One of the 
rules for the last named is that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name 
The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule 
There are 57 members and 10 Honorary Mem 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows — 

Chairman — Mr G 1 Bimbndgc 
Vice Chairman — Mi I Birl< y 
Committee —Messrs W M Bi owning H N 
(olim K M luascr, D M Reid, oui , MO 
Sir William Wright, out, 

Secietary — Mr G Gompcrtz jp 
The following ir< bodies to which the Chamber 
is entitled to elect r* pust ntitivc^ and the 
| ic present itivcs elected for the year — 
Madras Legislatnc Council — Mr 1 Bnley 
Madias Legislatue 1 ssembfy — Sir Williim 
Wright and Mr W M Bi owning 
Madias Port 1 rust — Mossis M M Bi owning 
It D Dcnniston D M R^iei (One scitvicint) 
CorponUion of Madras - Mr C Mainpuoc, 
G L W ilker, Bar at Law, (One sc it vacant) 
Federation of Chamber of ( ommerce of the 
British Empire — Mr It C M Stiout^ 


SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members Special objects 
are stated to be — 

‘ To maintain a Library of books and publi 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its member «c 

“ To establish Museums of commercial pro 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co operation with others *' 
There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligl 
tility for election prevail 

The Chamber is a member of the 1 ederation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce Paris 
The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration issues certificates of 
origin aud <eitilicates invoices 
The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of eiteting a representative to that body 
Cojointly with the Nattukottai Nagarathars 


Vssocntion the (hunber ha*- thi light of elmt 
ing \ represent itne to the Icdcril A sembly 
Under the Madris City Municipal Amending 
Act, 193G,the Chamber has the right ot electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Corporation 
Under the State Aid to Industries Act, 1921, the 
Chamber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries 

The Chamber aGo sends its representatives 
to the Board of Communicitlons the Provin 
clal Cotton Committee, the Advisorv Com 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madra c 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai Unhersitj 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisorv 
Committees of tho Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmio Hospitals Income tax Board 
of R» f tm*>, the Muir is M ukc ting Bo^iirl tin 
Madr i*» (. itv LxcGc Licensing Bond the Indian 
Tea Mukcting Lxpansion Boird, ttc 
The Chamber has 400 members on the 
lolls and has its own building Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham 
bers of Commerce in the upcountry have been 
affiliated to this Chamber 
President — C Abdul Hakim Sahib 
Vice Presidents — Diwan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhooj idas and The Hon ble Mr M N 
M Chidambaram Chettlar 
Honorary Secretaries — Yimiff Salt and C L 
Ramaswamy 

Assistant Secretary — P R Nair, h,b com 
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NORTHERN INDIA 


Ndrthetn India Chamber of ( ommerce 
Conimerce House, 11, Lawrence Hoad, Lahore 
Chairman — Prof W Robcfts, oie,hlo 
Vice Chairman — Saldair Sahib Sardai 
Bipuian Singh Chaw la 
Committee - — Rai Bahadur P indit Balak Ram 
Air ( Be van Petman, oil, Rai Bahadur 
L Binda Saruu, Mr J Cl Dividson 
Air Djng Singh Mr P H Guest, Mr 1 
R Hawkcs obl , Dcwan Bihadur Dewan 
Krishna Kishore Daluiwali, Hon'ble Rai 
Bnh idur L Ram SirmDis oil m o s , Air J 
( 1 tyloi , Mr L G Tilt and Mr J G Wyllie 
C hamber Meinbers — \I< s^rs S podding Dinga 
Singh & Co Lihore, Misers Gillandirs Ai 
buthnot A Co Lihori The Civil A Mihtiry 
Gazette ltd Iahore Tlic All ihabul Bmk Ltd 
L ihore, Messrs Din math Sheopt rsh id L lhori 
Alot.srs Bird A Co , Lahoic Air H J Rustomji, 
1 ihore The Coley ana Estit* Ltd , Okara 
The B ( G A (Punj ib) ltd Ivhancwal , 
Mr s^rs The Bliar it Insurance ( o Ltd , Lihore 
Jhr Jallo R^sin lactory Lahoic The National 
B ink of India I td Lihorr Air ssrs Iht Attock 
Oil Co Ltd, Riwalplndi The (Antral Bank 
of Indi i Ltd , Lahoic AIrssis Rai Balixdui 
Aid i Rims Sons, Lahou Alexis The Aluncc 
Prrwcry Co, Ltd, Rawalpindi Ale ssrs The 
(finish Hour Mills Co , LtJ , Lvallpur , Mr ssrs 
Maher Singh Sapurin Singh Chawla Liliort 
l hr North Western Railway, Lahore , Messrs 
Iln Lahore Electric Supply Co, Ltd Lahoro 
Jhr Imp rial Bank of India, Lihore, AIcssis 
jus int Ram & Sons Lahore AIcssis Gnndlay 
A Co , Ltd , Lahoic , Alcssrs Ihc Imperial 
Tobacco Co of India, Ltd Lihoic 
Sir Daya Kislian Kiul & Sons, Lahoic , Alcssrs 


The Rawalpindi Electric Powei Co , Ltd , 
Rawalpindi , Alessrs The Lakshmi Insurance 
to , Ltd Lihore , The Indian Mildura Fruit 
Farms Ltd Renala Khurd , Messrs Uberoi 
Ltd , Sialkot , Air ssrs Rai Sahib Munshl Gulab 
Singh A Sons, Lahore , Alessrs B R Herman 
& Aloiutta Ltd Lihore Alters Lloyds Bank 
Ltd , Lihore Alessrs The Burmah Shell Oil 
Storage A Distributing Co of India, Ltd 
Lahore , Alessrs imperial ( hemic al Industries 
(India) Ltd , Lahore , Alessrs The Kangra 
Valley SI itr Co Ltd , L iliorc , Air ssrs Sicniens 
(India) Ltd I ihoro , Messis Binkwell A to* 
Ltd , Lihore, Messis Punj ib Portland Cement, 
I trl , Will Alessis A I I'eigiison A Co, 
J ihoie, Offleei in Charge Alilitary Farms, 
Okara, Alessis Lttar Uiind Kapur & Sons, 
Lahoio , Messis Lhc New Egerton Woollen 
Mills Co, Dhinwal Alessrs Alartin & Co 
Lahore, AIrssis Tho Sunbght of India 
Insunnce Co, Ltd, Lihore Messrs Owen 
Roberts A Co Ltd Lahoro , The Punjab 
National Bmk Ltd , Lihoic Messrs S Sujan 
Singh A Sons I aiiore C mtt Alessrs Alichael 
Alai tin A Co Lahore AIcssis Indi in Oxygen 
and Acetyline Co , Ltd , Lahore Alt ssrs 
Reliable Water Supply Sen ice of India Ltd , 
Lahore Tho Renala Est ite Alontgomery , 
Messis Dlianpitm il Jawalidas Amritsar I he 
Indian Publicity Bureau Dhariwal 

Honorary Mcmbeis — Mi H P Thom is, 
B Sr A M l l l M N L hoc 0 L Rai Bahadur 
1 Run Lai, M B L , P c S , All C N Gamier, 

OBL 

secretary — Mi T E Keogh 

Tel Address — ‘ Commerce 

Telephone — 2237 


UPPER INDIA 


i he Upper India Clumber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu 
fxeturcs in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore Alembers aic 
elected by the Committee, subject to rontirma 
tion by thejnextgeneral meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for publio service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
electeed honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber there Is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows — V Arm, company oi assocl 
afcion having its place of business in Cawn 
pore, Rs 300 a year , an individual member 
resident or carrying on business In Cawnpore, 
Rs 300 , firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
braneh office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates 

Hie dffatys and funds of the Chamber an 
managed by a Committee of ten inunbeis, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufflcldatly numerous to justify the step Such 
Loral Committees hav (power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitntion Tnbu 
nals foi the settlement and adjustment of dis 
utes, when invited to do so, members of tho 
ilbunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

lhc Chamber 1ns in tho present year 62 
numbers, two honoiary members and seven 
affiliated members 

The follow ing are the ofthers — 

President— Mr Harry Hoisman MC, (The 
Swadi ''hi Cotton Alills Co Ltd ) 

Vice President — All B L Gray, (Messrs 
Begg, Sutherland A Co , Ltd ) 

Members — Mr E J W Plummer (Tho 
Swadeshi Cotton Alills Co , Ltd ) Air T I 
Smith (The Muir Mills Co Ltd ) , Mi J Tinker, 
(The British India Corporation, Ltd ) , Mr C 
W To«h (Messrs Begg Sutherland A ( o Ltd) 
Mr W R Watt, (The British India Corporation, 
Ltd ) , Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Narain Saheb, 
(Cawnpore) Mr A Birr Pollock (The tharteied 
Bank of India Australia A China) and Air R 
E Rutherford (East Indi in Riilway, Allahabad) 
Representatives on the United Provinces 
Legislative Assembly — Air E M Sou ti r oie 
MLC (Messrs Fold & MacDonald Ltd ) and 
The Hon ble Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Kt , 
31 L c (Cawnpore) 

Secretary — Air H W Alorgan 
Head Clerk — Babu B N Ghosal 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


he Merchants Chamber of United Provinces! 
established in November 1912 with the 
oh ect of safeguarding the interest of trade and 
industiy in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and efficient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business Aims of the provinu 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
proper organisation of commercial opinion 
The Chamber ri presents almost entirely Indian 
capital and Ins affiliated to its membership 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills Silk 
weaving and Hosiery work Banks and Minis 
engaged in extensive d( alings in Pica goods 
country produced Hide and Leather Ihe 
Chamber maintains a ceasi lass channel of 
correspondence \Cith the Central and Provincial 
Governments and the various Railways on ill 
points of commercial grievances, whether of 


genera] or of spedfle interest It issues every 
month an English and Hindi Bulletin among 
its members who ar< scattered over the entire 
province The report of the activitns of tin 
Chamber is a r< gular feature of the daily pres9 
of the province The constitution of the 
Chamber which is registered udder Indian 
( ompanies \et, 19L3, with a licence ufldei 
Section 26 piovides for an Executive consisting 
of 1 Pre side nt 2 Vice Presidents and 18 ordinary 
Mi mbers of the Council A whole tilde Secrl? 
tary is attached to the organisition The 
principal Office Bearers for the year 1937 me 
is follows — 

President — Mr 8 M Bashir 
Senior 1 ice President — Sardar Inder Smgh 
Junior \ ice Preudent — Mr ltun Ratan Gupta 
Secretary — Mr K M Purkayastha, Mi 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Comint ice 
was established m 1914 md represents all the 
important commercial and mdustml mteiests 
of the Province The Chambei is recognised 
both by the Piovinual and Central Govern 
ments and jointly returns a repicscntativcto the 
United Provinces Lcgislatlativc Assembly It 
is represented on the Cawnpoie Municipal 
Board the Local \dvisoiy Committco of the 
East Indian Railway, Gieat Indian Pcmnsuli 
Railway Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, Bengal 
and North Western Railway and on tlw Informal 
t ommittee of the East Indian Railway r Jlic 
Chambers representatives also sit on the Pi o 
vineial Boaids of Industiu s Econoum Inquiry 
and Agricultuie, High behool and Inti rmediate 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 
iextih and Dm mg and Printing Schools 
Agriculture College, bir H If 1 echnologn a 1 
Institute, (awnpoie, Board of Traffic and 
( ommunicatious, Senate of the Lucknow Umvei 
sitv and Employment Board, U P auel vaiious 
other public bodies in tlic Piovmee Hit 
Chamber is affiliated to the Fcde ration of Indian 
Chambei s of Commerce and Industiy as also to 
the National Committee of the lntu national 
Chamber of Commerce 

Membership — Any firm, individual, company , 
corporation oi association engaged or 
intciested in trade, commerce or industry 
is eligible lor membership of the Chambei 

The number of members of register is 181 
(117 Local and 64 Mofussil) 

Ihe following are the Office Bearers and 
Members of the Executive Committee — 

President — Rai Bahadur Vikiainajit Smgh, 

UBE 


Viu Presidents — It B Lila Ranis iran DiS 
c I L , m c b , Rai Baliidui Bliagwan Das 

Horn / S ecrtlnn/- — Rii Bahadur Lula Raincsh 
war Piabad Bagli 

Hony J* Secretary — Rai Bihadui luishm 
Lai Gupta 

Assistant Seircton/ — Mr M I Gupta M A 
B Com , A s A a , R A , lncopoiatcd Account 
ant 

Members ? of the Executive Committee — I ill 
Dhaniiam Bhalla (Messrs Bhalla Sheo Co), 
lala Ram Chamdra (Messis Roopnarum 
Ram Chandra) , I ila Giidlian I al Bajaj 
Mi B P Siivastava (Messis ( awnporc 
Dyeing md Cloth Punting Co ltd) Mi 
R L Auioia (Messis Haramehmd dhipu 
A Liios Ltd), 1 ila Haii blunker Bagla, 
1 ul i Clihanga Mai (Mi ssis Gcipiuatli Chhang i 
3IaI) , Lala Gur Prasad Mdirotia (Missis 
Sudei shall Maharaj N mdiam) 1 ala Mali ul< o 
Prisad Lundiya, Mr G P khaitan (Messis 
Mahcsliwan Devi Jute Mills ltd) Mi 
Dwarka Piasad Smgh, Mr Kilika Prasad 
Dhavvan (3Icssr« K P Dliawan efc ( o ) 
3Ir b 31 Taufiq (AIcssis Jasinhuirahman 
A Co ) , 3Ii D S 31acwall (3IessiK 3Iacwall 
Ac Co , Etd ) Mr Hira Lai Ichanna Rai 
Bihadui Tvedamath Ivhetan mlc (3Icssrs 
Ishwari lvlietan Sugar 31ills Co ltd), 
lala Kesar Rim Naiang (Messrs Punjab 
Sugar Mills Co Ltd , Mr I D Vaishmie 
(Messrs U P Glass 3\ or kB Ltd ) 31r C 1 

Mehta (31 cbsis tarrukhabad EUctnc Supply 
Co Ltd) Air Rani Kumar Blnrgav a (Messrs 
ISewul Kishore 1 state) , and Mi Ranjit 
Singh M A hh B (3Icssrs R G Cotton Mills 
Co Ltd 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Desi 
Bepar Mandal), Lahore was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act 1882, in 1913 The main objects for which 
the Chamber was established were to Baft guard 
tho interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
a gnculture The Chamber is recognised by the 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India It is affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and k a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris The Chamber has a trade 
marks registration Department and has a 
Board of Arbitration to settle commercial dis 
putes The members of this Chamber have 
franchise in the commerce constituency of the 
Punjib Legislative Assembly along with three 
Chambers— .The Punjab Chamber of Com 
merce The Northern India Chamber of Com 
merce Lahore and Punjab Trades Association 

Members of the Committee for 1937 are — 
President — K B Sardnr Habib Ullah, Bar at 
Lav 8, Davis Road Lahore 

Viu Presidents — Mr S R Jauvv ila M A 
jlb Agent, Cential Bank of India Ltd 
I iliore Mr H D Mehta Managing Dueetoi 
NorUi< in India Insurance Co Ltd Lahoie 
Hon Secretary it Member of the < ommittee — 
sirdar P b Sodhbans flaa (Lond ) rv, 
of Mt'.srs Sodhbans A Co , Auditois, f shore 
Members — Mr H S Bilhaya f r e s (Lond ) 
of Messrs G BalhayaAGo Lahort Me Kanshi 
Ram Khosla, Railway Road Lahoie Mi Dev* 
(.hand Khanna, Timber Merchant Railway 
Road Lahore , K S Ch Abdul Ranm Hon 
Magistrate A Merchant Qda Gujar bingh 


Lahore Mr P C Malliotra A s a a R a , of 
Messrs S B Biilimona A Co Auditors, Lahore , 
Dewan Harbhagwan Nanda 14 Feroze pur Road, 
T ahore , R B Lala Panna Lai Governing 
Director ITppei Tndia Glass Moiks Ambala 
fd> , Mr S A Sadique of Messrs K B Sh 
GuJam Hussan A Co Annitsar InlaHaisukh 
Rai, Secietary, Punjab National Bank Ltd , 
I ahore Seth Ram Rattan, of Messrs R B 
Seth Ajudhia Persad A Sons Lahort , Lala 
Slnv Raj Bhalla Secretary Punjab Co operative 
Bank Ltd Lahore , Lala Basant Krishen 
Khanna, b a , lt b , Advocate Lahore 

Representatives on Different Bodies — Joint 
Duelopment Board Punjab — Mr S L Tuli 
1 Cooper Road, Lahoie 
Indian Central Committee — lv B Sardar 
Habib Ullah, Bdratlaw Lahore 

Board of Fconomic Inquiry Punjab — Sirdar 
P S Sodhbans FLAA r a Lahore 

Communication Board Punjab —lala Maha 
Narain General Manager Gancsh Flour Mills, 
Ltd Lyallpur 

A r W R Adnsory Committee — Lala Kanshi 
Rain Khosla, Lahore 

S taU Aid Board of Industries, Punjab — Dewan 
Haibhagwan Nanda Lahore 

Railway Bates Adi isory Committee — Lala 
Maha Narain Lyallpur Sirdai P S Sodhbans, 
Lahore, Mi H B Nanda Lahoie 
Income Tax Board of Riferees — Sirdar P S, 
Sodhbans Lahore K B Sardai Habib Ulla, 
Lahore Mr G S Salariya , Amritsar L Maha 
N 11 am Lyallpur 


PUNJAB 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the caie 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontiei Province 
and Kashmir The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore Membership is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
( wholesale), Railways and proprictois of iarge 
industrial intciests I he entrance fee is Re 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs 180 per \ear 
The Chamber leturns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab I egislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London The Chamber is repre 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N W Railway Advisory Com 
mittee, Lahore 

The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office bearers — 

Mr W G L Gilbert Chairman (Shahdara 
Saharanpore Railway, New Delhi) , Mr Moti 


Ram Me lira Deputy Chairman (Messrs Moti 
Ram Mt hi a A Co Amritsar), Mr V F Gray, 
on (Messrs R J Wood A Co ltd Dtlhi), 
Rai Bahadur P Mukerjce (Messrs P Mukerjee 
A Co ltd Delhi) Mr J H Blackwell Me 
(Burmah Shell Oil Stoiage A Distributing Co 
of India, ltd , New Delhi) Mr H Clinch 
(Lloyds Bank Ltd Delhi), lala Shri Ram 
(fhe Delhi Cloth A Geneial Mills Co, ltd 
Delhi), Mi U N Sen CDF (Lastern News 
Agency Ltd , New Delhi) Khan Bahadur 
S M Abdulla (Messrs S M Abdulla A Sons, 
Delhi) Mr H L Thorne N W Ry Delhi ), 
The Hon ble'Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Dass, 
c I E (The Mela Ram Cotton Mills, Lahore), 
Mi R S Fairley (The New Egerton Woollen 
Mills, Dhariwal) , Rai Sahib Lala Sohan Lall 
(Messrs Rai Sahib M Gulab Singh & Sons 
Lahore) , Mr Lachhmi Narain, (Messrs B M 
Lachhmi Narain Amritsar) , Mr A C Mullen 
(The Amritsar Distillery Co , Ltd , Amritsar), 
Mr W Roberson Taylor (The East India 
Carpet Co , Ltd , Amritsar) 
i Secretariat — Metsrt A F Ferguson St -Co , 
Chartered Accountant* , New Delhi 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauartfers at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile Interests of the provinoe,to ooramuni 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by. the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following are 
affiliated bodies — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association 
Burma Marine Insurance AgeDts' Association 
Burma Motor Insurance Agents' Association 
Burma Planters’ Association 
Ta\oy Chamber of Mines 

The Chamber elects representatives to 
the following Public Bodies — 

Burma House of Representathes 
Rangoon Port Trust Board 
Rangoon Corporation 
Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Council 
Rangoon Development Trust 
Police Advisory Board 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Aci, 1920 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisorj 
Committee 

Burma Railwav Board 
Bishop Bigandant Home Board 

All British corporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
puisuitg, such as merchants bankers, ship 
owners and brokers or who aie connetttd witl 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurant 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Cbamber Members 
Every non British concern or pereon, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
is eligible +or election as an Associate Member 


The annual subscription for each Cbamber 
Member is Rs 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs 360 per annum An 
entrance fee of Rs 150 is payable by each new 
Member Officials and others indirectly con 
nected with the trade M the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad 
dition to its ordinary work It doe* not 
publish any statistical returns 

Secretaries — B P Cristall, Esq and F B 

Leach, E^q , C I E 

Representatives on the Burma House of 
Represent at tvi ? — 1 P Cowie E*q , J I 
^lson, Esq , W T McIntyre Fsq , R T 
Stoneham, Esq , A N Strong E*q 

Representatives on the Ranqoon Port Trust 
Board— H S Bowlby, E e q G Howison, hsq 
H Ponsford, E«q and ( G Wodthouse, Esq 
MIC 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation — 
J Morton, Esq 

I ictoria Memorial Pari Trustee — R 1 
Stoneham, Esq , w H R 

Pasteur Ins*xtute Committee — C G Mood 
house, Tsq 

Burma University Committee — H S Bowlin, 
1 sq , B 1 

Rangoon f eneral Hospital Adiiwry Committee 
— B 1 Williams Esq 

Police Adnsory Board — T P Cowie, E^qr 
M H R 

Rangoon Dei elopment Trust — R T Stoneham 

J 3i h R 

Bishop Bigandet Home Board — \ C Stewart 
Esq 

Burma Railway Board — H S Bowibv, I^q 
B A 

Advisory Committee under the Auxiliary Force 
Act , 1920 — J R Fairly, Esq 


COCANADA. 


The Co Canada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has Its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras — 

Members — The Coromandel Co , Ltd , 
Ripley & Co , Gordon Woodrofle & Co (Madras), 
Ltd , Innea <fc Co , Wilson <fc Co , Northern 


Clrcars Development Co Burmah Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co of India, Ltd , 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
Sugar and Abkhari Co , Ltd and Parry & 
Co , Ltd 

Members of the Committee 

Mr W A Huitt ( Chairman ) 

,, H F Ferguson 

,, H Stocker 

„ G M Lake (Secretary) 
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The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ' member * be understood a mercan 
tile Arm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vlzagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold office Members are elected by 
ballot The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs 5 from a non member and Re 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber s Sealed 
Certificate 


The Committee oonsistlng of 8 members 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs 100 and 
for each member whose place of business Is 
elsewhere is Rs 50 The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
Is Rs 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else 
where is Rs 60 per annum, payable In advance 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday 


A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics waB reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922 The 
joint department has its office at No 1, Coun 
<il House Street, Calcutta It embraces two 
distinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which mav be of use to Indian 
firms and (b) the compilation ana publication 
of All India statistics 

The Government of India felt the neies 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis 
ticil Research Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1633 the nucleus of a Sta 
tistical Research Bureau under the Dilector 
Ueneralof Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
at their headquarters The Director General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov 
eminent of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a now Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head 
quarters 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes — Review of the 
Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea 
borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops the Monthly Survey of Busi 
ness Conditions in India and Indian Customs 
Tariff The department also publishes a weekly 
journal — ‘ The Indian Trade Journal" — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
Information as to tariff changes in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests, ( l ) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Government ora em, communiques and other 


notifications affecting trade (f) analysis of In 
dlan trade statistics, (/) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (y) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions and (A) quarterly and annual 
reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports 

The Department also administers the COM 
meroial Library and Reading Room located 
at No 1, Council House Street, Calcutta This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but In 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the ad mi 
nistrative control of the Director-General It 
has now been expanded Into first-class tech 
nical library containing over 17,656 volumes 
on different subjeots of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 85 5 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg 
and Milan, with His Majesty's Trade Commission 
ers in India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various parts of the world And the 
yearly increase in its correspondence shows that 
it is steadily being used more and more both by 
firm 8 in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Indian exports 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world , by dis 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters, by undertaking such special con 
structive activities as may be found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders Briefly , the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintain'- 
a network of trained and experienced Commer 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter 
eats Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 

Function of Commissioner — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com 
prises the collection of Information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire He Is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to visit the 
principal commercial centres , to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the condi 
tions and prospects of trade in his area , and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters 


He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de 
partment , to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa 
tion is available with regard to such matters 
tariff conditions port dues and charges through 
out the world, etc A library consisting of ovei 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require 
ments in writing It is hoped that local im 
porters and buyers will co operate by making 
a more extended use of the Information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise 

H M *s trade Commissioners in India 
Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M Ainscough, ode, 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commlssiom r 
In India and Ceylon 

Mr A Schofield, 

His Majesty s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta 

Post Box No C83, Fairlle House, Fairlit 
Place 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Cal 
cutta ” 

Telephone No ' Calcutta 1042 ” 
Bombay — 

Mr W D M Clarke, 

His Majesty s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay 

Post Box No 811,3, WIttet Road, Ballard 
Estate 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcom, Bomba j 

Telephone No — ‘ Bombay 23095 ’ 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Custom ^ 
Colombo 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE 

The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917 18, tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
a full summary of whose report appears Cotton Committee should be established to 
on pages 291 294 of the Indian Year Book of promote the welfare of the cotton growing 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing industry generally, to advise the Government 
In India very thoroughly and made a serieB of of India and Local Governments In regard to 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton matters of cotton policy, especially with refer 
growing and marketing which have proved to be ence to legislation for the prevention of mal 
of the greatest value One of their recommenda practices and similar matters 
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The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923 Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri 
cultural and technological research on cotton 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
m order to make it fully representative of al) 
ections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows — 

INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 

Piesident — Sir Biyce C Buit ICt , oie 
iinf ias, Vice Chairman, Imperial Council 
of Vguculturnl Research, ex officio 
( a ) The Expat Aelvi er to the Impciial 
( onnril of Agiiculturil Rtseuich in Agricultural 
matters, ex officio , 

1{ LPRESENTA 1 1\ E3 OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

Madras — M R Ry RaoBahidurD Ananda 
R io G u u, I A s 

Bombay — The Director of A grit iiltmc 
t inted Provinces — Mr J II Ritchie, IAS, 
Due etoi ot Agriculture 
Punjab —The Dhcetoi of Agrieulturc 
Central Provinces —Mi J C McDougall, I A s 
Due ctor of Agiicultun 

Burma - Mi 1 D Oelcll, 0 I E IAS Doput> 
Dmitor of Agiiculture, West Central Cucle, 
M \ gwe 

Once tor General of Comma ci il Intelligence 
and Stitistics, cz officio 

R] Pill 3LN PA 1 IVES OF CHAMBERS OT 
COAIMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS 
llio Eist Indnn Cotton Assocution, S 11 
Pm shot und is Thakuidas, Kt , 0 1 1 , il 13 E 
( 1 \te President ) 

Lhe Bombay Millowncib Association, Mi 
S J) Saklitvala 

lhe Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mi M 
Durutti 

Hie Indian Merchants Uiunbci, Mr Chuuilil 
L M< hta 

I he Kai ichi Chambei of Commcicc, Mi 
(r ( R Coleridge 

The Ahmedabtd Millowneis Association 
Si th S ikarlal Balabiiai 

The Tuticonn Chamber of Commerce, Mi 
J I Hursehler 

lhe Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
All 7 Tinker I 

The Ertmnre Cotton Glowing Corporation,! 
All W Roberts, 0 1 E 

REPRESENTATIVES 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Ventral Provinces — Mi Y G Dcshpmdc, 
All D K Kane 
Madras — Mr J Nutt ill 
Punjab— Khan Bahadui Sardar Habibullah, 
MLC 

Bengal * — Mr Akhil Bandhu Gulia 


CO OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Sir Chunilil V Mehta, kcsi 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON 
GROWING INDUSTRY 

Malms — Mr K S Ramiswiml Gouneler 
M R Ry Rao Bahadur B P Se^hi Rcddi Garu 
Bombay — Saidar Rao Bihului Bhimbhii 
Ranchodji Naik, M L 0 , Rao Bahidur C S 
Shiiahatti 

United Provinces — Khui Babielur Shih 
N izar ITimin, MLC, Rai Bihadui Lala Vnund 
Suup MLC 

Punjab — Saidir Sahcb Gurbachan Singh, 
M L ( , Alian Nurullah, MLC 

Central Provinces and Berar — Rao Bihadur 
AI G Deshpmele, d B L , Air M P Kolhc MLC 

REPRESENTATIVES OP INDIAN STATES 

Tlyderabcul Mate — Air Nizam ud Din Hyder, 
Director of Agiiculture 

Baroda Mate — R G Allan, OIL, Commis 
sioncr ot Agiieultuic 

Gwalior State — Mi H H Pmdya, Director 
of Agriculfcuie 

Raj patana and Cent ml India Mates — Mi T R 
Lom , 1 a s , Din ctoi , Institute of PI mt Industi y, 
lndoie 

ADDITIONAL ME MB I RS N0MINA1ED BY 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN ( OUNCIL 

All D N Mihti Economic Botanist toi 
Cotton, Cential Provinces 
RioBilndurS S Silinnth Deputy Dae ctor 
of Agiiculture, Southern Division, Dharuar 
AI R Ry V Rimmatha Iyer, Avl Cotton 
Sp( ci ilist, Coimbatore 

Musihib 1 Kh is Bihidur S \ Kanungo, 
Tin uk e Almi^tci Holkir Stati Ineloie 

Rai bihib K I Thidim, Chief Agncultuial 
Officer 111 Smd Iviracln 

S< th Isseidis Vinndnnl Re picsciitative 
of the Xar ichi Ineii 1 11 Me re h Hits A souation 
Air P B Rich ud"' I as, Entomologist to 
Goieinmeiit, United Provinces, Cavenpore 
Sjod Milan Aluhnumid Slnh, mac 
Khin S ilu b lairukhb'g Sadikalibeg Muzi, 
N ivv ib'diah, Sind 

I ill Shri Run Represent iti\e of the Cotton 
Miilowner of Delhi 

Di A K Bidami, Pii I) Deputy Dueetor 
of Agucultme Depaitmcnt of Agncultuie in 
My^oic State , Bmgalore 

Mi Chellaiim Shew mm Re piescntative of 
the lvar ichi f otton Associition, Ltd 

Dcwui Bahidui S 11 T A ljajaiaghav icharj a, 
K B E 

Secretary — Mr P II Rama Reddi MA, 
B Sc IAS 

Assistant Secretary — Air C J Boeairo, MA 
Publicity Officer — Mr R D Mihra, ma, 
B Litt 

Director, Technological Laboratory — Dr Nazir 
Alim id, M Se , Ph i) 

Office — A r ulean House, Nicol Road, Ballaid 
Estate, Bombay 


COMMERCIAL 
NOMINATED BY 



6gz Indian Central Cotton Committee 


From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large 

The, Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license Prior to the 
parsing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse Ihe Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom 
ba> and Marlr is Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Itajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especiall> 
idthe marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to theii origin This 
Act, with the minimum of official interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons 

The Bombiy und Ccnti il Provinces Go von 
mints hive both pesod amending A<t^ to tin 
Cotton Ginning and Pussing Factoms A(t 
miking it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factom s situ it< d in the areas to which 
the Act may be applied to tdk< out licenses and 
prohibiting the watonng, mixing 01 adinixtuic 
of cotton 


The Central frtton Committee has also 
devoted consider ble attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out Borne important en 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 It may be stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart 
ments In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton growing industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
ade towards their solution 


Research Studentships — The Committee 
has also Instituted a scheme of research student 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted 

Statistics: — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties, 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at Important cotton centres 
in Lndi i, and by the mills, ( 4 ) the Indian cotton 
crop dis'dfkd iccording to staple length, and 
O) Joost cotton consumed in the spinning mills 
in Brituli India and Indian States, the establish 
me lit ot weekly st itistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and the revival of rail borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some of the results already 
achieved by the Committee in this 
direction 

Research —By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo 
tion of research It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility In addition it is now possible to under 
take research work on a number of question 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approachos thesubject primarily from the stand 
point of the grower 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied 

In addition by means of grants in aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds 
Such schemes arc in operation in all .major 
cotton growing provinces and now number 
twenty nine 

The Committee also assists bv means of 
grants to Agricultural Departments in Provinces 
and States and to Co operative Cotton Sale 
Societies in the wider distribution of seed ot 
improved varieties of cotton There are 17 
such schemes in operation at present 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee's Spinning La 
boratery laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee's work 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 

Officers 


Bombay — The Association is the outcome 
ot the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz , The Bombay Cotton 
lrade Association, Ltd , The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange Ltd , The Bombay Millow ners Asso 
ciation, Tho Bombay Cotton Brokers Asso 
elation, Ltd The Marwari Chamber of Com 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants and 
Muicadu ms' Association Ltd ,and The Japanese 
( otton Shippers’ Association None of these 
bodies wete representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con 
diet with each other The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badiv felt, especially when 
speculation was rife In futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
cn°is 

The Cotton Contracts Committee W'as created 
under the Defence of India Act in Juno 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr G Wiles, ICS This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922 when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
last India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No XIV of 1922 

The Association continued to function undci 
the abo\e Act until 31st October 19 32 Vith 
effect fiom 1st November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Assocla 
tion 

The procut "institution of the Loaid is as 
follows — 

Sir Pursliotdmdas Tluikurd is Kt , C I r 
M BE (President) Hindis Mad In vd is, Tsq 
(Vice President ), feeders’ Panel, Rainnivas 

Rimnarain Esq Buyus Panel, ltamdis 
Kiachand, Esq Buvcrs Pmcl , Ihindrakant 
MurajKhitiu Esq, Buyers Puicl,J It Kay, 
Esq Buyers Panel BlnwanjiA Rhimji 

Esq , Sillers Panel Tunnidas llamelas, Lsq 
Sellcis Pinel, latchchind Jhunjhumval e 
Esq Silers Pint 1 Bcgiij Gupti, Eq 
Biokcrs Pinel, Chumlil B Mehta, E*q 
Brokers Pinel Ramcko \nandilal Poelir 
Lsq , Brokus Pmcl , Pratapni M Melita 
Esq Brokers Panel, Brijlal llimjidas 

Rungti, Esq Biokus Panel, Jtitilil T 

Ihikkir, Esq Biok< rs Panel feaidir Rao 
Bahadur Bhimblm R N iik mlc , nominate d 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
dowers’ Repiesentative M P Kolht, Esq 
ai l 0 nominated by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Glowers Re piesi ntitm 
MmnNuiullah MIC nomin iteel by the Indian 
(\ ntral Cotton Committee Giowe rb* Represe nt 
ative Dr Vishram Hail, Patil rh d nominat 
«el by the Government of Bomb i> , Growers 
Representative , V C Giriy ippmavar, Esq , 
b a. , LL B , nominated by the Government 
of Bombay, Glowers’ Representative 


C M Paukh Esq 11 com , Secretary , A 
R Wcnezes Esq , Deputy Secretary and Manager 
dealing House, and fe 4 P Aiyar, Esq, 
Assistant Secretary 

Some of the objects for which the Assocla 
tion is established are — To provide and main 
tiin suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay anel else 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
11 iture and times of such user whether in tl e 
case of the general body or particular class* s 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange, to provide forms of contracts com 
pulsor> or permissive and regulate the making 
c i rrying out and enforcement or cancella 
tion of contracts to a ljust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade , to establish 
ju-»t and equitable principles in the said Trade 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade » to fix or adopt standards of class! 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all market 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business, and generally to control, pro 
mote and regulate the Cotton I ride in th 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stibility and augment the facilities 
with which it may bo conducted To establl h 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur 
po*e of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using tho Clearing House To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications or arbitrations on 
behalf of Membeis or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to prescribe tho principle of framing of 
contracts with a iiew to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculativ* 
manipulation 

The Association has a fine Exchange 
Budding at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buy rs' Rooms and 84 Sellers Room* 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines ot 
Liverpool and New \ork Exchanges 

The inaugural ceremony of the oi cnlng of the 
Exchange Building was performed b\ His Ex 
< cllency Sir Leslie Wilson Governor of Bombay 
on tho 1st Dc comber 1925 in the pri eiu e of a 
large gatheiing which included mosv of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 

There is a membership of 398 members 

Ihe Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December ai>d 
statistics are issued twice weekly 
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The Textile Industry. 

India has been the home of the cotton trade | induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 


from the earliest times Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route Hie name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods ot Calicut, 
and the pioducfcs of the Dacca liandlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 

Indian Cotton 

Tilt exports of Jndi in cotton begin to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Gontedu ite ports produced i cotton 
famine in Lancashire uid threw the English 
spinners back on India toi their supply of law 
mateilal When the wai bioke out the ship 
inents of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the wai they aver 
aged 973,000 bales Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


groat centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet The consequence was an unprece 
donted outburst of speculation known as the 
Share Mania, and when the surrender of Lee 
re opened the Southe rn Ports widespread rule 
followed It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Amcri 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, his steadily increased 
For the last season for which returns are avail 
able, 1935-36 the total area in all tcrritones 
reported on was computed at 25 148,000 acics 
and the total estimated outturn was 5,72 y ,000 
bales of 400 lbs as compared with 24,02o,000 
acres and 4 858 000 bales in 1934-45 

Bombay Punjab, the Ccntril Pio vinces mil 
Hyderabad are the chief producing centres Tlio 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn Ihe figures aie the estimated 
figures for the past season and are not exact 
but they inelicitc the distribution of the crop — • 


Provinces and States 

1934-35 

1 (Provisional Estimates) 

i 1935- 36 

| (Provision il IMimites) 

Acres in 
Ihous inds 

|l4 lies of 400 lbs 

(InthoiT'ind ) 

Acres in 
ihousanels 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands) 

Bombay («) 

6,267 

1,115 

5,744 

1,122 

Central Provinces and Berir 

4,201 

617 

4,100 

040 

Punjab (a) 

2,S84 

1,242 

3 oil 

i , m 

Madras (a) 

2,320 

477 

2,049 

oU 

l lilted Provinces (a) 

71 r > 

]04 

596 

19j 

Sind (a) 

705 

JS > 

844 

443 

Burma 

4:>7 

93 

49o 

10 > 

Bengal (a) 

74 

24 

73 

24 

Bihar 

42 

8 

48 

7 

Assam 

34 

13 

3j 

14 

Ajmer Merwara 

36 

12 

35 

] 3 

Northwest Iiontier Province 

U 

4 

la 

3 

Delhi 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Hyderabad 

3,101 

443 

3,698 

c>69 

Central India 

1,173 

131 

1,202 

180 

Baroda 

800 

69 

837 

156 

Gwalior 

634 

58 

602 

124 

xlajputana 

492 

64 

486 

78 

Mysore 

70 

8 

87 

11 

Total 

24 0 *3 

4,8 r >8 

25,138 

5,728 


(a) Including Indian States yote — A bale contains 400 lbs of cleaned cotton 
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Exports op Raw Cotton prom India 


(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs ) to various Countries for vear ending 31st March — 


Countries | 

1931 32 | 

1932 33 

1933 34 

1934 35 

1935 36 

United Kingdom 

106 

167 

342 

34 7 

456 

Other parts of the British Empire 

G 

7 

3 

6 

12 

Total, British Empire 

172 

174 

345 

353 

468 

Japan 

1,080 

1,08^ 

1,022 

2,055 

1,759 

Italy 

183 

150 

261 

278 

154 

France 

81 

124 

163 

148 

165 

China (exolusive of Hongkong, etc ) 

436 

134 

337 

142 

109 

Belgium 

121 

129 

145 

153 

228 

Spain 

4> 

62 

61 

60 

68 

Germany 

160 

153 

247 

153 

261 

Austria 

Other Countries 

85 

63 

159 

148 

184 

Total, Foreign countries 

2 197 

1,889 

2,395 

3,137 

2,928 

Total 

2 160 

2,063 

~X740 

3,490 

8,396 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade The principal varieties are Dholleras 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India Hinganghat cotton, 
trora the Central Provinces, has a good repu 
tatlon Ben gals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas 
Coimbatores and Tinuevellys The best of 
these is Tlnnevelly Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation Govern 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the Importation of exotle 
cottons Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to Itaven the 


whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a Bhort staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief 

Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm In England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing in 1701 j prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England The in 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece goods The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856 Thereafter, with occa 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each ot the past 4 years: — 


— 

1932 33 

1933 34 

1934 35 

1 

1 1935 36 

British India 





Bombay Presidency 

558,594,709 

484,714,674 

523 044,052 

548,806,151 

Madras 

101,009,853 

08,274,069 

103, 765,607 

113,077,833 

Bengal 

40,821,488 1 

39,912,399 

41,056 056 

40 991,244 

United ProMnces 

93 129,775 

93,865,034 

99,701,305 

107 945 925 

Ajmer Meiwara 

7 796,752 

8,007,530 

8 630,710 

10,385 454 

Punjab 

5 003 015 

2,570,562 

2 699,641 

6,739,704 

Delhi 

20,791,043 

24,852,431 

25,310,722 

25,203,947 

Central Provinces and Bernr 

45,385,349 

41,595,480 

45,009,433 

46,427,809 

Burma 

3,280,395 

3,329,251 

4 023,228 

3,671,055 

Total 

885,772,179 

796,711,430 

853,240 814 

903,249,122 

Foreign Territory 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Npndgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (UJjain), Kishan 
garh, Cambay, KolhapuT, Cochin, 
Rajkot, Ratlam,Travancore (a) and the 

French Settlements at Pondicherry 

130,649,685 

124,349,193 

148,179,003 

155,047,779 

Grand Total 

1,016,421,864 

921,060,983 

1,001,419,817 

1,058,296,901 


(a) Figures for Tra van core are being reported from October 1934 
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The spinning of yarn li in a large degree produced about 10 per cent and 11 per cent 
centred in Bombay, fcbe mills of that province while Bengal and the Central Provinces pro 
producing nearly 52 per oent of the quantity duced 4 0 and 4 3 per cent Elsewhere the pro 
produced In British India The United ductlon is as yet very limited 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


Bombay island 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island — 


— 

1930-81 

1931 32 

1932 33 

1933 34 

1934-35 

j 1935 36 

Nos 1—10 
„ il— 20 

53,638,486 

100,812,483 

52 498 182 
121,121,630 

49,700,540, 
121,094 087! 

42,715,111 

92,714,861 

39,915,236 

I 97,208,838 

41,792,475 

112,581,425 

„ 21—80 
„ 31—40 

82,764,969 
22,671,169 , 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,050,083 
31 590,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

83 404,188 
30,190,121 

92,910,588 

36,792,207 

Above 40 
Wastes, &c 

10,493,889 

525,637 

12,%i,822 
764, o46 

12 904 255 
573,348 

10,801,391 | 
924,877 | 

13,666,928 
| 1,003,040 

19,964,819 

79d,663 

Total 

270,906,633 J 

1 

321,589 845 

312,921,863 

212,647*789 i 

265,387,851 

804,836,977 


Ahmedabad 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows — 


— 

1930-31 

1931 32 

1932 33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

193o 36 

Nos 1—10 

2,774,584 

1,897,390 

1,817,847 

2,297,902 

1 

1 1 942,473 

j 1,905,864 

,, 11—20 

48,006,669 

65,517,079 

63,253,648 

71,515,805 

77,103 827 

| 61,542,859 

,, 21—30 ! 

58,522,363 

60,911,461 j 

61,730 219 

54,462,8j3 

53,615,591 1 

43,986,300 

,, 31—40 ! 

17,155,503 

19,617,636 

23,291,983 

22,262,214 

25,773,993 | 

32,698,401 

Above 40 

10 647,819 

14,420,395 j 

16,070,045 

18,388,30i 

20 567,945 , 

26,201 ,97b 

Wastes, Ac 


1 

1 


512 


26,898 

Total 

137,107,228 

i 

1j2,3BS,»61 

1 

166,163,742 

108,927,587 

j 

170 00 ,820 1 

160,4^2,106 


Yabn Spun throughout India 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table — 


— 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932 33 

1933-34 1V34 35 

193 j 30 

Nos 1—10 

113,588,158 

116,899,114 

115,210,693 

107,664 031 109,710,003 

110,456,775 

„ 11—20 

400,150,519 

445,157,934 

484,241,173 

439,866,706 463,400,247 

483,616,145 

, 21—30 

259,455,565 

294,005,342 

297,512,610 

254,827,136 282,413,512 

287,613,178 

„ 81—40 

60,746,714 

71,073,075 

77 185,518 

75,810,009 98,043,918 

112,026,209 

Above 40 

27,310,831 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

37,358,406 48,876,496 

58,528,164 

Wastes, Ac, 

6,792,771 

5,236,192 | 

5,674,671 

5,634,696 5,915,641 

6,056,430 

TOTAL 

455,886,074 

966,373,020 1,016,418,409 

921,060,983 1,001,419,817 

1,058,296,901 


1 
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In the early days of tbe textile industry the ] 
energies of the millowners were largely con* I 
Generated on the production of yarn, both for 
the Obina market, and for the b&ndlooms oi 
India The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
Introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1935 36 nearly 
64 6 per cent of the cloth woven in India The 
United Provinces produced 5 7 per cent , the 
Central Provinces 2 3 per cent and Madras 2 1 
per cent Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77 70 per cent cf the whole production 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, Including Nat've 
States — 



1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

193o-36 

Grey and Bleached piece 






goods — 






Pounds 

520,016,204 

531,791,526 

495,794,791 

570 651,236 

587 780,728 

Yards 

2,311,104,465 

2 422,997,054 

2,264,994,899 

2,641,305,306 2,772,980,036 

Coloured piece-goods — 



Pounds 

138,621,286 

150,723,943 

137,610,496 

147,406,140 

152 872,906 

Yards 

678,780,696 

746,901,445 

680,000,828 

755,801,981 

797,878,985 

Grey and coloured goods 
otner than piece goods 

Pounds 

3,237,696 

3,542,240 

3,391,982 

3,703,737 

5,117 609 

Dozens 

831,344 

946,971 

841,701 

930,523 

1,291,025 

Hosiery — 

Pounds 

1,974,144 

2 544,339 

2,340,330 

4,718 4 lo 

5 304, 43o 

Dozens 

622,360 

746,341 

745,301 

1,481,708 

1,648,066 

Miscellaneous— 

Pounds 

6,362,410 

4,291,948 

4,864,133 

0,208,320 

5,673,448 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool — 


Pounds 

Total- 

3,045.221 

2,007,004 

1,859,114 

3,830,205 

4,676,151 






Pounds 

672,250,961 

694,901,0o6 

645,800,855 

736 578,133 

761,431,277 

Yards 

298,989,101 

3,169,898,499 

2,945,051,727 

3,397.107,287 

,3,570,859.011 

Dozens 

1,453 704 

1,093,312 

1,587,152 

2,412,2311 2 939,091 


Bombay Presidency Woven Goods 

The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows — 


Ihe weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods , the measure In yards repre 
sentsthe equivalent oi the weight of the grey and coloured piece goods ) 


— 

1 

1931 32 j 1932 33 

1933 34 

1934-35 

1935 30 

Pounds 

Yards 

Do/j-ds 

459,247,935 

2.188,300,219 

056,402 

1 462,222,027 

2,265.897,230 
608,700 

415,072,223 

2,024,533,240 

500,611 

456,689,747 
2,293,338,713 
688,352 | 

471,240,473 

2,407,03l,5o3 

901,388 

Tbe grand totals for all India are as follows — 

— 

1031 32 

1932 33 j 1933 34 

1934 35 

1935 36 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

072,250,901 

2,989,891,101 

1,453,704 

094 901, 05f 
3,169,898,491) 
1,093,312 

S 645,860,856 
>2,945,051,727 
! 1,587,231 

736,578 133 
3,397,107,287 
2,412,322 

t 701,431,277 
' 3, 570,859, 0U 
2,939,091 
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Progress of the Mill Industry 

The following statement shows the progress of tho Mill Industry in the whole of India 


Years ending 30th June 

Number 

of 

Mills 

Number 

of 

Spindles 

Number 

of 

Looms 

AverageNo 
of Hands 
Employed, 
Daily 

1 Approxim 
of Cotton 

Cwts 

ate Quantity 
Consumed 
Bales of 392 
lbs 

1880 

50 

14,01,590 

13,502 

41,410 

10,70,708 

3,07,031 

1881 

57 

15,13,096 

13,707 

46,430 

13,20,461 

3,78,989 

1882 

65 

10,20,814 

14,172 

48,407 

13,91,407 

3,07,565 

1883 

07 

17,00,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,940 

4,56,656 

18S4 

79 

20,01,667 

10,202 

00,387 

18,59,777 

6 31,305 

1885 

87 

21,45,646 

10,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

5,90,749 

3880 

95 

22,01,501 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51 214 

6,43,204 

1887 

103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,20,276 

1888 

114 

24,88,851 

19,490 

82,379 

27,64,437 

7,80,982 

1889 

124 

27,02,518 

21,601 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 

137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,017 

10,08,462 

1891 

334 

33,51,994 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,20,171 

11,78 906 

1892 

139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,10,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,038 

1893 

141 

35,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71 008 

1894 

142 

30,49,736 

31,154 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22,608 

1895 

148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1890 

155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,013 

14,09,313 

1897 

178 

40,05,618 

17,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,270 

13,00,930 

1898 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,904 

51,84,048 

14,81,328 

1809 

188 

47,28,833 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,166 

16,75,190 

1900 

103 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,01 189 

50,86,732 

14,53,362 

1901 

193 

50,06,938 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 

192 

50,00,905 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,05,038 

1903 

192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

00,87,690 

17,39,340 

1904 

191 

51 18,121 

45,337 

1,84 779 

61,00,681 

17,44,700 

1905 

197 

51,03,480 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

217 

52,79,595 

62,068 

2,08,0X0 

70,82,300 

20,23,516 

1907 

224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,690 

09,30,595 

19,80,170 

1908 

241 

57,50,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

09,70,250 

19,91, SCO 

1909 

259 

00,53,231 

70,898 

2,30,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 

263 

61,95,071 

82,725 

2 33,624 

07,72,535 

19,35,010 

1911 

203 

03,57,400 

85,352 

2,30,049 

60,70,531 

1 9,05,866 

1912 

208 

64,63,929 

88,951 

2 43,637 

71,76, J57 

20,59,102 

1913 

272 

05,96,862 

94,130 

2,53,780 

73,36 050 

20,90,016 

1914* 

271 

07,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,00,270 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1915* 

272 

08,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 05,346 

73 59,212 

21,02,632 

1910* 

206 

68,39,877 

1,10,208 

2,74,361 

76,92 013 

21,97,718 

1917* 

203 

67,38,097 

1,14,021 

2,70 771 

70,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

202 

60,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,8'),678 

1919* 

268 

06,89,080 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

253 

07,03,876 

1,19 012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19 52 318 

1921* 

257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32 176 

74,20,805 

21,20,230 

1922* 

298 

73,31,219 

1 34,620 

3 43,723 

77 12 390 

22 03,540 

1923* 

333 

79 27,938 

1,44 794 

3 47,380 

75 80 943 

21,51 698 

1924* 

336 

83,13,273 

1,51,485 

3,50,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925 

337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,07,877 

77,92,085 

22 26,310 

1920* 

334 

87,14,168 

1,59,404 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,38* 

1927* 

338 

87,02,700 

1,61,952 

8,84,023 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 

335 

87,04,172 

1,06,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 

344 

89,07,004 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,04,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 

348 

91,24,708 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1931* 

339 

93 11,953 

1 82,429 

3,95,475 

92,10,110 

26,33,170 

1982* 

339 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,226 

1,01,89 424 

29,11,204 

1933* 

344 

95,80,668 

1 89,040 

4,00,005 

99,30,053 

28,37,158 

1934* 

352 

90,13,174 

1,94,388 

3,84,938 

94,03 905 

27,03,990 

1935* 

305 

96,85,775 

1 98 887 

4,14,884 : 

1,09,31,949 

31,23,414 

1936* 

379 

98,50,658 

2,00,062 

4,17,803 : 

1,10,98,963 

31,71,418 


* Tear ending 3iet August 



The Jnte 

Considering its present dimensions, the juto 
industiv o£ Bengal is of very recent origin 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
ttibhia in 1855, and the first power loom was 
introduced m 18o9 The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day In 1909 It had grown to 
2, >00 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year 
Another interesting thing about the jute in 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Her 
vice He quitted this seivice while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serarapore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper Ihis seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital m 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr John Kerr, of Douglas foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ' where the jute comes from and 
spin it there ” This suggestion bore fruit, 
tor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
Bpinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied bv ids two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as 
fdst him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling 
ton milie near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made As 
notiufrequentlv happens the pioneer got very 
little out of hi* venture After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 18o4 was wound up in 1868 

Power looms — The pioneer s example was 
followed by Mr George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and m 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched under his auspices To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
nower-loom for Jute cloth Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co made rapid 
piogress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co , Ld •• Four other mills followed in sucees 
»iou — Gouripore, Seraigunge, and India Jute 
Mills 

" From 1868 to 1873 " writes Mr David 
Wallace in "The Romance of Jute** “ the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1 250 ’ To illustrate the pros 
pertty of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends pafd bv tbe Barpagore 
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Company Od the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de 
dared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent premium The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent , and for 1875, 10 
per cent Then came a change Ihe Invest 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the juto 
industry in 1872 73 seeming to offer a tetter re 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just eu 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a Jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon 
lu 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 

Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874 in 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Hoorah), Clive, 
Beii gal Pressing and Manufacturing Co (now 
the Beiliaghatta Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustorajee (now the Central), Ganges (regis 
tend in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyre Bros , of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,o00 This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle 
The older ones ail survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management Fort Gloster also suffered badly 
Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardlne, Skinner & Co which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr Barry s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Co from Messrs 
Jardine, Hkinner & Co to his own firm This 
mill, together with additions made bv some 
ol the othe’' mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,lo0 in 1882 Bv the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Jitaghur, Victoria and Kauknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on to 1894 no new 
null* came mto existence except the Calcutta 
twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned) 
Alliance. Arathoon, Anglo India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj 
gunge), and the Kinnison A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy exUnsioos — Dalhousie, 
Alexandra Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance Bel 
vedere, Auckland Kelvin and Northbrook 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukiimchand, Birla,ShreeHanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last named — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry 

Th* record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1931 32 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 

f rom 1879 80 to 1883 84 as 100 — 

1 1 I Number (in thousands) of 


Average— 

1889-90 to 1893 94 
1894-96 to 1898 99 
1899 1900 to 1903 04 
1904 05 to 1908 09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-16 to 1918-19 
1917-18 

1918 19 

1919 20 
1920-21 

1921 22 

1922 23 

1923 24 
1924-25 

1925 26 

1926 27 

1927 28 

1928 29 

1929 30 

1930 81 

1931 32 

1932 33 

1933 34 


Number of Authorised 

mills at Capital (in 
work lakhs of Rs ) 


26 (124) 

31 (148) 

36 (171) 

46 (219) 

00 (286) 
73 (348) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

77 (367) 

81 (386) 

86 (409) 

89 (424) 

90 (424) 

90 (429) 

i 93 (443) 

93 (443) 

I 9j (452) 

I 98 (466) 

|100 (470) 

1103 (490) 

I 99 (471) 

| 99 (471) 


402 0 
522 1 
680 
900 
1,209 
1,403 6 
1,428 5 
1,477 2 
1,503 5 
1,923 5 
2,122 4 
2,324 7 
*2,385 S 
2,213 3 
2,134 7 
2,119 8 
*2,119 7 
*2,126 6 
2,186 0 
2,360 6 
2,300 6 
2,370 6 
2 370 0 


t'crsons 
employed 
daily 
(average ) 

64 3 (106) 
88 7 (2°3) 
114 2 (294) 
105 (425) 

208 4 (o37) 
259 8 (008) 
206 (086) 

275 5 (7i0) 
280 4 (721) 
288 4 (758) 
288 4 (743) 
321 2 (828) 

330 4 (851) 
341 7 (881) 

331 3 (854) 
333 6 (860) 
335 8 (803) 
343 8 (886) 
343 2 (886) 
307 6 (793) 

276 8 (713) 
263 4 (678) 
257 1 (062) 


8 3 (151) 
11 7 (213) 
16 2 (295) 
24 8 (451) 
33 5 (009) 

39 7 (722) 

40 6 (738) 

40 (727) 

41 0 (745) 

41 6 (745) 
43 0 (782) 

47 5 (863) 


49 0 (891) 

50 3 (914) 

00 5 (918) 

51 0 (927) 
62 2 (949) 

52 4 (953) 

53 9 (980) 

01 8 (1,123) 
01 4 (1,110) 
60 5 (1,100) 
59 5 (1 081) 


172 0 (190) 
244 8 (27S) 
334 6 (380) 
510 5 (580) 
691 8 (786) 
821 2 (933) 
834 (946) 

839 9 (954) 
856 3 (478) 
869 9 (908' 
908 3(1,032) 
1,003 1(1,140) 
1 043 4(1,185) 
1,067 6(1 213) 
l 063 7(1,200) 
1,083 8(1,231) 
1,105 6(1,250) 
1,1(8 1(1,250) 
1 140 4(1,296) 
1,224 9(1,392) 
1,220 5(1,386) 
1 202 1(1,366) 
1,194 4(1 357) 


* Revised 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sei in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1 879 80 to 1883 84 — 


Tute manufactures 

Gunny bags in 1 Gunny (loths m 
millions of millions of 

number 1 5 ird* 

Value in 

1 ikhs of Rs 

1889 90 to 1893 94 

111 5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289 3 

(232) 

1894 95 to 1898 99 

171 2 

(312) 

182 

(4,130) 

518 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903 04 

206 5 

(376) 

427 2 

(9,709) 

826 5 

(602) 

1904-05 to 1908-00 

257 8 

(469) 

698 

(15,884) 

1,442 7 

(1,154) 

1909 10 to 1913-14 

339 1 

(618) 

970 

(22,045) 

2,024 8 

(1 021) 

1914 15 to 1918-19 

007 6 

(1,216) 

1,150 

(20,278) 

4 019 3 

(3,218) 

1919-20 

342 7 

(624) 

1,275 1 

(23,980) 

5,001 5 

14,004) 

1920 21 

533 9 

(987) 

1,352 7 

(33,800) 

5,299 4 

(4,273) 

19°1 22 

880 7 

(715) 

1,120 5 

(28,000) 

2,999 6 

(2,410) 

1922 23 

344 2 

(037) 

1,254 S 

(31,350) 

4,049 4 

(8,266) 

1923 24 

413 7 

(752) 

1,348 7 

(30 652) 

4 228 3 

(1, 582) 

1024 25 

425 1 

(774) 

1,456 2 

(S3 095) 

5,148 8 

(4,122) 

1925-26 

425 0 

(774) 

1,461 3 

(38,211) 

5,752 1 

(4 005) 

1926 27 

449 0 

(818) 

1,503 1 

(31,101) 

5,283 3 

(4 222) 

1927 28 

403 1 

(848) 

1,552 7 

(35,289) 

5,321 8 

(4,200) 

1 J28 29 

497 0 

(900) 

1,568 2 

(35,040) 

5,656 4 

(4,528) 

1 929 80 

522 3 

(951) 

1,650 5 

(37,511) 

5,158 7 

(4,130) 

1930 31 

434 0 

(790) 

1 ,270 9 

(28,884) 

3,148 8 

(2,521) 

1981-32 

388 5 

(707) 

1,021 0 

(23,204) 

2,138 0 

(1,712) 

1932 33 

415 0 

(750) 

1,011 7 

(22,993) 

2,139 7 

(1,713) 

1933-34 

401 6 

(732) 

1,052 5 

(23,920) 

2,110 5 

(1,090) 

1934-35 

402.9 

(770) 

1,003 4 

(24,168) 

2,124 5 

(1.700) 
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Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
ot raw jute were marked by Increases from year 
to year although the increase was very much 
Ipss than that in the case of manufactures 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably The cessation of the war sttmu 
lated the exporttrade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium (1914 16 to 
18 19) In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to u78 000 tons 


Jute, raw, ton 

Average 1879-80 to 1883-84 

375,000 

(100)' 

„ 1884-85 to 1888-89 

445,000 

(119) 

„ 1889-90 to 1893-94 

500,000 

(133) 

1894 95 to 1898 99 

615,000 

(164) 

„ 1899-1900 to 1903 04 

635,000 

(169) 

„ 1904-05 to 1908-09 

755,000 

(201) 

,, 1909-10 to 1913-14 

765,000 

(204) 

„ 1914 15 to 1918 19 

404,000 

(124) 

\ear 1919-20 

592,000 

(158) 

, 1920-21 

472 000 

(129) 

„ 1921 22 

468,000 

(125) 

1922-2 1 

578,000 

(145) 

1923-24 

6CO.OOO 

(176) 

„ 1924 25 

696,000 

(185) 

1925 20 

647,000 

(172) 

, 1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 

„ 1927 28 

892,000 

(238) 

,, 1928 29 

898,000 

(239) 

„ 1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 

„ 1930 31 

620,000 

(165) 

„ 1931 32 

587,000 

(157) 

„ 1932 33 

563,000 

(150) 

„ 1933 34 

748,000 

(199) 

, 1934 35 

7o2 000 

(200) 


The total quantity of Jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922 23 was 668,000 tons as against 039 000 
tons in the preceding 1 ear and 603,500 tons 
in the pre war > ear 1913-14 The values of 
these exports amounted to Its 40 28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Us 10,30 lakhs over the preceding 
y ear and Rs 12,08 laklis over the pre war year 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Rs 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Its 24,24 
lakhs as against Rs 13,86 and Rs 15,92 lakhs 
respectively In the preceding year and 
Its 12,48 and Rs 15,58 lakhs in the pre war 
year 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Rs 65 per bale 
in 1907 08 it dropped to Rs 42 per bale, and 
the fall Wat accentuated in 1908 09 and 1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36 4 and Rs 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Rs 38 8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Rs 77 8 0 In 1920-21 
It dropped to Rs. 65 but rose again to Rs 86 
It again -declined to Rs 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose tp Rs t 73 at the end ol September, but 


fell back again to Rs 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Rs 64 at the close of the 
vear 

Average pi ice of jute 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs 



Rs 

a 

P 


1879-80 to 1883 84 

23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884 85 to 1888-89 

23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889 90 to 1893 94 

32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894 95 to 1898 99 

30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903 04 

32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904 05 to 1908-09 

44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913 14 

51 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914 15 to 1918 19 

o0 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

60 

0 

0 

(255) 

1919-20 

77 

8 

0 

(130) 

1920 21 

69 

8 

0 

(296) 

1921 22 

63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922 23 

73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923 24 

55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-25 

89 

2 

0 

(378) 

1925 20 

124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1920 27 

83 

5 

9 

(853) 

1927 28 

73 

8 

4 

(318) 

1928 29 

76 

13 

9 

(327) 

1929 30 

66 

11 

2 

(284) 

1930-31 

42 

9 

0 

(180) 

1931 32 

38 

3 

8 

(163) 

1932 33 

29 

10 

9 

(120) 

1938-34 

30 

7 

3 

0 30/ 

1934 3 > 

35 

6 

6 

(153) 

1935 16 

32 

8 

9 

(138) 

A B— Prices are given 

for 

as from 


1922 23 onwards 


The average prices of gunny cloth have 
been as follows — 

Price of Hessian cloth 


lOJoz 40* per 100 yds 



Rs 

a 

P 


1879 80 to 1883-84 

10 

7 

11 

(100 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889 90 to 1893-94 

10 

6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

9 

11 

8 

(98) 

1899-1900 to 1903 04 

10 

2 

10 

(97) 

1904 05 to 1908 09 

11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909 10 to 1913 14 

12 

12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918 19 

23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

33 

8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919 20 

28 

0 

0 

(207) 

1920-21 

20 

8 

0 

(196) 

1921 22 

14 

8 

0 

(138) 

1922-23 

21 

12 

0 

^209) 

1923-24 

19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

22 

9 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 

24 

3 

0 

(228) 

1920 27 

19 

9 

0 

(186) 

1927 28 

21 

13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929 30 

17 

4 

9 

(165) 

1980 31 

12 

1 

7 

(115) 

1931 32 

11 

0 

0 

(105) 

1932 33 

10 

10 

10 

(102) 

1933 34 

12 

9 

8 

(120) 

1934 3 b 

10 13 

8 

(103) 

1935 30 

9 12 

7 

(193) 
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The 1936 crop — The final figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows — 


PlOVITOE 

Yield in bales 

1935 | 1936 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar dt Tripura States) 

Bihar . 

Orissa • , 

A«sam 

Total 

6 538,000 
t 344,300 
44,700 
312,600 

7,774,500 
t 520,000 
28 800 
412,500 

7,239,600 

8 735,800 


PBOVINOI 

1 Area in acres 

| 1935 | 1936 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar <fc Tripura States) 

Bihar 

Orissa 

Assam 

Total 

1,917,500 
128 400 
17,^00 j 
117,800 ! 

2 180,800 
211 000 
13 500 
140 300 

2,180,900 

2,545,600 


t Including Nepal 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most impoitaut, If not the most 
i nportant, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances — In 1880 the exist 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new mark* working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S E J Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time The only mills which Btood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891 
The Btate of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be 
tween 4 days a week 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week Besides short time, 10 per 
cent of the sticking looms were shut down for 
a short period In 1890 An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
onh a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills 

The present officials of the Association are — 

Chairman — Mr IT H Burn 
^embers of Committee — 

Mr Sheokissen Bhatter, Mr J H Burder, 
Mr G M Garrie Mr M P Thomas, 
Mr C G Cooper, Mr D 'Vyilsorj 

Working days — With the introduction of 
the electric light Into the mills In 1896, the 
working day was Increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days inojuded, which involved an additional 


amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita 
tion was got up m 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p m on Saturdays. The local Govern 
mant took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half hearted threat 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more tuo, could uot trust 
thomselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India re 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped Only a >ear 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des 
pair brought out an American business expert 
Mr J H Parks, to advise them on the possi 
billty of forming a Jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute Mr Parks* came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
□o need to worry about the price of jute 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously In force By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association 
comprising some 95 per cent of the trade, worked 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater paTt of 1934 
for 40 kours per week, with 15 per cent of the 
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total complement of looms sealed , and the 
agreement incorporated a clauso which piovided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement The agreement 
nlso provided machinery whereby production 
(ould be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms requiied to be kept sealed 
Jhc process of increasing production in this 
viv was begun on 1st November 1934, when 2^ 
pc r cent of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 19 35, 
a lurther 2£ percent of looms being unsealed 
on 1st May 1930, 2} per cent on oth August and 
24 per tent on 11th November The lemaining 
t pel cent of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
In bruary 1936 Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict theii 
working hours to 40 per week The flvo excep 
tions namely, Premchand, Craig, Waveiley, 
Mtgna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
jgueinent, been granted the pnvilege of working 
r >i hours per week with a full complement of 
michuicry and all five worked in accordance 
with the sptcial terms allovvod to them Tills 
working agieeniont between the Association 
mills, however, 111 accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter 
initiated on the 31st March 1936 and was super 
sided by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
A pi ll 1936, under which the mills were per 
nutted to woik up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
pir week on single shift, with no night work 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorpoiated a clause which restucted the mills 
from installing any extra pioductive machinery 
01 relative buildings during the currency of tho 
igrecmcnt 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased b> successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per week on single shift 
W ith effect from the 1st March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
the position now is that the mills are at liberty 
to work whatevei hours and to instal whatevei 
c tra productive machinery they desire 

In addition to the above woiking agreements 
'v Inch applied only to the millsjin the membership 
of the \ssociation, an agreement was enteicd 
into, with effect from 1st August 1932, with tho 
five pnnupil mills outside the Association, 
namely, \d imjeo, Agaipara Gagalbhai, I udlow 
and bhrec Hanuman, wlicrcbv those mills under 
took to rcstiict then woiking hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933 With certain modi 
lleations this agitemcnt was extended and be 
came a Continuing agreement subject to six 
months notice of teimination being given by 
cither party, which notice of teimination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934 On the 30th 
September 193a the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
°n the 31st March 1936 No new agiecment 
with these mills has yet been entered into 
An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed Id 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
Interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for «ale to the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta The present Committee 


is — Mr H \ Luke, Chairman Members — Mr 
J L Ruthven, Mr B B Simpson, Mr B 
Meyer, Mi C H Thomas and Mr C S Taylor 

Effects of the War — The official review 
of the Trade of India In 1916 17 says — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased In 
1916 17 by nearly Rs 66 lakhs to Rs 1,629 
lakhs The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the previous year, viz , 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent below that of the previous year 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United 8tates, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (tia Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent in the five 
years ending 1913 14, the pre war yoar The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
In the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and'December 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower 

Jute Manufactures.— The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs 42 crores 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth Bhowed an increase of Rs 241 lakhs of 
which Rs 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs 78 lakhBtoan increase in the 
volume of exports There were also an increase 
of Rs 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported The number of bags shipped in 
creased while the weight decreased sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain Exports to Aus 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record Tho United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than halt 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United StabeB took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth expoitcd 

There were 103 nulls at work throughout the 
year 1931 32 with 61,426 looms and 1,220,586 
spindles The nuinbci of persons employed 
was 26 3,442 Iheie were no difficulties as 
regards tho supply of labour 

The number of gunny bigs shipped from 
Calcutta during 1934 35 was 423 million bags 
but the value decreased from Rs 15 82 lakhs to 
Rs 10, 2 j lakhs Shipments of gunny cloth 
decreased fiom 12,51 million yards to 10,6 3 
million yards but valued Rs 24,24 lakhs and 
Rs 10,99 lakhs respectively 

Indian Central Jute Committee — * < uitral 
Jute Committee has been constituted b\ the 
Government of India witli 24 ratmbti> 
Rcpr< suitation h »h betn found in the ( ommittu 
for trade and agiicultui il interests and for the 
Provincial Governments most concerned, 
namely, Bengal, Bihai and Assam 

The functions of the Committee include 
agricultural, technological and medical reseaich 
the improvement of crop forecasting, of pro 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im 
proved seed , enquiries and recommendations 
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relating to banking and transport facilities and 
transport routes , and improvement of market 
ing in the interests of the jute industry 

The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments concerned on an> points within 
its prescribed functions which may be referred 
to it 

The Government of India ha\c decided to 
finance the Committee foi the time being by 
grants from Central revenues The grants will 
not exceed Rs 5 lakhs in any year, and the 
position will be reviewed after five years or 
earlkr if necessary 

The formation of the Committee is th( result 
of a recommendation made bv the Royal 
Commission on Agri< ulture whifh suggest! d 
that there «hould be a < ommitt< ( on the Inn s of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to witch 
over the inteiests of all brandies of the jute' 
trade from the field to the factory 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiscus cannabxnus ), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob 
tained, Which It is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, bb a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of ce 
t ites in Bihar A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 


It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 10 b , and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where It Is nsedfor ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute 
Prior to the war, the United Kingdom s re 
qulrements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries In order of importance — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India 
Russia, Italy and Germany The opinion ap 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char 
acter of the fibre market There will probable 
be labour difficulties. It is thought. In the prepa 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of flbri s 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro 
pean varieties of hemp There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was to 
firm up hemp prU es As far as Indian hemp h 
concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks hold, but the closure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked Improvement In values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price Exports from Calcutta during 1922 23 
rnadp a great recovery from the previous year 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent from 
197,412 cwts to 209,487 cwts and the value 
from Rs 20 93 lakhs to Rs. 30 68 lakhs 


THE WOOL 

Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming Into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sea come thufly fioni the lommomualth of 
Australia but a icitain quantity flora Persia 
also conn s bv land, while the main imports 
are from Afghanistan Cential Asia, 1 ibet and 
Nt pal Qratta, fehikaipur Amritsai and 
Multan ari the main collecting centres for wool 
received by land from \fghanistan and Persia, 
whence it is almost invariably lulled to Karachi 
tor subsequent expoit overseas 

Imports and Exports —A considerable 
imount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports ot raw wool m 1935 37 decreased from 
7 3 million lbs valued at Rs 44 lakhs to 6 8 
million lbs valued at R<< o9 lakhs Australia 
with her contribution of 3 8 million lbs valu<d 
at Rs 3a lakhs still remained the largest 
supplier although the quantity was less by 
0 7 million lbs as compared with impoitsfrom 
that countiy in 193o 30 

Production in India — No definite informa 
tion is available regarding production of wool 
The population of sheep in India is estimated 
at about 43 million A reference in this eonnec 
tion is also invited to the estimate made in 
Appendix IV (pages 112 113) of the Report of the 
Inman Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile 
Industry 


INDUSTRY 

All Indian wools are classed In the grade 
of carpet wools, and it Is correct to sav of per 
haps fully half the breeds of Bheep found on th^ 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool They are reared ohiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re 
speefc to the Madras type, that they ** resem 
ble a greyhound with lucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tall short " 

Mill manufacture — 1 he number ofr mills in 
Biitish India in 193 3, the lat< st vtar for which 
details are available, was 17 of which four were 
in the United Provinces The paid up capital 
of these mills was Rs 60,90,980 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,134 and 54,043, 
respectively lho average number of persons 
employed daily in these mills was 5,631 There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for wnich they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs valued at Rs 1,1799,396, 
As regards Indian States there were five 
woollen mills of which four were in Mysore and 
one in Baioda The paid up capital of th<^e 
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mills was Its 40,32,707 and the number of looms 
and spindles was 239 and 9,744 respectively 
These mills produced woollen goods of 2,838 806 
lbs in weight in 1933, the value being 
Rs 23,51,176 The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian millB is Indian wool, although it! 
is supplemented to some extent by the 
importation of merinos and cross breds from 
Australia for tho manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods Their market for manufac 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself 
Imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods in 
1936 37 increased bv 0 2 million yards to 5 4 
million yards as oompared with the preceding 
>ear Imports came chiefly from Japan, the 
United Kingdom and Germany There was 
a slight decrease In the number of woollen shawls 
and lohisin 1936 37, Japan and Germanv being 
the largest sources of supply Imports of 


carpets and floor rugs rose to 213 000 lbs in 
1936 37 from 202 000 lbs in 1936 36 Iran and 
China increased their shares in this trade 
while imports from the United Kingdom 
declined 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of the country 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provfn 
ces Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time In wea\ing shawls from pashm , the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma 
nufacture of shiwls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
l a high price 


Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
lbs appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, In Dehra Dun and Kashmir 
In Manipur, It would appear probable that 
Bombyx mon, possibly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade The special 
properties of the loorah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mulberry silk trade 
of India 

India has three well known purely Indigenous 
silkworms , the lasar, the muga and the en 
The first Is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily The 
eri Silk, on the other hand, Is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised In the 
Khasl Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, 
a genus of Legumlnosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
to far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible increase In the prevalence 
of those thgt are met with 
There Is evidence that When Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, It was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 


shipped from Surat It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and It was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dyestuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy In the East Opposi- 
tion to Indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to Its Interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian Indigo Industry 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of Indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 


23 
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duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
tbe industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macauiay's 
famous Memorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
Bafflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude , meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture These issues are being vigor 


; ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo 

According to him, the future of natural indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
possible Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring Continual cropping 
has resulted in phosphate starvation This can 
be checked by proper manuring with super- 
phosphates Improvements by botanical selec 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery 

Decline of the Industry — Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo Industry of India has declined 
very rapidly , apart from slight recoveries in 
1906 07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes In 
sufficient quantities during the war 


OILS AND OIL CAKES 


A pamphlet on the subject published 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten 
tial wealth, as cattle food and manure, con 
talned in the oil cakes An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil There has also been a great 
increase In recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil In spite of all this there has been a per 
ceptlble diminution In the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, ana an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which Is particularly marked in tbe case of 
copra and groundnuts The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil milling industry in 
India 

There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop In India an oil milling 
industry on a great scale is faced In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 


from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, theie is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway In Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
thAn In India The Indian cultivator is pre 
jndiced against the use of machine made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake 
He Is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil in the village cake 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti 
vator^s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake 
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Among plantation crops in India tea iB the 
most important The indigenous tea p’ant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820 It soon drew the atten 
tion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835 After working for five years, the plan 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company in India It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve and its success made 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis 


ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
into it The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Cachas gave tho impetus for an 
expansion of the industry into the burma valley, 
and m a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Suima valley) was converted 
into a huge tea plantation Thus the foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last century Since that period the 
growth of tho industry has been phenomenal and 
4 m less than a hundred years tho British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea shop of tho 
world * 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 — 
Progress of the Industry 


Year 

Area under 
tea in 
'000 acres 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs 

Year 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres 

1 Production 
in 

| 000 000 lbs 

1875 79 (average) | 

173 

34 

1927 

090 

301 

1880 84 

241 

57 

1928 

702 

372 

1885 89 

807 

90 

1929 

712 

401 

1900 1904 ,, 

600 

195 

1930 

802 

391 

1910 

533 

249 

1931 

807 

394 

1915 

594 

352 

1932 

809 

433 

1920 

654 

822 

1933 

810 

383 

1925 

672 

335 

1934 

821 

400 

1926 

, 

679 

364 

1935 

820 

390 


It will be seen from the above table tint 
during the last sixty years, while the area under 
tea has risen by over 400 per cent , the production 
has increased more than ten times 


Assam and Bengal are the two mo^t important 
centres of the tea industry in India Assam alono 
accounting for more than half the total 
production 


The following table shows the relative importance of the various provinces from the point of 
view of the tea industry — 


Province 

Area under crop 
000 acres 

Production 
'000 lbs 

Average daily 
working strength 
(permanent 
anil temporary ) 

Assam 

432 

232,835 

540,413 

Bengal 

200 

98 402 

194,757 

Madras 

75 

29,342 

69,679 

Coorg 

* 

199 

370 

Punjab 

10 

2,340 1 

10,728 

United Provinces 

0 

1,786 

3,746 

Bihar and Orissa 

4 

1,033 | 

2 721 

Total British India 

727 

365,737 

822,404 

Indian States 

94 

34 358 

83,151 

Total India 

821 

400,095 

905,555 


* Less than 500 acres 
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Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 70 million lbs as compared 
with 421 million lbs in the United Kingdom and ! 
the consumption per head is only 0 20 lb as 
compared with 9 20 lbs in the United Kingdom 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent of the world demand of this 
commodity In 1934 35, 81 per cent of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
exported abroad 

The year 1932 33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry In addition to the world wide 
depression, there was considerable over production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow the 
former 

To check over production a scheme was there 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 


limit exports A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the Legislative Assembly in 1933 During the 
first year of its operation the hopes engendered 
by the regulation scheme were, to a considerable 
extent, justified, and the industry was enabled to 
meet what were undoubtedly very dis 
turbing conditions During the year 1934 35 
which was the second year of the working of the 
scheme, the results were however, not so satis 
factory In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on international trade A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher to the lower and medium grades of tea 

The export quota for ±935 36 The third year 
of the working of the tea restriction scheme 
was reduced from 87 i per c nt in previous year 
to 82i per cent of the standard exports and the 
year saw a steady recovery from the depressed 
conditions that characterised the trade in 1934- 
35 There was a marked impiovement in the 
stock situation, while prices made a moderate 
recovery Good quality was m great demand 
and a wide difference in price was recorded 
between good and common tea than was the 
case in the preceding year 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India — 


Year 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs ) 

"Value in lakhs 

of mpees 

1 ! 

2 

3 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

1927-28 

362 

32,48 

1928-29 

360 

26,60 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 

1930-31 

356 

23,56 

1931-32 

341 

19,44 

1932-33 

379 

17,15 

1933-34 

318 

19,85 

1934-35 

325 

20,13 

1935-36 

313 

19/82 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
parts of t he world to the total c xports — 



1928-29 

1935-36 

To United Kingdom 

per cent 

per cent 

To Rest of Europe 

83 0 

88 5 

To Asia 

2 0 


To America 

6 8 

2 2 

To Australia 

5 7 

C 5 

To Africa 

1 6 

0 6 


1 9 

2 2 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re exported 
to other foreign countries 

From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good , but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others While as compared et 
1923, 4 all tea ’ fluctuated In the London markot 
within a range of 25 per cent , Indian common 
tea fell by about 60 per cent 
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In 1982 88 the lall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic The average price of tea per 
lb realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1982 33 was 5 as 2 p as against 6 a3 5 p in 
1931 82 and 9 as 4 p in 1930 31 The position 
however, improved considerably during 1933 34, 
when the prices realized averaged 8 as 1 p 

The following table shows the variations In the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901 02 to 1910 11=100 — 


Average price at 
auction sales 



Price 

I Index 


per lb 

As p 

Number 

1901 02 to 1910-11 

6 0 

100 

1927 28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1929-30 

9 11 

165 

1932 33 

5 2 

86 

1933 34 

ft 7(a) 

160(a) 

1934 35 

5 2(6) 

86(6) 


(а) lor teas sold with export rights 

(б) ,, „ for internal consumption 


The fall in tea prices greatlv affected the profits of tea companies The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices — 

Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies 


i 1913 


1924 


1928 


1929 


Average profit per mature acre £ 6-10-7 
Average profit in pence per lb 2 6 

Average crop per mature acre 599 lbs 


£ 15-2-0 
6 4 
560 lbs 


£ 10 - 0-0 
3 84 
625 lbs 


£ 6-9-0 
2 26 
684 lbs 


It Is quite clear from the above table that 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than In 1913 

The main reasons of the slump In the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea 
growers For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
01 the lower qualities than for the finer 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five yuirs from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond $ per 
cent of the present planted area 

During tho year 1933 34 there was a further 
fall in the wages of workers on tea planta 
tions The average wages of men, women 
and children in tho Assam Valley were 
Its 9 9 7, 7 4 6 and 5 7 1, respectively, as 

compared with Its 10 10 4, 7 14 6 and 5 116 
respectively in 1932 33 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as Is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South The area under coffee 
in 1934 35 (Including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was nearly 185,000 acres, an increase of 
25 per cent over the figures for 1925 26 
The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts in 1926 27 to 2,77,000 iwts in 
1927 28 In 1928 29 and 1929 JO the ship 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98,000, cwts 
and 1,84,000 cwts respectively, but exports 
again rose in 1930 31 and amounted to 2,93 000 
cwts In 1931 32 the shipments declined to 
1 56,000 cwts but in 1932 31 exports again 
rose and amounted to 1,73,000 cwts There 
was a further rise during 1933 34, the total 
exports amounting to 1,86,000 cwts In 1934 35 
the exports again declined to 1,41,000 cwts but 


m 1935 36 there was a pronounced rise in the 
quantity exported and it amounted to 2,16,000 
cwts The principal maikets for Indian coffee 
is usual w<ro the United Kingdom and 
France During 1035 36, the share of the 
United Kingdom in the trade rose from 
36,000 c^ts to 73,090 cwts and that 
of France from 53,000 cwts to 83,000 
cwts Germany and Italy took 10,000 cwts 
and 0,500 cwts as against 7,000 cwts 
and 6,000 cwts lcspeitivdy in the preceding 
year Australian demand declined from 0,000 
cwts to 5,900 cwts while shipments to 
I Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands rose 
from 15,400, 8 100 and 1,400 cwts in 1934 35 
to 1(> 700 12,700 and 1,500 cwts respectively 
in 1935 36 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands During 1934 35, however, 
there were no imports of Coffee into India 
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The following table give* the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in ihoutande ewtt 


12 Months ending June 30th 

Production 

Export 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption 

1925 

272 1 

251 9 

20 2 

1928 

317 5 

260 9 

56 5 

1929 

247 8 

142 6 

105 2 

1930 

352 0 

243 0 

109 0 

1931 

294 4 

208 4 

86 0 

1932 

300 1 

162 0 

138 1 

1983 

289 4 

168 7 

120 7 

1934 

308 8 



1935 

293 4 

1 



Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925 

The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1934 35 was 32 7 
million lbs as compared with 84 6 million lbs 
during the previous season The Indian Coffee 
industry like many other industries, has been 
hit in recent years and has begun to feel the 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of 
marketing and agricultural and technological 
researches with these objectB in view the planting 
interests in South India have recommended the 
passing of a Coffee Cess Act on the lines of the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act 
The daily average number of persons employed 
in the plantations during 1934 35 was returned 
at 101,004 of whom 65,092 were permanently 
employed (namely, garden labour 45,232 and 
outside labour 19,860) and 35,912 temporarily 
employed (outside labour), as compared with 


100,909 persons (43,548 garden and 19,447 out 
side labour permanently employed and 37,914 
temporary outside labour) in 1933-34 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s in 1923 and 127s in 1929 it 
fell to 86s in 1930 

The declared value per cwt of coffee was 
Rs 60 11-9 in 1931 32 as against Its 65 8-1 
In 1930 81 It rose to Its 63-6 7 in 1932 33 
but fell to Rs 55 1 4 in 1933 34 and further 
declined to Rs 51 9 3 in 1934-35 and to 
Rs 47 5 2 in 1935 36 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal 
progress in spite of the economic depression 
Besides the duty, vaiious other special ad van 
tages — consequences of the depression — have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry Low 
prices of land and material, as also of 
machinery — all these factors have contributed to 
the remarkable development of the industry 
As a resrnfc, India is now the largest sugar 
producing country in the world And, the capital 
invested in the industry is variously estimated 
at between Rs 25 and Rs 30 crores 

An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar industry was the year 1930 31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board bj Government Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Rs 7 4 per cwt in March, 1931 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent (amounting to Re 1-13 per cwt ) was 
imposed in September, 1931 In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on J anuary 


30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs 7 4 per cwt on all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938 A further enquiry before the 
end of that period into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry was also provided for 
It is expected that the Tariff Board will com 
mence its enquiry, by the middle of 1937 At 
present, therefore, the total Import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Rs 9 1 per cwt 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re 1 5 per cwt on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1934 35 Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt to be 
distributed among the provinces ‘for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘ fair* 
prices ” Allowing for the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoys a protection of Re 7 12 per cwt 



Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry in recent years — 


Year 

No of Fac 
tones 

Quantity of 
sugar manu 
factured from 
cane 

Tons 

Quantity of 
sugar 

reflnd from 
gur 

Tons 

Quantity of i 
Khandsari 
production 
Tons 
(Est ) 

Total 

quantity 

of 

sugar 

Tons 

1929 30 

27 

89,768 

21,150 

200,000 

310,918 

1930 31 

29 

119,589 

31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931 32 

32 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932 33 

57 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1933 34 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

1934 35 

130 

678,115 

30,103 

150,000 

767,218 

1935 36 

137 

912,000 

54,600 

125,000 

1,091,600 

1936 37 (Estimates) 

150 

976,000 

50,000 

125,000 

1,150,600 


Area under sugar cane increased to 4,232,000 acres in 1936 37 


The area under cultivation of sugar cane 
has kept pace with increased production , from 
2,677 000 acres in 1929 30, it has increased to 
4,232,000 acres in 1936-37 Prior to 1932 33, 
there were only 31 cane factories , 25 new 
factories were added in 1932 33 alone while 
another 65 new factories were started in the 
following year — an Increase of 400 per cent 
in two years Since 1933 34, about 30 new 
factories of large cane crusning capacity have 
been established, and in 1935 36 no less than 
137 factories were working Production of 
sugar in India may be classified under three main 
heads — by modern factories working with cane, 
by modern refineries working with raw sugar 
(< 7 wr) and by indigenous open pan concerns 
Sugar production in India a few years ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country Since 
1931 32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 600 per cent 
During 1936 37 It is expected that India will 
produce over 1,150,000 tons of sugar, t e , 
slightly more than her estimated consumption 
of about 1,050,000 tons in 1935 36 

Along with a rapid increase in internal produc 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports 
For instance, from an average of approximately i 
one million tons in the years up till 1930 31, im j 


ports fell by about 45 per cent in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1913 34 and decreased further to 2,21,000 tons 
in 1934 35 During 1935 36, imports fell 
further to 198 888 tons, and in 1936 37, the 
estimated import is only 28 000 tons Asa result 
of dwindling imports Government are losing 
revenue from this source Despite, or may be 
because of, the heavy duty, the yield from 
this source diminished from over Its 10 crores 
in 1930 31, to about Its 3 81 crores for the 
financial year ended March 31, 1935, and 3 23 
crores for the year ended March 31st, 1936 
During 1936 37, the Government are likely to 
realise a revenue of about Its 65 00,000 only 
from import of sugar The imposition of the 
excise duty at the rate of Its 15 0 per cent 
on factory sugar and Its 0 10 0 on khandari 
sugar, from April 1st, 1934, has yielded a 
revenue to the Government of Its 97,22,000 in 
1934 35 and Its 1,58,52 000 in 1935 <6, and is 
expected to yield Rs 2,25,00 000 in 1936-37 
Since the imposition of the excise duty It Is 
noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 
has gone down considerably 
In view of the astounding growth of the In- 
dustry within such a short time, the following 
table of forecast of annual consumption and 
Imports of sugar Into India up to 1937 38 is 
of interest — 


— 

1932 33 
(Actual ) 
Tons 

1933 34 
(Est) 
Tons 

1934 35 i 
(Est) 
Tons 

1935 36 
(Est) 
Tons 

1936-37 

(Est) 

Tons 

1937 38 
(Est) 
Tons 

Indian sugar production of the preced 
ing cane-crushing season 

478,120 

645,283 

715,059 

757,218 

1,091,600 

1,150,000 

Consumption of sugar In India during 
the official year 

895,280 

880,757 

932,000 

[l, 01 5,000 

1,069,000 

1,100,000 

Difference between production and 
consumption, representing margin 
for imported sugar entering fnto 
consumption during the official year 

417,160 

238,474 

216,941 

257,782 

—32,600 

—50,000 
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It is also of Interest to note that the production It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
of gur for direct consumption is increasing that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
since 1031*32 all the countries in the world, the total yield 

gur of raw sugar (gur) being 7,000,000 tons ( Vide 

(Tons ) the Indian Sugar Industry — 1936 and 1937 

1931 32 27,72,000 Annual by Mr M P Gandhi ) 

1932 33 32 45,000 The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 

1933- 34 14,77,000 largest industry, next in importance to only the 

1934- 35 36 92,000 Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 

1935- 36 41,05,000 ovor 100,000 workers 

INDIAN TOBACCO 

The tobacco plant was introduced into India tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605 As conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
in other parts of the world, it passed through the qualities necessary to obtain a better 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri price 

button over India is one of the numerous ex Area under Cultivation — The cultivation 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous of tobaceo is very widespread in Burma The 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the two main varieties are called " Burmese to 
Indian agriculturist Five or six species of bacco and "Havana tobacco” Of the 
Ntcotxana are cultivated, but only two are Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
found in India, namely, N Tabacum and " Seywet gyi, ’ the large leaved variety and 
N ruttxca The former is a native of South “ Seywet gyun, a smaller-leaved variety with 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco pointed leaves The former yields a heavier 
of India About the year 1829 experiments crop, but the latter gives better quality There 
were conducted by the East India Company is always a greaet demand on the market for 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per bjth the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
footing the native methods of curing and manu Ihe smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
facturing tobacco These were often repeated, for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
and gradually the industry became identified for the filling 

with three great centres namely, (1) Eastern Tne most important tobacco tracts in British 
and Northern Bengal more especially the India arc — (t) the Coimbatore and Dindigai 
District of Rangpur , (2) MadraB, Trichi tract of Madras, where the Un Kappal and 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
Southern India, and (3) Rangoon and Moul former supply the Trichinopoly cigar 

mein in Burma Bengal is the chief tobacco (u) the Godavari Delta of Madras, (in) the 

growing Province, but little or no tobacco Rangpur tract of Bengal, (it?) the Districts 
is manufactured there The chief factories of Bihar and Orissa , ( v ) Guzerat in Bombay 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, and (n) the delta tract of Burma 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy lhe season for harvesting varieB in different 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a localities ranging from December to June 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been but the bulk of the crop is harvesed during 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry the mouths of February, March and April Ihe 
The question of Improving the quality of leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
Indian tobAccos has received the attention in heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 

of the Botanical section of the Agricultural tied into bundJesof 25 or 30, a useless leaf being 

Research Institute, Puss, and three Memoirs employed for tying each bundle Ihe leaves are 
have been published recording the results of laid perfectly flat, the bundle's being fan shaped 
linveatig&tions in that direction The lmme In this condition they are baled, the broom 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a like ends projecting outwards By varying 
good cigarette tobaceo Many attempts have the degree of fermentation of the leaves, diflerent 
been made in the past to introduce into India qualities of tobacco are obtained A black 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from variety is used in India for cake tobacco and 
America, but the results have been disappoint this is the most common product but a certain 
ing It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar making 

THE LAC INDUSTRY 

Lac is a resinous substance secreted by an though incretsing, is still very small Rtfuselac 
Insect which lives in the twigs of certaiu trees Is sometimes used in the manufacture of bangles 
The insects are extensively cultivated, especially and for filling hollow gold and silver articles 
in Northern India Lac is an import int But all the above uses together probably do not 
constituent in numerous industrial processes account for 1 per cent of the total lac produce 
In 1935 the total lac production in British Shellac moulding appears to be confined in 
India, though much below producing capacity, India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
was about 40,250 tons, and tho value of the lac records and this manufacture, partly for 
exported Rs 1,58,46,355 The home cons ump climatic reasons, is not extensive Shellac was 
tion, however, was only about 857 tons, or onl> one of many other materials for the mould 
barely 2 per cent of the total production ing trade till the rise of the gramophone industry 

The chief use of lac m India is in polishing gave shellac the unique place which it now 
furniture But this can obviously absorb only a occupies, no synthetic resin having yet been 
limited quantity of the produce Another use able to replace it Among high class gramo 
is in “hot” lacquering of wooden toys, pen phone records, those with a Bhellac base are 
holders, etc , but here again the consumption, undoubtedly the best 
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The steady improvement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the giamophonc mdustiy At piesent 40 to 
50 pei cent of the total world output of lac is 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records There is ytt a large potential mirktt 
foi gramophones 111 the East 

With Improvements in heat resistance anti 
mechanical stiength, 1 wide field of app ication 


j which the svnthetic iesins ha\e opened up can 
still be exploited bv ‘■hellac, either alone or in 
combination with other ic^inous materials The 
Indian Lac Reseaich Institute at Namkum in 
Bihirand its fellow research organisations in 
London and New York are engagtd in investi- 
gating these openings, togethei with the possi 
bilitie s of improvements in cultivation, pest 
control &c , which will lead to the production 
of a better giadc of raw mateiial 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India Is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocalue 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake In IndlA the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there Is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured In India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation 
Spread of the habit — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be teaching In alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth , though It is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was In 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
oocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the " Cocaine habit *' The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, aro 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims , but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac$ The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs 
Smuggling — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
flfemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships The ports through which cocaine 
enters India* are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi. 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat ana 
Ahmedabad Delhi especially la notorious 
for the cocaine trade Great ingenuity is 
employed In smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments 
The retail ti ade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930 31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Rs 1,80,000 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed It Is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betclnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Couits show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade 

The Law in regard to Cocaine — This varies 
In different provinces A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows No cocaine can be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited The sale, possession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession , and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner The maximum punish 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc , under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction Imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs 4,000 or both 
The law In Bombay has been farther amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of houseowners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers 
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Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth Refer to the League of 
Nations proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries So much for the internal position 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean 
liness of the finished product Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it lias been found 
that India had already given the lead In the 
special regulations which It was proposed to 
lay down 

The China Trade —The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China There is a long history of Indo 
Chinese negotiations on the subjeot, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911 On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the payment of an Import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes, (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, bat also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted , (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China , and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari passu with the reduction of exports from 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitim ite demands of the non China 
markets A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non China exports down to it in 1911 In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She is a\ U demon 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey 

Agreements observed by India —The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non China coun 
tries in the Last limited in accordance with the 
agreement with Chins, but exports to non 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro 
duced, with effect from lBt January 1923, a certi 
fleate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
Is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern 
mentB of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the Bhoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
In regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926 in -order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
polioy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 

Indian Uses of Opium — There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe America and Europe 
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are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of ooeaine and mor 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphiA and cocaine 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smoking , 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
ratherthan of the Indian raoeB, Beems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g , the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 

The Government of India have fully partioi 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump 
tion But the principal effect upon India 
to these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time honoured 

Present Policy — The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government iB, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or suppo°ed physi 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings particu 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic Excessive indulgence it 1 b and always 
has been the desire of Government to express 


Opium is under the current Indian constltu 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider the 

S uestion of certain areas where opium consump- 
on was alleged to be unduly high This follow- 

ed on the prosecution of special provincial 


Inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 

f >resented by the various areas selected for 
nvestigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide oases 
for further inquiry In other oases the Confer 
enoe considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla 
nations showing harmless oauses for what appear 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
Inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipurin 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931 32 was 37,012 
acres, 1 e , 26 3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912 13 The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931 1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933 

The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Census is 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11 04 grs per head of 
the population The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12 3 grs Since 1931 the con 
sumption rate has further diminished 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India , 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to Inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
•xeise departments of the various provinces 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


Glass was manufactured In India centuries 
before Christ Pliny mentions Indian glass 
as being of superior quality 

As a result of recent archaeological excavations, 
a number of small crude glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered 

The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa, the Chronicles of the Sinhalese 
Kings (300 B C ) when glass mirrors were carried 
in processions 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton, 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were rough 

Manufacture of glass in India on modern Euro 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, when some pioneer efforts were made in 
this direction Since then, a number of concerns 
have started Some of them have failed They 
devote themselves mainly to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampwire side by side with 
bottlemaking on a small scale 

In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern lactory Industry 

The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
represented in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South It is mainly concerned with the manu 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass cakes 
or blocks, made in larger factories The in 
dustry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one third of the Indian demand 
for bangles However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 

silky bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian products 

The modern Factory Industry in glass is still 
in its infancy in India The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing glass cake for bangles 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lamp ware 


and bottles There is one factory in the United 
Provinces, which since 1929 has been manufac 
turing sheet glass The Indian glass industry 
lias not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware 

Records of the earlier ventures have shown that 
failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventive causes Foremost among these, 
were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
expert attention and in many cases small 
attention to choice of site Specialisation, too, 
has been lacking, some factories in their inttial 
stages trying to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, 
like lampware, bottles and bangles Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses has 
also been another contributor} factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief 

In October 1931, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board The Board 
submitted its report m March 1932 It recom 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis — (1) Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and libbed glass — Its 4 per 
100 sq feet or 25 per cent , ad valorem , which 
ever is higher , bangles, beads and false pearls — 
50 per cent , ad valorem , glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers — o0 per cent , ad valorem 

These findings however were not acceptable to 
the Government of India, who considered that the 
absence of indigenous supplies of raw materials 
constituted a disadvantage to the industry, which 
could not possibly be balanced by any advant 
ages which it might possess in other respects 
This, however, doos not imply rejection of the 
recommendation, because Government have 
decided to postpone their final decision in the 
matter In the course of the next two years, 
Government will come to a final decision as to 
whether the industry is deserving of protection 
For the present, Government have decided to 
afford the glass manufacturing industry a certain 
measure of relief by way of a rebate of duty on 
imported soda ash 


HIDES, SKINS 

India a local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily Increased in recent years The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
caste Hindus, and are on that account partlcl 
pated in by a comparatively small community 
The traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
seasons In famine years for instance the ex 

S orts of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
gure The traffic Is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


AND LEATHER 

the religious objection which assigns it to a 
sltlon of degradation and neglect it has thus 
come a monopoly within a restricted commu 
nity and suffers from the loss of competition 
and popular interest and f ivour 
Uses of Indian Hides. — The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian nideg, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
artides, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in ootton mills for drawing 
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the thread Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
artioles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely In the manu 
faoture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited flsoa] ohanges, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation 

Protecting the Industry— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather Industry was the lack of organisa 
tion and expert skill Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows ** It Is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries M 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 


lalned that " the present position is that we 
ave in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning Industry but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given We want 
to keep this Industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have alreadv stated, was Injured by the neces 
sitles of the war Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased In number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and It is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Lmpire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hidos 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to anv rebate * 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1935-36 

Indigenous methods — India possesses a 

large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra 
bolams By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand 


COIR 


Coir is the trade name given to the fibre 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in 
the production of this by product of the coconut 
industry and its development in theso countries 
has been rendered possible by the fact that there 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut 
within is ripe Good quality coir can only be 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe 
fruit If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed Its full strength, 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibre is weak, 
dark coloured and difficult to extract 

In Ceylon, the extraction is done by mechanical 
means on a factory scale after the husks have 
been retted In water for two or three weeks and 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted 
Indian coir The process consists of holding 


the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
combs and extracts the fibre The shorter 
fibres collect m the drum and aft< r cleaning are 
classed as mattress fibre The iongir fibres 
are retained in the hand of the opeiator and are 
classed as 'bristle fibre’ which is exported 
and used in the manufacture of brushes, etc 
About 75 per cent of the Ceylon produce is 
exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent as 
yarn or manufactured coir 

The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned is confined to the backwater 
regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin Tra vancore, 
and to the Laccadive and Divi Islands, which 
are administered by the Madras Government 
The extraction o Hhe fibre and the manufacture 
of coir yam forms a well organised cottage 
industry Tho freshly harvested nuts are 
purchased by merchants who convey them down 
the backwaters to suitable places for a retting 
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Such placeB are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considerable admixture of sand Here, pits are 
dug, either in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palm leaves 
they are filled with the husks When filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighed down with soil or mud The husks 
are left to ret in these pits for a period of about 
eight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous naturo of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying aeration for 
the necessary bacterial action At the end of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis 
tributed among the local poople who extract tin 
fibre This is usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house Firstly, the out* i 
skin of tho husk is removed and the huskis then 
beaten with a wooden mallet on a block of wood 
or stone This separates the fibre from th< 
decaying pithv matter in which it is embedded 
in the husk I he fibre thus extracted is dncd 
in the shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant vho further clems this in i 
revoking drum furnished with piojcctmg unc 
spikes The fibre is sorted out into coloiu grade s 
and distributed imong the local people who spin 
this into yarn The fibre is first midc into 
sliveis and is then either spun by hand 
or on a whotl This is agiin icturncd to the 
merchant who igain grades tins for colour ind 
splic* s the short lengths into a continuous 
length of 450 yards It is then tied into bundle s 
and is disposed of to the factories where it is 
cither baled up for export or is manufactured into 
matting, door mats, briid, ships fenders, lope, 
etc 

The yvrn is very carefully graded both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 


colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting The best quality of coir is a golden 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over lotted or that the condition for 
lotting have not been satisfactory 

Properly retted coir is of the highest quality 
It is much more easily spun than machine 
mide coir, because the fibres are clean and free 
from adhering pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained It is much stronger than machine 
made coir because none ofthelongor bristle * 
fibres have been remox t d in the process of oxtrac 
tion The colour is not only attractive, but is 
in indication that retting his been carried 
through to the correct stage 

Coil fibre, when mi do into ropes, is extremely 
elistic and thus yitlds to heavy strains, and it 
thueforc lias special uses It docs not rot 
easily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh witer, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily 

The \ ilue of the Jndnn trade is considerable 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent less than 20 perefnt of tho Indim 
cxpoits, arc shown in the Board of Trade returns 
to amount m vilue to mor( than one million 
pounds pci annum It is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated bick water tricts of Western India, 
md it provides the raw material in the shape 
of yarn and fibre for i considerable industry in 
Luiope More than 80 pci cent of the manu 
fictuiid coir products imported into tho United 
Kingdom nc product d in India and more than 
00 p<r cent of the coir yarn The imports of 
coir fibre from India iro mconsiderablo and 
imount to only 25 per cent of tho quantity 
imported The cxpoit of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0 35 per cent of that 
of the total Indun exports of coir and coir 
pioduets 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for hei 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their inventive skill 
in various other directions These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yarn and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chemical I 
products for use in the various industries which | 
the country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future 1 


A hind book to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for tho preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable Information that has not hitherto 
been readilly accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws In India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1930 and the l&ules of 
1933 The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act HI 
1914 There is, in fact, no provision of law In 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, (IV of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code 
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On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that In the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matter 
of major interest One main difference exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive! 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act Itself 
was repealed in the following year In 1859 
it was re enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Aft 
of 1911 

Ihe existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British Tndia, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas Ibis of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States, Of the latter Hyderabad (Decoan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Co< hin Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office m Calcutta A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, hut under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent lias 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia 
Canada, New Zealand, the lush Free State 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vice 
versa The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide a simpler, more direct, and more elfec 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation ihe changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail 

New Legislation —Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1930 and includes the following — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi 
tional applications bearing the game date 
as the original application 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years 

Patentof Addition will be granted on the 
•rlginal patent without the pavmentof 
additional renewal fees bu* the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
inv eution by Government 


Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act 

What constitutes patentable invention — 

The term invention means any manner of 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture include s any art, process or 
mnnnei of produoing preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture 

Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented , the invention or improve 
ment must include somo lorm or manner of 
manufdctuic and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus 01 a composition or compound or a 
process oi nianut icturc It must be in the form 
of a method or means or production of a vendible 
irticlc 

A game of skill or chance without tlio means 
of pi lying it or 1 method of ( alculation or writing 
j music medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
I natural substmees suitable for food, an orna 
mental design for a piece of furniture or for a 
sari or other textile t ibnc do not constitute 
patentable inventions 

Patents will however, be granted for new and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or piouss or a machine or aiticle of 
[ manuticture or a composition of matter Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a niecli 
anical patent , a new method of manufacturing 
an irtuli which reduce s a number of steps to a 
single opentjon will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chc mic ils paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will he included in compound or com 
position patents 

pate lit may be obt lined for a new method 
of inplying 1 known arti< le or a new contrivance 
applied to a m w object or purpose and which 
[yields a new result A new contrivance or 
dcvico applied to old objects foi producing a new 
and usetul result is ilso piteiitable An old 
I substance produced by a new process is a new 
m inutae tun so also a novel and ingenious 
combination oi old parts yielding usetui results 

lh< nuxtuie of two or more substances in 
certiin definite proportions forming a compound 
substanco of id vantage and utility for its useful 
proptrtie s will be subject matter for a patent 
is ilso a chemical process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for it 

Tn the case of chemic al inventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and other 
useful and vendible compounds or compositions 
which can be covered by a patent It should 
also be noted that in chemical piocesses the 
article or subbtance if produced may be old, 

I but if the mode of producing the known s ubstance 
is new the process will be patentable 
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Insurance 

.According to the report by Mr N Mukarji, 
Actiarv to the Government of India (who has 
since died), contained in the Indian Insurance 
Year Book, 1935, the number of companies 
subject to the provisions of the Indian life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1912 and the 
Indian Insurance Companies Act of 1928 is 
306 of vhich 217 companies are constituted in 
India an4 149 companies are constituted outside 
India Of the 217 Indian companies, 61 are estab 
lislied in the Bombay Presidency, 41 in Bengal 
37 in the Madras Presidency, 29 in the Punjab, 14 
in Sind, 10 each in Dtlhi and the tinited rro 
vmces, 4 in Bihar, 6 in the Central Provim is, 3 in 
Ajmer Mervfara and 1 each m Burma, Assam and 
N W F P Of the 149 non Indian companies, 69 
are constituted in the United Kingdom, 30 in the 
British dominions and Colonies, 20 in the 
Continent of Lurope, 10 in the United States 
of America, 9 in Japan and 5 in Java 

Most of the Indian companies cariy on life 
assurance business only 1 hey are 105 in number 
and of the remaining 52 Indian companies, 
36 carry on life business along with other in 
finance business and 10 carry on insurance 
business othei than life 

Besides the Indian life offices, there are some 
pension funds mostly connected with Gourn 
merit offices, which are exempt from the operation 
of the Act and the Indian Post Office Insuiance 
Fund is also exempt As regards non Indian 
companies, most of them carry on insurance 
business other than life Out of the total 
number of 149 non Indian companies, 125 carry 
on insurance business other tlian life, 11 carry on 
life business only and 13 carry on life business 
along with other insurance business Of tlu latt c r 
24 companies, 16 are constituted in the United 
Kingdom, 6 in the British Dominions and Colonics 
and 1 each in Germany and hwitzeiland 

ihe total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1934 amounted to 215,001) 
policies assuring a sum of 38 crorcs and 
yielding a premium income of 2 crores, of which 
the new business done by Indian companies 
amount! d to 183 000 policies assuring a sum of 
28 crorcs and having a premium income of 
about 11 crore The share of the British com 
panies in respect of new sums assuitd is 4 crorts, 
of the Dominion and Colonial companies about 
5£ crores and of the single German company 
i crore 

The average sum assured under the new 
policies issued by Indian companies is Its 1,528 
and under those issued by uon Indian companies 
Ks 3,213 

The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1934 
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amounted to 987,000 policies assuring a total 
sum of 215 crores including reversionary bonus 
additions and having a premium income of very 
nearly 101 crores Of this the share of Indian 
companies is represented by 742,000 policies 
assuring a sum of 132 crores and having a pre 
mium income of 6 crorcs 

Most of the Indian companies now transact 
life assurance business on tho scientific principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured is not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of each year s premium income 
amongst the claims arising in that year The 
Government of India Actuary says in his latest 
annual report that the main dofect of dividing 
insurance business is that policy holders in 
each class are charged the same rate of premium 
of subscription irrespective of their age on 
admission ranging even in some cases from 
18 to 60 years Business of tins nature is 
not only unsound but is apt to lend itself to the 
practice of fraud on the part of policy holders 
and agents and later on by the company It 
has been declared to be the curse of insurance 
enterprise in India Before the Act of 1912 
was passed there were numerous companies 
which transacted life assurance business on the 
dividing plan Most of the companies which 
transacted di\ided insurance business realised 
that they could not long continue it and the 
Government Actuary in his latest report (1935) 
observes ‘It is accordingly highly essential 
that those companies which still contract this 
class of business should stop it forthwith 
Some Indian life offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly 111 British Last 
Atiica, Ceylon and Straits Settlements The 
total new sums assured by these offices outside 
India in 1934 amounted to 94 lakhs yielding a 
pit mium income of 6 lakhs and the total sum 
assured including rtveisionaiy bourns additions 
in forte at the end of 1934 amounted to 5 crores, 
lia\ing a premium intome of 25 lakhs 

The total new annuity business effected during 
1934 was foi the amount of about 22 lakhs per 
annum, of which the sluie of Indian companies 
was Its 10,000 per annum Ihe total annuity 
business remaining in force at the end oi the year 
was for the amount of 64 lakhs per annum, of 
winch the amount payable by Indian companies 
was a little over one lakh per annum 

Ihe total new sums assured by Indian Life 
Offices in 1934 amounted to nearly 29 crores and 
exceeded the preceding year s figure by over 
4 crorcs The following table shows the new 
business effected since 1925 in each year and 
the total business remaining in force at the end 
of the year 


Year 

New business 
written during 
the year 

Total business 
remaining in force at 
the end of the year 

1925 

8,15 lakhs 

47 crores 

1926 

10,35 „ 

53 „ 

1927 

12,77 „ 

60 „ 

1928 

15,41 „ 

71 „ 

1929 

17,29 „ 

82 „ 

1930 

16,50 „ 

89 „ 

1931 

17,70 „ 

98 „ 

1932 

19,60 „ 

106 „ 

1933 

24,83 „ 

119 „ 

1934 

28,92 „ 

137 „ 
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The life assurance funds increased by over 3 
crores during 1934 and amounted to nearly 
32 crores at the end of that year The average 
rate of interest earned on the life funds during 
the year was 5 per cent 

The Pott Office Insurance Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India in 1883 for the 


i benefit of the postal employees but gradially 
admission to it has been thrown open to rlmost 
all classes of Government servants wlo are 
employed on civil duties Ihe followtag are 
some of the important particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund during the thr<e years 
1933-3o — 



m 

New business effected 
during the 
year 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year 


Life 

Year 

ending 

31st 

March 

Number 

of 

policies j 

. 

Total 

sums 

assured 

Numbei 

of 

policies 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses 

Total 

income 

Assurance 
' fund at the 
end of the 
year 

1933 

4,215 

81,17,000 

81,726 

10,24,39,000 

84,24 000 

5 39,00,000 

1934 

5,292 

1,05,90,000 

87,494 

17,36,47,000 

88,43,000 

5,93,78,000 

1935 

4,835 

1,03,05,000 

80 522 

17,88,56,000 

92,83,000 

6,40,92,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
rance Business — The net Indian premium 
income of all companies under insurant e busi 
ness other than life assurance during 1034 was 
2£ crores of which tho Indnn companies share 
was r >4 lakhs and that of the non Indian com 
panies 193 lakhs The total amount is composed 
of — 

135 lakhs fiom fire 
44 lakhs from marine, and 

68 lakhs from miscellaneous lnsurmct 
business 

The Indian companies received — 

29 i lakhs from fire , 

7 g lakhs from marine, and 

17 lakhs from mist ellaneous insurance busi 
ness I his sum docs not include tlu 
premium income under business amlo 
gous to lift business tarried on by 
Jndiin companies on the dividing 
principle 


The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to40~ tioresof v huh stock ext hange 
securities form the bulk Ibese securities are 
shown in tho account at a ntt value of 27$ 
crores Mortgage, loans on polities and on 
stocks and shares are shown at r >£ crores , land 
and houst pioperty aie valued at 21/5 crore 
deposits, cash and si amps, arc shown at 12 ciore 
agents balances and other outstanding items at 
2 ci ores , and loans on personal security and 
other miscellaneous assets at 11/5 ciore 

The huge growth of Indian Insurance business 
duung recent years md various shortcomings 
which Indian insurance law is found to have in its 
provision for insuiance business regulation have 
been recognised by tht Government of India and 
by public opinion to n quire further legislation 
J Ins the Government of India have undertaken 
A Bill lor the revision and amplification of the 
existing law lias been drafted fully discussed 
with non official business opinion and passed 
thiougli its initial stages m the Indian I egisla 
turt and is expected to come on for final discus 
sion and passage there in September 1937 
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Tin gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc 
ture be ^ Federal State — nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms “Government of India ’ and ‘ Pro 
vincial Governments * to describe them In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all 
powerful controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of liis supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India This system 
was found top heavy in the days of his succes 
sors and a continuous process of devolution 
set in In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long term contracts with j 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practical reasons, Pro 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses 
Tho reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces These con 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928 29 


But this did not end the discussion indeed 
it was only the first phase A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way The 
Gov ernment of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in 
come and customs The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor In response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition At the same time the Provinces are con 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets 

A Review 

The financial organisation was, of course 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
Table Conference A sub committee of the 
federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub committee s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it But in 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows — 

Federal 

Excue on Tobacco — The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue 
I here is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator* and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
I continues to be so largely carried on in small 
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establishments and even as a domestic industry 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India The difficulties in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
thi^ In the near future 

Excise on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump 
tion, would be about 3 erores, of which at least 
2 50 erores would be raised in British India 

Other Excises — It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation 

Monopolies — We have examined the 
suggestion made at the Round 1 able Conference 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopoly s Prom the fiscal 
point of \iew it is only in \erv special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising re\enuo 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commoditv 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage The manufacture of arms 
and explosives which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly is alreadv subjt ct to 
licencel Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical 

Commercial Stamps — In the Peel Report it 
was observed that There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past, 
but no definite recommendation was made 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure 

In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 

Corporation Tax — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 


the States on the same basis as the present 
super tax on companies in British India the 
yield at present would be negligible 

Provincial 

Taxation of Tobacco — We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to Impose 
a general federal excise This distinction Is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypothesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult if not impossible, until manufac 
ture becomes more highly industrialised , and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enible ns to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue 

Succession Duties — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties and the attempt was unsuc 
eessfnl We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla 
lion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future 

Terminal Taxes — Wo have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
We are not prepared to regard terminal taxes 
as a normal souice of revenue 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes — We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do the more limited question of *' the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes * 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating In the Province 
concerned There will presumably be no diffl 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian Income tax 
law and practice 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
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and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
eithei section of his income , and we doubt 
whether any provision neod be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration incomo not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co operation of the other Government 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation 

Niemeyer Report 

A necessary preludo to the introduction ot 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa 
tion and prospects of India Tho investigation 
wis carried out by Sir Otto Niemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1 936 The 
Report proposed Immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions and partlv in the form of cancella 
tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
121 per cent of the jute tax 

Annual cash subventions are as follows 
To tho U P Rs 25 lakhs for 5 yearR only, 
to Assam Rs 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs 40 lakhs, 
to the N W F Province Its 100 lakhs (sub 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Rs 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years 

The total approximate annual relief in lakhs 
aimed at by Mr Otto Niemeyer is as follows — 
Bengal Rs 75, Bihar Rs 25, O P Rs 15, Assam 
Rs 45, N W f Province Rs 110, Orissa 
Rs 50, bind Rs 105, and IJ P Rs 25, extra 
recumnt cost to the centre Rs 192 lakhs 

Orissa is to get a further non recurrent grant 
of Rs 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 
subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the 
Act The centre is to distribute the income tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the Intermediate five vears, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores 

As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income tax, Sir Otto Niemeyer recom 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 
with the Centre, while the other half should be 
distributed among the provinces on the following 
percentage division — Madras 15 Bombay 20, 
Bengal 20, U P 15, Punjab S, Bibar 10, C P 
5, Assam ?, N W 1< Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2 

Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 
part of income tax proceeds for the first five 
years from beginning of provincial autonomy 
but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy But this, he 


said, largely depended on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues His remarks 
on this point are — • 

“ The position of the railwavs is frankly 
disquieting It is not enougli to contemplate 
that in five years time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay the relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect 

* I believe that both the earlv establishment 
of effective co ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorough going 
overhaul of rail wav expenditure in itself arc 
vital elements in the whole provincial problem ' 

Railway Finance —The year 1924 25 was 
marked by a step of great importance In 
the better organisation of Indian finance As 
is explained in detail under the section Railways 
( q v ) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner It owns and operates itself a very largo 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways , it is the principal 
shareholder m other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country The effects of this were unfortunate 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, tho railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed In the report 
of a strong committee of Investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but It was carried 
out in the year 1924 25 The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance, a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues , and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent on the capital 
at charge, plus one fifth of the surplus profits 
further, If after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs 3 
crores, one third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the 
usufruct of their operation and secure 
management and development on commercial 
principles 

In the past few years, owing to the economic 
depression, the railways have been unable to 
make the contribution to general revenues 

In the Railway Budget of 1937 38 it was 
proposed that Rs 31 crores borrowed from the 
depreciation fund should be wiped out and 
that the accumulated liability of Rs 31 crores 
to general revenues should be excused 
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I RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
Important stage in the finances of India Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet Up to the outbreak of the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of windfalls ’ going to 
the avoidance of debt Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance But com 
menoing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directlv some 34 crores of rupees 
Nor was this all Whilst the military reals 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of oostly expeditions When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Watiristan, ( q v Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a aeries of very expensive roads This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post 
war period of a relaxatiou of that cloBe control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reaohed the very high figure of Rs 100 
crores This led to two results 

Retrenchment and Taxation —Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 


Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government This oommittee is generaly called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee 
It sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs 18 crores 
Financial equilibrium was established and 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24 
Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22 


In lakhs of Rupees 


Year | 

Revenue 

Ex pen 
diture 

Surplus( + ) 
Deflcit< — ) 

1921 22 

78,43 

1,06,08 

—27,05 

1922 23 

85,74 

1,00,76 

—15,02 

+2,39 

1923-24 

97,11 

94,72 

1924 25 

90,38 

90,70 

+5,68 

1925-26 

93 39 

90,08 

+ 3 31 

1926-27 

93,28 

93,28 

(b) 

1927-28 

85,55 

85,55 

(c) 

1928-29 

87,25 

87,57 

—32 (d) 
+27 

1929 30 

91,20 

90,93 

1930 31 

80 14 

91 72 

—11,58 

1931 32 

77 29 

89,04 

—11,75 

1932-33 

82,84 

81,29 

+1,55 

1933 34 

75,43 

75,43 

1934 35 

80,75 

80,39 

+36 

1935 36 

78,29 

78,29 

(ff) 

1936-37 

75,60 

77,52 

—1,92 

(Revised) 
1937 38 

77,97 

77,90 

+ 7 

(Budget) 


(a) Excludes share of additional revenue from 
import and excise duties on motor spirit pay- 
able to Road Development Fund 

(b) A surplus of 2,96 was transferred to Reve 
nue Reserve Fund 

(c) A deficit of 2,22 was met by transfer from 
Revenue Reserve Fund 

( d ) A deficit of 1,06 was met to the extent of 
74 by transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund 

(g) A surplus of 1,84 transferred to Revenue 
Reserve Fund 


II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION 


India, In common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi 
mum the following year The net result from 
the Government of India s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930 31 These 
estimates showed a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs , the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
R»8 13 56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would he added 
to the unproductive debt 


Turning to the estimates for 1931 32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs 13 16 
crores, including a drop of Rs 8 crores In Cus- 
toms and 4£ crores in Income tax The* total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs 118 lakhs This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 

S rovided for a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs the net 
eflcit would be Rs 17 24 crores To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Rs 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs 08 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, maklug a total saving of 
Rs 273 lakhs The estimated deflolt was 
reduced thereby to Rs 14 51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


The following la a summary of the estimates of ways and means in India during 1036 37 and 
1937 38 — 

( In crores of rupees ) 



Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 


1936 37 

| 1936 37 

1937 38 

Receipts 




Excess of Revenue of the Central Government over 




Expenditure charged to Revenue 

31 38 

29 16 

30 59 

1 reasury Bills issued (net) 

11 00 

— 2 44 

4 00 

Unfunded Debt incurred — 




(a) Post Office Cash Certificates (net) 

— 50 

— 75 

—1 50 

(b) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) 

8 2j 

7 50 

8 00 

(c) Other SavingB Bank deposits (net) 

(> 65 

0 16 

4 21 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt 

3 00 

3 00 

3 00 

Railway Depreciation Fund 

2 84 

5 80 

6 59 

Posts and Telegraphs Renewals Reserve Fund 

14 

— 01 

05 

Discount Sinking Fund 

67 

67 

70 

Defence Re a erve Fund 

— 82 

01 

—1 42 

Rc venue Reserve Fund 



—1 84 

Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) 

49 

2 50 

1 64 

Total Receipts 

63 10 

0 

00 

54 02 

Disbursements 




Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue — 



90 

(a) State Railways 

1 53 

- 50 

63 

( b ) Posts and Telegraphs 

42 

45 

57 

(c) Other items 

73 

1 67 





11 

Permanent Debt discharged 

20 

31 

34 

< ivil Aviation 

48 

30 


Economic development and improvement of rural 




areas 

9 r > 

95 

80 

Broadcasting 


— 17 

18 

Development in tribal areas on the North West 




Frontier 


— 02 

05 

Sind and Orissa Buildiners 


43 


tund for reconstruction of Earthquake damage 




( Bihar) 

70 

1 00 


Post Office Cash Certificate Bonus Fund 

1 00 

95 

i 51 

Payment to Reserve Bank for surplus silver 



6 00 

Loans by the Central Government — 




(a) To Provincial Loans Fund or Provincial 




Governments 

3 98 

2 22 

—1 60 

(6) Other Loans 

50 

— 66 

—1 10 

Remittances between England and India — 

— 03 

58 

* —3 25 

Transfers through the Reserve Bank (net) 

54 64 

54 .9 

47 45 

Balance of Provincial Governments 

—1 98 

65 

10 60 

Total Disbursements 

63 12 

61 95 

62 19~~ 

Net Disbursements 

02 

10 37 

8 17 

New Loan 


12 01 


Reduction ( + ) or increase ( — ) of cash balance 

+ 02 

—1 64 

+ 8 17 

Opening Balance 

12 51 

14 52 

16 16 

Closing Balance 

12 49 

16 16 

7 99 
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Supplementary Budget — It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill He 
proposed to deal with the situation on three 
distinct lines, hi stly, to reduce expenditure, 
secondly, to impose an emergency cut in salaries 
and thirdly, to impose fresh taxation 

The 1932 33 Budget — Presenting the 1932 33 
budget on March 7tn, 1932, the linance Member 
explained that the circumstances wore somewhat 
unusual The supplementary bud got had been 
Introduced only six months earlier He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in Septembor 1931 

Th* 1933 34 Budget — In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years He 
estimated the general position for 1931 34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad 

The 1934-35 Budget — In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934 35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs 153 lakhs 

Changes in Duties — The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar 

Silver— A reduction in the silver import by J 
2J annas to 6 annas per ounce 

Export Duty on Hides — 1 he export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934 35 budget 

Excise on Matches — Announcing that the 
Government mteuded to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Brovin 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
Imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs 2 4 0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India 

Posts and Telegraphs — Favourable changes 
in postal and telegraph charges were 
announced — 

The 1935-36 Budget — This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Rs 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction 

Silver — The silver duty was reduced to 
2 annas an ounce 

Export Duty on Skins — The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished 

Reduction of Taxes on Income — “ We 

still have ” said the Finance Member,” Rs 1,42 
lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to 
do this in accordance with the pledge of my 
predecessor in which he said Relief must 
come first in restoring the emergence cuts in pay 
and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income tax now to be imposed ’ 

** Although the tax on smaller Incomes was 
not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, come 
within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on income tax and 
super tax together The removal of the surchar 


ges altogether would cost Rs 3,34 lakhs a year 
while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000 would cost a further 
Rs 75 lakhs Clearly with a surplus of Rs 1,42 
laklis only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi surcharge but what we 
can do is to reduce them by one third and this 
is what I in fact propose The cost will be 
Rs 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
nominal surplus of Rs 6 lakhs” 

Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus — The surplus 
for 1914 35 turned out to be much larger than 
originally budgeted, totalling Rs 389 lakhs 

‘After out of this sum ', the Mnanco Member 
said, 4 these special grants have been made 
there should remain a balance of Rs 2,04 lakhs 
A large part of this sum I propose to put aside 
for two themes which it was provisionally 
decided to finance from capital These are the 
civil aviation programme, which is expected 
to cost Rs 93 lakhs, and the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about 
Rs 36 lakhs The remainder of the surplus 
amounting to Its 75 lakhs will now go as an 
additional allotment for the reduction of debt 
and this concludes the disposal of the sums 
which we expect to ha\e m hand on the 
31st March next 

Revenue in 1935-36 — t oncerning the revenue 
foi 1935 36 the Imanie Member said 

The total revenue, excluding Railways may 
be at Rs 90,1 9 lakhs or Rs 81 lakhs less than 
the revised estimate for the current year ” 

Customs, etc — “Here I estimate for Rs 51,92 
lakhs altogether or an increase of Rs 75 lakhs 
over the revised figuies lor the current year 
Dio main variations are a decline of Rs 2 crores 
on the import duty on sugar combined with 
increases of Rs 35 lakhs on the sugar excise 
of Rs 05 lakhs on the match excise and of 
Rs 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol ” 

1935-36 Expenditure — ‘ Expenditure as a 
whole, again tvcluding Railways stands at 
Rs 88 09 lakhs showing an increase of Rs 9G 
lakhs which is of course almost entirely due 
to the rest oration of the pay cut ' 

Defence — “The Defence Budget shows an 
increase leaving out of account the pay cut, 
of Rs 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this 
year but the partial restoration by His Majesty s 
Government of the pay cuts of British soldiers 
which has necessarily to be applied to British 
soldiers on the Indian establishment, accounts 
for Rs 5 lakhs of this The purely nominal 
increase of Rs 2 lakhs which remains conceals 
however a considerably increased provision for 
necessary service s and re equipment whipk had 
to be postjxmed during the financial 
emergency ” 

Reduction of Debt —‘‘There is only one 
other item which I wish specifically to mention 
at this stage and that is the provision lor the 
reduction and avoidance of debt As Hon ble 
Members are aware, our revised estimates for 
1933 34 and those for the current financial year 
included only Rs 3 crores for this purpose 
It is of course a matter of common knowledge 
that 60 per cent of the Government of India 
debt is attributable to the Railways and it 
seems to me that it would be imposing too heavy 
'a burden on the general Budget to revert to 
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the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior 
to 1934-35 before the Railways have resumed 
the practice of making a contribution to the 
General Revenues I therefore accept a s reasonable 
for the time being the provision of Its 3 crores 
now prevailing but I should like to make it 
clear that, in my view, an increased provision 
for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on 
any contribution from the Railways in the 
future 

Decision — The Finance Bill was subjected 
to a protracted debate in the Legislative 
Assembly 

On April 5, His FiXcellency the Viceroy 
returned the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the recommendation that it should be passed in 
the original form This the Assembly declined 
to do by rejecting the Finance Member's motion 
for the restoration of the salt duty to Re 1 4, 
by 64 votes to 41 

The Finance Bill was thereupon certified by 
the President and sent to tho Council of State in 
its original form 

The 1936-37 Budget — In opening the 1936 
37 budget the Finance Member announced that 
the final accounts for 1934 35 had exceeded the 
anticipated surplus of Rs 327 lakhs and had 
actually provided a surplus of Rs 4,95 likhs 
The revised forecast for 1935 36 also anticipated 
a surplus of Rs 242 lakhs lor 1930 37 the 
revenue expected was Rs 87,3 > lakhs 

Customs, etc — Here the receipts are esti- 
mated at Rs 54 82 lakhs This figure presumes 
a deterioration of Rs 1,60 lakhs under the import 
duty on sugar and an all round improvement 
of Rs 1,71 lakhs under oth< 1 heads 

Expenditure —Tho total figure for expendi 
ture exclusive of Railways is Rs 85,30 lakhs 
showing an increase of Rs 1,20 lakhs over the 
current year s revised estimate 

Defence — The Defence Budget stands at 
the figure of Rs 45 45 lakhs Of this, however, 
Rs 60 lakhR is a special provision for the recons 
truction of Quetta and tho replacement of 
mditary stores < onsumed in connection with the 
earthquake The ordinary Budget is therefore 
Rs 44,85 lakhs of which Rs 18 lakhs is for new 
measures The total figure for the present year 
is Rs 44,98 lakhs but this includes Rs 34 lakhs 
for Indian Military Service Family Pensions 
which, a« I explained in dealing with the interest 
heads, is omitted from the Defence budget of 
next year The comparable figures for the two 
years are therefore Rs 44,64 lakhs and Rs 
44,85 lakhs The real Increase is thus Rs 21 
lakhs and this is more than accounted for by 
two items Rs 5 lakhs represents the restora 
tion of the remaining half of the cut in pay of 
British soldiers which was not budgetted for in 
1935 36 and Rs 20 lakhs on increased provision 
for ordnance stores 

In regard to the latter I must reiterate the 
warnings which have been given in this connec 
tion in recent years that the present budget 
figures do not represent a new permanent low 
level of Defence expenditure The surplus 
stocks of ordnance stores the existence of which 
in the past has tended to keep down the budget 
are approaching exhaustion and the time has 
now come at which expenditure under tiiis head 
must inevitably rise 


Revenue, — The estimated revenue for 1936 37 
was given in the budget speech as Rs 87,35 
lakhs 

The Finance Member then announced that the 
remaining sum of Rs 1,97 lakhs from 1935 36 
would be transferred to a revenue reserve fund 
to help out the finances of the first year of Pro 
vincial Autonomy Of the surplus for 1936 37 
he said 

The most insistent demand with which I am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the 
emergency taxes upon income, and the House 
knows there exist certain pledges upon this 
subject given by my predecessor The com 
plete removal of the present surcharge of one 
sixth on income tax and supertax would cost 
Rs 2,76 lakhs per annum, while the abolition of 
the tax on incomes between Rs 1,000 and Rs 
2 000, which, as I said last year, must also be 
included in the emergency class, would cost 
Rs 4 7 lakhs It is obvious that, if we are limited 
to surrendering no more than Rs 2 crores yearly 
wo cannot meet the demand for the abolition In 
full But we can go a good way towards it, 
and we propose to abolish the tax on lower 
incomes and to halve the present surcharge, 
leaving it in future at one twelfth In other 
words, we shall, in tho last two years, have 
removed s ur charges on income tax and supertax 
by two thirds The cost of the proposed reduc 
tion is Rs 1,85 lakhs and the surplus for 1936 37 
is reduced to Rs 20 lakhs accordingly 

With no more than Rs 20 lakhs left In hand, 
we can clearly make no further substantial cut in 
taxation, and we propose therefore, to make a 
postal concession which though inexpensive, 
will, we believe, be generally welcomed, if not 
gratefully received This is the increase in 
weight of the one anna letter from half to one 
tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional 
half anna for every additional tola It will cost 
Rs 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all but 
Rs 2 lakhs of the expected surplus on the Posts 
and Telegraphs budget 

The 1937-38 Budget — Shortly the story of 
the 1937 38 Budget speech was that for the 
year about to close an anticipated surplus 
of Rs 6lakhshad turned into a deficit of Rs 197 
lakhs This disappointment was largely due 
to smaller receipts from customs and income tax 
For the year about to open it was shown that 
it was necessary to fill up a gap of Rs 158 lakhs, 
which would have been Rs 342 lakhs except 
for an amount availablo m the revenue reserve 
fund 

Custom* — The budget estimate is Rs 44,60 
lakhs against tho current years revised of 
Rs 46 73 lakhs, in other woids, a decrease of 
Rs 2,07 lakhs If, however, the loss of Rs 4,20 
lakhs due to the sepa ration of Burma, is excluded 
the estimate for next year provides for an 
improvement over tho current years revised 
forecast of Rs 2,19 lakhs, which is distributed 
over a large number of items 

Expenditure —The total figure for expen- 
diture, excluding Railways, is Rs 83,41 lakhs 
or Rs 8 lakhs more than the revised estimate for 
the current year But as the two constitutional 
changes are expected to produce an increase 
of Rs 42 lakhs there is really a net reduction 
of Rs 34 lakhs over the remainder of the field 
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Interact — Interest payments show a net 
reduction of about Its 87 lakhs, largely due to a 
considerable diminution in '* Bonus on Post 
Office Cash Certificates ' There is also a saving 
due to the repayment of the 5$ per cent sterling 
loan, but the main benefit of this accrues to 
the Railways and other borrowers The 
separation of Aden will produce a saving of 
Its 20 lakhs a year which accrues to theDefence 
Budget 

Defence — -The Defence Estimates total 
Its 44,62 lakhs Of this Its 43 87 lakhs relates 
to ordinary expenditure and Its 75 lakhs to 
expenditure on the rebuilding of Quetta 

Changes — The changes proposed by the 
Budget are as shown in the Finance Bill The 
object of this Bill is to continue for a further 
period of one year certain duties and taxes 
imposed under the Indian Finance Act of 
1936, which would otherwise cease to have 
effect from April 1, 1937, and to increase import 
and excise duties on silver and sugar 

Clause 2 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing pro 
visions regarding salt duty The duty of 
Bs 14 per maund of salt remains liable to an 
additional duty imposed under section 5 of the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) 
Act of 1931 

Clause 3 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on khandsan sugar from ten annas 

General Statement of the 


per cwt to Its 1 6 per cwfc , and on sugar other 
than khandsan or palmyra from Rs 1-5 per 
cwt to Rs 2 per cwt 

Clause 4 provides for an increase in the import 
duty (1) on sugar from Rs 9 10 per cwt to 
the rate at which the excise duty is for the 
time being leviable on sugar other than khandsan 
or palmyra plus Rs 7 4 per cwt and (2) on 
silver from two annas an ounce to three annas 
an ounce 

Clause 5 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on silver corresponding to the 
increase in import duty 

Clause 6 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the present inland 
postage rates with the following alterations 

(1) Book pattern and sample packets — • 
The present rate is nine pies for the first five 
tolas and six pies for every additional five 
tolas It is proposed to reduce the rate to 
six pies for the first 2i tolas and three pies 
for every additional 2\ tolas 

(2) Parcels — It is proposed to eliminate the 
rate of two annas for parcels weighing 20 tolas 
so that all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less will 
be charged four annas 

Clause 7 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing rates 
of income tax and super tax 

Revenue and Expenditure 


— 

Revised Estimate, 
1936 37 

Budget Estimate, 
1937 38 


Rs 

Rs 

Revenue — 



Customs and Excise 

51 22,50,000 

49,76,50,000 

Taxes on Income 

15,30,00,000 

14,30,00,000 

Salt 

8,85,00 000 

8,25,00,000 

Opium 

47,31 000 

49,52,000 

Other Heads 

96,65,000 

94,04,000 

Total-Principal Heads 

76,81,46,000 

73,75,06,000 

Railways Net Receipts (as per Railway Budget) 

31,66,55,000 

30,13,74,000 

Irrigation Net Receipts 

29,000 

1,01,000 

Posts and Telegraphs Net Receipts 

86,76,000 ! 

76,98,000 

Interest Receipts 

61,37,000 

71,35,000 

Civil Administration ! 

91 87,000 

91,73,000 

Currency and Mint 

97,61,000 

1,06,49,000 

Civil Works 

33,12,000 

34,71,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,66,92,000 

1,41,51,000 

Defence Services 

5,12,1,0000 

5,22,10,000 

Provincial Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust 
mcnt8 between Central and Provincial Govern 
ments 

Extraordinary Items 

20,000 

5,07,20,000 

Total Revenue 

1,18,98,25,000 

1,19,41,88,000 

Deficit 

1,92,03,000 


Total 

1 20,90,28,000 

1,19,41,88 000 
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— 

Revised Estimate, 
1936 37 

Budget Estimate, 
1937 38 

Expenditure— 

Rs 

Rs 

Direct Demands on the Revenue 

Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenue 
Railways Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 
per Railway Budget) 

Irrigation 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Debt Services 

Civil Administration 

Currencjrand Mint 

Civil Works 

Miscellaneous 

Defence Services 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments 

Extraordinary Items 

4.18.31.000 
58,000 

31.06.55.000 
5,54 000 

83.70.000 

12.66.03.000 

11.05.73.000 

36.89.000 
2,50,97 000 

3.94.83.000 

50.57.10.000 

2.77.57.000 

26.48.000 

3.83.89.000 
36,000 

29.98.92.000 
11, 3d, 000 
79,80,000 

14.12.22.000 

10.42.79.000 
34,00,000 

2 87,23,000 

3.83.14.000 

49 83,92,000 

3.15.90.000 
1,19,000 

Total Expenditure Charged to Revenue 

1,20,90,28,000 

1,19,34,71,000 

Surplus 


7,17,000 

Total 

1,20,90,28,000 

1,19,41 88,000 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system In India has operated from time imme- 
morial It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent On strict theoretical grounds, ex 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator The 
former gives protection and legal security The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“ Settlement ” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti 
vator The Permanent Settlement was intro 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century It had the 
etfect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudb since 1859 It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras 


Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments Is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India Each 
villago area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu 
pant does not enjoy these advantages The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachev's India 
(levised edition, 19J1) — "He has to deter 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work The estabiishhment of agricultural de- 
partments aud other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer 8 Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements 
All the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
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assessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
In binding and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts It is the duty 
of the Settlement Offlcei to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The Intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists ’ 

The Two Tenures 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant holdings 
and landlord holdings, or Ryotwar i and Zemin- 
dan tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot 
war! tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct in Zemtndan tracts the land 
lord pays on a rental assessment In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area lhis latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwaii tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreemeent with very 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the who’e of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by unearned incre- 
ment ’ The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess 
ment is now accepted by the Government and . 
provided for in definite rules 

Incidence of the Revenue j 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies s 
according to the nature of the settlement, the , 
class of tenure, and the character and circuin 1 
stances of the holding Under the Permanent i 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather ( 
less than £3,000 000 from a total rental esti t 
mated at £12,000,000 Under Temporal y l 
Settlements, 50 percent of the rental in the i 
case of Zemindan land may be regarded as I 
virtually a maximum demand In some parts < 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per [ 
cent and only rarely is the proportion of one- i 
half the rental exceeded In regard to Ryot c 
wan tracts it is impossible to give any figure c 
that would be generally representative oi the c 
Government s share But one-fifth of the e 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 1 
which the incidence of the revenue charge s 


i varies greatly About sixteen years ago the 
1 Government of India were invited in an infill 
3 entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
r gross produce as the maximum Government 
l demand In reply to this memorial and other 
f representations the Government of India 
i (Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu 
i tion in defence oi their Land Revenue Policy. 

» In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact ' and the average rate is everywhere 
1 on the down grade " This Resolution, to- 
, gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
. ernments on which it was based, was published 
, as a volume , it is still the authoritative expo 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
! Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
, established by this Resolution the following 
, points are noted — (1) In Zemindan tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess 
' (2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords , (31 in Ryotwan tracts 
the policy of long term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap 
ened , (4) local taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome , (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra 
dually, and not per taltum , (t) greater elasti 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people, (c) a more general resort to reduction 
of assessments in cases of local deterior 
ation 

Protection of the Tenants 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, vanouB Acts have beeD 
passed from time to time to protect the in 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his eBtate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation tjy 
his heirs The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legls 
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latton affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time In other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above) 
so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack 
rented impoverished, and oppressed " 

Government and Cultivator 
While the Government thus interferes be 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul 
tivator is one of generosity Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov 
ernment In the Administration Report ol 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated — ” Ihe 
Survey Depaitment has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual 
whereas under a Zemwdan or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, howevei 


EXCISE 

The Excise revenue In British India is deriv 
e j from the manufacture and sale of intoxlcat 
ing liquors, hemo drugs, toddy and opium It Is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spin 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con 
sumed are country spirit , fermented palm juice, 
beer made from grain , country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops In the area farmed and the establishment 
of an improved Out Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liqiior traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still 
head duty principle nor to insiBt upon a stan 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete 


much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years' leases ’ On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini 
mum of time and procedure In the coffee* 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry 

Land revenue Is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungxebe 
from a much smaller Empire 

Ihe literature on the BQbject is considerable 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information — *' Land Reve 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing; , 
Baden Powell s " I, and Systems of British 
India ’ Sir John Strachey's " India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co ) , M Joseph ChaiUev s * Adminis 
trative Problems of British India” (Mac- 
millan & Co 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government 


There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor In 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands The introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous Dative pot stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
theu In force began to be collected into Cen 
tral Government enclosures called Distil 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision , 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still head duty on every gallon Issued 
from the Distillery Under Distillery arrange 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, irn 
proved distribution and vend arrangements 
Various Systems 

The Out Still System may be taken to in- 
( lude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still head duty Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First farms of largo tracts, Second farms 
of smaller areas , Third farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area , Fourth farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis 
tilling and the like The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
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always everywhere identical in details Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture The right of 
vend is separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease 

Reforms 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905 06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ 
ately disposed of This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920 21 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons 
10 per cent is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920 21 This is the moat important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue Is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation Country brands of rum, and so called 


brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out m the 
Customs Tariff (q v) It can only be sold under 
a license 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured In considerable quantities at 
Baroda 

The base used is the Mhowra flower It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates 

Drugs — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forma an 
active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bondod Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before Issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922 

Opium — Opium Is consumed in all provln 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
In the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
In the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation 

The revenue from opium Is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro 
vlncial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1926 In no case are 
exports permitted without an import Certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 bv 
10 per cent annually in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
pjovince to Province 
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SALT, 


« 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
supply , rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab , brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
ondensed on the borders of the lesser Itann of 
Cutch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
an i at the mouth of the Indus 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
lrom the Sambhar Lake where brme is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat In the Ram 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product Is known as Baragara 
salt Important works for the manufacture ot 
that salt wore opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923 In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
lot into shallow pans on the sea coast and eva 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture oi 
sea salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, Is imported 'rom 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras 

Broadly, one half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 


remainder under license and excise systems 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
aud Industry Department In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments Special treaties 
with Native States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India, excent from the Portu 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs In 1903 , it was reduced to 
Rs 2 , in 1905 to Rs 1 8 0 , in 1907 to Re 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs 1 4-0 The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903 1 908 In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs 2 8 In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re 14 0 The duty remained 
at Rs 1 4 0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem 
ber 1931 It was raised to Rs 19 0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise dutv and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a tempoiary additional customs duty 
of 4 i annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas In April 1936 the 
import duty was reduced to lfr annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained tho 
same 


CUSTOMS, 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
tbe country Before the Mutiny they were 
live per cent , in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some caseB 20 per cent In 1875 they were 
reduced to five per cent , but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882 Ihe 
continued fall in exchange compelled the Govern 
inent of India to look for fresh sources of revenue 
and in 1894 five per cent duties were reimpoaed 
The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur 
banee set lip by the war 
The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced 


The Senior Collectors were Covenanted CivI 
bans specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Servico In 
1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
atlthe principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) time are ordinarily 
reserved for Members of the I C S ( x e ** Co 
venanted Civilians* ) The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two wayB (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
cies, and ( b ) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan 
cies There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as tho Provincial 
Customs Service These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov 
ornment sense of the word) service The “sub 
ordinate *’ staff is recruited entirely la India 


INCOME TAX 


The income tax was first imposed In 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny It wa° 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 
little more than 9|d in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Many 
ebap^es have from time to time been made io 


the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in tbe Act of 1886 This Imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted On 
Incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards tt fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about. 
6|d in tbe pound , on incomes between 500 and 
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2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about fid in the pound In Ma r ch 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees The income tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general Beale of 
increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 


arising out of war conditions 
Since then the process has been almost contl 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue The last revision was 
in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 
when the scale was fixed as follows — 


(RATES OF INCOME TAX ) 

A In the case of every individual , Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association 
individuals not being a registered firm or company — Rate 

(1) When the total income is less than Rs 2,000 ( Vide Footnote ) 

(2) When the total income is Rs 2,000 or upwards, but is less Six pies in the rupee 

than Rs 5,000 

(3) When the total income Is Rs 5,000 or upwards, but is less 

than Rs 10,000 

( 4) When the total income Is Rs 10,000 or upwards, but Is less 
than Rs 15,000 

When the total income is Rs 15,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and four pies in 
than Rs 20,000 

When the total income is Rs 20,000 or upwards, but is less 
than Rs 30,000 


Nine pies in ther upee 
One anna In the rupee 


( 5 ) 

(«) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(») 
B 


the rupee 
One anna and seven pies In 
the rupee 


When the total income is Rs 30,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and eleven pies in 


than Rs 40,000 


the rupee 


When the total income Is Rs 40,000 or upwards, but is less Two annas and one put In 


than Rs 100,000 
When the total Income Is Rs 100,000 or upwards 


the rupee 
Two annasa nd two pies in 
the rupee 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee 


In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income 

N H — Additional tax (Sur charge) for the financial year — 

1931 32 at 12J per cent 

and 

1932 33 at 25 per cert 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of incomo between Rs 1000 
to Rs 1,999 


Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Rs 1 000 to Rs 1,999 for the year 1931 32 and 

Tax at 4 pies for the year 19 12 13 on the same income 

The surcharge was continued in tho budget of 1-933 34, as resolved by the assembly the rate or in 
tome between Rs 1,000 and Rs 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies The surcharge continued In 
1934 35 

By the 1935 36 budget the surcharge and the rate on incomes between Rs 1,000 and Rs 2,000 
w s reduced by one third By the 1936 37 budget the surcharge was reduced by a further 
third and the tax on incomes below Rs 2,000 abolished 


RATES OF SUPER-TAX 


In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income — 

(1) In the case of every company — 

(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such 
excess 

1 6 ) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess — 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

( i ) in respect of the first forty five thousand rupees 
of such excess 

(ti) for every rupee of the next twenty five thousand 
rupees of such exoess 

(fi) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company — 

(t) for every rupee ot the first twenty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(li) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company 

({) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(u) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of Buch excess 


Rate 

Nil 

One anna in the rupee 

One anna and three pies In 
the rupee 

Nil 


Nine pies in the rupee 

One anna and three pies in 
the rupee 


One anna and nine pies in 
the rupee 

Two annas and three pies in 
the rupee 
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RATES OF SUPER TAX— contd 

Two annas and nine pies in 
the rupee 

Three annas and three pies In 
the rupee 

Ihree annas and nine pies in 
the rupee 

Four annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

ltAir 
Nil 

Four annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

Five annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

Five annas and mne pies in 
the rupee 

Six annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

The hsad of the Income Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor General in Council The rest of the income tax Btaff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him His power of appoint 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) 1 subject to the control of the Governor General in 

Council,* but the Gove r nor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government 
The estimated yield of Income tax in 1936 37 is Rs 17,60 lakhs 

INCOME TAX REPORT 


(in) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(w) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 

rupees of such excess 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(vi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

RATrs OF Stjr*R TAX 

(m) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(i in) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

C ix ) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess 


Important recommendations are made in the 
Report that was published late in 1936 of the 
in\( stigation ordered in October 1935 of the 
Indian income tax system 

The investigation was made by Khan Bahadur 
7 B Vachha, CIE, Commissioner of Income 
Tix in Bombay, and Messrs C W AucrR and 
S T Chambers, of the British Inland Ri venue 
Department 

r lhc investigators had to report upon the 
system in all its aspects, the incid< nee of the 
tax and the efficiency of its administration 
Uiey made an extensive tour throughout 
Bntibh India, and leeeived written representa 
tions from numerous public bodies 

Ihe Report covers a wide field and makes 
numerous rccommi ndations Among the most 
important is that tho post of a Chief 
( ommissioner of Income Tax should be created 
for the eo ordination of administration of 
income tax throughout British India Other 
important recommendations are that all 
issessments should be subject to appeal , that 
Assistant Commissioners with appellate juris 

HISTORY OF 

Ihe Indian mints were closed to the un 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26tn June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced bv Gov 
eminent rupees The re-cotnage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898 In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees but In the following year it seemed "that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver reimred, and paying for it mainly with 

24 


diction should be relieved of all administra 
tivo duties , and that for second appeals an 
All India tubunal consisting ot six persons, 
with a jurisdiction replacing that of the High 
Courts, should be up 

Income tax officers arc criticised for not 
showing enough consideration for the con- 
venience of taxpayers but on the other hand 
taxpayers themselves are found to be unpunctual 
and negligent There arc criticisms of adminis 
trative methods, but it is emphasised, on the 
other hand, that evasion of taxis all too common 
In this connection it is recommended that a 
statutory obligation should b< placid upon every 
pi rson m receipt of an incomt of taxable amount 
to mike a return Important recommendations 
ar< also made in connection with foreign incomes, 
agrii ultural income, leave salarii s the adoption 
of the slab systim instc id of tho step system 
partnerships, Hindu undividid families, 
computation of incomi , thi income of wives, 
allowances for machinery depreciation, ‘ carry- 
forward of busini ss losses, legal avoidance of 
tax, and double taxation reliif 

THE COINAGE 

the gold accumulated In the Paper Currency 
Reser\e In that and th* following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 croresof 
rupees in the jear ending the Slst March 1910 
Including the rupees Issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States From the profit accruing to Govern 
ment on the coinage It was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the rno^t effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, Instead of 
being invested in gold securities The Gold 
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Reserve Fund was then named the Gobi Stan 
dard Reserve It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways 

Gold 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891 92 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay It stated — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly* («) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comity with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans 
mission of specimen coins to England or other 
wise and ( b ) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870 Pending the completion of the arrange 
ments at the Branch, Iloyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of those 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint I he actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur 
mg the year This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government 
sterling, for Immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London A 
rate of one shilling and five paice fort} uiDe 
sixty fourths was notified as Government s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 hut the buying and Bolling 
rates for sterling are still maintained 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6 000 ounces of raw gold 


Silver 


The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are — 


— 

FINE 

Silver 

grains 

ALLOY 

grains 

Total 

grams 

Rupee 

165 

15 

L80 

Half rupee 

82* 

7* 

90 

Quarter rupee or 4 
anna piece 

41* 

3| 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2 anna piece 

20| 

1* 

22* 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver 
One shilling = 80,^ grains of fine silver 
One rupee = shillings 2 0439 


Copper and Bronze 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835 It was as follows - 

Grains 

troy 


Double pice or half anna 200 

Pice or quarter anna 100 

Half-pice or one eighth of an anna 50 

Pie being one third of a pice or one 
twelfth of an anna 33* 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows — 

Standard Diameter 
weight in in milli 
grains troy metres 

Pice 75 25 4 

Half pice 37* 21 15 

Pie 25 17 45 

Nickel 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin It was directed that the nickel 
one anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued The notification also pre 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 8 millimetres The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 , and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1919 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation 
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The Currency System. 

I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ird of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of n w and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the sunply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily recc ded in 
value The result was that the gold value of 
the mpee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government 1 he Govern 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay ment for stores required for State enter 
prises As the rupee fell m its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay 
ments rose The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
thal it migl t be called upon to raise a sum in 
mpees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
i upee for the purposes of exchange 


Closing the Mints — The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report if 
commonly called the Herschell Report It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un 
restricted coinage of silver This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of Its silver content Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation Rupees romain 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value tor all internal transactions 
Since Government refused and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ce s led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise Bv 
1898 It had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve These purposes having 
been attained a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry l owler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it wa3 called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy 


II THE NEW 


Ihe Fowler Committee rejected the proposa 
to re open the Mints to the free coinage of silver 
J hey proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in Indie that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold , 
fo that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standaid 
supported by a gold currency Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
Tndia to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
stil 1 possible for the rate of exchange to f al 1 To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside In a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees wasapproxim&tely elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider 
able , they were to have been kept in gold , so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange 


STANDARD. 

A 16 pence Rupee — Hie Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommend a 
tionB of the Fowler Committee , actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice 'Ihe offl 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and fou-- 
pence Ihe sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India 
But after a first attempt when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort w is made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency The gold mint was not set up The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities liiese practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India which at the tune amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year These 
arc met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills That is to say, the Secretary of 8tate 
acting on behalf of the Government of India 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
ci edits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy oi encouraging an active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one eighth — thatts to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in tne Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces 

Sterling Remittance — This system worked 
until 1907-08 A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ampJe But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold and was therefore not in a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency Tt had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 


for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up , meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way It was decided to sell in India a oertaiy 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty -nine thirty seconds, represent 
ing gold export point and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bills 
to the extent of between eight an i nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Thus 
were gradually evolved the mam principles of 
the Indian currency system It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov 
ereign, or one and fourpence The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
Import point by the uplimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London , it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun 
oils) at gold export point in India But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation , some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was described by one of the most 
active workers in It as a ‘ limping standard 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 


This brings us to tiie year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system Some hankered for 
h. return to the open mints , others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bv the India Office These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India , at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture , at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Ourrency Reserve from India to London , at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Ee- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees, and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation In quantities in exoess of the require 
raents of the country The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an Immense block of India's resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ 
ence was supreme The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
iu a series of articles <n The Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs 
Montagu & Co , instead of through their recog 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Curiency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman 
ship of Mr Austen Chamberlain This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee 

New Measures — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency , 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency , 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should be fixed to the 
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amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held In gold that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished , that Reverse Councils should bo sold 
on demand , that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic , and that there should bo two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
I inance Committee of the India 0 ffice The Com 
mittee dealt in conclusively with the acoumula 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being not 
guilty, but do not do it again ' They gave a 


IV CURRENCY 


passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign 


THE WAR 


I he report was in the hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war 
Somciramediatesteps were taken, like the aboli 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
(>8, 707, 000, being sold up to the end of Tanuarv 
1913 There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
croreo was taken away There was some lack 
of confluence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold, Notes to the extent of Rs 10 crores I 
were presented for encashment and the Govern 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium , confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con 
tinned strong The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti 
( Ipated by all students of the Indian currency 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
m favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries , a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver 
If we take the three years 1916 17 to 1918 19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium The disburse 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
bv December 1919 £240,000,000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities intheUnited Kingdom 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


mpees But simultaneously there was a roduc 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal The price of silver m 1915 
was 27£ pence per standard ounce In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year It was 78 pence The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore tho proven 
tion of tho rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand 

Rise in Exchange — The measures adopted 
bj the Government of India in these emergen 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance The next step was to 
raise the rate ror the sale of Council Bills so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss The 
following table shows how ratos were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence — 


Date of Introduction 


3rd January 1917 
28th August 1917 
12th April 1918 
13th May 1919 
12th August 1919 
15th September 1919 
22nd November 1919 
1 2th December 1919 


Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers 


1 n 

1 5 
1 6 
1 8 
1 10 

2 0 

2 2 
2 4 


V. THE 1919 

The effect of these measures however was to 
jcutison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


COMMITTEE. 

currency It sat I# 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year Its main recommendations 
are summarised below — 

fi) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system 
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1 he 1919 Committee 


(t<) The reduction of the fineness or weight of | 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nicxel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended 
\w\) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti 
ble cannot be entertained 
(»e) I he rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu 
ance of this benefit 

(r) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange 

(m) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration 

(cm) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control 
(iz) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling 

(z) The Btable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
Internal circulation 

(zi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue 
Buell measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills , ( b ) abstention from purchase of 
silver , (e) use of gold to meet demands for metal 
lie currency If it should be ab30lutelv neces 
eary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss 

(xti) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands , but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State Is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserve* 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, s minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India At 
present this rate will vary but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to Bell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the United 
Kingdom 

(xili) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control 

(xtv) The statutory minimum for the metal 
lie portion of the Paper Currencv Reserve should 
be 40 per cent of the gross circulation 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short dated securities, 
with not more than one year s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s to 
the rupee The depreciation which will result 
f”om this revaluation, cannot bo qiade good at 
once, but any savings resulting from th< rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of disebarg 
ing this liability in a limited number of years 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 

Minority Report — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con 
vertibility of the Note I*sue, and without debas 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi 
tutiug another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio foi the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining pnrposes with 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But In this they were not 
unanimous an important member of the Com 
mittee, Mr Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoay, appended 
a minority report In which he urged the adop 
tlon of the following course* — 

(a) The money standard in India should re 
main unaltered , that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

( b ) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by tbe public of gold bullion and gold coins 

(c) Free and unfettered ImportB and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender 
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(6) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender 

( g ) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to bo remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation 
(h) " Be verse ” drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is 329-32d The proceeds of Reverse* 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be util ised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is 43-32d per rupee 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling , that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand 
ard value, one and fourpence all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver But if the convertibility of 
therupee were to be maintained , and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the G o vernment 
(ould reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con 
elusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that poworfully Influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold 

The Report Adopted —The Currency Com- 
mittee s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
f rom fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy 

Financial Confusion — This result was 
produced by many causes It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Buis at gold export pointrin London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan 
ges were practically at two shillings gold But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchangers measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor i n the situation Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that , the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
Immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this hign rate of 
exchange , the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence 

Effect of the Rise —The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report , it is that 
a rising exchangestimulatesimports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers These began to come forward 

Difficulties Accentuated —In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
bv the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act The weak export 
trade was almost killed At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods in which textiles filled a important place 
\fterwards other forces intervened which accen 
tuated the difficulties c f the situation There 
was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton Japan 1b 
the largest buy of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilise 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition 

Confession of Failure — Government strug 
gled long against these conditions in the des 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpenoe halfpenny They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In add! 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised The biddings assumed such pro 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect 

Sterling for Gold — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com 
mitteecame at the end of June, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising It at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in 
yolved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exohange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds 
But this had l ittle practical effect The bldd ings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence or three pence below the Reverse 
Council rate This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year The 
market made its own rate , it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability 

Other Measures — Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda 
tions of the Currency Committee This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian buliionists 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender 
lag them at fifteen rupees As the gold value 
of th^se coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue Under the old law the invest 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months cur- 
rency The Invested portion of the Paper Cur 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions Further, 
In order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
Issue, power was taken to issue Rs 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills These measures, Bave the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public 

Results — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade In obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom 
mended The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin In the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade . 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it The effects on Indian business were severe 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , import 
era found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio , the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
t ouncil Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia — 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency 


VII COMMISSION OF 1925-26 


these unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol 
lowed Left alone Exchange established Itself 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im 
penal Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence 
J he Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater elasti 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
hy the Imperial Bank when there is a tight 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
Ingland The Government of India now pur 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London A notablt feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book the demand for an authorita 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert 
The personnel of the Committee was strong 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho 
ritative , a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
England In February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926 

Ihc main recommendations of this Commis 
slon are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro 
duced in order that they mav be above question — 

( l ) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the •urruicj note and tho silver 
rupee and the stability of tho currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making tho cur 
roncy directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money 

(ii) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab 
lishment of a Central Banking system 

(m) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a now organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank 

(in) Detailed r< commendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank 

(v) The outlines of a proposed chirtcr are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank 

( 1 1 ) Subject to the payment of Hmlti d 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds the balance of tho profits of the 
Reserve Bank should bo paid over to the 
Government 

(vn) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of nott issue for a period of (say) 25 years 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative Government notes 
should cease to be legil tender except at Govern 
ment Treasuries 

(vm) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council A suggestion i 1 
made as to the form of tho note 
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(M5) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan 
titles of not less than 400 fine ounces, no lirai 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required 

(x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale ot gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non monetary pur 
poses The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested 

(xx) The legal tender quality of the sov ereign 
and the half sovereign should be removed 

(xxi) Government should offer “ on tap ” 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder 

(xm) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin It 
should however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the frt e interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand 

(xxi) One rupt e notes should be re intro 
duced and si 011 d lie full legal tender 

(xv) Notes other than the one rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, 1 e , into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority 

( xin ) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 

(xtxx) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute 

(remit) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one half should be held in 
India 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 

(xx) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self liquidating trade bills and Govern 
ment of India securities The “ created * 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities witliin ten years 

(xzi) A figure of Rs 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contract!- 
bilitj the rupee circulation Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues 

( xxxi ) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 

(xxxxx) The Reserve Bank should be entrust 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working 

(xxxi) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any baHnces of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank 
! Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly 

(xxvx) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929 
and the Bank s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931 

(xxxxx) During the transition period the 
currency authority (x e , the Govtrnment until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under in obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at tin gold points of the exchange 
This obligation should be embodied in statu 
tory form, of which the outline is suggtsted 

(xxvxxx) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is 6d 

( xxxx ) Iho stamp duty 011 bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished Bill forms 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India 

(xxxx) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data 

A Minute of Dissent — Whilst aH the mem 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one ol 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis The 
conclusions to which he came were that through 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by sue 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
110 standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
ot the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
bullion Standard recommended by his col 
If agues As for the proposed Reserve Bank 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India 
I he chief point of difference with his colleagues 
w i* however the ratio 

Healing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold At that time the Government was pressed | 
to ‘-tabilisc at the then ratio and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
A rill 1925 lit declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures Proceeding to analyse the course 
of puces and wages, he combated the conclu 
sion of his colleagues that piiccs had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling md sixpence loi these reasons he 
r* commended that the rupee should be stabi 
lise d at the rato which was current for ne arly 
tvu nty years, namely one and fourpence 
His conclusions were summarised In the fol 
lowing terms — 

‘I look upon the question of the ritio in 
this Report as bung no less important thm the 
question of the standaid to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System i am convinced that 
it tiie ibsolutc necessity of the free inllow of 
old which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
md steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard propose el will he the correct one, 
md the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions I 11 the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be But 
I have very grave apprehensions tint If the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is 6 d is accepted and acted upon 
India will be fated during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
e timate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
hut may even prove disastrous Such a dis 
f urbancc and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to day But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored Until 
adjustment is complete agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it H to diy, and industiies will have to 
undeigo a painful process of adjustment un 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress but In certain cases their very existence 
And should Nature have In store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is 6 d , the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that maj seriouslj shake the confidence of the 
people In the currency system recommended ** 

A Survey — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent given above, do not howtvir convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals unbodied 
therein Those can be appreciated onlj if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys 
tem of Tndia in its various phases sir ( e 1899 This 
was dom in an article contributed to The 
Bankers * Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below Thcio is here some re treading 
of the path laid out in the ntroductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
arc to bo appreciated After describing the 
standard in foice Sir Stanley Ricd asked — 

“ What was the standard thus established 9 
It is gcncially described in Tondon as the Gold 
1 xchange Stand ird That status was never 
claimed tor it by its principal protagonist the 
lati Sir Lionel Abrahams who described it 
as a limping standard The Royal Com 
mission deelaus that ‘in tmtli in so fir as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all It 
was a standard of steillng exchange Late r 
they show that ' the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India md never haB been 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision fe>r the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of curreney Under the 
Indian system eonti action is not and never 
h is been automatic 

“However the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable prices adjusted 
themselves to the intio, Indian trade and 
industry developed Irom tlu narrow stand 
point of profit md loss, the imestment of the 
re selves instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gun to the finance 1 * 
estimated in 192 > at £17 962 400 But It 
had thicc gicat disadvantages it did not 
inspire public confidence it pi iced tho Indian 
cnricncy at the mcicy of the silver market 
winch was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it, and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks afterwards 
amalgamated in the Impel ial Bank of India 
On tliis tho Commission make 1 vtr> sugges 
tive comme nt when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen 
sions the fact remains that a lar^e measure 
of distrust in tho present system is justified by 
its imperfections 

‘ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to laise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue Wisely, it 
took the former alternative , the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Bablng 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing It is easy to be 
wise after the c\ent but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘ permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions However, this was not 
done r I he vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920 
and the two shilling rupee lias since been a legal 
fiction left free from administrative attion, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and, one shilling gold m 1921 Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards and has been 111 the neighbour 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months Hut it is not always 
realised in London that under these vidssitudes 
the Indian standaid has legally pirislnd In 
the words of the report, ihe stability of 
tho gold value of the rupee Is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government It lias to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts arc subject to no statu 
tory regulation or control * 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
tho rupco, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India to link the rupee to that standaid, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa 
tic working and stability , to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho 
rity and to fiec the Indian cuircncy and ex 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market in short, it was to establish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion 

Scheme for Gold Currency — In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis 
sion had placed before them a schemo for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a laige body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded The schemo was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it Is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member 
bir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value 

The essential features of this Scheme were 
tho undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz bars , as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation , 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount Ihe scheme involved the 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, 10 ten years , the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold , and the establish 
merit of credits in London or New York The 
cost was estimated at one and two thirds crores 
of ltipees per annum during the first five year& 
and thereafter from two thirds of a crore to 
1 12 crore 

ilils schcmi is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of tho gold demand 
arc uncertain, and tho absorption by India oi 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for tho arts, hoards, etc 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit 
the rates of int< rest, and gold places throughout 
the world Tlu reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of th( rupee and realis 1 
tion of tliis large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with seveiely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with Chun, where Indii 
still does a largo business Moreover, thi 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Its 3 crores a year 

The evidence of the highest financial authon 
ties in I ondon and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of Inch 1 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets 
however dcsiiable that reform might be in 
itself Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development 
it could hardly ho expected to provide crodits 
foi a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett s scheme, there is no doubt that 
the y were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own lecommcndations The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a euro for India s 
currency bills is therefore in large measure dm 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
I inance Authorities in that country faced them 

A Gold Bullion Standard — The cunenc> 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard They xiroposc that an 
obligation shall ho imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold i? required The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silv er rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertibk 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standaid, the Com 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in Its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard , its experience has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency eontrover 
sies it is desired to close The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country s real needs 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded 
it involves the demonetization of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But whilst it does not do these things it keeps 
the door open No one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodit d in Sir Basil Blackett s scheme 
which is full of uncertainties and risks But 
whin the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point the proposals leave India per 
fectly tree to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense 

We must, however face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standaid imposes on the 
cuirency authority in India indeed the Com 
mission do not attempt to burko it “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obllgition tbit is not, us formerly 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited Nevertheless it has been 

undertaken by every other countiy that has 
adopted an effective gold standard and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour 
oes in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation with the meusim s of fortification, 
and at the time , which wt specify ’ It is impor 
tant therefore to examine the rescr\es and 
the procedure thereat 

The reserves held for the purpose ot main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two 
fold — tiie Paper Currency Kescive ami the Gold 
Standard Reserve I heir constitution on April 
*10, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows — 


Paper Currency lieserve 

Rs (rorts 

Silver coin 

77 0 

Silver bullion 

7 7 

Gold coin and bullion 

22 3 

Rupee securities 

57 1 

Sterling securities 

21 0 


185 1 


80 ^ 60111 an< * bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee ) 


The Gold Standaid Reserve amounts at present 
to £40 000 000 invested in Gold and In British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions The Paper Currency 
Reserve is tha backing for the Note Issue The 
Gold Standard Reserve accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee In prictice their 
action Is closely Interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission s proposals 
are adopted The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall hi amalgamat 
ed Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed bv statute , that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the Ideal , and that the holding of gold which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent should be 
raised to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent in ten years Generally they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold bolding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise , an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Rt port with U gmlativt authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs 

The Ratio — The majority of the Commis 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordis being the 
only dissentient recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rat< corre 
sponding to an exchange rate ofon< shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee Round this point con 
troversy in India will bo concentrated it is 
worth while to refresh our mi morn s of the 
history of the ratio The lowlir Committee 
recommended that the rupu should lie perma 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification The 
rupee was substantially steady it this point 
until August 1917 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be 
and usually is, regardtd as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern 
ment of India might have avoided this mca 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him Tn the cirt umstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible which during the war 
would have been disastrous T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling , 
in Ocober, 1924 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and lias rc 
mained there 

It is not, I tldnk, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four 
the permanent standard might have been re 
established without undue disturbance Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issin 
in this regard as a fait accompli , achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the I 
opportunity of restoring tho permam nt ratio | 
of one and four w vs not seized when it offered 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a I 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in tho 
legal standard of money payments If this 
had been done the Commission s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
In India as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission s basic recommenda 
fcion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic ih action, with the 
coalescence of tho currency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commls 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust 
ment with those in the world at large and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
Is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage Sir Pur 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence no 
ratio could be operative for over & year without 
inducing this result But it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


Western India, are not complete In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency 

Here, it seems to me, tho decisive factor Is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence There is no half way house , 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence The change would be irame 
diate not a matter of weeks or months but of 
hours or minutes There would be an immedi 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent , 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion , there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade , there would be 
violent speculation 1 omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, bccausi this is an influence 
which has been over valued in the past it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved No one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay The balance of advan 
tage lies witli stabilisation at one and six , 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable 

Tbe Note Issue — Before the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation ot 
sovereigns On the outbicak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note lonveitible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard thi3 obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove It into 
the very heavy coming which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1S99 1900 , it compelled 
heavy pin chases of silver which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market and it placed the Indian currency sys 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the raerc> 
of the silver market The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the piesent fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 4 bd an ounce The 
lemoval of this anomalous provision, the Com 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur 
rency leform which must be token sooner or 
later ‘ No opportunity tor the termination 01 
tills obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, bv making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes a more solid right of convertibility 
Is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value ” Botli proposition can be 
accepted in their entirety 

The rise in tho volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history It developed from no change 
In the status of the note itself , It was always con 
rertlble on demand., but from increased facili 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de 
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nomination and steadily progressing as experi 
cnee was gained Wc can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical convert! 
bihty, and this confidence hae been secured not 
<,0 much by a legal obligation to encash them 
it currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them ’* There has been another 
factor In popularising the note which commands 
les* attention The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required 
1 he Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Centra 1 Bank, and coincidentally 
the one rupee note, which had acquired great 
populirity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be ro issued The 
Ugil obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option , 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur 
uncy position is such that the change m the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
\olume of which Is estimated at approximately 
lvs 400 crorcs There are lls 85 crores of sliver 
coin and bullion in reserve The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the resene rather than to an appetite therefor 
Jsot only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority fiom the dependence on tho silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years iB exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers* Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above There was a con 
side i iblc protest, strongest in Western India 
hut shared in other part 3 of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpcnce There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re moulded m order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 1 
ted to the Reserve Bank These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard and the establishment of an organi 
sation which would link currency with credit 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League 


with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by tho sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down In the Report At the re 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session On 
November 18th the Government of Tndia Issued 
a notification to the following effect — 

“After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of Tndia, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further conBldera 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session " 

The new Ratio — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
1 prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
; effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London A rate 
of one shilling fivepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations 

Exchange has since remained stabl< at the one 
and sixpenny rate World trade depression in the 
last few years made it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain tho 
statutory ratio but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the ruiee w is linked to 
sterling By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the T T 
rate had risen to l/o ’ compared with 1/5^ 
on September 18 

The characters of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown below 
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The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor General on 
March 0, 1934, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the Issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage , 

And whereat m the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system 

But whereat it is expedient to make tern 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures, 

It is hereby enacted as follows — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor 
dance with the provisions of this Act 

(-) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued 

Share Capital — (1) J he original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares shall bo transferable from one 
register to another 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register , and no 
person who is not — 

(а) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
oi m any part of His Majesty s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co operative societies 


or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or bo 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having boen duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali 
fled to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares 

14) The Governor General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
arts of His Majesty s Dominions which shall 
e deemed for the purposes of clauses ( b ) and (c) 
of sub section (3) to bo the parts of His Majesty s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees 

( b ) to the Calcutta register — one hundred 
and forty five lakhs of rupees 

(c) to the Delhi register — one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees 

( d ) to the Madras register — seventy lakhs 
of rupees 

(e) to the Rangoon register — tliirty lakhs of 
rupees 

Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the sharts on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less thin one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, tlie Central Board shall before pro 
feeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register 

A Committee consisting of two elected mim 
bers of the Assembly and one dec ted member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non 
official members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis 
tei , the Central Board shall, in the first instance 
allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more shares , and 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shah be 
allotted 

(7) If the number of such applicants is less 
than one fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining shares flistly, up to the hmit of one 
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half of such remaining shares to those appli 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as tQ the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub section (2) of section 11 

(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub sections 
(6) (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in tins section, be allotted to and taken up b> 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under tlus 
Act by reason of any Rliares allotted to him under 
sub section (8) or under sub-section (9) 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub section (8) otherwise than by re sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re purchase at par all such shaies 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or l educed on the recommendation ot 
the i cntral Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Go\ernor General in Council and with the 
appiovnl of the ( entral Legislatuie to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal \alue of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con 
stitutmg the original share capital 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares 

Ihe Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere 

Ihe general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 


may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank m general 
meeting 

(1) The Central Board shall consist of th< 
following Diiectors, namely — 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda 
tions made by the Board in that behalf 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
| of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely — 

(1) for the Bombay register — two Directors 

GO for the Calcutta register — two Dircc 

tors 

(in) for the Delhi register — two Directors 

( iv ) for the Madras register — one Director 

( v ) for the Rangoon register — one Directoi 
and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Council 

(2) The Gov ernor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Gcvernor 
General in Council 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Direc tor nomi 
nated under clause (d) of sub section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote 

Provided that when the Go\ ernor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized b> him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five >cais 
as the Governor General m Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be eligible lor 
re appointment 

A Director nominated under clause (b) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub section (1) shall 
hold offke lor five years or tlierealtcr until 
his successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected tnd subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re nomination 
or re election 

A Director nominated under clause (d) ol 
sub section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General in Council 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of, the Board 

Local Board* — (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of - 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 
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(b) not name than three members nominated J 
by the Central Board from amongst the share 1 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time 

Provided that the Central Board shall in 
exercising this power of nomination aim at ee 
curing the represt ntation of territorial or ocono 
mic interests not already represented, and in 
particulir the representation of agricultural 
interests and the interests of coopeiative 
banks 

1 2) At an election of members of a local 
Boaid for any area, any shan holder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election as holding five shares 
sh ill have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having moie than five shares shall 
have one vote for eich five shares, but subject 
to i maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
m i y be exercised by proxy appointed oil each 
oc< ision for th it purpose such proxy being 
hnnsdt a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
elation md not being an employee of the 
Binlv 

1 3) i he members of a T o< al Board sh ill hold 
oitn e until they vacate it under sub section (6) 
ind subject to the nrovisions ot section 10 
shill bt eligible for re election or re nomination, 
as the c ise may lie 

(4 ) At any time within tlm e months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share 
li ildcrs on any register art due to retirt under 
the piowsions of this Act the Central Board 
dull direct an demon to bt held of members 
ot the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
i elite fiom which the registration of transfer 
bom and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place 

( r >) On the l sue of such direction the local 
Poird shall give notie e of the date of the election 
end shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
live oi more shares with the d ites on which 
their shares were registered and with their 
icgistcrcd addresses, and such list shill be 
i\ ulable for purth ise not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election 

(6) The names of the persons elected shall he 
notified to the Central Boird which shall there 
upon proceed to make any nominations pei 
mitted bv clause ( b ) of subsection (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
numbers shall he deemed to have assumed office 
on that date 

(7) Ihe elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may he to he Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis 
ter for the area for which the Board is consti 
tuted 

(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may he generally or 
specifically ref ei red to it and shall perform such 
duties as the Board may by regulations, 
delegate to it 


(1) Nopcrsonmay be a Director ora member 
of a Local Board who — 

, (a) is a salaried government official or a 

I salaried official ot a State in India, or 
i (b) is, or at any tune has been, idjudleated 
i an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
ins eompounded with his creditors or 

| (c ) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
nund, or 

( d ) is an officer or emplovec of any bank 
or 

( e ) is a director of iny bank, other than i 
hank which is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co operative Societies 
Act, 1912 or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co operative 
societies 

(2) No two persons who aie paitncrs of the 
same mercantile fhm, oi are cluectois of the same 
piivate company, or one of whom Is the ^enenl 
agent of or holds a power of procuiation from the 
othei, or fiom a mercantile firm of which the 
other is ipxrtner may be Directors or members 
of the same Locil Board it the same time 

(3) Nothing in clause (a) clause (d) or cluise 
(e) of sub section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to i Deputy Governor or to the Dnector. 
nominated under clause (d) of sub section (1) 
of section 8 

(1) Ihe Governor General in Council may 
remove from office the Governor oi a Deputy 
Governor or any nominated oi elected Directoi 

Piovided that m the cisc of a Dircetoi norm 
nateei or elee ted imdei clause (b) or < 1 iuse (c) of 
sub section (1) of section 8 this powci shall he 
cxeicised onlv on a resolution pissed by tht 
Cential Boird in that behalf by a majouty 
consisting of not less than nine Directors 

(2) A Director nonunifced oi elected under 
clause (6) oi clause (c)of sub section (1) of --ectioij, 
8, and anv member of a I ocal Bo ird shall cease 
to hold office it at anv time after six months from 
the elite of his nonnnition or election he is 
not registered is a holdei of unencumbered 
shaie s of the Bmk of a nominil v due of not 
'ess thin five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Duectoi shall eeise to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor General in 
Council lie absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Cential Board convened 
under sub section (1) of section 13 

(3) The Governor General m Council shall re 
move from office any Dnector, and the Central 
Board shall remove fLom office any member of a 
Local Board, if such Dnector or member becomes 
subject to anv of the disqualifications specified 
in sub section (1) or sub section (2) of section 10 

(4) A Dnector or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to hold office under the 
foregoing sub sections shall not be eligible for 
re appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Dilector oi member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
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unless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to such member, and, if any Director or member 
of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, lie shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Boaid 
as from the date of such election or nomina 
tiou, as the case may be 

(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Council, and a member of a 
Local Board may resign his office to the Centril 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant 

(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment the Governor 
General in Council mav, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
m this behalf, appoint another person to 
officiate for him, and sucli person may, notwith 
standing anything contained in clause ( d ) of 
sub section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason un 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elected members of the Local Board 
of the arei which he represents raaj elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director 

( i) Where any casual vacancy in the office of 
my mem tier of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by tho occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
of a Director elected by the local Boaid, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board 

(4) Where any cisual vac inc y oc curs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in subsection (1), the vacancy , 
Hhall be filled, in the case of a nominated Diiee , 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro 
vidod in section 9 for the election of Directors 

Provided that before such election is made tho 
resulting vacanc\, if any, m the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub section (4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter 

(2) Any three Directors may require the Go 
vernor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth 
with convene a meeting accordingly 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub section (3) of section 8 to vote 


for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote 

General Meetings — (l) A general meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place 

(2) Tho shareholders present at a geneial 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annu il 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the veai 
and the auditors report on the annual balance 
sheet and accounts 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at 
tend at any general meeting and each sh ireholdei 
who has been registered on any registei, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five oi mort 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registei ed shall 
have one vote for each five shaies, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose such proxy being himself i 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board and 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the ( cntral Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine 

(3) I he first tight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall b< 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
fiom the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub section (4) 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Dnectors 
under sub section (3) two Directors shalll be elect 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 *until ail 
the Directors so nominated have been leplaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8 The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nomin ited Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one registei 
only 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elet 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 
with the provisions of section 9, and the mem- 
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bers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub section (6) of section 
<) but shall not exercise any right under sub 
r< ition (7) of that section 

Business — The Bank shall be authorized 
to c irry on and transact the several kinds of j 
business hereinafter specified, namely — 

(11 Ihe accepting of money on deposit 
w i th out interest from, and the colleition of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
(lie Governor General in Council, Lot il Govern 
im*nts States m India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 

oi bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in Indii and arising out of 
bona Jtde commercial or trade transactions 
b< iring two or more good signatures one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or lediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace , 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills ot exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
ind payable m India and bearing two or more 
good signatures one of which shall he that of a 
scheduled bank or a provincial cooperative 
hink, met drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seisonal igrii ultur il operitions or the 
ju irkt tmg of crops and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
n discount, exclusive of days of grace, 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
piyable in India and beating the signature of 
i sc heduled hank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities ot btates in India is may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
Gi ner il in Council on the recommendation of the 
( entr il Board, and maturing within ninety 
days fiom the date of such purchase or redis 
count, exclusive of days of grace , 

( i) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche 
d tiled banks of sterling in amounts of not It ss 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees , 

( b ) the purchise, sale and rediscount of 
hills of exclnnge (including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King 
dom and matui ing within ninety days from 
tlu date of purchise provided that no such 
purchase, sale oi rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank, and 

(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
tlie United Kiugdom , 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
cooperative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force m British India 

(b) gold or silver or documents of title to 

the same , 


(t) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Bank 

( d ) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
trinsferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for i cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona jide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of ftnanc ing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops 

( r >) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in tac h case not later than three months from 
the d ite of the m iking of the advance 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made x»i\able 
at its own otlic es oi agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation ot bank post bills 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase 

(8) the purch ise and salt of securities of the 
Government of India oi of a locil Government 
of any maturity or ot such secuiitics of i local 
authoiity in Butish India or of such States in 
Indii as may he specified in this behalf bv the 
Governor Gtncral m ( ouncil on the return 
mendation of the Central Board 

Provided that secuiitics fully guaranteed as 
fo principal and interest by the Government 
of India a I oial Government, i lot il authority 
or a State m India shall be deemed for the pur 
poses of this (lause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State , 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time m the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(a) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Iteserve Lumd and 
three fifths of the liihilitics ot the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits, 

(b) the value of such secuuties maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital ot the Bank the 
lteserve bund and two fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect ot 
deposits , and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the .Reserve I und and one fifth ot the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits , 

(9) Ihe custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi 
dends, of any such securities , 

(10) the sale and realisation of ail property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims , 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely — 

(a) the purchase and sate of gold or silver , 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
companv 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any secuiities 
or shares , 

( d ) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk ot the princip il by bills of exchange pay ible 
either in India or elsewhere , 

(e) the management of public debt , 

(12) the puichase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of in agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of i bank 
which is the principal currein v authority of an\ 
countrv under the Hw for the time being in 
force in that countrv or any international bank 
formed bv such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank m the shires of my such 
international bank 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 1 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the busine s of the Bank, and the giving ot 
security tor money so borrowed 

ProMiled th it no money shall be borrowed 
under this diuse from any person in India! 
other th in a schedule bank or from any person 1 
outside India other than a bulk winch is the 
princip il currency authority ot any country 
under the law for the time bung m force in that 
country | 

Provided further that the total amount of j 
such borrowings from persons in India shall [ 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share j 
capital of the Bank , j 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
•subject to the provision of this Act , and 

(16) generilly, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may Ik incidental to or conse 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may lie, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub 
•clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub clause 
(a) or (b) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17 — 

(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
*ub clause (a) or (6) of clause (2) or sub clause 
<&) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 


or promissory note does not bear the signature 
I of a scheduled bank or a provimial co operative 
bank or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expny of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section 

Provided that a committee of the Boaid the 
Governor shall not save 111 cases of Bpt-ual 
urgency authorized action under this section 
without pile r consultation with the Centnl 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Boaid forthwith 

Forbidden Business — Save as otheiwise 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
mav not 

(1) engigt in tilde or otherwise have a 
direct mtertst in any commercial, mdustrnl 
or otiiei undertaking, except such mteiestas it 
m ly in any way m quire in the course of the 
satisfiction of iny of its claims provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed ot at the 
earliest possible moment 

(2) purchase its own snares or the shires to 
any other bmk 01 of any company or grant 

1 loans upon the securitv of any such shires , 

[ (3) advance monev on mortgage of, or other 

vvise on the security of, immov ible property 
or documents of title 1 elating thereto, or become 
the owner of nnmov ible property except so 
fir as is necessary for its own business pic 
mises and lemdences for its officers and seivants 

(4) make loans or advances 

(">) draw or accept bills pivable otiiei wise 
than on demand , 

(6) lllow interest on deposits or cui rent 
accounts 

Central Banking Functions 

The Bmk shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Sccretaiv of Stite in Council 
and the Govtrnoi General m Council and such 
local Governments as mav have the custody 
and management of then own provincial n 
venues and such States in India as miy he 
approved of and notified by the Govcn 01 
General in Council 111 the G izettc of India ind 
to make payments up to the amount st mdmg 
to the credit of their accounts respectively and 
to carry out tin ir exchange, remittance and 
other b inking operations, including the manage 
ment of the public debt 

(1) The Governor General in Council ami 
such I ocal Governments as may hav e the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such concli 
tlons as may be agreed upon, with all their 
monev remittance exchange and banking 
transactions in India and in particular, shill 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank 

Provided that nothing In this sub section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may h* Id at such places such balances as the\ 
may require 

(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions ns may be agreed upon 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree 
m< nt on the conditions referred to in this section 
th( Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General m Council or any 
local Government is a party shall be lud, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Government before its local Legislature also 

Bank Notes — (1) The Bank shall have the 
soli right to issue bank notes in British India, 
md may , for i period which shall be fixed by the 
Governoi General in Council on the recommenda 
lion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
oi the Government of India supplied to it b\ 
th* Go\ernor General in ( ouncil, and the pro 
visions of this Act applicable to bmk notes 
-h ill unless a contrary intention appears apply 
to ill currency notes of the Government of 
Indn issued either by the Governor General in 
( oiiik ll or by the Bank in like mannei as it 
‘'lull cuirencv notes were bank notes, and re 
buncos in this Act to bank notes slnll be 
(onstiued accordingly 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
( hapter comes into force the Governor General 
m Council shall not issue any currency note-) 

Issue Department — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank m an 
i'SUo Depaitment which shill be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart 
ment, and the issets of the Issue Department 
^li ill not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here 
matter defined m section 34 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
hank notes to the Banking Department or to 
my other person except in exchange for other 
bmk notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
is ire permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Deserve 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
i dues of fi\e rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, file hundred mpees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor General 
m Council on the recommendation of the Central 
Board 

I lie design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 

(1) Subject to the provisions of sub section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
ail Y place in British India in payment or on 
^ount for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Council 


(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification any scries of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank 

The Bank shall not re issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor Geneial in Council or the Bank 
the \alue of any lost stolen mutilated or 
imperfect < urrenev noto of the Government of 
India or bank note 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre 
\ious sanction of the Governor General in Council 
prescribe the cncumstanu s in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the tabic of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature 

The Bank shall not be lnble to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Iudiin Stamp Act, 
ISfiO, m respect of bank notes issued by it 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor Gene r il 
in Council the Bmk fills t> cariy out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by oi under this 
Act, he miy, by notification in t lie Gazette of 
India, declare the CVntril Boird to be super 
veiled, and theieaftcr the gem ral snpermten 
dence and duection of tin ittaiis of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such aguicj is the Governor 
( eneral in Council may determine and such 
agency may exircise the poweis and do all 
acts and things which mav be exercised or done 
by the Central Boaid under this \ct 

(2) When action is t iken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shill cause a 
full report of the cir< umstanees le idmg to such 
action and of the ac tion t iken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the e irhest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board 

AO petson in Biitish India othci than the 
Bmk or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
pav ment of money pay able to beaier on demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person 

Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
wise may be drawm on a person s account with 
a banker, shroff or agent 

| (1) Any person contravening the provisions 

of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed, 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted exc#pt on complaint made by the 
Bank 
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Assets of the Issue Department 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less thai 
forty crores of rupees in value 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable 111 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub clause (a) or sub clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 

Provided that the amount held in Govern 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sane 
tlon of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees 

(4) lor the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining 

( r >) Of the gold com and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen twentieths 
shall be held in British India and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is m any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets 

(6) I or the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely — 

(a) balances it the credit of the Issue De 
partment with the Bank of England 

( b ) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exet eding ninety days , 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years 

Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any tune before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17 

Liabilities of the Issue Department —(1) The 
liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 


amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation 

(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of its Issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con 
tained in sub section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be , but any such note, if subse 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee sccuri 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans 
ferred the coin bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans 
ferred shall not be less than one half of the 
whole amount transferred and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
com and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reservi at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred 

(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee com 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under subsection (1) of section 

is greater than fifty crori s of rupees or one sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever m ly be the greatei 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
m Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against p lyment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 
exceed one half of the total assets a proportion 
not exceeding two fifths of such payment shall 
be m gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub section (0) of section 33 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
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the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but n6t without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction he extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bulhon or sterling securi 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub section (2) of section 3d and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub 
section shall cease to be operative 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets 

(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum pre 

nbed by subsection (2) of section 33, and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
oni per cent per annum when such holding 
< xceeds thirty two and a half per cent of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
md a half per cent per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent or part of such decrease 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six pci cent per 
innum 

lhe Governor General in Council shall under 
take not to re issue any rupee com delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
lupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section , and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee com otherwise than for 
the puiposes of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 

(2) lhe Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation , and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from Its obligations to supply 
them to the public 

Obligation to soil sterling — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 


Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty fourths of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Obligation to buy sterling — The Bank shall 

buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon 
don has been made 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance tho amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on anv day be less than five per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per (ent of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub section (2) 

Frplanahon — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank 

(2) Fvery scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities respectively, in India, 

( b ) the total amount held m India in cur 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

(c) the amounts held In India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively 

( d ) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank 

at the close of business on each Lrlday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day , and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which It relates 

Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub section is impracticable In the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
position of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which It relates giving 
the details specified in this sub section in res 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month 
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(3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
the bank rate on the amount b\ which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum 

(4) Anv scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub section (2) shall he 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case maj be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues 

(5) The penalties imposed b> sub sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the e\ent of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, ma> 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court b> the Governor 
General m Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bink 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 1 
General in Council in other cases 


referred to in sub section (2) of section 42 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) Ihc Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of tli e Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position the Central Board shall make a recom 
mendition to the Governor General in Council 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which m his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub section 
(1) shall as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central I egislaturc 


(6) Ihe Governor General in Council shall, 
b> notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(h) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated b> 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
Butish India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex 
elusion fiom that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche 
duled banks under that section 

The Bank may require any provincial co 
operative bank with which it has any transac 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 


General Provisions 

The Governor General in Council shall trans 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Fund 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
stalf and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue ot 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or tht 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income tax Act 1922, or any ofchei 
enactment for the time being in force 1 elating 
to income tax or super tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income tax or super tax on 
any of its income profits or gains 
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Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super tax 


shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting 


(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the I 
Indian Income tax Act, 1922, and of any other 1 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be Interest on Securities 

The Bank shall make public from tune to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re discount bills of exchange or other 
(ommerual paper eligible for purchase under 
this Att 

(1) ISot less than two auditors shall be 
dcited and then remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting I he auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Dncctor or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con 
tinumce in office Any auditor shall be eligible 
lone election on quitting office 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
•appointed by the Central Board before the first 
mnual general meeting and, if so appointed , shall 
hold office only until that meeting All audi 
tois elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
mnual general meeting after their respective 
(.lections 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor eleited under this section 1 
m be filled by the Central Board 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or siuh auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
md report upon the accounts of the Bank 

Lvery auditor shall be supplied with a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
dutv to examine the same, together with the 
iccounts and vouchers relating thereto, 
md every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
ill reasonable times have access to the books 
amounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
m Council if appointed by him employ account 
ants or other persons to assist him m investigat 
mg such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank 


Returns — (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General m Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India prescribe 
I he Governor General in Coum il shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India 

(2) The Bank slnll also, within two months 
from the dati on whuff the anmnl accounts 
of the Bank ire closed, transmit to the Governor 
General m < ouncil a topy of the annual at counts 
signed ov the Governor, the I)eput\ Governors 
and the ( hiet Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors togethei with a 
report by the Ccntril Bo aid on tilt working 
of the Bank thioughout the vear, and the 
Governor Gtneral in Council shall cause sut h 
act omits and report to be published in the 
( azette of India 

(I) The Bank shall also within two months 
from the datt on which the annu il accounts of 
the Bank arc tlosed, ti ansmit to the Governor 
General in ( ounul a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each share holdei of 
the Bank 

Agricultural Credit Department The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Cieelit Depart 
merit the functions of which shill be — 

(a) to maintain an expeit staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation bv the Govtmoi General in 
Council local Governments, piovmeial co 
operative binks, and other banking organisa 
tions 

(b to coordinate the opciations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial cooperative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit 

(1 ) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor Geneial in Council 
a report, w’lth proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, narmly — 


(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
[ ouncil, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance sheet and accounts, and in every such 
rc port they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance sheet is a full and fair balance 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
roirect view of the state of the Bank s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana 
tion cr information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory Anv such leport made to the 


(ft) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India m the business of banking, and 

(b) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer oonnertion between agri 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make It possible 
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to determine what will be suitable as a perma 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its views to the Governor 
General in Council 

(1) The Tocal Board of any rrea may at any 
time require my shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty davs, a declaration, m such 
form as the (. entral Board m tv by regulations 
pi escribe giving particulars of til shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the ownei of any shares 
vhich aie legistered in his name the local 
Boaid may amend the register accordingly 

O) If any person required to make a de 
c laration under subsection (I) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Jjocal Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such ftilure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in ins name on that 
register 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub 
stetion (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving fdse evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable undei the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code 

(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
< onstructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank 

(0) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the poweis of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board m respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Count U and in such 
manner as he may direct 


(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin 
ciple of proportional repiesentation by means 
of the single transferable vote 

(ft) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
reg irding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections, 

(e) the maintenance of the share register 
the manner in which ard the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred 
and, generally, all matteis relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised , 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
seived on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons 

(/) the manner in which the business of the 
Central Board shall lie tiansactod, and the pro 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof , 

(?) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions 

(h) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Cential Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or offlceis of the 
Bank 

(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees 

0) the constitution and management of 
itaff and superannuation funds for the offlceis 
and servants of the Bank , 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed 

(0 the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use , 


(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy 
five per cent and twenty five per cent 
respectively 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub 
ject to a maximum of twenty five per cent 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act 


(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the at counts shall bo maintained 

(n) the remuneration of Director's of the 
Bank 

(o) the relations of tho scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank , 

(p) the regulation of clearing houses for the 
scheduled banks , 

(?) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded , and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank 
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(3) Copies of all regulations mule under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1908, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely — 

* 11 Gold coins, coined at His Majesty s 
Royal Mint m England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty s Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8 47512 grains troy of tine gold per rupee 

The Indian Paper Currency Act 1923 the 
Indi in Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act 
1925, and the ( urrency Ac t, 1927, are hereby 
repealed 

In sub section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 191 3 after the word "Royal 
the words "Reserve Bank shall be inserted 

The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 1935*36 1 he B ink nude a 

net piofit ot Rs 53,42,100 for the year ended 
December 31, 1916 

Of this amount Us 17 50 000 will be utilised 
toi piyment to shareholders ot i dividend 
it the rnto of i\ pei cent per mnum, being the 
(limulitive rite fixed by the Governor Gene 
ml in Council this le ives a surplus of 
Its $5 92 1 00 for piymcnt to the Governor 
Genual in Council, in accordance with the 
Reserve Bank Act 

Under Section 22 of the Reserve Bank of 
Indu Act, the Central Boird of Directors are 
empowered to continue to issue the cunency 
notes of the Government ot India until their 
own ire ready for issue It was hoped that 
(hey would be ible to make tile first issues, 
including notes of a distinctive design for 
Burma, in the summer of 1917 but the ab 
dieation of His Majesty Edward VIII has 
delayed this programme by some months 
because the held of His Majesty appears not 
only on their notes, but also in the watermark 
Ihe consideration of revised designs is in hand 
with the Master Security Printing, Nasik, from 
whom they obtained the ii supplies 

Provincial Autonomy 

When the province s became autonomous, they 
will have to maint tin separate banking ac counts 
with the Rese rve Bank, and they willalso become 
responsible for their own ways and means of 
niunce At present the Reserve Bank deals 


solely with the Oentril Government, and the 
latter are responsible for the adjustments with 
provinces J his change necessarily involves 
not only far it aching alterations in the accounts, 
but ilso several important questions of principle, 
primarily with rc ft rt nee to the me thod by 
width tilt provinces will obtain their ways 
ind means ot resources in future These 
piobiems wert examine d by the Government 
of India the Finance Members of the various 
province s, and the Reserve Bank at a mt eting 
which was lit id in Simla in August, and the 
consequential irrangc mentsaro now being worked 
out betwet ii the various paitles concerned 

Scheduled Bank's Position* 

Towards the close of the year it wis obvious 
thio the re was i dc Unite increase in the credit 
it quiiements of ti idi and industry, though 
this hid not, by tho end of the year, developt cl 
to such an exttnt is to absorb the resources 
avail iblt or to ieact on mom v rates 

Tho effet t on tho cash position of the Rose rve 
Bank wis mirked Whoioas at the end of 
December 1935, tho Banks cash bilmce was 
Rs 21 £ ciort s it had fallen to Rs ]1£ crores 
on D< comber 31, 1930, and the latter flguio 
included an inertast in the cuireney of Rs 4 
crort s c ffi 1 1< d in the 1 ist wi t k of the year 

As a result ol the strength of exchange, 
the Bank was ible to put Government in a 
position to lepiy the 5k per cent India Bonds, 
1936 38, on Tilly 15 1930, amounting to 

£1 (>,858,000 without the necessity ot having 
ic com sc to a sterling loin, though, of course, 
put of the proceeds of the sterling loan floated 
in the pre vious year wis utilised tor tins purpose 
In iddition the Bank has increased the 

cxteinil issets ot the currency during the 
yeir by £3 750,000 

Branch Banking 

The year his also shown a reil devtlop 
me nt in bianch banking During the year the 
total numbe l ot branches pay offices, etc 
ot the scheduled bulks increased from 723 
to 828 out of whieii the Imperial Bank 

contributed 36 piy offices ibis shows 

that the e ontinuance ol cheap mont y is stlmulat 
ing the banks to develop the potentialities 
of tho upcountiy markets The ulvanee in 
this direction is p irtu ularly noticeable in south- 
ern India Though this increase is welcome, 
it is obviously still very meagre when the vast 
possibilities are considered, and it is to be 
hoped that with the spre id of banking e ducation 
and the consequent increasing availability of 
trained Indian b inkers, the process may 
develop on a largely increasing scale, because it 
is in the expinsion ot blanches by the scheduled 
banks that one of the mam solutions lies to the 
problem of building up rural credit ind develop 
ing the potentialities of the country 
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Trade. 

India is preeminently an agricultural coun- tries are very important factors in the Indian ex 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its port trade , therefore India had a vitalintercst in 
trade The great export staples are the pro the economic recovery of Europe 
duce of the soil — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute „ 

If we look back on the course of Indian trade But whilst India is pre eminently an agri 
over a long period of years we shall note a cultural country, she ranks at the Interna 
striking development towards stability In the | tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
days that are past the outturn of the soil was ; great industrial countries of the world Her 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines manufacturing industries are few in number 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small are of great importance The largest is the 
proportions But the spread of irrigation has cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
produced a great change, and though no doubt the town and Island of Bombay, with import 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from an t subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never Iapur and Nagpur Next in importance is 
likely to be as catastrophic a« in such year as the J u te industry ltaw jute is a virtual mono 
1896 97 and 1899 1900 Well over thirty per poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are coricen 
cent of the culturable area of the Punjab is trated in and near Calcutta The metallur 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in gical industry is of more recent growth The 
nrogress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and principal oentre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
of the Indus in Sind Whilst these great f he works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
works have been carried out or are in progress where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 

rivers of the North, other works of a less impos and mills A very large proportion of the 

ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 3 «te manufactures is exported The cotton 
of the Sou tli A chain of storage lakes arrests textile industry has lost a considerable part 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through of its export trade to Japan, the lar East and 
( anals spreads them over the parched lands; Last Africa, the mills And their principal out 

of the Deccan The rivers of the South like i let in India itself, and even there tl ey are 

the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve I subject to severe competition from Japan and 
th( ir flood waters for Madras All over India I China The iron and steel industry is for the 
irrigation worts large and small, are being most part a home industry though large quan 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is titles of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
to give a far greater stability to Indian Far Last and in some years to the western 
agriculture ports of North ind South America I he sugai 

j manufacturing industry has grown b\ leips 

The destination of these surplus crops D and bounds in ireent veais iheiefoie 
another factor of importance The great cus whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
tomer for Irdian cotton is Japan and to a country three quarters of her population draw 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe Con ing their sustenance from the soil her manu 
tinental Europe is also a large bu^er of her facturing industries are of large and growing 
oilseeds and other produce, and of her hides importance and their prosperity e\ery year 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the : affects in an increasing degree the general 
great market for tea and wheat foreign coun prosperity of the people 

I - GENERAL 

Agricultural Conditions in India — A review exo ss of that in the preceding season Larg< r 
of the conditions in India dunng the cultivation of sugircanc mounted fot an 
year under r< view indicates i stiadv, if not incitasc of ibout l r > per tent in t Jit istimitnl 
spectacuhr improvement Dcspiti the lsrgt gur pi oduction as com pared with 1934 35 11 h 

industrial advmee mide in recent ycirs Tndu s quility of tli< cane was also latter during tin 
prosperity di pends, in the main, on good harvt sts jcu ( otton, the most important cummin nl 
and siti Victory prices for her eoramoditii crop, recorded in increase in outturn of 2 J p<i 
Agricultunl eonditions during the yeir under cent as tompaieel with the preitding s< imui 
review were on the wholi , lur During the in whiih climatn conditions were not \n\ 
monsoon period the ramf ill w is genen 11 y within favoura hie to the crop Jute on the othi r hind 
10 per rent of the normal but owing to uneve n was subji et to adverse weather conditions duntn 
distribution it showed a difliit in some ol the the ^ irly stages and this combined with tb 
important provinces, Midi as Bengal thi United schemi for restricting output brought the tot i 
Provinces and the Punjib During the retreat outturn down to 85 per cent of the 1934 flgim 
ing period of the monsoon, eonditions wert The production of groundnuts, sesamum ind 
unusually dry over thi greater part of the castor seed showed consider iblc increisis In 
country Crop outturns with a few exceptions the case of winter oilseeds, the outturn ot np 
were, however good The totil outturn of lice and mustard during 1934 35 declined by 5 pi i 
in India and Burma was 8 per cent short of the cent but that of linsti d inert ased by 12 pi i c< nt 
production in the preceding season owing to as compared with the preceding season lb' 
unfavourabli conditions in Bengal and Bihir wheat crop of 1934 35, the eommircial nop 
and Orissa which are the chief producing of the year under leview, increased by 3 pn 
centres in India Burma, however, realised i cent Agricultural prices, on the whole, mule 
good crop and production was 11 percent in distinct recovery 
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Vol ume of Trade — To illustrate the varia 
tions m the volume of the trade the values of 
th( imports and exports of merchandise have 
iHtn compiled on the basis of the declared 
\ ilues per unit in 1927 28 and are shown below 
( hinge 8 in the price leve 1 of imports and exports 


in relation to 1927 28 ire also indicated by means 
ot index numbers obtained by comparing these 
figures with the actually recorded values each 
ye ir These statistics ire 111 cessarily approxi 
mat< , but they ire suffick ntly iccurate to afford 
a fur measure of the course of trade md prices 


Year 

1 

Quantum of 

PlUCt LEVEL OF 

Indite s of 
impoits 
received for 
a given 
quantity 
ot exports 
(> 

Lxjiorts 

2 

Imports 

3 

1 Exports 

4 

import u 


Crores of Rs 

( lore S 01 Rs 




1927-28 

319 2(100 0) 

249 8(100 0) 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

1928-29 

338 6(106 1) 

262 8(105 2) 

97 5 

9b 4 

101 1 

1929-30 

344 6(108 0) 

258 4(103 4) 

90 2 

93 2 

96 8 

1 'MO-31 

308 4(96 6) 

206 0(82 5) 

71 5 

80 0 

89 4 

1911-12 

263 3(82 5) 

176 3(70 6) 

59 2 

71 7 

82 6 

DM2 31 

239 2(74 9) 

20 3 4(81 4) 

55 _> 

65 2 

84 8 

1 M3 34 

275 2(86 2) 

181 7(72 7) 

5 3 5 

6 3 5 

84 3 

19 1 35 

280 4(87 8) 

210 0(84 1) 

54 1 

6 3 0 

85 9 

I'M, 36 

282 1(88 4) 

216 4(86 6) 

56 9 

62 1 

91 6 


Price* in India — The price s of 1 iw m itc 
ml spi ciilly jute oilseeds ind hid< s md skins 
shorn d eonsuhrablt improvement in the yiai 
until 1 in li w Jute moved up from 40 in April 
!<> >6111 Novcmbt rand ittc r a relapse in January 
mil Tibiuuv touched 55 in March In tin 
oil tods group thi index rose tiom 101 in April 
to 111 in Octotx r but thereafter showed 1 
<t < lining trend Ihe index number tor nee 
movtel upfiom 72 in April 1935 to 83 in Tanu 
nv 19 36 , but fell to 79 in Much Wheat rose 
1 10 m 74 m April to 84 in Oetober, but declined 
to 79 in Much Tm made a mode rite utovery 
( otton rose fiom 70 in April to 84 m Nove mber 
th ri alter a temporary period of we ikness 

< ttsue d wiiieh wis followed by a re vivalm Mate h 
both e otton anel jute manutaetuies wi re during 
tin gieitii pirt of the year on a lower level 
1 11 in in the previous year In the case of nn tals, 
tin tie time in the trend of prices notieed in the 
iittei halt ot the preceding year wis checked 
1 n t Ik ye ir under re view 

Balance of Trade — The tot il \ iluc of the 
imports of private merchandise into India 
id \ meed from Its 1,32 crores in 1934 35 to 
hs 1 54 erorcs in the yeai uude r review while 
' \ ports including re exports advance d by Rs 9 

< tores fiom Rs l 55 crores to Rs 1 64 erores 

I or purposes of comparison it miy be me ntione d 
Hut the total value of the imports in 1932 33 
tod 19 31 34 was Rs 1,33 < rore s anel Rs l 15 
notes md of exports including re expoits 
Rs 1 35 crores md Rs 1,51 erores respectively 
Hie visible bilimc of traele in nurchuidi'-e 
end tre isure in 1935 30 was in favour ot Ineivi 
to tin e xteiitf of Rs 67 crores, as compered with 
Hh 76 crores in 1934 35 

Tariff Chance* — The changes in the tariff 
mule unde r the various Acts pi«sed during the 
Httei put of 1934 and the earlier part of 1935 
we < dealt with in the preceding year r review 
; lu<( then three Acts have been passed, intro 
uucmg certain changes in the tariff 


The Silt Aelditionil Inipoit Duty (Exte nding 
Act 1936 exteneieei the opeiition ot the Silt 
(Additional Import Duty) \ct 1931 tor two 
years le to tin 30th Apnl 1938 subjeettoa 
reduction ot the iato ot duty trom 21 mnas to 
li innis per maund The duty which stood 
originally at 4£ annis his thus l>een le dueed 
by 3 innis permiund by suet* ssive stag»s since 
1933 It wis considered that this ste p could 
be tiken without de trime nt to the indigenous 
pioducers of silt Tin lndiin silt industry 
hid compliinc d that it iiad been unduly haneil 
eipped by the uncertainty neated by the 
prictiii hithe rto followed ot le ne wing the Yet 
on a ycarto ye 11 basis During the year unde r 
re Me w this complaint was met by the extension 
of the Act toi two ye irs mste ad of one 

Ihe protective duties of Rs 1 8 per ewt on 
wneat md whe it flour ind of 12 as per Indim 
maund onlnoke n rice e xpired on the 31st March, 
1916 but the Ineliin Tanlf (Amendment) Act, 
1936 imposed an impoit duty ot 1U 1 ptr ewt 
on wheat and wheat flour md of 12 as pe r 
maund oil broke 11 lice for 1 further period of 
one ye ar While in the inte re sts of the Indian 
rice giowu the existing rate ot duty of twel\e 
annis pe r miund was maintamcel on broke 11 
riee the rate ot dutv 011 wheat and wheat flour 
wis ic due od to Re 1 pe r ewt as the world 
st itistieul position ot whe at and hour had shown 
further iiupioveiiient Hie \ct re ce ive d, the 
assent of the Gove fnor Gene lai on the 26th 
Apnl 1936 but tli« duties imposed by it wete 
aetually brought into toree on the 9th Apnl, 
1930 unde r th Provision il ( olle etion of Taxes 
Act 1931, and are to re m un in forte till the 31st 
March 1937 

As a result of the widespread compl unts that 
the existing concessional rate ot import duty 
on fonts of non British minufaoturc had called 
into existence an import trade in spurious tents 
which constituted a thrcit to the scheme for 
the protection of the cotton textile lndustiv, 
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tho Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, 
1936, reduced the permissible length of silk and 
artificial silk fents, the imports of which had 
been specially stimulated by tho concessional 
treatment, from 4 yards to 2$ yards The Act 
also imposed an alternative specific duty of 12 
as per lb on cotton knitted apparel of weight 
not exceeding 4 lbs per dozen and of 10 as per 
lb on those of weight exceeding 4 lbs per dozen 
This measure was adopted in order to gi\e cffc( t 
to the recommendation contained in paragraph 
134 of the Report of the Tariff Board on the 
woollen textile industry, namely, that the pro 


tective duty then applicable to cotton knitted 
hosiery should be extended to all cotton knitted 
apparel This Act also made spun silk yarn 
subject to the same rate of duty as pure silk 
yarn because the statistics of imports over the 
past two years had Shown that the competitive 
value of 8 pun silk was underestimated when the 
protecthc duties on raw silk and silk manu- 
factures were imposed At that time it was 
thoughtthat spun silk yarn being a product of 
waste silk was not in effective competition with 
Indian silk The Act camo into force on the 
1st May, 1936 


II— IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles impoitcd 
into British India — 


IMPORTS 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


— 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Percentage on 
total Imports 
of mer 
chandlse 
in 1935 36 

Cotton and cotton goods 

26,18,81 

34,08,53 

21,30,05 

27 04,58 

27 89 62 

20 76 

Machinery and miltwork 

10,92,34 

10 54,24 

12 76 93 

12 63,07 

13 68,16 

10 18 

Metals and ores 

9,77 6 r > 

9 73,49 

9,49,86 

11,37,74 

12,03, 82 

8 95 

Oils 

9 72,26 

8,00,01 

6,75,47 

6,97,19 

7 24 54 

5 39 

Vehicles 

Instruments, apparatus 

4 48,47 

3,81,94 

4,76,83 

6,60,00 

6,92,14 

5 15 

and appliances 

3 69,20 

3 84,77 

4,02,04 

4,72,62 

5,18,03 

3 86 

Dyes 

2 67 65 

2 50 48 

2,46,10 

3,07 51 

3 33,67 

2 48 

Hardware 

2 60 91 

2 99,22 

2 87,83 

3 05,™ 
3,59,29 

3,26 76 

2 43 

Artificial silk 

3 44,31 

4,15 85 

2,74,15 

3 15 7H 

2 35 

Chemicals 

Provisions and oilman s 

2,56,97 

2 71,25 

2,70,06 

2,92,39 

3 11,97 

2 32 

stores 

3 41,26 

2,92 87 

2,71,56 

2,89,06 

3 11,87 

2 32 

Paper and pasteboard 
Wool, raw and manufac 

2,50,24 

2,86,45 

2,63,19 

2,72,82 

2,99,00 

2 23 

tured 

1,62,06 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

3 86,47 

2,78,54 

2 07 

Silk, raw and manufacture d 

2 73,56 

4,33 37 

3 58,60 

3,37,09 

2,77,65 

2 07 

Liquors 

2,26,86 

2,25 70 ; 

2,26,98 

2,35,56 

2,47,56 

1 84 

Drugs and medicines 

1,91,11 

1,85,83 

1,93,42 

1,91,90 

2,11,17 

1 57 

Rubber manufactures 

2,22 28 

1 98,35 

1,87,58 

2,05,82 

2,06 85 

1 54 

Sugar 

6.16 53 

1.17 61 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2,10,85 

1,90,71 1 

1 42 

Grain, pulse and flour 

70,98 

83,70 

2,66,45 

1,62,49 

1 21 

Spices 

2,08,22 

1 72,50 

1,55,67 

1,55,49 

1,61,77 

1 20 

Glass and glassware 

1,21,97 

1 42,47 

1,22 13 

1,32,56 

1,39,40 

1 04 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,34,47 

1,16,57 

1,00 14 

1,29,99 

1,33,41 

0 99 

Paints and painters 







materials 

87,53 

92,19 

92,19 

96 83 

1,01,96 

76,10 

0 76 

Stationery 

68,03 

72,36 

66,22 

68,80 

0 57 

Building and engineering 






0 54 

materials 

83 78 

77,35 

64 35 

59,90 

72,79 

Manures 

36,01 

52 89 

52,42 

67,06 

71,14 

71,08 

0 53 

Apparel 

81,76 

84,21 

81,61 

82,42 

0 53 
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Imports— (continued) 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


— 

1931 32 

1932 33 

1 

1933 34 

1934 35 

1935 36 

Percentage 
on total 
imports 
of mer 
chandlse 
in 1935-36 

Toil* 1 lequlsites 

47 80 

58 14 

56 01 

64 05 

66 06 

0 49 

J obaeco 

94 34 

96 94 

72 15 

61 82 1 

61,56 

0 46 

Haberdashery and millinery 

54,29 

67,80 

54,57 

67 36 

59,05 

0 44 

T( x chests 

50 32 

47,77 

53 38 

52,08 

58 17 

0 43 

Silt 

71,99 

78,96 

49 79 

52,08 

56,74 

0 42 

He lting for machinery 

50 11 

52,86 

46 00 

49,83 

53 51 

0 40 

\1 ood and timber 

00 09 

51 44 

54 00 

56 79 

53 42 

! 0 40 

Hooks, printed, etc 

53,38 

46,38 

49 33 

51 88 

53 31 

0 40 

Aims ammunition and 
military stores j 

08 48 

44 14 

42 97 

42 72 

48 91 

0 37 

Precious stones and pearls 





48,06 

0 36 

unset 

45,00 

83 64 

74 82 

50,10 

Toys and requisites for 
games 

37,04 

47 33 

53 35 

50 55 

47,51 

0 35 

la 1 then ware and procclain 

38 30 

49 50 

43 15 

44 24 

45 97 

0 34 

Soap 

88 72 

82 63 

78 37 

63 21 

34 27 

0 26 

bobbins 

31,91 

28 57 

22 11 

28 75 

31 03 

0 23 

Umbiellas and fittings 

30,10 

27 77 

26,66 

27 16 

29 18 

0 22 

Hoots and shoes 

64 93 

51,77 

47 51 

34 77 

28 78 

0 22 

( utlery 

20 09 

24 27 

25,50 

27,98 

28,70 

0 21 

1 allow and stearlne 

20 79 

24 65 

19 65 

22 32 

28 36 

0 21 

Hums and rc sins 

24 25 

23 63 

26 61 

26 98 

26 10 

0 19 

l( X 

43 57 

34,63 

25 13 

17 13 

24 97 

0 19 

J urnltuie and cabinc twxre 

20 11 

17 65 

16 89 

20 16 

23 28 

0 17 

Piper making mate lials 

' 35 99 

22 09 

27 10 

1 20 28 

20 48 

0 15 

\mmals living 

42 06 

14 79 

28,12 

24 94 

20,39 

0 15 

1 l^h ( excluding canned fish) 

13,42 

13 66 

15 05 

16,57 

19,34 

0 14 

< locks and watches and 
parts 

11,21 

12,75 

15,93 

16,25 

18,15 

0 14 

11 ix, raw and manufac 





17 93 

0 13 

tured 

17 75 

10 75 

16 64 

17 58 

1 oil and coke 

14,28 

9,63 

13,59 

12 50 

13,21 

| 0 10 

bite and jute goods 

12,78 

13,49 

9,85 

8,62 

j 10,80 

! 0 08 

J< wellery, also plate of gold 
and silver 

19,18 

34,43 

5 50 

21,20 

10,76 

0 08 

’Matches 

1 05 

52 

74 

62 

1 09 

0 01 

VU other articles 

6,20,04 

6,15,88 

6,29,49 

7,83,25 

8,01,01 

5 96 

lotal value of Imports 

126,37,14 

132 58 43 

115 35,70 

132,29,13 

134,37,60 

100 
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Cotton Manufactures (Rs 21,52 lakhs) — 

The improvement in the imports of cotton 
manufactures noticed in the preceding year was 
generally maintained in the year undt r review 
There was a noticeable advance in the cast 
of yarns, while in the piece goods section th< 
decline in white and coloured goods wis mon 
than made up by the increase in the irapoit'' 
of grey goods Values were , however, on tin 
whole on a lower level Of equal int< rest with 
the variations in the flguri s of imports was th< 
change in the relative position of the two principal 
competitors, the United Kingdom and Jipan 
in the trade In tin yeir under review Indii 
proved a somewhat disa ppointing in irk( t for 
the British cotton industry while Japan estab 
fished h( r position still more stiongly do a 
larger extent than before demind for Lan 
cashlrc goods was restnotcd to styles tbit wen 
unobtainable clsewh< re In the latter put of 
the year there w is in addition some hesitancy 
on the part of dealers to enter into fresh con 
tracts owing to the unurtiinty regarding 
the import dutie s 

The total value of the imports of cotton 
twist and yarn during the year under 
review was Rs 3,71 lakhs, in mere a c of 
Its Cl likhs or 20 pci cent as compared with 
the preceding year In quantify thin wis in 
increase of 30£ million lbs oi 31 pel c< nt which 
was mostly uppropnated by Jipin 1 he imports 
during the yea i viz 44£ million lbs were only 
half a million lbs less thm in 1032 13 which 
taking the period since 1929 30 wis a leeord 
year for imports of cotton minuficturcs 4 
compand with the preceding y< ir imports of 
grey yarns advanced by 7 7 million lbs md 
accounted for an inenaa of Rs 47 likhs 
Mercerised yarns increased by 3 2 million lbs 
In quantity and by Rs 20 laklis in vilin There 
were, howevt r, decrcisrs under blciched ind 
coloured yarns 

The imports of piece goods into Putisli India 
in 1935 36 totillcd 947 million yards whieh was 
3 million yards mon tli in in the preceding yeai 
Jhe total value of the imports wis however 
only Rs 15 78 laklis, as compared with Rs 16 93 
lakhs in 1934 15 Supplies from Jap in imounteel 
to 496 million yards and those from the United 
Kingdom to 440 million yards Impoits from 
these sources in 1934 35 weie 374 million yards 
and 552 million yards, lespectnely 

The figures for 1935 30 disclose an appreciable 
increase in the imports of gie v goexis and a large 
decline in the import of white goods , as well as a 
less maiked, though subst mtial f ill in the cisc 
of coloured and printed goods Jipan’s shire 
in the giey goods trade advanced by 52 million 
yards, vhile that of the United Kingdom fell 
by 18 million yards, leaving a net increase of 34 
million yards Expressed in percentages, 
Japan s share increased by 27, while that of the 
United Kingdom fell by 17 There was a decline 
of 22 million yards under white goods, a fall 
of 38 million yards in the importsfrom the United 
Kingdom being partially offset by an increase 
of 18 million yaids in the imports from J ipan 
The former's share in the trade declined by 16 
per cent while that of Japan increased bv as 
much as 45 per cent Coloured and printed 
goods, which form the most important section 


of the trade, showed a decline of 9 million yards 
There was, however, a striking increase of 51 
million yards or 36 percent in the despatches 
from Japan, which was not sufficient to set off 
the decline of 58 million yards (27 per cent ) 
m the receipts from the Unite d Kingdom 

Of the total imports of 218 million yaids of 
printed goods, Japan supplied 150 million yaids, 
and the United Kingdom 68 million yards as 
igainst 102 and 97 million yards respectively, 
in tiie preceding year In dyed good^ the 
United Kingdom wis able to miintnn her posi 
tionas the leading supplier hut her consignments 
totalled only 70 million yards as comp ired with 
102 million yirds in the preceding ye ar J ipan s 
share in dye d goods incie ased by about 2 million 
yards to 20 million yards Switzerland sent 
about 2 2 million yards, as agiinst nearly 3 
million yards in 1934 35 There was a clcclim 
of about 24 million yirdB in the total impoits 
of dyed goods Impoits of woven colomeel 
goods ih-o decline by 4 million yaids to 30 million 
yards, but Japan, whieh leads in this line , was 
able to incr< ase liersh ire by ovci a million yuds 
Ihc impoits from the United Kingdom de eline el 
by 5 million yards to 8 8 million yirds hilt 
those from Japan increased fiom 19 6 to 20 8 
million yuels 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs 2,78 
lakhs) — I he tot il imports of liw silk, including 
cocoons, in the year unckt lcview were \ ilued 
it Rs 57f likhs, as compircd with Rs 57£ 
likhs In the preceding year Jap in has 1 irge lv 
supplmted Chini in this trade Imports fiom 
Chini in 1935 36 were valued at only Rs 15 
likhs as against Rs 36 lakhs in the piece ding 
year and Rs 64 lakhs in 1933 34 The shaie 
of T ipan, on the othei hand inacised from 
Rs 7 lakh’' in 1933 34andRs 21 lakhs m 1934 35 
to Rs 42 lakhs in the yeai unde r review 

Artificial silk (Rs 3,16 lakhs) — A s com 

pired with the preceding ye ir there was i 
decline of 1 7 million lbs in the imports oi 
artificial silk yirn In the cise of puce goods 
mide entirely of artifiei il silk the re was, on flu 
other hand an increase of about 6 9 million 
yaids but impoits of goods of nrtlflenl silk 
mixed with other materials decline fuithei by 
4 7 million yards 

The total imports of aitiiiciil silk pioccgorxh 
dunng the yeai amounted to 74 5 million yiuh 
valued at Rs 1,88 lakhs as compircd with 67 b 
million yirds v third at Rs ],83 lakhs in the 
preceding year and 40 4 million yirds with i 
total v ilue of Rs ] 08 lakhs in 1933 34 Though 
the imports in 1935 36 were fir shoit of tho < 
in 1932 33 when 113 million yards weie ri cum d 
there has been a prognssivc inen ase in th< list 
two years, more thin sufficient to offset tin 
decline in the imports of silk pic ccgoods and 
silk or artificial silk mixtures in the same pc nod 
Japan as usual, dominated the market, In i 
contribution amounting to 73 7 million yud 
with a total value of Rs 1,84 lakhs, as comp in d 
with 66 6 million yirds valued at Rs 1 7* 
lakhs in the preceding year 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rat 2,79 
lakhs) — There was a very maiked r< ductiou 
in the impoits of woollen manufacture^ in tin 
year under review, but imports of raw wool 
improved The total imports of law wool and 
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woollen manufacture s in the year under 
r< view wero valued it Rs 2 79 likhs as against 
Rs 3 86 Ukhs in tho preceding year, and 
Rs 2,56 likhs in 1933 34 Imports of raw 
wool a<lv meed from 6 million lbs valuod at 
Rs 41 $ likhs to 7 5 million lbs valued at 
Rs 44 likhs Australian supplies amounted 
to 4 6 million lbs while consignments from the 
United Kingdom totalled 1 7 million lbs 

Woollen Piece-Goods (Rs 130 lakhs) — 

Import of woollen and worsted ptecegoods 
totalled only 5 3 million yards (2 7 million lbs ) 

\ lined it Rs 81 lakhs is agiinst 10 6 million 
virds (4 8 million lbs ) valued at Rs 1 40 lakhs 
m 1934 35 Receipts from the United Kingdom 
(helmed from 2 1 million yards viluod at 
Its 40 ^ lakhs to 1 9 million yuds valued at I 
Rs 43 £ lakhs Supplies from Tapan totalled 
only 2 s million yards, as agunst 0 9 million 
> uds re caved in tho pr< ceding year, tho value 
of tho imports falling by Rs 43 lakhs to Rs 30 
likhs Imports from Gummy declined from 


432 000 yards to 260,000 yards and those 
from France from 603 000 yirds to 11000 
yards Italy sent 68,000 yards, as against 
193 000 yards in the preceding year 

Iron & Steel (Rs 7,22 lakhs) — 

Imports during the year showed a consider 
abU improvement manufietnred iron and steel 
(excluding pig iron and old iron) incieasing 
from 307 000 tons to 446 000 tons the value of 
tho k cc ipts rising bv 13 per cent from Rs 6 36 
lakhs to Rs 7,20 likhs Imports of pig iron 
improved from 1 500 tons to 1,700 tons, the 
entire quantity hiving lx on received from tho 
United Kingdom The total imports into 
India of all classes of iron and «te< I including 
pig and old iron and steol in 1935 3(> wire 
returned at 449 000 tons as compared with 
370 000 tons in 1934 35 an inei< ise of 21 per 
cent The imports of ferroilloys during the 
ye ir amounted to 3 000 tons as igiinst 1,700 
tons in tho preceding year 


Tin following tibleshovs tho quantities md value s of tlio principal descriptions of iron 
uni stit 1 imported into British Iqdia during the 1 1 st three ye irs — 



Qumtity Ion (000) 

V line Rs (likhs ) 


1933-34 j 

1934 35 | 

1935 36 j 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-30 

Stu 1 in git md tec 

11 4 

13 8 

19 4 

10 9 

14 1 

19 6 

Stce 1 birs (othe r than cast steel) 

00 i 

02 6 

54 5 

63 0 

08 8 

01 7 

T3 mis, (lunmis pillirs, giidcr^ 
wid bridge voik 

19 2 

22 3 

28 7 

21 0 

23 5 

31 2 

I olfcs md nuts 

7 0 

10 2 

12 6 

21 1 

28 0 

32 0 

liming mitimls (including 
l< n< mg win ) 

5 7 

7 i 

8 8 

1 i 9 

18 1 

18 1 

Hoops md stups 

2S 1 

34 5 

40 9 

35 8 

45 3 

57 1 

V uh rive ts mel washe is 

10 0 

12 2 

15 9 

28 3 

32 1 

40 0 

(< ilviniM d sheets md pi it< s 

00 8 

58 8 

73 2 

1,13 4 

1 10 9 

1 29 7 

1 mm d '•beets md pi lies 

7 2 

5 0 

0 5 

21 4 

17 0 

20 4 

'sliuis md plitcs not gilvanisid 
01 tinm d 

23 8 

31 4 

37 4 

31 0 

42 0 

48 5 

Kid ( hms and flsliplitcs 

3 0 

5 3 

7 9 

5 0 

7 5 

7 8 

i ub s, pipis md fittings, wrought 

29 0 

34 9 

02 1 

71 6 

88 8 

1,11 8 

Win mils 

11 9 

15 7 

15 3 

20 0 

24 1 

22 0 

Wire iopt 

2 3 

3 2 

3 0 

11 5 

15 5 

14 9 

(, ist pipes and fittings 

3 4 

1 6 

1 4 

7 0 

0 9 

6 8 

'■'k 1 pe rs md kc y s of ste c 1 or iror 
foi Riihvays 

1 

2 9 

4 3 

4 5 

4 2 

6 5 

7 0 
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machinery and Millwork (Rs 13,68 LAKHS)-— The following table analyses the imports 
of machinery according to classes in 1929 30 and during the pastfhe yeais — 


— 

1929-30 

Rs 

(lakhs ) 

1931-32 
Rs 1 

1 (lakhs) 

1932-33 

Rs 

(lakhs ) 

1933-34 

Rs 

(lakhs) 

1934-35 

Rs 

(lakhs) 

1935-36 

Rs 

(lakhs) 

! 

Prime mo\crs 

4,12 

1,56 

1 00 

1 21 1 

1 44 

1,57 

Electrical 

2 41 

2,16 

1,56 

1,27 

1 69 i 

2,0 5 

Boilers 

Metal working (chiefly machine 

1,09 

56 

45 

66 

44 

76 

tools) 

36 

19 

15 


14 

18 

Mining 

61 

66 

38 

32 

52 

41 

Oil crushing and refining 

43 

35 

19 

27 

21 

22 

Paper mill 

Refrigerating 

7 

6 

5 

11 

9 

8 

20 

10 


9 

H 

15 

Rice and flour mill 

24 

10 

9 

7 

10 

9 

Saw mill 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 ! 

5 

Sewing and knitting 

85 

51 

45 

50 

83 

74 

Sug ir machinery 

9 

30 

1 53 

3 36 

1,0 5 


Tea machinery 

28 

11 

21 

12 

22 

13 

Cotton machinery 

2,10 

1,93 

2,08 

2 03 

2,41 

2 01 

Tute mill machinery 

1 44 

32 

36 

32 

54 

1,16 

Wool machinery 

6 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Typewriters including parts and 







accessories 

26 

13 

7 

10 

18 

19 

Printing a nd lithogra piling presses 

23 

15 

9 

15 

1 5 

17 

Belting for machinery 

90 

50 

53 

46 

50 

54 


Motor Vehicles (Rs 6,92 lakhs) —During | 
the three years 1931 32 to 1933 34 imports 
of motor cars were on i very low scale but the 1 
last year of the trienmum had witnessed a slow 
implement in the position In 1934 35 
there was a substantial increase in imports 
receipts totalling 14,434 In the yeir under 


review imports totalled 13 590 a fall of 844 as 
compired with the previous year, and of 5 977 
as compared with th< re eord imports in 1928 29 
The tibl< lx low shows tin number of motor cars 
imported during the last ten years, indie itin^ 
the principal sourc< s of supply — 


Number of motor can import d 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

Stites 

Canulu 

Irame 

Italy 

Oth< r 
(.ountrks 

Total 

1926-27 

2,546 

4,030 

4,476 

607 

1,416 

122 

13,197 

1927-28 

3,600 

6 031 

3,400 

538 

1,367 

186 

15,122 

1928-29 

3,645 

10,145 

4 366 

277 

967 

167 

19,567 

1929-30 

3,758 

9,620 

2 318 

364 

1,150 

189 

*17,399 

1930-31 

2,885 

5,098 

3 250 

261 

917 

190 

12,601 

1 931-32 

2,178 

3,368 

676 

161 

510 

327 

7,220 

1932-33 

3 958 

1,201 

296 

84 

220 

430 

6,201 

1933-34 

5,348 

2,227 

1,715 

62 

221 

186 

9,759 

1934-35 

6,311 

5,564 

2,057 

26 

267 

209 

14,434 

1935-36 

0,744 

3,851 

2,328 

13 

210 

444 

13,590 
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Hardware (Rs 3,27 lakh*) —Imports of 
hardware impiovod by over Rs 21 lakhs as 
compared with the preceding year, to Rs 3,27 
lakhs in the year under review 

Mineral oil* (R* 5,92 lakhs) — The total 

value of the Imports of mineral oils of all kinds 
in 1935 30 showed a decrease of Rs 15 lakhs 
as compare d with the preoeding year Importf 
of kerosene, which hid amounts d to marly 
69 million gallons valued at Rs 2 61 lakhs in 
1934 35 declined to 64 million gallons valued 
at Rs 2,17 lakhs There was howe\er, a sub 
stantiui ini re iso in the quantity of fuel oil 
imported Imports of batching oils declined, 
but tho~c of other lubricating oils improved 
Thire was also, some improvement in the 
imports of petroleum 

Chemical* (R* 3,12 lakh* ) — A further 

improvement wis notieed in the impoits of 
< hemic ils which had a total re corded value of 
Rs 3 12 likhs in 1935 36, as against Rs 2 92| 
lakhs in 1934 35 and Rs 2,70 lakhs in 1933 34 

Sodium compounds constituted 44 per unt 
of the total value of chemicals importi d during 
the year the quantity received increasing from 
1 908 000 cwt* to 2 012 000 cwts Tin v ilue 
of the imports, however declined from Rs 1,45 
lakhs to Rs '1 38 liklis owing to lower prices 
Imports of sodium eirbonate improved in quan 
tity from 1 236 000 cwts to 1 253 000 cwts 
but the viluo of the imports f< 11 from Rs 67$ 
likhstoRs 62 lakhs The chit f soum of supply 
w is as usual the United Kingdom Imports 
of ciustic soda improved from 377,600 cwts to 
+06 000 cwts , but the declared value of the 
imports showed a 4 mill fall from Rs 42 lakhs 
<o Rs 4H l*khs 

Drugs and Medicines (R* 2,11 lakhs) — 

The imports of drugs and mi dicincs showed 
m mere isc of Rs 19 lakhs in viluc over tint 
luorded In the preceding yoir due piincipally 
to lirger imports of proprietiry and patent 
medicines Imports of proprutiry and pitent 
me dicincs improved from Rs 39 likhs to Rs 64 
Ukhs, receipts fiom the United Kingdom 
impioving by nearly Rs 6$ lakhs to Rs 26 
liklis and those fiom Germiny by Rs 9 lakhs 
to nearly Rs 16 lakhs 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs 2,99 lakhs) — 

I he totil imports of paper md paste ho ird 
in the yen under review hid an aggregite 
' due of Rs 2,99 lakhs as against Rs 2,73 
likhs in the preceding year Imports of piper 
of ill kinds improved fiom Rs 2 518,000 cwt« 

' ilued at Rs 2,39 lakhs to 2 8 36,000 cwts 
v ilued at Rs 2,62 lakhs Imports of printing 
piper Improved from 759,000 cwts valued at 
Rs 75 j lakhs to 1,014,000 cwts valued at over 
Rs 96 lakhs Newsprinting pa pi r (white) „ 


accounted for Rs 52£ lakhs whllo other sorts of 
white printing paper, excluding machine glased 
poster paper, accounted for over Rs 12 lakhs 
Machine glazed paper accounted for Rs 4i 
lakhs and other sorts of printing paper for 
about Rs 27 likhs There was a very large 
improvement in the imports of printing paper 
from Germany which were valued at nearly 
Rs 30 lakhs in the year under review as against 
Rs 9 lakhs in 1934 35 


Liquors (Rs 2,48 Ukhs) — The total imports 
were returned at 5 1 million gallons valued at 
Rs 2 48 lakhs as compared with 4 9 million 
gallons valued at Rs 2,36 lakhs in 1934 35 
Of this, ale, beer and porter accounted for 
76 per cent , spirit for 20 per cent and wines 
for 4 per cent is compared with 73 per cent 
23 pi r cent anel 4 pe r cent , respectively, in the 
preceding year The imports of ale, beer and 
porter increased from 3 593,000 gallons valued 
at Rs 71 lakhs in 1934 35 to 3,867,000 gallons 
valued at Rs 78lakhsln 1935 36 


Salt (Rs. 57 lakhs) Impoits of salt in- 
creased from 1 77 600 tons vilueel at Rs 52 
lakhs m 1934 35 to 3,89 000 tons v ilued at 
Rs 57 lakhs in tlic yi u under review Aden 
is before wis the pnniipal supplii r receipts 
from that source amounting to 2 96 000 tons 
valued at Rs 40 lakhs as agunst 2,95,000 tons 
valued at Rs 38 J 1 ikhs in 1 934 35 


Other Articles — The table below shows 
the important items comprised in this group — 


— 

19 34 35 

1935 36 


Rs (likhs) 

It*- (lakhs) 

Instruments, appiritus 
etc 

4 73 

5,18 

Dyeing and tinning 
substinees 

3 08 

3,34 

Spite s 

1 55 

1,02 

Gliss and glass wuc 

1,33 

1,39 

Tobacco 

62 

62 

Precious stones and 
pearls uu et 

50 

' 

48 

Ccme lit 

24 

22 

Coal and tokc 

12 

13 
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III— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

The following table shows the comparative Importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India — 

EXPORTS 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


— 

1931-32 

1 

1932-33 

1 

1933-34 

1934 35 

1939-36 

Percent ige 
on total 
exports of 
merch indise 
m 1935 36 

Cotton, raw and waste 

23 78 19 

20 09 99 1 

27,91 47 

35 44 87 

34 47 0 3 

21 47 

Cotton nunufutuicb 

4 81 89 

3 29 11 

2 72 03 

2,64 80 

2 92,72 

1 82 

Tuto, inw 

11 18 M 

9,73 0 3 1 

10,93 27 

10,87 11 

1 3 70 76 

8 94 

Jute manufactures 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

21,37, t9 

21 40,8 3 

23,48,99 

14 63 

Tea 

19 43 74 

17,19 28 

19 84 90 

20,13 19 

19 S2 23 

12 35 

(lei in pul 8c \nd iioui 

20 37 13 

16,07 09 

1 1 74 79 

11 84 40 

12,40 87 

7 73 

St ids 

1 4 98 83 

11,30 08 

1 3 00 1 9 

10 94 10 

10 33 0 9 

0 43 

Me tals and ores 

9,47,10 

4,68,18 

9 48,70 

9 91 27 

7,73,39 

4 82 

leather 

9 39 20 

4 70 42 

9 82 98 

9 47,88 
3,13,07 

5,02 89 

3 91 

link 8 and skms, r iw 

3,09 71 

2,70 87 

4,29 33 

4 13 10 

2 57 

Wool raw md manufu 
tuied 

3 30,7 i 

1 77 73 

or 

<M 

° 19 27 

2 92,56 

1 82 

ru iftm \v ix 

2,31 74 

2 01, «8 

2,28 91 

1 91 9 \ 

2,27 87 

1 42 

Oik ik< s 

2,00 08 

1 ,90 9 1 

1 04 72 

1 96 99 

1 81 70 

3 13 

Fruits and vi g< 1 1 l)I« s 

90 32 

09 92 

90 00 

1,07,78 
3,29 90 

1 04 00 

1 03 

I u 

1 8 M>4 

1 24 24 

2 46 44 

1 98 30 

0 99 

Wood ind timKi 

78 17 

50 18 

84 24 

1,10,27 

1,31 97 

0 84 

Cofftt 

94 90 

J ,09 81 

1,02 49 

72 71 

1,02,20 

0 64 

lobicco 

89 42 

77 11 

93 80 

81 90 

92 43 

0 98 

Rubber, raw 

44 98 

8 78 

31 18 

09 89 

88 71 

0 99 

Coir 

79,98 

00 24 

70 90 

79, 8(, 

87,81 

0 95 

Mu i 

°9 30 

31,52 

44 74 

09 0 7 

83 19 

0 92 

I odder bian md poll i ids 

79 11 

70,29 

40,04 

77,30 

73 4 3 

0 to 

I)y< ing and tinning sul) 
f tanccs 

80 94 

79 4 > 

78 09 

71 01 

70,39 

0 44 

Oils 

57 21 

53 79 

97 24 

95 30 

03 09 

0 40 

Hemp raw 

20 90 

12 10 

30 09 

39 0 3 

00 34 

0 38 

Spites 

87,29 

72,33 

72 20 

77,34 

54 98 

0 34 

Fish (tx< hiding c Hired 
flsh) 

54,21 

49 71 

44,87 

44,99 

49,00 

0 28 

M inures 

38 39 

20 39 

29 49 

31,84 

38 23 

0 24 

Bones for minuf icturing 
purposes 

49 1 1 

34 82 

24 38 

31 90 

32,19 

0 20 

Provisions and oilmin s 
stores 

39,55 

32,62 

28 12 

27,87 

27,1 3 

0 17 

Drugs and mediant s 

23,10 

31 20 

2o 81 

29 99 

29 44 

0 10 

Bristles 

11,60 

13,05 

17,47 

2 3,41 

22,78 

0 14 

libre for brushes a id 
brooms 

20,43 

24,02 

22,02 

19,19 

21,93 

0 14 

C oal and coke 

54,91 

44 19 

37,39 

29 22 1 

| 17,33 

0 H 

Saltpetre 

10,98 

12 26 

3 5 20 

1 3*78 

13,20 

0 08 

Apparel 

10, 33 

8 93 | 

11,14 

11,33 

12,81 

0 08 

Building and kngini erlng 
miterials other than ot 
iron, steel or wood 

7 47 

9 24 

9 84 

9 75 

10 49 

0 07 

Animals, living 

14,99 

10,10 

9,86 

12,24 

i 9,26 

0 00 
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EXPORTS— contd 

(In thousands of Rupee* ) 


— 

1931 32 

1932 33 

1931 31 

1934 35 

1935 31 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
In 1935 36 

Cord u?£ and rope 

8 54 

| 7 7 1 

0 55 

7 30 

6 85 

0 04 

Silk, r iw and miniific 
tun d 

f 34 

3 18 

3 29 

4 00 

0 50 

0 04 

C mdk s 

4,05 

4 74 

5 31 

5 00 

5 31 

0 03 

Horns tips etc 

1, {6 

2 48 

3 22 

2,47 

2 82 

0 02 

Sugar 

1,92 

2 10 

2 38 

2 43 

2 39 

0 01 

Tillow, stearine and wix 

2 J4 

1 97 

1 98 

1 19 

80 


Opium 

Sb,9 1 

11,25 

72 65 

0 81 

1 


Ml othn fti tick s 

2 95 SO 

2 79 06 

twl 

1 

2 (2 27 

1 49 10 

2 17 

101 AL VAJUr 04 kXIORT^ 

1 55 88 8(1 

1 12 27 21 

1 47,25 07 

1 51 06 97 

1 60 52 19 

100 


Cotton (Ra 33,77 lakhs) — The exports of 
Indian cotton in 19J5 30 totaled 3,397,000 
biles which w is about 94 000 bales 
short of the exports in the pleading yiai 
hi pan as usual the bi st customci took 
1 759,000 biles, which wis 2 95 000 biles ks<< 
tli in the expoits to thit eountiy m 1934 3 r > 
llieri wis a fm tin r Increase in tin expoits to 
th( United Kingdom which totillid 4,50 000 
bales in tilt yeir under revu w is comp ue d with 
i 47,000 b it s in the preluding yi ir mil 3 42,000 
luk & in 1931 34 The United Kingdom is now 
the second bi st custonxi toi Indnn cotton 

Cotton Manufactures (Rs 2>93 lakhs) — 

lhe following table sets forth the quantities 
of piecegoods exported — 



(Inthousind yuds) 


1933 34 

1934-35 

1935 30 

Cotton piecegoods — 

Hr ty 

White 

t'olourcd 

4,105 
292 
52 004 

0,350 
534 
50 809 

8 867 

1 323 
61,000 

Total 

56 461 

1 57 093 

71,250 


Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs 37,20 lakhs) 

I hi totil exports of raw ami manufactured 
jute duiing the year under review uuounted to 
1 523 000 tons as compired with 1 437,000 tons 
m the preceding year, an increase of 6 per cent 
Hu total recorded \alue of the shipments 
i mounted to Rs 37 crores as compaied with 
Rs 32J crons in 1934 35 The exports of raw 
jute alone amounted to 7,71,300 tons with a 
total declared value of about Rh 13 71 lakhs, 
the preceding year s expoits being 7,52,500 tons 
v *dued at Rs 10 87 lakhs The exports during 


the year were the highest since 1929 30 m which 
year 8 07,000 tons were shipped ibroad 

The total exports of gunnv bags in 1935 36 
numbcicd niaily 459 million as compired with 
121 million in 1914 35 the viluc of the ship 
ments increasing from Rs 10 25 likhs to 
Rs 1101 likhs 

9 hi totil yardagi of gunny doth exported 
mere iid by 155 million virds to 1 218 million 
yuds with i c oi responding imri isc in value 
f i om Rs 10 99 1 1 khs to Rs 1 2 24 1 1 khs 

Foodgram* and flour (R* 12,41 lakhs) — 

lhe statement below shows the exports of 
food grains — 


— 

1934 35 

1935 36 


Tons (000) 

ions (000) 

Rice not in the husk 

1 59 i 

1,394 

, in the husk 

14 

10 

Win it 

11 

10 

,, Hour 

12 

18 

Pul c c 

112 

99 

Bailey 

14 

3 

Jowai and bajra 

4 

9 

Maize 

3 

2 

Othc l sorts 

2 

2 

Total Tons (000) 

1,7G5 

1 553 

\ AlUfc Rs (lakhs) 

11 84 

12 41 
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Tm (Rs 19,82 lakhs) —The quota for 
overseas shipments of tea from India for 
1935 36 was fixed at 311 million lbs as 
compared with 330 million lbs in 1934 35 
and 321 million lbs in 1933 34 In view of the 
reduced export allotment there wis naturally 
a decline in the quantity of tea exported during 
the year Tin i xports during the year cal 
culated on the statistical month bisis (month 
ending generally on or about the 25th) amounted 
to 312 J million lbs valued at Rs 19 8 erorc u as 
oompired with marly 325 million lbs valued at 
Rs 20 1 crores in the preceding year The 
exports during the year r< presented 79 per ci nt 
of the total production the balance lift for 
home consumption b< ing 84 million lbs as com 
pared with 75 million lbs in the preceding year 
The voluntary sohem< of restriction of produe 
tion among estates in India continued to operate 
on the same lines as in the previous vears and 
met with a fairly considerable measure of 
success 

Oilseeds (Rs. 10 33 lakhs >— The total 
exports of oilseeds of all kinds from India in 
1935 36 showed a considerable decline as com 
pared with the preceding year being only 
6 73 000 tons a decrease of 2,02 000 tons 
Part of this decline is explained by the larger 
internal consumption of oilseeds like linst ed and 
cotton seed , the barriers to free trade in the 
shape of exchange restrictions quotas and tariffs 
was another factor The total value of the 
exports in 1935 36 did not howi ver decline 
appreciably in spite of the larg< reduction m 
the quantity shipped As agiinst Rs 10 54 
lakhs in 1934 35 exports in 1935 36 wire \alued 
at Rs 10,33 lakhs 

Exports of linseed to the United Kingdom 
according to the Indian trad< returns wcri 
90,100 tons in 1935 36 as against 1 03 800 tons 
in 1934 35 Among other customers for 
Indian linseed, the United States of America 
took 31 000 tons which was less th m half till 
quantity taken by her in the preceding year 

Exports of groundnuts during the year under 
review amounted to 4 13 000 tons as against 

6.11.000 tons in 1934 35 but the total declared 
value improved from Rs 5 93 lakhs to Rs 6 65 
lakhs owing to the high prices which prevailed 
for the greater part of the year 

The decline in the exports of rapeseed noticed 
in the preceding year continued in the year 
UDdcr review and the shipments totalled onlj 

19.000 tons valued at Rs 26 lakhs as against 


37,000 tons valued at Rs 42 lakhs in the preced 
Ing year and 73 500 tons valued at over Rs 81 
lakhs in 1933 34 

While the quantity of castor seed exported in 
1935 36 amounted only to about 60,000 tons as 
compart d with m arly 69,000 tons in 1934 35, the 
value of tlu exports improved from Rs 81 
jikhstoRs 83 lakhs 

Hides and Slant (Rs 9,33 ]akks) — Tlio total 
sh i pnu nts of raw hides in 1935 3G amounted 
to 22 700 tons as against 22,600 tons in the 
picccdmg year Exports of cow hides im 
provid from 19,300 tons valued at Rs 95fc 
lakhs to 19,500 tons with a totil vilue of over 
Rs 98 likhs Expoits of raw skins improved 
from 15,160 tons to 21 200 tons goat skins 
improving from 13,870 tons to 20,100 tons 

Raw Wool (Rs 2,10 lakhs) —Reports of 
raw wool from India during the year under 
riview amounted to 49 4 million lbs valued 
at Rs 2 10 1 ikhs as compared with 34 1 million 
ibs valued at Rs 1 27 lakhs in the prt ceding 
ytar Shipments to the United Kingdom rose 
from 25 7 million lbs to 34 7 million lbs and to 
the Umtid States of America from 5 6 million 
lbs to 11 7 million lbs Iklgium took 1 9 
I million lbs as against 1 3 million lbs in the 
preceding yiar Besides wool declared to be of 
Indian origin a large quantity of fortlgn wool 
imported by land into India is al«o shippi d from 
India Tluse ri exports totalled 11 1 million 
lbs in 1915 36 as compireil with 6 i million lbs 
in the preceding yiar 

Metals and Ores (Rs 7,73 lakhs) — A 

m irked improve mnt took plau in the exports 
of the articles comprised in this group Export 1 * 
of ores improved from 5,15,000 tons valued 
at Rs 2 72 lakhs to 7 93 000 tons valued at 
Rs 3,68 lakhs There was a fm the r enlargement 
in the den and foi manganese ore and wolfram 
ore owing to thi continuid increa c e in activity 
in the iron and steel and armament industries 
Exports of manganese ori , which re presented 
about 92 per cent of the tot il quantity of ores 
exported, totalli d 7 29,000 tons as compared 
with 4 60 000 tons in 1934 35 and 2,66,000 tons 
in 1933 34 

Other Exports — Other important exports 
from India included lac totalling 4 87,600 cwts , 
oilcakes 3 00 000 tons paraffin wax 54 000 tons 
coir manufactures 6 84,000 cwts , unmanufac 
tured tobacco 28 million lbs , coffee 2,16,000 
cwts and dyeing and tanning substances 
1 7 million cwts 
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The Director General of Commercial numbers of 28 ex ported articles , (2) the un 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles , 
time an addendum to the publication Index (3) the general unweighted index number for 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861 1931 which 39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
brings up to date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles on base 1873-100 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 — 


Year 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(unweighted) 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(unweighted) 

General 

Index No for all 
(39) Arlicles 
(unweighted) 

Weighted 
Index Ao (100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873 

1925 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 1 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 

177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 

125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1933 

118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 

117 

122 

119 

136 

1935 

128 

122 

127 

149 

19 16 

126 

1 22 

125 

Not available 


Besides the above wholesale price index price index number for Calcutta while the 
numbers , the Director General of Commercial Bombay I abour Office compiles similar 
Intelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale statistics for Bombay and Karachi 


The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 — 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta , Bombay and Karachi ( Base 1914) 


Year 

( alcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

1925 

591 

163 

151 

1926 

148 

149 

140 

1927 

148 

147 

137 

1928 

145 

146 

137 

1929 

141 

145 

133 

1930 

116 

126 

108 



8 Index Numbers of Prices 

Wholesale price imht numbers for Calcutta, Bombai/ and Karachi ( Base 1914) — Coni 


Tear 

( ilcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

1931 

96 

109 

95 

1932 

91 

109 

99 

1933 

87 

98 

97 

1934 

89 

95 

96 

1935 

91 

99 

99 

1936 

92 

90 

102 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp docline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 1931 Duiingl932, wholesale 
prices showed a tendency to decline and in 1933 
they definitely registered a f ill rcic hlng then 
lowest level lhls downward trend was some 
what checked in 193\ while during the next two 
years there was a slight rise in wholes lie prices 

The various Trov incial Governments publish 
In their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities In 
addition to these however some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay , foi 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries Central Provinces and Berar, for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart 
ment of Industries Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director of 
Statistics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, 
Rangoon 

The Bombay working class cost of living index 
number with base July 1914 100 stood at 103 
in December 1936, the average for 1936 
being 102 The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1920 to July 
1927-100 stood at 72 in December 1936 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928 100 stood 
at 70 in December 1936 The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927 100 
was 60 in December 1936 while the Jubbul 
pore Index on the same base was 59 For 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 


base 1931 100 are compiled for (a) Burmese 
(b) Tamils, Telugus and Onyas {<) Hindu 
stanis and (d) Chittagonians the Index 
Number in Dimnber 1936 for these were 84, 
90, 90 ind 8o lespectively 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930 In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931 In 1931 and 1934 thi 
downward tendency of prices continued 

I he Inadequacy as also the general unrelia 
billtj of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
m ide many suggestions for the improvement of 
pi ice statistk s and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act This latter sugges 
tlon was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commiaslonon Indian labour and the Govern 
ment of India liavo already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their con 
sideration Messrs Bowley and Robertson who 
were invhed by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detafied statistics have also madt 
cert tin recommendations for improvirg Indiai 
price statistics As legards the General Tndo 
number of wholi sale prices in India the 
suggest the construction of a new index numbe 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade li 
England With regard to index numbers o 
retail puces they recommend that the dat 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and nc 
for s<parate provinces, and that thej shoul 
not be Initiated till certiin preliminary steps c 
Improvement of the data suggested by thu 
' have been taken 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Gov eminent of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assuie as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Book The current rub s to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
In making purchases shall be gi\en m the follow 
mg order — 

First, to irticles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are m inufac 
tured m India fiom raw materials pioduced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose , 

Second, to articles wholly or pxrtially manu 
factured in India from impoited materials 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 

Hurd, to artidcs of foreign manufacture 
held in stock m India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite qu ility , 

lourth, to articles innnufactuied abroad winch 
need to be specially imported 

Hie new lules were calculated niateiially to 
widen tho scope of operations of the 
Department 

Jlic total value of ordcis pltcid by the 
Dcpaitmcnt duimg the yeai 1934 35, the latest] 
period foi which iiguics aie yet ivailablc, was 
Ps 4,70, j(> 251 as compand w illi Its >,59,94,1 15 
(lining 19 13 14 Jlio imicisc amounts to 
Its 1 1<>,42 110 or 12 i p< r tint which is mosl 
sitisfactory considciing tlint the emergence 
fiom the gicit dcpussion w is slow and lit sit ant 
uid that cxpuidituie on laigc cax>ital works 
contimudto be rcstuctcd 

A feature of the ycai s activity s was an 
imroase to Its 11, (>(>,997 from Its 0 47,5o7 
m the preceding ycai in the value of piuelnscs 
nude in behalf of quisi public bodies i fid 
winch amounts to i well appreciated ti Unite to 
the usiiulmss of the Department 

The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers in India to improve 
the quality of their products The means 
adopted Included technical advice and sugges 
tionB Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of Indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing eoonomy and 
efficiency 


I lie orginisation of the Department under 
went considerable ovc ilia ul during the year 
to impio\c its efficiency and an important new 
iU\clopunnt wis flic institution by tho Go\trn 
'mint of Tndin under tin contiol of the Dcpait 
j me nt of m Industrial Intelligence and ltese uch 
Fuu ill The principil functions of tins cfficc 
iu — 

(1) Jhe collection and dissemm ition of 
industrial intelligence 

(2) ( olliboi it ion with Piovinciil Diuctors 
of fndustiics mil industiialists in ill matters 
icl it mg to iiielustri il use ueh 

(1) Hie public it ion it mtuvals of bulletins 
ulitmg to industiial reu ueh mil otliei m ittcis 
eonneeted with industiial deulopim.nl, 

(4) Assist nice to i lid list n ilists in Jucli i by 
giving idvicc in l making suggestions as to 
the directions in width reseueh should fie 
imdci taken , 

(5) To eollaboiate with the \aiious organlsa 
tions of the Central and Piovincial Governments 
with i view to ensunng that specifications 
piepind or issued by them provide as fai us 
possible for industrial stanelaidisation 

((>) To issist m the org mis ition of ineiustiia 
exhibitions in India 

Hie Buie iu Ins been ghen Its 5 I iklis to 
cover its cost of working for tlncc yeais and 
an Aelvisoiy ( oiincil constituted as iollowi — 

(a) Members nominated by the Government 
of India to lepresent the Departments of 
Industiies ind labour, ltidways Commerce 
uid the Impel ml Council of Agneultural 
ltese il eh , 

(6) Iho Director of Industries of each 
lfiov nice or tlie ITovinciil Officer enti listed 
with industrial ail ms , 

(e) Corresponding officers of the States of 
Hyderabad, Mysou, Baroda Gwalior, Jammu 
und Kashinu, Indore Lravanrore and such othei 
States as may subsequently cntei the scheme , 

(d) Non official mem be is nominated by r 
Piovincial Governments , 

(() Non official numbers nominated by 
time mount of India, and 

(/) Such additional membeis as the Advisory 
Council may co opt 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs a 

Acknowl idgment of Debt ex Bs 20 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration . 2 0 

Agreement or Memo of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange 0 4 

(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt 
Security — Subject to a maximum 
of Rs 20, as 2 for every Rs 10,000 
or part 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate — two annas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 
share 

(c) If not otherwise provided for 1 0 

Appointment In execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove 

able 30 0 

Article 8 of Association of Company — * 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ra 2,500 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs 2,500 but does not 
exoeed Rs 1,00,000 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum 20 0 

Bill of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exc 

Rs 200, a 8 , exc Rs 200, not 
exc Rs 400, a 6, exc Rs 400, not 
exc. Rs 600, a 9 , exc Rs 600, not 
exo Rs 800, a 12 , exc Rs 800, not exc 
Rs 1,000, a 15 , exc Rs 1,000, not exc 
Rs 1,200, R la 2, exc Rs 1,200, not 
exo Rs 1,600, R 1 a 8 exc Rs 1,600, 
not exc Rs 2,500, Rs 2 a 4 , exc Rs 
2,500, not exc Rs 5,000, Rs 4 a 8 , exc 
Rs 5,000, not exc Rs 7,500, Rs 6 a 12, 
exc. Rs 7,500, not exc Rs 10,000, Rs 9 , 
exc Rs 10,000, not exc Rs 15,000, Rs 
18 a 8 , exc Rs 15,000, not exc Bs 
20,000, Rs 18, exc Rs 20,000, not exc 
Rs 25,000, Rs 22 a 8, exc Rs 25,000, 
not exc Rs 80,000, Rs 27 , and for every 
add Rs 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs 80,000, Rs. 9 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond 

Rs a 


Bill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 

Not exceeding Rs 10 0 2 

Exc Rs 10 but not exc Rs 50 0 4 

Exc Rs 50 but not exc Rs 100 0 8 


Exc Rs 100 & does not exc Rs 200 1 0 
Exc Rs 200 A does not exc Rs 800 2 4 


Rs a 

Up to Rs 1,000, every Rs 100 or part 0 12 
For every Rs 500 or part, beyond 

Rs 1,000 . 3 1 2 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000 same duty as a 


Bond 

In any other case , 10 0 

Cancellation .. 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares 0 8 

Charter Party .. 2 2 

Cheque and demand draft3 are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927 

Composition — Deed 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs 50 0 8 

Exceeding Rs 50, not exceeding Rs 100 1 0 

Exceeding Rs 100 but does not exceed 

Rs 200 2 0 

Exceeding Rs 200 but does not exceed 

Rs 300 4 8 

For every Rs 100 or part in excess of 
Rs 100 up to Rs 1,000 1 8 

For every Rs 500, or part thereof, in 

excess of Rs 1,000 7 8 


Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted 
namely — 


23 Conveyance (as defined by Bection 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No 62 — 

2 


Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 

1 

Bom 

bay 

Rs a 

Ahraeda 
bad, 
Poona & 
Karachi 
Rs a 

exceed Rs 50 

Where it exceeds Rs 50 but 

0 

8 

0 

8 

does not exceed Rs 100 
Where it exceeds Rs 100 but 

1 

0 

1 

0 

does not exceed Rs 200 
Where it exceeds Rs 200 but 

2 

0 

2 

0 

does not exceed Rb 300 
Where it exceeds Rs 300 but 

8 

8 

6 

8 

does not exceed Rs 400 
Where it exceeds Rs 400 but 

12 

0 

9 

0 

does not exceed Rs 500 
Where it exceeds Rs 500 but 

15 

8 

11 

8 

does not exceed Rs 600 
Where it exceeds Rs >600 but 

19 

0 

14 

0 

does not exceed Rs 700 
Where it exceeds Rs 700 but 

22 

8 

16 

8 

does not exceed Rs 800 
Where it exoeeds Rs 800 but 

26 

0 

19 

0 

does not exceed Rs 900 
Where it exceeds Rs 900 but 

29 

8 

21 

0 

does not exceed Rs 1,000 
And for every Rs 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Rs 1,000 . 

33 

0 

24 

0 

17 

8 

12 

8 
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Es a 


Es a 


Copy or Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it waa chargeable does not 
exceed X Rupee 1 0 

In any othe , case 2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original Instrument Is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as is payable on the 


original In any other case 2 0 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil . 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney 500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship 10 0 

Divorce 5 0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt • 20 0 


Lease — Where rent Is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved , over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved , for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long , in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium , premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered 


L/tter — Allotment of Shares 0 2 

Credit 0 2 

License 10 0 

Memo of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association o0 0 

If not so accompanied 80 0 

Notarial Act 2 0 

Note or Memo Intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(0) Of any Goods exc in value Es 20 0 4 


(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Es 20 — 
a l for every Es 5,000, or part 

(bb) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Rs 20, 

2 as for every Es 10,000, or part 
A ole of Protest by a Ship's Master 1 0 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 
exceed Es 500 .. .. 5 0 

In any other case . . . 20 0 

Dissolution of .. 10 0 


Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where premium does not 

exceed rates of 2a , or i percent of 
amount Insured 0 l 

In any other case for Rs 1,500 or part 
thereof 0 1 

(2) For time— For every Bs 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc 6 months 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months . *04 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time 

(3) Fire — When the sum Insured does 

not e rceed Rs 5,000 0 8 

In any other case 1 0 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable In respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art 53 ( Receipt ) 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only 0 1 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Es 1,000, and also where 
amount exc Es 1,000, for every 
Rs 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci 
fically provided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 

Ea 250 0 2 

Exceeding Es 250 but not exceed- 
ing Rg 500 0 4 

For every sum insured not exceed 
ing Rs 1,000 and also for every 
Rs 1,000 or part 0 0 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates 
Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 1923 For every Es 100 or 
part payable as premium 0 1 

In case of a re insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance 
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Rs a 


Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more Buch documents 1 0 

When required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act. 1882 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above < 2 0 

Authorising not more than 5 persona 
to act Jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally 10 0 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act 20 0 


When given for consideration and 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi 
deration 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised , 2 0 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand — 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exoeed Rs 250 0 1 

(ii) When the amount or value ex 
ceeds Rs 250 but does not ex 

ceed Rs 1,000 , 0 2 

(iii) In any other case 0 4 

( b ) When payable oth< rwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Rill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand 


Protest of Bill or Note 2 0 

Protest by the Master of a Ship 2 0 

Proxy 0 2 

Receipt for value exc Rs 20 0 1 


Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance 

b) In any other case 10 0 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(o) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release 

(б) In any other case 10 0 

Respondentia Bond — The Bame duty as a 

Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs 1,000 — 

The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured 

(W In any other case 10 0 


Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
—settled as set forth in such settlement 

Revocation of Settlement — The same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees 

Share warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act — Ono and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant 

Shipping Order 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs 5 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable 

In any other case 5 0 

Vransfers of Shares — 12 annas for every 
Rs 1 00 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares 

Transfer of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether the debenture is 
liable to duty or not, except deben 
tures provided for by section 8 — 12 
annas for every Rs 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture 

transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs 5 — The duty with which 
such Bond, &c , is chargeable 

In any other case 10 0 

— of any property under the Admlnis 
trator General s Act, 1874, Section 31 10 0 
— of any trust property without con 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— -The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi 
deration equal to the amount of the con 
sideration for the transfer 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding 15 0 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 u 
Warrant or Goods 0 8 
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The Indian National Congress. 


lor a complete history of the movement re 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book The Congress was founded 
I 11 1885 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were lild down to be — 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of ill the different and discordant clc 
mints that constitute the population of 
Infill, 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poll 
ticil of tho nation thus evolved , and 
Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi 
fieition of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 

With tiiesi objects in view the Congress pur 
sued an uneventful career until 1907 It un 
doubted ly exercised a great influence in indue 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
\m opli s of India, in focussing tho chief political 
gri( vancos, and in providing a training ground 
[or Indian politicians But in 1907 the extre 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
I rovinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of tho older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking tho Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent The seuior members of the 
Congress therefore re crystallised its creed In 
definite terms lhey laid down that — 

‘ The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people ol 
India of a system of Government similar to 
thar enjoyed by the self governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation b> 
teem in tho rights and responsibilities of tin 
Fmpire on equal terms with those members 
these objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means b> bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual moral economic and industrial 
resources of the country 0 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail uutll 1916 when a re united Congress metat 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
tharan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal But 
the union then effected was purely superficial , 
the difference between the moderates and the ex 
tremlRts was fundamental , the extremists cap- 
t ured the machinery of the Cougress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
la September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his 
lieutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
'ulopted independence as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb 
dawn, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 


to be a commonness of purpose between tho 
Liberals and Congressmen At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be 
fore tho end of 1929 Things Merc tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress Insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at tho Round lable Conference to bo 
convened in England between representatives 
of England British India and the Indian 
Slates Here was tho parting of tho ways 
lho Liberals went their way and tho Congress 
its own In fulfilment of the ultimatum ’ 
issued at its previous session the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared for complete 
indepondeme or “ Purna Swaraj Throughout 
the year 1930 tho Congress was engaged in a 
defiance of the 1 iw of the land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
mdepc ndcncc Early next ye cr the Congress 
ictually suspend! d civil disobt dicnce by vtrtuo 
of an agreement arrivod at with tho Govern- 
ment, hut tho fulfilment of the terms of this 
agreement gavo rise to troublo and anothei 
agreoment was concluded 

As a result of this Mr Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
m the Round Table Conference While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in tho 
country, and matters reached a ciisis with the 
birth of tho New Year In 1932 the Govern 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive act! 
vities ind succeeded fully in its object Con 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout tho country were successfully 
prevented In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist In the middlo of 1934 the 
c ivil disobedle nee movement, whn h had rendered 
the ( ongress illegal was withdrawn At 
ptesent the Congress is once again a eonstitu 
tionnl orgimsition, most of whose activities 
are legitimate ind liwful It once again 
decided to eontest < h etions to the legislatures 
Mr G indhi retired from it and from politics, 
although he continued to be “ the power behind 
*he throne 

From tht littci half of 1934 he ceased to 
bo even a four anna member of the Congress, 
but his advice was sought on most important 
decisions of the Congress His personality 
and influence were fully exploited by 
Congrcs men geneially and by light wing 
Congressmen m puticular By right wing 
Congressim n is ra< ant that group of 
Congressmen who wire inclined to mako use 
of the institutions estiblishcd by the reformed 
constitution although they joined tho rest 
in condemning the reforms These parlia 
mentirians, as they were termed, were very 
nuuh in evidi nee since 1934 Mr Gandhi 
was never a believer in th< efficacy of 
parliamentary institutions in bringing about 
India s political salvation, but ho appeared to 
support them as against the growing tide of 
socialism under tho leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru In a sense, he kept the 
balance between tho two* 
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The youth, personal magnetism, sacrifice and 
earnestness of Pandit Nehru attracted a large 
following to his creed of socialism , but, although 
for a time the movement appeared to spread 
like wild fire it was effectively kept under 
check by Mr Gandhi s secret influence Never 
theless it has succeeded in sending out its 
roots far and wide among the youth of the 
country 

In spite of open hostility to the political 
reforms embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935, the Congress decided to contest 
elections under the much wider franchise con 
ferred by it and scored signal success at the polls 
Congressmen secured clear majorities in six of 
the eleven provinces A sharp diff< renco of 
opinion prevailed on how to utilise these 
majorities — the right wing desiring to assume 
executive power and thereby bringing about a 
replacement of tho unwanted constitutions 
by one designed bylndims themselves and the 
left wing wishing to adopt obstructive tactics 
right from the start Mr Gandhiagain appeared 
on the scene as the peace maker and evolved a 
clever formula whereby ho sought not only 
to prevent a schism in the Congress but also to 
place the British Government in the wrong 
He advised Congress majorities to form Cibini ts 
provided the Governors of Pro vim es undeitook 
in advance not to exercise their discretionary 
powers of interference with Minister** in respect 
of their constitutional activities This the 
Governors refused to do as being contrary to 
the provisions of the Act and the Instrument of 
Instructions The Congress refused to form 
Cabinets without the assurance demanded, and 
the Governors called upon leaders of minority 
groups to form Ministries At the time of 
writing, these ministries are functioning, but 
what will happen to them when they face the 
legislatures, as they must, not later than October 
1937, is a foregone conclusion Attempts are 
being made to tc rminate the impasse by bringing 
about a reconciliation between the standpoints 
of Mr Gandhi and the Governors 

Meanwhile Mr Gandhi has come into his own 
as far as the Congress is c oncerned although he 
has not, at the time of writing, actually re entered 
the Congress During the past year or two he 
has been concentrating in rural uplift work, 
thereby exploring the possibilities of a new 
field for exploitation His foresight was amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
general elections of 1936 In th it year for the 
first time in the history of the Congress, 
the annual session was held in a village It 
proved the correctness of Mr Gandhi s plan, 
for it served to send the Congress into the villages 
— the real masses of India were touched by the 
Congress It is indeed a new phase of Congress 
activity whose value Mr Gandhi had the vision 
to see (See earlier editions of the Indian 
Tear Book for a history of the non cooperation 
and civil disobedience movements) 

Soon after the conclusion of the Lucknow 
session of the Congress there took place a change 
in India s Viceroyalty, Lord Linlithgow succeed 
ing Lord Willingdon Within a few hours of his 
setting foot on Indian soil, as the King s represen 
tative, Lord Linlithgow made a broadcast appeal 
to the people which gave rite to the hope of 


conciliation of Indian sentiments His Excel 
lency introduced a great deal of personal touch 
in his speech which was distinctly conciliatory 
in character and he also expressed himself as 
being ever ready to consult leaders of Indian 
opinion of all shades Indeed, the speech was 
so much appreciated in India that for weeks and 
months thereafter speculation continued on the 
prospect of the Governor General calling 
spokesmen of the Congress for consultation 
This, however, did not materialise, thanks 
mainly to the activities of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Although the resolutions of the Tucknow 
session of the Congress were a compromise 
between the president s extremist views and tho 
moderate outlook of the majority of Congressmen 
and although the resolutions in effect turned 
down Pundit Nehru s revolutionary programme 
they had little effect on the president Verv 
soon after the session he undertook a tour of 
upper India whit h he utilised to conduct a raging 
tearing campaign for his socialistic ideals 
Repudiation of debts, expropriation of property, 
seizure of power by the masses of peasants and 
workers and the establishment of proletarian 
dictatorship after the Moscow model were the 
burden of his numerous speeches in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and the Punjab Vested 
interests were naturally alarmed and even tl e 
bulk of the Congressmen, who weic accustomed 
to work for Mr Gandhi s swaraj based on ideals 
of sen ice and sacrifice and mutual ac 
eommodation among the various classes of the 
country s population, were struck against 
by Pundit Nehru s propaganda for a material 
istic and atheistic swaraj A number of 
prominent businessmen in Bombay issued 1 
public statement, now known as the manifesto 
of Twenty one, ’ wherein they drew attention 
to t) e dangerous implications of the Congress 
President s programim There wi re other 
indications, too, that even Congressmen dis 
approved of their President s methods, so much 
so that Pundit Nehru was compelled to a< 
knowledge that although he preached socialism 
he visualised it only as a distant pobsibilit\ 
after the achievement of political independence , 
to work for which he pledged himself and his 
socialistic colleagues 

Apart from the merits of the propagmda, it 
suffered from a few other defects In the first 
place, having broken a convention by speaking 
at Lucknow against the resolutions of the 
Working Committee Pundit Nehiu proceeded 
after the session to propagate his ideals which 
liad been specifically turned down by the session 
In almost every respect he went counter to the 
majority decisions of the Congress at Lucknow- 
general mentality, scope and nature of parlia 
mentary work, attitude towards the Communal 
Award, the place of workers and peasants witlun 
the Congress, and solicitude for States subjects 
Moreover, the doctrine of socialism preached by 
Pundit Nehru scared away the commercial 
community among Indians who were the main 
stay of the Congress, and it was feared that tin 
Congress election campaign might be seriously 
jeopardised Right wing leaders and ex pre 
8idents of toe Congress of the status of Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and Mr VaJlabhbhai Patel did 
not conceal their disapproval of Pundit Nehru’s 
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methods These pointed out that, apart from 
the unsuitability and inopportuneness of the 
socialistic programme pushed forward by 
Pundit Nehru it seriously diverted attention 
trom the main objective of the Congress Other 
leaders protested that the Congress stood for 
zamindar and peasant alike, for the trader the 
capitalist and the worker Small wonder 
that organs of moderate opinion complained 
that a real subversive doctrine of hate and 
acrimony is going to be preached , if both the 
Congress and the Government conspired to 
connive at them they will create a position 
which they will find very difficult to control ere 
long A well known Corgress leader deplored 
the situation wherein the President expresses 
opinions against the Working Committee s 
resolutions, the members of the Working 
Committee are pitted against one another, and 
majority resolutions have to be carried out 
under the lead of a president who has no 
s\mpathy for them 

Before many months of his presidentship had 
elapsed Pundit Nehru realised his unenviable 
position and began to feel that his enthusiast!* 
socialist followers bad over estimated the 
strength of leftist opinion in the country and 
had misled him into launching upon campaigns 
to which he had perforce to cry a halt Matters 
came to a head at the meeting of the Working 
Committee held in the summer at which, mainly 
through the influence of Mr Gandhi, a compro 
mise was effected Pundit Nehru virtually 
agreed to suspend ins socialistic drive, and t-iat 
was all what the right wing wanted r lhe 
latter was willing and eagei to exploit the youth, 
personality and vigour ot Pundit Nehru, but was 
unwilling to allow him a free hand m respect of 
his socialistic doctrines Pundit Nehru, for his 
part, did not seem very eager to precipitate 
a crisis which would result in his small party 
measuring swords with the vast organisation 
of the Congress which was mostly under right 
wing leadership Neither desired an open breach, 
and the compromise was welcome to both 

While Pundit Nehru was tilting his socialistic 
lance right wing leaders were busy laying 
the foundations of an intensive election 
campaign Within a few weeks of the 
lucknow session, at which it uas decided 
to contest tl e elections to the various 
provincial legislatures, leaders got down to 
brass tacks and went about organising 
town and country The Congress, which had 
regarded the Council chamber beneath its notice, 
entered into the spirit of the game and paid 
great attention to the minutest details of the 
election campaign They did not even mind 
waiting in deputation on the hated bureaucracy 
to obatin small benefits in the matter of enrolling 
potential Congress voters and obtaining facilities 
for campaigning The Congress was the first 
organised political party to enter the election 
field, as it had fully realised the potentialities 
of the large number of newly enfranchised lower 
middle clasB people and the poorer classes 
< ongress leaders made a thorough job of it 
and they kept the country buzzing with political 
activity which might have done credit to a 
thoroughbred constitutional organisation 

There was a great deal of discussion about 
the contents of the election manifesto which the 
Congress should issue For instance, the 


socialists tugged hard at the Karachi programme 
(see Year Book of 1931 32) , the left wing Hindus 
wanted the Congress to give up the neutral 
attitude towards the Communal Award , and the 
moderate elements desired the Congress cate 
gorically to express itself in favour of office 
acceptance if the electorate returned Congress 
nominees in sufficient majorities After weeks and 
months of continuous wrangling the All India 
Congress Committco met in Bombay in August 
and approved the draft formula recommended by 
the Working Committee Ihe AICC also 
endorsed the establishment of a parliamentary 
sub committee in place of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board This Committee was 
invested with almost plenary powers not only to 
organise the election campaign but also to choose 
candidates, obtain pledges from them, enforce 
discipline and generally conduct the election 
campaign on behalf of the Congress 

It may be apt here to give a short summary of 
the contents of the election manifesto 

The Congress rejected in its entirety the 
constitution imposed upon India by the new 
Act and declared that no constitution imposed 
by outside authority and no constitution which 
curtails the sovereignty of the people of India, 
and does not recognise theii right to shape and 
control full> their political and economic future, 
can be accepted Such a constitution in its 
opinion, must be based on the independence of 
India as a nation and it can only be framed by a 
Constituent Assembly 

The Congress has ilways laid stress on tho 
d< vclopment of the strength of the people and 
the forging of sanctions to enforce the people s 
will To this end it has carried on activities 
outride the legislatures The Congress holds 
that real strength comes from thus organising 
and serving the masses 

‘ Adhering to this policy and objective but 
in view of the prtsent situation and in order to 
prevent the operation of forces calculated to 
strengthen alien domination and exploitation, 
the Congress decided to contest scats in the 
coming elections for the provincial legislature 
But the purpose of sending Congressmen to the 
legislatures under the new Actis not to c o ojx rate 
in any way with the Act but to combat it and 
seek to end it It is to carry out, in so far as is 
possible, the Congress policy of rejection of the 
Act, and to resist British Imperialism in its 
attempts to strengthen its hold on India and 
its < xploitation of the Indian people In the 
opinion of the Congress, activity in the legisla- 
tures should be such as to help m the work 
outside, in the strengthening of the people, 
and in the development of the sanctions which 
are essential to frtedom 

The Congress representatives will seek to 
take all possible steps to end the variousregula- 
tions, Ordinances and Acts which oppress the 
Indian people and smother their will to freedom 
Ihey will work for the establishment of civil 
liberty, for the release of political prisoners and 
detenus, and to repair the wrongs done to the 
peasantry and to public institutions in the course 
of the national struggle 

* Pending the formulation of a fuller 
programme the Congress reiterates its declaration 
made at Karachi — that it stands for a reform 
of the system of land tenure abd revenue and 
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rent, and an equitable adjustment of the burden 
on agricultural land, giving immediate relief 
to the smaller peasantry by a substantial 
reduction of agricultural rent and revenue now 
paid by them and exempting uneconomic 
holdings from payment of rent and revenue 
The question of indebtedness requnes mgent 
consideration and the formation of a scheme 
including the dc claration of a moratorium, an 
enquiry into and scaling down of debts and the 
provision foi cheap credit facilities by the 
State llicir relief should extend to the agnail 
tural tenants, peisants, propnctois, small 
landholders, and petty tradus Tn regard to 
industrial workcis the policy of the Congress 
is to secure to them a decent standard of living 
hours of work and conditions of Inborn in con 
formity, as f ir as the economic conditions m the 
country permit, with internation il standards 
suitable machine] > for the se ttlenn nt of disputes 
between employ us and woikmcn protection 
against the economic consequences of old age 
sickness and unemployment, and the light ot 
workeis to foim unions and to strike toi the 
protection of their interests 

Tho command decision which foims put 
of the new Act has led to much contioveisy 
and the Congress attitude tow irds it his been 
misunder stood by some people Ihe lejeetion 
in its entirety of the new Act by the Congiess 
inevitably involve the iljcc tion of tin cominun d 
decision Lven apart from the Ac t is a whole, 
the communal decision is wholly un ic eept ible 
as being inconsist< nt with indepe nde nee and the 
pi maples of democracy ihe attitude of the 
Congiess is tliticfore not one of indiife rcnce or 
neutrality It elisappioves strongly of the 
comnmnd decision and would like to end it 
But the Congiess his rcpeitedly Idd stic s on 
the fiet tint a s itisfactory solution of the com 
munal qui stion can come only through the 
goodwill and cooper ition of the principd 
communities concerned An ittempt by one 
group to get some eonnula fivour fiom the 
British Government at the expense of motile t 
group results in in ini re ise of coinmun d te nsion 
and the exploitation of both gioups by the 
Gove mine nt buch a policy is liirdly in keeping 
with tho dignity of Inch in n itionalism , it dot s 
not tit in wit li the struggle foi independence 
It docs not piy cithu paity in the long run , it 
sidetracks the main issue Ihe Congress, 
therefore, holds tint the right way to deal with 
the situation created by tho commun'd decisitin 
is to intensify om struggle for independence and, 
at the s ime time to see k i common b isis foi an 
agreed solution which helps to strengthen the 
unity of India The Congress is of the opinion 
that such one sided agitation can bear no useful 
result 


The question of accepting ministries or not 
in the new le gislatures was postponed foi 
decision by the Lucknow Congress Ihe 
A T C C is of opinion that it will be deshable 
for this decision to be taken after the elections 
Wliatever the decision on this question might be, 
it must be remembered that, in any event, the 
Congress stands for the rejection of the new Act 
and for non cooperation in its working 'I he 
object remains the same , the ending of the 
Act clu With a view to this end every endeavour 
"tative Lor& to P rcvent introduction and 
to the people 1 9 fede F al P art of the scheme ’ 


The manifesto brought about an atmosphere of 
peace among all lanks of Congressmen who found 
in it something to please them The Socialist 
was glad thit it contained some phraseology 
after his own heart , the moderate wis thankful 
that nothing had been said to weaken the 
prospect ol Congressmen becoming ministers , 
the Hindu Congressman was linppy over the 
more acceptable attitude towirds the Communal 
Award All told , Congressmen of all pi rsuasions 
swore by the manifesto and the election campaign 
was vigoiously piessed forward l’undit Nehru 
himself t iking a lcidmg pait in it 

Wlu n things seemed to be going on smoothly 
foi the Congress Pundit Nehru threw another of 
his periodicil bombshells Partly because he 
hid not had a fair chance to intioduce his 
jdoi times into the Congress orginisition, pirtly 
! 1>< ( mse noothci suitable cindidati wis ivulabli 
(Mi C Itij igopil iclni l having temporarilv 
gone out ot the Congiess ovci a provincial 
squabble) and partly because Pundit Nehru at 
the helm of alt nrs would mean a firm hold on the 
soaihstliot Iliads, Mr Gindhi suggi sted that tho 
Pundit should be reelected President of the 
Congrtss for mother pi nod Pnor to the tor 
mal election, howevci, Pundit Ncliru, who had 
ill the while been lescntmg the restrictions 
pi icid on his zeal, sought to interpret his 
le election as a vote of confidence in him and is 
an appiov il of his policy Under the m w 

method of pi i side uf nl si lection ( ongn ssmi n all 
over Jmli i had the light to elect him by a direct 
! voti so tint Pundit Nelnu tiled to short 
j circuit the light wing whichwisin i nujonty 
Hi sud in etfcct A vote foi me is a voti 
jtoi Socnlism inei a vote for non u uptime of 
nnnistei ships by Congiessmcn Plus raised 
a storm of protest unong those who had 
supported him on flic assumption that he would 
continue to he i good boy Ihe autumn 
threatened to re pi it the lnstoiy of summer but 
once ig nn Mi Gindin ivuted a crisis by pci 
suaiimg Pundit Niliru to explain that, his 
pi rsonal views notwithstanding lie would al nde 
by tin wishts of the majority 

All ihe huulles thus clean d Congressmen 
begin to pie p ne foi tin anriu il session of the 
( ongn ss Mi G indln was bent upon so arranging 
its venue md othei detuls that the session 
I would not only serve as i great electioneering 
| stunt but ilso nhabilititc the hold of the 
i ( emgicss on the country and facilitate the 
I ic cstibhslmicnt of lub own hold on the C ongn ss 
Since the fnluie of his batyagrihi expunmnts 
ind his exit from the Congress m the autumn 
of 1934, Mr G indlii laid had little to do with the 
Congress directly He had been quietly vvoiking 
in another direction, namely, the villages It 
is well known that India is in her villages 
Having fulled with the classes tho townsfolk 
and the intelligentsia, he turned to the masses, 
the villagers and tho illiterate peasants He 
was prospe ctmg a new field He made an 
cxpei lmcntal bore and he struck oil He wished 

to sound the villager, and the latter responded 
Ho insisted on holding the great, big 
annual session of tile Congress in an 
out of the way village, amidst typical rural 
surroundings The session was a phenomonal 
success from many points of view It struck 
the imagination of the peasants, many of whom , 
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camo closer to the Congress Mr Gandlil was 
iblc to see for bimse If that the ( ongress w is not 
dead and that his own personal influence on the 
masses was still thcic undiminishod He had 
been groping in the daik and now he began to 
see light Ihe countryside was to be his main 
stay for his next campaign — if and whin he 
chose to launch it — and he was overjoyed He 
said as much in a political speech at Faizpnr, 
the first ifter months of aloofness The session 
itself was of great propagandist value to the 
Congress ( lection workers 

By way of actual achievement, very little 
could be put down to the credit of the session 
which nut at baizpur in the bitter cold amidst 
uninviting smioundings Pundit Acinus pre 
sidential address did not contain anything out 
of the way It was mostly 1 r< petition of lus 
i ucknow addre ss, full of soci ilistic and c\tr< mist 
views and hopes with a background of woild 
conditions He spoke of dcmocratisation of the 
Congress and lurped 011 miss organic ition 
Hcic is a gist of the main resolutions pissed at 
laizpur — 

The Gongiess re iterated the rejection and the 
resolve to comint the constitution both inside 
and outside so as to end it I he ( ongress 
stands for a democratic constitution based on 
independence, determined by (oiibtitucnt 
Assembly elected on adult suffrage Tlic 
demand foi a Constituent Assembly is to be 
put forwaid in Councils , the (lection campaign 
is to be based on the minifcsto which wis 
rcafliimed office acceptance question is to be 
decided after elections by the A 1 C C 
ifter ascertaining the \iews of primary com 
nuttecs A Convention is to be called by tho 
Working ( oinnuttce after elections of tie ton 
gicss legislators and A I C ( membcis to 
determine methods of ending the new ( onstitu 
tion in provinces and pievcntmg mtioduction 
of federation 

A Committee is to consult r cli ingcs in Congress 
(constitution foi increasing association of the 
masses Meanwhile primal y Congress com- 
mittees should be established in villages and 
wards of towns Ihcir numbcis should meet 
twice a >ear to considei local problems Hub 
scriptioriH may be taken in kind Provincial 
( omraittce s should appoint organising secret cries 
foi this work 

Agrarim problem will be finally solved b> 
r idieul changes in land tenure and 1 mel revenue 
system lhe following measures of immediate, 
lelief ire necessary (1) substantial reduction of 
rent and revenue, (2) exemption m case of 
uneconomic holdings, (S) agricultural income to 
be assessed like income tax abo\e a fixed 
minimum, (4) reduction in watu rates, (5) aboil 
tion of feudal dues and levies (0) fixity of tenuie 
with hereditary rights, (7) intioduction of co 
opciative farming (8) inquiry into debts, liquid 
at ion of unconscionable debts with declaration 
of moratorium and provision of credit facilitn % 
(9) arrears of rent to be wiped out, (10) common 
lands should be provided, (11) airears of rent 
to be recoverable only as civil debt and not by 
ejectment, (12) statutorily determined living 
wage to agrarian workeis, (13) recognition of 
Peasants Unions I 

Fresh from the triumph of the Faizpur 
session, Congress leaders toured the country 
and organised the election campaign in an ' 


efficient maimer A vote for the Congress is a 
vote for liberty , a vote against tho Congress 
is a vote for slaveiy — was their war cry 
What with their appeal to sentiment, their 
dan ind in the name of an organisation which 
had just come into its own and the total inactivity 
of any other political paities in the eountr>, 
the Congiess swept the polls Apart from the 
sentimental appeal referred to above, the 
Congress leaders presented a dual picture to the 
clectoiate On the one liand, they undertook 
to pursue a progi amine of amelioration of the 
grievances of the masses and, on the other 
they pledged themselves to end the present 
constitution with a view to its lcplacement by 
a constitution evolved by a Constitue nt Assembly 
summoned by the Congress It was one or the 
otliei — rather both — and they cun led with them 
the bulk of the electorate, which, undci the new 
Constitution compnsed a large body of the lower 
(lasses eisily amenable to Congress influence 
In six of the eleven provinces Congressmen were 
ic tm ned in 1 majority, and in most of the others 
then numbei is bv no means inconsiderable 
11k following is a summaiv of the party position 
as tin jcsultof the general elections — 

A SHAM 

IkaiSLATIVl Asslmblv 


fongiess 35 

Indepe ndent Muslims 1 4 

Independent Hindus 10 

Muslim Leigue 9 

1* urope ans 9 

li ie kwarel Are is end 1 nbc s 9 

\ssun Valley Muslim Paity 5 

Surma Valley Muslim l’uty r > 

J aboiu 4 

United People b Paity 3 

Indian Plante is 2 

Proja Paity (Muslim) 1 

Indun tlnistian 1 

Women Independent 1 


108 

lAoiSLATivr Council 

Mod elates 10 

Muslim Independents (> 

Europe iris 2 


18 


BENGAL 

Lugislaiivl Assembly 
Congiess (including 1 Independent 
Congress and 2 women) 

Scheduled Caste Congress 

Libour Congress 

lippera Kiisliak Samity 

Independent Muslims 

Muslim League (including 2 women) 

Proja (Tenants ) Paity 

Europe ins 

Independent Scheduled ( aste 
Independent Caste Hindus 
Anglo-Indians 
Hindu Nationalists 
Hindu Sabha 
Indian Christians 


43 

7 


5 00 

41 

41 

35 

25 

23 

14 

4 

3 

2 

2 


260 
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Legislative Council 


C P AND BERAR 


Independent Muslims 13 

Independent Hindus 12 

Muslim League 1 1 

Congress 9 

Independent Congress 1 — 10 

Europeans 6 

Proja Party 3 

Hindu Nationalist 1 

Hindu Sabha 1 


57 

BIHAR ~~~ 

Legislative Assembly 


Congress — 

Caste Hindus 67 

Scheduled Caste Hindus 10 

Backward Tribes 6 

Mohammadans 4 

General Women 3 

Labour 1 

Scheduled Castes League (with Con 

gress sympathies) 4 95 

No Party 26 

Independent Paity 16 

United Muslim Party 6 

Europeans 4 

Ahrar Party 3 

Anglo-Indian 1 

Indian Christian 1 

152 

Legislative Council 

No Party 11 

Congress 8 

Muslim United Part} 3 

Muslim Independents 3 

European 1 


26 


BOMBAY 

Legislative Assembly 

Congress 85 

Other Independents (including one with 
Congress leanings) 19 

Muslim League 18 

Ambedkar s Party 13 

Muslim Independents 12 

Non Brahmins 10 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 8 

Labour 4 

Democratic Swarajists 2 

Khoti Sablia 2 

Nationalist 1 

Communist 1 

175 


Ifgislativf Council 

Congress 14 

Independent Hindus 3 

Independent Muslims 3 

Democratic Swaraj i sts 2 

Muslim League 2 

Liberal 1 

European • 1 


26 


Legislative Assembly 


Congress 70 

Independent Hindus 17 

Muslim Parliamentary Board (Rauf Shah 
Group) 8 

Muslim League (Shareef Party) 5 

Non Brahmins 3 

Independent Labour 2 

Nationalists 2 

Europeans and Anglo Indians 2 

Hindu Mahasabha 1 

Nationalist Raja Party 1 

Ambedkar Party 1 


112 


THE FRONTIER 


Legislative Assembly 


Independent Muslims 

23 

Congress 

19 

Hindu Sikh Nationalists 

7 

No Party Hindu 

1 


50 


159 

21 

15 

9 

9 

1 

1 



215 

Legislative Council 

Congress 

26 

Independents 

11 

Justice Party 

5 

Muslim League 

3 

European 

1 

46 


MADRAS 

Legislative Assembly 

Congress 

Justice Party 

Independents 

Muslim League 

Europeans and Anglo Indians 

People s Party 

Muslim Progressive 


ORISSA 

Iegislative Assembly 


Congress 36 

Independents 11 

United Party 5 

National Party 4 

Nominated 4 


60 


THE PUNJAB 
Legislative Assembly 

Unionists 

Congress 

Khalsa National Board 
Hindu Election Board 
Akalies 

Hindu Independents 
Muslim Independents 
Scheduled Caste Independents 
Sl,th Independen 


96 

18 

14 

10 

10 


00 ^ 60 
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Punjab— confd 


Ahrars 

2 

Ittihad I Millat 

2 

Muslim League 

1 

Congress Nationalist 

1 

Socialist 

1 

I abour Board 

1 

175 

SIND 

Legislative Assembly 

Sind United Paity 

18 

Sind Hindu Sabha 

11 

Independent Muslims 

9 

Congress 

8 

Sind Muslim Party 

4 

No Party 

4 

Sind Azad Partv 

3 

Independent Hindus 

2 

labour Independent 

1 

60 

UNITED PROVINCES 
Legislative Assembly 

Congress 

134 

National Agriculturists 

29 

Muslim League 

26 

Independent Muslima 

24 

Independent Hindus 

8 

Luroptans and Anglo Indians 

4 

Indian Christians 

2 

Liberal 

1 


228 


Legislative Council 


Independent Hindus 16 

Independent Muslims 14 

National Agriculturists 30 

Congitss K 

f iberals J 

European 1 


52 


Shortly after the elections, in pursuance of the 
Faizpur resolution, a meeting ot tho A I C C 
was held at Delhi, followed by a convention of 
numbers of the various provincial legislatures 
The main resolution passed by the A I C C 
on the question of office acceptance read — 

The All India Congress Committee records 
its high appreciation of the magnificent response 
of the country to the call of the Congress during 
the recent elections and approval by tho elec 
torate of the Congress policy and programme 

‘ The Congress entered these elections with Hb 
objective of independence and the total rejection 
of the new Constitution, and demand for a 
constituent assembly to frame India's 
constitution The declared Congress policy 
was to combat the new Act and end it 


The electorate has in an overwhelming 
measure set its seal of approval on this policy 
and programme and the new Act therefore 
stands as condemned and uttcil> rejected by the 
people through the self same democratic process 
which has been invoked by the British Govern 
ment and tho people have further declared 
that the desire to frame then own constitution 
is based on national indep<ndcn<o through 
the medium of a constituent msemhly elected by 
adult franchise This Committee therefore 
demands on behalf of the people of India that 
the new Constitution should be withdrawn 

In the event of tho British Government 
still persisting with the new Constitution, in 
defiance of the declared will of the people, the 
All India Congress Committee desires to impress 
upon all members of tin legislatures tnat their 
work inside and outside the legislatures must 
be based on the fundamental Congress policy of 
combating the new Constitution and seeking 
to end it a policy on the basis of which they 
sought the suffrage of the electorate and won 
their overwhelming victory in the elections 
That policv must inevitably lead to deadlocks 
with the British Government and bring out 
tile still fuither inherent antagonism between 
British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
and expose the autocrath and undemocratic 
nature of the new Constitution 

The All India Congress Committee endorses 
and confirms the resolution of tin Woiking 
Committee passed at Wardha on February 27 
and 28, 1937, on the extra parliamentary activi 
tits of the Congiess and Congress policy in the 
legislatures and calls upon all Congressmen in the 
legislatures and outside to work in accordance 
with the directions contained in them 

And on the pending question of office 
acceptance and in pursuant© of the policy 
summed up in the foregoing paragraphs the All 
India Congrt ss Committee authorizes and 
permits the acceptance of Ministerial offices in 
Provinc es where tho Congress commands a 
majority in the legislatures , provided Minister 
ship bliall not be accepted unless the leader 
of tlu ( ongress Party in the legislature is 
satisfied and is able to state publicly that the 
Governor will not use his special powers of 
interference or Bet aside the advice of Ministers 
in regard to their constitutional activities 

This was mainly the handiwork of Mr Gandhi 
who Berved several objects thereby Firstly 
he phased the parliamentarians b\ giving them 
an opening to form cabinets , at the same time 
lit phased the socialists by imposing a condition 
which they expected the Governors to reject 
Secondly, he managed to evolve a formula which 
would save the Congress face with the electorate 
To accept offices without conditions or not to 
do so m any event, either course would have 
exposed tho Congress to a cliaige of breach of 
faith with the voters H is scheme was intended 
to be a solution for the dilemma Thirdly, it 
was the only way out of the anomalous situation 
which the Congress had created for itself 
While, on the one hand it had been talking of 
complete independence, direct action, etc , on 
the other, it would virtually have to work the 
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constitution which it set out to wreck lo 
avoid this, Mr Gandhi sought for the Congress 
Ministers such powers as would enable them 
in the first instance to do much tangible good 
to the people and by virtue of it strengthen the 
Congress hold on them so as to prepare them for 
the next revolutionary campaign, if and when it 
was decided upon Above all, h< dt sired, by 
nuans of the Delhi proviso, to rid tho Govern 
ment of India Act of some of the safeguirds 
and in effect to establish complete piovineial 
autonomy in place of the restihtod one 
contcmpl ited 

In due course the leulers of the majonty 
parties were summoned by tho v irious Gov trnors 
to assist them in the formation of eabinets The 
leaders repeated the Delhi condition and refuse d 
to be satisfied with a gem ral assurance by the 
Governors of help, sympathy and co-operation 
'thereupon, they withdrew, rt fusing to foim 
ministries unless tho A 1 C C s demand was 
complied with The Governors then invited 
leaders of mmonty paities to form cabinets 

The Governors action in refusing the Congicss 
demand and in forming miuority ministries 
was severely criticised by Mr 0 indlii and the 
Congress leaders The constitutional possibility 
or otherwise of giving the undertaking dem mdi <1 
by the Congress, the prudence or necessity o f 
making such a demand and tho propriety of 
the Congress in sicriflcing the leal mtciests of 
the people on a technical assurmcc were the 
subjects of prolonged contiovcisy in which the 
Secretary and Under Secretary of State foi 
India, other British statesmen, Mr Gandhi 
and the Congiess leaders md numcious non 
Congress politicians in India, not to speak of 
the press, took an active part Statements, 
replies, counter statements md rcjoindeis 
filled the summer of 1937 It was pointed out 
on behalf of the Governors that having been 
charged with the task of idministering flic 
Act, they could not constitutionally divest 
themselves of powers specifically place d in thcii 
bauds by the Act The Congress, on the other 
hand, contended that, us the powers sought to be 
suspended were discretionary powers, it was 
within the discretion of tho Governors to exercise 
them or not to exercise them At one stage the 
Congress leaders mide it appear that 
It was a case of the Bntish Government being 
unwilling to give up powei and to reduce pro 
vincial autonomy to a sham To this the 
spokesman of the India Office icplieel by a 
reaffirmation of the past d eel nations of Bntish 
Ministers that tho special powei s would not 
ordinarily be used So on, the contioversy 
continued until at the time of writing the 
Congress has modified its demand to tills if 
in the pursuit of tlicir constitutional n tivities, 
permitted by the Act, the ministers propose 
measures with which the Governors could not 
agree, the latter should not over i ide tho Cabinets 
but should take the responsibility of dismissing 
them 

This was embodied in a resolution of the 
Working Committee of the Congiess passed at 
Allahabad in Apnl 1937 which ran as follows 

The Working Committee appioves of, and 
endorses, the action that the leaders of the 
Congress Parliamentary Partits in the Provinces 
took in pursuance of the resolution of the All 


India Congress Committee on March 18, on being 
invited by the Governors in their respective 
Provinces to help them in the formation of 
Ministiics 

In view of the fact tint it is contended by 
British Ministeis that it is not competent foi 
the Governors, without an amendment of the 
Act, to give the assur mces required by the 
Congiess for embling the Congress leaders to 
form Ministries, the Committee wishes to 
make it clear that tin 1 (.solution of the A ICC 
did not contcmpl itt any aimndmcnt of the 
Act for tl»e purpose of the lequhed assurances 
ihe Working Committee, moicover, is advibid 
by eminent jurists that such assur mces can be 
given strictly within the Constitution 

llic Working Committee consideis that the 
pronouncements of the policy of the Bntish 
Government made by Loid Zetland ajid Mi 
Butler arc uttei ly inadequate to meet the i equire 
ments ot the Congress, aie misleading, and 
misinterpret the (ongiebs attitude iuithcr, 
the niannu md setting m which such pionounee 
ments hive been made are discouiteous to the 
Congiess lhe past leeoid of the Bntish 
Government as we 11 is its pie sent attitude, shows 
that, without specific assui mecs as lequncd 
by the Congress, populir Ministnes will be 
unable to function propci ly and without lrnt it 
ing lnteifircnco 

Iho assuranu s do not contemplate anv 
abrogation of the light of the Gov c rnoi to dismiss 
the Mimstiy oi dissolve tho Piovinci il Asstmbh 
when senoub dittcu nc< s of opinion arise between 
the Governor and his Ministeis But this 
Committee Ins grive objection to Mimsteis 
having to submit to intu h J enec by tin Governors 
with the liter native of themselves having to 
resign the n ofiic< instead of the Governors taking 
the responsibility of dismissing them 

Indian Princes 

During tho past four or five years the 
Indian Princes hive figured 1 irgely in discus 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British Tndia JLhcy became actively intercs 
ted m British Indi in Reforms with the 
announcement mtdo by leprcscnt itive Princes 
at tho luist Round I able Confluence that 
they would join an All India federation pro 
vided there were adequate safeguirds for 
them I his enthusiasm waned, however, in 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability ot their 
joining the Federation The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gamed power, made 
the Princos pause before they plunged Ihe 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his bi other Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smallti German pnnei 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
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unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, thoy should not givo their consent to 
join the proposed Federation 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Round Table Conference, to join the All 
India Federation no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed When 
the question was later gone into at the Fedcrul 
Structure Sub Committee of the RPC it 
became evident thit the Punccs had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their 1 ntry On their return to India they 
had mutu il consultations and the Maharaja of 
Pitiala became tho sponsor of 1 modified plan 
of federation, namely, thit, msttad of each 
Ruler entering the federation singly on his own 
terms, tho matter should lie discussed by the 
Chamber of Princi s and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled th it the Princes as a body 
should form one group of thtir own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent thit they consented to do so 

This gave a new aspect to tho whole question 
For some time there was diffi renee of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha 
raj 1 of Bikmer md another led by the Maharaja 
of Pat 1 il 1 

I ater on they anived at a settlement between 
themselves and a common plan w is evolved 
wheiebj the Princes were to settle the tenns of 
entry of all of them , it w is also proposed that 
unless 1 proportion of ovet fifty per cent of the 
States joined no State should join singly As 
icgards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
legislatures were enlaiged seats could not be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States Out of these 600 moie than half arc what 
may be called small or minor States And the 
larger States like Hydeiabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally obiected to be placed on the same 
level as the smaller States which are no more 
than mere principalities then an attempt was 
made to give representation to tho smaller States 
on the group system At the meeting of the 
t hamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
i bout a settlement of this question Lfforts 
were also made since then to settle this thorny 
pioblem but the general opinion seemed to be in 
livour of leaving it to bo settled by Government 

Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
btatos in joining the federation is that their 
integrity and their rights under treaties should 
not in any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
ue called treaties of accession Ihey fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities It was with this object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
( hanceftor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position 
Of the btates against the danger foreshadowed 
above 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
lepresentatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper 


The scheme was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to tho incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the 
v igue term paramountcy 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Reforms proposals Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for Stites to entor the proposed 
federation collectively through a confederation, 
measures to secure weightage for the representa 
tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a 
bare minimum federating at tho outset, prohibi 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the Federal 1 egislaturc co ordinate powers 
for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for btates from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties These conditions 
were consideicd essential, but entry into fed era 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted bn Samuel Hoarc s suggestion that the 
new Government of Indii Bill should not confine 
itself to piovmml uitoTiomy but should include 
tho establishment of a f( deration for all India, 
the position of t he btates in the Federation 
natiu illy becaim an important consideration 
with the Primes They appoint! d a committee 
of States Ministers to examine the report and 
formulate theh mows 11ns was done and a 
number of Princes, including the most piominent 
Rulers, met in Bombay in Febiuary, 193 r >, and 
expressed then disapprove of the Joint Pallia 
mentary Committee s recommendations as 
they stood 

A resolution passed by tho meeting of Princes 
cmphisiscd tint before the Bill could bo con 
sidcred as acceptable to the States it was neces 
sary that it should be amended in certain 
essential particulars these were set out in 
tho report of tho btates Ministers ( ommittee 
and leferred to tiu form and mode of accession 
to the Federation specific mention and preserva 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the btates, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States, the special responsibilities of thoGovernor 
Geneial vis a vis the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon the possible suspension of tho 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
laws and powers vested in tho Governor General 

( For details see last year s issue of this book ' 

The Princes' decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by tho Conserva 
tive die hards in Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation 
Sir Samuel Hoare showed a conciliatory 
spirit and offered to consider tho Pnnces 
representations in respect of details On the 
question of principle, however, ho refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para 
mountcy, which was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill 

( For details see last year s issue of this book 
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The Secretary of State a assurances allayed 
to Borne extent the fears of Indian Rulers 
During the report stage of the Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Government which, 
it is believed, generally meet the issues raised 
by the Princes 

A new development occurred with the passing 
of the Government of India Act Ihe picture 
was complete and it was no more open to the 
Princes to argue that they could not come to a 
decision on their entry into federation until 
after they had known the Anal constitution of 
the federation following on the pailiamentary 
enactment of tho reformed constitution, the 
officers of the Political Department in India 
sent to the various Princes draft Instruments of 
Accession to the federation with a request that 
the reply should be sent at an early date The 
larger question of the entry into federation was 
narrowed down to the terms on which each 
individual State was invited to join But even 
in the matter of details many of the PrmccB 
sought to withhold many of their existing powers, 
rights and privileges and seemed inclined to 
federate for the minimum purposes The next 
stage of discussion was confined to the extent 
to which they should go The original time 
allowed for coming to a decision, namely, two 
months, was gradually extended so that even 
at the time of writing no finality has been reached 
on the subject Tho Princes liavc submitted 
alternative draft Instruments of Accession on 
the lines of the decisions reached at two con 
ferences one in Bombay at the end of 1936 and 
the other at Delhi eaily in 1937 

As soon as the Act was complete there occurred 
a schism between the bigger and smaller States 
The former seemed inclined to join thi federation 
straightaway, because the scheme of federation, 
it is argued in certain quarters, is such that the 
bigger states need not be afraid of any financial 
loss by accession to federation and albo because 
each of the bigger states could be sure of entering 
n to an administrative agreement with the 
federation ensuring the integrity of their respec 
tive internal administrations The same could 
not bo said of the smaller states according to 
this school of thought these smaller states 
would be subjected to much loss in icvenuo as 
the result of accession to the federation 
and might also loose a part of their internal 
administrative powers 

It also appeared that some of the larger states, 
who were, generally speaking, inclined to enter 
the federation, utilised the critical attitude of 
the smaller states to secure for themselves borne 
extra federal advantages, such as the letro 
cession of Bangalore and the Baroda Canton 
ment Barring these negotiations, however 
the bigger states generally kept out of the 
discussions of the past few months 

It may be explained here that most of the 
smaller states were critical of the federal scheme 
for two reasons the first is one of revenue, and 
the second one of internal autonomy Most of 
their revenue at present is drawn fiom excise or 
land custom As a large number of excise levies 
will be proposed by the Federal Government 
and as federal excise is superior in claim to the 
state excise, It is felt that the smaller states will 
lose the major portion of their revenue if they 


federate without reservation Secondly, when 
it came to bo known that administrative agree 
ments between the federation and the states 
will be sparingly given, the smaller states began 
to suspect that their administrative sovereignty 
in resppet of many federal subjects will suffer 
It lias been openly expressed that in course of 
time, except for the police, judiciary and land 
revenue, most of the state administrative 
departments will bo absorbed by tho federal 
machinery, and the sovereignty of tho rulers 
of smaller states will correspondingly diminish 
In the absence of an administrative agreement, 
it will be open to the federal authority to expect 
a specified standard of efficiency on the part of 
the state departments administciing federal 
subjects, the enforcement of which condition 
will lead to increasing interference by federal 
officers with tho internal administration of the 
states bo on and so forth argue the smaller 
states 

With this backgiound it will be easy to follow 
the spate of criticism to which the federal 
scheme as embodied in the Act and as detailed 
in the British Government s draft Instruments 
of Accession was subjected b> the smaller states 
In order to ventilate these points and to evolve 
a minimum formula on which most states 
could agree, the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes organised a bigger con 
ference of Princes and Ministers in the latter 
half of 1936 At this conference, which met in 
Bombay and which was presided ovei by the 
Chancellor, the Maharaja Rana of Dholpui, 
some very strong speeches were made expressing 
the disinclination of many small states to federate 
on the terms proposed Important amendments 
wire suggested to the provisions of the draft 
Instruments of Accession and it was sought to 
withhold a number of subiects mentioned in the 
list of federal items appem ed to the Government 
of India Act To consider these suggestions 
the conference appointed two subcommittees 
the constitutional sub committee under the 
chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala and the 
finance subcommittee presided over by the 
Navvab of Bhopal J In former had the assistant c 
of two legal experts, namely Mr Morgan and 
Mr D G Dalvi, and the latter was assisted b> 
Sir B N Mitiaand Mr Manu bubtdar Ihe con 
stitutional sub committee nut for three weeks 
in Delhi and the lattci mot from time to turn 
I at Bhopal and submitted their reports to tbo 
Chamber of Princes 

The main recommendation of the constitu 
tional sub committee was that the sphere of 
paramountcy must be quite distinct from the 
federal sphere and the obligations of the Crown 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way 
be affected by the federation It was also made 
clear that it must be understood that the states 
would join the fedeiation only in respect of the 
subjects to winch they accoded and with tho 
limitations proposed by them Moreover the 
sovereignty of the states must remain as before 
except to the extent agreed to be transferred 
to the federation by their rulers through the 
Instruments of Accession 

The finance sub committee recommended 
that there should be no direct taxation of the 
states subjects except in respect of the sur 
charge on income tax Even in respect of in 
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direct taxation, only those mentioned in the 
Act should be levied, and the list should not be 
added to Whatever tributes were now payable 
should cease after federation 

Both the reports were in the main adopted 
by the meeting of Princes and Ministers which 
met at Delhi early in 1937 

Most of the States have since sent to Govern 
ment alternative draft Instruments of Accession 
embodying the suggestion approved by the 


Della conic rence but many are reported to have 
gone beyond the Delhi formula These alterna 
tive drafts will now be considered by Whitehall 
and the final draft submitted before the end of 
1937 for acceptance by the rulers of states 

An additional complication in the federal 
discussion has arisen as the result of tht con 
stitutional impasse in six of the British Indian 
Provinces, which if not solved in time maj 
unsettle the piesent arrangements for the in 
augui ition of tin federation 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session In Bombay in August 1918 ( vide 
1919 edition of tills book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal l ederation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders It held Its first session In 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding The Federation adopted for Its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Naizpur Congress The 
liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion It has consistently stood of a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
peaceful and constitutional means, as opposed 
to the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress During the first five or six years of its 
existence the party played a useful and valuable 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome influence 
on public life The death of the 1U Hon E 
S Montagu was a serious blow to the Indian 
I lberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waved since then I he Indian Bound 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore 
front, hut its influence again suffered as the 
result of the reactionary provisions of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian politics At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name there being 
no place for a middle group in Indian affaiis of 
the present day 

The country was deeply interested in this 
move, which was widely discussed m the Indian 
pre b The extreme left wing warned the 
Congress against having anything to do with the 
liberals, while right wing Liberals opposed any 
joint action with the Congress Eventually, 
however, the proposal fizzled out mainly owing 
to fundamental difference between the two in 
their goal and policy 

The position of the Liberal Party was clearly 
explained at the annual session of the Liberal 
Federation which met at Nagpur in December 
1935 Mr Ti R Venkatrama Sastri who 
presided said — We who claim to be progres 
Bive and nationalist should go in and work the 
new Government of India Act and, to the extent 
possible, keep out unprogressive elements from 
the Councils Entering the Councils, are we too 
to wreck the Act by indiscriminate opposition ? 


T do not expect any such programme to succeed 
The unity required has yet to be created, he 
added, “ and when that unity is created, 
wrecking may not be neces ary for securing 
( hanges in the constitution He entered upon 
an elaborate criticism of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and said that it had erected 
as f ir as the combined ingenuity of lawyers and 
Parliamentary draftsmen can erect them, 
barricades against full Dominion Status ever 
being attained 

The ses«ion deplored that the Government of 
India Act 1935, with numerous objectionable 
provisions, was Imposed on the Indian people, 
but expressed the view tliat, as a bovcott of 
the constitution was futile and impossible, all 
nationalists of all parties und groups in the 
country should, in the supreme interests of 
India, act together in the general election, so 
as to extract from it whatever good it can yield 
and accelerate the reform of the constitution on 
lines demanded by, and acceptable to Indian 
opinion 

The weeks following the Nagpur session were 
full of rumouis of an undci standing with the 
( ongress in order jointly to contest the elections, 
but these were soon proved to be unfounded 
Efforts were doubtle ss made to bring about th’s 
consummation but it was found then was very 
little chance of the Congicss and I iberals agree 
mg on any joint programme of work — their 
outlook was so widely divergent Moreover, 
difficulties arose ovti the approacli to the consti 
tution Ihc Congress had destruction on its 
lips all the time Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
would not condescend to ally himself with any 
party whose programme was ever so slightly less 
radical than that of the Congress He was 
fully confident of the hold of the Congress on the 
masses and liad no mind to share the spoils with 
anyone On the other hand, he did not conceal 
the suspicion tliat others who sought to work 
with the Congress were only trying to rehabilitate 
their influence on the people of India by allying 
themselves with the leading political organisa- 
tion Under the Pundit s influence the Congress 
attitude towards tho Liberals desire steadily 
stiffened, and in a short time the efforts at a 

[ rapprochement, even for the purposes of contest- 
ing the elections, were abandoned From then 
onwards the Liberal Party was virtually out of 
the picture of Indian politics The year was 
practically' barren as far as the Liberal Party s 
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activity was concerned Small wonder that the 
real position of the Indian 1 ibeials in the public 
life of the countrv was truly reflated at the 
first provincial elections under the lcfoimed 
constitution Ihe Party put up \ cry few eandi 
dates, and even these were mostly i ejected by the 
electorate 

Ihe last session of the Indian National Liberal 
Federation was held at I ucknow in the end of 
December 1930 under the picsidcntship of Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir 

Our claim to Dominion St itus will become 
irresistible within tin next ten \cais if only we 
will combine without regird foi public applause 
and spectacular displiys but with one objttl 
and one object alone, namely, to do whate\ei 
lies in our power for the immediate advantage 
and benefit of peoples of all classes and all 
cieeds declared Sn Cowasji Jehangir in his 
presidential address Enunciating the Liberal 
creed as one of security to xiossessors, f icility to 
acquirers and liberty and hope to the people, he 
exhorted Indians to give a fair trial to the new 
Constitution Tlio liberal Dirty, ho sud 
intended to encourage by every possible means 
Swadeshi enterpiises I hey would suppoit land 
revenue reform, protect the interests of agncul 
tural tenants and tackle the question of agn 
cultural indebtedness They ainud at the 
removal of unemployment among the educated 
clissesand at compulsory primaiy education 

Sir Cowasji ridiculed the inconsistency of the 
Congress decision to seek to wreck the tonstitu 
tion while simultaneously it enjoined on its 
future i epresentatnes in the neve legislatures the 
urgent necessity of adopting measuies such as 
for the selling down of debts and leform of the 
system of land tenuie and revenue Deelaiing 
that India would never sacrifice her traditions 
culture and religious mentality foi a Communist 
form of Government of the Soviet type, Sir 
Cowasji outlined the Libeial Party s progi mime 
which ine hides the encouraging of Swadeshi 
enterprises, land revenue refoim piotcetion of 
the interests of agricultuial tenants tackling of 
the question of agricultural indebtedness and 
removal of unemployment among the educated 
classes Wc shall, surclv, he added, attain 
the goal of our ambitions but let us sec to it that, 
in the process, we do not trip and fall Such 
accidents must necessarily prolong the intci 
venmg period and none will deplore it moic 
than those who have, thiougli good times and 
bad, stuck to tlieir principles, lcgardlcss of 
adverse criticism 

On the main political question, the session 
passed the following resolutions — 

(a) llie Nitional Liberal I eeler ttion 
i eiterates its considered opinion that the consti 
tution embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1935 is extremely unsatisfactory and 
altogether unacceptable It is not merely in 
adequate but is retrograde in many respects and 
includes features obnoxious to Indian nationalist 
opinion 

‘ (b) Nonetheless, the Federation repeats that 
it has to be utilised to the best advantage of the 
people for the amelioration of their soe ial and 
economic condition and for accoleratmg the pace 
of further constitutional advance towards 


Dominion Status Thciefoie it expresses the 
earnest hope that in the elections to the new 
provincial legislatures the electorates will return 
nationalist candidates who will neither attempt 
the impossible nor be subservient to authority 
nor prefer sectional interests to national but will 
do their best for the well being and advancement 
of the people as a whole 

(r) Tlio federation is strongly of opinion 
that in the constitution of ministries and in tlu, 
actual woiking of government the Governors of 
provinces should not further whittle down such 
meagre concessions as the Act has made to 
Indian demands but if the Governors use then 
powers so as to impede the political or economic 
progress of the countiy, Ministers should resign 
theii ofilces 

( d ) The Federation urges that no concession 
be made to Princes in the course of negotiations 
now going on between them and the agents to 
the Viceroy with regard to the estal lisliment of 
federation which is calculated to increase still 
more the powers of Princes at the expense of 
federal Government 

Ihe session also passed the following resolution 
on the Indian States people Ihe National 
Liberal Federation reaffirms its complete sym 
pathy with the natural and perfectly legitimate 
aspirations of the people of Indian States for 
civil and political liberties I ho Federation 
deeply l egrets that no provision has been made 
in the new Government of India Act for the 
election of representatives of the States in the 
coming Federal Legislature or for the recognition 
of the people s fundamental rights of citizenship 
This 1'odcration, however, hopes that the rule is 
of Indian States will allow their lepresentatives 
in the Mederal Legislature to be returned by 
election The Fedciation strongly urges once 
again that the rulers of Stitcs should without 
fuithcr delay concede to their subjects the lights 
of security of person and propeity, liberty of 
speech and of the press freedom of association, 
and an independent judicial y as well as 
representative government as a prelude to 
responsible government 

A comprehensive economic programme was 
adopted by the Moderation at Lucknow It 
ran — 

(«) Keenly alhc as the National liberal 
Fedeiation of India is to the disticssing povertv 
of the mass of people m India ind to the acute 
state of unemployment specially imong the 
educated middle class the Mcdeiition is con 
vinced of the necessity of bold and far reaching 
measures of soci il and < tonomic amelioration 
which would recognise the legitimate tights of 
all classes Such measures alone can ensure 
ordered progress and avu t any thing in the natuio 
of a revolution disastrous to all 

‘ ( b ) Ihe Federation emphasises, as it did 
at earlier sessions the imperative need of the 
widest diffusion of education, agiicultural 
improvement, industrial de^lopment and 
commercial expansion 

‘ (c) Tn paiticular the Medcratton urges — 

“ (1) A leform of agrarian laws which will 
secure the tenantry in their legitimate rights 
principally, fixity of tenure and fair rents , 
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‘ (2) JLhe embodiment in legislative enact 
ments of the main principles of land re\enue 
assessment in provinces where this has not yet 
been done , 

(3) The relief of agiioultural indebtedness 
by means of debt conciliation boards, land 
mortgage banks and the extension of the co 
operative movement, 

(4) lhe adoption of measures to (heck 
furthei fragmentation and facilitate the eonsoli 
dation of Agricultural holdings , 

(5) Substantial State aid in the develop 
ment of industries, big and small alike, 

(f>) A fiscal and a monetary policy wholly 
in the into ests of this country , 

(7) Legislation for the moic adequate 
proti etion of the labouring cl isses, both m urban 
ind rural aieas , 

(8) 3 lie caily mtioduction of fitt ind com 
pulboiy elementary education ior both bo>s and 
girls , 

(9) Such reform of the system of education 
is is indicated by the great and increasing 


difficulty experienced by educated young men 
m getting employment, without prejudice to 
the wider diffusion of liberal education but with 
special regard to the training of larger numbers 
for wealth producing occupations by increase of 
facilities for technical education , 

(10) Adequate provision for medical relief 
and the promotion of public health, particularly 
in rural areas , 

(11) An active policy of temperance reform 
which will subordinate considerations of 
revenue to the welfare of flic people 

leaders of the Liberal Paity played an im- 
portant part in clirifying the political situation 
arising fiom the refusal of the Congress to take 
office m province* where Congressmen had been 
returned in a rnojority exetpt on the fulfilment 
of constitutionally impossible conditions The 
weighty pronouncements of liberal politic! ins, 
many of whom had a wealth of adniinistiative 
experience behind them, and their appeals to 
the Congress Party* not to stultify itself by per 
sisting in an unwise attitude were a feature of 
the summer of 1937 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political consciousness i 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dateB back to 1906 when the All India Muslim 
I eaguo was formed It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old It became sufficiently important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the I ucknow Pact— with the powerful 

Indian National Congress The League fell 
on evil days m the twenties, anel differences set 
in among its members When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and m Government posts I lus 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of tho flist ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme these leaders strovo to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests moie effectively 
than the League Tho result was tho All 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928 lhe 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the Whito Paper Scheme of Refoims 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim I eague and, if possi 
ble bringing the Lt ague and the Conference to 
gctlier to woik as a united body Lhe latter 
tailed, but the former object was largely success 
ful and the Loague marched from strength to 
strength until it emerged as a powerful organisa 
tion of the Muslim community on tho eve of the 
fiist elections to the provincial legislature s under 
the Government of India Act of 1935 lor the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their repiesentative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr Jinnali and his 
co workers Doubtless Mr Jinnah, who was 


the guiding spirit behind this new activity, was 
handicapped by fissipaious tendencies and 
reactionary foiccs in distant piovinces beyond 
tho sxihdp of ins direct influence But ho has 
reason to be satisfied with what has been achieved 
and build on it hopes of a unified Muslim com 
mumty, fully i onscious of its political st itus in 
the life of the country 

Muslim League in 1936-37 —With the Bombay 
'■'ession of the Muslim League held early m the 
summci of 1 9 16 ('tee last year 6 issue of this book) 
may bo said to have begun a new era in the 
history of the Muslim I eaguo Instead of 
being a purely deliberative body which met once 
a ycai and passed resolutions lapsing into com 
p irative inactivity till the n( xt annual session, 
the I eaguo dt tided to get into grips with current 
politics In puisuanco of the resolution passed 
at the Bomb vy session, Mr Tinnali formed a 
Cential Pirhamcntaiy Boaid, compnsmg in 
ttui ritial representatives of the various provinces 
Provincial boards were soon established and the 
whole machinery started under very good 
auspices But it early betamo evident that 
local problems and influences might impair tho 
solidarity of tho League Some prominent 
members ot tho League resigned from the League 
Parliamentary Boaid, but Mr Jinnah persevered 
undeterred Ho saw more clearly than either 
wing oi Muslim leadership tho task before the 
community 

‘ We aro ongaged, he said in April 1936, 

in the task of organising the electorates 
and training 80,000,000 Muslims to a higher 
level oi political understanding, so that 
ultim itely they might be soldiers for the national 
struggle I havo always felt that if Muslims 
could speak with one voice a settlement between 
Hindus and Muslims would come more quickly 
Muslmib are making a mistake if they lean on 
either Government or the Congress This 
in essence was tho programme of the Muslim 
League m the past year 
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After elaborate consultations Mr Jinnali 
constituted the Central Parliamentary Board of 
the League and strove to mako it fully represen 
tative of all provinces and of all shades of 
opinion in the community Soon after the 
League issued its election manifesto, the first of 
its kind It reaffirmed the position of the League 
as outlined at the Bombay session, namely — 

While it accepts the Communal Award till 
a substitute is agreed upon between the commu 
nities concerned, it emphatically protests against 
the constitution embodied in the Government 
of India Act, 1935, being forced upon the people 
of India against their will and in spite of then 
repeated disapproval and dissent expressed 
by various parties and bodies in the country 
The League considers that, ha\ing regard 
to the conditions prevailing at present in 
tho country, the provincial scheme of con 
stitution be utilised for what it is worth, in spite 
of the most objectionable features contained 
therein, which render the real control and 
responsibility of the Ministry rfind the Legislature 
over the entire field of government and adnunib 
tration nugatory The League is clearly of the 
opinion that the all India federal sclieino of 
Central Government embodied in the Govern 
ment of India Act, 1935, is fundamentally 
bad, is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious 
and fatal to the vital interests of British India 
vis a vis the Indian States and is calculated to 
thwart and indefinitely delay tho realisation of 
India s most cherished goal of complete resjion 
sible government and is totally unacceptable 
The League considers that the British Parliament 
should still take the earliest opportunity to 
review the whole situation afresh regarding the 
central scheme before it is inaugurited, else the 
League feels convinced that the present scheme 
will not bring peace and contentment to the 
people, but, on the contrary, it will load to 
disaster if forced upon and persisted in as it is 
entirely unworkable in the interests of India and 
her people 

Explaining the policy and programme of the 
Central Parliamentary Board, the manifesto 
stated The inauguration of the Montagu 
Chelmsford scheme of constitution and the 
working thereof has developed and brought forth 
various forces, and it appears that such power 
as was available under that scheme has been 
captured m various provinces by the reactionary 
and conservative element in combination with a 
coterie of men whose sole aim and object is to 
secure offices and places for themsi Ives wherever 
and whenov er available Tins has suited Govern 
ment and these two cl isscs have received every 
encouragement and support, with the result that 
they have not only been a hindrance and an 
obstacle in the way of independent and progres 
sive intelligentsia, but the people generally have 
been exploited Thus was created a double 
domination of reactionary forces and imperia 
listic power Our aim is that this domination 
must cease 

After pointing out that the Leaguo was 
opposed to any movement aiming at ex pro 
priation of private property, the manifesto laid 
down the following main principles to guide 
its representatives in the various 
legislatures — 


‘ (1) that the present provincial constitution 
and the proposed central constitution should bo 
replaced immediately by full democratic self 
government , and (2) that in the meantime 
the representatives of the Muslim League in the 
various legislatures will utilize the legislatures 
m order to extract the maximum benefit out of 
the constitution for the uplift of the people In 
various spheres of national life 

The manifesto concluded “The Muslim League 
party will be formed as a corollary so long as 
separate electorates exist, but they would be free 
to co operate with any group or groups whose 
aims and ideals are approximately the same as 
those of the League Party 

The League appeals to Mussalmans not to 
permit themselves to b^ exploited on economic 
or any other giounds which will break up the 
solidarity of the community ' 

Meanwhile, tho Muslim Conference had 
gradually lost its influence ovtr the community 
In fact one heard very little of its activities 
except for a meeting of its executive board in 
September 1936 which condemned the movement 
against the Communal Award and resolved that 

although it does not satisfy the aspirations 
of Muslims, it nevertheless deserves a lair trial 
in order to develop a sense of responsibility 
among Indians and a spirit of amity and mutual 
regard among the different communities of 
India Another resolution appealed to Muslims 
‘ to vote for those candidates (1) who are e\ 
plicitly pledgx d not only to support the Communal 
Award but also to keep it intact in each province 
until a change is effected therein by such agree 
ment as is arrived at by the mutual consent of 
the communities concerned and ratified by tin 
conference and (2) who undertake to safegu ird 
religious, cultural and other Muslim rights 
and demands 

Then came the elections The task of the 
League was stupendous, considering that it was 
the first time that the League, from tho centre 
without effective provincial or district organisa 
tions and in face of defections and local intri 
gues made an attempt at mass contact Tn 
Bengal, the League secured 50 per cent of the 
seats and is the largest Muslim group In the 
United Provinces, it put up only 35 candidates 
for the lower house, and secured 29 out of i 
total of 66 Muslim seats 

Tn Midras, the Muslim League Board put up 
II candidates for the Assembly and three fox 
the Council, and sucx ceded except for one sc it 
in the Assembly Bombay achieved the greated 
success It secured two thirds out of a total 
number of 30 seats 

No Muslim League Board was formed in 
Bihar, Orissa bind and tho North West Irontiei 
Province In Assam the League annexed 9 out 
of 34 Muslim seats In the Central Provinces 
a schism set in, with the result that two League 
parties functioned side by side The League s 
efforts failed thoroughly in the Punjab where th< 
Muslims co operated with right wing Hindus in 
the formation of the Unionist Party — a purel} 
political organisation — which carried away the 
largest number of seats and which has 
formed a stable ministry with a definite 
programme 
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Shortly after the elections, Mr Jinnah 
explained the position of the League members 
of provincial legislatures vis a vu other groups 
and said ‘ The constitution and policy of the 
League do not prevent us from co operation with | 
others On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co operate with any group or party from the 
very inception, or inside the legislature, if the 
basic principles are determined by common 
consent 

These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co operate with the Congress 
in its extremist programme and negotiations 
were started, but It soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Prcsi 
dent, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru Mr Jinnali 
refused to convert the 1 eague into an under 
study of the Congress and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community The 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community Very few C ongress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 


! even they failed The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers On behalf of the League 
Mr Jinnah retorted ‘ The Congress have not 
the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians, 
of Indian nationalism As I ha\e always 
maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
join hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question ot minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities Further we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may be unless it is determined by common 
consent ' 

A woidy warfare ensued between tho leaders 
of the Congress and the League which is 
being kept up as these lines go to press 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935, 
were sown as far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Hound Tabl( Conference met 
In London for the first time Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932 borne months later 
the British Government published their proposals 
for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on tho largest measuro of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Bound Table Con 
ference These proposals were embodied in a 
Whito Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1934 Based on tho recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
presented to Parliament in October, 1935 The 
Bill has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament 

The Act proposes to set up a Federation with 
responsibility at the Centre, and to provide 
for provincial autonomy as a preliminary 
step 

The Federation which the Act provides differs 
from those in other parts of the world because 
its units are not homogeneous Tho Indian 
States differ widely from the British India 
Provinces These complications react upon the 
constitution As Sir Samuel Hoare Bala in the 
House of Commons ‘ they react, for instance, 
upon the provisions as to how the federation Is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition They react again upon the 


kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that is proposod, each side of the federation 
obviously demanding adequate representation 
both in the government and in the federal 
legislature They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal Chambers, the Princes 
from the first attaching tho greatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers 
They react, further, upon tho list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficulties 

The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
to the responsible executives in other federations 
of the Empire The whole executive power of 
the federation is conferred on the Governor 
General, and his Ministers arc appointed to 

aid and advise him and hold office during 
his pleasure The Ministry shall consist of 
persons in whom the Legislature lias confidence 
and the Governor-General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence 

In contrast, however, with Dominion Constltu 
tions, the Governor General of India is given 
special powers b> the Act In ttie first place, 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Ecclesiastical 
Affairs and Defence are ' reserved and will be 
administered by him through the agency of 
counsellors , in the second place, in all other 
departments he may act in certain cases and for 
certain purposes otherwise than on his ministers 
advice 
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The Act imposes upon him special respon 
sibilities for 

ft) The prevention of any grave rnenaco to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof 

(b) The safeguarding of tho financial stability 

and credit of the I ederal Government 

(c) Tho safeguarding of the legitimate 

interests of the minorities 

( d ) The securing to, and to the dependents 

of persons who are or have been 
members of tho public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and tho saft guaid 
ing of their legitimate interests 

(e) Thf prevention of disci immation 

(/) Tho prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom 01 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment 

(g) The protection of the rights of my Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
rulers thereof 

(A) The securing that the due discharge of 
his functions with respect to matter 
w ith respect to which he is by, or under 
the Act required to act in his discretion , 
or to exercise his indiwduil judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of iction taken with respect to 
anj other matter 

The foderil Lcgisltturo will consist of two 
chambeis the Council of St itc md the t ederal 
Assembly The Council of Stitc will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of tin 
tederiting Indian States tnd of l r >0 icprcsenta 
tives of British India clectul by the people, of 
whom six will be chosen by the Governoi General 
in his discretion ihe ( ouncil of State is to be a 
permanent body with a provision thit a third 
of its members should retire every third year 
The representatives of British Indn aie to bo 
chosen on a communil basis, while those of the 
btates will bo appointed by the Hillers of tho 
States concerned m accordance with the relvtivo 
rank and importance of the State ( S e< tabl< at 
the end of this chapter for the composition of 
th( Bntish Indian half of the Council of State ) 

The Federal Assembly will consist of not more 
than 125 representatives of the federating Indian 
States and of 250 representatives of British 
India mostly fleeted by the Provincial Legisla 
tures — by the lower House of tho Pro vine ul 
Legislatures wherever there arc two Houses 

The Federal Assembly is to continue for flv< 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved Ihe distribution of seats here will 
also be on a communil basis JLhus the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 


, representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal soats De 
pressed Classes will havo representation from 
among tho Hindu soats Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo Indians, Indian 
Cliristians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders representatives of labour 
and women will have seats ( See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of 
thi British Indian half of the Federal Assembly ) 

An “ annual financial statement ' setting 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure of 
tho Federation in respect of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the federal 
Legislature The estimates of expenditure will 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upoi tho rovonuos of tho 
federation and tho sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to hi made fiom the 
revenues of the Federation Items falling under 
the former category will not bo submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature With a view to the 
observance of the well recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for tho imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should bo mide otherwise than on tho 
responsibility of the Evocuto, it is provided 
in the Act that no demind for i grant is to bo 
made unless recommended by tho Governor 
General 

Tho Federal Legislature alone m iy m ike laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may mako liws upon any 
subject treated as concurrent but in ease 
of conflict federal legislation shall prevail unless 
tho provincial law his been rest rved for tho 
consider ition of the Governor Goner il and his 
received his assent 

The foregoing is a dt script ion of the fiamework 
of tho India Federation When half of th( 
Indian States, on the basis of popul ition and ol 
representation in the Upper federal Chamber 
hive leaded and after both Houses of Parlu 
ment have presented in iddrcss to His Majesty 
praying tint the It dor ition may bo brought 
into existence, a Boyal Pioclam il ion will give 
legal eift et to the federation of Tndia 

Tho creation of i number of autonomous 
idministrative units including two ntw ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which havo 
in recent yens found it very difficult to mako 
both ends meet, and the need lor a strong Central 
Government presented some veiy dilficult 
financial problems for the framers of the eon 
stitution The allocation of sources of taxation 
ind the si ttlemcnt of heads of expenditure 
m l debts, not only to enable tho provinces 
progressively to develop but also to providt 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All India responsibilities was tlu 
main problem To secure a s itisfactory solution 
of this pioblcm the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niomeyor was sought His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume 
( See page 725 ) 

The Government of India Act also establishes 
l a Statutory Bailway authority which will take 
I over the executive authonty of the Federation 
in respect of the regulation, construction, 
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maintenance and operation of railways coming In provinces with bi cameral legislatures 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
The powers which the Governor General possesses does not indulge in hasty and 111 conceived 
of taking action in virtue of special responsibilities legislation due to the temporary majority of 
and in respect of the reserved subjects extend any party But the deliberations of the Upper 
to the giving of directions to the Railway House will also be subject to examination by the 
authority Lower House 


Under the Act a Federal Court is to be 
established which will consist of a Chief Justice 
of India and such number of other Judges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary The federal 
Court will ordinarily sit in Delhi It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
in the latttr in appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in ledtrated States Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following 
namdy, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the loderated St ttes Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the I ederal Court 

The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will b( responsible 
for his actions 

Provincial Constitutions 

It may take two or three ytais before the 
federal part of the constitution is ready to funt 
tion In the meantime Provincial Autonomy 
will be sot up Under the Act there will be 
eleven Governors provinces, uamily Madris 
Bombay Bengal, the United Provinces the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N W I Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order In Council 
to create, if deemed ne a ssary, anew Province, 
increase or diminish the ire a of any province 
ir alter the boundaries of any Provinct Hie 
Provincial FiXccutive will be similar to that of 
the federation in form 

In addition to the Govunors Provinas there 
will be the following Chief Commissioners 
provinces British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmei 
Merwari Coorg, the Andaimn and Nicobar 
islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor General acting 
through a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 
by him 

The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assim will 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lowci nimely 
the Legislative Council and the Logislitive 
Assembly, while the others will have only ont 
Chambci, the Legislative Assembly Ibpicscn 
tation in the Legislative Assembly will be by 
separato electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 25, 
1932, under which a number of scats out of the 
seats classified as g< neral seats will be reserved 
to the Depressed Classes Ihe life of the 
Provincial Legislatures will be the same as that 
of the Federal 


While there will be no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly — all members 
of the Lower House will be elected — the Governor 
will have the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists (So 
tabh s at the end of this Chapter for thi 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
Pronncial Assemblies) 

The constitution sets out the qualifications 
of electors There are certain provisions of a 
g< neral nature applicable to all Provinces while 
P irtieular Provinces are dealt with separately, 
as in some cases tho paynn nt of local taxation 
in other cases payment of local taxation in other 
leases payment of land levenuo is the main 
I qualification The new constitution has extend 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent of the total population of 
British India The Acts of 1915 and 1919 
piovided for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise over 6 000 000 ft male electorate s 
as compared with 315 000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1919 Ihe Act of 1935 seeur s 
representation for women for the Depressed 
( 1 isses for industrial labour and for special 
Interests and for tin bulk of tho small landholders 
sni All cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as i 
substantial section of the poorer classes 

At present the Provinces have no original or 
independent powers ihe local Governments 
are under the superintendence direction and 
control of the Governor General in Council and 
tho Secretary of Stati for India Jlie first 
step which the new constitution firoposes to 
take is to create provinces with independence 
of their own And to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activitus of Government 
The re will be a transfer of all subjects to tho 
control of the lcgibliturc Ihe subjects which 
are classified as provincial will as indicated 
above, be exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which will have power to make 
laws for peace and good government Ihere 
will be no moie reserved subjects All 
subjects will be tiansferred The administra 
tion of all these subjci ts will pass from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responai 
blc to the legislature Such subjects will include 
public order, courts, police, prisons education, 
health and s nutation, public works, agriculture, 
forests land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy 
ment and cert nn classes of taxation 

Generally the Ministers will be entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments 
Under the existing constitution they are merely 
advisers of the Governoi Under the new 
tonstitution they will be effective executives 
Only in those spheres where the Governor will 
retain a special responsibility will he have the 
right to act independently of the Ministers should 
he differ from thi lr views But normally such 
occasions should not be very frequent 
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Both the Upper and Lower Houses will havo 

g )wer to initiate legislation except that Money 
ills will be initiated in the Lower House only 
Should there bo a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
will be empowered to convene a joint session 
of the two Houses Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken to 
have been duly passed 

Under the new Constitution the Governor 
will have almost the same special responsibilities 
as the Governor General except the one relating 
to financial stability and credit The Governor 
has, notwithstanding the advice of his Ministers, 
power to take whatever action he thinks necessary 


(for the due discharge of his responsibility for 
preserving the peace or tranquillity of the 
Provinces Tho grant of these powers will 
ensure a smooth working of the constitution 
and prevent a breakdown 

Indeed, tho proposed constitution will enable 
India to achieve considerable political power 
Everything depends on whether it is worked in a 
spirit of co operation, sincerity and unity or in a 
spirit of irresponsibility or, communal bias 
In the former event, India s advance along the 
path of responsible Government is assured , 
in the latter, the Governor s or Governor 
General s special powers will be more than 
justified 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Representatives of British India 


Provinces or Community 

Total 

seats 

General 

seats 

Seats for 
scheduled 
castes 

Sikh 

seats 

Muslim 

seats 

Women s 
scats 

Madras 

20 

14 

1 


4 

1 

Bombay 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Bengal 

20 

8 

1 


10 

1 

United Provinces 

20 

11 

1 


7 

1 

Punjab 

16 

3 


4 

8 

1 

Bihar 

16 

10 

1 


4 

1 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

8 

6 

1 


1 


Assam 

5 

3 



2 


N W F Province 

5 

1 



4 


Orissa 

5 

4 



1 


Sind 

5 

2 



I 


British Baluchistan 

1 




1 


Delhi 

1 

1 





Ajmer Mcrwara 

1 

1 





Coorg 

1 

1 





Anglo Indians 

1 






Europeans 

7 






Indian Christians 

1 2 

i 





Total 

150 

75 

6 

4 

40 

6 



Representatives of Bntish-India 


Government of India Act , 1Q35 
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3 oh — In Bombay se\en of the central s< at> ue to be reserved for 3Iarathas 

In the Punjab one of the Landholders seat is to be a seat to be filled bv a Tumandar 
I11 Assam and Orissa tne stats r< t r\< 1 +cr women are to be non communal scats 
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Tho annual Budget sossion of the Tndiin 
T eg^l ituio commenced with tho opening fitting 
of tin Inrlian legislative Assembly of 3id 
lubruaiv 10 36 Tt began its pi oo< (dings as 
did 11k Council of St itc, later with a forma] 
k solution expressing deep soirow at the dnth 
ot His 1 it* Majesty King Geoige \ he nt fill 
sMUpatliy with Ihs Majesty king Lei ward \ 111 
and with he 1 grae ions Alajestv Ouo< n Min and 
lo\al < ongiatulations to Hih Mijestv upon hue 
uoeession combined with width w is an 
a suritiiee of devotion to his Rov il pcison 

Railway Budget 

The annual Railway Budget for 10 3b 37 was 
pie suited by tho Bon blc Sir Muhmnmed Znf 
inlhh khan on 17th Tebiuirv 1 lie i< vised 
estimates for 1935 30 were lower thin Hit Budget 
estimates presented in February 1935 It wis 
onginilly estimated that total tiatlie leeolpts 
on state-owned lines would amount to Its Oil 
e roi c s and working e \pense s tne baling tie pre eia 
tion to Rs 64 43 crores, the ne t luilwiv re v< nut 
being estimated at Rs 29| oiorcs which would 
leave a deficit of under Rs 2 ciores But 
tnific earnings during the year wue almost 
consistently lie low those of 10 35 and it is 
now considered unlikely that oui traffic receipts 
will exceed Rs 90 crores The principle 
e ommoditie s eontiibuting to this fall in earnings 
wen shown to be rice, cotton and oil seeels 
Woiking expenses were expected to be Rs 42 
likhs below the oiiginal estimate J lit net 
eli fie it waR, therefore now expected to be just 
ove l Rs U erore s, which it was propose d to meet 
In a loin from the depredation fund the aetual 
bihnce of width would at the end of the flnan 
enl vear be just under Rs 9 crores 1 lie total 
bmiowings from the depredation fund to meet 
de fie u m le s would Urns re ach Rs 32 erous 

T lie Riilwav Member in presenting bis 
esliinates for 1936 J7 showed tint he expected 
tot df iittie receipts to be Rs <)lj crores lgunst 
r s cioies in the curicnt veir Working 

expenses including de pie elation weie put at 
I 64J crores Ihe net trathe receipts would 
tluisstmd at Rs 26£ crores and allowing Rs 1 
uctie ten miscellaneous rote ipfs, the net revenue 
w is shown it Rs 27 67 crores, an improvement 
of Rs 84 lakhs upon the current year Ills 
figure was short of the total interest charges 
by Rs 3 44 crores, to cover which a fui flier 
loan from tho depieeiation fund would be 
re ejuired This would leave the balance in the 
fund at the end of the year Rs 11| crores and 
make the total loans from the fund up to date 
Bs 3a £ crores 

Ihe Railway Member reminded the House 
tint his piedectssor a year earlier basing his 
hopes on the good traffic flguics of the first e iglit 
months of the year 1934 35, held there to be 
good justification for the belief that the railwavs 
had turned tho corner and that a period of 
balance d budgets might be looked tor lie added 

This years figures would appear to indicate 
f iuit those anticipations are not likely to be 


realized for some voara Though it Is expected 
fliat this years deficit will b< smaller tlnn last 
year x mainly owing to a reduction in the rate 
of interest and it is hoped that the results of 
next v« ai s woiking would show a further small 
improvement we must leeognbe thit any real 
lmpiov< me lit in tin position is like lv to be slow 
With expected chile its of Rs 4A cions and 
Hs 3 1 cions in 1035 36 and in 1036 37 res 
pcetlvch following upon accumulated deficits In 
c uli of flic previous 5 years tot tiling nearly 
IK 38 ctores it is obvious that tile xeiiouxness 
of the position e innot be undei litcd 

The Chief Commissioner feu Bailwavs tho 
Hou Me Sir t J nt In it Ku sell imultane ouslv pre 
senfeel the Rulwiv I iidge t in the l ouueil of 
St tte Both the Riilway Member and the 

( hie f Commissioner examined in some detail 
the causes prod u< ing the unfoitimate rnlway 
(inane nl position Thev showed them in the 
nnin to i>e connected with the world depression 
ind coll ipse of commodity prices the policy 
of economic self uffie ioncy pursued bv other 
eountiies the increase of load motor eompetl 
tion labour legislation and improvement in the 
seiviee conditions of the railway start r J he 
Chief Commissioner laid great stress on the 
eontiibutorv offe et of cnrient Indian flseil poliev 
showing that the high pi ote < five duties bv 
diminishing imixiits lessened the disti ibutivo 
loads carried by the railwavs from the ports 
over long distance s in lanel while the substitu 
tionfoi this long distance trafllc of slioit distance 
heights between mlincl factories and their mar 
ke'ts did not e oircct the balance ot railway 
business 

Summing up the position the Rulw iv Member 
said tint though it rinsed anxiety and leejuiied 
ceaseless witehfuln* ss it w is not elespnate 

Given a Hi'-emihle impiovome nt in woild 
conditions regnlitiem of motor trimpoit on 
a tan competitive basis a cluck on fuither 
concessions and pnvileges to iiihvu stiff and 
legislition imposing effective cheek upon ticket 
less travel, there is a fair ehinoc that the 
financial position of Rulwavs will gi idually 
improve and tlmt tlie\ will within a reasonable 
penod, iclueve a sound finmcuil position 

General Budget 

The annual General Budget was simultaneous- 
ly presented in both Houses of the Legislature 
on 28tli lebruaiy, by the 1 inanoe Me mbc r the 
Hon bit Sir James Grigg, in the Legislative 
Assembly and by the Tmance Secretary the 
Hon hie Air T C Nixon in the Coune il ol State 
The outstanding feature of the re vised estimate 
foi the year 1935 38 was tlieir anticipation of a 
hui plus of Its 2 42 lakhs instead of Rs 6 lakhs 
oiiginally expected this surplus lx ing produced 
by an improvement of Rs 3 53 lakhs in re venue, 
offset by a deterioration of Rs 1,17 lakhs in 
expenditure The most important item of 
increased expenditure were outlay necessitated 
by the great Quetta earthquake in 1935ond by 
the cost of the Mohmnnd operations in 1035 
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mel tin estimatis lor 1910 37 showed the 
n\wiiK excluding tint tiom railways i* 
Jts 87 to lakhs mi improv cnn nt of Its 83 1 iklis 
over the le vised estimates foi the current ytar 
anil t xpt ndituie exclusive ol lailwav s, Its S5 30 
lakln, in mere ise ot Jts 1 J) likiis o\(i the 
curient vent, revised estimates 

The 3 unnc< Membir pioettdcd to show how 
lie pioposed to deil with the surpluses whieh he 
found in his hands tlerc being Hist a bilancc 
ot Jts 1 7 K lakhs irmaining over in the Ituial 
Development Fund limn 10 3 1 35 mi c\p<eted 
surplus of Jts 2 42 likiis for tlio e uirent ye ai and 
an e stinuted surplus of Its « 0 > 1 iklis foi 10 to 7 

I'jom t lie first of the se three he slid Govern 
nn nt pioposed to m ike a gi ml of Jts 30 1 iklis 
tin a„i ie lilt mal leseaieli this fi„iut covering 
1h< still outst indin^ Ls 10 likhs of 1 lie block 
li mt piomised 1e> tlu Jnijieinl (oumil ot 
\2iieultui il Jtese ucii when it w is Hist c st i 
bhsheel i gimt ot Jts JO 1 iklis to tin Jndnn 
Rise ti ch kund agi ant ot Jts r > likhs tor tile 
lx ne lit ot cottage md simll scale woollen 
uieiust i n s and a ^rmt ot Jts 20 lakhs to tin 
fun 1 toi the development ot Inoadeisting 

Jiom the 1935 30 siuphis ot Jts 2 42 likiis 
tlie lininu Mimliei pioposed to alleit Ks 4) 
Jakhs toi a sptenl fund fen assisting Sind and 
Oiissi tei Hnanee the provision of otlie lal build 
mgs in w lv nepdied 1>\ tin miugmation of 
n ovine nl iitonomv J lie ie in lining Jts 107 
ikhs he piojiosed tei timstei to a Jit venue 
lie si l v e I und with which to help out tlu tin lines 
ol the Hist veu ot piovimlal uitonomv in 
10 >7 Is 

I lie estnnitiel sui phis of Ks 2 0) laklis in 
10 30 M la pioposed to use to abeihsh tlu ta\ 
on me onus between Jts loot) and Jts 2,001) 
in I to reduet l>v lull tlu suieliugc on intonie 
ti\ md supertax leuing it it onctweltth 
Jluse two ieduetn»ns we i c ( at united to eosf 
IU i s> likhs ifte i whuh time would he le it 
an ostimited sui plus of Its 20 likhs Out of 
this it w is pioposed to intreist fiom \ toll 
to one t ol i the weuht ot a Jettn tonvtviblt 
ten one min mtl to idopt i sc ile of m idditloml 
Jnlt mill ten even idditional tola these two 
cone e ^situis Ik iiu e dim iti <1 to t ost Jts 1 3 lal lis 

Tin ge m nl discussion upon tin K ulw ly ind 
(tern nl 1 mints followed the usuil lints So 
did tlu M neral elise ussion of tlie Annuli h in nice 
Dill 

Legislation 

Dm ing the detailed cotiside i it ion of tlie clauses 
ot tlie, Finance Kill tlie logidttive Assemlilv 
by i majewity, undei tlu leideislup oi tlu 
( ongro^s Party md of Mi M A Jinnah made 
Bin h nits in tlu tax it ion ie quite d by Govern 
me nt tint tin him nee Me mlici eh (lined to move 
tlu tlmel ie ading ot the me i sine I lie Hill was 
suhseque ntiv ie turned to the Home by His 
I xeelhncv the Dove men (initial with the ic 
e emmundition tl at it should he pissed m its 
original loim J In finance Me mix r linn 
pioc ceded to move the first ot the amendnn nts I 
i< cpilrcel to icstore the Kill to that torm I his 
amendment the House again under the le itle r 
ship of tlu (ongriss Pxrtv anti ot Mr rinnali 
it jt ctcel bv (58 vote s to 51 The Mnmcc Me mix i I 
thereupon icqut steal the President to endorse i 
on the Kill a vuitilic \tc to the effect that the ' 


Legislature 

Chamber has failed to pass tlu Kill in the form 
recommended Jlie President gave the <n 
dorsement His Lxeellenty tin Gejvernoi 
General next day sent the 13111 in its i ecomniench el 
torm to the Council ot State with the certificate 
that the Lower House had ie fused to pass it in 
that form but that His Kxeelleney rtgnded its 
passage essential in the public interests I he 
( oune il of State time iltu with due discussion 
passed tlie measure 

The Legislatuic during the same session and 
duiing its annuil Autumn session whieh tom 
me need in Simla on 31st August dealt with a 
quantity of ge ntial official hgishtion One of 
I he important me mines itl\ meed a stige was 
the PiMiKnt of Wages loll i measure mtio 
duct cl by Govtriimcnt in orelei to secure tlu 
punetuil and fitquont pivrnent of wages by 
employ tis ol J ibour and to prt vt nt uni m 
deductions trom them J lie iegislituie ip 
proved Government s conclusion not to ratity 
tile Diaft Convention adopted by tlie 1 fill 
Session of the Intern itional l iboui Confeiente 
e ilhng for tlu l eduction of hours of work to 40 
per wet k 

The Oommci oc Department, in accordant e 
with a promise given when the Houst in 19 32 
appiovtd the Ottawa Agi cement submitted 
tlu woikmg of the Agreement to the tonsult 1 1 
tlon of tin Houst and pioposed i (oinnuttee 
tor its examin ition llu House die lint d to 
ippolnt a Coninnttte and by 70 votts to (»> 
eitmandtd on 30th Marth after piolongtei 
dt bafts the ttiminafion ot flu Agi cement 
without delay and the investigation of the pos 
sibilitics of alteimtive igtec incuts witli Great 
Blit nn oi foreign eountiies 

A monument il Kill prt paitd bv the Hon hie 
tin law Me mix i tor tlu intendment of tlu 
lndiui (ompinys Aet vvis on 15th April 
on tin motion ot tlu iawMtrnbti leferredtoa 
Select (oimnittte ( onsieieiation of tins Com 
milter ^ Ke port was the chief business of tlu 
Autumn session Iht it port was the subjeet 
ot piolongtei debates and the Bill was cvcntuilly 
pissed into law 

llu Jtulway Member submitted to tlie Tegis 
1 itive Assembly m Simla a Kill to amt nd tlie 
Indian Kulwavs Act in oidtr to tighten up 
nuiBiuts toi the prevention ot people tr ivt Uing 
without lie ke t s iheio was considerable op 
position to the Bill lirgeh on the ground that it 
provided lor the vesting ot unsuitably large 
poweis in the hands of the mlw ly stiff md on 
2nd September an amendnu nt for tlu circulation 
ot the measures was carried against Government 
bv 6) votes to 17 

Hit Jndustius md labour Me mix t fntiodue e el 
in tlu Simla session a Kill to micnd tlu Jndnn 
Mot oi Vt hick s Act lliisnuasure was de signe tl 
to control road motor traffh in various ways and 
putie ul iilv with tlu objttt of restricting its 
(ompctition with Kulways J lit Gove mint nt 
nicmbti moved foi tin eireulation of the me asm t 
md this t ouist was ipproved 

Aiemarkahk ft iture of tlu Simla se ssion wis 
a noisy elt monstr ition against the Chair by tlu 
( onpii ss mt mix rs Iht Prt suit nt towaids the 
e nd of an adjournment motion dire ctly affe cling 
tlie Coinnniee Department hut also affecting 
the ldnance Department ruheitlwt the linanee 
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Member 51*4 well as the Commence Member was 
entitled to speak J his mling the (ongri<*s 
Party losonte (1 and they walke d out ot tlie House 
amid a chorus ot noisy ae< lunation on tluir 
part .Next morning Mr Pr< sklent seven ly 
rebuked them for their demonstration width 
w is he said, against the ruling ot the ( hair it not 
igunsttla occupant ot the thin itself 

Viceroy’* Farewell 

His rxccllency the Viceroy, the Farl of 
Wdlmgdon, uldresscd a joint meeting of the 
two Houses of his legislature oil 8 th Apiil and 
this being shortly before his retiument fiom 
olliee, briefly le viewed the consiehiable and 
sitistaetoi\ development anel ptogiess of all 
bimehes of tlie \elmmisti it ion dining the past 
li\i v < trs md baele the legjslitun tan we 11 
At the outset of his aelehe ss His 1 \c< lb ney 
txpiesseel his extieme re gn t it the ealeuliteel 
dise oui t e s\ wlueli had been sliown to him bv 
( ongioss members of the Jegislitnie when he 
heel visiteel the Assembly as His Mijestv tlie 
King 1 mpcroi s lepie se ntitive to uleliess it 
oi liiel in the sunc eapaeitv sent me ssage s to he 
n ui to the llemso this aetion on the part of 
( ongress Party members had His J xeellency 
said he was suio, mot with the disapproval of 
every loyal citizen ot Jndii 

In the course of stirring references to the 
r (institutional Jtefoims now m cemise ot mate ria 
1 17 it ion His J ve e lie ne y sue! loimnofim 
own emli/ation throughout thr Empire who 
mflmnee opinion or guide policy I venture to 
in tki an e must appeil iliat splendid politic il 
oigmi/ition, the Hiitish ( omnionwe ilth of 
Nations m which We all take just piidi cm 
i allure onl\ if all its const Hue nt parts Hive faith 
in one mother Tlie measure of the peimamncc 
ot their mutual assoc iition will depend on tlieir 
mut nil contentment India lias the pride ot an 
me it nt e iv ili7 ition She is there foie epuek 
to i e sent mv kind of discrimination agunst her 
sons md diughtcis who have settled m either 
l)ii ts ot the 1 mpire She is confident of a futui e 
'lesimv no less g or ions than her pist and 
1 hen tore impatient of delay in tliciemoval of 


elis ihilitie s on Indhns wlme tiiese exist 
1 <pi ility of st it us is their due Its progressive 
ieuli7ution is the iim ot the Government of 
Indu and it T may siy so an obligation on nl 
statesmen thiougliout the Impirc who desire 
its solid iritv I am confident tliat in the pursuit 
ot their um tlie Government of India will never 
f ilte i Miv those whosi obligation it is to 
( usuic its spiuiv fiillilnu nt be given tlie vision 
inel tlie stic ngth to woi k for prompt and generous 
fulfilment ot tlieir duty 

Turning to the Indian viewpoint towards the 
Constitutional Hctoims His I<\c< llcncy said 

1 so just across tlie threshold self i chant I To 
vuiecs rccc iv mg from the ( rown git itmithontv 
eepuppeel with wide power iieli uncle i the 
(low n Jinstci in its own house mmiging its 
own ill ms piomotmg and stimul etmg its own 
ut ivitn h to e nds conge nnl to the t ist< s sent} 
nunts md e onditions ol its people ‘ J si < the 
giowth ol a mw politic il spud — indeed its 
stnimgs ue even now ippaient — m whose e\ 
p Hiding inline nee communities will no leaner 
wai within the bosom ot a single St at* , 
hut men diite ling it may he in politic al inte le st, 
will agree in desiring above ail the good of their 
eountiy and the geneial well being ot their 
fellows ’ 

His Txecllenov siniilailv referred to tlie pro 
jecti l elumges m tlu Central Government and 
ot the e st ihhshmcnt ot a Feelcial ( omt and 
concluded Othoi figuies too loom upon mv 
n i/e hut 1 would le ive you with the general 
picture ot great problems demanding solutions 
wide poweis of tlie (rown ontiusted to vou 
one ions re sponsibilitics laid upon you and a 
growing spirit and eipaeity which will enible 
vou to sui mount all dhlieulties loitunitc aie 
those who will join with you in lcaluing this 
inspiring tuture and my even good wish attends 
tlie distinguished state sm in who will so soon 
assn nc tile lunch ns of the great office winch J 
with nnnv grate tul ne morns, shill regietfullv 
lav down 

The tdelress ended mud loud elite 


The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Board continued in suspense 
throughout 1936, owing to the absence of m 
luiries to be made by it By the time these lines 
>PP ( irin print It will he reconstituted m oidei 
to undcitike the first of a series of mw inquiiic s 
which arc statutorily required before the ex 
piration of tho different periods for which pro 
t< etion has been given to various industries 
’ neb r tho direction of tho Government of India 
the following Board will take up at the beginning 
April 19 37 the statutory inquiry into the 


extent of piotection icquircd by the Indian 
Sugar Industry during the period from 31 sfc 
March 19 38 to 31st March 1940 — 

President - Su Geoffrey Bracken, K C I E 
( SI I( S 

Member* Mr Ii7il Ibrilnm lUliimtoola 
and Hr L ( I tin, M A , LL B , rh D , 
I) Sc , i c on (Loud ) 

Secretary — Mi K B Bhatia, I c s 
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Numbers — The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indiana mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, ictordlng to the latest available returns is as follows — 


Name of country 


Indi m population 


Date of Information 


1 

British Fmpire 

Cej Ion 


2 

British M iH) i* 


1 

Hong Kong 


4 

Mauritius 


5 

Seychclh s 


0 

Gibraltar 


7 

Nigeria 


8 

Kenya 


9 

Uganda 


10 

Nyasaland 


11 

Zanzibar 


12 

1 inganvika r< riitory 


13 

Jamaica 


14 

Trinidad 


15 

British Guiana 


10 

Fiji Islands 


17 

Basutoland 


18 

Swaziland 


19 

Northern llhodcsi i 


20 

Southern Rhodesia 


21 

Canada 


22 

Australia — 



Western Australia 

300 


Southern Australi i 

200 


Victoria 

400 


New South Wales 

700 


Queensland 

300 


lasmania 

100 

^3 

New Zealand 


24 

Nata 


25 

Transv tal 


20 

Cape C olony 


27 

Orange JFrec State 


28 

Newfoundland 


29 

roreiqn Countries 
United States of Ami nca 


30 

Madagascar 


31 

Reunion 


32 

Dutch East Indies 


34 

Surinam 

Mozambique 


35 

Persia 



lotal of Indians in 


lorugn Countries 


lotal of Indi ms in 


British Empire 

Grand Total of Indians 


Oa erscas 



6 50,577f 
6, 24, 000 
2 r >f> r » 

2 0 > 700 

332 

50 (ippro\iinateIy) 
100 
30 04 t 
13 020 
SO > 

11 212 
2 i 422 
17 050 


1 40 080 
1,34 050 
78 075 


172 

7 

50 ( \sntics) 
1,700 ( „ ) 

1 22,011 


1932 Agent s "Report 

1011 

1011 

1031 Protector of 
Immigrants Report 
1011 
1020 

1920 

19U Census 
1031 Ctnsus 
1020 

1031 Census 
1031 ( ensus 

1932 lleport of tin 
Protector or 1mm i 
grants 
1912 Do 

1932 Dp 

1932 lleport of S^cre 
tanat for Indi m 
Affairs 

1921 
1921 
1921 
1931 

1921 Census 


2,000 (approximate!) ) 


1922 


1 106 

1,50,020 

15 747 
0 055 
127 


1932 Official Year 
Hook 

1933 Protector of Im 
migrants lleport 

1020 ] Statistics of 
1920 > Immigration 
1920 | Department 


3,175 ( 4siatics) 

5 272 (Indians) 

2 194 

832,007 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese <ft Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians) 

34,957 

1,100 (Asiatics and halt 
castes) 

3,827 


1010 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not known 
1922 


100,525 


22 32,676 


23,33,201 


* .Including Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States 
t Indian Estate Labourers only. 
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Origin of Indian Emigration —Ecu 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th contury From 1800 A D onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation The first officially re 
rorded instance 01 genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred m IS JO, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 irtizans to Bourbon The 
abolition of slavery In British colonies in 1834 
gave thp first great impetus to the movement 
'I he sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to Indii as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta The Government oi 
India at a very oarly stage realised the neces 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula 
tion The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make reeommonda 
tions for securing the well being of emigrants 
Ihty advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent uudue advantage 
beiug taken of tho simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for tlioir accommodation and bus 
tenance during the voyage A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants wero to 
live These recommendations were embodied 
In the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
ilso provided that contracts should be deter 
tninable after 5 years 

History of Emigration —Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(HD men, the first and last direct emigrants 
*o Australia) In 1838 emigration was sus 
pended owing to agit ition in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
tint emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, lobbed of tlicir wages and treated w th 
biutality In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened In Act 
A\I of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
r< gulation was allowid to Jamaica, British 
Guiana ami lnuldad Act XIII of 1847 re 
moved tin restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
Ine eman Up ition of slaves in the French colo 
nies in 1894 gave rise to a system of emigration 
irom French Indian ports to Reunion and 
bourbon which was 1 ugely based on crimping 
, British territory lhis practice was chocked 
b y Act XXIV of 18 d 2 In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St Lucia, and in 1860 to St 
Vincent, Natal and St Kitts Iu thr latttr 
vear a more elaborate Act, based on a cou\eu 
non with the French Government was passed 
‘egafising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
i Guadeloupe, and French Guiana 

th r, 1 / 1 °* 1804 marks an important stage In 
me history of emigration, since It elaborated 
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and consolidated tho whole systom of control 
It was itself amended In 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions In settlements In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from tho control of tho 
Government of India in 1867, emlgrxtion to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India In 1870 
complaints reached tho Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi 
grants In Btitish Guiana A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and thur report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for tho protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both theso colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment 

Recent Legislation — In 1871 a fresh con 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
tho French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law The question of rovlsion of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several casts of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices wore reported to the 
Government of India The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr Grierson) to ascertain, In the N W P 
and in Bengal respectively, tho way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration Their reports were re\ iewed by 
the Government of India, anl finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Vet XXI of that year lhis Act specifies 
'the countries to which enugiation is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- Gr neial in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and aho to 
prohibit emigration to any ol the countries 
In the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and/or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not beon taken for the protcc 
tion of emigrants or that the agreements made 
with thorn in India are not duly enforced This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re 
maiued in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law woo undertaken 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St Lucia, Grenada, 
St Vincent, Natal, St Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St Croix 
Emigration to St Lucia, Grenada, St Vinoent, 
St Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St Crol* 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out 
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Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country Emi 

S atlon to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
artlnique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the Immigrants 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and wclfaro of 
resident Indian labourers The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con 
dition of Indian labour* rs Deputations from 
India visited liji and British Guiana in 1921 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils h vd grown up in connection with the 
Indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re 
ceived from Messrs McNeill and Chimanlal 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce 
ment to this effect was made in 1910 

In 1922 a further stop forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited iudenturod 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Leglsla 
ture Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought uuder control, and tho definition of 
" Emigrant * was exteuded to cover all per 
sons assisted ’ to depart from India 

Present Position — I n d 1 a n ernigr itlon 
questions have recently tiken ou a wider as 
pect The status of Indians In the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
t ikt ku u lutcrest It is no longer possible to 
dc il with the treatment of Indiiu labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 
vellcrs In several colonies and dominions: 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which ilthougb composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them 
sdves free and lawfully domiciled citizens ol 
the countries in which they arc settled but 
have not yet been placed on a footing ol legal 
a jeial, political and economic equality with the 
rtbt of the populition Ihe isbU< s round 
which public interest at present centres art 
three — 

(a) Control of emigration 
(b) Rights of Indians to admusion to otmi 
parts of the Empire 

c) Rights and disabilities of Indians 
domiciled overseas 

Those questions may be considered 
separately 

Control of Emigration —So f tr as 

nsklllcd labour Is concerned, the Govern mint 
f India have assumed absolute powers of 


control Ihe terms of section 10 of tin 
Emigration Act of 1922 are as follows — 

‘ 10 (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi 
oions as the Governor -General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India t may specify 
In this behalf 

“(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of tho Indian Lcgisli 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, oithei without modification 
oi addition, or with modifications and addition^ 
to which both Chambers agree, but. upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Issued in the form in which it has been so 
approved *' 

Under tills law emigration has been legalis d 
to Ceylon on the following conditions 

(1) Ihe emigrant shall— 

fa) have been recruited by a person 
licensed for that purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an officer (hereinafter called 
the Emigration Oommissionei) appoint 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, or 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
md have been accepted by him 

(2) ihe emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered Into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General in Council may byuoti 
ftcation appoint, tho Legislature of Ceylon slull 
hav e enacted that any contract of scrv ice for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall bo void 

(4) No part of tho cost of his recruitmenf 
subsistence during transport, or transport slid! 
be recoverable from anv emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defraud 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to tho Colonial Government 

(5) Ihe Government of Ceylon slull at any 
time when so desired by the Governor Genenl 
In Council admit and ive all facilities to an 
Afcent appointed under section 7 of the Act 

(0) Within one year of his arrival m Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to end 
grate at the cost of the common fund referieu 
to in clause (4) shall on satisfying the Agent 
appointed und< r stition 7 of the Act that lj» 
return to his home is dcsir ible cither on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which ho is required to do Is un 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his omployor, or for auy 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free oi 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the cor^ 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by tm 
Government ot Ceylon or tho Ceylon Plautus 
Association 
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(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shnll appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in 
clause (6) 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Coy Ion 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before eniigriting shall be 
recoverable 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
hiicli periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time b\ the Government 
oi India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
( ise of Malaya Emigration was al«o pei 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1021, ind limited to 
i mimber not exceeding 1,500 labourers Ihe 
firms wore more onerous than in the ease of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lipoed 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
ot unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed — 

Emigration to British Guiana — Emigra 
tion to British Guiana for the purposo of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
lrom such date as the Governor General in 
Counoil may with the concurrence of the Govcr 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and rendition* 
which shall thereupon become operative — 

(1) Ihe family shall be the unit for the pur 
po^cs of emigration Not moro than 500 fami 
Iks shall be permitted to emigrate and the num 
btr of poisons included In the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1 500 

(2) Ihe emigrants shall cither have been 
reunited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by an 1 responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
c ilk d the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
a] plkd direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover 
able fiom any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connci tion shall be borne by the Government of 
Biitish Guiana or met fiom funds at their 
disposal 

(4) Tho Government of British Galena shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor 
General in Council admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under Bection 7 of the 
Act 

(5) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the 
Government ot British Guiana shall at the 
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request of the Governoi General in Council 
appoint a person to perform temporarily the 
duties of the A"on 

(0) Prior to the arrival of tho emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agiicultural land tor the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment Iho Agent 
refemd to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for Its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than flvo acres of 
suitable igiicultural land prepared for cultiva 
tion on tlu terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an ad 
equate supply of good drinking water All 
1 xpenses in connection with the preparation of 
the holdings shall be borne by tho Government 
of British Guiana and shall in no case be rocovtr 
abli from an emigrant 

The annual rent of the holding shall lx fixed 
by the Scttkment Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in tho lo< illty 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years he shall provided 
that I 10 has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such foes not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of tho commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant si all acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that ho has 
paid the rent and fees refened to in the fore 
going paragraphs of this cl iubc and has brought 
under cultivation either bv himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by tho Government of Britiih Guiana for at 
least one month 

(9) If iny emlgiant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance house aeeom 
modatlon, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally I ree medical assistance md 
free skilled supervision shall be piovidid 

(10) Any emigrant shill hi entitled to re 
patriatlon at the expense of tho Governnu nt of 
British Guiana to the place of his former rcsi 
denco in India on the expiry of 7 years fiom tho 
date of his ai rival in British Guiana 

Any emigrant shill be entitled to repatila 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former r< sidcnce in 
India on tho expiry of more thin 3 and not 
more than 5 years from tin d ite of his arrival 
in Biitish Guiana on payment to th( Govern- 
ment of British Guiani of h ilf of tho cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
it the expense of tho Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence In 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 year » from the date of his arrival In British 
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Guiana on payment to tho Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the coat of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on tho request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re 
patriate at its own expersc and without any pay 
ment by 01 on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India anv emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival In British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission 

(IS) llie ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in tho case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities 

(1 4) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall bo adequately 
represented on such boards 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notillcation is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not bo required to pay 
more than 25 per cent of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
tost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival In the colony 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
lias at tlie date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expenso of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in 
accordance with this notification 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire — On the mol ion of t lie Govern 
ment of lndii this question was discussed 
it the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self govern 
ing dominions and the British Government 
was embodied In the following resolutions — 

“(1) ft is an inherent function of tho Gov 
ernment s of the several communities of tht 
British Commonwealth Including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by mean? 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri 
tiah country, including India, should be ad 
mitted into any other British country foi 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
Including temporary residence for the purpose 


of education, such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement 

" (3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in tho other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
oonditlon (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children Bhall be admitted for each 
such Indian , and ( b ) that each individual so 
admitted shall be cortiflod by the Government 
of India is being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian ” 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on lmmlgra 
tion which the self governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
iro in practice used in order to check Jnditn 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not raciil or political but economic 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language 
New Z^al md prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received In advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country South Africa pro 
hibits the entry of any persrn deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of lift 
to be unsuited to the requirements of tho 
Union Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other 
I wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he Is a native and unless he 
possesses in hla own right 250 dollars New 
foundland and tho Irish Free State Impose 
no restrictions All the self-governing Domi 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting tho 
countries for the temporary purposes of com 
merce pleasure, or education India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern 
ment of India to make rules ‘for tho 
purposo of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in nny British pospts 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privih ges 
as regards entry into and residence In British 
India, than are accorded hy the law and admim 
8troxion of such possession to persons of Indun 
domhile” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates the attitude of tho Indun 
Government is thal there iB no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the imniLii 
lion of British Indians, which are not plu'd 
on other classes of British subjects, and I his 
principle has in practice been observed bv the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kuiva 
colony where as statod hereafter the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colonv miv 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population 
Bights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas— The po* 
lUy of the Empire is summed up in the resold 
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lion of the Imperial Conference, 1921 which 
was recorded In the following terms — 

1 This Conference re a firms that each Commu 
nltv of the British Commonwealth should en 
jov complete control over the composition 
of Its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire and this Conference) 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it js 
desirable that the rights ot such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised " 

' 1 he representatives- of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indians in South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way can be found as soon as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position * 

Summary of present Position — Outside 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows — 

(1) South Africa— The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr Gandhi, were set 
tied by the compromise embodied In the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
os the Smuts Gandhi agreement The sub 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters — 

(i) Mr Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr Gandhi, June 30th, 1914 With re 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are admini g 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
\ ested rights ’* 

(li) Mr Gandhi to Mr Gorges, July 7th, 1914 ! 

By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business fiom place to place in 
the same township ’ 

This has been officially interpreted to mean 
' that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected 

In 1920 art Asiatic Enquiry Commission wa9 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommenda 
tions were as follows — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No 85 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed 


(2) There should bo no compulsory repatria 
tion of Asiatics but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en 
couraged 

(4) There should be no compulsory segrega 
tion of Asiatics but 

(5) A 8 \ stem of voluntiry separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
'•hould htvo right, subject to certain 
conditions — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 

( b ) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic tradtrs to which exist 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 

(0) These areas should be selected and 
allocated by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community 

(7) In N ital the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur 
poses outsido townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland 

(8) A uniform License I aw applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
possible be enacted If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to tin issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Piovince, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
aha — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licence) shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction , outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils iu the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers ippoiut- 
ed by the Administrator 

(6) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may bo refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica 
tion 

( d ) That, In the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
ippointed by the Administrator 

(e) That municipal bodies sli ill have the 
right to prohibit the license liohltr, or any 
other person, from residing iu any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(9) There should be no reliwtion iu the 
enforcement of the Immigr ition Liws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those Iaw3 

(10) Tho administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of oqe official, under whose charge 
woutd come all administrative functions, 
together witli the official records relating to 
Asiatics This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
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Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sont to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch vuth the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests 

From the abovo it will bo observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its rccommen 
datlons, threatened the right wliich Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear 
neatly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government 

Present Position —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
C i]>e Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal In the remaining two provinces tlioy 
are not enfranchised Ihcy are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal llieir 
immigration into the Union is barred and Beverc 
rcstih tions exist on inter provincial migration 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovible property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they arc subject to the res 
tin tions of the Gold Law Elfoits have latclv 
Inen made and arc still on the tapis to 
prevent the maniage of Indian men to wliih 
women and to prevent tin employment oi 
white gills and women by Indnns 

The anti Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers 1 1 censing Ordi 
nance, transferring the power of grunting trad 
ing licenses from the licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit 

(b) The Durban Land Alienation Ordin mcc 
11ns Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular coin mu 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites 

(2) Kenya Colony — The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in tills Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 


ment of India, dated October 2 1st, 1920 I he 
controversy centred round thofoHowmg points — 

(a) Franchise — Indians have not the elec 
tlve franchise Ihe Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elcc 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason 
able property basis plus an educational test 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects 

(b) Segregation — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Afiica to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds Ihe Gov ernment of India 
objected, llrstly, that it was impracticable 
sc condly, that it was commercially inconvenient 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites 

(c) The Highlands — Lord Elgin decider 
in 1908 that as a nutter of administrative con 
venienee grants of land in tho upland area 
should not be made to Indiana The whole arc i 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord LIgin s decision applios This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro 
Dibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non 
Europeans 

(<i) Immigration — Suggestions have been put 
forwaid for restricting Asiatic lmmigrition 
into Kenya Tho Government of India (lilm 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible 

The Settlement — The decisions of the 
IJritish Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1021 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “ the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided — 

(а) Franchise — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing tne Africans, and 
a nominated official majority One Indian 
Is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council 

(б) Segregation — The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is abac 
doned 

(c) The Highlands — Tho existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers A slmilir reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians 

(if) Immigration — Racial discrimination m 
Immigration regulations is rejected But in 
the pconomic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary Some 
arrangement is required for securing a btrictly 
Impartial examination of applications for entrv 
into) Kenya Ihe Governors of Kenya tnd 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded ” their deep regut 
that ITis Majesty s Government did not fe*l 
justified in giving greater effect to the reconi 
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mbndafcions made by them *’ and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these d,eci«»joiis, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations 

following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action v*as taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question Adult suffrage on 
cohununal lines was conferred upon Indians As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
M ijesty s Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the linpeual conference in 1923 had an oppor 
tuuity of examining the question of the restrlc 
tions thereiD embodied Accordingly the in 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary The Govern 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis 
tration of immigration measures The Govern 
nunt of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views and that earnest it'cntion would be 
given to any representation which their Com 
mittcc desired to make As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924 The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1024 show s 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee — 

“(1) Immigration — My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of mmii 
grants, of whatever class race, nationality or 
character as may likely be prejudicial to tb< , 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian Immigration Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted 

(2) Franchise — I have given careful con 
slderation to repi esentations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, eaeh of whiih will ulti 
uiately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the hist w vy to secure 
the fair represen tatiou of each and all of these 
communities 

(3) Highlands — I consider that the Sure 
tary of State for the Colonies has uo alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and 1 can 
hold out no hoi>e of the policy in regard to agri 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi 
tiered 

(4) Lowlands — It was proposed to reserv t 
an area In the lowlands for agricultural imrni 


grants from India The Committee made it 
plain that it is averso from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land In 
lowland areas are invited in opportunity should 
be taken of sending an oflictr experieneod in 
Indian settlement and agricultur il methods to rc 
port on the areas At present any consideration 
of the matter is hi suspense pending receipt from 
the eolony ot reports from the native and agricul 
tural points of view on the areas in question 

With regard to the announcement in 
connection with Lowhnds” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these are is was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed my further 
with the idea 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya and tlu situation wis further 
improved by the decision ot the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non 
to operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council 

In Juno 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an Last African 
Committee undtr the Chairmanship of Lord 
Soutliborough to consider and nport on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British Last African 
dependencies Since this enquiry wis likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should bo 
heard before the Committee cinio to any 
conclusions This request was grinted, hut 
further action iu the matter was suspend id 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited Last Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission wis published in the 
United Kingdom on Miv 7th 1925 On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa His Majesty s Govern 
ment had dtcidod that the Southborough 
Committe should not resume its sittings 

In November 1926, information readied the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contempl iti d undertaking legislition at 
in early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education It was originally 
intended to give offut to tills dtcisiou by 
levying from Europeans a tix on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll tax I he Indian community resented this 

differentiation and, ultimately the Colonial 
Government decided that both communitka 
should pay the samo form of tax, vu , an adult 
poll tax For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision wis 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
| oame into force from 1st January ,1927 
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In view o! the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927 in which it wh 3 announced that His 
Majesty s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonics to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co opera 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding tho position of Indiana 
in Ken} a again came to the forefront 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for tho Colonics, to E ist Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tangm>ika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposes for 
effecting the object in view as ma} appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with an> bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how f ir it may bo possible 
to find a basis of gencr \1 agreement Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on wh it lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administrative!} 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At tho invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State forthe Colonics, tho 
Government of India deputed the lit Hon 
V S Srinivasa Sastri, I* 0 , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson a disposal it lie wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 

Mr Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929 In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that tiie Gov ern 
mont of India should — 

(«) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall bo 
common to all races alike , 

{!) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and 01 the Government of Ken} a 
in securing the consent of the Euro 
pean Communit} to the establishment 
of a common roll , 

( 0 ) oppose the grant of responsible govern 
meut to Koii}a or of anj institutions 
leading up to it , 

( <1 ) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the Hues proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson 

(> ) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such bodv that the unofhtial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians , 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya 


( 7 ) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should bo by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propot 
tions 

Thereafter meetings 0 * the Stinding Etnigrn 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty s Government 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929 Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon there iftcr to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Mijesty s Government on the subject 

Ihe conclusions of His Majcstv s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in Tune, 1930, in the form of a 
vMiite Taper and it was announced that the} 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in Novembei, 1930 The Government of 
India communicated their vicwb in a despatch 
to the Secret ir} of State for Indii on the 
schemo Bet out in the liite Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of P irliamont they also deputed the 
Right Honourabe V S Srinivasa Sastii, PC, 
C H ,as their representative to present their c ase 
and elucidate I 11 the com Be of oral examin ition 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him lbe Select Committee 
examined Mr Sastri in July, 1931 

Ihe report of tire Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
Indn on the 2nd November, 1931, and tho 
decisions of His Majesty b Government on tho 
rocommondations of the Committee togetlK r 
with certain correspondence arising from tilt 
report of the Committee wore also similail} 
published on tho 24th August, 1932 

As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majosty’s Government have accepted tho 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of tho Mandatorv 
position of tho Tangan}ika Territory, tho time 
his not arrivod for t iking any farreadilng 
stop in tho diicxtion of the formal Union of the 
several East African Dependencies 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana —Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rut 
10(B) of the Defines of India ( Consolidate I ) 
Rules in pursuance of tin general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration Witli a view to secure, If 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr ltankine, Receiver General to 
the Fiji Gov< rnment arrived in India in Deccm 
ber 1919 and submitted a scheme of colomsi 
tion, which was referred to a committet of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920 To secure a favourable reception for thi 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out 
standing indentu/es of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920 and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
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{or tho representation of the Indian community 
on tho Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920 that they would bo willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern 
meat of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that tho position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
rtspects be equal to that of any other class of 
Ills Majesty s subjects resident in Fiji fn July, 
1920, tho Government of iiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation however were post 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, aud tho desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in IndD Affcei 
consultation with the iijl Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa 
lion an announcement was made on the 27th 
June 1921 But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hlrdaynath Kunzra who had been nomi 
nated to Join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs Vcnkatapati 
Raju G L Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S Hissam ud din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1924 

J he labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920 21 
! ad produced an unexpected result In India Ilie 
Government of liji cancelled tho indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatiia 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com 1 
paratively destitute , while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonics had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also being in dllflcultieB owing to the unfavour 
able economic situation in India, stronglv desired 
to rttum to the territories from wlilcli they had 
come During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians deslrouB o! returning to 
Ihe Government of India gave discretion 
to tins Committee to permit persons who could 
b r ?ve that they had been In Fiji to return there 
r 80 de8 * red The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
P 60 ? , giving them assisted passages The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
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for tho maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India 'Ihe deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 

In February 1929, Letters Patent under 
which tho constitution of tho Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised wore issued Provision 
was made, inter alia , for the oloction of three 
Indian inombois on a communal basis On 
the 4th Novomber, 1929, one of tho Indian 
mtmbets moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one Tho resolution 
was supported by tho threo Inlian members 
and opposed by the rest of tho Council including 
tho elected luropean and nominated Fijian 
mombors As a protest against this vote, all 
throe Indian members rasigned their seats and, 
no Indian hiving subsequently offered himself 
for cloetion tho seats remained unfilled through 
out tho life of the Council A fresh election 
w is held dining 1912 and as a insult two Indian 
constituencies returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidato offoiod himself 
for eloction from the third constituency Two 
subsequently elected members also withdrew 
from the Council owing to tho decision of tho 
Soeritary of Stato for the Colonies that tho 
Introduction of a common electoral roll in liji 
is iniprictic ihlc at present J lu issue became 
whe the i thesvste m of e It et ion should be replaced 
by nomination md on tint the Government of 
India lnve m ide re pu sc nt itions I In Colonial 
Ofhce decided upon a compiomise which appears 
to have sitisfled a great m ijoritv ot people if 
not all 

British Guiana — The Indian population 
In this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and tliclr grievances arc mainly 
economic towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon blc Dr J J Nunan, 
Attorney General, and Mr J A Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a inuubu of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India Ihis was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana Mr Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay , Diwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice President , and 
Mr Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924 Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt , 
and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo, K C , arrived 
lu India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
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( ventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with fa\our the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any d< Quite recommcnda 
tion, like the Government of India lo depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter Kunwar Maliaraj Singh M A , CIL , 
Bar at Law, was deputed for this purpose 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925 His report was received on February 
1st, 1926 and published He muk 
certain cntici ms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled 
The colonisation sola mo has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
In a position at present to nftoid the (ost which 
it liivohes 

lu M in h 1928 following special inquiries 
by the ( oloninl Olhcc reports appeind 
ill the press that a bill had been intioduced in 
the House of ( ommons empoweiingllisM ijestj 8 
Government to alt* r the constitution of 
lintish Guiam by Order m Council The 
changes eventually introduced bv the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
whidi was pissed by the Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which < onfers equality of status 
on all persons of Last Indian race lesidcnt in 
the Colony 

(1) Other Parts of the Empire— In 

Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
of Indnns has on the whole been satisfactory, 
ind the matters have gono smoothly 
Ihe Government of India rnuintiin their 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya Tin 
question of thcQxation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya lias been the subjeet of negotiations be 
tween the Government of Indii and the 
Colonial Governments ever sincethe emi 
gration of Indian labour to the Colonies for 
the purposo of unskilled work was dcclirod 
Jiwiul in 1923 under the provisions of the 
Indian Emigration Act, 1922 So far as 
Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfactory to 
the Government of India and tint of Ceylon 
h is been arrived at, i e , the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter 
t bts ot the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was pas^d by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as Indian 
Labour Ordinance No 27 of 1927 ihe 
Standard Bates of \Vug< £> agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 

1929 In 1931, however it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 8 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice issued 
fioni estates being Qxed at Kb 4 80 msteul of 
Ks 6 40 per bushel In regard to Malaya 
Standard Wage Bates which arc considered 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan Govern 
ments have been introduced in certain areas 
The rates bo Qxed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent with effect from the 5th October 

1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade Ihe questions affected by these details 
have recently received much attention l>y the 


Indian and Maliy Authorities Iho world 
wide economic depression has also 
had ropercusslons on Indian labourers 
omploy ed on tea and rubber estates in Ceylon 
Wages had to bo reduced, but the Govorn 
mont of India, with tho co operation of 
tho Colonial Government, bik cossfully prevented 
such reduction from materially affecting the 
labourers standard of living For those who are 
unwilling to work on roducod wages facilities for 
repatriation to their homes in India were 
secured iho position in both the countries 
is being watched by the Govornmont of Indi i 
thiougli tlmr Agents Hip guicril pissing «f 
iho woild depression resulted in a return ot 
pro perity to Milagx Ihe Government of 
India in 1910 <b puteel the IU Hon hie Snnivisi 
S istn to visit the eounti v to ie ve iw conditions 
the ie uid his r< pent w is s itisfae t eirj 

Zanzibar — Ihe Zm/ilnr Government 
recently passed decioes for the economie 
assist nice of their people which cuised great 
difficulty to their Indian population and 
this wis the subject of negotiation His 
Mi)! sty ^ Government sent out Mr Binder 
to inquire into the new legislation and 
to recommend what modifications, if any in 
it are desiriblc He sailed tiom Lnglmd 
ill the louith week of \piil 1926 me! having be in 
shosen ioi the work puicly is a business mm 
uid highly qiiilillcd and cxpeiicnccd chute net 
account int, pie suited 1 iti l in the year a leport 
in wine li lu ie vie we el the sitmtion with a single 
eve to its economic ispeets and generally cn 
eloiseel the re me dill pioposals chaffed bv tin 
/ m/ll) u authoiities J lie report was loctiveel 
withsatisiutionin Zanzilm except by the Indian 
trading lonnnunitv tliuc and was the butt ot 
vehement criticism m Indian political circles 
m indii 

Indians have foi generations participated in 
th< business lite ot Zanzibai and in paitieulir 
in its dove growing and cxpoiting industry 
111 * eountiy is dependent on this industiy 
which re pre se nts 75 per cent of its trade md 
revenue so tint its prospuity is vital to the 
welfare of /inzibar I lie clovi giowtis have 
filleri inextricably into debt and thui creditois 
are Indians 1 lie clove, expoit tiadc long since 
passed into Indian hands m<l became gieatlv 
distui beel bv spe dilation J be middle nun 
between the giovvus and exporteis also in the 
course of ye irs be came almost ill Indian J he 
Zmzibar Govcrnme nt caily in 1917 published the 
dratts of four Bills by which they proposed to 
extiie ate the clove, glowers from their iljQiailtie s 
md to pi ice the industry on a sound footing 
1 hey were re&pectivdy — 

\ Bill to provide for the settlement ol 
inoitgagc debts si cured on lands owned by Ar ibs 
md Vine mse itherbvpuiehise of the mortgage e s 
intuests in sneh lends or by the appointment ol 
ice elvers time of and foi matte is anulUuv 
tlieieto , 

A Bill to restrict tho voluntary permanent 
ille nation and mortgiging of lands owned bv 
Arabs and Afi loans and to pi event the involun 
tary alienation of such lands and to provide 
for the appointment < of receivers and foi 
matter? ape ll|ary thereto, 
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\ Bill to provide for the settlement and 
registration of lights to land , and 

A Bill to regulate and control the pur 
chim sale and exportation of clo\es and to 
anu nd ceitain enactments for purposes of a minor 
and conseqiu ntial nature 

The titles of these measures indicate both the 
sp< cial problems which they are intended to deal 
with and the way in whieh the proposed lemcdie s 
an embodied in them Their objectives are 
purely < eonomic, for the benefit of the clove 
growing industry and of the elovt growers 
they arc not racially anti Indian and Indians 
111 not nu ntiontd in them, though m effect tin y 
in vinous wavs afh et the Indian position in 
/ui7ibar and its ti idt One of the main objie 
turns of tin indi mstotlu. Bills is that tiiey would 
(stiblisli pumancutly in Zanzibar t Clover 
Growers Association ind restrict truling opera 
lions to lit discs under it, thus making the 
dove ti idt largely in < if* et a State monopoly 
I lu (Joveinnunt of India lu\t energetically 
t ihen up tlu difcntt ot Indian tiadeis and tin 
position nt tin time of writing is that the nigoti 
ution of the new Bills has ttmpoianly been 
suspended to pci m it of discussion 

Mauritius — In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a further period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
investigation The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him aff facilities, and in Dccem 
her, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh, left India to conduct 
the necessary inquiry 

Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh s report was 
published by the Government of India In August 
1925 f lhe virious recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the rcnowal of emigration to Mauritius, uz , 
that no moio unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either iu the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh s 


suggestions relating to other matters of Interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them 

Canada and Australia —The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Act, 
Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy the federal 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces 
In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the franchise 
on the same footing as all other British 
subjects In Australia, sub section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
“Asia the words, “except British India’ 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922 As a result of the representations mule 
in I ondon in 1 930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shufi at the instance of the Govern 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfrancldse the British Indians resi 
dent in that State It is, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House By Acts which have recently been 
pas^d by the Commonwealth Parliament Britisli 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
Is payable to men above (>5 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such nersons are ot 
good character and have rosidecl continuously 
tor at it ast 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu 
ously in Australia for at least five years 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 Is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born ali\c and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there 
I his Legislition removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government 
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Some seventy years havo gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
Arm of Caroa A Co , led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes 
This lead it has since maintained, thougn there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there Nor are the! 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical meu of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsecs, 
is considerable Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, tin 
late Sir Binode Mittcr and Sir Diusha 
Mulla — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State s Council In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government 

Tlujh Commissioner for India — This post w.^ 
firi-t tstabliched in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been — 

Sir Wm Mevor I c q (Retd ) 1920 22 Sii 

Dadiba M<rwunjie Dilil 1923 24 Sir Atul 
( handra fhnttirjoi 192)31 Sir Bhupendra 
N ith Mitra, 1931 36 Sir 1 iiozkhan Noon, 1936 

India House 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324 000 The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A R A , 
with Dr Oscar Faber as consulting engineer 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building Is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India Including base 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either slue of the exliibition hall there are 
recesses after the stjle of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits Irom the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 


gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception looms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the bull ling The walls of the 
staircase and the halls arc of red stone similar 
in appearance to tin Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jail in Indnn architecture Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Dtlhl 
by Indian workmen from Makara maiblc Tlu 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
urgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
oor covering 3? rom basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non Indian origin was emplojed 
For panelling and dccorathe purposes in all 
parts of the groat building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used The domes and vaults of the 
building have been <mbilhsh(d by mural 
pi intin gs, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists The water supplv is nil nr ly indepen 
dent of municipal «uviu, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft below 
the basement, wb< rr the c< ntral hr iting 
apparatus is installed 

The Indian Tradi Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off th< Thames ut Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth 

The Students 

Under noimal (onditions it is flic student 
coinmunify width constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian clement and creates a 
constant problem Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold In the quarter of a century befoie 
the war After a veiy considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ 
ing beirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there has been a welcome in 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres 
London absorbs about half the total 
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SOCIETIES AMD INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


Anhio Indian Association, London — 
Established in 190o to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo Indian and Domiciled 
European conmumtiea wherever resident by 
such means as maj be deemed by the Council to 
be desirable Anglo In bans and Europeans 
win ther domiciled in India or not are eligible 
Hon Sic E C Palmer, 6, Coolhurst Itoad 
London, N 8 

British Indian Union — Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
Hon Semtary It 8 Ne hr 1 , 43 ClnlkhiU 

itoul, Wembley , Middlesex | 

Centrai Hindu Society of Giuat Britain — 
Founded to give exposition to Hindu philo 
sophy and culture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding between Hindus and 
the British public and to further the social, 
economic and political interests of the Hindus 
in g( rural President Dr It U Ilingorani 
lion Sirretary Dr M L Kiln , 30, Barrington 
ltoid, S W 9 

On nuL Indian Colonial Association, 
London — Established to rcjnescnt the 

( olonnl Indians (uu c ctoth( Colonial Office, 
India Office, and other proper authorities 
to protect, strengthen md enhance the 
interests, political, social eommereial and 
re ligious, of Colonial Indn ns 111 all jiarts of tin 
\N oriel , to piovide a eentril platfoim and 
niectiug place for ( olonial Indians in London 
to pi omote, encourage and strengthen tnend 
"hip and amity between Colonial Indians and 
othe r raeAS , to a«si t in the uhievenunt of 
tan and equal tieatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutional means 
President It S Ne hra Hon Set , N I> 
Tangn 

Chieii Punjab Association —Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Britain , to bring about 
unity between the sister Communities of 
Indii and to raise the standard of living of 
the people of India President Sirdar Hardit 
Singh Secrttaiy M H Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W C 2 

East India Association — Its object is to pro 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally 'J he 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India , (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested in India, through the mediim 
of social gatherings and of private meetings 
of members to exchange views on current 
Indian questions , (3) by lectures and the 
publication of papers or leaflets correcting 


erroneous or misleading statements about 
India and its administration, and (4) generally 
by tiie promulgation of sound, and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 
in India, so that the public m ly be able to 
obtain in a cheap and populai foim a correct 
knowledge of Indian iffairs Subscription, 
entitling a nnmbci to the free supply of the 
qiiuterly istatic lleiitu £15 0 jx r annum 
President 1 01 d Lainington, G c Ml 0 0 I E 
Chuunian Sir Mnleolm Sc ton ken Hon 
Secretary F H Brown, oil, 3, \ Jctoiia, 
Street, S W 1 

Indian Empire Society —Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information as to events in India 
Hon Secretary Sir Louis Stuart, c I E , 
48, Broidway SW 1 

iHt Indu Society (Art and Lpttlrs) — 
Jounded in 1910 to promote the study and ap 
preciationof India art and literature in India 
and also in those countiics which have been 
influenced by it have influent eel India especially 
Javt Siira Indo Chiiu Afghanistan, Iian and 
the middle East L< e ture s at whie h papers arc 
read by leading British Indi in and Continental 
spcciilists have become a rcgulir fciturc of 
the Society s activities In order that the 
me mbers re sulentabioad may be able to share 
in the benefit of these lectures papers and 
proeee dings are published bi annually in 
Indian Art and tetters which is issued 
tiee to members I 11 iddition numbers 
receive free in return for their anmnl sub 
scription (£ 1 11 9) volumes asissued on some 
suhje et lonne < te d with Indian art or lite rature 
published bv the Society Visits to private 
colic ctlons of Orient il Art are *11 ringed from 
time to time A 11 exhibition of modern 
Indian irt was held in Dee ember 1934 

President Ihc Marquis of Zetland, OCSI, 
gcif Chairman of Council Sir Irancis 
Vounghusbind kcsi, kcie It ce Chair 
man John de li Vilettc lion Treamrer 

1 II Brown, 0 l E Hon Secretary 1 J 
P Riehter, m A , 3, A letoria Street, London, 
b W 1 

Indian Students Union and Hostel — 112, 
Gower Stieet, W G 1 Chairman Sir 

Ewart Greaves Warden T D Santwan, 

b ec 

India Leauuf Tin- — (Formerly 1 he Common 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swiraj (Self Rule) Publisher 
India to day (monthly ) 105, Strand, W C 2 
Chairman Bertrand Russell Secretaries 
James Marley and V K Krishna Mcnon 

Indian Conciliation Group — (Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Road, N W 1) 
Chairman Lari Health Secretary Agatha 
Harrison 2 Cranboume Court, Albert Bridge 
Road, SW 11 
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Indian Village Wrliare Association — 
Its objects arc — (I) th< collection and dls 
semination of information on luial ictivities 
in India , (2) the furtherance of schemes and 
experiments to piomotc rural welfiro which 
are approved at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, (3) the holding of Schools and 
other educational activities toarouse interest 
in the needs of rural Indn Chairman 
Sir Francis Younghusband, kgsi Hon 
Secretary Miss A It Caton, 4, Great 
Smith St , I onelon, S W 1 

Indian Gymkhana Club — Ihombuiv \ venue 
OsterM, Middlesex Object To provide 
facilities foi M>oits, genus and ^tnl Intel 
course for Indians, puticularly students, in 
Gieat Brit un The ( lub owns 16 teres of 
well “ituitui lreehold sports ground with e 
recently ejected fine Pavilion at Osteiley 
Annual Subscription £ 1 10 I idies 
10/6^ Hon Set retar y Mr David S Erulkir 
Africa House , 44/40, Leaelenhall Stiect 
London, E C 3 

Muslim Socifty in Giilat Britain — lormed 
to safeguard and to maintain the lntere ts 
of Islam end Islamic institutions Presi 
dent T W Salim Babonau S ct rotary 
Ahmed Bennett Headquarters 451, Greet 
Russell Street, London, W C I 

National Indian Association in lid of soeial 
Progress and Education in Indie — Founded 
by Miss Mery Carpenter in 1870 Objeets ol 
the Associetion — lo extend a knowlulgc of 
India, in hnglanel, anel inintciest in the 
pe oplc of that country , to eo ojecrate with ell 
elfoits made for advancing education and 
socul leform in Indie , to promote fiiendlv 
intercourse betwe ell British ])< ople end the 
people of Indii President Lord Lamington 
Chairman of the Committee Sir Sclwyn II 
i romantic, Chtcui House, Chalfont St Peter, 
Bucks 

Northbrook Society — Makes grants to de- 
serving lndi en students Hon Setretary P 
Chiehger, Imperiil Institute, S Kensington 

Parses Association op Europe incorporated 
— Zoroastrian House, 11, Bussell ltoad, 
Kensington, London, W 14 

Boyal Asiatic Society -—Established 1823, 
obtained Boyal Charter 1824 for the inves 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 


the Arts in relation to Asia * Secretary Col 
D M F Hoysted, o b e , d s o , 74, Gros 
venor Street, London W 1 

Boyal Central Asian Society — President 
The Bt Hon Lord Lloyd, ro, a c s i 
G 0 1 F dso Chairman The Bt Hon Sir 
Horace ltumbold, Bt o e B , U c M o lion 
Secretaries Brig Geneial Sir Perry Sykes, 
Kelt (R CMC ind F M Gull, Esq , 77, 
Gros venor Street, London, W I 

Boyal Empire Society— Formerly Boyal 
Colonial Institute Northumberland Avenue 
WC 2 Secretary It E H Baily, c B r 

Boyal Society of \Rib Ins m Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial historical and commercial questions 
18, John Street, Adtlphi, W C 2 Secretary 
W Perry, M A Sicietary, Indian Seition 
K W I uekliurst, m a 

Royal Institute of International Am airs 
Chatham House, 10 St James s Square 
S W 1 Secretary Ivison S Macadam 
C B E 

bocirTY for promotino tiif Study of Rrn 
GIONS — President The Most Hon the 
Marquess of Zetland P ( , a (’ s i on l 
Chairman of Council Sir E Denison Ross 
C I v Pill Chairman of Lxecutivc Com 
mittee Sir Francis Younghusband, kosi, 
K c i e Information from the Hon 
Secretary, 17, Bedford Square, London, 
W C 1 

STUD! NT ( 1IRISTIAN MOVEMENT 01 CRI AT Bill 
tain and Ireland — Secretary R C Mackie, 
Annandale, North End ltoad, Golders Green, 
N W 11 

^ ictoria Leaguf — 81, Cromwell Road, S M 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton, c B e 

Women & Indian Association I ondon 
Committee — lion Secretary Miss Avahai 
Mehta llu (l ondon), B jrrister at I aw, 
171, Adelaiele Road , N W 3 

World ( ongrfss of I aiths (Continuation 
Movement) — Organised to promote a spirit 
of fe llowMiip among mankind through re ligion 
International President H H the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Barexla Chairman Sirlianeis 
Younghusbanel, K c l E Setretary Arthui 
Jackman, 17 Bedford Squaii, London, 
W C I 
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S]>ort in India is rapullv becoming more 
organized and it is chkfly on the administrative 
snic that tht yoar 1936 37 rceordb most progress 
It or over a year what amounted to almost a war 
continued between the two chief football orga 
luxations of tile country 1 lie All India Football 
Association the younge l body of the two, < laimoel 
tlu right to control tht gam< throughout the 
country llils light was disputed by the Indian 
lootb ill Vssoeiation a bodv with a flat record 
behind it flic All India Football Association 
howe \e r was one in name only it be mg a purelv 
provimul assoeiation governing the game in 
llengil It luel it is true clone this veiv well 
though its erities were not slow in pointing out 
that professionalism was showing signs ot creep 
ing into its amateur ranks and praeticilly no 
steps hid been taken to eradicate this evil 

I he \11 India Football Association applied foi 
recognition bv the Football Association of 
J nglanel but this was withheld in view of the 
eliffe rentes which ^xistcel between the two 
bodie s although the younger assoe lation t nried 
the allt giencc of all the prov inces with the t xccp- 
tion of Be ng il 1 he Army Sports ( ontrol Board 
were appointed by the English authorities to 
let is mceliators in the dispute and at the tunc 
when this was written there was every sign that 
tlie two organizations will settle their differences 
in<l India will then have a governing body con 
trolling football throughout the length and 
brt tilth of this country During this dispute 
both partus mutually agietd to recognize e uh 
others tournaments, thus avoiding what would 
have been a catastrophe m the Indian football 
world 

Racing 

The late track continued to attiaet its 
hundreds of thousands of supporters and the 
late courses of Bombay Calcutta and Madras 
as we 11 is other pai ts of the country we re witne ss 
that the Indian is as keen on racing as any man 
m any other part ot the world I he lurf C lubs 
gt ncrallv increased the ir stake s and lute re st was 
idded by the visit to India of the famous jockeys, 
Steve Donoghue and Charlie Smirke both of 
whom hael won the Derby Both of these riders 
were seen on Indian tiacks 

For quite a while an agitation for the piovision I 
of more races for Indian hied horses was vocl | 
ft i ous hut during tins year the J urf Clubs 
me u isc el tie ii stake s foi this cl iss ot me ing with 
the it suit that Indian breeders begin to take 
mem inteiebt unel mole Indian lioisis wcri 
leistered with tlie vanous turf clubs 

I lu champion Innse e>t tlie yen w is the 
A ivv ib/ada lakhr ul Mulk of Bhopal s Mis d 
\ntibes whieh brought off a tine double by 
smiling the king Lmpcroi s aud the \iceioy s 
tups 


Cricket 

Interest in criekit mainly confined itself to 
the cricket ehimpionsliip ot indii and the 
University championship for the kohinton 
Bahria Gold (up the e rit ket championship 
wis marred l>v a dispute between tlie various 
associations with regard to the venues for some 
of the matches anti at one time then was i 
elange r that the final would not be plave d it all 
This was fixed b\ the board to be plivid in 
Bombav aftei the Bombay season liad elosed 
Bengal felt that the match would be i financial 
loss and then fore suggeste d that the final should 
be plivcd in ( ile utta lo this Nawanagar the 
other llnilists did not agree insisting that the 
gum should be pliytel in Bombay and even 
olfcring to bear the whole expt lists incurred by 
Bengal which they e vcntually did The game 
was played in Bombay before a very small 
< rowel Nawanag ir winning 

1 lie ( rieket Club of Ineli i made good progress 
Woik was commenced on tlu ii new st idium at 
Bomba\ Tht plaving fie Id was laid out unel the 
woik on the dub house and pavilion was well 
undo wiy by March \7 Iheie is no doubt 
that the house of Indian cricket is not yet in 
order 

Tennis 

Once again a team of foreign tennis playeis 
toured the country J his time the plavcrs were 
Gentcin, the Frenchman ( L Milfrov and A 
U Steelman the New Ze il tnd Davis ( up plaje rs 
though these players vveie ge m rally too good 
foi India s best the ir visit he le illordeel another 
j opportunity for India s premier players to obtain 
experience by placing igainst first class expo 
nents of the game 

Hockey 

In the hockey world elilef interest centred 
upon India s team for the devrnth Olympic 
Games at Berlin One c again the Indian XI 
won the world s Olympic hockey championship 
and on the n re turn e mbai kt el on a vt ry sue e e sstul 
hotkey torn of the countrv gene rally winning 
their matches fairly comfortably The team 
was given a rousing reception on their arrival 
In Bombay Hockey again continued to attract 
big crowds in all the chief tournaments 

Athletics 

Tlie revival which athletics showed last year 
continue el Piovinccs aie gi idually placing 
their euganisitions on a sounder basis and 
although the eountiy still 1 it ks i piopei tuick 
the mteiebt is being continued Bombay held 
its annual Olympic Ganns inel improved timings 
weie mastered in manv evtnts 

I he "k idii tup this veai w is honoiiieel by the 
pie sc lice ot the Vieeioy uid lady J mlithgow 
while anot he r inte listing visitor was Lord 
Bade ii Powt 11, who won thib competition as far 
back as 1S83 
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Bangalore. 

Merchants Cup Distance 1 milt — 

Mr Saleh Moliamed Khan Durant's Tariff 
(7st lOlbs ), Mcekings 1 

Mr A C Arch shir s Bulck(7st 81bs ), 
Balfour 2 

Mr C Tenioolji s llazlnu (9st 41bs ), 
Marrablc 3 

Mr A M Khairaz s The Viceroy (8st 121bs ), 
Burgess 4 

Woi by mtk 1$ lengths, 2£ lengths 
Time — 1 min 53 4 5 secs 


Bangalore Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr A Svam\urs Why (7st 13lbs ), 
Marrable 1 

Mrs L Svamvur's Diagonal (8st 81bs ), 
Dillon 2 

Mr W M Somasundaram s Smoky Sta 
(8st ), S Black 3 

Mrs M Clarkes Irish Broadcast (9st 31bs )> 
Blyth 4 

Won by 3J lengths, 2£ lengths, 2J lengths 


Time — lmin 43 1 5 secs 

R C T C Cup Dist met 1 milt 3 furlongs — - 
Mr J G Clarke s Shamrock (7st ), Alford 1 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Shelley 
(8 st 11 lbs ) Britt 2 

Brig It C It Hill and A H Jo3tonc s 
Itomance (7st ), Lott 3 

Mrs R B Sell s No CiU (7*<t 7lbs ), Steud 4 
Won by head, I lengths, J length Time — 

2 mins 29 secs 

Tlie Stewards Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs— 
Mr K T Simpat a Prosperity (9st 4Ibs ), 
Balfour 1 

Khan Bahadur S K Abdul Razack s Chayna 
(8st lib ), Rylands 2 

Mr Mahomed Jamoor’s A1 Barmakl 
(8st lOlbs ), H McQuade 3 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Young 
Chajna (8st 3Ibs ), Britt 4 

Won by 1J lengths, } length, ncek Time 
2 minutes, 43 seconds 

The Madras Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mrs M Clarke s Goldc n Prince (9st 4lbs ), 
Dillon 1 

Mr Gemini’s Aquili (8st 121bs ), Burn 2 
ltajknmar t Desraj Urs LjeLid (7st lOlbs) 
H Black 3 

S A A Anuimalai ChettUr s and tht Kill of 
Shannon s Safe Investment (7st 10 lbs ), 
Lvans 4 

Won bj i head, t$ lengths, lieid Time 
1 minute 18 l/5sees 

H H Yuvaraja of Mysore s Cup Distance 1 
mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr A M Khairaz s The Viceroy (9st 41b3 ), 
Burn 1 

II H the Maharaji of Kolhapur’s Jai 
Bliawani II (8st 131bs ), Britt 2 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Buick (8s t 1 libs ) 
Dillon . 3 


Mr A H Hcdeshizada’s Goolab (8st lib ), 
Fletcher 4 

Won by 6 lengths, 4 lengths, 1$ lengths 
Time — 2mins 46sccs 

Apollo Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr T M MacGregor’s Barbarian (9st lOlbs ), 
Dillon P { 

Mr P Kishandas’s Brutus (9st 21bs ), 
Mee kings 2 

Mr Raza Mahomed Khan s Merry Pass 
(lOst 51bs ), Balfour 3 

Mr S R Arthanari’s laneiful (8st 121bs ) 
Forsyth 4 


Won by 5 lengths, I length, short he id 
Time — lmin 46secs 

H H the Maharaja of Mysore s Gold tup 
Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr 8 A A Annimilai Chettlar s Dlchroic 
(8bt 81bs ), Burn 1 

Mr A Svamvur s W r hy(8st 91bs ), Marable 2 
Mrs L Svamvur’s Diagonal (8st 12 lbs 
Bosley 3 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur s Bridgetliorn 
(7st 3lbs ), Britt 4 

Won by 1J lengths, 1$ lengths, 1 length, 

1 length Time — 2mins 28 2 5sccs 
Bobbili Cup Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s She lit y 
(8st 131bs ), Britt 1 

Mrs M Clarke s Gipsy Jack (9st 41bs ), 
Blytli 2 

Mr Botha Van lngen s Nalini (8st lOlbs ) 
Clarke 3 

Mr L R lalreza s Chapel (7st lOlbs ) 
Marrable 4 

Won by a head, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — lmin 46 secs 


Bombay 

The Aga Khans Cup Distance about 11 
Miles — 

Mrs M ( larke s ’N i ndetta (7st 4lbs , cd 
7st 81 bs ), W bibbritt 1 

Mr A Svamvur s Why (8st 51bs ), Read 2 
Begum loeroza Dulhan s Corey (7st 71bs , 
ed 7st Bibs ), bimmons 3 

Mr bull an M Chinoy s Talk (8st 71bs ) 
Getlnn 4 

AVon by 1£ Wgths, 1J length, II length — 
Tune —2 mins o9 sees 

lht Importeis Plate Distance about 
miles — 

Mr Diamond s Argyll (8st 5lbs ), Dillon 1 
Mr V Rosenthal s Ballylinrli (7st 71bs , cd 
7st 81 bs ) W bibbutt 2 

H H Maharaja of Rajpipla s Carioca 
(8st 7ibs ), S Donoghue 3 

H H Maharaja otKolhapur s Vijayakumar 
11 (8st 21bs ), Britt 4 

Won by head, short head, head Time — 

2 mins 413/5 secs 
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ihe General Obaidulluh Khan Memorial Gold 
Tup Distance miles — • 

P 13 Avasia s Firpo (8st 71bs ), Dillon 
Mr K T bampat s A1 Muqbil (8«t 121bs ), 
Burn ! 

Mrs K T Sampat s Taj Slmmama 
(7st 71bs ) Simmons 

Mi A V Ai deshir s legion of Honour 
(9st ) \\ Sibbritt 

Won by | length l £ lengths 3 lengths 
1 mie - 2 111 ms 20 3/ > sees 

1 lie Grand Western Handicap Distance li 
milts — - 

H H Mi harajft of Kolhapur s fehrv iji The 
Great (7st lllbs) 1 »i it t 
If If Mahinja of ltnjpipla b lvomney 
(7st 41bs ) Mtndo7i 2 

Mr \ SvaniMii s Whv (7st ) W SibbriU 3 
Mr V Rosenthals Pin Money (7st 71bs , 
td 7st ] 01 bs ) Selby 
Won by short head neck, J len/th 
lime — 2 mins 0 3/5 sees 

Tin ( hief of Ivigal Memorial Plate Distance 
7 fm longs — 

IS iwab/ada f akiulmulk of Bhopal s Zuyder 
/ee(9st 41bs ) Munro 
Hon blr Sir 1 lie Raja of Bobbih s Multisslmo 
(Ost 21bs ) ( Hoyt 

JI Jf Maharaja of fdfti s Heritage II 
(8st r >lbs ) Burn 

I T Pratt s letra/one (Sst 21bs ) S 
Ponoghue 

Won by 2 lengths 1$ length and head 
lime - 1 minute 23 3/ >seeonds 


(0 t 73bs ) 

1 Romney (7st 


\rab Derby 
A\ isia s Tiipo (Sst 


Pit- 1 nice \ limit 
1311)8 ) , 


flu Bombay 
li mik s 
Mr P B 
S ( 11, y 

Mi A f Aide shir s legion of Honour 
(Ost lllbs) W Sibbnt 
N uvib7ada T< ikiulmulk of Bhopal s Jahan 
Aia (Ost lllbs) Munro 
Mi A M Khainiz s The \ ie eroy (Sst Olbs ), 
Pillon 

Won be ? J< nglh 2 lengths | length lime 
-2 1111 ns 58 1/5 s< < s 

Tin Tnumu (up Dht im e 0 Hu longs - 
NiwibSii Me I 11 Shih s Bridge Winnci(Ost ) 
W Sibbutt 

H H Mihiraji of Kollnpui s Bose Witir 
(Sst 211)S ) Butt 

Mi Piimoml s Si\on< tte (Sst 81bs ) Pillon 
Majoi I> Vanrenen b Bithlorn (8 t lllbs ) 
Gt thin 

Won by nerk, f length, 1 length Time — 
1 min. 15 secs 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Ph II) 
Distance 1 mile 1 furlong — 

Mr It It p Ebrahim s ltoyal Prince (8st 
71bs ), Munro 

Mrs A Higgins’s Tatyoon (8st 71bs ), 
Zcnsky 


H H Mahaiaja of Kolhapur s Shelley (8st ), 
Britt 3 

The Maharaja of Parlakimcdl s Flinty (8st ), 
Pillon 4 

Won by f length, 1 length, i length Time 
— 1 inin 54 secs 

Tin Dehpst St ikes of Indi 1 Distance 
U miles — 

11 If Mi hai ija of Icier iltcritagc II (S t 
lllbs ) Bum 1 

Nnnli/idi \ e min ill Mulk of Bhopal s M is 
d Antilxs(0 t 71hs ) Munro 
Mr K Esmond « Bose eng (0 t ) C Smirkc 
Mr A 8\ muiirs Wliy (S^-t lllbs), 

W Sibbutt 4 

Won by 1 length 1J lengths, he id lime 
—2 mins 5 '•us 

flu Willingdon Plite Pi tanee 1 mile — 

H IT Mihtiaji of K« hmir s Poug itchev 
(8 c t 71bs ) w Sibbutt 1 

Mr A T Hoyts Pliy on 
( Hoyt 

II II Milnraja of Rijpipln ' 

12lbs ) Selby 3 

Sir Paud 1'7r 1 ind Mr E Esmond s living 
Oide is (7st 711)s ( ,i 7bt 81b ) G< thin 4 

W r on by 3 lengths head 2 lengths Time 
— 1 nun 38 4/5 se 1 8 

The Cimbrielgeshire Stakes (Pi\ 1) Dip 
time 1 mile 1 furlong — 

Mrs M (Lukes Gipsy Juk (8<-t 31bs ) 
Brace 1 

Mr Sultan M Chinoy s Talk (8«t lllbs ) 

C Hoyt 2 

H II Mihniaja Gaekwir of Baroda s Cheap 
Jack (8st bibs) S Donoghue 3 

Mis L Svamyin s Diagonal (8. t 121b^), 
Getbin 4 

Won by 1 length short head, neck, rum — 

1 min 53 secs 

The My c ore Cup Distanec 1 mile — 

Nawib Sir Mehr Sh ill s Biidge Winner 
(Sst 511)8 ) Burn 1 

Mr Tie s School toi Seanelal (8 t 21b 1 * ), 
Brice 2 

H II Miliaiaji of Ei hmii s True Man 
(8^t lilbs ) W Sibbutt 3 

W on by (> It ngtlis \ It ngfh lime — 1 nun 
4_ 1/ * see s 

Ihe Abbe lie y Plite Di'-tanee lj miles — 

Mr Suit in M Uiinoy s filk (9 c t lib) 
t Hoyt 1 

Mi A J Hoyts Private Seal (8^ t 91bs ), 
Brace 2 

Messrs A HlgginsanelR Chamria s Kahapa 
(8et 51bs ) Mumo 8 

H H Maharaja of Bftjpiphi s Bos way 
(9st IJb) S Ponoghue 4 

Won by 2 lengths short head, I length 
Time — 2 min& 7 sees 


w 
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The Hughes Manorial Plate Distance 1$ 
miles — 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal s Cotv*? 

(8st 121bs ), Munro 1 

Mr E Esmond s Rosociag (8st 41bs , cd 
8st 71bs ), C Smirki 2 

Mi ssis A Higgine and S Bagree s 
bvnagoguc (Ost ) Marrable 3 

H H Maharaja ol Kashmirs Pougatihev 
(9st ) W Sibbiitt 4 

Won by liiad, short head, 2 lengths 
lime —2 min Gsies 

Ihe Druids Lodge Handicap Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Mr V Bom nthal s Pin Morn 3 (7st Olbs ), 

W Siblndt 1 

Mrs ( H Noithmori h Cirdmil (Ost) 

J I 1\ nn 2 

S11 J) ivid J 71 a and Mr E Esmond s Blitk 
P< ill (7st 12lbs) Gi thin 3 

Mr A C \idi shir s Algo s Hi lr (8st lib) 
Mm able 4 

Won byshorthoad, \ 1< ngth,neek Time — 

1 mm 27 si t*? 

Ihe Gough Mi monal Plate (Di\ I) Distance 
7 furlongs — 

The Thikore Sihib of Tlajkots Havana 
(7st lllbs ) Haiding 1 

Mr M Dhallis 111 > ad II, (8st 21bs ), 
Marrable 2 

Mr Gem s Mijlit (8st 4lbs ), Brace 3 

Mr N IT Dastooi s Full Moon (7st lOlbs ), 

Gi thin 4 

Won b> 3 lengths short Iliad 1 length 
lim< — 1 min 37 2/ r >s(i8 

The Cumball 1 Plate (Di\ II) Distant 0 
lurlongs — 

Mr D Itujichand s Argonaut (8st 71bs ), 

J ilynn j. 

Mr Syed Mustapha s Honest Beauty 
(7st 71bs ) T O Neale 2 

MtsHis D S Mane and S V stokes 
Shar 1 a al Jamil (8st 2ibs ) Simmons 3 

Mr A Is. Hamad s laj Subhan (7st 131bs , 
cd 8st ) Burn 4 

Won bv short head 1 length £ length 
Tunc --1 mm 23 1/ » secs 

The C N Wadia Gold Cup Distance about 
1J miles — 

Mr A J Hoy + s Play on (9bt lib ) C 
Hoyt 1 

H li Maliarija of ldars Heritage 11 
(8st 1 libs ) Burn 2 

Mr A ( Arileshir s Itivalli (Ost ) Hutchins 3 

Nawal)7ada \ennnulMulk of Bhopal s 
Mas il Antibes (9st 81bs ), Munro 4 

Won by 1J lengths, 4 lengths, short head 
Time -—2 mm 41 1 /r > sees 

The Rajpipla Gold Cup Distance 1 mhe — 

Mr Sultan M Chinoy b Talk (7st 71bs ), 
Simmons 1 

H H The Maharaja of ldars Count ito 
(8st 71be), Burn 2, 


H H The Maharaja of Kashmir b Pougat 
che\ (9st ), W T Sibbritt { 

Mr Eve s Irongrey (8st 51bs ) Brace 4 4 

Won by head | length £ length Time — 

1 min JO 2/5 secs 

The Colaba ( up Distance 1 mile — 

11 L Lord Brabournt s Myirh (8st 71bs ) 
Selby l 

Messrs N D Bagree s 1 lying Glance 
(8st lllbs ), Pereival 2 

Messrs \ Higgins and B Chamrns 
Kalnpa (8st lOlbs ) S Tones 3 

Mi Ives Piovencc Host (7st 41bs ) 

T () Neale 4 

Won bv 1£ lengths 1 length, 2 hngth 
J mu — 1 mm 40 1/ > sees 

The Tli>3d Plate Distanie 1 mile — • 

Nuvvbzida t il lulmulk of Bopils 7u\iki 
/ ei (Ost 11b ) ( Hoyt L 

II H tlu M ilnroj 1 ol Id 11 s Count Ito (Ost 
lib) Bum 2 

Hon ble Sir the llnj 1 of Bobbili s Multis imo 
(8st 21bs ) Bi in J 

IT JI tin Mali ir vja of Tv ishnm s Pougit 
cluv (8st Gibs ) W Sibbiitt 4 

Won by 2£ Imgths T hngth sliort held 
Tune — 1 min 18 2 5 sees 

The Turt ( lub (up Distant 1 nubs — 

Mr Tarulla bin Jalibs /ozan (7 t libs) 
Whiteside 1 

Mr 1) D ( lnvv m s Bushboos (7st lllbs), 
Getlim 2 

Nawib/itH 1 ikrulmulk of Lliopils Tthan 
Ari(9st 111)) Burn J 

Mr Gem s Nasmrv? in (8st libs) Brace 4 

Won by 1 hngth J hngth, T Imgths 
Time — 1 min 20 4 5 si cs 

The Manfii Id Plate Distance 0 lurlongs — 

H If the Maharaja ol Jvollmpui s Diamond 
Shown (Ost ) Obanl 1 

Mr A ( Aidcshii s Glanelv (7st 121bs ) 
Butt 2 

Mr 1’ Esmonds Chou Bose (8*t libs) 
Munibk 1 

Mr E I smond s Tctiazone (8st lilbs ) 

W Sibbiitt 4 

Won by shm t head head head Tune — 

1 min 14 1 5 sets 

The Pvculli Club ( up Distance If mills — 

Mrs M Clarkes Aciuhtta (Sit Gib*) 

W Sibbritt 1 

Mr Sultan M (hinny* Talk (7st lllbs) 
cd (7st 121bs ) Evans 2 

Nawab7adft Fakrulmulk of Bhopal s Cot3s 
(Ost 41bs ), Bum 3 

H H the Maharaja of Bajpipla s Carioca 
(7st lOlbs ), Selby 4 


W on by 1 length, 1 length, $ length 
*— 3 mins 3 5 secs 


Time 
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Calcutta 

August Cup (Dlv I) Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs — 

Mr A H C Kostron’s King Evan (7st 91bs ) 
Hibbs 1 

Mr T N Banerjee s White Paper (8s t 
12lbs ), Jones 2 

Mr t O Abbott s Bona Fide (8st lOlbs ), 
Ermcr 3 

Mr 8 K Bhattcr s Baden s Lady (8st 
1 libs ), Mirrablc 4 

Won by 1] lengths 2 lengths, 1 length 
Pm* — 2imns 27 2 G'-ccs 

August Cup (Div II) Distance 1 milt, 3 
furlong'. — 

Missis T L Mai tin and J N Mookt rjee s 
Crystal L giey ( l Jst 51bs ), Mirland 1 

Missis Sirvvinlil Agarwila and S Khaim 1 s 
Irish Finuice (8st lib ), Southey 2 

Mr 1 ' P 8 O Dowd s Norroy (9st lib), 
h it Id 3 

Mr A II C ltostron s Careless Saint 
(8st lib ), Bond 4 

Monsoon Cup Distance about 1 mile, 3 
furlongs — 

Sir Walt* r Craddotk and Sir W Lnnond s 
Bing end (7st 71bs ) Dillon 1 

Mrs If Madith s Pany (8st ), Bond 2 

Mr J OHin Murray s Verdy (8st 91bs ), 
lia (facie 3 

Mrs H rinddeus Beautiful Shot (8st 
lllbs ), Southey 4 

Won by II lengths, 3 length 0 , J It ngth 
lime— 2mins 28 1 5 sets 

1 lleuboiough Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 
Mr David Ezra mil Edward Esmonds 
Hying Orders (9st lib ), Smiike 1 

H II tho Miharaja ot Mysore s Twain 
(S^t 81bs ) Mtekings 2 

A m ib/ id 1 I tki til Mulk s lilt Nun (9st 
Jib ) Munro J 

Mrs ( D Booths Irabamac (7bt 91bs ) 
J'ov 4 

M<»n by nttk II lengths, head Time - 
1 min 28 1 r > set s 

lung l< nipt 101 s C up Distance 1 mile — 

Nm ib/ ida \einiu ul Mulk b Mas D Antibis 
CM libs) Joins 1 

Hit M ihaiaja oi Parlakimedi s bilvci Plated 
( l * t dlbh ), Pereival 2 

Mr A J Hoyt s Play On (9st dibs ) 

C Hoyt 3 

Niwabzada FakrulMulks Zuzder 7ee 
(9st dibs ) Munro 4 

W on by .21 lengths, J length, head Time — 

1 min 40 2 5 secs 

llurdwan Cup Dibtanco 12 milts — 

Messrs Edgar aud Eden s Dunedin (lost 
lOlbs), Ermtr 1 

Mr Vivian Maeeaw s Irish Times (List dibs ), 
ltogan 2 


H H the Maharaja of Kashmir s Complete 
(’Ost 31bs), Hibbs 3 

Mr C P bherston s Tetramartc(10st lOlbs ) 
Cullen 4 

Won by 34 lengths, 14 lengths Time — 

3 mins 2/5 secs 

Mayfowl Cup Distance about 1 mile — 

Messrs N D and X D Bagree s Benevcnto 
(7st 121bs ), Pereival 1 

Sir tht Bija of Bobbili s Multissimo (9st 
41bs ) Mtekings 2 

Messrs B K ind H P Poddar s I liter 
(9st 21bs ), Jones d 

Mr Edward Esmond s Kostciag (8st 51bs ) 
Hmirkc 4 

Won by hort head short ht id, shoit head 
Time — 1 min d9 4 5 secs 

Merthmt s Cup Distance about H miles — 
Sir the Biji of Bobbili s Meridian Boy 
(8st 81bs ) Mtekings 1 

Mr S A A Annimalai Cliettm s Diehroie 
(8st 41bs ) Pereival 2 

Tht Hon ble Litly Bentlial s Adonis 
(8fet 91 bs ) Erint r d 

Sir Divid Ezrts bptneer (8bt 8lbs ) 
Soutlity 4 

Won by J length 4 length, 24 lengths 
lime — 2 mins db 3 5 secs 

Tin Viceroys f up Di tance about li 
mile s — 

Niwabzaela Y( mm ul Mulk of Bhopal s 
Mas D Anltibcs (9st 31bs ), Munro 1 

Mr A J Hoyts Pity On (9st Slbs ), C 
Hoyt > 

Mr Eve s Irongrcy (9M 31bs), Brict 3 

Mr A C Ardeslnrb Khali (9st 3lbs ) 
Morris 4 

Won by 14 lengths 2 lengths, 14 lengths 
Time — 3 mins 4 1 5 secs 

Mtliopolif in Platt Distance h fuiltiiigs — 

Mi I tlw ud Esmonds letii/ont ( 9 st ) 
binuke 1 

M ihar ij M msu^h ol Juswmtg irh s Cartoon 
( 9 st ) Mimu) 2 

Mi S Wootton s J1111 lhom is (Sst lUlbs ) 
Met kings > 

Milmija ol Pilakcmeelis Desert Heio 
( 7 st lOlbs) Ptiuval 4 

Won by l 1 lengths 2 lengths •'holt head 
Time — 1 111111 14 sees 

CoochBeharCup Distance 1 nnlc 3fuilongs — 
Nave ibzada lakhiulmulk s Ootys (8st 
lOlbs ) M 111110 1 

Sir David I zra and Mr Fdward Esmonds 
Flying Oidcrs (7st 131bs), tarr 2 

Mr A J Hoyts Private Seal (7st Olbs ) 

J O \eule 3 

The H011 ble Ladv Beutluil s Adonis (7st 
41bs ) btead 4 

Won by f leugth head f length Time — 

2 min 22 sec 
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New Year Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mrs C D Booth s Gabamac (7st lllbs ), 
Toy 

Mr N D Bagrce and Mr A Higgins s 
Vauntry (8st lOlbs ), Pcrcival 
Mrs Alex and Mr Apcars Greek Abbot 
(8st Gibs ), Bond 

Mr A Higgins s Tel Asur (9st 21bs ), 
Morris 

'Won by If lengths, a neck, 2 lengths 
Time — 1 min 14 4 5 secs 

Garmichail Clip Distance 1J miles — 

Mr A J Hoyt s Play On (9st Tibs ), C 
Hoyt 

Messrs B K and H P Poddar s Filter 
(9st libs ) Tones 

Mr Edward I smond s Roseerag (8st ), 
Carr 

Mr Eve’s Iron Grey (8st lib ) Brace 
Won by lengths 1 J lengths, H lengths 
Time — 2 mins 10 secs 

Bercsford Cup Distance 1] miles 
Mr T N Banerjia s White Paper (7st 
lOlbs ), Stead 

Sir Walter Craddock ind Sir W Lamond s 
Kingsend (9st 41 bs ) Morris 
Mis Alex \ pears Appetizer (Sst 91bs ) 
Bond 

Mr D Iv Shatters Lovalot (9st lib), 
Ermer 

Won bj 3 li ngth, 1 \ lengths, neck lime — 
3 mins 4 3 5 sees 

Governors Cup Distant e 1| miles — 

Mr A C Ardoshirs Kivalli (9 s t 71bs ), 
Morris 

Sir Walter Craddock and Sir W Lamond s 
Kingsend (7st 41bs ) Penival 
Mr A T Hoyt s Private Seal (7st 91bs ), 
J O Neale 

Messrs N D and K 1) Bagrce s Btncvcnto 
(Sst 41 ), Scarlett 

Won by ncek, 3 lengths, head Tunc — • 
3 mm 2 ®ec 

Konaldshay t up Distance 7 furlong® — 
Messrs N D and K i> Bagree s I lying 


Glance (7st 41bs ), Percival 1 

Dr AT ( O Connor and Mr G W Geuunells 
Iuciaii(7i>t 6Jbs ), Carr 2 

Mr A J Hoyt s Goolash (8st 91bs ), 
Hoyt 3 

H H The Maharaja of Mysore s Twain 
(7st 1 J lbs ) Aleekings 4 

Won by l length 2 lengths, neck Time — 

1 nnn 26 1 5 secs 


Pi ince of Wales Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr A Hoyt s Goolash (Sst 1 libs ), C 
Hoyt 

Messrs B K and H P Poddar s Filter 
(9st 71bs ), Jones 

Sir David Ezra’s Pride of Birth (7st 91bs ), 
Flynn 

Mr A Higgins's Tel Asur (7st lOlbs ) 
Percival 

Won by J length head, 3 lengths Time — 
1 min 39 4 5 secs 


Macpherson Cup Distance 1J miles — 

. Lady Benthftll s Adonis (7st 91bs ), F 

1 Black 1 

2 Messrs K Chamria and \ Higgins s ICahapa 

(7st 121bs ), Percival 2 

3 Mr A J Ilovts Private Seal (7st 131bs ), 

Brace 3 

4 Mr S A A Annamalai Chettiar s Dicluoic 

(7st 121bs ), Lrmer 4 

Won bv 3 length a neck, 3 lengths Timt — 

2 niin® 34 2 5 socs 

1 Karachi 

2 Tht Sind Cup Di tincc mile® - 

Mr B G Cliavv \n s Tofan Beg (8st 121bs ), 
Sparkman 1 

4 Mr D D Ghista s Orkhan (8‘t 21bs ) 

Balfour 2 

Mr IT Y Samma s Grand Prince ( 7-t 
10 lb® ), Lceeon 3 

1 Messrs P K Vuswini and 1 izal Pecra ® 

1 Kalekhan (8fet ), ltoxburgh 4 

2 Won b\ neck, nt ck net k Time — 2mins 

53 1 5 stes 

** The Club C up(Div I) Distance 0 fui longs — 

4 MijorD Vanrencn s Kathlorn (7st 121bs ) 

E Koxburgh 1 

Mtisrs F B Thor jx and Da ta liam s Tango 
(8st 71bs ), J 1> moil 2 

Mr B N Khaiuia s Swarm Lntti (9sf ) 

1 D W Balfour 3 

Raja Mohan Mi nucha s Philroe (8st 21b® ) 

2 Cullen 4 

Won by If lingth, f length, neck Tune — 

3 lmin 17 secs 

4 The Club Cup (Div II) 

H H the Maharaji of Kolhapur’s Vijaya 
mala (8st 5lbs ), H McQuade 1 

Missrs B N md K L Khmna s Blue 
ltivt r (Sst ), Bilfoui 2 

Mr F B Sliiriiias Jowihir (Sst), 
Koxburgh 3 

Mr L S Lalv ini s Head Dress (9st 71bs ), 
Burn 4 

Won by n< <k 3 1« ngtli, 3 lengths lime — 

1 min 17 1 o sees 

The Karachi Cup (Div I) Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Mr M B Wulns Young Kavid(7st 51bs ), 

J T Leoson 1 

H H the Miharaja of Kolhapur s Mushkoor 

2 (9st 411)8 ) H McQuade 2 

Mr Osmm Chotani s Sattam (7-t 71bs ), 

3 J T Harding 3 

. Mr M C Patel’s Howt 1 (7st 91bs ) L 

4 Mi ndoza 4 

Won bv nt ck> 3 lengths and | length 
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The Karachi Cup (Div II) Distance 7 


furlongs — 

Mr L 8 Lalvani s Nadimbeg (8*t lllbs ) ! 

T Burn 1 

Mr D N 0 Sullivans Darbis (Sst 41bs ), 

P Hylands 2 

II JI the Mahan ja of Kolhapur s Dagastan 
(4 t 21 bs ) H McQuade 3 

Mr H Y Sam ins Grand Prince (Sit 21bs ), J 
J T Loe«on 4 


Won by lengths J length and l It ngth 
linn —1 min 40 2 r »sees 

The Sh wuds Cup Disf nice 1\ milt « — - 
Mr 1 /or/oli s Alfi Bonn o (Sst lllbs) 

1 Roxburgh 1 

Mr Riraniohdkh in s Merry Piss (0 t 7lbs ), 
l> W Balfour 2 

Mi II Thorp* s Lord We nGc ydale (8 t ) 

J 1 ymon 3 

Mi Ling Lilndiir s Mifcopo(7st 41b) 

J 1 Lie^on 4 

Mon by nick 0 lengths and 2 1< ngths 
1 line — 2 mins 10 1 Wo 

Lahore 

P itiala Cup Distance 5 furlongs — 

Mrs M Sydney Smiths Naughty Boy 


(7st «lbs ) Tymon 1 

Mr S C W oodward s Hi Ho (9st Slbs ) 
h Malone 2 

Mr Ram Saran Dass s Green Girl (7st ), 
Purtoo Singh 3 

Mr H O Hays Kitty Ryan (7st 71bs ) 
lly lands 4 

Won by a neck 3 lengths, 2 lengths Time — 
1 mm 2 1 5 secs 


Indian Grand National Distance about 3 
miles — 

Major 15 T I niton’s Ourragh Rose (lost 
rtlbs ) Wansboiough Jones 1 

Mr P Koonan 8 ltock last (Ost 71bs ), 
Capt Skrine 2 

Mi W Vanrcnen s Glee Singer (1 Ost Mbs), 

(1 N Tonne Smith 3 

C ipt L M II Benn s Bloomsbury Square 
(list ) Capt L M H Benn 4 

Won by 0 lengths, 8 lengths, distance 
Time — 6 mins 11 secs 

f olcyana Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

Mr A G L Zactbigs Peace Treaty (8st ), 
Tymon 1 

Major D Vanrenen 8 Tangerine (7st libs ), 

J J Wallace 2 

Mr Itadha Mohan s Richmond Lad (8st 
2 lbs ), Lott 3 

Nawabzada Yamin ul Mulk of Bhopal s 
Catapult (Ost lib ), R Cullen 4 

Won by lfr lengths, 3 lengths, 1$ lengths 
Time — 1 mih 17 15 secs 

Stewards Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr K B Tajmohd Khan a Yesterday s 
Bride (7st 81bs ), Holland 1 

Sir Henry Craik and Sq Leader Johnson s 
Cardsharper (Ost 41bs ), R Cullen 2 
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Mr S C Woodward s Papwood (8st 01 bs ), 

F Malone 3 

Mr F Russell Stewarts Let (8st lllbs), 

J J Wallace 4 

Won by 2 lengths l length length 
Time —1 min 41 2 5 sees 

Tammu C up Distance U miles — 

Mr X B Tajmohd Linns Scotch Metal 
(Ost 71bs ) Holland 1 

Mr M T Alls Matopo (7st 01bs ) 1 

lhllett 2 

Mr W h Horley s Battling Boy (8st lllbs) 

J> Bl»<k s 

Cajit I1C t ardon ind Mi 1 1 D Home s 
A lot-o (7st 7lbs ) J | Wallace 4 

Won by 1J le n'dh«* \ length, a neck 
lime - 2 mins 9 secs 

Punjab f ommission t up Distanc e 6 furlong 4 


Mis m Sydney Smith s Naughty Boy 
(Ost 21bs ) Hyland 1 

Mr Radha Mohan s Amiable (Ost 121bs ) 

L Roxburgh 2 

Mr K B Tajmohd Khans Woodcock 
(8st lib ) Holland 3 

Mr Sujjan Singh Anand s Barbaric (8st 
61 bs ) L 1 ott 4 


Won by a he id 1 } lengths a head Time — 

1 min 10 2 5 sees 

Gold! up(Div l) Distance 7 furlongs — 

Sir Homy (uiiks Young Minx («st Gibs ) 
Leason 1 

Mr Raza Molid Khan s Merry Pass (Ost 
121bs ), j< Malone 2 

Mrs P L Ordes Sans Peur (Ost Olbs ), 

F R Brooks 3 

Mr Radhi Mohan s Amicable (7st libs ), 
Purtoo Singh 4 

Won by } length neck neck Time — 

1 min 20 1 5 secs 

C raik Cup (Dn T) Distance 7 fill longs — 

Sir Hcmy ( taik and Sq 1 cider Johnsons 
Card Sharper (Ost lllbs) I R Brooks 1 
Mr S 0 Woodward s Papwood (Sst lOlbs ) 

T Malone 2 

Major M ( ox and Mr Radha Mohan s 
Shrewsbury Boy (Sst Olbs ), 1 Roxburgh 3 
Mr Kashi lharans Bardley (Ost 12lbs ), 

L Lott 4 

Won by a short head, i length, 1 length 
Time — 1 min 20 3 5 sees 

Gold Cup (Div II) Distance 7 furlongs — > 

Khan Bahadur Taj Mohd Khan s W oodcoek 
(Sst 71bs ) Holland 1 

Mr J T D Savary s Irony (Sst 21bs ), 

L lloxbuigh 2 

Mrs D Vanrenen s Pomme D Or T Donnelly 3 
Mrs M Sydney Smith s Naughty Boy (Ost 
121bs ) Rylands 4 

W T on by 1^ lengths 1 length, 2 lengths 
Time — 1 min 31 1 5 secs 
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Craik Cup (Piv IT ) Distance 6 furlong — 

Mr Kash, ( haran 0 Boy s Hurrah (7st 1 libs ) 

L I ott 1 

Major 0 M Stewart s Tam 0 Shanter 
(Ost 91bs ) Black 2 

Mr T Zor/olis Here Tl/ (Ost OHh ) F 
Boxbmgh 3 

Mr S ( Woodwards lotus Tea\os (9st 
121bs ) 1 Malom 4 

Mon bv 1 lengths 1 $. lengths J length 
lime — 1 nun 29 2 5 sets 

Lucknow 

The Army Cup Distant e 7 furlongs — • 

Major!' M Stewarts lisonfllst 121bs ), 
lit? Huglios 1 

L < ipt Hon W 1 dwmds, Guides Civ ill \ 
ind ( apt 1 M H Been Piobwis Sun 
flash (list 121bs ) (apt Berm 2 

Major T W (limes I ochena (Ost Slbs ) 

J oraini Smith 3 

Lt Col G A holly and (apt L B Boers 
Ifad a Gam (12st 71bs ), Major Cox 4 

Won by 3 lengths, length and a half and a 
length Time — l min 11 3 5 secs 

The Stewards Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr F liussell stewait s Let (Hst 21bs ), 


Bunnetta 1 

Itai/ada Indcrsuins Arcadian (8st 31 bs ) 
Wallace 2 

Mr It G Saulexs Last Tost (7st lllbs ) 
Purtoosingh I 

Air Kashichirans Badley (9st 4lbs ) 
Lott 4 

W on by a head head, m ck Time — 1 mm 
29 3 5 sees 

Jehangirabad (up Distance 7 lui longs — 
Khan Bahadur Taj Mohd Khan & M r ood 
cock (7st 121bs ), Holland 1 

Mr Ham Mohan s Amiable (9st JOlbs) 
Itoxbuigb 2 

Mr M AI Klnnna s Swarnalatta (Ost lOlbs), 
Balionr 3 

M ijoi D A inrenen s I ooh AN t 11 (7st 1 Olbs ), 
(arr 4 

\Aon by H lengths £ length neck 
Time — 1 nun 12 secs 

Go\ernors Cup Distance r > furlongs — 

Khan Bahadur Taj Moh Khan s Yesterday s 
Bridge (7st lllbs ) Holland 1 

Mr L G Abbott s Propaganda (9st 31bs ), 
Jones 2 

Mr It G Saulexs Last Post (7st lib), 
('arr 3 

Mr D K Bhatter s Straitlane (Ost 71bs ), 
Ermcr 4 

Won bv head £ length, 1 length Time — 

1 min 2 sees 


Lucknow Grand National Distance about 2 
miles, 5 furlongs — 

Major E G Fulton s Curragh Itose <12st 
121bs ), Capt Wansbrough Jones 1 

Mr W Vanrens Glee Singer (10st 71bB ), 
Mr Loralnsingh 2 


Capt G L G s Barringtons Billy s Pride 
(9st ) Sant Singh 1 

Mr Iftikhar Khans lott (Ost 51bs ) 
Pearson 4 

\\ on bv 6 lengths, neck distance Time 
- 3 111111 25 secs 

(i\il StrMtt (up Distance 7 fuilongs-- 
Mr Mithall s Gordius (7st lllbs) 1 
Black 1 

Mr hashicharan s Bsrdle> (Hst (Slbs ) 
Lott 2 

Mr Tt G Saulex s I ast Post (7st ) car 
(7st bibs) (arr 1 

Airs Af ( larkc s Jills Just (7st 121bs) 

]' \ ins I 

Mon bv 1£ lengths ruck, mck lime — 

1 mm 28 1 5 sc c s 

Louis Stunt ('up Distance lj miles — 

Mr It G Saulexs T ast host (7st 10 lbs ) 

< an 1 

Mrs M (laiks Tills First (8st lib) 

1 sans z 

Mi T gabbott s Bona Fide (Ost 41bs ) 
Jones 1 

Khan Bahadur Taj Mohd Khans Scotch 
M< tal (8st ) Holland 4 

Mon by 1 Ungth ] Icngtli short bead 
Tim< — 2 mins 1 1 s< es 

Nanpaia ( up Distance 1 mile — 

Mrs P L Orde s Itockauay (7st Slbs), 
Carr 1 

I Mr Itam Molnns Amiable (9st 121bs ) 
Jtnxburgh 2 

Major D A^mrenen s 1 00 k Well (7st Olbs ) 
Tymon 3 

Khan Bahadur 3 aj ATohd Ivhan 8 Woodeoek 
(8st bibs ), Holland 4 

Mon by 5 lengths 5 lengths, short head 
Time — 1 nun 43 1 5 secs 

Fownes ( up Distance 1 j miles — 

Major C M Stewirts Tam O Shanter (lOst 


lllbs ), ( apt A\ Tones 1 

Mr Tt N T Sborti ns Prince Cyklon (Ost 
41bs ) ed (Ost 11 ) F Black 2 

Major A V Pope s King M f allace (Ost ) cd 
(Ost lllbs ) Brooks { 

Mr G McElligot s Mount Essex (12st ), 
cd (12st 71bs ) Hardcastlc 4 


Won by 1 length £ length lime — 
2 mins 14 3 5 secs 


Madras 

Stewards Cup Distance 6 furlong — 

H H the Maharaja of Mysore s Hope Trie k 
(7st 71bs ), B ArcQuade l 

Mr Bagrec s Lucan (8st 31bs ) White 2 
Mrs Malone s Ska\ ala (7st 131bs ) Gilchrist 3 
Mr Walles s Pcmettya (7st Olbs ), 

II Black 1 

Won by 4 lengths head, $ length Time 
— 1 min 16 1 5 sets 
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Parlakimedi Cup Distance 1£ mile 6 * — 

The Cliief of Miraj s Maliboobit lariq (7st 


1 ilbs ) H AIcQuade 1 

Mr Ali Khan s Saint Foitunat (7st Gibs ), 
(cai 7st 71bs ), B McQuade 2 

Mi S unasundar un s Baticy (Ost lilts) 
Blvtli 4 

Air fb mini s Bam Klusraj (7st 41 bs ) 
AAhitosjdc 4 


\A on b\ i lengths shoit he id 2 lcm th 
Tone - 2 mins 24 1 r > sec 


D( mnr ( up Distance 1J mile ^ — 

Mr All khans sunt Bwtiinit (Ost Albs), 
jVI arrs 1 

Tin M iharaja of Alysorc s lorpido (Hst 
J21hs) Kook 2 

Abssis l.rmunv and Shinning mis fumy 
(7st 4 lbs ) H Black 1 

All Inmliaws Rashid Pishn (7st libs) 

If AIcQuade 4 

Tune — -2 nuns 57 sees 

Kill nnpudi ( up Distance G furlongs — 

H If the Mahiraja of Mysore s Hope Trick 
(Ost ), B MoQuade 1 

Mrs Milonc s Ska\ ila (8st 31bs ) Britt 2 
Mi (hnlainbaiam (licttiars Novia (8st 
Gibs ) ( roueh ) 

Mrs Johnstone s llonorine (Hst ) Roberts 4 
AA on by | h ngfcli 2 lengths J length lime 
-1 min 1G 1 5 sees 


(hue rnor s Cup It ice course and distance — 
Miliaraja of Kolhipurs Shelley (Hst, libs ) 


Putt 1 

Air Malone s Sherwood (9st libs) Blytli 2 
Messrs Bngrec and Edgai s Griancog (*94 
91 bs ) if McQuade i 

Mr Walless Trap (8st 41 bs) Divison 4 


AN on by a neck three quarter length and one 
and a half length Tune — 2 mins 52 
2 5 secs 


Trade s f up Distance 1 J miles — 

I ady Maijoru Erskme and Major Kcl’y s 
Old Bogey (Ost 31 bs ),(. roucli 1 

Messrs Jayetihke and Goonetilckc s Ardent 
(7st 12lbs ), Da\ison 2 

Mr Mohomed Oomer s Overmills (Ost 41bs ) 
Roberts 3 

Mr Laing s Review (9st Gibs ), Marrs 4 

W on by | length 1 length, J length Time 
— 2 mins 112 5 secs 


Vcnkatagiri Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Saleh Moosa s Taj Nizam (7st 91bs ), 


AN hitside 1 

Mi Ahmedbhoy s Tarick Beg (7st 4lbs ) cd 
(7st 71bs ), Roberts 2 

Mr Irani s Silver Star (8st Gibs ), cd (8st 
71 bs ) Marrs 3 

II H Maharaja of Kolhapur s Iraq Bahadur 
(7st Ulbs ) H McQuade 4 

AA'on by neck | length, | length Time 


— 1 min 24 secs 


< c ylon Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Air Laigns s Review (Oat 41bs ), Marrs 1 

Mr Mohan Rao s Aquila (7st 131bs ), 
Gilchrist 2 

I he Kail of bhanon s Durtire (8st 121bs ), 

Ciouch 3 

II 11 AI iharaj 1 of Kolhapm s (reck Gem 

(8st 21bs ) Borsvth 4 

AA on by 2 length 3 lc ngth 1 length Time 
1 mm 42 2 o secs 

Nizams Cur* Distance 1 mile — 

The Al iharaj 1 of A 1 nkatagin s laden la 
(Hst libs ) (roucli 1 

Mr Subbiah s G irm (Ost 4H»s ) Da\ison 2 

Mr ( hftbihl is s ( urf< w 111 (7*4 91bs ) 
Robuts I 

Air Whitby s N igdsta (Hst 81bs ) R 
lilac k 4 

AA on by 2 lc ngtlis 1} lengths head Turn 
— 1 111111 4 i 1 > stc 


Sliagaugi Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

Niwab Sir Altlushalis Bridge AV inner (8st 
21bs ) Gilchrist 1 

Mr Kisliendas s ( hantry (9sf 41bs ) Marrs 2 
Messrs Klianna and Agarwilas (atinka 
(7st 4 lbs ) 11 Black 3 

Major Nimbalkar s Prince Shhaji (Ost GlbB ), 

B orsyth 4 

Won by 1} lengths, 1 length 14 lengths 
Time - 1 min 14 4 5 sc c s 


R ( T C Cup Distance 1$ miles — 

Messm Bagree and Edgar s Grianeog (Rst 
1 libs ) AVhite 1 

If H the Alaharaja of Kolhapur s 
Bntethorn (8st 41bs ) B orsyth 2 

Air Malone s Hhcrwood (Ost 4 lbs ) lilyth 3 
Mi Alohamed Oomer s Golden Ye\ (Hst 
4lbs ) Roberts 4 

Wh»n by £ length 3 lengths \ length 
Tune — 2 mins 9 4 5 sees 

Fobilii Cup Distinee 1 mile — 

Mr Inms Silver Star (Ost ) Marrs 1 

Mr Abrahams Hitler (Hst Hlbs ) 
Thompson 2 

Mr Najelis Arab King (7st 4lb« ), (car 
7st 71bs ) H McQuade 3 

IT H Alaharaja of Kolhapur s Iraq Bahadur 
(Ost 21bs ) B orsyth 4 

Won by £ length | length and f length 
Turn — 1 nun 53 2 5 secs 


Merchants Cup Distance 1 mile 1 furlong — 
Capt D Any s Snow Leopard (7st 121bs ) 

AA hiteside I 

II IT Maharaja of Kolhapur s Brigethom 
(Hst Gibs ) B orsyth 2 

Mr Somasundaram s bmokey Sea(7st Olbs ), 

B McQuade 3 

I ady Marjoirie Krskme and Major Kelly s 
Old Bogey (7st 13lbs ) Roberts 4 

Won by y length, short head, and 1 length 
lime — 1 mm 55 3 5 secs 
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The Bangaloro Race Club Cup Distance 
1 milo — 

The Maharani of Venkatagiri s I a den La 


(9st 41bs ) l rourh 1 

Capt D Arcy 3 Snow Leopard (8d 4lbs ) 
Whiteside 2 

Mr Somasundaiam s Smoky Bea (7 t 121b^ ) 
s Blaek < 

Mr Wallea s Trap (7st 121bs ) II Black 4 

Won b> liead i length lengths Tim*' 

1 min 42 st e<» 


Mysore 

H IT the Yin iraj i of Mysore Cup Distant c 
1 miU — - 

Mr T M MacGregors Bubarian (7 t ) 
Billon 1 

Mr Riza Milioinul Khans M<rry Pis 
(9 e t Klbs ) Balfour 2 

Mr P N N irayanswamy Naidu s Brutus 
(7st 51bs ) Mu kings 3 

Mr Eve s Zardas (7 e t ), Black 4 

Won by a neik } length 2J length 6 
lime — 1 min 44 4 5 secs 


H H the Maharaja s Gold ('up Distance 
1 mile , 3 furlongs — 

Messrs K I) Bagrec and Chimriu s Double 
Draw (8<-t lllbs ) Forsyth 1 

Mr 8 A A Annamalnl ( hettiar s Diehroie 
(8st r >lbs ) Dillon 2 

Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major T L 
Kelly 8 Tiger Tim (7st 131bs ), Evans 3 
The Malnraja of Venkatagiiis Lad in La 
(7st ) Black 4 


Won by 1J lengths, f length, a head Tim< — 
2 nnns 15 1 5 secs 

Bobblli Cup Do Line e 1 mile 3 furlongs — 

The Thakoie biheb of Rajkot s Hivana 
(7ft bib 6 ) Dillon 1 

The Chief of Miraj s (Tnr ) Mahboobat Tariej 
<7fct lllbs >, H MeQuide 2 

Mr A J Kolah s lorat (7 t t 81bs ) Marrablc 3 
Messrs Ali Khan and M A Khoda Bux s 
Isfan (7et lib ), Alford 4 

Won by short head, 1£ lengths, 1$ lengths 
Time — 2 mins 33 secs 

B C T C Cup Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Shelley 


(8st 21b« ), Britt 1 

Capt L M H Bonn s Hollywood Star 
(7st ), Alford 2 

Messrs Ali Akeb Bhauuab Cha maria s 
London Calling (8 c t ), Meekings 3 

Mr Gem s Aehieoe (9st 4lbs ), Bum 4 

Won by f length, * length, shorthead 
Time — 2 mins 16 secs 


Sirdar M Lakshmikantaiaj UrF Cup Distance 
1 mile, i furlongs — 

Mr K T Sampnt s Pro 6 p< lity (8*t 71bs ) 
Dillon 1 

Mr Mahomed Jamoor s A1 Barmaki (8st ), 

11 Me Quade 2 

Mi Iniimdiii s Abra li (7st lib ), Lott 3 
Mr Jal Dinsluw s Orkhan (7 < -fc 91bs ), 
Balfour 1 

Won by 6 hort head 2 length head Time — 
2 mins 32 2 r >secs 

St« wards C up Distance C fill long 6 — 

Mi A Sv imvui s Why (7 t , ul 7st 61bs ) 


Dillon 1 

Mrs S C D Booth s Gabarnac (9st 41bs ), 

It trdmg 2 

Me e rs Klniin/ and Alimedbhoy s 
(olumbian(8 t 71b 6 ) T< \ 111 s 3 

Mi II M Dharmso s (hrmu 11 (8d bibs), 
Mairable 4 

Won by short liead L hngth, held 
lime — lmin 15 hi 6 


Ootacamund 

riu Shagmga Cup — 

Mi Mohan Itao s Dame do Coeur IV (7 t 
10 lbs ) Burn 1 

Mi Shantidas Askurans Soledia (8 t lib) 
Miekings 2 

Miss Parkei s Bdford (7ft 121bs ), Ihomp 
son i 

Mr Rutherford 8 Cjclax (7 6 fc r >lb« ) 
Eva ns 4 

Won by 2 lengths 1 length, i length 
Time — 1 min 44 3 5 sees 

Governor s Cup — 

Nugent Grant s Dahra (8st 91bs ), Forsyth 1 
Mrs Evan and Ahmed bhoy s Cook General 


(9st ), Evans 2 

Varma s Iri 6 h Kitty (8 6 t r >lbs ) O Neale i 

Vie tor s Muignabo (8s t 81bs ), Bowie y 4 

Won by 3 lengths hortluad, C length 6 
Time ~ 2 min 6 22 1 5 sees 

Stewards Plate — 

Mr 6 Mashal s Cherrymoir (8 6 t lib), 
Fvans 1 

Rajkumar Dt&arajurs Palantha (9 6 t ) 

H Black 2 

Maharaja of Mj^orc s Ilillrot (8st 121bs ) 
Mee kings 3 

Arthanari a Fanciful (7 t 81bs ), Lott 4 

Won by | length, 4 lengths, 6 length 6 
Time — 1 min 15 4 5 6 ecs 

Madras Race C lub C up Distance li mile s — 
Messrs Mashal and hishandas’s Abaris 
(8st 41bs ), Evans 1 

The Maharaja of My‘ores Toriiedo 
(7fct 41bs ), Meekings 2 

Mr U G Rangllla s Nasrat Beg (8ft 21bs ) 
Lorsyth 1 

Miss Parker s Sonia (9st 41bs ), Thomj son t 

Won by li lengths i length, a hort head 
Time — 2 mins 29 1-5 sees 
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Poona 

All India Produce Stakes Distance 7 furlongs — 


Maharja of Kashmir’s True Man (7st 81bs ) 
Britt 1 

Mr It II Tucker s Honey Boy (8st 121!*fo ), 
Munro 2 

Mr Fve s Seliool’for Scandal (7*“t 511)8 ) 

J O Neale 3 

M' ssrs A H Ahme elbhoy and A M 
Khuraz s Columbi in (9 t lOlbs ), Burn 4 
Won by 1J length**, 11 lengths, 2$ lengths 
Time — 1 mm 30 bees 


Poona Arab Stake's Distance 11 miles — 

Mr H It Somokli s Baehelor Boy (8<-t lib), 
Bum 1 

Chief of Miraj s Junior, Thank You (6*-t , 
cd 7bt 31bs ) J O Neale 2 

Mr Mahomed Jamoor s A1 Barmaki (8st 
121bs ), Munro 3 

Miharaja of Kolhapur s J li Bhawani II 
(8st 12lbs ), Britt 4 

M 011 by lengths, nee k 1 length lime — 

2 mins 58 1 5 sees 

I lie Ciiterion Distance 0 furlongs 
Nawabznda ladkrul Mulk of Bhojwl b 


Zuydci Zee (Ost 71bs ), Munro 1 

M* ^rs A Hoyt and A J Hot b Play on 
(0 t Olbs ) ( Hovt 2 

Miliar 1 j 1 of Kolhapur s Diamond Shower 
(iM Olbs ) Obaiei 3 

Prime Aly Khuis Bay Monk (8&t 21b« ), 
Evans 4 


Won by neek \ length, 1 length lime — 

1 min 13 1 5 see s 

If H The J«ir f Aga Kluns ( onune men* etion 

1 1 ite DM me e ] J mile s — 

H 1J Miliaraja of IviGinm s C, olden ( iov\n 
(8 t Tibs ) Haielmg 1 

Mrs K 1 Sunjut b lirpo (B^t ) Burn 2 

Mr I loos, m Alu in s Xnrum All ih (Ost dibs ) 
E\ ms 3 

Mr Aziz Mihomeds Sarnia Lae ill (<>t 
dibs ), (_ Hoyt 4 

M011 by (. lengths, 4 lengths, 3 lengths 
lime — 2 mins 21 1 5 sees 

Hit Indian Breeders Stakes Distance 1 mile — 

H H Maharaja of Ka hmir s Tine Man 
(7 t t 121bs ) Pritt 1 

Mr Eve g School for Scandal (7st 21b« , ed 
7^t dibs ), J O Neale 2 

Mr It H Tucker s Honey Boy (8tt lilbs ), 
Mumo 3 

Messrs A II Ahmedbhoy anel A M 
Klniruz s Columbian (9bt lOlbs ) Blyth 4 

Won In | length, 5 lengths 5 lengths 
lime —2 mins 22 1 5 “crouds 


The Governors tup Distance 11 C and 
distance — 

Mr A M khairnz s I iery Face (7bt 121bs ), 


Simmons 1 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal s Julian 
Ara (Ost 21bs ), Munro 2 

Mr A C Arch shir s Legion of Honour (8bt 
71bs ), Dillon 3 

II H Dowager Malm ml of Kolhipurs 
Timim(8st 5lbs ), Obaid 4 


Won by short head, head, 1} 1< ngthb 
Time — 3 mms 4 4 5 bees 


The Willingdon Cup Distanee 1} miles 

Maharaja Min'dngh Jiswintgarh s 
Cartoon (Ost 51bs ) Munro 1 

Mr Eves Knight at Aims (0*>t 51bs ) 
Biaco 2 

Mr 1 \ II lucker s Honey Boy (8st 21bs ) 

M O Neale 3 

II If Mihiraje of lvolhapur s IIom water 
(Obt Mbs) Obaid 4 

Won bv 3 lengths, Ne e k, 3 lengths Time — 

2 mins 10 2 5 «ee s 


Secunderabad 

Nizam s Cup Distinct (about) 10 furlongs — 
Messrs \ M Khairiz and \ II Ahmed 
bhoyb Garter Princess (8st lilbs), 


Burn 1 

Lt Col Zorawir Singhs Zorawir (7bt 
51bs ), H Me Quaele 2 

Mr W M Somasundr 1111 s Smoky Se 1 
(8“t 31 bs ), S Blue k 3 

The Miliaiani of Venkatigiiis T idenli 
(Ost libs), Ev ins 4 


Won by 1 neek 2 length*-, 2 lengths 
Time -2 mins 25 secs 

Prime TMuk ur 1m J«li s (up Di time ibout 
7 fin long 

( emote s of Simmon iml Mi S A \ 
Annimilai ( In tti ir s 111m G ute 1 (7 t ) 

J v 111s 1 

Mr Gemini s \<puli(d t libs) Burn 2 

Mr M M Sun isumliam s lots Abbey 
(8st 121bs ) s Uluk 3 

Mr H 8 Osvv il s Belfoid (8st lOlbs ) 

I hompson 4 

Mem by d lengths 2 leiictlis, 1 length 

lime —1 111111 dd sees 

Her Appirents (up DEt inee ibout 1 
mile — 

Mr M H Ahmedbhoy s Dilawar (Ost), 

Ev ins 1 

Mr M C Pitels Kabaila (8st 51bs ), 

Me e kings 2 

Mr A M Khairaz b Meeioy (Ofct 71bs ), 
Burn 3 

Mr Mahomedalll b The Knut (7et 121bs ), 

II Black 4 

Won bv 3 lengths, 2} lengths, 5 lengths 

Time — 1 min 5b 4 5 set* 
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Hill Fort Cup Distance (about) 1 mile — 

Mr M H Ahmedbhoy s Saif A1 Iraq 
(8st 81bs ), Evans 1 

Mr Jal Dinehaw s Or khan (9st 4 lbs ), 
Balfour 2 

Mr M C Patel s Howel (8st Gibs ) Burn 3 
Mr A H Ahmedbhoy s Rathfan (7st lib), 
Lees on 4 


Won by neck, 14 lengths, 2 lengths Time — 
2 mins 6 secs 

Moin ml Ilowl i Cup Distance (about) 6 


furlongs — 

Mr Guam s Poetry (9bt lOlbs ), Burn 1 

Mr A M Khairaz s lteplete (9st 8lbs ), 
Evans 2 

Mrs P D Arcy s Mtdarlm (8st lOlbs ) 
Met kings 3 

Mr Sultan M Cliinoy s Vigilant (8st lib), 
McQuade 4 

Won by 2 lengths 2 lengths, 7 length* 
Time — 1 min 24 1 5 sees 

Stewards Cup Distant e (about) 7 furlongs — 
Mr W M Somasundram s Smoky feta 
(7st 121bs ), S Black 1 


Mrs D P Johnstont s Honorinc (8st 
lOlbs ) Evans 2 

Mtssrs A M Khairaz and A II Ahmed 
bho> s Garter Princess (8st lllbs ) 
Burn 3 

Miss V Parker s Btlford (7st 21bs ), Let son 4 
Won by head, 2 lengths, 14 lengths Imu — 

1 min 30 3 5 sets 

Shah Yar Jung Memorial Cup Dlstime 
(about) 0 furlongs — 

Mr G R Kiishna » Rttjukuinari (7st 
131bs ), Clarke 1 

Mr 8 A A Chettiar ahd tin Earl of 
Shannons Safe Investment (7st lib), 
Evans 2 

Mr W M Somasundaram s Eothen (8st 
7Ibs ) Hill 3 

J lie Mill »raj 1 of M> t oit s Hillt ot (7st 71b 1 ') 
Met kings 4 

Won by 1 length 3 1< ngtlis, 14 lengths 
Tim< — 1 mm 15 2 5 sees 


Shaukat Jung Cup (Div II) Distance 
(about) C furlongs — 

Mr P Kishcndas Zayad Pasha (8fct 81bs ), 


Clarke 1 

H H the Nawab of Jaora s Bahrlyah 
(8st 4 lbs ), Meekings 2 

Mr M B Wacha’s Young Kayid (9st 4lbs ) 
Balfour 3 

Mr M M Oomer s Haami (7st 81bs ), 
Evans 4 

Won by 4 lengths, head, neck Time — 

1 min 24 sees 


Shaukat Jung Cup (Div 1) Distance 
(about) 6 furlongs — 

Mr I G Gajjar s Souf 1 (9st lib) Balfour 1 
Mr P Ki^hendas Zighir (8°t tlbs ) 

Burn 2 

Mr A Mohsinbin Ahmtel s Mulzoom 
(8st lllbs ), Jabbar Najim 3 

Mr Syed Mchdi s Zaimn (9°t 4lbs ), H 
McQuade 4 

Won by 4 length, noth, 4 length lime — 

1 min 25 sees 

llaja Khuja Pcr°had Cup Distanec (a l out) 

10 furlongs — 

Mr M H Ahmedbhoy s Dilaw ir (8 t 61b*) 
Evans 1 

Mr Mohamedalli s Ihe Emit (7 t ), H 
Black 2 

Mr M C Patels Eabaili (8^ 71b« ) 
Meekings 3 

Mr A M Khairaz s flu Aicerov (10ft) 
Burn 4 

Won by 2 It ngtlis 2 It ngtlis 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mins 24 2 5 ec u 
lloval Calcutta lurf Club Piitc Dhtamc 
(about) 0 furlongs — 

Mr Gemini s Hivana II (9 l t 71b u ) Burn L 

Mr Gemini s Diomcdol (8st lib) II PI ick 2 

Lt Col Zorawai Singh and ltaji Dhimij 
giri s Zorawar (7st nibs ) II MeQuule > 

Mi D P Johnstons Ifonoime (9 t 4lbs ) 

Ev ms 4 

Won by 2 lengths 1 lengtli«, 4 length 
Time — 1 nun 15 2 5 sees 


CRICKET 


Bombay 

Int< r Umve rsity Cneket Ch iiupiom hip of 
India— 

(ltohinton Birn Gold < up) 

Punjab Univeidty beat Bombay University 
by 73 runs 

Punjib Univcrutj 130 and 338 for 9 wickets 
dee land 

Bombay University 164 and 231 

Quadrangular Toumumeiit — 

Hindus belt Muslims Match tnded in draw 
but Hindis enter final on first innings leid 

Hindus 401 (Hiudiekar 135 fehahabuddm 5 
for 110) Muslims 150 (Mushtaq Ali aO, 
Amarnath 3 for 2L, Gkidainbc 3 for 27) Hindus 


202 foi 6 wkts dedutd) (Me i< bant 107 not 
out), Muslims 175 for 9 wkts (lUmnijee 5 ioi 
20 ) 

l‘Uio|(dns belt Paisis Mitdi null el in 
draw, but Europeans enteu lin'l on first muni's 
lead 

Parsis 280, (Nariman 50 Colali 50, Murriy 5 
for 39 Biomley 1 foi 42) Europeans 37 5 
( S limine rha yes 109, Bromley 90, Palsetu 3 foi 
70) 

Hindus beat Europeans in final by 257 runs 

Hindus 292 (Amarnath 74, Bamurjee 51 
Longfield 4 for 12 Tarrant 5 for 04) European 
248 (Tariint78 Bromley 50 Banuc rje e 4 for 7 5 
Amainath 5 for 39) Hindus 570 loi 7 wkts 
dccltticd, (Mere liant 150, Bhagwamlas 7<>) 
Europe ms 105, (Sumnn rliijes 50, Amusmgh 8 
for 54) 
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Cricket Championship of India — 
final — 

Nawanagar beat Bengal and Assam by 256 

fUllS 

Nawanagar 424 and 383, Bengal and Assam 
315 and 236 

Karachi. 

Sind Pentangular — 

Rest beat Europeans by 107 runs, (Rest 173 
and 95, Europeans 108 and 53) 


Muslims boat Parsis by 211 runs (Muslims 
136 and 249, Parsis 83 and 91 ) 

Hindus beat Rest by 362 runs (Hindus 
248 and 260 for 4 declared, Rest 66 and 
80 ) 

Final — Hindus drew 'with Muslims (Hindus 
333 and 123 for 6 declared, Muslims 286 
and 23 for 2 ) 

Nagpur 

C P Quadrangular C ricket Tournament — 

Parsis beat Hindus in Final by 51 runs 


TENNIS 


Allahabad 

411 India Lawn Tennis Championships — • 
Men s Singles— Final — E V Bobb beat 
D N t a poor, 6 4 7 5 6 3 
Mens Doubles — Final — D N tapoor and 
Y Singh walk over J M Mehta and R W 
C awdrey 

Mixed Doubles — Final — H L Marshall and 
Mrs Lakeman beat Ghaus Mohamed and 
Miss Harvey Johnston 4 6 8 6, 6 3 
Womens Doubles — Final — Miss leila Row 
and Miss Dubash beat Mrs Fdney and 
Mrs Footit, 6 2, 8 6 

Womens Singles —Miss Leila Row beat 
Mrs Lakeman, 2 6, 9 7, 6 2 

Belgaum 

Belgaum Open Tennis Championships — 

Men s Singles — W M Ghorpade beat V M 
Warnarse, 6 3, 7 5 

M( n s Doubles — B Rathappa and Y M 
Wanarse beat W M Ghorpade and A G 
Gupte, 6 3 6 2 

Mixed Doubles — Mrs Holmes and W M 
Ghorpade beat Mrs Robinson and A G 
Gupte, 0 4, 6 2 

Bombay 

Bombay Presidency Hard Goiut Champion 
ships — 

Mins Singles — Final — Y R Savur beat 
1 M Mehta, 7 5, b 3 

Men s Doubles — 1 mal — J M Mehta and 
8 A Azim beat V M Wanarse and E 
Padamji, 6 2, 6 1 

Womens Singles — Final — Miss Lee la Row 
be itMiSb Laura Wood bridge, 6 1, 6 4 
Womens Doubles — Final — Mrs W A Bell 
and Miss L Woodbridge beat Mrs K Row 
and Miss L Row, 6 4, 6 3 
Mixed Doubles — Final — Mrs W A Be 11 and 
G L Mvtton beat Miss L Woodbridge and 
J M Mehta, 5 7, 6 4, 6 4 
Western India Lawn Tennis Championships — 
Mens Singles — Final — A Genticn beat A C 
Stedman, 7 5, 6 2 

Men s Doubles — Finals — C E Malfroy and 
A Stedman beat L Brooke Edwards and 
J Charanjiva, 6 1, 3 6, 9 7 

27 


Women’s Doubles— Final - Miss L Row and 
Miss M Dubash beat Miss L Woodbridge 
and Miss F Talyarkhan, 6 2, 6 3 
Mixed Doubles — Semi final — Miss L Wood 
bridge and S C Beatty btat Mrs Coibett 
Wright 

Women s Singles — Final — Miss L Row beat 
Miss M Dubash, 6 1,62 
Mixed Doubles — Final — Miss L Woodbridge 
and S C Beitty b( it Miss M Dubash and 
B T Blike, 6 0, 6 4 

Calcutta 

Hurd Courts t hampioiWnps — 

Mens Singhs- — Y R Savoor lx at C L 
Mehta, 6 0 3 6 0 3 

Mms Doubles — L Brooke Edwaids and H 
Brock beat P N Mutri and R Vanchi 
nithan, 9 7 0 3 

Mixed Doubles — D A Hodges and Mrs 
Edncy beat L Brooke Edwards and Miss 
Harvey, 6 4, 6 3 

Ei^t India Lawn Tennis Championships • — 
Mens Doubles — Final — C Fj Malfroy and 
A C Stedman (New Zealand) beat L 
Brookt Edwards and WHS Miehtlmori 
(Calcutta) 6 2 6 3 6 4 
Mixed Doubles — Final— R G Mailnncs and 
Mrs Maelnnes (Calcutta) beat A t Stidman 
(New Zealind) and Miss E Homan 
(Calcutta), 6 3, 6 2 

Men s Singles — F inal — A Stedman beat 

Ghaus Mahomed, 7 5, 6 3, 3 6, 6 8, 6 4 
Womtns Singhs — Final —Mrs R G Mac 
lnnes beat Miss Har\ey Johnston, 0 2, 6 J 
Woimns Doubles — Final — Mrs It G 

Maelmus ind Miss Homan btat Mrs Edney 
and Mrs Footit, 10 8, 6 4 
Bengal Lawn Tennis tliampionships — 

Men 8 Singles — Final — S C Betty beat M 
Duplaix, 7 5, 6 3, 6 2 

Men s Doubles — L Brooke Edwards and W 
H S Miihtlmore beat D A Hodges and 
R G Ma clime s, 4 6,01,62,36,63 
Mixed Doubles — Fintl — I Biooke EdwardB 
and Mrs Boland beat Mi and Mrs R G 
Maelnnes, 6 4 8 6 

Women s Doubles — Final — Mrs Maelnnes 
and Miss Homan beat Mrs Boland and Mrs 
Footitt 8 10, 6 4, 6 3 

Women s Singles —Mrs Maelnnes beat Mrs. 
Boland, 6 2, 6 3 
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Tennis and Hockey t 


Karachi* 

Sind Lawn Tennis Championships — 

Results — 

Men s Singles — Final — B T Blake beat 
Sohan Lai, 3 6, 6 3 7 5 

Mixed Doubles — Final — Sohan Lai and Miss 
Bonjour beat B T Blake and Miss Dubaeh, 
6 2, 7 5 

Women s Doubles — Final — Miss Dubash 
and Miss M H Dinshaw beat Miss P G 
Dlnshaw and Miss M G Dinshaw, 4 6, 
6 3, 6 4 

Veterans' Doubles — Final — Gildea and 

Taylor beat Motiram and Parsram, 6 8, 
6 4, 7 5 

Lahore 

Northern India Lawn Tennis Cham 
pionships — 

Men s Singles — Final — S L It Sawhnev 
beat H L Soni, 6 4 0 1,6 3 

Women s Singles— Final —Miss Dubash bt it 
Mrs Crouch, 6 1,63 

Men s Doubles — Final — H L Soni and SLR 
Sawhney beat Ghous Mahomed and Y 
Singh, 0 2, 6 1, 6 0 

Women s Doubles— Fina 1 — Lady Addison 
and Mrs Crouch beat Mrs Pollaid and Mrs 
Landale, 6 2, 4 0, 0 2 

Mixed Doubles — Final — S L It Sawhncy 
and Lady Addison beat H I Soni and Mrs 
Crouch, 6 4, 2 6, 6 4 


Army and RAF Championships — 

Singles — FinalB — Kanwar Jaswant Singh 
beat Clynton Reed, 4 6, 12 10, 6 3, 6 3 
Doubles — Final — Hudson and Clynton Reed 
beat Gosnell and Leacock, 6 1, 6 2, 8 6 

Lucknow 

The United Provinces Lawn Tennis Cham, 
pionships — * 

Men s Singles — Ghaus Mihomed beat 

Steadman, fa 3, 8 6, 1 6, 4 6, fa 3 
Mens Doubles — Ginthn and Ah id Hu««nln 
beat Ghaus Mahomed and Mehta, 4 0, 3 t>, 

6 3, 6 4, 6 2 

Women s Doubles — Miss Woodcock and 
Miss Woodbridge bept Miss Ldney and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone 6 4, 1 6, b 4 
Mixed Doubles — M ilfroy and Miss Edney 
beat J Mehta and Miss Harvey Johnbtom , 

7 5, 6 1 

Poona 

Poona Open Tennis Championships — 

Womens Open Singles — liual — Miss L 
Portlock walk over Mrs G R T Stephens 
Men s Open Doubles — Mnal — T B Hender 
son Brookes and E Padamjee beat B 
McIntyre and M L Varma, 8 10, 6 4, 6 2, 
7 5 

Women s Open Doubles — Final — Mrs Port 
lock and Miss L Portlock walk over Mrs 
Stephens and Miss Emery 
Mixed Open Doublis — Final — B McIntyre 
afid Miss I Copleston beat C G Toogood 
and Miss L Portlock, 6 3, 4 6, 0 4 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore. 

Indian Olympic Team 4 goals 

Bangalore Hockey Association 1 goal 

Belgaum 

Armistice Hockey Tournament — 

Belgaum Police 4 goals 

Mahratta L Infantry 1 goal 


Bombay Hockey League — 
Division I — 

Bombay Customs 
Lusitanians A 
Division II Section A — 
Bombay Y M C A 
Division II Section B — 
LusitanianB B 


Winners 
Runners up 

Winners 

Winners 


Bhopal 

Indian Olympic Team 
Bhopal 


Bombay* 

Aga Khan Cup — 

Bombay Customs 
Kirkee United 

Indian Olympic Team 
Bombay Customs, A C 

Jdpsen Cup — 

The Times of India i 
Bombay Armed Police 

Gwalior Cup — 

Bombay Customs 
Bombay Tele Coy 


Calcutta 

3 goals Bcighton Cup — 

Nil Bombay Customs 

Calcutta Customs 


2 goal 6 * 
1 goal 


7 goals 

1 goal 

2 goals 
1 goal 


l goal 
Nil 


Calcutta Hockey League — 
Division I — 

Calcutta Customs 
Rangers 

Delhi* 

Indian Olympic Team 
Delhi 

Gwalior 


Winners 
Runners up 


4 goals 
1 goal 


5 

1 


goals 

goal 


Scindia All India Gold Cup Tournament — 
Gwalior 3 goals 

Delhi Orientals A il 
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Jhansi 

Indian Olympic Team 
Jhansi 

Lahore 

Indian Olympic Team 
Punjab 

Lahore. 

Punjab Hockey Championship — 
N W Railway 
Distuct Hotkey Association 

Madras 

S I A A Tournament — 

M <Si S M Railway 
Mi (Ik al Colley 

Indian Olympic Team 
JV1 uitas Indians 

Indian Olympic Team 
All M idias 


7 goals 
Nil 


2 goals 
Nil 


goals 

goals 


1 goal 
Nil 

r > goils 
1 goal 

5 goils 
t goal 6 - 


Madras Hotkey Tourney — 

M & S M Railway 1 goal 

Bangalore Indians Nil 

New Delhi 

Delhi Selected 4 goals 

Indian Olympio Team 1 goal 

New Delhi Hockey Tournament — 

Bhopal Wanderers l goal 

P W D Nil 

Inter Railway Tournament — 

H W Railway 4 goals 

M A. S M liillway I goal 

Poona. 

Kirkee Sportsmen Tournament — 

Iviikec Ordnance S ( 3 goals 

Kirkee United 1 goal 

Pooni Aga l\han Cup — 

Kliku Oidnami 1 goal 

kirkee Undid Nil 


FOOTBALL 


Bombay 


Ro\ers Cup — 


king s Regiment 

2 goals 

King s felirop hire L I 

Nil 

Jndnn Football Leagiu — 


T) L I lollowers 

Winners 

Pan 1 Spoiting 

Runnc rs up 

Me a kin Cup — 


Roy il Warwickshire Rogt 

4 goals 

Somerset I lght Infantry 

Nil 

I xlubition Match — 


Chinese Olympic Team 

3 goals 

Bombay Combined 

3 goals 

Harwood League — 


Division I 


Durham Light Infantry 

Winners 

3id Field Brigvdt R A , Iviikec 

Runners up 

Division II 


Durham I ight Infantry B 

Winners 

lran«it Section B ’ 

Runners up 

Junior Rovers Cup — 


BEST 

2 goals 

^ewjce’s Kanara XJ 

1 goal 


Gossagc Cup — 
li \aio S f 
B h S T 


Calcutta 


1 1 ague Championship — 
Mihommedan Spoitmg 
Black W itih 

I F A Shield — 

Mahommedin Sjiorting 
C alcutta F C 

Chinese Olympic Ttam 
Ik ngal 

Chinese Olympic Ti am 
Civil and Military ( ombinid 

Simla 

The Durand Cup — 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
Green Howards 
Durand Subsidiaiy Tourney — 

Beds and Htrts lligt 
28th Sqd R A h 

New Delhi 

Mohendrn Memorial Challenge Cup — 
Cheshire Regiment 
Sandemanlans 


2 goals 
1 goal 


Winners 
Runntrs up 

2 gpals 

1 goal 

2 goals 
2 goals 
2 goals 
1 goal 


1 goal 
Nil 

1 goal 
NA 


4 goals 

N%1 
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Rugby and Golf 


RUGBY* 


Bombay. 

AH India Hugh} Football Tournament — 
Calcutta (2 goals, 2 tries ) 16 points 

B N Itailwaj (1 penult goal) 3 points 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta Open Tournament — 
Calcutta F C (1 try) 

B N Bail way 


3 points 
Nil 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

Merchants* Golf Cup — 

Imperial Bank ‘A" boat Imperial Bank 
B 2 and 1 

Merchants and Bankers Cup — 

1 G I P Railway A Team 

2 Killick Nixon & Co 

3 Imperial Bank of India 

Calcutta 

Amateur Golf Championship of India — 

Sir Hencry Bnkmyre beat T S Prosser by 
4 and 2 

AH India Ladies’ Golf Championship — 

Mrs Do Burgh Morris beat Miss Z Davis 
by 2 and 1 

The Merchants Cup — 

Division I — 

1 Kilwin and Co 506 

2 PI ice, Siddons and Gough, 543 

3 Barn and Co, 549 

Division II — 

1 Calcutta Electric Supply 538 

2 Ducan Bros and Co , 569 

3 Mercantile Bank of India, 584 

Division III — 

1 Gillandcrs, Arbuthnot and Co , 575 

2 Orr, Dignam and Co , 623 

3 Standard \acuum Oil Co , 632 


Nasik 

The Gymkhana Cup — 

WaddeU (Bombay) 85—14*71 

N P A Smith (Bombay) 83-12=71 
MaTBhall (Manmad) 90 — 18 = 72 

Urcn (Bombay) 84—1 1 = 73 

The Peace Cup — 

David (Bombay) (Scr ) 2 up 
Hamilton (Bombay) ( — 9) 1 up 
Hickey (Bombay) ( — 4) All Square 
Lowndes (Bombay ( — 5) 1 down 


The Na'dk Gymkhana Cup — 

Rose (Bombay) 79 — 9 = 70 

Brough (Bombay) 84 — 11*73 

Atkins (Bombay) 83 — 10=73 

Marsden ( Ahmedabad) 76—2 = 74 
The Presidents Cup — 

David (Bombay) 80 
Marsden (Ahmedabad) 84 
Reynolds (Bombay) 87 
Hie Club Cup — 

Marsden beat Hamilton at the 19th 
The Captain s Cup — 

Uitn beat Babb b> 5 and 4 
Championship of Western India — 

D V David beat L P Hickey by 11 and 9 
Advani Aggregate Cup — 

N P A 8n ith (Winner) 

Brough (runner up) 

Bombay Bangle — 

Mrs Ashland beat Mrs Calvert, 1 up 

Ootacamund 

Ladies Golf Championship of Southern Indii— 
Mrs McEvrn beat Mrs M F Bridge, at 
the 19tli holt 

Amateur Championship of Southern India — 
Wood beat C P Johnstone, 1 up 
Calcutta Challenge Cup — 

Thangavtlu beat Buchi Babu, 9 up 
Chalmers Challenge Cup — 

Wood beat Major Bayer 5 and 3 
Jodhpur Challenge Cup — 

Mrs Osbourne Jones beat Mrs Ferrelly al 
the 19th holt 

Poona 

Poona Golf Club Championship — 

Major A C Giles beat Major P E D Paid 
3 and 2 
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POLO. 


Bangalore 


Bangalore Open Handicap Tourney — 
Mysore Cavalry 
(received $ goal ) 

Venkatagiri 


7 $ goals 
2 goals 


Bombay 

Western India Championship — 

Gol( onda 
Kashmir 

Western India Handicap Tournament 
Golconda 

P A V O Oavalry 
(Plus 2£ goals on Handicap) 


9 goals 
7 goals 

3 goals 
3J goals 


Calcutta 


Lahore 


Indian Cavalry Cup Polo Tournament 



15th Lancers 

7 goals 

Skinners Horse 

1 goal 

Mysore 


Mysore Birthday Tourix y — 


Kolanka 

r >\ goals 

(ncened dj goals ) 

Golcond 1 

3 goals 

New Delhi 


Baria Cup 


Guides Cnalry 

C goals 

17th/21st Lancers 

4 goals 


Carmichael Cup — 

Cameronians 7 

(Reed 3 goals on Handicap) 

Darbhanga 6 goals 

F 7 ra Cup — 

1 ( /21 Lancers 5 goals 

(Rtcd 4 goals on Handicap) 

P A V 0 Cavalry 4 goals 

Calcutta Indian Polo Championship— 

Jaipur 7 g 0a ] s 

Bing Boys 6 goils 


Poona 

Poona Open Handicap Tourney — 

Royal Deccan Hor«e 5 goals 

King s Dragoon Guards 2 coals 

(received 2 goals) K 

Secunderabad 

Hyderabad Senior Tourm y — 

1st King s Dragoon Guards 5 goals 

(received 2 goals) 

P A V O (avalry 1 goal 


BOXING. 


Bombay 


Karachi 


Bombay Presidency Amateur 
Championships — 


Boxing 


Sind Open Boxing Championships — 


Iixals 


Flvweight —Bugler Palmer beat Fills 
Joseph on points 

Bantamweight — Pte Job beat Pte Cook on 
points 

Featherweight —Pte Matthews beat R C 
Sidhwa on point* 

1 lght weight — T C Pithawala beat M A 
Adams on points 

Welterweight —Pte Slllis beat Pte Thompson 
on points 


Middleweight — D H Chatterton knocks 
out Pte F Thompson in the third round 
I lght Heavyweight —Pie Morris beat I /Cpl 
I ah oner on points 

Heavyweight — L/Cpl Waite beat P Itocqin 
on points 


Calcutta. 

Light Heavyweight Championship of India and 
Burma — 

Gunboat Jack drew with Tiger Freeman 


Remits — 

Flyweight Final —Pte Wheatley (W Yorks) 
beat LAC Smith (R A F ) on points 

Light Heavy wdght Final — L A 0 Bentley 
(RAF) beat Sgt Stringer (Bind Police) 
on points 

Middleweight Final —Sgt Stringer (Sind 
Police) k o Gnr Findlay (R A ), in the 
third round 

I ightweight Final — Pte Carroll (W Yorks) 
beat Mohd Sattoo on points 

Welterweight Final — Pte Gomez k o Pte 
Tay lor (W Yorks) in the first round 

Featherweight (Final) — R P Mana (N W 
Rly Regt ), beat Sigm Percival (Signals ) 
on points 

Bantamweight (Final) — H D Souza ( H 
L I ) beat K Stringer (H C I ) on points 

Heavyweights (Final) —Gnr Nolan (It A ) 
beat Pte Townson (W Yorks) on points 
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Boxing and Athletics , 


Lucknow* 

All India Army and RAF Boxing Cham 
pionshtps — 

Final Rfsitlts 

Other Ranks Flyweight — Bugler R Palmer 
(1st Bn Somerset L I ) beat I / Cpl W 
Wilson (1st Bn Northamptonshire Regt ) 
on points 

Officers Featherweight— 2nd/It C W S 
Belas (1st Bn East Yorkshire Regt ) beat 
2nd/Lt G Harper (1st Bn Royal I usiliers) 
on points 

Other Ranks Bantamweight — Pte W Dunn 
(1st Bn k S L I ) beat Re A Lloyd 
(1st Bn Royal Norfolk Regt ) 

Other Ranks Featherweight — Bdr J Batley 
(28th Iield Brigado BA) be it Pte 1 
Gallagher (2nd Bn Green Howards) on 
points 

Officers Welterweight — It H C R Hose 
(1st Beds and Herts R<gt ) beat 2/ J t J J 
M Osheriden (4/2nd Punjab ltigt) on 
points 

Other Ranks Lightweight — Rfm Hnggett 
(1st Bn Gameromans) beat L/Cpi T 
Bundle (1st Bn Lad Yorkshire Rogt )on 
points 

Officers Middleweight — It II G lyons 
Montgonury (1st /2nd K L \ITs Own 
Gurkhas) b< at 2/3 1 A H Newton (1st Bn 
Last Suricy Regt ) on point s 

Officers Heavyweight — 2/Lt G 0 Tool (25th 
Iiehl Brigade R A ) boat 2/Lt It V F 
Hudson (U L I A Attaeliod 1st Bn Duke of 
Cornwall s L I ) on points 

Other Ranks Ileavj weight — Cpl Lippette 
(1st Bn Devon Regt ) beat Bdr D Martin 
(1 Bt> R If A ) on points 

Other Ranks I ight heavyweight — Pte J 
Morns (1st Bn Somerset I I) beat Gnr 
J Nolan ( r >2nd I ield Bty It A ) on points 

Other Ranks Middleweight — L/Cpl J 

Garnham (1st Bn Devon Regt ) beat Pte 
A Digesso (1st Bn Royal Norfolk Regt ) 
onpomts 


Bombay 

Third Bombay Presidency Olympic Games — 
Marathon Race (26 miles) — 1 H P McGhee , 
2 8 Rodricks , 3 T V Rao Time — 3 
hours, 28 minutes 15 seconds ) 

100 Kilometres Cycle Race, (62 miles 1 furlong 
and 21 yards) — 1 A K Bastani , 2 H J 
Nariman , 3 R G Irani Time — 3 hours, 
17 minutes, 56 1/5 seconds 
5,000 Metres — 1 De Souza , 2C S A Swaml 
Time — 16 minutes, 42 2/6 seconds 
6,000 Metres Walk — 1 C B Micbeol , 2 Ram 
Rajker, 8 Kutai Time— 29 minutes, 
47 1/6 minutes 


Other RankB Welterweight — L/Cpl R 

Thomas (1st Bn KSLI) beat Cpl T 
McDermott (1st Bn Kings Regt) on points 

Mussooree* 

British Army Team Competition — 

Result of finals — 

Bantamweight — Pte Collins (Green Howards) 
beat Pte Rowlands (East Surreys) the 
referee stopping the bout in the third round 

Featherweight — Pte March (Green Howards) 
bint Pte Jackson (East Surreys) on points 

Lightweight —Pte Girdler (East Surreu) 
beat Pte Gallagher (Green Howards) on 
points 

Second Welterweight — Pte Ellis (Grten 
Howards) beat Pte Boyett (East Surrev*-) 
on points 

Middleweight — L Cpl Diboll (East Surrey s) 
k o I Cpl Joyoe (Green Howards) in tin 
first round 

Heavywdght — Pte Burling (East Surras) 
beat Pte Harper (Green Howards) on 
points 

First Welterweight — Pte Poeoek (East 
Surreys) beat Pte Whittington (Orem 
Howards) on points 

School Contest 

Flyweight — R Miliar (Sana war) beat S 
IJItic (St George s) on points 

Featherweight — Nicholas (Sanawar) bent 
M Deca (St George s) on points 

lightwdght — I) Iedlio (Sanawar) beat 1> 
Wade (St George s) on points 

Welterweight — Setond — L Angel (Sanawar) 
beat B MiNeillance (St Georges) on 
points 

Middle weight — E Green (Sanawar) beat k 
Holdt n (St George s) on points 

Heavywdght — P Chase (St Georges) k r 
W Strip (Sanawar) in the first round 

First Welterweight — K Croseley (Sanavun 
beat E Lovcdaj (St George s) on points 


10 000 Metres — 1 C S A Swam! , 2 8 

De Souza Time — 34 minutes_, £9 second 

Women s 80 Metres Hurdles — 1 Miss s 
Kelly Time — 19 seconeis 

Women s 50 Metres — 1 Miss F Menasbj 
2 Miss B Shore Time — 7 2/5 second 
Women s Putting the Shot — 1 Miss D Half 
2 Miss B Shore Distance — 22 feet 9 in 
Bot h competitors beat the Indian record 
Womens 100 Metres — 1 Miss B Shore 
2 Miss H Godwin Time — 14 seconds 
Womens Discuss Throw — 1 Miss I) Hatf 
2 Miss K B Jog Distance— 48 t& 
4 3/4 inches 
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Women’s High Jump — 1 Miss B Shore , 
2 Miss Haslam Height — 4 ft 0 1/4 in 

Men s 400 Metres Hurdles — 1 B J Gardner , 
2 J Jameson Time — 58 2/5 seconds 

Men b 800 Metres — 1 R Davis , 2 D 

Thomson Time — 2 minutes 3 3/5 seconds 
A new Bombay record 

Women s Throwing the Javelin — 1 Miss D 
Haff , 2 Mis 8 M Kerr Distance — 52 feet 
9 1/2 inchts 

Women s Running Broad Jump — 1 Miss H 
Godwin , 2 Miss B Shore Distance — 

14 feet 4 1/2 inches 

Women s 400 Metres Relay — 1 Christ Church 
Old Girls 2 DaAid bassoon School Time 
— 1 minute 2 4/5 seconds 

Mens Pentathlon Broad Jump — l S 
Thomson 20 feet 10 inches 2PM 
McDonnell , 3 T V R Rao , 4 H 
Saldhana 

Javelin — IP McDonnell, 138 feet, 3 1/2 ins 
2 T V Rao , 3 H Saldhana , 4 S 

Thomson 

200 Metres Run — 1 H Saldhana Time — 

25 seconds , 2 S Thomson , 3 P 

McDonnell , 4 T V Rao 

Discuss — 1 P McDonnell, 85 feet 6 3/4 ms 
2 S Thomson , 3 H Saldhana 4 T V 
Rao 

1 r >00 Metres Run — 1 T V Rao , 2 H, 

Saldhana , 3 S Thomson , 4 P McDonnell 
Time — 4 minutes 41 4/5 seconds 

Mens Broad Tump — 1 S Thomson , 2 E G 
Grange Distance — 21 leet 34 inches 

Men s 400 Metres —l R Davis , 2 B J 
Gardner Time— 51 seconds 

Mens High Jump — 1 J Jameson 2 F W 
Maartensz Height — 5 feet inches 

Men s 100 Metres — 1 P Sweeney , 2 S H 
White Time — 11 1/5 seconds 

Mens Discus Throw — 1M Peaice , 2N C 
Rebeircf Distance — 99 feet 9 inches 

Men s 110 Metres Hurdles —1 J Jameson 

2 J Fritz Time — 16 2/5 seconds 

Men s Pole Vault — 1 J Jameson , 2 G K 
Kunder Height — 9 feet 10| inches 

Men s 200 Metres — 1 P Sweeney , 2 B J 
Gardner Time — 23 2/5 seconds 

Mens Javelin —1 N Priestly 2 N C 
Rebeiro Distance — 142 feet 114 inches 

Men s 1 500 Metres — 1 D Thomson 2 C S 
A Swami Time — 4 minutes 33 1/5 secs 

Womens 1 500 Metres Cycle Race — 1 Miss 
K B Jog 2 Miss B G Thacker Time — 

3 minutes 21 2/5 seconds 

Men s Shot Putt — 1 J R Scott 2 W M 
Corby Distance — 35 feet 04 ipch 

Mens Hop, Step and Jump — 1 W F 
Maartensz , 2 J Jameson Distance — 41 
feet 6 inches 


400 Metres Relay — 1 G I P Railway, Stj 
Xaviers were disqualified for crossing and 

interference 

3 000 Metres Steeplechase — 1 C S A Swatni , 
2 S D Souza Time — 11 minutes 29 secs 

3,000 Metres Cycle Race — 1 A K Bastani , 
2 J Amin Time — 5 minutes 32 3/5 secs 


Poona. 

Annual Police Sports 
Final Results — 

The Lord Lloyd Cup for Athletics was won by 
Bombay 

Tho Pogson Memorial Cup for Senior Hockey 
was won by Belgaum Runners up 
Ahmednagar 

The Guider Cup for Junior Hockey was won 
by Surat, the runners up being Bijapur 

The Kennedy Cup for Tug of war was won by 
Ratnagiri 

The Sir Maurice Hayward Cup for Tug of war 
was awarded to Kanara the runners up 

The Rushton Cup for team shooting was won 
by Ratnagiri The runners up were 
Belgaum 

The Sir Francis Griffith Cup for Cross Country 
race was won by West Khandosh 

Ihe Rao Bahadur Kokje Cup for wrestling 
was won by Baboo Govlnd of the G 1 P 
Railway while the second prize was awarded 
to Gulab Pardeshi of Toona 

The Lord Bra bourne Cup for Physical Training 
was won by Ratnagiri, the runners up being 
Belgaum 

The Sir Leslie Wilson Cup and gold medal 
repliea for the best all round man went to 
Ratnagiri 

The Down Challenge Shield was won by 
Ratnagiri 

Individual Prizes — 

100 Yards — 1 Sub Inspector Jhala (Kaira) 

2 Ganpat Balaji (Bombay) , 3 Noor Hussain 
(Bombay) 

440 Yards — 1 Ganpat Balaji (Bombay) 

2 Mahomed Hanif (Belgaum) , 3 Narayan 
Motya (West Khandosh) 

880 Yards — 1 Kashya Dasrath (West 
Khandosh) , 2 Shivram Ganpati (Bombay) , 

3 Yeshwant Dasrath (West Khandesh) 

Sack Race — 1 Basappa Malkajappa 

(Sholapur) 2 Shaik Danood Ismail (Nasfk) 

3 Hunmant Yeshwant (Belgaum) 

Relay Raec — 1 Bombay City Police team, 

2 Poona Police team 

Cross Country Race — 1 Yeshwant Dasrath 
(WeBt Khandesh) , 2 Shivram Ganpati 

(Bombay City), 3 Kashya Dasrath (West 
Khandesh) , 4 Sukharam Krishna (West 
Khandesh) 
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The MacDonald Challenge Cup for Sub 
Inspectors shooting competition and a 
replica presented by Mr F E Sharp was 
won by Shaikh Abdul Majid of Poona 

The Bao Saheb B M Bane s Challenge Cup 
for Headquarters’ Sub Inspectors 100 
Yards Bace was won by Khan Saheb Shaikh 
Aihir Bahim of Kaira 

Indian Officers Events — 

The Beatty Memorial Cup for Bevolvcr 
Shooting was won by Mr G Y S i arrant 

The Souter Cup for Bevolvcr Snap Shooting 
was won by Mr U H Bana 


The I P Officers Musket Shooting Cup Was 
won by Mr H B Kidd 

The W B G Smith Musket Snapshooting 
Challenge Cup and the G A Shillidy prize 
for Musket snap shooting was won by 
Mr G Y S Far ratit 

The Kennedy Challenge Cup for the best 
aggregate score in officers r event was woh 
by Mr G V S Farrant 

Officers 100 Yards Bace for prize presented 
by Lord Bra bourne. Govern ot of Bomba v 
was won by Mr P M Stewart and Mr N P 
A Smith 


WRESTLING. 


Calcutta 

E Kraemar drew with Bansi Singh Fight 
lasted 20 minutes 

Lahore* 

Ah India Wiestling Championships held at 
Lahore in 1986 

Bantamweight — Chaman Lnl (winner) 

(Punjab) S B Thorat (runneT up) 
(Baroda) 

Featherweight — Mohd Latlf (winner) 

(Punjab) K Piara (runner up), (Bengal) 1 


Lightweight —Chaman Lai (winner) 

(Punjab) S Bose (runner up), (Bengal) 

Welterweight — Mohd Ashraf (winner) 

(Sind) Mehr Singh (runner up), (Punjab) 

Middleweight — Karam Basul (winner), 

(Punjab) Amar Singh (runner up) 
(Punjab) 

Light Heavyweight — Bashid Anwar (winner) 
(UP) M C Goho (runner up), (Bengal) 

Heavyweight — Ghulam Navi (winner) 

(Punjab) D Lokra (runner up), (Baroda) 


PIGSTICKING 


Meerut 

The Kadir Cup — 

Mr Branford, B A , 011 Bed Turk * — 
(Winner) 

Mr Barbour, 17th/21st Lancers, on Uncle 
Bour Gunga — (Bunnei up) 


Hog Hunters Cup — 

Heavyweight — 1 Capt Filliot s Sunn} 

Bov" 2 Mr Stantons Shakes 3 
Mr Norman s Santook 
Lightweights — 1 Col Chaytor s toste 

Boy 2 Mr Heathcote s ' Quorn 
3 Capt Thomson s Blairburn 


SHOOTING 


Lucknow 

A F I Bifle Challenge Cup — 

Besults — 1 2nd Bn GIT Bly Begt 
A F (I ) (Jhansi) 461 points 2 Oawnpori 
C ontingent A F (I ) 438 points , 3 2nd B 11 
E I Bly Begt A F (1 ) (Lucknow) 394 
points 4 B <fc N W Bly Bn A F (I ) 
(Gorakhpur) 381 points 6 Allahabad 
C ontingent A F (I ) 365 points , 6 Lucknow 
Contingent A F (I ) 263 points 

Meerut 

Ahmy Bifle Association meeting 
The following is a list of prize winners — 
Army Bifle Association (India) Cup — 

1 Tor O Sullivan (13 18 Hussars) 172 2 Naik 
Jltar Gtoale (1 5 Gurkha Bifles) 166 , 


3 S S I G Carrington (Small Arms School) 
166 

Class Championship British Officers — 1 Capt 
( iss (S A S ) 395 2 Lt Foster (1st FW 

^ 0 ^ 8 ) 393, 3 2/Lt Boss (B 1 ushers) 3641 

British Army —1 Sgt Hillier , ( 3rd Cara bint 1 * 
393, 2 BQMS Morgan (1st KSL1) 
380 , 3 Sgt Machen (2nd D of W B ) 379) 

British Army Other Banks — 1 Tpr Hun 
(17/21 Lancers) 361, 2 Cpl Tasker (Ht 

Ltictershire) 359, 3 Bdmn Hoare, (I lt 

Fullers) 351 

Auxiliary Force (India) — 1 L /Sgt Col* 
(Simla Bifles) 868, 2 QBMS Jane- 

(NW Bly) Begt 332, 3 L /Sgt McKenu 
(Simla Bifles) 316 
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Indian Army — 1 Hav Harkerbir Gurung 
(1/5 Gurkhas) 386, 2 Jem Nandbahadur 
Thapa (1/5 Gurkhas) 365, 3 Hav Gopa 
Singn Gurung (2/2 Gurkhas) 354 

Indian Army — 1 Naik Jetar Ghalo (1/5 
Gurkhas) 386, 2 Rfm Asbahadur Gurung 
(1/5 Gurkhas) 309, 3 L/Naik Pershad 

Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 

Indian State Forces — 1 Dafr Mudho Singh 
(Jodhpur Risala) 360 2 Hav Lalsingh 

(Jodhpur Infantry) 359, 3 Lieut Bahadur 
Singh (Jodhpur Infantry) 355 

Indian State Forces — 1 L /Dafr Lai Singh 
(Jodhpur Risala) 379, 2 Naik Bijai Singh 
(Jodhpur Infantry) 364 3 L /Naik Hari 

Singh (1st Patiala Infantry) 364 

British Service Championships —1 Capt 
Cass (S A S ) 395, 2 Sgt Hillier (3rd 

Carabinii rs) 393, 3 Lieut loster (Last 

Yorks) 393 

Indian Army Championships — 1 Naik Jaitar 
G L Ghale (1/5 Gurkhas) 386 , 2 Hav 
Harkerbir Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 386 , 3 
Rfm Asbahadui Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 369 

Indian State Forets Championship — 1 
L /Dafr Lai Singh (Jodhpur Ri«alft) 379 

2 Naik Bijai Singh (Jodhpur Infantry) 364 

3 L /Naik Hari Singh (1st Patiala Infantry) 
364 

Prhstly Memorial Medal winner, Naik Jitar 
Ghak (1/5 Gurkhas) 386 


NRA Silver Medal Winner — Capt Cass 
(S A S ) 395 

John Pinches Silver Marksmanship Medal — 
Naik Jitar Ghale (1/5 Gurkhas) 386 

Mountid Brant hes of the Strviee — 1 Sgt 
llillt r (3rd Carabiniers) , 2 I /I)afr Lai 

Singh (Jodhpur Risala) , 3 Ipr Hunt 

(17/21 Lancer 1 ') 

Ruopcll Cup — 1R S M Ti lit y (East \orks) 
121 2 Hav Gopal Singh Gurung (2/1 

Gurkhas) 120 , 3 B S M Addison (17/22 
Lamtrs) 117 

A R A (India) Cup —1 Tpr O Sullivan 
(13/18 Hussars) 172 2 Naik S Jitar Ghalt 

(1/5 Gurkhas) 166, 3 S /I Camngton 

(S A 8)166 

Iutkock Cup — 1 Capt Cass (S A S ) 126 
2 Hav Harkeibir Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 
125 3 Arm /Sgt Bradshaw (R A O C ) 122 

Birdwood Vase and Chi tv ode Cup — 1 (1/5 
Gurkha Rifle s) 1 457, 2 ( 1st I ast V orkshiie 
R(gimcnt) 1 447, 3 (Todhpur Surdai 

Infantry) 1,434 

R< volver Thirty (India) ( up Capt Nkkalk 
(17/21 Lanct rs) 84 ImalStagt — 1 Risaldar 
Kushal Smgh (S A S ) 2 2/Lliut ling 

(U L I A ) , 3 Ipr Hairis (17/21 Lancers) 

Kings Medal — 1 (apt Cass (Small Aims 
Stliool) 395 , 2 Sgt Hillitr (3rd Carabiniers) 
393 3 Lieut Foster (1st last Yorks) 392 

4 Jitar Ghale (1/5 R Gurkhas) 380 


SWIMMING. 


Calcutta. 

30 Mile Competition • — 

1 N C Malik, (National S A ) (Time 4 hrs 
39 min ) , 2 P C Bkwas, (Aheeritollah 


( lub) (Time— 4 hrs 40 mins ) 3 M M 

l)i y, (College Square SC 1 ) (Time — 4 hrs 
4 4 mins ) 4 B N I)ubey (C ollege Square 
SC) (Time— 4 hrs 44 mins 80 secs ) 


ROWING. 


Madras 

Madras Boat Club Regatta — 

( li illtnge Fours Cup — (Distance 1 040 yards) — 

Madras beat Colombo by 1 length, 6 feet 
Time — 3 mins 48 secs 

Challenge Pairs — (Distance 1,040 yards) — 

Colombo (Drakord and Yoehrlnger) beat 
Madras (L G Harwood and W S Kenneth) 
by } a length Time — 3 irins 55 secs 

Challenge Sculls — (Distance 1,040 yards) — 

Colombo (A D Armstrong) beat Madras 
(J H A Hill) by 8 quarters of a length 
Time — 4 mins 3 secs 

Bair bridge Cup for Junior Sculls (790yards) — 
S Gylseth wpat H B Becker by 4 lengths 
Time —4 min 

Sandeman Cup for Junior Pairs (790 yards) — 
Carmichael and H J Cormack beat G S 


Kenneth and F Coldwell by 1J lengths 
Time— 3 min 37 secs 

Mixed Doubles Sculls - — Mr and Mrs Robson 
All India Regatta — 

Amateur Rowing Astociation of the East — 
lours — 

1 Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona, 

2 Rangoon Boat Club 

(Won by 4 lengths lime — 3 mins 27 secs ) 
Pairs — 

1 Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona 
2 Lake Club Calcutta 

(Won by 2$ lengths Time — 3 minB 45 secs ) 

Sculls — 

1 Adams (Calcutta Rowing Club), 2 J H 
Faulkner, (Royal Connaught Boat Club, 
Poona) 

(Won by 2 lengths Time — 3 mins 35 secs ) 
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Bangalore. 

Mysore Kennel Club Dor Show — 

The following is a list of the principal 
awards — 

BeRt Exhibit in Show Mrs Faith Stubbs 
Great Dane Bitch ‘ Arnoldsfh Id Carola 
the Reserve Best Bitch Mrs Speers Cocker 
Spaniel Desiree of Alorna 
Best Opposite Sex Miss Fspley s Cocker 
Spaniel Dog, “ Dandaul Frisky 
Reserve Best Dog Mr Chisholm s Smooth 
Fox Terrier, Dunholra Lhid Weal 

Breed Specials 

Best Australian Terrier, Dog Mrs A F 
Cowdreys Ch Clipper 

Best Australian Terrier, Bitdi Mrs A I 
Cowdrey s Moonlight of Tn genna 
Best Black and Tan Terrier Rajakumar of 
Pithappuram s Dawsel Little Squith 
Best Pekingese (Over lOlbs ) Miss F E M 
Espley s Mengo Fu Tu of Tame 
Best Pekingese (Under 10 lbs ), Mrs M Clarke s 
Ch Chua of Alderbourne 
Best Pekingese (Under 10 lbs ), Mrs M Clarke s 
Hei Lo of Alderbourne 

Best Pomeranian (Under 10 lbs ), Mrs M 
Clarke’s Colsema Tiny Tien 
Best Pomeranian (Under 10 lbs ) Opp Sex 
Captain Rao Saheb A Thangavilu Mudaliar s 
Flossienty 

Best Sydney Silkey Mrs Brand s Diggeraj 
Best ADatian Sergeant Glencross Donnir 
Von Sydenburg 

Best Alsatian Opp sex Mrs E Gardiner s 
Alma Von Sydenburg 

Best Bull Mastiff Princess Pramila Ranee of 
Akalkot s Munappa Baldtra 
Best Chow Chow Lt Colonel H J Sea grave s 
' Meigo Haung 

Best Collie Capt W E Ha Id well 8 Zcnda 

Ranee 

Best Dalmatian Mrs Margaret Bolton s 
Kantara Boy 

Best Great Dane Mrs M Faith Stubbs 
Arnolds field Carola 

Best Great Dane, Opp sex Rajah of Khalli 
kote s Neste r of the Northwoods ’ 

Best Afghan Hound Miss F E M Lspely s 
Symbha Khan of Faroe 

Best Dachshund Miss E M Fagg s i udge 
Faem 

Best Greyhound Mrs C Dawes Dawcel 
Daintiness ’ 

Best Kangaroo Hound Rajah of Khallikote s 
Mount Stuart Sailor 

Best Irish Setter Mrs D V Bullock s 
“ Rosariund ’ 

Best Irish Setter, Opp lex Mrs D V, Bullock’s 
14 Rhine." 

Beit Pointer 1 H H the Maharaja of Jhabrar*i 
44 Wietanetow Brownie , 44 


Best Labrador Retriever Raja of Khallikote r 
B rownie of Malwa 

Best Labrador Retriever Opp sex Mr Fred 
W ebb s Billie Bones 

Best Golden Retriever Mrs Hylda Woods 
Rcgulus of Concord 

Best English Springer Spaniel Mrs D T 

Collum s Donson Treckles 
Best Cocker Spaniel Miss F E M Espley 
Dandaul Frisky 

Best Cocker Spaniel, Opp sex Mrs D h 

Speer s Desiree of Alloma 
Best Airedale Terrier Miss Dorris Janu ^ 
" Tommyskins 

Best Bedlington Terrier Mrs C Farm< 1 
William s Rajah of Wrinston 
Best Bedlington Terrier, Opp sev Mn C 
I arm* r William s Brightstone 1 ev 
Best Bull Terrier Mrs W Mirlands (h 
Whip of Blighty 

Best ( aim Terrier Mrs A W Hawkins 
Vivienne of Hi mmingford 
Best Fox Terri* r Smooth Mr D GhWiolm ^ 
Dunholm Livid Weal 

Best Fox Terrier Smooth Opp sex Captun 
Rao Saheb A Tliangavelti Mudaliar 8 Rytti 
Best Fox Terrier wire Mr C R We Eh 
Speedway Gaylord 

Best Fox Terrier, wire Opp sex Mr ( T{ 
Welsh s Crackenbury Lanarth Blonde 
Best Scottish Terrier Mrs N S Greene s 
Broxton Brmnie ’ 

Best Scottish Terrier, Opp Bex Mrs C Austins 
Logamadhen 

Mysore Kfnnel Club Challenge Cups 

Capt Rao Saheb A Thangavelu Mudaltir 
Challenge Cup Mrs A W Hawkin ^ 
Vivienne of Hemmingford ' 

Dawes Memorial Challenge Boevl Mrs A 1 
Cowdrey s Ch Clipper 
Bowring Institute Challenge Cup Mrs A V 
Haw kin s Vivienne of Hemmingford 

Mrs M Clarkes Challenge (up Mrs F M 
Stubbs Arnoldsfield Carola 
Mrs M Clarke s Challenge Cup for the best toj 
Capt Rao Saheb A Thangavelu Mudaliar* 
Flossienty 

Prince Jaya Chamarajendra Wadivar s Challenge 
Cup Mrs A W Hawkins Drugcwuk 
Donarue ’ 

Mrs A F Cowdrey s Challenge Cup Mrs N ^ 
Green s * Broxton Brinnie 

OTHER SPFOIALS 

Cup for the Best Australian Terrier Nov hr 
Class Mrs A F Cowdrey s Rufus ot 
Tregenna ” 

Dandaul Cup for the Best Novice Corker 
Mlsi F L M Espley'* ” Dandaul Frisky 

Cup for the Beit Australian Terrier *. Mri. A f 
Cowdrey'e 44 Ch. Clipper . 44 
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tup for the Best Fox Terrier, Smooth, Bred in 
India Captain Rao Saheb A Thangavelu 
Mudaliar s Regett 

( up for the Best Scotch Terrier, Puppy Mrs L 
j< Bradney s Albourne Lotus 
( up for the Best Pomeranian Bitch Captain 
IUo Saheb A Thangavelu Mudaliar e 
Flossient} 

( up for the Best Lox Tcriier, Smooth Bitch 
Bred in India Captain Rao Saheb A 
Lhangavelu Mudaliar s Rytte 

Club Specials 

K C I Tankard for the Best Exhibit Bied in 
India, owned by a n ember of Associate 
Mrs A F Cowdrey s Ch Clipper 
I lie Spaniel flub of India Mrs D K Speers 
LX siree of Allonia 

l up for the Best Alsatian, Bred in India 
Dr L C bn ith s DonnarVon Sydenburg * 
Bombay Presidency Kennel Club, cup for the 
Ik st Dog owner by a number of the Club 
Mis M darken Ch Chua of AJdcrboumc 
1 0011 a K» nncl Club cup for the Best Dog 
owned by a member of the Club Mis A W 
11 iwkin s Drungewick Donarue 


Bombay 

Pombiy Presidency Kennel Club Champion 

hip 

Iht following wert the chief awards — 
Challenge Gupt> 

No 1 H H The Miliaraji of Tnelore s 
( up tor the best Exhibit MBs P Wiights 
( oi kcr Spaniel Dog Picemakcr of W irt 

No i The Dibholkir ( upfoi the best Exhibit 
opposite mv to winnir of No 1 Miss P 
Wiights (ockti Spinicl Bitch Charming 
l hintz of W ire 

No i The l«idy Jamsctjce Jeejetbhoy Cup 
lor hist Lvhibit hied in India Mrs A W 
lliwkins Can 11 lerinr Bitch Cli Vivienne 
ot Jiemingfoid 

No 4 The ( N Wadi 1 Cup for best Exhibit 
hi* d in India ot opposite sex to winner No I 
AD Rustom H P Wadi is Afghan Hound 
l)o„ KimalPishi 

Ni 5 lhe J P Rodocanuhi Cup for the 

be v t Pupp\ in the Show Mis H G Jacksons 
I 1 bi idol Rctrievei Dog Rust of Jimaek 

No 0 H II the Mahaiujah of Kolhapur s 
( up for the best Puppy in the Show of opposite 
s* x to m inner of No 5 Mrs G Wickcrsham s 
Alsatian Bitch Jcssflcld Roxana of Chara 
a igtn 

No 7 The A W Hawkins Cup for the best 
Exhibit in the Show, born in the Bomba j 
Pie sidcncy, and under 18 months old Mr D 
I hisholm s Smooth Fox ierrier Bitch Dun 
holme Duchess 

No 8 The Champion the linker Again 
( up for the best Terrier in the Show Mis A 
W Hawkins Smooth Fox Terrier Dog 
Drungewick Donarue " 


No 9 The M Clarke Cup for the best Fxhiblt 
in the Show, otlui than Terrier Miss I* 
Wrights Cocker Spaniel Dog Pacemaker 
ot Wart 

No ID The Lio She dialling! Cup for the 
best Pekingese in the Show Mis V Moir s 
Pekingese* Dog Ch Pung Wung ot Caver 
sham 

Conditional cups 

No 11 The Spntts Cup for the bi st Exhibit 
111 tin Show boin 111 Bombay or Salsette and 
owned by a Member of tilt B P K ( Mr 1) 
Chisholms Smooth lox Terrier Bitih 
Dunholm Dueln s 

No 12 The Stiowger ( up for the best Tciiier 
boin in Bombay or Sals»ttc ind owned by a 
Mernbe r ot the B P C K Mi 1) ( hBolm s 
Smooth lox imier Bitch D unholme 

Duchess 

No 13 The Su \lwjn Ezia ( up foi tin best 
Exhibit 111 tin Show other than leriier, born 
in Bombt> or SiKcttc, end owned by 11 
Member of the B P ( K Mis B 3 Dudleys 
Cocker Spunel Dog Rieoehet of Albessle y 

No 14 lhe lomond lioph\ foi the best 
Seottish Terrier in the Show and owned by a 
member of the B P K ( Mrs L 1 
Bradiu y s Scottish Terrier Dog Cvde rmill 
Chief tan 

No 15 1 he Pedler Cup, foi the best non 

sporting Exhibit excluding 1 oys in the Show' 
Mrs L C Smith s Alsatian Dog Ch Kriegar 
\on Ha us Schutting of Sydenham ’ 

Bombay presidency JCinnel Club 
Special Prizes 

No lb H E the Governor of Bombi v s Cup 
for the best Exhibit in Show mei owned by a 
membei Miss P Wrights Coekei Spaniel 
Dog P ee e make 1 of Ware 

No 17 The limes of Indus Cup lor the 
best Exhibit in Show of opposite sex to the 
winner ot No 10 and owned by a iue mini 
Miss P Wiights Cocker Spaniel Bite li Char 
ming Chintz of Ware 

No 18 A Cup foi the best Exhibit in Show 
hied in Inelia mel owned b\ a member 
Mrs A W Hawkins Cairn leriier Biteh 
Ch Vivien* of Hcmingfaid 

No 19 A ( up for the best Exhibit in Show, 
breel in India, ami owned by a member, of 
opposite se x to the winner of No 18 Mrs R 
A Dysons Wiic Lox Teirier Dog Hooton 
Hclte r Skelte r 

No 20 H H the Maharaja of ldar s Cup for 
the best Exhibit in Show imported sinee the 
last B P K ( Show and owned by a 
member Mr W A Offle cr s Airedale Terrier 
Bitch Marsdcn Marguerite 

No 21 lhe Presidents Cup for the best 
Exhibit 111 Show, bred in India under 18 
months and owned by a member Mr D 
Chisholms Smooth Lox Terrier Biteh Dnn 
holme Duchess 

No 22 A Cup for the best Lxhibit in Show, 
begotttn in India and born in Bombay or 
Salsette, under 18 months old owned by a 
member Mrs H A Scully s Calm Terrier 
Dog Haslelgh Splender ’ 
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No 23 A Cup for the best Puppy in the Show 
owned by a member Mrs H G Jackson s 
Labrador Retriever Dog 4 Rust of Jamack 

No 24 Kodak Ltd , Prize for the best Puppy 
owned by a member and Resident of Bombay 
Mrs B J Dudleys Cocker Spaniel Dog 
Ricochet of Albessley 

The Joanne Kay Cup presented for the best 
Scottish Terrier Mrs L E Bradney s 
Scottish Terrier Dog Cydermill Chieftan 

A Cup for the best Dachshund Bitch Mr A 
E Allum s Dachsund Dog Wroli Poll 

A Cup for the best Litter Mrs H A Scully s 
litter of Cairns 

A Cup for the second best Litter Mrs J E 
Ross Litter of Cocker Spaniels 

A Cup for the third best Litter Mrs V A 
Mon s Litter of Pekingese 

No 53 A Cup for the best dog in the Show 
owned by a Novice Indian Exhibitor resident 
in Bombay Mrs P P Pundolc s Alsatian 
Dog Ivan of Hillersdon 

A Cup for the best dog in the Show owned 
by a Novice Exhibitor, resident of Bombay 
(Winner of No 53 birred) Mr K Mitchell s 
Scottish Terrier Dog Spenwood Rector 

No 55 A Cup presented by the B P K C 
for the best Puppy in the Show bred in 
Bombay or Salsettc Mrs M * C ommeline s 
labrador Retriever Dog Glamour of 
Ycwden 

A Cup for the be«t Exhibit in the Show imported 
from England by a local resident since the 
last B P K C Show (Cup Winners barred) 
Mrs B J Dudlev s Cocker Spaniel Bitch 
Dobrow Dona of Albessley 

A Cup for the best Exhibit in the Show imported 
from the Continent by a local resident since 
the last B P K C Show (Cup Winners 
barred) Dr V S Rao and Mrs N Gosne y s 
Alsatian Dog Jupp von Tharandtcr Eorst 
of Marvasands 

A Cup presented by Mr W D West for the 
best Wire Smooth Fox Terrier owned by a 
member who has joined the Club for the first 
time during the past twelve months Mrs R 
A Dyson 8 Wire I ox Terrier Dog Hooton 
Helter Skelter 

Calcutta Kennel Cup Special Miss Patricia 
Wright s Pacemaker of Ware 

Spaniel Club of India s Special Miss Patricia 
Wright s Pacemaker of Wart ’ 

Alsatian Club of India s Fancy Challenge Cup 
Mrs P P Pundolc s Ivan of Hillersdon 

Alsatian Club of India s Challenge Shield 
Mrs G Wickersham s Jessfleld Roxana of 
Charavigne 

No 56 A Cup for the best Puppy in the Show 
bred in Bombay or Salsette, of opposite sex 
to theVinner of No 55 Mrs C L Edwards 
Cocker Spaniel Dog Billed s 

A Tankard for the best dog owned by a Soldier 
Sgt Holland s Dog 

A Tankard presented for the second best dog 
owned by a Soldier Bn Burkinsher s Dog 


Poona 

The following are the prize winners — 

Breed Specials 

Best Pomeranian Mrs M Clark s Colsehm 
Tiny Tim 

Best Pomeranian Opposite Sex Mr Ingham « 
Perivale Golden Petal 

Best Pekingc se Mrs Clark s Chua of 
Alderbournt 

Best Pekingese Opposite Sex Mr D Moir v 
dog I uh \ang 

Bt st Australian Terrier Mrs Cowdreys Blut 
Burr 

Best Australian Terrier Bitch Mrs Cowdrey 
Moonlight of Tcgcnna 

Best Sydney Silkie Mrs Cowdrey s dog 
Araluen Gold Boy 

Best Sydney Silkie Opposite Sex Mrs N 
Brand s biteh Winkieloo 
Best Japanese Mrs C Hills Bai Son 
Best Scottish Terrier Mrs E Bradney s bitch 
Albourne Lotus 

Best Scottish Terrier Opposite Sex Mrs 1 
Bradney s dog Chieftan Cyder nul 
Best Cairn Mrs Scully s Haslcigh Splendcr 
Best Sealyham Miss J Jeejtcbhoy s Deodar 
of Dixie 

Best Dachshund Miss laggs dog Fudc of 
Taein 

Be st Da< hshund Opposite Sex Col Corfleld « 
biteh Parsbruk Augusta 

Best Smooth Terrier Dr V S Rao and 
Mrs Gosnc y s dog Molten Mint Man 
Best Afghan Hound Mr H P Wadia s dog 
Kamal Pasha 

Best Springer Spaniel Mrs L C Cherry s 
dog Cher bos 

Best Airedale Mrs J T Dosscter s bitch Flv 
by Night 

Best Irish Setter Mr Stewart \oungs dog 
Terriboyne 

Best Bull Dog Mr Hildcr s bitch La Be lie 
Kitty 

Best Wire Fox Terrier Mr C R Welsh s dog 
Spi edway Gaylord 

Best Wire Fox Terrier Opposite Sex Mrs R A 
Dyson s bitch I earless Farida 
Best Bull Terrier Mrs Granville s bitch 
Iragan Duchess 

Best Yellow Labrador Mrs Commueline k - 

bitch Rusty of Yevden 
Best Alsatian Dr L C Smith s Kreiger 
Best Alsatian Opposite Sex Mrs L C Smith 
MiBpel 

Best Golden Retriever Mrs Wood's do,, 

ltugulus of tone ord 

Best Cocker Spaniel Miss P Wrights do,. 
Peacemaker of Ware 

Best Cocker Spaniel Opposite Sex Mrs Dudley f 
biteh Dobrow Denona of Albessley 
Best Dalmatian Dr Wood’s bitch Marguerite 
Best Great Dane MLr F Stubbs Arnoldsfleld 
Carols 
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ftest Great Dane Opposite sex Raja of Kali 
kliote a dog Nc&tor of the Woods 
Best I ox Hound Poona and Kirkee Hounds 
Darnlev 

Other Sfeoiais 

Best Scottish Terrier PuR Mis 0 Dinks 
As aye foanna 

Best Scotti h leirier B I Tup Mrs Brielnty ft 
dog \ssayt Adun 

Best Pretl in India Pox Tcriier Mrs Dysbns 
dog Hooton Hi ltcr Skelter 
Best Exhibit fed on Delhi Biscuits Air Setna ft 
Dalmatian Monde rwood 
Best Conditioned Dog B I Mrs dc Montes 
ABatiin hitch ( ela von Syclenberg 
Be c t (Onditioned Bitch hied 111 India Miss 
1 spre> ft Coe ker Spaniel Dane! ml 
Bc & t ( oe kei Spanic 1 that has nc vc r won 1 C ( 

C apt Webbers (oekei bpiniel biteh Wcbscl 
Silver Trump 

Be t Pom Bred in India Mrs WiMrop s 
llivtrsdale Dinkei Doo 

Be t ( ockc r Spaniel that liafi ne u r won a ( C 
Capt McLcay s Dandoul Daniio 

( H ALLENC J- (UPS OPEN TO All 

The Byramjce Cup for the bc-t exhibit in the 
show Mlbft O Wright s Peace m ike r ol M r aie 
I he Boom he nne 1 ( lub C up for the best opposite 
Sex to winner Mrs 1 C Smiths ABitnn 
bite h Mis pel 

l he Bh idn ( up tor the be st e xhibit in the how 
bred 111 India Hgt (tlimros dog Dom ir 
The Sangli C up foi the be*-t Tumor exhibit 111 
the show Mr“ de Monte s A1 utimCilli 
The Bliek Wend> (up tor tin best (oekei 
bpmiel Mrs B l Du die y s Dobrow Demon x 
ot Albc'-sle v 

The Junsetjee Tecjecbhoy (up foi the be “t 
\hntian Dr 1 C Smith s hre igei 
The Beiismark Iiophv lor the best Puppy 
bred in India Ml s h M b igg ft Dachshund 
1 udge of Bum 

Spiatts Challenge (up for the best puppy 4 C 
months Mis D h Spe ir s Cocker Spaniel 
Dandane Distinction 

Poona Kennel clue Challenge (ips for 
Members only 

The Sir "Victor Sissoon Cup for the be t exhibit 
in the show Dr I C Smith s Kre Ige r 
1 he Mrs Clark Cup for the best oppoMte sex 
to winner Mrs 1 C Smiths Mis pci 
The Bosh Memorial Cup for the best Dachshund 
dog bred in India JVu“B R M iuggs Budge 
of Baein 

The Partabghar Cup for the bc.t A1 atian 
Dr L C Smith s Kreigei 

Special Ms muirs only 

Be st Sporting Exhibit MBs P Wright ft 
Peacemaker of Wart 

Best Non Sporting exhibit Dr L C Smith s 
Alsatian Krcigcr 


Be^f Sporting other than Box Tenier or Gun 
Dog Miss Baggs Daeh hund Budge bf 
laem 

Best Toy Mrs Clark s Pek Cliua 
Best Puppy Cpl Quick s Bonzo 

Specials 

Sir Roliert Bell The Governors Cup for the 
best exhibt in the “how Miss B Wrights 
Peacemaker ot Mare 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kalikhote s C uji 
for the he st e \hibit opposite se x Dr L C 
Smith s Alsatian Misjxl 

Mi A C Arele«hir s Cup for the bc c 1 dog hied 
in India Sgt CltncrosH ABatim Doiilir 
Poona Kennel (lub Trophy for the best bred ill 
Jhdia opposite se \ Mrs de Monte s ( Ilia 
Mrs M Cl irk s Cup for the be st exhibit owned 
by a member who has been a member idr 
the 1 ist six months or over Dr L C Smiths 
Krelger (ABatian) 

Slnila 

Gun dog 1 1 igue of India Championship 
Show — 

Ihe Malw 1 ( halle nge Cup for the Bcftt Retiie vcr 
pointer or Settei w is won by Bestevtr of 
Melw 1 owned by H 11 the M iliaraja ot 
Pitiah 

The A uvraj C halle nge Cup for the Best Spaniel 
ot lie r than (oekei w is won by Selection oi 
Bhadri (Miss 1\ JI Wheitley) 

Ihe Bh itinel i ( h ille nge ( up ten ( oeke r Spaniels 
wis won b\ Manxman of Waie owned by 
H H the Mihu mi Sihihi oi Du koti 
llie Pituli Chilltuge (up No 1 toi the Best 
exhibit in the bow wts won by Ficemakci 
ot W r 11 e (Mis** P iti ie 11 Mi lght ) 

The Patiala Challenge (up No 11 foi the bet-t 
oppo ite sex to winne 1 ot No 1 wis won by 
Be tever of Milwa owned by Main raja of 
Pitiah 

H H the Mihmja of Pitiala s Cup for the 
he t Spiinge r Spiniel was wou by Wtthftngton 
Ben owned by H II the Maharaja of Patiala 1 
The Cup pre ented by the Jbpaniel Club oi 
India for t lie lie t ( oe kef the property of ft 
member was won by Pacemaker of Warn 
(MBs Patricia Wiight) 

The cup pre sented by Kunwai Sahib of Baridkot 
for the be „t imported e xhibit was won by 
Minxman of Ware (Maharani Sihiba oi 
Darkoti) 

The eup tor any vuiety bred by cxhibitoi was 
won by Bcstc vci of Malwa 
Tikka Sahib of Tubbal s e up for beet Labiador 
Biteli Bred m India and exhibited in 1 ie Id 
Trial class wis won by B« ste ve r of Maiwa 
Cup piescnted by the Xunwar Padamjit Singh 
of kapmtliila foi best Labi 1 el or dog bied in 
India was won by ltory of BtJgrave owned 
by Mi ft B Sells 

The tup for last Labiadoi Biteh was won by 
Besteve r of Malwa 

Mr C Millar s eup for best brace was won fey 
Silver Jubilee of Ware (Maharani bahiba 61 
Darkoti) 
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Labrador Retrievers Black (Dogs Open — 1 
Ch Wrinkles of Bclgrave (Mrs Sells), 
2 Don of Belgravc (Major J L Carter) 
Bitches Bred in India 1 Bestever of Malwa I 
(Maharaja of Patiala) , 2 Ch Rosalind of 
Dagon (Mr C H Donald) , 3 Belle of Sarus 
(C oi Raja Birlnder Singh ) 

Golden Ttctriev era (Dogs Open) — 1 Don Rufus 
(Col R L Ihom ) 

Bitches Own 1 Mischief of Malwa (Maharaja 
of Patiala) 

Springer Spaniels (Dogs Open) — 1 Withington 
Btn (Miharaja of Patiala) 

Lnglish Springer Spaniels (Bitches Open) — 

1 Selection of Bhadri(Miss K H Wheatley) , 

2 Jan of the Clouds (Miss Wheatley) 

Cookci Spaniels Black (Dogs Open) 1 Daunt 

less~of Blacntaf (Mrs Mallitk) 


Bitches Open 1 Fnea of Dervaig (Mis» 
Wheatley) 

Coeker Spaniels red or golden (Dogs Open) 

1 Eagle Ray of Ware (Maharani of Gule 
wale), 2 Distinction of Delcroft 
Bite hes Open 1 Red Rose of Ware (Maharani 
of Gulewale) 

Cocker Spaniels any other colour (Dogs Open) 

1 Pacemaker of W T are (Miss P Wright) 

2 Manxman of Ware (Mahniqmi of Darkoti) 

3 Bayraan of Awatea (Miss Wheatley) 

Bitches Open 1 Silver Jubilee Of Ware 
(Maharani of Darkoti) , 2 Chukar of 

Shru bland (Mr Bhattacharya) , 3 Valda of 
Greenmount (Miss Wheatlc y; 

Any varutv vetcrin 1 lnt (h L lie 
Buccana r FnglBh Springer Spaniel (Maharaj 
kumari of Patiala) 


HORSE SHOWS. 


Bangalore 

Bangalore Hunt Horse Show — 

Polo Ponies Heavyweight Rija of Kolanka s 
Tagore 1 Capt G H Cassells Mil 

ford 2 The Raja of Kola nki s Kamban 
3 

Polo Ponies Lightweight Lt Col H D N 

Lucas Lady Heioic 1 Lt Col Lucas 

Peggery 2 Capt G K Cassells Com 

medlane 3 

ladies Hacks Capt Rajkumar Desraj Urs’ 
Alla uah 1 Lt K M Wright s Widows 
Mite 2 Capt Sir John S Forbes 
Mistress 3 

Hacks Open RajkuimrC Da^rnj Urs Dusk 
1 Lt Col H D N Lucas Peggy 2 
Rajkumar Dcsaraj Urs lop Hat’ 3 

Hunters Heavyweight Capt J M Saegert 8 
Son of Thrift 1 Capt A L Armitage s 
treasure lro\c 2 Lt 1 M 1 Bostaek s 
Halfway 3 

Hunters Lightweight Capt Sir H B Shifnar s 
Half Moon 1 Lt P trosthwuitc b 
Bishop 2 Capt Rajkumar Dcsaraj Urs 
Golden Mute 3 

Hunttr8 Novice Class Major M L Dennis 
Tatters 1 Major Lvelyn Smith s 
Trapoi 2 Capt A L Armitage s 
Treasure Tro\c 3 

Handy Hunters Lt Shamarao Sindh s No 928 
1 Lt Hussc y s Belinda 2 Mr T I 

Bowring s Halen 3 

Indian Bred Hoi fees Mrs D V Bullock s 

Lalarock 1 II H the Maharaja bcindia 
of Gwalior s Mohan 2 Lt M II Jafer 
Khans Shapho 3 

Ojien Jumping Lt P CTosthwaitt s Bi c hop 
1 Lt A E G Walker s Nomination 2 

Mr K M Wright s Nomination 3 

Officers Chargers Capt Sir H B Shifner s 
Half moon 1 Lt Gyanis I itch 2 Lt 
Gy aids Tuctless 3 

Troop Horses other Ranks 2nd Field Battery, 
Indian Artillery, No 101 1 33rd Field 
Troop, Sappers first nomination 2 second 
nomination 3 


Mounted Section 33rd Held Troop Sappirs 1 
bection 1, A Squadron Mysore Lancers 2 
B Squadron, Mysore Lanceis 3 
Gun Teams 2nd Mild Battery 1 3rd Meld 
Battery 2 

Pairs of Pack Mules let Bn Wiltshnes second 
nomination 1 third nomination 2 
Equipment Mules 9th I ield Company Sappirs 
1 12th Meld Company Sappers 2 9tli 
Meld Company s first nomination 3 
Pairs of Light Draught Horses 1st Meld 
Bittery horse 163 1 3id Mild Battirys 
nomination 2 4th Field Battery fe nomination 
3 

Champion Horfei Capt Rajkumar Dcsaraj 
| Vn? Alla nali ' 

Ghunpion Pony It Col H De N Lucas 
Lady Heroic 

Bombay 

Th* following aic the results. Of tin Bonilny 
Horfee Show — 

Clasb I — Polo Ponies — Hiavv Weight — lfct 
Prize — presented by li H the Pimie ol Bciar 
H H the Mitm ija of T immu and Kishmir s 
J upth i 1 Jt Col MieGiigois 

Gold Rush 2 Major Biyirs 
R\ thm 3 

Class II — Polo Ponits — Light W< lght — 1st 
Prize — prmntid by C D Daday, Esq 

H II the Mahuaja of Jammu and Kishmu s 
Waidema 1 M tjor Prioliaus 

Jubilu 2 H H tin Maharaja of 

J immu ind Kashmir s Oddson 3 
Ciusb 111 — Ponies likely to nuki Polo Ponies 
lbt Prize — presented by M D Pi tit Esq 

Major Genual Nuwah Khusiu Jungs 

Silvawongi 1 Mr Wakefiilds 

Gerry 2 Capt Goie s Nomination 
3 

(lass IV — Troop Horses bt longing to H E 
thi Governor s Body Gunid Prizes presented 
by H H the Raja of Baria, K C b I 

Sowar Suleman Khan s Daiyworsh Park ’ 1 
Dafr Bhagat Singh s Nelson 2 A L 
D Baehan Singh s Peter ' 3 
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Cliss V — Troop Horses, Bombay Light Patiol 
1st Prize — A Cup presented by H E the Go\ t rnor 
of Bombay 2nd Pnze — A tup prt suited l>y 
the 3 h ikoie Sahcb of Limbdi KCSI,KCIL 

Cpl Sh< ppard s Bendigo 1 Sgt 

41tx aiders Bowman 2 Tpr 

Riehmisons Crizy Guilt 3 

Class 4 I A Vll — Hunters Horst s and Ponit s 
Prizes presented by Sir Ness Widia, lv B T 
Cl L , and Sir t usrow Wadu C l T Also 
winmr of the Moore Ghilltngc tup foi llu 
B( st Hunter in the Show 

Cipt Nod Pitons Nosegiy 1 
ACr Sheppirds Bendigo 2 Capt 
Noel Patous Cracker Jack 3 

(less TV — Open Horsts (In Hand) 1st 
Pri/< — A ( up pit Muted by H H tin Miharaji 
of Ttmmu ami Kuslimn, ( CS1, C( I L , 
kf H) ADC 

H H the Mth ii iji of Kolhipur s Shi\ tji 
flit ( r< it 1 H If the Mahaiaji of 
I iminii md Kashmii s Spoilt uuous 2 
And Best Indim Br<d Horst sliown in this 
tliss —Mi Wcmyss Sigalla 3 

Also i Winnti of 8il\<r Mulil prtsenttd by 
tin Nitioinl Horse Bidding ind Show Society 
of lndi i 

Class X — Optn Points (In If iwl) 1st 
Puzt pit stilted by Sir Vidor Sissoon, Rut 

H H the Maharajt of Tammu md Kashmirs 
Odds On 1 H H the Malmram of 
Juiimu and Kishmirs Clutttr * 2 

Bt st Indian Bred Pony — Mrs (t F Portals 
‘ Pitiicia, also a winner of Silvr Mttlal 
presented by the National Hoist Brit ding md 
Show Sot it ty of India 

tliss XI — Hacks — Horst s 1st Prize 

prestnttd by Mrs J lv Mi hta 2nd Pnzt 

presented by M W< myss Esq 

Mrs H S fiptains lint Knight 1 
( ipt Not 1 Patous Nostgay 2 

Mr Neilson s Phaioih HI 3 

Cltss XII — Hacks — Points 1st Prize 

P resented by Amuuddm Shalt bhoy Tyebjte, 

sq 

II II the Miliaiaja of Timmu md Kashmir" 
Tuptier 1 Mr Cl irkt s Kirktt 2 

H H the Mahaiaja of Jammu trnd 
Kashmir s Tinny 3 

Class XIII — Ladies Hacks 1st Prize 

5 resented by H H the Maharaja of ltajpipla, 
l C 81 

Class XIV — Childrens Ponies The Best 
unittended Rider over 6 and under 14 years 
old — (a) Miss Heather La mg on Pole Star 

The Best Pony Suita bit for Child — (b) Master 
Soiab CapttTm s Silver Arrow 

Tht Best Rider b years old or undt r — (c) 
Miss Wendy Corbett Wiight on ' Slushdrop 

Class XV — Open Jumping 1st Prize 
presented by H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
G C S I , 6CIE 2nd Price presented by 

MeMri. Bigin Leather Works, 
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Hit 7th Light Cu vah y a Stone Wall 
Tackson 1 Mr Campbells Tinder 
Box’ 2 Tlio Poom Horses 
Nomination 3 

Class XVI — Champion Polo Pony Challenge 
('up md Rtplha pitsented by Messrs 
Julius Govo A Co 

II II the M ihiraja of J immu md Kashmir s 
Juptur 1 

New Delhi 

Class Four in Hmds — O C Remount 
Jh pot Saharmpnr A team 1 U 
lie Id Battery R A Bavtmm2 11 E the 
\ icuoy s Body Guard Om ttnm 3 

Class Pack ArtilUry Muh s — 17th Mountain 
Battery R A 'A team 

Cliss Indim Young Stoek C olts and Filiit s by 
Approx td Stillions llangai Khans 
lady Rowcnu 1 Niwab Malik Alla 
bakhsli Kh m I iw ina s < liiif Dccu\rt 2 
Amir Khans laitly Almont 1 i Husain 
Dins Button 4 

C 1 iss Indian Voting Stot k Fillu s by Approvt d 
I B and f B I Stallions —Ram pal 
Singhs Co\tr Quttn 1 Ramjmir 
Khans Robot 2 Sot hit Singli s 
l mt isy 3 Niwab Malik Allabaksh 
Khan Tiwtnis Miss England 4 

(lass Optn Imlian Stallions — Majoi 1) 
Vann ntn s Black Built t 1 A R 
I) C/o Distiict lit mount Offittr Mu rut 
Ana Kings Pardon 2 A R 1) C/o 
Distiht Remount Officer, Murut area 3 

(Jliss I roop Horst s Riding of BritDh Units — 
171h/21st 1 ant t is Kelshro Jack 1 
17tli/21st 1 me eis Pytehley 2 

Cliss Troop Horst s — 10th K G O lancers 
Nomination 1 10th K G O Lancti s 
Nomination 2 Central Indian Horse s 
Nomination No 1 3 8th K G O 

Light Civahys Nomination 4 

Class blxt< tn Polo Ponit s (Optn) Lightweight 
fit to t ury under 12st — MijcyA V Pope s 
W indsor Lady II 1 ( ol G B 

Howell b Atlanta 2 M ijor J W 
Davidsons Activity 3 C ountry Bred 
spttiil prize — B II lurneis Chin 

ehinclJa 4 

Indian Brood Mares by T B md T B I 
Stallions — Niwab liwana b IN rse phone* 
1 Danger Khans Rathen 2 Mbhd 
Hay at Mangiani s Gay Dtctivtr 3 
Abdul Sittar s Silver Pheasant 4 

Open Brood Marc Class — Shtr Khans 
Sustu x I light 1 Risnldar Moor Khan fl 
( roeus 2 Abdul Rahmans lirst 

Prize 3 Bediam s Nomination 4 

Cliss Pigstickers All Horsts over 16-1 
hands — Mrs Avery s Rarity 1 C A 
Cookson s Peter 2 Capt J I Adves 
A B II 3 J II Brandford s 
Monarchist 4 

ClasB Ladies hacks, all horses over 16 1 
handB —Mrs M Cox’b * Honeydew ” 1 
Lady John Hop® s ' Big Boy ” 2. A, R 
Kami ley '1 “ rootlight ”8, 
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Class Novice Hacks, all horses over 15 1 
hands — Major W A Broadfoot s “ Fiar 
Rosamund 1 Lady Joan Hope s Big 
Boy 2 Lt Col Walker s Queen s 
Wiy 3 Major R A DcsaliRB Happy 
Thought 4 

Class Polo Pony (Open) Mediumwcight — 
Majoi G M Stroud s Mcrrnnnn 1 

Capt Wansborough s Chandclici 2 
Major A V Pope s ‘ The Ivnut 3 

Lt Col 1) H Gurik s Marlene 4 

Class Nawab of Bhopils Special Polo Pony 
( lass— ( apt Wansborough s ( handtliir 
1 Cipt W i Built rs Be<ky 2 

M K R N Buron s Souffle 3 Hon 
R G Hamilton Ruswt 1 s ( onfldc nt 
Stai 4 

Class Childrens Hacks Best rider ponies 
14 0 hands and under — Allan Dyers 
Mary 1 Miss Coxs Bunty 2 

Morris Turner s Blackie ’ 3 

Class Childrens Hacks best ponies 14 0 
hands and under — Col and Mrs J N 
Thomson s ‘ Squib 1 Miss Agne s 
Hyder s Ruby 2 Denis Henry s 
Honey 3 

Class Ladjes Hacks, all ponies 15 1 hands and 
under — ( ommander In Chiefs Chinfleld 

1 Lt Genl Sir Arthur Moen s ‘ Juniper 

2 MiseP Bartholomew s ‘ Golden Queen’ 3 


Poona 

The Poona and Kirkce Hunter and Polo 

Pony Show — 

The following are the results — 

English, Colonial and Indian Horses, 1 Major 
General S B Pope s Ventose 2 II H The 
Maharaja of Rajpipla s Carioca, 8 Sir Ivo 
Vescy s Dominican A good even class Great 
improvement on last year in quality and 
numbers 

English Colonial and Indian Ponies 1 Major 
P A Opie s Vervena, 2 Capt R G Orel s 
Ilusk 

Arabs to be shown In hand 1 H H The 
Maharaja of lvolhapur s Ace of Hearts 2 
Mr G McElligott s Mouglia Balia gh 

Ponies to make Polo Ponie* t 1 Major P A 
Opie s Verbena, 2 Miss M. Dalai s Madelon, 
3 Mr C J Godfrey s King s Cross A 
fairly good class, winner outstanding 

Polo Ponies Heavyweight 1 Major C P 
Baver s Rhytm, 2 Major E T Dobbie s 
Sunset A small but very good class 

Hunters 1 Major OGB Phil by s Tim 
2 Major P A Opie s Nous, 8 Capt W S 
C Curtis Umidwar 


Shri Shivaji Preparatory Military School Riding 
Test 1st prize in Open ClasB and Class A 
Master Gaikwad s Laxmi, 2nd in open class 
Master Jagad a Ramp, 3rd in open class and 
Class B Master Dube s Dobbin 1st prize 
in class C and highly < ommended in open claws 
Master Holker s Dinki v 1st prize in class 1) 
Master Reddy s Redwing 

Polo Ponies Lightweight 1 Major J M 
Hugo s Bagatelle, 2 Major R N Nunn s 
Kalzana, 3 Capt Cavendish s Senator 

Hunters Heavyweight 1 Mr E D Shep 
pard s Scalwood 2 Major P A Opie s Nous 
A disappointing class as heavyweights except 
the winner 

Coaching Marathon (lour in Hand) 1 If L 
The Governor of Bombay s Bay Team, 2 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur s Cream 
Team A well turned out class 

Hunters Lightweight 1 Mrs R S Wright s 
Mint Sauce, 2 Major P A Opie s King 
Lever 

Pig Stickers 1 Mr M B Turners Blick 
Michael, 2 Mr J O Ingham s Commedian 
3 Mr A F Harper s Grakle A moderate 
class lirst and second well schooled in 
pig sticking 

Ladies Hunters 1 Mrs R S Wright s Mint 
Sauce, 2 Mrs ixodfrey s King s Cioss, 3 
Mis H S Captains Fine knight A good 
class 

Children s Ponies The best unattended rider 
over b years and under 14 Master Jimmy 
Attenborough s Nomination The best pony 
suitable for a child Master Christopher 
Bagot b Santoi The best rider 6 years old 
and under Miss Shirley French 011 Wendy 
Slushdiop 

Handy Hunter Course 1 Major P A Opie s 
King Lever, 2 The Royal Deccan Horses 
Vclderin, 3 Mr M B Turner s Mars 

Hacks Horses 1 Mrs R S Wright s Mint 
Sauce 2 Major General S B Pojje s Ventose 
8 Major P A Opie s King Lever 

Hacks Ponies 1 Major R N Nunns Kalzana 
2 Capt R G Ord s Ilusk, 3 Major J M 
Hugo s Bagatelle 

Jumping Competition 1 King s Dragoon 
Guard s Nomination (Mr Whetherley), 2 The 
Royal Deccan Horse s Langur (Jndr Attar 
Singh), 3 The Royal Deccan Horse s Emdtn 
(Worai Major Indersmgh) 

The Best Polo Pony in the Show Major J M 
Hugo s Bagatelle 

The Best Hunter in the Show Mrs R S 
Wright s Mint Sauce 


BILLIARDS 

Calcutta 


All India Amateur Billiards Championship — 
M M Begg, 2,216, P K Deb, 1,908 points 
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ALL-INDIA RECORDS 

All-India Athletic Records as on 31st October 1936 — 

Event 

Time or Distance 

Holder and Province 

100 M< tres 

10 6 sec 

T Hart, Punjab 

200 Mitres 

22 4 sec 

J Hart Punjab 

100 Mctng 

50 2 sec 

F Gantzcr, Bengal 

800 M(tres 

lm 59 8 sec 

G A Haig, I 0 s , U P 

1500 Metres 

4m 9 4 sec 

P C Daniels, Army 

5000 Metres 

15m 23 sic 

Raunaq Smgh, Punjab 

1 0 000 Metre s 

32m 2 G sec 

Raima q Singh, Punjab 

110 Metres Hurdles 

15 6 sec 

Brislev C P 

400 Metres Hurdles 

57 8 sec 

B J Pereira, Madras 

Shot Put 

43 ft 6$ in 

Zahur Ahmad, Punjab 

Hammer Throw 

128 ft 1* in 

A Drummond, Punjab 

Long Jump 

22 ft 10 in 

Narinjan Singh, Punjab 

High Jump 

Oft l in 

A H Priestly, Madras 

Hop, Step and Jump 

46 ft 10$ in 

Mehar Chand Dhawan, Punjab 

Discuss Throw 

119 ft 4 in 

Chanan Singh, Punjab 

Ja\elin Throw 

183 ft 2| in 

E Whiter, Punjab 

Pole Vault 

12 ft l in 

Abdul Shafl, Punjab 

4 x 100 Metres Relay 

43 sec 

Punjab Team 

3000 Metres Steeplechase 

10m 46 4 sec 

G S A Swami, Bombay. 


All India Swimming Records — 

100 Metres Fm Style, (M<n) — Raja Rum 
Shawoo, Bengal Time — 1 min 7 1 r » secs 

100 Metres, Back Stroke (Men) — Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal Time — 1 min 28 2 5 see® 

200 Metres Breast Stroke (Men) — Profulla 
Mullick, Bengal Time — 3 min 13 secs 


1 600 Metres, tree Style, (Men) — Madan 
Sinlia Bengal Time — 22 mins 21 4 5 secB 
50 Metres FreeStyle (Women) — MIbb Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal Time — 41 3 5 bigs 
50 Mitres, Back Stroke (W oimn) — Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Btngal Time— 47 2 6 sics 
50 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Women) — Miss 
Bani Ghosh, Bengal Time — 50 secs 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS 


Indian Olympic Association. — Patron His 

Excellency Ihe Yieeroy and Governor General 

of India 

President His Highness the Maharajadhiraj 
of Patiala 

Chairman The Hon ble Sir Glrja Shankar 
Bajpai, KBE Cl E ICS Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi, 
Simla 

Honorary Treasurer B L Rallia Ram Esq , 
B So , B T , General Secretary, YMCA , 
Lahore 

Honorary Secretary G D Sondhi, Esq 
M A , I E S , Member International Olympic 
Committee 

Honorary Associate Secretaries S M Moinul 
Haq, Esq , M A , OBE, Patna N 
Ahmed. Esq , Calcutta 


ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 

Indian Olympic Association 

ArmySport Control Board, Ambala, Kssauii 

— Secretary Major L H Thmiy, OBE 

Assam Olympic Association, Jorhat, Assam. — 

Secretary 1 N Sharma, Esq 

President Mr Chandradhar Barooah, Ex 
Ministc r of Council of State 

Baroda Olympic Association, Kothi Building, 
Baroda. — Secretary Y V Vadnerker, Esq 
President Shrimant Yuvraj Pratap Singh, 
Geakwar 

Bengal Olympic Association, 25, Chownngkaa 
Road, Calcutta — Secretary N Ahmed, Esq 
President The Hon’ble Sir Monmatha Nath 
Bay Chowdhury, Kt , Maharaja of Santosh 

Bihar and Orissa Olympic As— cistion. P O 
B— Inpora, Patna .— Secretary S M Moinul 
[ Haq, Esq , O B E 

I President Sir Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt 
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Bombay Presidency Olympic Association 
Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay 

{secretary S K Mukcrji Esq 

President SirNowroji Siklatvala, Kt , C I E 
Bombay 

Central Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur — { secretary Dr L J 
Kokardkar, D P E 

Prendent lion bit M B G Khapirdc 

Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lady Hardmge 
Road, New Delhi — {secretary Dr P N St n 
President S B S Sobha Smgh 
Gwalior Sports Association, Gwalior — 

Secretary N N Kunzru, Esq , Motimaha, 
Gwalior 

President General Bajwade Sahib Gwalior 

Indian Weight Lifting Federation , 214, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta — Secretary N N 
Bhost I* sq 

President Milmraj idhiraja Sir Bijay Chand 
Mahtab, G Cl E , K C S 1 , I O M , of 
Burdwan 

Indian Hockey Federation Lucknow (I ucknow 
UmvuRity) — Seiretary Dr A C Chatterji 

President Hon ble Kanwar Sir Jagidsh 

Prasha d Kt C S I C I E 
Madras Olympic Association, Saidapet, 
Madras — 'secretary II C Buck J-sq 

President Dr P Subbarayan, LLD 

Bar at Law 7unindar of KumaramangUm, 
lairlawns Fgniorc Madras 

Mysore Olympic Association, Cantaph Road, 

Y M C A., Bangalore City — Secretary J B 
lsan, BA M B E I sq 

President II H the Yuviaj x of Mysore 
Patiala Olympic Association, Rajmdar Bhawan 
Patiala — Set retary Lt toi Bao lla ja Sri 
Brindra Singh Ji 

Punjab Olympic Association, 95, Pringle Road, 
Lahore — Secretary Bai Sahib Kir pa Naiain 

President Hit Hon ble Major Sirdar Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan 

Chairman Mr G D Sondlii, M A , I E S 

Umted Provinces Olympic Association, 

Allahabad — Secretary E t Bliatty, Esq, 

M A 

President The Hon bit Nawab Sir Mohammed 
Yusaf, Lutknow 

Boxing 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 

India — Lieut B G Bowley Army School ot 
Physital Training, India, Ambala 

Bengal Amateur Boxing Federation Chas 
A Newbtry, 4, Kyd Street Calcutta 
Burma Amateur Boxing Association ■ — B A 
Shadrack Post Box 80, Bangoon, Burma 
Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion — Gerald L Chard, Grahams Building, Parsi 
Bazaar Street, I ort, Bombay 
Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association — Hon 
Secretary A B Henricus, Esq , c/o Messrs 
James Finlay & Co Ltd Colombo, Ceylon 
Madras Amateur Boxing Association. — Hon 
Secretary H C Buck, Esq , Principal, The 

Y M C A College of Physical Education, 
Saidapet, Madras 

Bengal Boxing Federation. — Bon Secretary 
Bav Newbury. Principal, Armenian College, 
Kyd Street, Calcutta. 


South Calcutta Boxing Association .—Hon 
Secretary Ashoko Chatterjee Jsq, c/o The 
Modern Be\iew, 120/2, Uppt r Circular Boad 
Calcutta 

Hyderabad State — Fred Weber, Esq , Director 
of Physical Education Mumthaz Mansion 
Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Cricket 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India — 

President Ills Highness the Biller of Bhopal 
Vice Presidents Mr B E Grant Gowan 
C B E , Dr H D Kanga , Lt Col C B Bubit 
C B E E D 

llony Secretary Mr A S de Mello Asst 
Secretary Mr S Bhattarcharjee, P O Box 
No 1 New Delhi 

The Bombay Presidency (Proper) Cricket 
Association — Hony Secretary AAA 

I y7ee, I sq Bar at I aw c/o The Islam 
Gymkhana Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay 
The Madras Cricket Association — Hony 
Secretary C/o 7, 1 P Koil btreLt, Triphcane 
Madras 

The Cncket Association of Bengal and Assam — 

Hony Secretary l H Gilbert Esq , Eden 
Gardens Calcutta 

The Sind Cricket Association — Hony 

Secretary D Britto, Fsq , P O Bov 
Karachi 

The Northern India Cricket Association — 

Hony Joint Secretaries C A Hopkins Esq 
bitaram I sq P O Box 97 The Mall Iahore 

The Southern Punjab Cricket Association — 

Hony Secretary Ik wan Walaitl Bam 

Kapurthala 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association — 

Hony Secretary J H Dixon, Esq , Willing 
don Pavilion Ni w Delhi 

The Western India States Cricket Association — 

Hony Secretaiy Major B Herriik, DSO 
Bijkot 

The Army Sports Control Board — Hony 
Secretary Major L II Tmuey, Ambala 01 
Kasauli 

The C P and Berar Cricket Association — 

Tiony Secretary Nawab biddiquo Ali Khan 
Nagpur 

The Rajputana Cricket Association — Hony 
Senetary W H Bradshaw, Esq , Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

The Central India Cncket Association — 

Hony Secretary Major C K Nayudu, Ycsli 
want Club, Indore 

The U P Cricket Association — Hony 
Secretary P I Palia, Esq , Vizianagram 
Palace, BenareB 

The Gujarat Cricket Association — Hony 
Secretary C M Diwan Esq , Central Banl 
Building, Ahmedabad 

The Hyderabad State Cricket Association — 
Hony Secretary b M Hadi, Esq Bo> 
Scouts Camp, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan) 

The Mysore State Cricket Association " 
Hony Secretary Lieut T Murari, Bangalore 

The Maharashtra Cricket Association —Bony 
S*cr*tary M G Bava, Esq , c/o Daco»» 
1 Gymkhana, Poona. 
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Football 

All-India Football Association — President 
Maharadfumar of Vizianagram General Secre 
tary Kai Bihadur J P binha, District 
traffic Superintendent, Gorakpur.U P 
Western India Football Association, Ltd -- 
Honorary Sea etary E J lurmr. Esq, The 
Times of India ’ , Bombay 
United Provinces Sports Association Uono 
mry Seoetary S C Roy, Lsq Lucknow 
\ nnersitj, Lucknow 

Bihar and Orissa Olympic Association — Hono 
rory Secretary b M Moin ul Haq, Esq 
B inkipur, 1 atna 

Shillong Sports Association — Honorary Secre 
hoy budha Roy, 1 sq , Laban Shillong 
North-Western India Football Association — 

Honorary Secretary H A boofi, Esq , Govern 
ment College, Lahore 

Delhi Football Association — Honorary Secre 
tary lusuf Big, New Delhi 

Army Sports Control Board. Honorary 

Secretary Capt A C W llson, Kasauli 
Mysore Football Association — Honorary 

Secretary D Itayaiya, Ls 1 , Mysore Football 
Vssociation, Mysore 

Bangalore Football Association — Honorary 
S'cretary Bangalore lootball Association, 

I mgaloie 

Dacca Football Association — Honorary Secre 
tary Dace i 1 ootball Association Dacca 
Madras Football Association. — Honorary Secre 
tary Madras l'ootb ill Association Madias 
Railways — 7 H lvhan, Esq c/o The 

Ruhvay Board, Simla 

Karachi — D Bhutto Esq , c/o Messrs 
Kalli Biotht rs Ivaiachi 

Ajmer Merwara Football Association — 

lion Secretary J N Kaul Ajmer 

Hockey 

The Indian Hockey Federation — President 
lie Hon bk Sir N N Sirkar lion Secretary 
l»i A C Chatterji, 1/0 lhe University, Lucknow 

Ai filiated Associations 

All India Railways Athletic Association — 

Hon Secretary L B Klim Lsq, c/o lhe 
hulway Board Nt w Delhi 

Army Sports Control Board — Hon Se<re 
tary A S ( B , Kasauli 
Bengal Hockey Association — Hon Secntary 
I Gupta, Esq , 100/B burendi 1 Nath Banerjl 
1 o id tali utta 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association — 

Hon Secretary Behram Doctor Lsq , Alima 
'lumbers Lomanji Petit Road, CumbaHa Mill, 
I ombay 

Bihar and Orissa Athletic Association — 

Hon S( Cretan/ Piof b M Moinul ilaq 
1 O Biukiporc Patna 

Bhopal Hockey Association. — Hon Secretary 
^ G Khan, lsq , bhamlan, Bhojal 
Central India Hockey Association —Hon 
Secretary Baxi Bagli, Indore (C 1 ) 

Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion — Hon Secretary Christ ( hurch Boys 
Mull School, Jubbulpore (CP) 


Delhi Hockey Association. — Hon Secretary 
Md Hanndudin, Esq , Tho Unhersity, Delhi 
Gwalior Sports Association. — The Manager 
Gwalior Sports Association, Moti M ihal Gwalior 
Madrafc Hockey Association —Mow Secretary 
A Padmanabhun Naidu, } sq , No 7, 1 P 
Coil Street, lnphcane, Madr vs 
Manavadar State Hockey Association — Hon 
Secretaru M N Masucl Esq Prnate Secretary 
Ruling Chief, Manavadar (Kathiawar) 

Punjab Hockey Association —lion Secntary 
J iggan Nath, Esq, Jormm Christian College, 
Lahore 

Sind Hockey Association — Hon Secntary 
D N Bntto, Fsq Sind Hotkey Assodition, 
Karachi 

U P Sports Association — Hon Secretary 
S C Ro\, L'-q M sc (Lin mist rv Dept ) 
IJnncmtj, Lucknow 

Swimming 

The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club — Headquarters BrkIi ( andy bwim 
rning Bath, Warden Road Bomba} 

The European Water Polo Association — 

Headquarters, Back Bay bwimming Bath, 
Cooperage, Bombay 

The Golwalla Swimming Club — Headqujr 
ters, Yntoria Baths, Back Bay, Cooperage, 
Bombay 

The College Square Swimming Club — 

Cab utta 

The Calcutta Swimming Club — He idquar 
ti rs btrand Road Calcutta 

The Kokine Swimming Club — Rangoon 

Tennis 

All-India Lawn Tennis Association — llony 
Secretary fen India L Brooke Ldwards, 
Fsq P O Box 2080, Calcutta 

toniyn Secntary Lt Col B O Roe, 
Fcrndak, Bexley (Kent) England 

Army and Air Force Championships — Army 
bports Control Board, Ambala Cantonment 
Bengal Lawn Tennis Association — llony 
Seeretary S J Matthews Esq, c/o Ino 
Calcutta South Club, Calcutta 

Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association — 
llony Secretary byid Naqui Imam, Esq , 
Bar at Law, Leaser Road, Patna 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Association — Uony 
Seeutanj L Rose, Jb sq , c/o The Atlas 
Insur 1111 c Co , ltd, Ballard 1 state, Bombay 
Delhi Lawn Tennis Association — llony 
Secutaiy E \V Giindal, Esq , e/o lhe Ridge 
Club New Delhi 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association — Uony 
Secretary R V V S Prasad Esq , Arundal 
pet Guntur (M & S M Railway) 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association — Uony 
Secretary D N Bhalla, Esq YMCA Hat, 
lhe Mall, loihore 

Sind Lawn Tennis Association — llony 
Secretary Karachi Gymkhana Karachi 

United Provinces Lawn Tennis Association. — 

Hony Secretary S W Bobb, Esq , 1»8, 

Civil Lines, Cawnpore 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


Ibe following new Warrant of Precedence fot 
India was approved by His Majesty the King 
Empetor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1937 — 

1 Governor General and Viceroy of India 

2 Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges 

3 Governors of Madras Bomb ty a nd Bcnga 1 

4 Commander in Chuf in India 

5 Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab 

0 Governors of Bihar, and the (antral Pro 
vinces and Berar 

7 Governors of Assam, tin North West 
Ironticr Province, hind ind Orissa 

8 Chi* f Justice of India 

9 Me mbc rs of the Gove l nor Genei il s 
Executive ( ouncil 

10 Command* r in Chief of His Majesty s 
Naval lorccs m the East Indies 

11 President of the Council of State 

12 President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly 

13 Judges of the Federal Court 

14 Chief Justice s of High Coiiits 

15 Ag< nt to the Governor G*n< ral Bahi 
(histan Minist* rs of Governors* and Residents 
of the liist (lass Within their respective 
( harges 

10 C hi* f Commission* r of Railways Gene ral 
Officers Commanding Northern, Southern 
Eastern and Western ( omnunds , and Officers 
of the rank of General 

17 ( hi* f of the Gem ral Staff and Mmlste rs 
of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal * 

18 Air Officer Commanding Royal Air 
lorce in India , and Ministers of the Governors 
of the United Provinces and Punjib * 

19 Ministers of th* Governors of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinces and Berar * 

20 Agent to the Governor General Baluchi 
stun , Mlnisteis of the Governors of Assam 
North West I rontier Province, bindand Orissa ,* 
and Residents of the lirst Class 

21 Presidents of Legislative Councils 

22 SpcakciB of Legislative Assemblies 

23 Chief Judges of Chief Courts , and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts 

24 Lieutenant Generals 

25 Auditor General in Indii Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi within his charge 

26 I lag Officer Commanding Royal Indian 
Navy , Members of the Railway Board , Offieers 
Commanding Military Districts within their 
respective charges, Railway financial (on* 
missloner , Secretaries to the Governor General , 
and Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department 


27 Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of Indii and in the Political Department 
Judges of Chief Couits , and Vice Chairman 
Impeiial Council of Agricultural Research 

28 Chm man Public Service Commissions 
Madras, Bombay and bind anel Bengal, Chi* t 
Commissioner of the Andamin and Nicobu 
islands within the ehirge and (hi* f bceretari* s 
to the Governments of Madris, Bombay and 
Bengal 

29 (hief Commissioner of Delhi, Commit 
sioners ot Revenue and Commissioner of Exus< 
Bombay, Director General Indian Mcdn il 
Service, Director Gem lal ot Posts and lei* 
giaphs Director ot Intelligence, Imenuil 
Advisu, Military finance Financial Com 
mi«siontrs Toint Se cretaric s to thr Governm* nt 
ot India end m the Politi* il Department 
Judical Commission* i of the North W * st 
Frontier Piovince , Tudiuil Commissioner o! 
Sind, Mijor Gencrils , Mimbcis of a Boaid 
of Revenue M* mbe is of the Central Boaid ut 
Revenue Members of the federal Publn 
beiviee Commission, Politi* *1 ll*8ident on tin 
North W< st I rontier, be * retary to the Govtrnoi 
Generals s Executive Couneil burttirics to 
the Governois ot Midn 1 -, Itomhiy and Bengil 
anel burgeons Gtmril 

30 The Advocit* Genual of India and 
Vice Chiiicellois of the Indnn Universities 

31 Agents of State Raiiwivs, Chief Com 
mission* r ot the And anan and Nieob ti DhiuR 
Controllci of the C urn n* y , C ontioll* r of Rail 
way Ae*ounts Deputy Auditor Cue n* r 1 1 
Assistant Judienl Commissioners, (hut 
Revenue Authontv m Ass tin Com miss minis 
of Divisions, Judieial Commissioner We B tun 
Indii Stites Agtne> Rcsid*nts of the Seeoml 
(.lass, Revenue and Division il Commiesionei 
NorthWest frontier Provime and Revenm 
Commissioner, Bind and Orissa Within th* n 
respective ehaiges 

32 Me mbcr8 of the Indian ( lvil btrvice and 
Members ot the Indian Political beiviee serving 
in the Crown anil External Affairs Department 

of 30 jtars standing whose jK^ition but tu 
this Aitick would not tie lower than Aitiel* 
,36, and Offieers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantiy Biigadcs, and Bngide Areas, withm 
their respeetive chaige« 

33 Advoeateb General, Madias, Bombay and 
Bengal 

34 Chairman, Public Service Commission 
other than those of Madras Bombay and Sind 
and Bengal, and Chief S*eretaiics to tie 
Governments of the United Provinces PunjO 
Bihar, and Cential Provinces and Berar 

35 Bugadicrs Census Commi «ionei f*» 
India Chief Controllei of Standardi B ation 
Railway Department, Chief Controller *i 
Stores Indian btoies Depertmeut, Direct oi 
of Geological Survey , Director of Ordnam 
Factories Educational Commissioner with I be 
Government of India , His Majesty s Stniot 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta , Inspector 


* Notl - — The Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, but senior to, other Ministers 
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General of Forests and President, Forest Pc 
search Institute , Inspectors General of Police 
in Provinces other than Assam, North-West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa , Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India and Surveyor General of India 

36 Assistant Judicial Commissioners, Ghiei 
Revenue Authority in Assam , Chief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Assam, the North West 
Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa , Com 
missioned of Divisions , Judicial Comnussiom r, 
Western India States Agency , Residents of the 
Stcond Glass, Revenue and Divisional tom 
missioner Noith West Frontier Province , and 
Revenue Conunksioncis, Sind and Orissa 

37 Inspectors Gcneial of Folici, Assam, 
North West Fiontier Province Sind and Orissa 
Non Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations ot Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
within their respective Municipal jurisdictions 
Privitc Secretary to the Viceroy, Secretaries 
to Local Governments , and Secretaries to the 
Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal 

38 Accountants General and Diiectors of 
Audit, Additionil and Joint Secretaries to 
Local Governments, Chief Accounts Officers 
btate Railways Chief Auditors, State Railways 
of the rank of Accountant General , thief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways, Chief 
Conservators of Jb crests, (huf Engineers , 
thief Engineer, Post and Tdcgraphs, thief 
Wtchanical Engineers of State Railways 
Chief Mining Engineer Railway Board , Chief 
Operating Superintend* nts State Railways, 
Chief Traffic Managers State Railways, Ghiei 
Transj»ortation buperinti nd( nt G I P Railway 
Colonels , Commissioners of Police Bombay and 
Calcutta , l>e puty Director of Intelligi ncc 
Government of India Dirt e tors of Agriculture . 
Director Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Research, Director of Civil Aviation Director 
General of Archaeology, Director General of 
Observatories, Directors of Public Htalth 
undt r Provincial Governments , Directors 
of Public Instruction tindtr Provincial Govern 
mt nts , lhrectoiB of Health and Prison Services 
Sind and Orissa , Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments, Directors Railway Board 
Expert Advisers Imperial! ouneil of Agricultural 
lt< search , His Majesty s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta , Inspectors General, 
Civil Hospitals , Inspectors Geucral of Prisons , 
Master, Security Printing India and Controller 
ot Stamps , Members of the Indian Civil Service 
and Mt mbers ot the Indian Political Service 
serving in the Crown and External Affairs Depart 
ments of 23 years standing whose jxisition but 
for this Article would not be lower than Article 
>5 , Military Act ountant General , Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay , President, Court of 
Wards, United Provincts, Settlement Com 
missioners , Sheriffs of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin 
tendents of State Railways 

3d Advocates General other than those of 
Madras Bombay and Bengal, Chief Surveyor 
with the Government of India , Command 
Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 
Command) .Controller, Military Accounts and 
Pensions , Director, Botanical Survey , Director 


Railway Clearing Accounts Office , Director 
of the Survey of India , Director, Zoological 
Survey, Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele 
graphs , Legal Remembrancers to Provincial 
Goveinnnnts and Nautical Adviser to the 
Government of India 

40 Military Secretary to the Viceroy 

41 Standing Counsil for Bengal 

42 Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland 

13 Ch lirmcn of the Port Trusts and of 
Improve nu nts Trusts of Madras Bombay 
Calcutta ind Karachi , Chief Executive Officers 
of the Municipalities of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, within their charges , thief Inspector 
of Mines, Collector of Customs, Calcutta and 
Bombay , Commissioners of Income Tax, 
Bengal and Bombay , Commissioner of Police 
Madr is Controller of Emigrant Labour, Assam , 
Postmasters Gineral, Bengal and Assam, and 
Bombay, Senior Deputy Dir cctoi General, 
Posts and Telegraphs Collectors and Magis 
trates of Districts Commissioner of Ajmer 
Merwara , Dt puty Commissione rs of Districts , 
Politieal Agents , and Residents (other than 
those of Inst and Second Class) Within their 
respective charges 

44 Collectors of Customs, other than those 
of Calcutta and Bombay, Collector of Salt 
Rev emu Madras and Bombay Collector of 
btamp Rcvtnue and Deputy Collector of lund 
Rcvenm, Calcutta within their respective 
charges Commissioners ot Income tax, other 
than those in Bengal and Bombay , Com 
missiomr North* rn India Salt Revenue 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair within his 
charge and Divisional and District and bessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of GhotaNagpur), within their respective charges 

45 Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal Com 
mandant, Ironthr Constabulary Deputy 
I)ir<ctor of Intclligmu, Peshawar, Deputy 
Financial Advisers, Military linamc, Deputy 
Se cr* taries to the Govt rnment of India and in th< 
Political Department, Dt puty Inspectors General 
of Police , Director General of Commercial 
Intclligtnct , Director of Inspection Indian 
Stores Department , Director of Public In 
formation, Government of India , Insptctor 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor General, Rajputana, 
Members of Provincial Public Service Com 
missions , Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
D< partment , Secretary to tht Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Secretary, federal 
Public Service Commission Secretary to th( 
Railway Board , and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor General in Balmhistan and 
to Residents of the lirst Class Within the 
chaigcs respectively of the Agent or the Resident 

46 Chief Medical Officers under the Crown 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi 
within their respective charges Chief Medical 
Officers and Chiu Medical and Health Officers, 
State Railways, Deputy Directors General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director General , Director, All India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 

I Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
1 Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
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Research, Muktesar , Director of the Indian 
Institute of Science , Postmasters General other 
than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay , 
and Principal of the Thomason Engineering 
College, Roorkee 

47 Assistant Director of Ordnance Factories 
(if a Civilian) , Budget Officer, Finance Depart 
ment, Government of India , Chief Auditois 
of Railways, Class I , Chief Education Officer, 
Royal Air Force , Civilian Superintendents 
of Ordnance Factories , Comptrollers, Assam, 
North West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa , 
Conservators of I orests , Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts , Controller of Military 
Accounts, Western Command , Deputy Agents 
Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways , Deputy Chi< f Con 
tiollu of Standardisation, Railway Board , 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Seivict, 
Deputy Military Accountant General , Director 
Medical Research , District Controller of Mill 
tarv Accounts , Engineers in Chief, Lighthouse 
Depirtment, and Chief Inspector ol Light 
houses in British India , Lieutenant ( oloncls , 
Members of the Indim Civil Service and Members 
of the Indian Political Service serving in the 
Crown and External Affairs Departments of IS 
yeaib standing whose position but toi this 
Aiticlo would not b< lower than 4itidc 50 , 
Senior Chaplains of and above 20 ycirs suvicc 
in India , and Superintending!- and Deputy 
Chief Engineers 

48 Actuary to the Government of India , 
Chief Inspector of Explosives, thief Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bonibiy and 
Calcutta , Controllei of Printing and Stationuy , 
and Directors of Major Laboratories 

49 Administrators General , Central Inti lli 
gcnce Officers , Chief Presidency Magistrates 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta , Com 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay , 
Controller of Patents and Designs Directors 
of Industries Directors of Land Rccoids , 
Dnectors of Vctuiniry Services Excise tom 
missioners , Inspectors General of Registration 
Inspector of Municipal Committees and Lex il 
Boards, Madras , Principal, Research Institute 
(awnporo, and Registrars of Cooperative 
Societies 

50 Audit Officer, Indian Stores De p irtment , 
Deputy Chief At < cunts Offlceis t>tate Railways , 
Deputy ControUer of Railway Accounts , 
Deputy Dinctor, Railway Clt tring Accounts 
Deputy ContioUcrs of Stores State Railway , 
Deputy Directors Rtilv\iy Bond Dinctor 
Regulations and Founb in tlu Deltnte Depart 
ment, Directoib of lelegianhs , Llcetncal 
Engineer in Chit t Posts and Telt grephs , Junior 
lontioUers of MiUtaiy Accounts, Officers in 
Class I of the General or the Public Works List 
of the Indian Audit ind Aet omits Service 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur , Supervisor of Railway 
Labour , and Superintendent of Manufacture, 
Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur 

51 District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own distnets 

52 First Assstants or Secretaries to Second 
Class Residents Within the charges of their 
respective Residents 

53 Military Secretaries and Private See 
rotaries to Governors, and tcntial Publicity 
Officer, State Railways 

54 Senior Chaplains other tli in those already 
apt eifled 

55 Assist int Directors of Intelligence 
Collectors of Salt Ki venue, Madras and Bombay , 
Collectors and Magistiates of Districts Col 
lectoi of Stamp Revenue and D< puty Collcetoi 
of Land Revenue, Cilcutta Commissioner of 
A jincr Merwara , Deputy Commissioners of 
Districts Deputy Commissionei Toit Blau 
Deputy and Additional D< puty Secretanes to 
Provincial Governments Dnectors oi Publicity 
of Public Inform ition undci Provincial Govern 
merits, Divisional and District ind Sessions 
Judges (including the ludicial Commissioner of 
tliota Nigpur), Politic il Agents, Resident 
(othe r than those ot the I n st and Sec ond Class) 
Secretanes to the Agent to the Governor Ginei il 
Baluchistan, and to Iirst Cla^-s Residents 
Settlement Officers, and Superintendents ot 
Police within their own charges 

5(> Administiative Officer, Central Public 
W'oiks Depirtment Captim Superintendent, 
1 M M 1 S Dvffcnv thief Aerodrome 
Officer, Chief Forest Office i, Andamin and 
Nicobar Islands, Chief Education Officei, 
Delhi Ajmer Merwara and Central India, 
thief Inspector of Aircraft ControUers of In 
spectionand Purchase, Indian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) , Deputy Directors, Indian Store s 
Department Deputy Directors of Com 
meicial IntcUigcncc , Deputy Director General 
ot Archaeology Deputy Director ot Industries, 
United Piovmccs J)e putv Directoib of Hos 
pitals, Sind and Orissa Deputy Directois of 
Public Instiuction, Deputy lnspce tors Genual 
ot Prisons Deputy Mattel Security Printing 
India, Deputy Scuctirv Iiailwiy Boird , 
Inst Assistants or Secietaiics to Second tliss 
Residents, Government Soliutois other than 
the Solicitoi and Second Solicitor to the Govern 
ment of indii Piinupils ot major Government 
Colleges Piincip il, Piinee ot W r iles ltoyil 
Indiin Mihtuy CollegL Dehri Dun, Principal 
of the Hyderalnd Me dual School Sind Prinei 
pil Indian School of Mine s , Prmcipil Sir J J 
School of Art Bombay , Registrars to the High 
Couits , Secretaries to Legislative Councils 
and Pi ovine ill Legislative A'-scmblicb Senior 
Jnxpectois and I lee trie Inspector of Mines 
Superintendent of the Government Test House , 
Sujieiintcndents of the Suivcy of India , 


* Oilieeib of similar status are Deputy Superintendents Locomotives Department Supc rm 
tendents, Ganiagc and Wagon Depaitnient ControllciH of Stoics Divisional Superintendents 
state Railways Divisional liansi>ortntion Superintendent G 1 P Rulway , Sign il Engine us 
State Railwavs Coal Superintendent Deputy J i uispoitation Supcrinte nde nts Deputy ( liiet 
Commercial Managua Deputy Chief Me e ha meal Engineers, Deputy thief Engineers, Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Superintendent, E 1 Railway 


t Architectui al Electric il and Sanituy Specialibt officers Will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank m the Public Works Department fixed for their appointment but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the coi responding rank 
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Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Offin 
Officers of the All India, (liss I Central Oliss 
I Railway, Cliss I Provincial and Indian Ord 
ninoe Services and of the Superior list of the 
Military Accounts Department Of 20 yiars 
standing in the service or graded above offiiers 
of th it standing 

57 Assistant Private S< crctary to the 
Viet 105 Deputy Directors of Public Infornu 
tion Government of Indn, Second Solicitor 
to the Government of Inch 1 S< ction md A ‘•sis 
tint Masters ol the Prince of Wales Itojal 
Indian Militarv College, Dt lira Dun and 
Under Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Departnu nt 

58 Consulting Purveyor to tlu Government 
of Bombay, Directors of Survey B« ngal , 
Government Analyst, Madras Ki t p< r ot the 
Keeords of the Government of lndn, and 
Libririin, Impeiial Libriry 

59 ( hemical Inspector Indian Ordnance 
Department, Civil Engine cr Adviser to tlu 
D 11 (t tor of Ordnance tactorn sand Manufacture 
District Tudgos not being Sessions Judges, 
1)( put\ Chiei Inspector of Stores and ( lothing 
Educ ition Officers, Grade II, Education 
Officers Gride III on completion of 15 years 
sirviu Hoy il Air Force Mijois, Mister I 
of High Court, Madras , Members of the Indian 
( lvilbe rv ice and Members ot tlu Itidi in Political 
Soviet serving in the tiown and Extern il 
Aflurs Departments of 12 yeais stmding 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Poliee of more than 15 but le ss than 20 ye ars 

s binding, and Woiks Managers ot Ordnance 
Fictories 

60 Assistant Commission! rs of Income tax 
Assistant Military Account mt General , Assis 
tint Superintendents of the Survey of India, 
Chief Mining Engineer Noithern India Salt 
lit ve nne , Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinus, Controller of Naval Accounts,! 
( ontrollf r of Hoyal Air h orce Accounts , Deputy 1 
Conti oiler of Stamps, Deputy ( onti oiler of 
Salt He venue, Bombay, Deputy Commissioner 
of Salt Revenue, Midras, Examiner of Loeal 
Funds Accounts, Madris General Mmagcr 
Rajputana Salt Resourees, Mathematical 
Adviser, Survey of Indn , Supciintendent 
Bombiy City Smvey and Land Records, 
Superintend! nts and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of le ss th m 1 5 ye irs standing , Offlet is 
of the All India, (liss J Central Class 1 Railway 
and Class 1 Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Supcnor List ot the Military 
Aciounts Dc partment, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun Of 10 years 
standing in the service or graded above office r« 
of that standing 

61 Assistant Collectors Salt Revenue 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue Madras, on maximum of their time 
scale , Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade 
Northern India Salt Revenue Assistant Com 
missioners Northern Indii Salt Revenue, on 
maximum of the ordinary time scale , Assistant 
Controllers of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart 
ment , Assistant Directors, Indian Stores 
Department , Assistant Metallurgical Inspectors, 
Indian Stores Department , Assistant Directors 
of Public Health , Assistant Directors, Railway 


Boud, Assistant b mam ial Advisers Military 
Tinmen, Assistant Steretaries to the Govern 
me nt of India md in the Political Department, 
Assistant St t rotary to the' Railway Board 
(licmkal Examiners at Customs Houses, 
Chemical F\ inline r Unite d Province s , Chemist 
at tht Government lest House, Indian Stores 
Department, thief Inspcetois of Factories 
mel Boiltrs Controllers of Inspection and 
Pinch is< , Indian Stores Depaitnunt (lunior 
seale) ( ontiolle r of Tele graph Store s , Depute 
Vd minis tia tor Ge lie tal Bengal Deputy Assis 
tint Director Tiy and Pensions Dliector 
iti Adjutant Generals Branch, Deput\ 
Registrars of Coojierative Societies, Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and lxei c c, Dcputv 
Controller, (entnl Printing Office , Dcputv 
Controller Stitiomry Ducctor Vaceine In 
stitute Belgium Distriet Opium Officers 
Divisional Engineers, le le graphs and Divisional 
Engineers, VV ire le v ] liviuemul 1 01 e s»t Offie e rs 

Emigiation ( ommisaionci s , Engineer Eight 
house Deputnunt and Inspector of 1 ighthouse s 
in BritKh Jneiii Txumincr of Questioned 
Doc ume nts , Exe cutiv e 1 ngim ers lactoi v 
Chemist, lurtory Superintendent Opium 
Iictoiy Ghanpur Iirst Assistant Commis 
siom r, Port Blaii Ifonoi 11 y Preside ne y Mugis 
trates Jneonie tax Officers drawing the maxi 
mum pay ot the tune s ( Ut , Judge of tlie City 
Civil Court Midras, Judges of (oults of Small 
Causes in the towns of Madias Bombay and 
Calcutta Lady Assist-ants to the Inspectors 
Ge ne nil, Civil Hospitals , 1 e gal Assistant in the 
Legislative Depirtmcnt of the Government of 
India , Managua, Govt mine nt of India Pie ssts 
at C ileutta Delhi and r>imla , Mine Manager 
Ehewra Officers of the Pi ovine ial C iv il S< rvice s 
drawing the maximum pay of the time senile or 
npwirds, Officers of the Iirst Division of the 
Superioi Iriitie Branch Postsand It It graphs, 
Physicist at the Government lest House 
Indiin Stores Department Pitsideney Magls 
tiites, Prineipil Indian Medical Se hool 
Midras, Principal, I iwre nee Royal Milit-niy 
[School, Sana war , Protectors of Imigiants 
I Public Proseeutors in Bengal and in Sind 
j Registrars to ( hitf C ourts Ih glstiars of Joint 
[Stock Companies Sterctiry to the Court of 
[ W irds Cnited Provinces Superintendents 
of Excise, Bombiy Seipt imtendcuts of Central 
Tails md ( nil surgeons who arc not lne hided 
in any othe 1 article and Superintendents of 
Tclcgiaph Workshops 

1 Ihc entries 111 the above table which are 
in alphabetical order in each article apply 
exclusively to the persons entered there ill, and 
while regulating their relitive precedence with 
each other do not give them my precede nee over 
members of the non offie lul community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage 

2 Officers in the above table will take pre 
eedenee in order of the numbers of the entries 
Those included in one number will take pre 
unit nee inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of officers 
of the Defence Services, who rank inter se in 
accordance with their seniority, and of the Chic t 
Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
other persons Included in Article 14 Irrespective 
of the date of their entry Into that Article, 
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3 When an officer holds more than one post 
tion in the table, ho will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him 

4 Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table, will rank in tnat 
number below permanent incumbents 

5 All offleors not mentioned in the abov< 
tablo, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in tin army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades 

6 All other persons who may not be men 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor General in his 
discretion in cast any question shall arise * 
When the position oi any such person is so 
determined and notified it shall be entered in 
the table in Italics provided he holds an appoint 
ment in India 

7 The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls General — Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers 

Consuls — Immediately after Article 38, 
which includes Colonels 

Vi re Consuls — Immediately after Article 59, 
which includos Majors 

Consular officers de carriers will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriers 

Among themselves Consular Officers will take 
precedence in their respective grades according 
to the dates of the Government of India notified 
tions announcing the recognition of their 


appointments An officiating incumbent of a 
grade will rank as an officer of that grade 
immediately below its permanent incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately afti r permanent Consuls 

8 The following may be given, by courtesy 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India — 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng 
land Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St Patrick Privy Councillors Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India Immediately 
aft< r Members of the Governor General s 
Executive Council, Article 9 

Baronets of England Scotland Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents Knights Grand Cross of the Bath 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India 
Knights Grand Cross of St Michael and St 
George Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire Immedia 
tely after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 
23 

Knights Commander of the Bath Knights 
Commander of the Star of India Knights Com 
mander of St Michael and St George Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire Knights 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order 
Knights Commander of the Order of the British 
Empirt Knights Bachelor Immtdiately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article 31 


• In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on the 1st March 1910 takes rank as follows — 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Article 8 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately aftir Article 14 
Bishops ot Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately aft* r Artie It 25 
Bishops (not territorial) under Tit cue t from tin tiown Immediately aftir Article 39 
Archdeacon of lucknow, in Article 42 


SALUTES. 


Persona No of 

guns 

Imperial salute 101 

Royal salute 31 


Members of the Royal Family 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 

their families 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Prime Minister of Nepal 1 9 

Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India 

Governors of His Majesty s Colonies 1 7 

Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 17 

Plenipotentiary 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majefty s 15 

Colonies 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys 15 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Governor of DJu . . 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired 

When the Sovereign is present in person 
On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign, 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Reigning 
Sovereign , the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother , Proclamation Day 


f On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, or when attending a State 
* ceremony 
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NO Of 

Pfetsoils OUH 8 

Viceroy ahd Governor General * 31 

Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India 


Residents, 1st Class 13 

Agents to the Governor General 13 

Residents, 2nd Class • , 13 

Political Agents ( b ) 11 

Commander In Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal) 


Commander In-Chlef in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Commander In Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 

GOflC in C-Commands (d) 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts ( d) 13 
Major Generals and Brigadiers Command 11 
mg Brigades ( d ) 


Occasions oh which salute Is filed 


Oh arrival at, ot departure from, a military 
station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently On occasions 
Of a public arrival at, Or departure from* a 
military station, and on fornial ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
DUrbat, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired 

l* Same as Governors 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de 
J parture from a military station 

On assuming or relinquishing office On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, aud on formal cere 

• monial occasions Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure if de 
J sired 

Same as for military officer of correspond 
ing rank (see K R ) 

'I On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on occasions of public arrival at 

- or departure from, a military station 
within their command Also on ooca 
sions of private arrival or departure, If 
J desired 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salute s of 21 guns 

Baroda The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Sclndla) of 
Hyderabad and Berar The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir The Maharaja of 
Mysore The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns 
Bhopal The Nawab of 
Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat The Khan (Wall) of 
Kolhapur The Maharaja of 
Travancore The Maharaja of 
Udaipur (Mewar) The Maharana of 
Salutes of 17 guns 
Bahawalpur The Nawab of 
Bharatpur The Maharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Bundi Thfe Maharao Baja of 
Cochin The Maharaja of 


Cutch The Maharao of 

Jaipur The Maharaja of 

Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of 

Karauli The Maharaja of 

Kot&h The Maharao of 

Patiala The Maharaja of 

Rewa The Maharaja of 

Tonk The Nawab of 

Salutes of 15 guns 
Alwar The Maharaja of 
Banswara The Maharawal of 
Bhutan The Maharaja of 
Datia The Maharaja of 
De was (Senior Branch) The Manaraja of 
Dewas (Junior Branch) The Maharaja of 
Dhar The Maharaja of 
Dholpur The Maharaj Rana of 
| Dungarpur The Maharawal of 
Idar The Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer The Maharawal of 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is In actual military com 

mand and is the senior military officer in the spot* Attention isi nvited to the extra guns 
allowed for individuals. 
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Khairpur The Mir of 
Kishangarh The Maharaja of 
Orchha The Maharaja of 
Partabgarh The Maharawat of 
Rampur The Nawab of 
Sikkim The Maharaja of 
Sirohi The Maharao of 

Salutet of 13 guns 
Benares The Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar The Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra The Maharaja of 
Jaora The Nawab of 
Jhalawar The Maharaj Rana of 
Jind The Maharaja of 
Tunagadh The Nawab of 
Kapurthala The Maharaja of 
Nabha The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of 
Palanpur The Nawab of 
Porbandar The Maharaja of 
Rajpipla The Maharaja of 
Ratlam The Maharaja of 
Tripura The Maharaja of 

Salutet of 11 gum 
Ajaigarh The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur The Raja of 
Baoni The Nawab of 
Barwani The Rana of 
Bijawar The Maharaja of 
Bilaspur The Raja of 
Cambay The Nawab of 
Chamba The Raja of 
Charkhari The Maharaja of 
Chhatarpur The Maharaja of 
Ohitral The Mehtar of 
Paridkot The Raja of 
Gondal I he Maharaja of 
fanjira The Nawab of 
fhabua The Raja of 
Maler KotJa The Nawab of 
Mandi The Raja of 
Manipur The Maharaja of 
Morvi The Maharaja of 
Narsingarh The Raja of 
Panna The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai The Raja of 
Radhanpur The Nawab of 
Rajgarb The Ra<a of 
Sailana The Raja of 
8amthar The Raja of 
fiirmur The Maharaja of 
Sitamau The Raja of 
Buket The Raja of 
Tohri The Maharaja of 
Wankaner The Raj Saheb of 


Salutet of 9 guns 

Balasinor The Nawab (Babi) of 
Banganapalle The Nawab of 
Bansda The Raja of 
Baraundha The Raja of 
Barlya The Raja of 
Bhor The Raja of 
Chhota Udepur The Raja of 
Danta The Maharana of 
Dharampur J he ltaja of 
Dhrol Tiio Thakor Saheb of 
Hsipaw The Sawbwa of 
Jawhar The Raja of 
Kalahandi The Maharaja of 
Kengtung The Sawbwa of 
Khilchipur The Raja of 
Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of 
I oharu The Nawab of 
Lunawada The Raja of 
Maihar The Raja of 
Mayurbhanj The Maharaja of 
Mong Nai The Sawbwa of 
Mudhol The Raja of 
Nagod The Raja of 
Palitana The Thakor Saheb of 
Patna The Maharaja of 
Rajkot The Thakor Saheb of 
Sachin The Nawab of 
Sangli The Raja of 
Sant The Raja of 
Savantvadi The Raja of 
Shahpura The Raja of 
Sonpur The Maharaja of 
Wadhwan The Thakor Saheb of 
Yawnghwe The Sawbwa of 

Personal Salutes 

Salutet of 19 guns 

Bikaner I lent General His Highness 
Maharaj adhiraj a Sir Ganga Singh jl Bahadur 
0 0 8 1, GCIE, G 0 V 0 , QBE, £CB , 
LL d , A DO, Maharaja of 

Kotah Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, g o 6 I , 
G 0 I E , G b E , Maharao of 

Patiala Lieut General His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahlndar 
Bahadur, 0081 GOIE GOTO, QBE 
Li d , a D 0 , Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 guns 

Dholpur Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja dhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Loklndar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, GCIE, kcsi, Kt\o, 
Maharaj Rana of 
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Salutes of 15 guns 

Jind Colonel Hie Highness Maharaia 

Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Bahadur, 

QOIK, K08I, Maharaja of 

Tunagadh His Highness Nawab Sir Mahabat 
Khan Rasul Khan, GOIE.RCSI, Nawab of 

Kapurthala Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Tagatjit Singh Bahadur, ocsi , GOIE 
QBE, Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 guns 

Aga Kirnn, His Highness The lit Hon hie 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shih, V C , 0 c SI, 
G c 1 ] , 0 c v o , of Bombay 

Barlya Major H H Maharawal Shri Sir 
Kanjitsinhjl Mansinhjl, k 0 s 1 , Raja of 

Pharampur H H Maharana \ ijayade\ji of 

Hangli It His Highness Raja Sir Hunt amanrno 
Dhumlirao ah as Appa Saheb Patwirdhan 
R c 1 r , llaja of 

Salutes of 9 gun* 

Bashahr Raja Padam Singh, Raja of 

Mong Mit, TJkhin Maung, K s m , Nawbwa of 

Local Salutes « 

Salutes of 21 guns 

Bhopal The Begam (or Nawab) of within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories 
permanently 

Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of Within 
thelimitsof his own territories permanently 

Udaipur (Mewar) The Maharana of With 
in the limits of bis own territories, per 
inancntlj 


Salute of 19 gum 

Bharatpur The Maharaja of 
Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Cutch, The Maharao of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of 
Patiala The Maharaja of 
(Within the limits of their own territorh s 
permanently ) 

Salute of 17 guns 

Alwar The Maharaja of 
Khairpur The Mir of 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 1 r > guns 
Benares The Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar The Maharaja of 
Jind The Maharaja of 
Junagadh The Nawab of 
Kapurthala The Maharaja of 
Nabha The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of 
Ratlam The Maharaja of 

(Within the limits of their own territorh * 
permanently ) 

Salutes of IS guns 

Janjirft The Nawab of (Within the limitR 
of his o wn territory, permanently ) 

Salutes o/ll guns 

Savantvadi llu Raja of (Within the limits 
of lus own tenitory permanently ) 


(ta) — T able op Salutes to cniTAiN Run 


Muscat — 

] If is Highness the Sultan of 21 

Bahrain — 

2 His Excellency the SIk ikh of (fired 

by British eliips of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination ot 
an official visit) 7 

3 His Excellency the Sheikh of 11 

(personal to the presi nt Sheikh) 

4 licit st son of the Sheikh of (filed on 

occasions when hi visits one of 
His Majesty s ships as his fathei s 
represent it he) 5 

Kuwait— 

1 His Excellency the Sheikh of 7 

0 His Exieliency the Sheikh of 11 

(pi rsonal to the pn st nt Sheikh) 

7 Elelist son of the Sin ikh of (tired on 

occasions whin he visits one of His 
Mijist\ s ships as ins fathers 
repicscntativej) 5 

Qatar — 

8 Sheikh of 7 

KHU7ISI AN — 

9 His I xcellcnc> the Governor of 13 

Mohammerah — 

10 The Governor of (at the termination 

0 ! an official visit) 7 


RR AND CHHCJALS IN Tfir PFRRIAN OUIF 
BUSIIIllF — 

11 His Excellency the Governor of (at 

tin te munition oi 111 oilleiil 
visit) 1 i 

ABADAN — 

12 1 he Gov e r nor of 7 

Bundar Abbas- 

13 J lie Governor of (at Iho termination 

of an oliieial visit) 7 

Abu Dhabi — 

14 J lie Slu ikh of > 

15 Tin Slu ikh of r > 

(personal to the present Sheikh) 


Dfbai— 

HI 1 ho She ikh of r > 

Shariah — 

17 T ho Sheikh of 3 

18 llie Sheikhot r > 

(pe isoniil to tin prcsi nt Shi ikh) 

Atman — 

10 The Sheikh of 3 

UMM iLkl WAIN- 

20 Ihi Sh< ikh of 3 

Ras 1l Khaimah- 

21 Fht Sin ikh of 3 


Salutes 14 20 in the above list are tired by His 
Majesty s ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visty fjy the 
Chief concerned 
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The Star ot India 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1801, and enlarged in 1806, 
1875, 1870, 1897,1902, 1911, 19 15, 1920 and 1935 
and the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may 
be conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire , the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty six Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred and six Knights Commanders, 
and the third class ot two hundred ana 
thirty seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain 
additional Knights and Companions 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, ot the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown , 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains (11) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander Is composed ot rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light bine enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven’s Light our Guide , also in diamonds 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below (ill) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
taBsels On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order 

The ribbon of the Order (four incheB wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the lert side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half Inches All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or If the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
ot the Order at New Delhi or Simla, 


Sovereign of the Order "—His Most 
Gracious Majesty The King Emperor of India 

Grand Master of the Order —His Excel 

lency the Viceroy and Governor General ol 
India, the Marquess of Linlithgow, GMSI, 
GMIE 

Officers of the Order — Registrar Major 
Henry Hudson Fraser Stockley CVO.OBL, 
R M , Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St James* Palace, 
London, S W 1 

Secretary The Hon ble Sir Bertrand Glancy 
K C I E , C S I , Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
< (G C S I) 

H M Queen Mary 

H R H The Duke of Connaught 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K C S I ) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz al Khan, 
G C I E , Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham 
mareh and dependencies 
Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad ed Dowleh 
Amir i Akram, son of His Royal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yomin 
ed Dowleh, Zil-es Sultan of Persia 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, GBE, KCIE, of Nepal 
ese Army (Nepal) 

His Excellency General Sir Padma Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, GBE, KCIE, 
Commander in Chief, Nepal 

Honorary Companions 

H H Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin us Salydi 
Turk!, KCIE, Sultan of Masqat and Oman 

His Excellency Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al 
Khalifah, KCIE, Ruler of Bahrain 
His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabial 
Sabah, KCIE, Ruler of Kuwait 

Knights Grand Commanders (G C S I ) 
H H The Gaekwar of Baroda 
H H The Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penthurst 
Sir John Hewett 
H H The Maharaja of Bikaner 
H H The Maharao of Kotab 
H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar 

H E The Aga Khan 
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H H The Maharao of Cutoh 
Farl Willingdon 
H H The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Marquess of Zotland 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Jjee of Farehara 
The Earl of Lytton 

Viscount Hilifax 
Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount Goschen 

Held Marshal Sir William Birdwood 
The Right Honourable Sir John Allsebrook 
Simon 

Field Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob 
His Highness The Maliarana of Udaipur 
His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Viscount Peel 

Lieut Col The Right Honourable Sir Francis 
Stanely Jackson 
H H The Nawab of Bhopal 

I ord Hailey 

H H The Maharaja of Kashmir 
Lieutenant- Colonel The Right Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Gurney Hoare 
The Right Honourable Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes 
Lt Col The Right Hon ble Sir George Irednck 
Stanley 

F it Id Marshal Sir Philip Clictwode 
fl H 1 he Maharaja of Jodhpur 

II H The Maharaja of Gondal 


H H Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
Sir Stuart Mltford Fraser 
H H The Maharaja of Datta 
H H The Maharaj Rana of Dholptir 
Lieut -General Sir William Ralne Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Sir 8ydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Dr SirM E Sadler 
Major-Gen Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Major Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon'ble Lord Southborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maolagan 
Sir William Marria 
Sir L J Kershaw 
Sir L Davidson 
Sir C G Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shrl Sir Ran 
Jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria 
The Rt Hon ble Dr Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtulla 
Sir Charles Innes 
The Maharao of Sirohi 
Sir Montagu Butler 
H H The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon ble Sir Abdur Rahim 


Knights Commanders (K C S I ) 


Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

8tr Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

H H Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

n H The Maharaja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab Bahadur of Muishidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Raehleigh Wynne 

H H Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M F O'Dwyer 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P Sundaram Alvar Slvaswaml Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Galt 

H H The Nawab of Maler Kotla 

Sir William Henry Claric 

Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Glllan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Lieut -Col Sir Hugh Daly 

H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

Lieut -Col Sir F E Tounghnsband 

Lieut -Gen G M Kirkpatrick 

Major-Gen R C O Stuart 

Sir George Rivers Lowndes 


H H the Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H H The Maharaja of Rcwa 
Sir Cbunilal V Mehta 
Sir S P O Donnel 

H E Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H E Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad HabibuIIah 
His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 
H H the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Sir James Crerar 
Sir Jean Rieu 
Sir George Lambert 
H H The Maharaja of Morvi 
Sir George Rainy 
Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir AtuI Chandra Chatterjee 
His Highness the Raja of Mandi 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
Sir George Schuster 
The Hon Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter 
Captain H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir, 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k c I B , of Panna 
Major H H Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehrl 
(Garhwal ) 

Major General Sir Leonard Rogers 
H E Sir James David Slfton 
H E Sir Micjiael Keane 
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Went Col Sir Ralph Griffith 
Sir Joseph William ft ho re 
His Excellency Sir Harry Haig 
The Hon ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, of Chittari 
The Hon’ble Sir Henry Daffleld Craik 
Vice Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn 
Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
H E Sir Horbort William Emerson 
H H the Maharaja of Benares 
Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 
H E Sir Clarendon Go wan 
H H the Mahiwaja of Manipur 
Sir Edward M xynard des Champs Chamier 
The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce 
The Hon bio Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 
H H The Maharaja of Karauli 
His Highness Sri Lakshmansingh of Dungarpur 
His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura 
His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

Tho Hon Sir Robert Duncan Bi 11 
SirM T Gwyer 

Major General Henry Tuirslakc 0 B , C M a , n s 
1 ) s o 

H H the Nawab of Ram pur 

Ihe Hon ble Sir Nripendia Nath Sircai 

I he Hon ble Sir J tint s Grigg K o n 

II II the Maliarana Raj Saheb of Wankaner 
Sir Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy KOI i 
The Hon bl( Sir Mmeckji Bvraniji Dadibhoy, 

K 0 I L 

H H tho Miliaraja of Orchha 
liana Btugat t hand Raja ot Jubb il 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
H E Sn lam clot Gnham, kcit 
H E Sii John Austen II ubbat k 
H E Commander ihe Hon ble Sir Arclnbild 
Douglas ( o( hrane, dso UN 
H E Sir G< orge C unnmgham kcif, o n f 
11 E Sn Robt rt Nk 1 Rc id K Cl r 
II E Six Miurieo Girnli Hnllott CTF 

Companions (C S I ) 

Col Charles Edward Yate 

Lieut Col Sir Arthur nenry M( Mahon 

lharleB Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

t ol James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William D^ne 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Tohn Mitchell Holms 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
MaJ -Gen Sir Henry Montague Paklngton 
Hawkes 

Francls’Capel Harrison 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vear Gonment 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 


Sir Edward Vere Levlnge 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut Col Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Loekwood Maddox 
Dr Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut Col Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
Lt Col Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvl Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
CoL Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut -Col Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col Thomas Francis Bruce Renny Tallvoi r 
Col Alain Chartler de Lotblntere Joly d< 
Lotbiniere 

Edward Henry Scamander Clark# 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut Col Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Surg -Gen Henry Wickham St( ven^on 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Si i Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A Butter worth 

Sir Hubert John Maynard 

Lt -Col Sir A B Dew 

Sir Hugh T Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R Scott 

Admiral Arthur Hayos-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cummin g 

Lieut Col Stephen LuBhington Aflln 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Mo i y 

T A Chalmers 

Sir Bullard Burn 

Sir Godfiey B H Fell 

Major General Sir W 0 Knight 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Lt -Col Lawrence Jmpey 

Col Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt -Col Francis Beville Prideaux 

Lt Col Stuart George Knox 

Col Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William '(’’an 

Francis Coope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J 0 Rimington 

Colonel H R Hopvrood 

L E Buckley 

C H Bom pas 

M M S Gubb^y 
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Major Gen J M Walter 
Brig -General W G Hamilton 
M ijor Sir Alexander J Andeison 
Major General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Major General L 0 Dunstervlile 
bir Hugh McPherson 
sir Henry Fraser Howard 
1 lout -Col Herbeit Des Voeux 
( ol Charles Rattray 
bir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
General Sir Felix Fordati Beady 
Col Herbert Evan Charles BayJey Nepean 
Lieut Col Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut Col Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 
bir Manubhai Nandshankat Mehta 
Lieut Col Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
herman Cameron Norman 
Lt -General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Btc vet Lieut Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
( olonel (Ilony Brig Gen ) Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 
Uip Admiral Wilirid Nunn 
Major General Hubert Isacke 
MijoriGeneral Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadier Gen Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Major Gen William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col (Honorary Brigadier Gen ) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major Gen ) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

11 L General Robert Archibald Oassels 

l'rederirk Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter WilMam Monle 

Major General Charles Astley Fowler 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Major General Edward Arthur Fagan 

Major General Herbert William Jackson 

Lt Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Mr William Pell Barton 

( F Payne 

W T J Howley 

SirBentiamP Standen 

bir John L Maffey 

Lieut Col J L W F French-Mullen 

( olonel (Hony Brig Gen ) J L It Gorhon, C B 

Colonel C W Profeit 

H M R Hopkins 

R A Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir Geoffrey R Clarke 

1 iuit Col D Donald 

1 ol G B M Sarel 

Col DAD McVean 

Col H G Burrard 

Mijor Gencial J H Fostir I akin 

Mijor General G A H Beatty 

bir Robert Holland 

< J Hallifax 

licut Col E M Proes 

L T Harris 

bir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 
W R Gourlay 

» eneral Sir Kenneth Wigram I A 
ltal Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 
bir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

UiarlesMontAgu Klnc . „ , 

Hai Bahadur Raja Paudit Hari Kishan Haul 


S R Hignell 

Major-General S F Muspratt 
W E Copleston 
Frederick B Evans 
J E Webster 

Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John V ignoles 1 ho mas Bart 

Capt Dudley Burton Napier North 

Sir Edward M Cook 

Sir Francis Charles Griffith 

Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 

J Hullah 

Sir John F Campbeii 
J Milne 

Sir James Donald 

Lt Col bir W F T O Connor 

E S Lloyd 

Sir S A Smyth 

Colonel W H Jefferey 

C G Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T Raghavayya Pantulu G mi 

Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jthangiiabad 

D H Lees 

H P Tollinton 

\ W McNair 

W Sutherland 

Captain Sir E J Headlam 

S F Stewart 

Sir D T Chadwick 

M E Couchman 

F G Pratt 

Sir R Oakden 

Major General Sir T H Symons 

F Lewlsohn 

W P Sangster 

T Emerson 

A H Ley 

Sir E Burdon 

Sir Al< n William Pirn 

A W Botham 

L Birley 

N Macmichael 

Sir A Y G Campbell 

Lieut Col S B A Patterson 

B loley 

A Langley 

Lii utenant Colonel M L Ftrrar 

Brigadier General Sir 1 IT Keyes 

R J S Dodd 

Major H G Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir H G Stokes 

J C Ker 

Sir M G SimpBon 
Lt Colonel C C E Bruce 
R 1 Harrison 
C 1 M ullings 
H L Bird wood 
I Ghosal 
J H Field 

W II J Wilkinson Guillcmard 

H A Thornton 

C J Irwin 

TEC Jukes 

H A B Vernon 

The Hon ble bir Thomas Couper 

Nawab Mahk Sir Muhammad Ha>at Khan Nun 

The Hon' ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 

H K Brisooo 
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Sit Charles Tegart 

The Hon’ble Sir Courtenay Latinler 
J. H Garrett 
C B Cunningham 
Tt H Morony 

Baja Padam Singh, Baja of Bashahr 
L M Stubbs 
Col W H Evans 
G S Wilson 

The Hon ble Lt Col Sir George Ogilvie 
J A ShiUidy 
Sir John Tarlton Whltty 
Henry George Walton 
Sir George Anderson 
Colonel John Philip Cameron, I m s 
S ir David George Mitchell 
Douglas Gordon Harris 
Brevet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mickle 
The Hon’ble Mr Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy 
Sir John Collard Bernard Drake 
Sir Charles William Aldis Turner 
Sir Charles Alexander Souter 
Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman 
John Arthur Laing Swan 
Arthur Ralph Astbury 
Sir Aubrey Metcalf o 
H Calvert 
C B Cotterel 
Sir Eric Melville 
The Hon blc Mr R M Maxwell 
W H Lewis 
A H Lloyd 

The Hon ble Sir Joseph Miles Clay 
R H Thomas 
R B Ewbank 
Sir G T H Bracken 
The Hon Mr P C Tallents 
R H Beckett 
P J Patrick 
V Hart 

The Hon’ble Mr E Gordon 
The Hon ble Sir Thomas Alex&ndor Stewart 
The Hon ble Mr A G Clow 
F A Sachse 
E F Thomas 
C C Garbett 

Hony Brigadier G P Sanders 
C M Lane 
Col D B Ross 
G R F Tottenham 
T Sloan 

C F Brackenbury 
W Booth Graveley 
W H Thompson 

Col (Temp Brig ) The Hon ble Harold Rupert 
George Alexander 

Major General Claude John Eyre Auehinleck 
R h Gibson 
J N G Johnson 
J C Nixon 
B M Staig 
G P Hogg 

Raja Hamendar Sen, Raja of Keonthal 
Colonel (Temp Brig ) L P Collins 
G T Boag 
G H Spence 
J F Hall 
A C Badenoch 
F Anderson 
T B Tate 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire 

This Order, Instituted by H M Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897 
1902, 1911, 1915, 1920 and 1935, is conferred for 
services rendered to the Indian Empire, and 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, fortv 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 
Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 
and fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 
number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year), 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan 1st, 1909, commemora 
tive of the 50th AnnHersary of the assumption 
of Crown Government of India 

The InBignia are (t) The Collab of gold 
formed of elephant®, lotus flowerB, peacocks in 
their pride and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains , ( it ) The Stab of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed lm 
peratrxcu Ampxctxs, and surmounted by an Im 
perial Crown gold (m) The Badgb consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic 
toria b Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatncu Am 
picut, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold, (tv) The Mantlb 1b of Imperial purple 
Batin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
(the Star of the Order 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around hh 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancerv, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order 

A Companion wears around his neok 1 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but o f 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches 

Sovereign of the Order — His Mo^t 

Gracious Majesty The King Emperor of 
India 

Grand Master of the Order — H E 

the Viceroy (Marquess of Linlithgow from 
April 18th, 1936 ) 

Officers of the Order — The same as for 
the Order of the Star.of India 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(GC.IE) 

The Duke of Connaught 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders i 
(G C I E) 

H E Shaikh Bir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Moharnmerah and Dependencies 
H M Imam bir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur II ihman 
bin laisal al Saud King of Hcdjaz and 
Ncjd and its Dependencies 
H H the Ptime Minister of Nepal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K C I E) 

Sir Leon E Clement Thomas 
Dr Sir Sven Von Hedin 
( avaliere Sir Filippo Do* Filipp! 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadui, 
Rana of Nepal 

H II Sultan S!r Abdul Karim Fadthli bin AH 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martlneau 

H E General Sir Padma Shum Shore Jung 
Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
(ten’ SirTej Shum Shere Jung Bah vdur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E General Sir Yang tseng hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

H H Saiyid Sir laimur bin laisal bin us 
Saiyid Turki, 0 S I , Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

li is Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 
H E Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab 
Shaikh of Kuweit 

II L Shaikh Hamid Bin Isa Al Khalifat, Ruler 
of Bahrain, 0 S I 

Knights Grand Commanders CG C I E ) 

H H The Maharao of Cutch 
H H The Maharaja of Gcndal 
H H The Aga Khan 
I ord Lamington 
Sir Walter Lawrence 
H H I he Maharaja of Bikaner 
H H The Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaja Peshkar Sir Ktahan Parehad 
lord Hardinge 
Sir Louis Dane 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H H The Maharaja of Patiala 
barl Willingdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
H Q the Maharaja of Jind 
I he Marquess of Zetland 
Sir Michael Francis O Dwyer 
H H Sir Gulam Muhammad All, Prince of 
Arcot 

H H Tukojl Rao III, ox Maharaja of Indore 
J ord Lloyd 

H H The Maharaja of Baroda 
H H The Maharaja of Alwar 
H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
nord Lytton 

H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
The Right Hon ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, 0 V o 
Mr William Henry Hoare Vincent 
Sir Harcourt Butler 
lit Hon Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
| Bahadur of Burdwan 
28 


Viscount Gosohen 
H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur 

Viscount Halifax 

The Rt Hon Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
T ord Hailey 

H H Mahirajn of Kashmir 
The Right Hon ble Sir Frederick Sykes 
H H the Nawab of Bhopal 
HI tlu Marquess of Linlithgow 
Lt Col The Right Hon bio Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 

H H the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
His Highness the Mahiraja of Rewn 
His Highness the Maharaj Ran i of Dholpur 
His Highness the Nawib of Junagadh 
His Highness the Nauab of Balia walpur 
n is Highness the Maharaj i of Ratlam 
His Highness Muhir ijadhiraja Maharao Sii 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohi 

Lt Col His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham 
mad Khan Bahadur, Nawab of Palanpur 

H F the Right Hon ble Sir John Anderson 

H H r l lie Maharaja of Datia 

Sir Geoffrey Mtzhorvey De Montmorency 

Sir Atul Chandra that ter joe 

His l<xcellcntvM H It, Baron Braboume 

His Highness tlu N iw ib of I onk 

II k John Trancis Ashlty Lord Erskino 

H H The Maharaja of Indore 

n H Llie Maharaj i ot Cochin 

His Highness the M iharaj i of Lraaamore 

Ilis Highnt ss tht M iharaja of Jaipur 

Sir t mdlatcr Stew irt 

H H 1 he Kh tn of Kahtt 

Sir Hugh Lansdown St* phenson, KCBI 

Knights Commanders (K C I E ) 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesb, Chief of MlraJ 
(Senior Branch) 

Col Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieut -Col Sir Francis Edward YounghUBband 

Lt -Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Gen Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Charles Stew irt Wilson 

Gen Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut Col Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Lieut Col Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

H H The Nawab of Jaora 

H H The Raja of Sitamau 

H H The Raj Saheb of Wankanot 

Adm Sir Colin Richard Kepoel 

H H The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

l)r Sir Maro Aurel Stein 

Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj Gen Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sfr Prabhasnankar D Pattanl 

Lieut Col Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Vtevesvaraya 

Sir John Stuart lxmald 

Ideufc Col Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
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Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
The Hon’ble Raja Sir Bampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt -Col Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tlwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut -Gen Sir Henry D Urban Keary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 
Maharaja of Sonpur 
Lieut-Gen Sir Alfred Horeford Bingh y 
8lr Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lieut Gen Sir Thomas Joseph 0 Donnell 
Major Gen Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
Sir 0 E Low, I 0 s 
H H The Maharana of Udaipur 
Lieut Gen Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut -Gen Sir CharleB Alexander Andeieon 
Gen Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major Gen Sir H F E Freeland 
Brevet-Lieut -Col Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Hony Lt Meherban Sir M V Eajo Ghorpade 
of Mudbol 
Sir W Maude, I 0 8 
Sir C M Stevenson Moore, I o s 
Major Gen Sir WiUfrid MaLleson 
Major Gen Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J G Cumming 
Sir H J Maynard 
H H The Nawab of Malerkotla 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H A Crump 
Lt Col Sir A B Dew 

Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col Sir W H Willcox 

H H The Maharaja of Panna 

SirP J Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja 8abib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yaohendrulu 
varu of Vcnkatagirl 
Sir C A Bell 

Maulvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T W Haig 

Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H H The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H H The Raja of Sangli 

Sir H F Howard 

Sir A R Knapp 

SirR A Mant 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzammil ullah Khan of Bhikampur, 
UP 

Sir Chimanlal H Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H McPherson 
Sir W J Reid 
Sir E M D Chamier 
SirR E Holland 
The Hon ble Sir M B Dadabhoy 
Sir G Rainey 
SirC P RamasWami Ayyar 
Sir S P O'Donnell 
SirB P Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
SirH N Bolton 


SirM V Joshi 

Sir William Barton 

Sir Frt dcrick William Johnstone 

Sir Cowasji Tt hangir (Junior) 

Sir Grim wood Mears 
Sir Norman Edward Marjori banks 
lht Hon lilt Captain Nawab Su Muhimmad 
Alum dan Sa id Khan of Chhatari, U P 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hindley 
Sir 1 homas Middleton 
The Hon ble Sir Alan Pim 
SirFrtderic Gauntlett 
1 1 -Col Sir H Beauchamp St John, cm 
The Thakur Saheb of Palituna 
H L Su I anulot Giaham 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 
Sir Joseph Bhore 
Sn Ross Barker 
Sir H< rbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Smyth 
Sir Lt onard Reynolds 
Sir James Sifton 

Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
r Jho Hon ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir ( ceil Hermann kisch 
II H The Maharawal ot Banswara 
Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Saitib Bahadur 
Brigadier General Sir Terence Humphrey Keics 
Sir Walter Frank Hudson 
Maj Genl Sir John Wallace Dick Megaw 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh ot 
Darbhanga 

H H the Baja of Ali Rajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chcttv 

Sir James Alex indt r Ossory I itz Fatrick 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Jbanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Yernon Dawson 

lho Hon bio Khwiji Sir Nazim ud din 
The Hon hit Sir Edward Blunt 
Sir Ernest Burdon 
Sir Jamts Micdonald Dunnett 
Ilai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Das Daga 
Maharaj i Prit ip Chundra Bhanja Deo Maharij i 
of Mayurblianj 
Sir Alfred ParsonB 
Tlie Hon hlc Sir Iiartrand Glaney 
Sir Richard Carter 
Sir C ampin 11 Rhodes 
I he Hon Rija of Bohbili 
Itija Brijnithsingh of Maihar, C I 
The Hon Sir Courtt nay Latimer 
The Hon Sii A T Lame 
H E Su Gtoigt Cunningham 
Major General E F Orton 1 A 
Major Gt ntral Sir D Doanc, 1 A 
Sir A P Patro 
Sir L ]) Waktly 

H H ltaji Dihep Singh, of Sailana 
H F Sir Robert Rt id 

I he Hon hie Sir ( harles Alt xandor Soutcr 

The Hon hie Sir Donald Tames Boytl 

The Hon hie T t Col Sir George Ogilvie 

sir Aub^ > rancis Metcalfe 

Sir David George Mitchill 

Sir Eric Charles Mieville 

Sir Hubert Winch Carr 

Sir Mirza Mahomed Ismail 

Rao Bahadur Sir V T Krishnama A chary i 
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Sir Gtotfiey Thomas Hoist Bracken 
1 ho Hon bh Sir Toaeph Milt s ( la> 

Hie Umf of Miraj (Junior) 

Maharaja Sir Prod\ot Kumar Tagoie Biluulur 

Sir Ahviiuhr Bobeitson Murray 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kurina Vi nkata Tteddi Nayudu 

lhe Hon id* Sii Human UforM Maiktnzit 

lilt Hon J»l» Sir Thomas Ahvmdtr Sttwait 

sir ( harks William Aldis Turner 

MajOi Horn i il Sii Dighy Inglis Shuttlewortli 

Honorary Companions (C I E) 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Or Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Ilaji Mohammad All Ba*8 ut Tujjar of Muham 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mlrza All Karam Khan Shuja 1 Nizam, Dy 
Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Lieut Col Partab Jung Bahadur Bana 
Maior Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut Col Gen Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut Richard Beamish 
Lieut Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut Col Bhuban Bikram Rana 
I ieut ( ol Shamshere Bikram Rana 
I lent Col Dumber Shumsht re Thapa 
Lieut Col Madan Man Singh Basniafc 
1 ieut Col Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Lieut Col Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basnlat 
H E Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim al Tliina 
Sh likh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur Chu jul Ch ih, Tao yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
No bum lobe Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
IBs Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat ul-Midk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, m n I 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Ivazi Mariebiman Singh 
MAT Van Manen 
1 T A Trip 
() Teldels 
A Friederich 
\ Champion 

l)r \t ini Philippe \ogel 

Companions (C I E ) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Chllde Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hevrett 

Kao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhlkaji Jatar 

fcazulbhai Visram 

Charles E Buckland 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut Col John Shakeapear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherjl Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

< harks George Palmer 

Lieut Col A B Mlnchlo 

W r Van Someren 

Lieut -Col Sir Frank Pophum Young 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn Meliish Qurdon 
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Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col John Crimmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut -Col Laurence Austin© Waddell 
Mir Ausaf Ali Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony Capt Subadar Major Yasin Khan Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Lieut Col John Cilbborn 

Col Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemhall 

Edward Giles 

Lieut -Col Douglas Donald 

Dr Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

George Huddleston 

Lieut Col Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut -Col Sir Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

William Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut Col Robert Arthur Edward Bonn 
George James Perram 
Lieut Col C W Waddington 
Lieut Col Sir W F T O Connor 
Lionel Trunlnger 
William Harrison Morelan 
Sir Montague de Pomoroy Wobb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major General William Arthur Watson 
Col Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Jolv do 
Lotbiniere 

Sir ThoraaB Robert John Ward 
Major Genl Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek WilliamGeorge Keppel 
Lt -Col Sir David Prain 
Col William John Daniell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Itahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Galt 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Col Henry Thomas Pease 
Col Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj Genl Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarnerl Sundaram Alyar Sivaswaini 
Aiyar 

Field Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird wood 
(Bart ) 

William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Buller Hughes Duller 
Lieut -Col Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul 
Lieut Col Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardlno 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowdeo 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
I Nilarabar Mukharjl 
Rat Bahadur Kali Prasanna Gboih 
1 John Newlands 
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Lieut -Col Henry Parkjn 
Sir Montagu Sherard Dhwes Butler 
Lieut - Col Stuart George Kn ox 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Locbfcel Berkeley Souter 
Dr Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col Frank Goodwin 

Lieut -Col George Frederick Chonevix-Trenoh 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut -Col Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 

Lieut -Col Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col Benjamin Mfilliam Marlow 

Lieut -Col Francis Bevllle Prideaux 

Lieut -Col Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Lieut -Col Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Dlwan Jamiat Rat 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert BlenklnBop 

Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col George Henry Evans 

Col Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev Dr John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Sir Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Lieut -Col EmeBt Douglas Money 

Lieut -Col John Mackenzie 

Lieut Col Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut -Col Lawrence Impev 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 

Lieut -Col Frederick Fenn Elwes 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 

Col Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col Robert Edwara Pemberton Pigott 

Gerald Francis Ke^tinge 

Lieut Coi John Glennie Grelg 

Brig -Genl RET Hogg 

C A Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lieut -Col Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt Col John Lawrence William flrench Mullen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’Aguilar Crooksbank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Ha=>an 
Khan 

Col Reginald O’Brvan lajlor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut -Col Frederic Wflliam Wodehouse 
Lieut Col Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut Col William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant General Sir Edwin H de Vere 
Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 


Hony Lieut -Col Sir Egbert William Layarrt. 

Dunlop 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 

Sir William Foster 

Col G K Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col G 8 Crauford 

Saxdar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole Ankllkar 

Major W L Campbell 

Hony Lieut -Col P R Cadell 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

J R Pearson 

Col R J Bl&ckham 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Frank Charles Daly 

James GargraveCovernton 

Louis E B Co bden -Ramsay 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghnnath Venkaji Sabnls 

Pol William Moles worth 

Leonard Blrley 

Frink Frederick Lyall 

Lt Col Frank Curne Lowls 

Lewis French 

Col Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Altw rt Howard 

Lieut Col E D Wilson Grelg 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lieut Col Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr Ihomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das 

Brevet Col Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 
Lieut -Col Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Snliib/ada Sir Alxlus Sainad Jvlian, of Rampui 
Ctcil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Hajl Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Miikt 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr Zia ud din Ahmed 

Coi Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singb 

Sir David Potrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt Col Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 

lohn Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Major General Robert Charles MacWatt 

George Paris Dick 

Lieut -Col William John Keen 

Capt M W Farewell 

Lieut -Col John Bertram Cunliffe 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 
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Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva Raja Avargal 

Major-Genl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Halley 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

Ihe Hon ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A G J Macll wains 

Col T G Peacocke 

Lieut -Col E J MolliBon 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E W Huddleston 

Lt -Col J W B Merewether 

Lt Col Ambrose Box well 

Lt -Col William Giilitt 

Major G B Power 

Brig -General d'Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major R W Bullard 
1 1 -Col E L Bagshawe 
Charles John Emile Clerlcl 
Lt Col A K Rawlins 
Sir William John Keith 
A J W Kitchln 
W R Gourlay 
W 8 Coutts 

^ol Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H E Lieut Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 

Charles Francis Fitch 

l)r M Y Young 

SirP J Hartpg 

Col (Hony Bng Genl ) H. A Young 

Col J H Dickson 

1 1 -Col W K R Dickson 

Col William Edmund Pve 

Lt Col S M Rice 

(ol V B Stokes 

Major E 8 Gillett 

Commander E C Withers 

Lieut -Col Edmund Waiter 

brands Sylvester Grlmston 

Capt Victor Bayley 

Jonn Dillon Flynn 

Col Shafto Longfleld Craster 

Sidney Robert Hlgnell 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 

Ldward Lister 

1 1 Col David Waters Sutherland 
Mr James Crerar 
t ol Henry Robert Crosth waite 
Hony Lieut Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt Col John An demon 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
1 olonel Ralph Ellis Carr Hall 
Lt -Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Red! 

Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 


Lt -Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lo rimer 
The Hon ble Lt Col Nawab Muhammad Akb&r 
Khan 

Hony Capt Muhi ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur 

Sardar Poo ran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj Gen 
Glrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt - Col 
Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt Col 
Philip Janes Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet Col Francis William Pirrie 
Capt Hubert Mckenzle Salmond 
Lt -Col Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony Lt -Col Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
MoenB 

Lt Col Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Col (Tempy Brig -General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
Joseph Hurbert Owens 
Harry St John Bridger Phllby 
Lieut Col Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 
Lieut Col Cyril Penrose Paige 
Arthur Herbert T e\ 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

Sir James Donald 

'Mr William Wood word Hornell 

Lt -Col Bawa Jiwan 8lngh 

Arthur William Botham 

Col Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt Col William Byam LaDe 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt -Col Henry Smith 

Col Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Lt -Col Roger Lloyd Kennlon 

Lt -Col Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Lieut Col EdwaiJ William Charles Noel 

Lieut -Col J R Darley 

Lieut Col J G Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt Col John Tzat 

Leiut-Col William David Henderson Stevenson 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Ralkes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Sir Josna Ghosal 

Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut Col Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Hyland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gurnam Singh Saudar Bahadur 

Kunwar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwanjl Naviojl Wadia 

Brig -General Robert George Strange 

Brig General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Oaruana 

Col Herbert Austen Smith 
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Lieut Col P A P Bamardo, 1 m.s. 

Sir Arthur Cecil McWatters 

LieuC-Colonel Davis Heron 

Col Edmund Tillotaon Rich 

Roderick Korneli Biernacki 

Hony Brigadier Genoral Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig General A B Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col F W Bagshawe 

Col F E Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -Col Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Col Rollo St John Gillespie 

Col Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut -Col the Lord Belhaven and 8tenton 

Lieut Col George McPherson 

Lieut Col Norman Emil Henry Scott* I M 8 

Col W R J Scroggie, IMS 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Lieut Col Guy Sutton Bocquet 

Lieut -Col Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut Col Wyndhara Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L S Steward O’Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

SirE M Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 

Sir Austin Low 

I ieut Col Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Dlgby Watson 

Lieut Col John Telfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Daney 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Berosford Osmaaton 

Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 

The Rev Dr William Skinner 

Col Herbert Augustus Iggukien 

Major Geneial Richard Stukeley St John 

Lieut Col SSW Paddon 

Lieut -Col Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlo * Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut -Col Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col J 0 Lamont 

Capt Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lieut Col 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Col Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Baaava Prabhu Sir Desai 

Col W W Clemesha, IMS 

Col Napier George Barras Goodfellow 

Col P Francis Chapman 

Lieut Col H J Crossley 

Major General Sir J D Graham 

Col E 0 Alexander 

Col W H Hamilton 

Major General Sir Cuthbert Sprawson 

Lieut Col HO Prescott 

Captain J C Ward 

Temporary Major C F Maopherson 

Lt Co F C C Balfour 

Col P L Bowers 


Sir H A Sams 
H F Forbes 
Col C L Peart 

Hony Brigadier General H De 0 O'Grady 

Hon Brigadier General J R Gausaon 

Major G B Murray 

Sir Purushottaradas Thakurdas 

Iht Hon hie Sir Rol>crt D Bell 

Ral Bahadur Rala Ram 

Lieut Col H C Beadon 

Lt -Col H C Barne9 

H Clayton 

| C Bev in Petman Bar at Law 
F A M H Vincent 
Sir R Clarke 
H H Haines 
R S Hole 

Cursetji Nowroji Wadia 
Sir 1* rddiinin 
Dr D Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Ool Si 1 R A Needham 
Sir T Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 
P P J Wodehonse 
Captain E I M Barrett 
Col P L O’Neil 
Tient Col G G Jolly 
Major A P Manning 
sir Henry Tyler 
Col H W Bowen 
Col J B Keogh 
Col E A Porch 
Col A B Fry 
Col A V W Hope 
Lieut Col L E Gilbert 
Col W D A Keys 
Lieut Col W M Anderson 
Col C de L Christopher 
Major F M Carpendale 
Major A H Chenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L F Nalder 
Lt -Col C G Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R Marrs 
( oIoik 1 G Evans 
lt (ol S H Slater 
Agha Mlrza Muhammad 
Sir E Bonham Carter 
Col T H Howell Jones 
Major G( neral W E Wilson Johnston 
Major W S R May 
( ol W R Dockrill 
It C ol G M O Rorke 
R< 11 Adminl C R Wason 
Rear Admiral C M lokenne 
Lieut f ol J B Hanafln 
Lieut Col M C Raymond 
( iptain W H J Wilkinson — Gullemard 
Lieut Col J B Jameson 
Lieut General S 11 A G Wauchope 
Col Hon Brig General G F White 
Hon Major R W Hlldyard-Marrls 
Hon Lieut Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirrh 
Bahadur 

Col Hon Brig Genera JR M Betham 

Col E R P Boileau 

t ol W L J Carey 

Sir J A Cherry 

Ool H R Cook 

Ool E, Q Hall 
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Lieut -Col D R Hewitt 
Lieut -Col L Hlrecb 
Col C Hodgkinson 
Lieut Col G Howson 
Lieut -Col K M Eirkhope 
Lt Col J H Lawrence Archer 
Lieut Col C N Moberly 
h P Newnham 
sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut Col J W Watson 
Lieut -Col H N Young 
I leut Col E L Mackenzie 
Lieut Col C N Watney 
Ressalder Hony Capt Ehan Sahib birdoi 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan 
Lieut Col George Stuart Douglas 
( ol Charles Edward Edward Collins 
Major Genl Hugh Edward Htrdon 
Major Harold Bt rridge 
Major-Genl M R W Nightingale 
J ho Hon ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir H Moncrieff Smith 
Sir 1> St J Gobble 

Khan Bahadur Plr Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 
S S Ayyangar 
F W Woods 
Lieut Col C A Smith 
R S Troup 
A Brebner 
Sir G Anderson 

Col Rao Bahadur Thakur Su Sadul Singh 

Major-General Sir Harry Christopher r J ytler 

Major General A L Tarver 

General Sir Cyril Norman Macmullen 

Lt Central Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col Harry Dixon Packer 

temporary Lieut -Col John Francis Haawell 

Col Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 

Lieut -Col Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt Col Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut Cot Alexander Frederick Babonau 

Colonel Campbell Coffin 

W C Eenouf 

Sn Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt Col Sir R ilpli Yuiity 

L C S Shuttleworth 

Lt Col C R A Bond 

( M Hutchinson 

Lieut -( ol Sir F H Humphrys 

Major F W Gerrard 

sit R S Pearson 

C T Allen 

0 B La Touche 

Col C E E Francis Kirwan MacquoM 

Capt E J Calveley Hordern 

John Oouiyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

1 leut Col Sir Clendon Turbervllle Daukes 
( ol H L Crosthwait 

•ol t H Payne 

{ ol CEB Steele 

‘ ol E c W Con way- Gordon 

Maj Genl C Hudson 

' ol H Ross 

‘ol D M Watt 

IKbal Muhammad Kha n, Lieut Col 
Mr Michael Eeane 
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Lieut -Colonel PhilipSykes Murphy Burltoa 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sir David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
Sir Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
Lieut -Col Edmund Henry Salt James 
John Tudor Gwynn 
Lieut Col Frederick O’Kinealv 
Lieut Col William Frederick Harvoy 
Honorary-Col Lionel Augustus Grimston 
Major Gtul 8ydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadiba Merwnnji Dalai 
Narayen Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridgos 
Maj Genl Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh MorrlB 
Lieut -Col Henry Warwick Illius 
1 1 Col I rederick I^awrenoo Gore 
Col Alexander Henderson Burn 
Col Charles Harold AmyB Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut -Col Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevet Colonpl Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
^ir James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaaton Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevill 
Major General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Col Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Llout Col Lionel Edward Lang 
tames Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
V rancis Pepya Rennie 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnow Patterson 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
Tohn Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
sir Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson 
Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr Sir Nasarvanjt Hormasji 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morley Stubbs 
Colonel Robert St John Hickman 
Lieut Col Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Leveit Mackenzie Kaye 
Corvton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 
Cyril James Irwin 
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Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut Col the Honourable Piers Waltet Legh 

Harry Tonkinson 


Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Hon ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
Lieut -Co l Andrew Thomas Gage 
Col John Phillip Cameron 
Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut -Col Henry Boss 
Captain Victor Felix Gamble 
Major General Alfred Hooton 
Sir Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdur liaheem 
John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Naoroji Bapooji Saklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hanild 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Harl Singh 
W Alder 
T R. Martin 

Lt -Col Sir R H Chenevlx Trench 
E G B Peel 

The Hon'ble Mr F F Sladen 
A F L Brayne 
C G Barnett 


Lt -Col A Leventon 
Jit -Col C Hunter 
Sir Robert McCarrison 
H E Sir H G Haig 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 


The Hon ble Mr R M Maxwell 
Major D P Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammed Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev G D Bame 
J Evershed 
C A H Townsend 
E W Legh 
J C Ker 


F F Bion 
P S Keelan 

Colonel W M Coldstream 

C W Gwynne 

R B Ewbank 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam ud Din Ahmed 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P G Rogers 

C W Bunn 

R E Gibson 

Col G H Russell 

H B Clayton 

E W P Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Sin gh 

W T M Wright 

Col Sir G R Heame 

MEW Jones 

Major-General R Heard 

U Mojumdar 

P E Percival 

L O Clarke 

K N Knox 

E Coman Smith 

Major G C S Black 

Sir John Ewart 

B Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A W Street 


R B Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A R L Tottenham 
F C Turner 
J A L Swan 
H G Billson 
Colonel C H Bensley 
T G Rutherford 
Lieut -Colonel E C G Maddock 
F Anderson 
H Calvert 
It Col C K Daly 
U Me 

Col the Revd W T Wright 
Rat Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T Rangachariyar 
SirW L Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet Major Sir Hissam ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D B Raghubir Singh 
Lieut Col R P Wilson 
G R Thomas 
H Tireman 
A D Ashdown 
T H Morony 
C W Lloyd Jones 
H A Crouch 
W Gaskell 
D G Harris 

Lieutenant Colonel C A Hingston 

S»r R P Hadow 

Lieut Col Sir W D Smiles 

Lieut Col J A Brett 

Lieut Col H R Lawrence 

A M MacMillan 

Rhan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 

Sir Oscar De Glanville 

K B Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 

J R D Glascott 

Col S H E Nicholas 

Kashinath Shriram Jatar 

G Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E R Foy 

B A Collins 

Sir R R Maconachie 

P Hawkins 

Sir C M King 

H E Sir Herbert Emerson 

Sir P A Kelly 

B S Kisch 

l D Ascoli 

Lieut Col B R Reilly 

H S Crosthwaite 

Lieut -Col R H Bot 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 

P Hide 

F W Sudmersen 
The Rev A E Brown 
Sir Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E H Kealy 

T R S Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir M Irving 

Col K V Kukday 

A H W Bentinck 

H L L Allanson 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai 

W H A Webster 

Rai Bahadur H K. Raha 
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J C B Drake 

Lieut -Col T W Harley 

G Clarke 

Col D G bandeman 
H J Bhabha 
Sardar Mir M A Khan 
A L Coverntoa 
P S Burrell 
Sir H Denning 
W B Brande 
G W Hatch 
C U Wills 
H A Lane 
K H Fra mil 
Col W H Evans 
G E Fawcus 
F Armitage 

Lieut Col A C Tancock 
Col H L Haughton 
Lieut Col H D Marshal 
H D G Law 
R W Hanson 
H R Wilkinson 
Lieut Col J W Cornwal 
R D Anstead 
D Milne 
W Roth 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John H R Fraser 
Lt -Col J C H Leicester 
CWC Carson 
J N Gupta 
G E Soames 
H C Liddell 
A G Edie 

Sir Joseph B G Smith 
D L Drake Brockman 
D M Stewart 
R Littlehailes 
J A Baker 

Lt Col R W Macdonald 
C S Whitworth 
\ B Briggs 

( ol L D * E Lenfestey 
J E Armstrong 
R J Hirst 
L P V Gompertz 
Lieut Col A G Tresidder 
Lt Col A F R Lumby 
P L Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
1 >i wan Bahadur T K Mehta 
A G Clow, ICS 
A H Lloyd, ios 
A T Stoweil 

His Excellency Sir Clarender Go wan, I c s 

Colonel C C Palmer 

J Hezlett ios 

G T Boag ICS 

Lt Col C L Dunn, IMS 

A R Astbury 

J N G Johnsorf, I 0 s 

Col C E T ETSkine 

Major R 0 Chamier 

E H Berthoud, ICS 

R A Horton 

W H Doshi 

Sir G Morgan 

R B Chong 

P W Thomas 


G G Dey 
J G Beazley 
A E Gilliat 
R H Beckett 
T B Copeland 
F G Arnould 
CSC Harrison 


Col C P Gunter 
Prof R Coupland 
W S Hopkyns 

Major General W E C Brad field 

Lt Col L Cook 

Brevet Col G D Franklin 

Lt Col (Hony Col ) R R Will 

Lt Col J Cunningham 

G E C Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 

Dr H G Roberts 

Dr J A Voelcker 

C B Pooley 

T M Lyle 

Lieut Colonel H S Strong 

G Mac worth Young 

H A B Vernon 

J F Dyer 

William Mayes 

( olonel C J Brlerly 

J M D Wrench 

H A R Delves 

N N Gangulee 

Lieut Colonel W G Neale 

Lieut -Colonel L L L Burne 

J R Dain, 108 

F H Fearnley Whittingstall 

Lieut Colonel R E Wright 

Lieut Colonel H H Broome 

J A Madan, IOS 

F W H Smith 

R S Finlow 

W L Scott 

Sir H 1 Holland 

D G Lai 

Lt Col H R N Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 

Major General R W Anthony 

P C Tallents 

l A Hamilton 

C A Bentley 

J Coatman 

P W Marsh 

J G Acheson 

J D V Hodge 

Lt Col A H Palin 

Lt -Col D Pott 

F J Playmen 

T A L S O Connor 

F V Wylie 

Captain H Morland 

J McGlashan 

M Lea 

J Hormasji 

Rai Bahadur Sk Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G N Chetti Garu 

Lt Col R J W Heale 

M. B Cameron 

F A Sathsa 


H E Sir Maurice Garmir Hallett 

J Clague 

Col G W Roes 
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W 8 Jannyavala V N Garu 

T Sloan 

R G Grieve 

8 Walker 

M Webb 

H L Newman 

Major Genl W V Coppinger 

Sir B C Burt 

Lt-Col A F Hamilton 

J L Sale 

W P Roberts 

Lt Col J C More 

S B Teja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 

B B Kesho W Brahma 

K B Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 

Major Genl G Tate 

G Kaula 

F B P Lory 

F C Pavry 

F F B Channer 

Lt Col W J Powell 

B B Simpson 

F H Puckle 

B R Bau 

G R F Tottenham 

E W Perry 

Lt Col H R Dutton 

Lt-Col H H McGann 

Lt -Col J J T MacKnight 

Col (Hon Brig ) C H Haswrll 

C W E Arbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Am 

L Mason 

Lieut Col S P Williams 

R M Statham 

M Ratnaswami 

R T Rusell 

G R Dam 

W Booth Gravely 

The Hon bh Mr E Gordon 

W A Cosgrave 

G F S Collins 

A Cassells 

J A Sweeney 

Rear Admiral H Bo^ es 

Lt Col E E Doyle 

Sir W L Stampi 

R E L Wingate 

1 he Hon bh Lt Lol H Wilber force Bell 

W H Lewis 

Lt Col J R J Tyrrell 

M L Pasricha 

F H Burkitt 

F T Jones 

Lt Col H C Manders 

Major T W Rees 

C F Strickland 

Col G H B Halland 

Bai Bahadur Sir S M Bapna 

G H Spencer 

B N De 

F C Isemonger 

Col I M Macrae 

H Bomford 

B H Williamson 

J Master 

J B Brown 

F W Stewart 

H V Brabant 

H B Uzielli 


J A Dawson 
G A Shillidy 
G T H Hardinge 
Rai Bahadur P € Dutta 
A W W Mackie 
A C Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzuffar Khan 

H R Pate 

A Me Kerrol 

C A Malcolm 

Lt Col F C Shelmerdine 

J A Thorne 

A Monro 

P C Bamford 

Lt Col F C Temple 

Lt Col H C Garbett 

H Shanka Rau 

T A Pope 

Captain H A B Digby Beste 

H B Wetherill 

W S Fraser 

C G Chencvix Trench 

L C Coleman 

Rai Bahadur P C Bose 

Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhat 

U Zaw Pe 

A R Irishman 

Sir Muhammad Yamm Khan 

C C Biswas 

J T Donovan 

H R Gould 

T F Hall 

S T Hollins 

C T Brett 

B C A Lawther 

A C J Bailey 

W N P Jen km 

Satish Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel F itze 

rii< Hon bit Mr IhjiV Kumar Basu 

Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, i o s 

Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfar All Klian, 10 8, 

Harold Graham, I c 8 

Frank Burton Leach, I 0 S 

Lieut Col Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, d s n 

I A 

Harold Argvll Watson, I 0 S 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 

Alfred Ernest Mathias ics 

John Pierson Buckeley, I E 8 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, I o 8 

John William Smyth ios 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

Satyendra Nath Roy, ICS 

Arthur Beatson Reid, ICS 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, IOS 

Lieut Col John Monson, IMS 

Theodore James Tasker, I c s 

Captain William Arthur Williams 

Norman Lindsay Sheldon 

Edward Charles Stuart Baker, 0 B E 

John Carson Nixon, I 0 s 

Lodhi Karim Hyder 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, I c 8 

Major General Neil Charles Bannfttyne 

Alma Latlfl, O B E , I 0 8 

Tom Lister, ios 

The Hon’ble Mr Claude Henry Gidney 
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Thomas Joseph Alexander Ctalg 
Mi Robe rt Daniel Richmond 
Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie* I M D 
Colonel Henry Kobort Baynes lteed, D s o , 
M C , I A 

Ldmund James Rowlandson 

Roland Graham Gordon, i o 8 

John Henry Darwin, I c 8 

Wijor Mithtw John Clarkt 

bain Carter Mould 

curunath Venkatesh Bowoor 

] leut Col Walter Edwin Beazley 

llu Hon bit Mr Hugh Dow, u b 

Khan Bahidur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Husain 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yaliya 

Dhanjibhai Hormusjl Mehta 

Allan Mackod, ICS 

Bam Chandra I 0 s 

Maj Genl William Charles Hughan 1' orator, 
IMS 

su limps Hi id layloi its 

< lxarlcs Lyall Philip, iCb 

( upturn Sir Shu Mohammad Khan 

Ldmund Nicolas Blaudy, ICS 

Nod James ltanghton, i c s 

sir C liar le s Ge i aid 1 k vor 

( olonel John Norman Walker 

I ieut Col Kobort Brosford Seymour Sewed 

Lieut Col Arthur Kenry Eyro Mosso 

Lieut Col Charles lereuce Chichele Plowdon 

b dgar Stuart Itoff ey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 

( ol Divid ScJ ton Johnston 

Harold Riley Koe 

Hugh Georgo Kawlinson 

lohn Gordon Cameron Scott 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai 

llai Bahadur Abmash Chandia Banaiji 

David Keith Cunnison 

l hakor Saheb Shn Madar binhji Vakhatslnhjl 

Lt Col J L K Weir 

h C Gibson 

N N Anklesaria 

W B Brett 

C St Leger Teyen 

(ol R H Anderson 

I H Adam 

II 1 Thomas 

I P M O Callaghan 
J Davidson 

K ir Admn il I ( L Ciabbe 
lit Col J McPherson 
i de Graaif Hunter 
D II C Drake 
\ G Leach 
D B Meek 

it Col H F E Childers 
Lt Col E J D Colvin 
h s Purssell 

I I Col W L Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K J Petigara 
Mr A M Grctn 

Mr J n Duggan 

V J Leech 

H M Shircore 

V b Hands 

H »jor 1 I bl cvcnson 
^ J Katsman 
J A Stewart 


K L B Hamilton 
H J Twynam 
J Prasad 

( ol (Honoi iry Biigulm) G \ Hare 
B N Bau 

I II Greg 

J R 1 Booth 

Mi ( ( ( liitliam 

L H Colson 

lt L Russell 

N Mtzmiurico 

A C Lothian 

lt (ol G 1 Bet ham 

Rai Bahadur Diwan G Nath 

Major W R Hay 

( E b iairweather 

Lt ( ol A D Stewart 

It Col It N Chopra 

Mijorii 1 Lawrence 

K G Mitchell 

\\ D Croft 

Khan Bahadur M N Mehta 
Khan Bihadur Shaikh Wahid uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh Raja oi Sornngar 
Jtana Shri Chhatra balji, Phakoro of 
Kadanah 
M I Bailing 
H ( Green licld 
T W Kelly 

( ol (lionoiary Bdgidhi) B s Scott 
Major Nawab bii Mailed Nawiz khan 

II M Hood 

it N GiUhnst 
b Canning 
Cipt L II Dauglish 
T M B1 nkwood Stuart 
P L Aitchison 
Lt Col I A S Phillips 
J 1 (U Monde 
W Me It u 

Capt A W Ibbotson 
A J Mamwanng 
Major G V B Gillian 
Brevet M ijor H H Johnson 
It Col H H King 
A D Gordon 
L L Morriott 
S H Bigsby 
J Matthai 
V A S btow 
W Boberts 
A F Stuart 
It (ol bir D M In Id 
C P Burton 

Ru Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi 

bardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdai 

R G MeDowall 

Col A J G Bird 

J Tymms 

b J Waller 

M R Richardson 

B C Prance 

L G L Evans 

Mohd baleh Akbar Hydari 

I M Stephens 

K B Mohd Abdul Mumm 

E M Souter 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan bmlia 
Lt Col E S Fhipson 
Lt Col J Powell 
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Lt -Col (Honorary Col A B Beddow 
C G Barber 
Phanindra Nath Mitra 
A D Cromble 
Major H J Bice 
R B Maclachlar 
J G Laithwaito 
C K Davidson 
T C Crawford 

K B Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala 
Dewan Bahadur N A Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
Malek Jorakarkhan Umarkhan, Talukdar of 
Varahi 

C F Waterfall 
J F Mitchell 

Hon Brigadier A H R Dodd 

Hon Brigadier D Ogilvy 

Hon Brigadier H B Tucker 

W W Smart, 1 0 s 

I' W Robertson 

T S Thomson 

R M Macdougall 

P M Kharegat 

Major IJ G Howard 

Col C E Vines 

R Sanderson 

Col A H H Muir 

Capt A G Munderell 

C M Trivedi 

R H Hutchings 

Lieut Co 1 B Higham 

Lieut Col R Knowles 

Lieut Col G Loch 

Capt G F Hall 

R F Mudie 

K Sanjiva Row 

C T Letton 

S N Gupta 

Maharaj Kumar Amarjitsingh of Kapurthala 
Capt W E Maxwell 
R C Bristow 
J Fearfleld 
JAR Grier 

Khan Bahadur lajinuhamulkhan of Badreshi, 
Nowshera 

Col S G S Haughton 
J Bartley 
W W Nind 
C JC Rhodes 

The Hon ble Mr S C Ghosh Maullk 

Colonel (Temp Brig ) Frederick Diekins 

A A McCasdkill Mitchell 

E P Burke 

P T Mansfield 

Lt Col H F W Paterson 

R G Allan 

H A Hyde 

W E G Bender 

S P Varma 

H P V Townend 

Lt Col G W Anderson 

C D Rae 

Lt Col W Ross Stewart 
C C Inglis 
Lt Col M W Wylie 
E A Wraight 
AHA Todd 
Major R S Aspinall 
H JDippie 
A Aikman 
J Cairns 


A A L Flynn 
J W Gordon 
V F Gray 
H W Hogg 

Raja Indarjit Pratap Bahadur bahi, of Tamkohi, 
Gorakhpur 

Rai Bahadur Lain Jai Gopal Puri 
U Kyaw Zan 

Honorary Captain Maharaj Nahar Singhji 
Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar 
Lt Col Hugh Poynton Radley 
The Hon ble Mr Justice Macliraj Bhawam 
bhanker Niyogi 
L M Jenkins 

lhakoi Shri Prathisinhji Takhatsinhji, <>l 
Sudasna 

3fir Gliulam 3Iuhammad Khan 

G K Darling 

R D Dalai 

H C Prior 

1) Glidding 

H F Knight 

W S Brown 

Col R B Butler 

Lt Col L B Grant 

A N J Harrison 

Lt -Col C de M Wtllbornc 

Major A J Raiibtord 

W L C Trench 

Br Col W S Pender 

M S Jayakar 

A I> F Dundas 

D Rcynell 

L H Kirkntsh 

Major t G Prior 

WED Cooper 

Lt Col J J Harper Nelson 

F S Ciump 

l)iwan Bahadur Madura Balasundaram Nayudu 
Naivab Khusru Jung 
1 Quayle 

The H 011 bit Kluin Bahadur Maulvi Vzizul Haqui 
C L Corliekl 
R C \ & Hobart 
F L Bra^ne 
H H C raw 
H K Kirpalani 

Col (Tern Biig)A L M 3Iolesworth 

Col (Tern Brig ) J de L Conry 

Lt Col R Piinu 

Lt Col R C F behomberg 

O M Martin 

H G Dennehy 

A C Davies 

C D Deshmukh 

C G Freko 

C E Jones 

Captain C H Corser 

Lt Col R E Flowerdew 

T C Orgill 

CEL Gilbert 

D Penman 

Raja Bircndra Bikram Singh 
A H Layard 
A C Woodhouse 

Rao Bahadur T b Venkataraman 
H L O Garrett 
J Monteath 
G C Ramsay 
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The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted on Jan 1, 1878 
and lor a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It 
consists of the Queen, the Queen Mother with 
some Royal Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have bold 
conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in Jewels within an ova 1 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white Designation, the letters C I 

Sovereign of the Order 
THE KING EMPEROR OF TNDIA 
Ladies of the Order (C I ) 

Her Mij< nty 1 he Qut < n 
Hu Mtjistv Qiuui Miry 
H R H tin Runciss Ito\al 
HliH the Pi mu sb Louist Dudley ot Vigvll 
11 it H tin Princess Ik at ri< 1 
H H 1 ‘iiui c ss Hi 1 < m \ 11 toua 
if H Print ( ss Mint louist 
H M 1 lit Qui t u ot Noiv\ ty 
H M Qui 1 11 Mil 11 of Rounutnw 
M irv Li irom ss lvinloss 
H H Mali uam S iliib (. hiiniia Bui Gui kwar 
Lud\ (itoigt Hiinilton 
Maigurtt Dowtgu liaiomss •Vniptlnll 
Miry Lai oil ni l)ov\ lger Count 1 ss oi Minto 
l idy Victotn Patrn la Helena R misty 
Margaret Etruine Htnnali Maithiontss of 
Ci ewe 

lu lines ( hulottt \i tounti ss Chilinsioitl 
Mine AdtlaitU Muthiont ss ot W lllmgdon 
Doiothy Lvtlyn Vu^iistu, Viseounti ss Halit i\ 
Pauu 1 1 ( ouutt ss of I y tton 
H H S11 PtdmanihhL Snmi V mein Dhirina 
Vardhim Raja Rtjt swiri Miluimi bitu 
Likslirm Bii Mtlniani Rtgent of liavaneoit 
Mai-Urct h\d\n Visounttss Lost hen 
leunnette Hope, Lad\ Birdwootl 
1 ady Ali Shah 

H H the Mahar 1111 Bluthnji S 11 Ajab iv mwaiji 
Sthcb of Bikaner 
1 ady Bcitrix laylour btanh v 
1 >01 een Maud Marthioncss ot I mlithgow 

Distinctive Badges — An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distmetive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of 4 Diwan Bahadur , * Sardar Bahadur , 
Khan Bahadur 'Rai Bahadur ’, * Rao Baha 
dur ', ‘ Khan Sahib , ‘ Rai Sahib ' and Rao 

Sahib' Subsequently the following regula 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a flve-pointe<f star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half In width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 


the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles’ 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed In the case of the 
badge itself When the miniatures are worn In 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed Immediately after the Kaiser 1 Hind 
I Medal 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal — This 
medal was Instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published In Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII and on the reverse a laurel wreath enoircl 
ing the words For Distinguished Servioe The 
medal, 1| inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1| in wide, with 
blue edges | in wide This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India 

Indian Order of Merit — This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H E I Co in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of servioe or good conduct 
j It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
'conduct in the field On the advanceini nf 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
| to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
In the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
hie death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, lg in in diameter, 
having I 11 the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold The Second 0las4 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold , and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark blue ribbon 1^ In 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class 

Order of British India —This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for Ion g and faithful service in the Indian \rmy 
Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold eight pointed 
radiated star 1$ in in diameter The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
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for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
& in in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
onoe blue, now red, Is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Seoond Class is 1 j t 5 in in 
diameter with dark blue enamelled centre 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend 
er Is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse is plain in both classes The First Class 
Carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Seoond the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal —This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order Btates “ a non-com 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 


Service and Good Conduct medal" but On 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M S medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease On the obverse Is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar i Hind On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious servioe Within the palm wreath 
is the word India The medal, lg in in diameter, 
1 b suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in wide The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust, in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDVB or GEORGIYS 


THE KAISAR-MIIND MEDAL 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1901,1912 and in 1 938— being as 
follows. — “Wheieas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Os in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
Borne mark of Our Roval favour Now lor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration " The decoration is styled 
“ The Kaisar-i-Hlnd Medal for Public Ser 
vice in India " and consists of three classes 
The Medal Is an oval shaped Badge or Deco 
raiton — In gold for the First Class, silver for the 
Seoond Class and in bronze for the Third Class — 
with the Royal Cypher on one side and on the 
reverse the words “ Kaisar-i Hind for Public 
Service io India", it is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon 

Recipients of the 1st Class 

Abdul Qaiyum Khan Bbadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, koie, m l a 
A bdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Ad van 1, M. S 

Aivai, Mrs Parvati Ammal Chandra Bokhara 
Ajalgarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharaniof 
Kamal Kunwar 

Akalkot, brimati larabai Ram Sulieb Bhonslt, 
Rani Regent of 

Alexander, A L 

Allen, The Revd J H 

Allyn, Dr (Miss) Jessie Matilda, m d 

Aloy#a, Rev Mother Mary 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 

Amar Nath 

Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I R 
Anderson, The Rev H 
Anstice, P N , Mrs Sttnt 
Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 


Ashton, Dr R J 

Bagla, Run ni was 

Baird Smith, J R 

Balfour. Dr Ida 

Ball Mrs B 

Bandora walla, N M 

Banks, Mrs A E 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barber, Rev L 

Bardsley, Deaconess J B 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M D 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 

Bawden, Rev b D 

Beadon, Mrs Mary O’Brien 

Beals, Dr L H 

Bear, Mrs Georgiana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Beckett, Miss G 

Bell, Lt Col Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A M 
Benson, Lady 

Bentley Dr Charles Albert 
Bi ttciidgi , Mis_b H 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain lt 11 M 

Bhore, Lady M W 

Bikanei, Maharaja of 

Bilhnioria, Rustomji Roman) i 

Bmgley Major-General blr Alfred 

Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell 

Blrkmyre, Lady A 

Bisset, Miss M R 

Blackwell Mrs M F 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 

Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Bonne tta, The Very Rev M E 

Booth Tucker, Frederick St George de Lautoui 

Bos inquit bir O V 

Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna 

Bott Lieut -Col R H 

Bradbury Iht Rtv Arthur Lyle 

Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur U N 

Bramlev, Percy Brooke 

Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarez 

Brayne, Mrs I G 

Broadway, Alexander 

Brown, Dr Mies E 

Brown, Rev A E 

Brown* Rev W E W 
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Burge, Mrs B M I 

B run ton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev John 

Bull, Henrv Martin 

Bunbury, Evelyn James 

Burn, Sir Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 

Burton, Misg A I 

Busher, It 0 

Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr 0 0 
Calnan, Dents 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 

Campbell, Dr Miss S 

Campion, John Montrlou 

Carleton, Dr (Miss) Jessie, m d 

Garleton, Marcus Bradford 

Carlyle Lady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carstain The Rev G 

Carter Edward Clark 

Casscls Mrs Sylvia 

Castor, Lieut Col R H 

Chand , Sakhl Ral Bahadur 

(. hand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 

Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M R Ry PSA 

Chapman R A J{ 

Chatterton, The Rt Rev Eyre D D 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton Mrs L 
Chattiyar, M C S 

Chaudhurl, Raja BxhadurSarat Chandra Fay 

Chetty Dewan Bihadur Sir K P Puttanna 

Chitnavis Sir Shankar Madho 

Chitty Mrs Audrey 

Chute, Mrs P S 

Coldstream William 

Comley, Mtb Alice 

Commissariat (Miss)Sherln Hormuzshaw 
Copeland Iheodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett Capt T E (Retd ) 

Cotesworth, Mrs B 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Cox, R J H , Esq 

Crawford Francis Colomb 

Creighton Deaconess Beatrice 

Crosthwaite, The Rev 0 A 

Crouch, H N 

Cullen, Mrs E J 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das Sri Gadadhar RamanuJ 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Das Mrs Rajkumaii 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev Can A W 

Davies, Mrs Edwin 

Davis, Caleb 

Davis, The Rev C 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Davison, Miss Mary 

Davys, Mrs 

Dawson, Brevet Colonel Charles Hutton 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant Colonel Alain C Joly 

Deodhar, G K 

Desika Achariyar D B 3lr T 

Devi, Maharani Parbati 

Dewas (Junior), H H the Maharaja of 


Dhur Htr Highness the Maharani Sahtba 
I uxmibai Puar of 
Dobson » Mrs Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E I 
Douglas Dr E 
Drysdak , Rev J A 
DuBern, Amedoe George 
DuBcrn, Jules Emile 
Duggan Mrs Jt enabai 
Dun< in bisttr K A 
Diumh lift* Mis I> 

Dyson Colonel Thomas Edwards 

Earle Sir Archdale 

Edgley, N G A 

Edna Lady Gowan 

Els I* Mrs King 

Ernest, Dr A L 

Evans, The Rev J C 

balkiner Miss C 

bargetson Father A 

barrer, MissE M 

batima SJdlka, Begum Saheba 

Ferard.Mrs Ida Margaret 

bosbrooke, Mrs M E A 

b ranees, Sister Dorothy 

Francis Fdward Belcliam 

Franklin, Miss H M 

b rmodt Molier C F 

Gedg< MissE 

Ghosul Sii Josna 

Gibson, Mrs M E 

Gilmore, The Rev David Chandle 

Glazebrook, N S 

GIc nn, Henry James Heamey 

Goheen, Mr R II H 

Gonzaga, Rev Mother 

Gordon, The Rev D R 

Goschon, Viscountess 

Gould Miss Hilda 

Graham, Miss A S 

Graham, Miss D I 

<»i ihun, The V< ry Rev Tolin Anderson 

Gi ittan , Colonel Henry William 

Gia\ Major T E 

Gretnfleld, Miss C R 

Gregory Brotln r 

Gridin, Miss E 

Guh 1 B K 

Guilford Tiie Rev E (with gold bar) 

Gayer, H C 

Gwyther, Lieut - Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 

Hiig, I ldy 

Hall Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton Lieut Col Robert Edward Archil aid 

Hankin E H 

Hanson The Rev O 

Harper Dr R 

Hart Miss Louisa licit na (also Gold bar) 

Harvest, Lieut -CoJone 1 Herbert de Vero 

Harvey Miss R 

Hatch Miss Sarah Isabel 

Haughton, S G S 

Hawker Miss A M 

Heald, Lady Edith 

Helc n J , Mrs Tasker 

H< len Lady Macpheison 

Henrietta, Mother 

Hey, Miss D C deLa 

Hibberd, Miss T F 

Hlekinbotham The Rev J H 

Higginbotham, 8 
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Hildesley, The Rev Altred Herbert 
Hill, Miss Norah 
Hodgson, Edward Marten 
Hodgson (Mias) F A 
Hoeck, Rev Father L V 
Hogan W J Alexander 
Holderneas, Sir Thomas Wiliam 
Holland, H T (also bar) 

Holliday, Mrs E M 

Holmes, Major J A H 

Hood, H H 

Hope, Mrs L M 

Hopkins Mrs Jessie 

Hormusji ,Dr S C 

Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte, M D 

Howard Mrs Gabrielle Louise Caroline 

Hoyland,Jobn Somerwell 

Hudson, Sister LEM 

Hume, The Rev R A 

Hunan, Mr W 

Husband, Lieut Col Tames 

Hutchinson, Lieut CoL William Gordon 

Hutchinson Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 

Hutchison, J 

Hutwa Ihe Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 

Hydari Mrs Amina 

Inglis, Mrs Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Waer 

Irving Lady 

Isabelle, 1) , Mrs Norman Walker 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C S 
Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia 
Jackson, L idy Kathleen Anna Dorothy 
Jackson, Rev James Chadwick 
Tames, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamkt Rai, Diwan Bahadur 
Janklbai 

Janvier, Rev CAR 

Jasaawala, J S 

Jehangir,Mrs Oowasji 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Cowasji 

Terwood Miss H D 

Jones I 1 

Tosephinc, Sister (Bombay ) 

Joyce Luly Keawc 

Kamribai Shri Ram Sabeba o Jasdan 
Kaye, G R 
Keane, Miss H 

Kennedy, The Right Rev K W S 

Kerr, Rev George McGlashan 

Keyes, Lady E B 

Khan, Ivhan Bahadur Kuli 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 

King, Mrs D 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 

Krishnamachari, Lady Rangammal 

Kuer, Sninati Phulpati 

KugeTberg, Dr C F. 

Lamb Sir Richard Amphietfe 
Lant, The R,ov W E 
Lee, Mrs 
Lee Ah Yain 
Lewis, The Rev E H 
Lindsay, Sir D Arcy 
Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Littlewood, Miss G E 
Longmire, Miss Mary 
Loubtere Rev Father E F A 
Lovett, Sir Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 


Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William 

Steele 

MacLean, Rev J H 
Macnaghten, Mr 1< M 
Macwatt, Major General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patinkar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malv), Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneckrhand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith Mr Francis St George 
Marar K W P 
Marwood, Sidney Lionel 
Mary of St Pauls, Re\ Mother 
Matthews, Rev Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry Colonel James 
McCullough Miss Rosa Adaline 
Mcdougall, Miss E 

McFayden, The Rev Josepli Ferguson, l) p 

McKenzie, Mrs A F 

McKenzie, The Rev J R 

McNeel The Rev John 

McReddie, Miss J A 

Mehta, Dr D H 

Mehta, Mrs Ira\ati 

Meiklejohn, MissW J 

Meston Rev W 

Millar, Lt Col G MacGregor 
Millard, Walter Samuel 
Mlnto, Dowager, Countess of C l 
Mohamed Ayoob alias U Shwc Yun 
Monahan Mrs Ida 
Monahan, Ihe Rc\ C H 
Monahan, Mrs Olive 
Moolgaokar, Dr 8 R 
Morgan, George 
Morrison, F E 

Muazzim Hussain Muhammad Farokli 

Mud liar, S C 

Muir, Rev E (also bar ) 

Muir Mackenzie Lady Iherese 
Muir, Mrs G H M 
Mulye V Krislmarao 
Muiph\ JheRov Mother Xavier 
Nirunan, Dr Sir Ttmulji llliikiji 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Ram Shi\ 
Kunwir Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr Earnest 
Nisbet, John 

Norman Walker, Mrs D I 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev E S 
Oakley F H 

O Byrne, Gerald John Fvangelist 
O Donnell, Doctor J D 
0 Donnel, Dr Thomas Joseph 
Oh Maung Ba (oitos) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot W illiam 
O Meara, Lt Col Eugene John 
Page, Lady M 
Parakh, Dr N N 

Paranjpye, Dr Raghunath Parshottam 
Paimanand, Ram Krishna Narayan 
Parukutti Netyar Ammal, V K 
Paterson, Miss M M 
Pauline, Lady Griffith 
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Pears, S D 

Pelly, The Rev A C 

Pennell, Mrs A M 

Perfumi, The Rev L C 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasjl Jamshedji 

Phelps, Edwin Ashby 

Pickford, Allred Donald 

Plggot, Miss R 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev G 
Plamonden, Rev Mother S C 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr Kate 
Posnett, Rev C W 
Poynder Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W C 
Ramamurti Pantulu Gam Rao Sahib 
Ramanuja Achanyar, D B V K A 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M R Ry T S A 
Ramchandrarao Pantulu, I) B 
Ramsaj, Di G C 

Ray, Rao Jogondra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reed, Miss M 

Rees, O M 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R N 

Reynolds Leonard William 

Richmond, Thomas 

Rivington, The Rev Canon, 0 s 

Roberta Dr EL G 

Roberts, Lt Col Sir James R< id 

Robson, Dr Robert George 

Rost, Lt -Col Ernest Reinhold 

Row, Dr Raghayendra 

Roy Rai Bahadur Harendra Lai 

Ruddle, MrB M I 

Ruth, Mr 4 * Young 

Sackett, The Revd F C 

Samthar Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao, Mrs Padma Bai 

Sarabhal Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev G W 

Schofield Miss M T 

Schucren.Rev lather T T Vander 

Schuyler Mrs Elsie Harris 

Scott Doctor A 

Scott, Mary H Harriot 

Scott, Rev Dr H R 

Scott Rev W 

Scudder Rev Dr Lewis Rousseau 

Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell The Rev Canon Edward 

Sellos, Rev Father Auguste 

Semple, Lieut -Colonel Sir David 

Seshagir Rao Pantulu, D B D 

Shah Nawaz, Begum 

Sharp, Sir Henry 

Sharpe, Rev E B 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Sheard, E 

Sheppard, Mre .Adeline B 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Sherratt, The Re% W 
Shillidy, The Rev John 
8hore, Lieut -Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Lieut Col C A G 
Shroff, 8 P 
Sifton, Lady 

Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 


Singh, Munehi Ajit 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsb 

Skinner, The Rev Dr William 

Skrefaiud, The Rev Larsorsen 

Smith, Miss A C 

Smith, Lieut Colonel Henry 

Smith, S 

Solomon, Captain W E 
Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar) 

Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr A 

Spence Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

St Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stait, Dr Mrs 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Starr, Mrs L A (with bar; 

Steed, Mrs La 11a 

Stephens The Rev E C 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne 

Stokes, Dr William 

Stokes, Lady A H 

Stratford, Miss L M 

Strock, The Rev John Roy 

Strutton, H II 

Stuart, Miss E G 

Stursberg The Rev O H 

Suhrawardy Dr Hassan 

Sullivan, Rev Mother Mary Columba 

Sutherland, Rev W S 

Sykes, Lady I 

Symons, Mrs M L 

Talati, Edalji Dorabjl 

Tamlon, Lala Ishir Das 

Taylor, The Rev George Pritchard 

Taylor Dr Herbert F Lechmere 

Tcichmann, G O 

Tha U Shwe 

Thakral, Lala Mul Chand 

Tha par, Miss Prcmvnti 

Thomas, The Rev 

Thompson, Miss E 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall Christian 

Todd, Mrs B G 

Todhunter, Lady Alice 

Tonkinson, Mrs E 

Tucker Lieut CoL William Hancock 

Tunstall, Mrs L G 

Tweddle, Miss B M 

Tydeman, E 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev Cecil Earle (with gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell, Lieut -Col Jasper Robert Joly 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan Lieut Colonel Joseph Charles Staslke 

Venkataratnam Nayudu, D B , Sir Raghupatl 

Vernon, Mrs Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt Col E A (also bar ) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Wanless Mr W J 

Ward, Lieut-Col Ellacott Leamon 

Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Watt, Rev J 

Weak, The Revd H H 

Webb, Miss M V (also gold bar ) 

Weir, Mrs Thyra 

Westcotfc, The lit Bev Dr Foss 

Whlpham, Miss F 
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Whitehead, Mrs J, 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E H 
Whitley, lit Hon John Henry 
Wilkinson Lieut -Colonel Edmond 
Willingdon, The Countess of 
Wilson Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Woodard Miss A 

Wright Lady B 

Vounghusband, Arthur Delaval 

Vounghusband, Lieut -Col Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham 
mad 

Abdul Ghant 
Abdul Kadlr 
Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdul SattarHaji Suleman Naviwala 
Abdur Kazzak Khan, Subadar 
Abram, Miss M E 
Abul Hussain 
Achariyar, C R V 

Agha Mohamed Khalil Bln Mohamed Karim 

Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur 

Alamelumangithayarammal Kalihasti 

Albuquergue, Miss M C 

Alexander, Miss J 

Alexander, Mrs S 

Alfred, Miss A 

All Shabaah Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs M O 
Allen, Miss Maud 
AlhnHon Miss C B 
Amar Nath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
Amelia, Rev Mother 
Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anestesie Sister 
Anstie-Smith, Rev G 
Antia, Jam8hedji Merwanjl 
Antia, J D 
Appaswami, Mrs S E 
Arndt, Mrs Phylis EVelvn 
Askwith, The Revd F N 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs Ada 
Augusta, Sister Jeane 
Augustin, The Rev Father 
Aung, Mrs Hla 

Av argil M R Rv T Krishna Menon 
Avargal, MRRy Tanjort Ekambaram Pillai 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 

Ba, San 

Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly 

Baird, San Ba Miss E E 

Baker Miss P A 

Baker Honorary Major Thomas 

Bala Krishna Shetty, M R Ry A 

Balbhadra Daas Mirhoutra 

Ball, Mis? Marguerite Dorothy 

Ballantlne, W J H 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 

Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs Edith Martha 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Bllssett 

Barkali AH, Blaulvi 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 


Barnes, Mrs A M 
Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs Melalne 
Barton, Miss E G 
Barton Mrs Sybil 
Batra, G L 
Baw, U San 
Bazzlley, Miss M 
Bead on, Dr M O’Brien 
Beaumont, T C 
Beddy, Miss L 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Farldun 
Benjamin Joseph 
Bennett, The Rev J G 
Berry, Miss H M 
Bertie, Albert Clifford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bhanot, Mrg E 
Bhaidwaj Pandit D S 
Bhafcia, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs Janki Bai 
Bitova, B R Klim Bahadur 
Bhlde Raojl Janardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
Bibhu Bala Mrs Bakshi 
Bidikar, Shankar Vlthal 
Bigge Mrs Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lai 
Binns, Miss H C 
Bird, Mrs D M 
Birj Behari Lai 

Blrla Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 

Birney, Mrs S D 
BIsheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S 

Blackh&m, Colonel Robert games 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood John Ross 
Blair, Mrs S M 
Blair, The Rev J C 
Bl( akh y, Mrs Alice 
Blenklnsop, Edward Robert Kave 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth Miss M iry W irlmrton (also bar) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar) 

Bose, Mrs Sharnolota 
Bosf Vivi in 
Botting, W E 
Bowen Griffith 
Brahraachari B B 
Brahuspathy, Dr R 
Brander, Mrs Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner Lt Col Arthur Grant 

Brentnall Miss Nina Tillotson 

Bridget Mother Mary 

Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 

Brough, The Rev Anthony Watson 

Brown, Mrs Jean 

Browne Mrs E K 

Buck, Mr H C 

Buck Mrs M 

Buckland Mrs K L 

Buckley, The Revd A W 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also Bar ) 

Bucknall, Mrs Mary 

Buell, T 

Bullard, Miss E G 
Bunston, Sister I 
Bunter, J P 
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Burrows, Mrs Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudlelgh 
Burton, Miss 
Burton, Mrs D 
Butt Miss L 

Cain, Mrs Sarab (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mrs M 
Callaghan ,H W 
Caraa, I>r Miss Fri any 
Campbell, Miss Geitrude Jane 
Campbell Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell Miss Mary Jam 
( ampbell Th( Rev Thomas V intuit 
Carmichael, Miss Amj Wilson 

< irdow, Ih< Rtv Louis 
Carey, Miss B B 

Carr, Mins Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

( ise, The Revd B C 

C i&hmore The Revd T H 

Cass' is, Mrs Laura Mary Eli/ ibitli 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landalo 

Cecilia, Sister F mule 

Chakrabarti, H K 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendia Nath 
( hakravarti, Mr G K 
( halmars, T 

Chamberlain, Tilt Rev William Isaac 

Chandler, Hit Rev John Scudder 

Chatterjee, Mrs Onila B ila 

t hatterj i, Anadi N ath 

C ht tty, Mrs A A 

Chirag Din, Seth 

Chitale, Gam sli Ki lslma 

Chogmal, Karnldhan 

Claucey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

( lark, Miss M 

Clarke, Miss 1 lora 

< laypole, Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Hemy 
Cleur, A i 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
1 mki A B 
Coelho V A 
iodlio, Mis M C 

< ollins, Mrs 1 G L 

< olhs Miss Hi len Annie 
Colyer, Mrs 

Connor, W A 
toombea, Joslah Waters 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 

< on per JLhcRtv Robert Hawking 

< ope, Rev Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 

bttle, Mrs Adela (also bar) 

'butts, J E 
ov entry, H R 
’ox, Mrs E 

oxon, Stanley William 
mix Miss Zoo de la 
rozier.Dr J 

uinmmg, James William Nicol( ilso Bar) 

ummings, The Rev John Ernes 

uinruddin K S 

utting, Rev William 

'abreu, Miss P 

«< osta. Miss Zllla Edith 

adabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 


DaGama, Accacio 

D Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalip Singh Kanwarahl 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J 
Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev George James 
Das, Nlranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev Andrew Plabhu 
Dass, Malik Nuralu 

Dastoor P S 

Datta Dr Dina Nath Pritha 

Davare, Miss Anandibah 

Davidson, Captain D J 

Davies, Miss Harriet 

Davis, Miss B E 

Davis Miss M K 

Dims, H P W 

Dawson, Alexander 1 honias 

Dawson, Mrs Charles Hutton 

D Costa Jlicltiv 1 (tin i John 1'iuntib 

Deane Georgt Archibald 

Deane Mrs M 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 

De Penning, Capt H t 

Derasan, D P 

Desmond J 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 

Dew, Lady 

DeWaehter, Father Francis Xavkr (also Bur) 
Devres, Lieut -Colonel Irederiek Joseph 
Dexter, T 

D han pat Rai, Rai Sahib 

Dharm Chand Lala 

Dickenson Miss Ida 

Dilshad Btgum 

Dockrcll, Major Morgan 

l)oren Miss A B V 

Dotiwala, K B Morwanji Coovcrji 

Drake, Miss Joan 

Drummond, Rev C C 

Drysdale, Mrs Christiana Mary 

Dube, Bhagwati Charan 

Dun, Mias L E 1 

Duncan, Mrs B M 

Dunk, Mrs M R 

Dmrjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 

Dutta, Mehta Hamam 

Dwane Mrs Mary 

Euglesome George 

EaBtley, Mrs Esme 

Edgell, Lieut -Colonel Edward Arnold 

Edie, Mrs M L 

Edward R 

Edwards, Miss C M 

Elliot, Mrs I B 

Elmos, Miss 1 S 

Elwes, Mrs A 

Emily, Sister Edith 

Ennis, Miss E J 

Esch, Dr C D 

Evans, The Rev John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss L 
Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
Faridoonji, Mrs Hilla 
Farnre, Mrs K 
Faul, Sister L 

lawcett, BIrs Gertrude Mary 
*azal Elahi,Mn R. S 
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Fernandes, L. P 
Fernandez, A P 

F french, Lieut -Colonel Thomas 

Fielding, Miss H, M 

Firth, Mrs G B M 

*lsk, MissE B 

Fitzgerald, Mr E H 

Flanders, Mrs H 

Fl&shman Thomas Charles 

Ilemina, Sister Mary 

Flint, Dr E 

fcoglleni, Rev J P 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 

Forman, The Rev Henry 

Forrester, G 

Foster, Captain P 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Sister Jane (also Bar ) 

Francis, W 
Franklin, Miss M E 
Franklin, Miss M H 
Fraser Robert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr J E 
Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dut 

Gajjar, Mrs Shlvagauri 

Galbraith, Mrs Mary Flora neo 

Gandby, Mr Pestonjl Jamsetji 

Garbett, Mrs J 

Garthwaite, Liston 

Gaskell, W 

Gas 8, Rev 4 

Gateley Thomas Joseph 

Gauld, Miss J 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 

Ohose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 

Ghose, Babu J N 

Ghose, S K 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Glffard, Mrs Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R J 

Glanville, Mias R E (also Bar) 

Gmeiner, Miss L 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs 

Gopalaswaml Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur 
Gordon, Miss E A 
Gorman, Patrick James 
Gosain, Parmanand Ramchand 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut -Colonel John Weymiss 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev John 

Grant, Dr Lilian Wemyss (also Bar) 

Gray, Mrs Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr A L 
Greenwood, D A 
Greg, L H 

Griessen, Albert Rdward Pierre 
Gulllford, The Rev Henry 
Gumblev, Mr Douglas 
Gune Trlmbak Raghunath 
Gyi, U Maung 
Haaf, Rev G R 
Hadji, Dr D A 


Hadow, Rev Frank Burness 

Haiyatl Malik 

Hanrahan W G 

Harding, Miss C 

Harper, The Rev A E 

Hams, Miss A M 

Harris, Miss A R 

Harris, Dr B 

Harris, Miss S 

Harrison, Mrs M F 

Harrison, Robert Tullls 

Hartley, Mrs P 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 

Harvey, The Rev A J 

Hatch, The Rev W J 

Haworth, J ieut Col Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss L 

Haves, Miss Mary Lavmia 

Hayes, Captain P 

Hayness A G 

Hedinger, Charles George 

Hendricks W E 

Henry, Sister E 

Hickman, Mrs Agnes 

Hicks, Rev G E 

Higginbottom, Mrs E C 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 

Hill, Eliott 

llodge, Rev J Z 

Hoff Sister W J K 

Hoffman The Rev Father John, ^ r 

Hogg, Miss J 

Hogg, Harry William 

Hogg, Miss B K 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth Miss E J 
Holland, H T 

Holliday Miss Eileen Mabel (also Bar) 

Hollingberry, Mrs P 

Hollway, Miss E B 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, R 

Homer Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hooton, Miss R 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Kopkyns, Mrs E 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theod( re 
Htin Kyaw, Mum: 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes Miss Llzbetb Bell 

Hunt Major E H 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

Husain, Saiyid M 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Ibrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 

Ihsan Aii 

Iliff, A D 

Inglis,Mrs Ellen 

Ireland, The Rev W F 

Irvine, B A 

Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs Emma 
Jackson Mrs E 
Jaljee Bai (Mrs Petit) 

James, Mrs Rewati 

J amna Prasad 

Janaki Miss Muliyil 

Jervis Mrs Edith 

Jesson, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, 

Jlvanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesb Venkatesb 
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John, Rev Brother 
JohnBton Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs V R B 
Jones, Rev D E 
Jones, The Rev John Peter 
Jones, The Rev Robert 
JoneB The Rev John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs A V 
Jone% Miss Margaret Gray 
Joshee, D L 
Joshi, Rai Bahadur K D 
Tosh I, Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, La la 
Joti Ram 
Toyoe, Mrs E L 
Judah, Mrs S S 
Judd, C R 
Judhah, The Rev E 
Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad Mrs 
Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 
Kalubava Azam Kesarkahn 
Kanga Mrs D 
Kanoo Yasuf 
K a pad la, M K 
Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Karanjla, Mr B N 
Karve, Dhondo Kesha y 
Kelavkar, Miss Krlshnibai 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V N,lheRev 
Kenyon, Mrs D 
Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 

Khan, Hon Lteut-Nawab Jarashed All 
Khan Mrs K M 
Khan, Mrs Grade 
Kharshedii Miss 8 N 
Khudabakhsh, Kazi 
Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath 
King, Rev Dr R A 
King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar Lakshman Kashlnath (also Bar) 
Kitchin, The Revd J 
Kitchln, Mrs M 
Klein, C H 
Knight, H W 

Knollys, Lieut -Col Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, .Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S P 
Kreyer, Lieut -Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krlshnaswaml Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A 
Krishna swami Chetty, M R Ry C V 
Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs C 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah (also Bar) 

Knmaran, P L 
Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lamb, Dr J 
Lambourn, G. E, 

Lang, John 


Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lank ester, Dr Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J L 

Latil, Begum 
Lauders, Miss V 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 

Laxton Miss K E 
Lazarus, Miss H M 

Lear, A M 

I ec, Miss B 

Lethbridge Mrs t 1 L 
Levi Miss S E 
Lilawati, Miss 
Linfortli, Miss I 
Little, Mr M 

Lloyd, Miss Elizabeth (also Bar) 

Lloyd, Mrs E M 
Lloyd, Mrs V M 
Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhakhlr Muhi ud Din Kh m 

Longhurst Miss H G 

Lorimer, Mrs P 

Lovrain, Rev J H 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 

Luce, MisB L E 

Luce, Mrs Tu Tee 

Luck Miss Florence Ada 

T uders Miss V 

Lunazzi, The Rev i ather 

Lund George 

Lundin, Sister M I 

MacAlister, The Rev G 

MacArthur, Miss V E 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 

MacJbarfane, Mrs E M 

Maclarlane, Miss E M 

Mackay, Rev J 8 

Mackay, Mrs S M 

MacKellar, Dr Margaret 

MacKenna Lady Esther Florence 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

MacKinnon, MIbs Grace 

Macknee, H C 

Macleod, Lieut -Colonel John Norman 

MacMarquis, J 
MacNaix, Mrs M 

Macpbail, Miss Alexandria Matilda (also Bar) 

| Macpbail, The Rev James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev Alexander 
Madan, Mr Rustam )i Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Ralph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary 
Madeley, Mrs E M, 

Mahommed Allan ur Khan 
Malden, J W 
Mankar K S 
Manubai Bapat, Mrs 
Manwaring, Miss A E 
M&racan, Esmall Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs Arabai Ardashir 
Marler, The Rev Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W J 
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Martin, Miss A P 
Maty, Mother A 
Mary of St Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phirozshah Jthangir j P 
Maaani, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias, P F 
Maung Maung U 
McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen Olivor Hill 
McDonald, Jos< ph James 
McEiderry, Miss S L 
McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcllwrick, Leslie 
Mckee, Rev William John 
McKenzie, Miss Alllce Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr Elizabeth, m d 
McNeil, Miss W H 
MbRobbie* Miss S L 
Mead, Rev Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev l ather E 
ehta, Mrs Homia, m b e 
ehta, Khan Saheb M N 
Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 
Menesse, N II 
Meyer, E 

Middleton Ste wart, Mis D 

Mill, Miss C R 

Minniken, Mrs V W 

Mir Muhamm id Hus mi 

Mirikar, Narayanrao Yoshwaut 

Misra, Miss Sundrl Singh 

Mitcheson, MIsb 

Mitra, Mrs Dora 

Modi, D N 

Mody, S R 

Mohammed Milan 

Mon, U 

Moore, Dr Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother X 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa lruslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse Rev HAD 
Mordecai, T 

Morgan, Mrs Ada Xrunets 
Morrison, Mias M H 
Mortimer Brig trank 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 
Mott, J 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 

Mould, Mis Ma\ib'lhtcla 

Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Miiazzam ud Din Husa ini R B Sunid 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjee varam Manickam 

Mugaseth, Dr K D 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh E 

Muhammad lvhan, 1I» ji, 8 B , 0 B L 

Mulihtad, Mrs DAD 

Mukerjl, Babu Hari Mohan 

Mukerji, Rai Sahib A K 

Mukharil, Babu Jogendra Nath 

Muller, Miss Jenny 

Murphy, Edwin Joseph 

Murray, A , Esq 

Mya,U Po „ 

Myres, Miss J L 


Nag, Mrs Sasi Mukhl 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Beftram 
Narain, Har 

Naravan Canaji Rao Rao Saheb 
Narayan Singh, Rao Sahib 
Narayanaswami Chetty, DBG 
Narayanjee Laljee 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjl Khdrsbdji 

NasrulJa Khan, Mirza 

Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

Navlor Miss N F 

Neill, Rtv C 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Nicholsoh, Rev 
Nirmalabala Naik, Miss 
Noble, Dr W A 
Noemi, Rev Mother 
Norris, Miss C (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss ( (Jungpura) 

Norris, Miss Matgate 

Noyes Mrs Y M E Nelly Vale (also J ai) 

Oaklej,Mrs Winfred Eiward 

0 Brien Lieut Colonel 

O Conor, Brian Edward 

Ogilvie, Miss L 

O Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Old, William Charles 

Oldrelve Rev F 

Oliver, Mims C J 

O N» ill, Mi^h M 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Homy 

Oim< Miss I E 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs Amy 

O Sullivan, Miss E 

Outrain, The Rev A 

Owen, Mr C B 

Owen, Major Robert James 

Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 

Palin Lieut Col Randle Harry 

Parehure, Mrs Umabai 

Park, The Rev George W 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr (Miss) H E 
Parker, Mrs R J 
Parsons, Ronald 
Patch Miss K 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoijl Dorabji, cm 

Patel, K G 

Paterson, David 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Patliie Mi v b Nellie 

l’atrlck, Sister 

Pearce, Miss G A 

Pearce, Miss M M 

Pearce, W R 

Pearson, E A 

Penu, The Rev W C 

Ponner, Rev Peter Abraham 

Perfect, The Rev Canon Henry 
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Pefcigara, E J 

Pettigrew, The Bev William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs Ma Ma Prue 
Phadke, V K 

Phailbus, Mias Eoae Margaret (also Bar) 

Phelps, The Revd A C 

Phelps, Mrs Maude Marlon 

Phdps, Mrs J ( M 

Philip, Mrs A J 

Pierce, Miss Ada I ouise 

Piggott, Miss It 

Piggott C W O M 

Plilay, Chinnappa Slngaravalu 

Plm, Mrs Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digb} 

Pinto, J L 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Pitul< N A 

Pitambordas, Laxmidas 

Pittar, Mrs D A 

Plowden Lt Col Trevor ( bichele 

Pollote Roberts Miss Adi laide 

Pope, Mrs Judith Chevallier 

Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 

Porter Miss E 

Posnett, Miss E 

Powell, John 

Prabhu Anantrao Raghunath 

Priger Mi<*8 M I 

Prahraj, Gopal Chandra 

Prmuli Mro thiudhun 

Prance, Miss G 

Prasad, Capt Tulsl, of Ncpil 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev Eustace Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Winck worth Austice 

Pro< tor Sims Miss N 

Provost Father I 

Pugh Mrs E E 

Purshotamdas Ihakurdas 

Puistll Mrs Ruth Maiy 

Quinn, Mis 1 * A M 

Raghira, Khan Bahadur M B 

Rahim Abdul, Pirzada Saiyid Sardar 

Rahman, Mrs Z A 

Rahmat Bibi 

Rui Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur 

Halt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Rajadnya, R N 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanshi 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 

Ramanbhai, Mrs Vidhyagaun, h be 

Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 

Ramgopal, M&llani, Seth 

Rangaswami, Brahuspathi Dr 


Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Miss S J 
Rao, Mrs A \ 

Rao M R Ry VS 
Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Ratanj) Dinshah Dalil 
Rattan Chand 
Rattans! Mulji 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Ray, Chunilal 

Ray, Harendra Nath 

Ri7i ml Din Alimid, K B Shaikh 

Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 

Rebello, A C 

Ri ed, Lady 

Reese, The Rev Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 

Reid The Rev James Potter 

Richards, Mrs H I 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 

Ri< hardson, The Rev It C 

Rleu.Rev Father Petor John 

Rimn in Miss N V 

Riven burg. The Rev Dr 

Robarts Major diaries Stuart Hamilton 

Rooerts, Mrs H 

Roberts, The Jtev 

Roberts, The Jtev J W 

Robertson , Miss M 

Robotson, Mrs E K 

Robilliard, H 

Robinson, Lieut Colonel William Henry Bann< 1 
Hobson J 

Rocke, Captain < v ul 1 A Spencer 

Roc Colonel, l yril Han ourt 

Roe Mrs b dit Ji Mary 

Rogers, lh< R< v G C 

Rokade Mrs Janabai 

Rose, Miss M mde 

Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 

Ross 1< W 

Roy , G W 

Rukhmabai, Dr Miss (also Bar) 

Itulacb Rev George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs W 
Rustomjl Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs Bapsy 
Sabnis, Mahadcv Jagannath 
Saekctt, Mrs E 
Sadiq, Shams-ud din 
Sadlier A W Woodward 
Sage, Miss M D 
Sahai, Bam (also Bar) 

Sahan Ram Kali 

Sahay, Lala Devnatb , 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismallji Abdui Hussain 
Salamatfculah, Capt Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 
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Samuels, Joseph 
Saunders, Miss V G 
Savldgft, Rev Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala Isher Das 
Schultze, The Rev Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lleat -Colonel David Wilson 
8oott, Dr D M (also Bar) 

Scott, Miss E 

Seagrave, G S 

Sen, Dr P C 

Sethna, Dr K 8 

Shah' Baba Lai Behar 

Shah, Mohamed Kama 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shah, Reverend Ahmad 

Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar) 

Sharlfa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs, 

Sharpe, Miss NT 
Sharpe, Miss F E 
Shastriyar, C V 
Shaw, Mrs Hawthorne 
Sheppard, Mrs F M 
Shlveshwarkar, R V 
Shripad Krishna Belvalkar 
Shroff, Dr E D 

Shunker, Cicll Perclval Vancontre 
Shyam Rikh Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur 
Siddens, Mrs 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 

Simkins, Clmrlei Wylklcs 

Simon, Miss M 

Bimonsen, J L 

Simpson, Mrs M 

Simpson, Mrs W E L 

Sims, Mrs A 

Sims, Miss E 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 

Sinclair, Miss Mary 

Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 

Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 

Singh. Babu Rr-mdhari 

Singh, Bhai Ganga 

Singh, Bhal Lehna 

Singh, Bhal Takhut 

Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Rev P L 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Miss Rukhmini 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurdit (also Bar) 

Singb, G Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe, MlssL N V 

Sizing], J 

Skrine, Mrs D F 

Slater, A E 

Small, Mias J M 

Smith, JAM 

Smith, Miss J F, 

Smith, Miss J H t 


Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev Frederick William Ambery 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 

Smith, Miss M M 

Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Smith, Mrs Alice Maude 

Smyth, A A 

Snelson, Miss D J 

Solomon, Dr Jacob 

Somervell, T W 

Sommervllle, The Rev Dr James 

Sorabji, Miss S 

Spencer, Lady E M 

Spurgin, Mrs Francis Chare 

Sri Raja Damora Subbayamma Bahadur Garu 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Srivastava, R S 

St Colette, The Rev Mother 

St Gregory, Rev Mother 

8t Joseph, J D 

Stanley, Mrs S A 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev John Ferguson 

Steele, M L A 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Miss L K 

Stevens, Mrs (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E F 
Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr (Miss) Effie, M D 
Stockings, The Rev H M 
Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshml Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar 

Sukhtankar, Y S 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabai, Bal 

Swain, Mrs Walker 

Swainaon, Migs Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyamananda 
Swanson, The Rev Oscar Le\i 
Swanzy, Mrs M A 
Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, P H 
Swinhoe, R C J 
Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes Miss Kathleen Leslie 
Tahaimlnessa Chandhurani 
Talcherkar, H A 

Taleyaikhan, Manekshah Cawasha 

Taiib Mahdl Khan, Malik 

Talyarkban, Mrs M 

T&mbe, Dr Gopal Rao Ramch&ndra 

Tarafdar, S K 

Tarleton, Mrs Lucy 

Tarr, Mrs W 
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Taylor, Eev Alfred Prldeaux (al8o Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prldeaux 
Taylor, Miss M A 
Taylor, Mrs Marine Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tazammul Ahmed 
Temple Raston, Capt B 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Theobald, Mias (also Bar) 

Thimmayya, Mrs K S 
Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, H T 
Thomas, Mrs Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs Alice 
Thompson, R C 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamm i, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H Vlshwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayaua Achariyar, M II Ry M A P 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs Edith 
Trevelyan, Mrs 0 B 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Tullo, Miss I M C 
Turner, Mrs F J 
Turner, Mrs Vera 
Tyabji, Miss K. 

IJ B» 

U Ba Lwin 
TJmabai, Mrs P 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 
Sir Muhammad 

Vajifdar, Mrs Hormusji Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs K 
Vilentine.Capt C E 
Vardon, A C 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Vtri, Mrs Inglis 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vigors, Mrs Daphne Stewart 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar D B Sir 1 
Vlsvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Dlwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Miss E 

Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 

Walewalker, P Baburao 

Walford, Miss Zoe 

Waller, Frederick Chlghtou 

Walters, Miss A A 

Walters, Miss W E 

Walton, Mrs Julia 

Warburton, Miss K 

Ward, Mr WAP 

Wares, Donald Horne 


Warhurst, Capt A E 
Warren, Miss Rosamund 
Webb- Ware, Mrs Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs Rosa 
Whitaker, Miss M E 
White, Miss J 
White, Mrs A M W 
White, The Rev V J 
Whitecombe, Miss A 
Wigfall, R H 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Miss A 
Wilkinson, Mrs A 
Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs E (also Bar) 

Willi3, Mrs Florence Grace 

Willis Miss S 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wilson, The Rev J 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wingate Gray, Mrs R B 

Wiseman, Capt Charles Sherifle 

Wiser Mrs C V 

Woerner, MIsb Lydia 

Wood, R A 

Wood The Rev A 

Wright, Mrs F G 

Wright, Mrs S 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 

Wyness, Mrs Ada 

Yen Singh 

V trbury. Dr J 

Young, Dr M Y 

Recipients of tbe 3rd Class 

Abdul Jabbar, Maulvi 
Abdur Rahman 
Ahsun Mlrza, Sytd 
Ajwani, B J 
Ami Chand 

\tkinson, C , Lance Corpora 
Atti Muliammad Shaikh, Capt 
Bagli, R C 

Basangouda, Babangouda 

Basangouda, Krishna gouda 

Battman Miss B E 

Beaty, Mrs P E 

Bcllcrs, Mrs N L 

Bhagvan, B 

Bhambhani, D D 

Bisht, Jemadar Sultan Sing 

Bist, Laneo Naik Chander mgh 

Bose, P K 

Brebner, Mrs M J 

Buck, J J 

Burgess, Mrs C 
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Banarji, T P 
Bhattacharjec, K 
( ama, Miss D D 
Chatur\cdi, Pandit P L 
Chisman, Mrs A R 
Choudhury, Mrs H B 
(lark, S H 
Das Gupta, H C 
Das Gupta, J 
Datta M 
D toata, Mrs F 
Re, P H 

Deshmukh, Biji Rao Bali bulieb 

Revre, D R 

Ruraiswami Pillai, 1' M 

Elloy, Mrs E B 

Engler, Mrs Muid 

tawectt Mrs M A 

toddy, Mis G B 

Frost, Mrs N I 

Gaikwad, The Rev R II 

Galvankar, 8 K 

Gan pa ti am (J 

Ghode, B H 

Ghosh Mis 8 B 

Ghosh, R B P isup iti 

Ghulam Qidir Gliulain Nahi Sihib 

Gillespie, Mrs C E M 

Gordc , 8 B 

Gothe Roki, Linoc Naik 
Gowlogg, b D 
Harington, Mrs M 0 
Haaaldar Mis B 
Hazara Singh 
Hmderson G 

Hiranand Haijisiai Gidwani 
Irani, H K 
Jaibaluidur Th ipa 
Jiinbhak, G K 
Jiwadekai,b R 
Jesu Doss, P r 
Johnstone Miss A C 
Joshi, D N 
Joshi, K H 

Rainat Yeshwint Mihadio 
Kaiam bingh 
Kara nia i, G K 
Kittur A ( 

Kothamdi, G R 
Rotwal Mastu bingh 
Rulkarni, B D 
Kulkaini D R 
Lahiri, K N 
Laskaii, Mrs 8 T 
Ledgaid, Mrs M 
Lewis, Mrs M N C 
Lobo, J I 

MacPhcrson, Mrs H M 
Manickam, Mrs R J 


Manuel, Mrs J R D 
Marwadi I M 
Muhammad Sharif 
Muhammid Zika Ullah 
Muhimmed Hassan 
Mu 11a I K 

Hath, Miss Agnes Janki 
Haziruddin Ahmed Maulvi 
Ntgi M b 
Hoitli, Miss V 
O Biian Miss Mary 
O Brn n Mis E ] 

O Ralfeity, Miss E 
Pirslud Munshi J 
Pirt ip bingh 
Pat< 1 G H 
Pitil II R 
Pitil lv R 
Pitil M O 
Patil M \ 

Pitil M G 

Pitil H H 

Pitil 8 R 

Peies, Mis L 

Pi terse 11 Mi s J\ T 

Pmdidas Bali, Jemid 11 Ho 102 ( ) 

P11, U 

Punt hake y, J F 
ruranih, Mrs B R 
R ihinan, M mlvi II 1 bibur 
R11 (hiudhun, A ( 

Rimiswimi Paul 
Rumisetty Subbij i R S 
Riy Mis M A P 
Rie hards, Miss A M 
Routh BibuJ G 
Roy Babu S B 
Sulool bingh 
Sihai, J 
bintokh Singh 
Sai m, b 

SenGupti Budh 
Si n Gupta J ( 

Sin, II11 Rev 1 \ 

Siwa Rim Mid in 
Sh ihabudin 

Shimsuddin llikim Mininw 
shank u Diruji 
Sh iw, Mis L ( 

Slant le R S H B 
bus nij ithei , Ihe Rev 33 S 
llumayva Mrs H 
\meent Mrs Gladys 
Widlmim H R 
Wahid, Abdul 
Wajtdah, M b 
Watson Mrs E D 
Well, G R 
Wiley, Mrs M F 
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ABDUL HAMID, Sir, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at Law, Kt oie O b e lato Chief Minis 
ter, Kapurthala State b 15 October 1881 m a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir ud Din, 
retired Extra Asstt Commissioner in the 
Punjab Educ Government College, Lahore 
and Lincolns Inn, I ondon Judge, 1909 
Superintendent of the t ensus Operations 
1911 , Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts as Mashir Mai Fellow of the Punjab 
University , Lately Member Punjab Legis 
lativc Council , Chief Secretary, March 1915 , 
Chief Minister, 1920 Khan Bahadur (1915), 
0 B E , (1918) C 1 L (1923)— Knighted, 

3rd luno 1933 Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Fnquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929 30 Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 19H NowaNomim 
ted Minibtr ot the Central Legislitivt, 
Asscmblv Address New Delhi 

ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, BA M L C 
Government pensioner, F\ Member, Council 
of State Member Bengal Legislative Council 
sinee 1920, President Btngil Presidency 
Muslim league Hon Pillow of the tileutta 
Unrversitv b 20 August 1803 m Ayc-ha 
K ha turn of Calcutta Educ Sylhet and Calcutta 
SLii ted as a teacher in the ( alcutta Madias ih 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years , inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division for about five 
years Publications History of India for 
Beginners In English, Bengali Hindi and 
Urdu , Students History of India The 
Mahomedan Fmpire in India in Bengali 
Hints on Class Management and Method ot 
leaching in Pnglish Mahomed in Edu< it ion 
in Bengal (Fnglish) Islam s Contribution 
to Scicnti md ( n ilisation (English) mil 
Prophet of Islim md Ills lea (lungs 
(English) Address 13 1 W e lies le 3 Square , 
( al( u tt 1 

ABDUL QAIYUM Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K( 11 (1917) b 1866 formerly In I oreign 
and Political Department, Government of 
India and Pol Agent Khyber Black Moun 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Ilrah Expedition 1897 8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C I E) , on Indo Afghan 
Boundary Commns 1894 5 , has been an 
M L A since 1923 , received title Nawab 
1915 and Kalsar i Hind Gold Medal 1929 
Oneoftho founders of and LifeHony Secretary, 
Islamla College, Peshawar, Mtftnber, Indian 
Round Table Conference First Ohi< f 

Minister, N W I P Government Address 
Peshawar 

ABDURRAHMAN, Muhammad, Sir Kt (1934) 
Doctorate in laws (1934) Khan liahadur 
1928 b 5 Oct 1888 hdue St Stephen s 
College Delhi graduated m Arts 1907 

ill Law 1910 Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore v Senior \ ice President Delhi 
Municipal Committee 1925 28, Doan of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi University 1927 34 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Delhi 
1930 34 Judge Madras High Court (1937) 
Address 26, Ftrozshah Road, New Delhi 


ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, SAIIRBZADA, BlR, 
C I E (Kt , 1934) Holds 1st Class Kaisar i 
Hind, Chief Minister Rampur State upto 
1934 b September 1874 m A Princess of 
Ruling Family of I oliaroo Stato Fduc In 
India under European Tutors PrivateSocre 
tary to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 , Chief Minister 1930 
onwards was deputed ns an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation Round labk 
Conference, August 1931 , Imperial Econo 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933 
Address The Mall, Rampur (State), U P 


ABERCROMBIE, Sir John Robertson Kt 
(1915) Merchant pirector, Wilson Latham 
Co , Ltd , b June 11, 1888 m Elsie Maude d 
of E W Collin late ICS Educ Cheltenham 
Coll Came to India as Assistant in 1910 
joined I A R O Feb 1916 Joined 18th 
K G O Lancers in France Mav 1916 active 
service in France, May 1916 — Mart hi 91 8 and 
In Palestine March 1918 — Feb 1919 Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches Vice 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 President, 1930, Member, Bombav 
Legislative Council 1925 26 1930 31 and 
1915 36 Address Hongkong Bank Building 
Churc ligate Street, Bombiy 


ABHEDANANDA, His Holinfsb Srffmat 
Swami Pn D (New York ) President 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Socioty, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, lecturer and Author b Oct 
2 1866 Edue Calcutta University Dis 
clplo of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
went to New York, USA, and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies ami 
universities for twenty five years In England, 
America and Canada Returnod to Calcutta 
In 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah and of Rama 
knshna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar 
pur of Chatra Bhaktashram Dlst Scrampur 
as well as of “ Abhedananda Acres 
Calif, USA Publications Reincarnation 
Spiritual Unfoldment Philosophy of work 
How to be a Yogi Divine Heritage of 
Man Self Knowledge (Atma Jnan) India 
and her People , Gospel of Ramakrishna 
Sayings of Ramakrishna Human Affection 
and Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, ' The Doctrine of Karma 0 , “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century , “ Lectures 
and Addresses in India , and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali Foundn 
and Editor of Bisica-Bam, an illustrated Bengali 
monthly .Magazine of the R K V Society 
Address Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, 
19/B, Raja Raj Kissen Street, Calcutta 
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A GLAND, Richard Dyke, The Right Rev 
M A , Bishop of Bombay, (1929) b 1881 
Educ Bedford and Oxford Deacon 1905 , 
Priest 1906, Curate St Mary’s, Slough 1905 
10 , S P 0 Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha 
pur, Dapoll, Bombay, 1911-1929 Address 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 

ADAM Hajel Mohomed Sait, Khan Bahadur 
b at Cochin 1895 Merchant and Landlord 
Started business in the year 1909 Agent and 
distributor for many leading Manufacturers 
Was the first Sheriff of 
Madras (1933) among the 
Cutchi Memon coramu 
nity Was twice the 
Honorary Secretary of the 
Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce Member of 
the Anjuman Islam 
Association Connected 
with a number of Educa 
tional and Charitable 
Institutions Khan Baha 
dur 1934 Nominated by 
H E The Viceroy and Governor General 
to the Directorate of the Reserve Bank 
of India (Central Board) Nominated member 
of the Indian Territorial Force 1936 Director 
The Cochin State Power and Light Corporation 
Ltd , The Cochin Textiles Limited Director 
of Orr s Columbia and Talkies Ltd Nomi 
nated Non Official member of the Revising 
Authority (New Provincial Legislature — Legis 
lative Assembly and Council) Member of the 
Automobile Association of Southern India 
Is a I ree Mason Takes keen interest in the 
development of Younger Generations Could 
speak seven languages Club Cosmopolitan, 
Madras Address Mohomed Buildings 
Madras, G I Telegrams Khusdil Phone 
3376 

ADDISON, Major General George Henry, 
M A (Camb ) MI Mech E , D S O (1915), 
CMG (1917), CB (1933), Engineer in 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, Ma> 1932 
to March 1936 Offg Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, Since 1936 b 13 May, 
1876 m Margaret Henderson, 1905 
Educ Wellington College, R M Academy, 
Woolwich , King s College, Cambridge 
(Fellow Commoner) First Commission in 
R E 1895 served throughout S African 
War, 1899 1902 Great War, 1914 1918 
Promoted to Major General in 1931 Retired 
in 1936 Address Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla 

ADDISON THE HON BLE MR JUSTICE (SIR) 
James MA B So , (Kt 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court Lahore b 13 Nov 1879 m Vera 
Mary Delphine Cones Educ Bauff Academy 
and Aberdeen University 1896 01 Passed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902 , studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
probation District Judge, Delhi, 1909 11 , 
Special Land Acquisition Officer New Delhi, 
1912 15 , Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917 20 , District and Sessions Judge, Rawal 
pfadi, 1920 24 , Additional Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1925 , Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927 Ag Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1935 Address High Court, Lahore 


ADVANI, Motiram Showrjram, Kaisar ) 
Hind Gold Medal (1919), President, Hydera 
bad Educational Society 6 12 October 

1868 m Margaret Annesley, d of the late 
Rev Charles Voyaey Educ The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta Barrister 
(Inner Temple) 1892 , Practised in Karachi 
1892-1904, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 , Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911 Serv 
ed lu Thana, Surat District Judge, Broach 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924 Address No 6, Bungalow 
Cantonment, Hyderabad, Sind 

AGARWALA, Lala GlRDHARILAL, B A , 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad , Member, 
First Legislative Assembly b 16th Feb 1878, 
E due Agra College, B 8 M , London Was 

Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Press 
Co , Ltd , orginal member U P Chamber 
of Commerce Secry , U P Hindu Sabha, 
Elected Member of the first Bar Council 
Agra Province President Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scouting) Mem 
ber, Hindu Law Research Society Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University President, 
Defenceless Prisoners Aid Society Secretary, 
All India Bankers Chamber Address 33 
George Town Allahabad 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1923) b 1874 
eldest 8 of Aga Akbar Shah , g s of H H the 
First Aga Khan, m e d of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897) Educ English 
and Persian Hon ADC to H EH the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 , Hon Private 
Secretary to H H the Aga Khan, 1900 
M L C , ex President, Poona Suburban Muni 
cipality, 1925 to 1931 , Founder and resident 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926 
ex Director Queen Mary s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers Kirkee, 1923 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of ArtB (London) 
since 1927 President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc 
Address 13, Connaught Road, Poona 

AHMAD, DR ZIA UDDIN, C I E , M A 

(Cantab ), Ph D , D Sc , M L A , Vice 

Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920 28 re elected 1935 b 1878 Educ 
Aligarh Trin. Coll , Cambridge (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar) Paris, Bologna, Hazbt 
(Cairo), Gottingen (Ph D ) and Allahabad 
(D Sc ) , Member of Calcutta University 
Commn Address Member Legislative 

Assembly, New Delhi 

AHMED, Kabeerud-Din, Bar-at Law and 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court , Land 
holder b 1886 Educ Malda Govt High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge Called to the Bar in 1910 , 
Member, University Court, Dacca Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 

1920 , eleoted member, Legislative Assembly 

1921 34 Elected again on 4th April 1936and 

is a sitting member of the Indian Legis 
lative Assemblv lounder of Parllamentar\ 
Muslim Party in Indian Legislative 

Assembly 1924-26, and its Chief Whip 
Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc , Calcutta, Member, Democratic Party in 
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Indian Legislature, 1921 23 , Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929 81 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Raiyats 
Association and its Hon Secretary takes 
great interest in agriculture, was UeiUd 
Presdt Bengal Agricultural Conference I 
in 1917 , Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamens Union, Calcutta, 1922 27 
elected its Patron, 1929 Publications 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law etc 
Address 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant P 0 Malda 
(Bengal) 

AHMAD Yar Khan dauitana Mian Khan 
Bahadur Chief of J) nilt »ni Born nth April 
1897 E Aitchison Chiifs C oil* g( , [ahori 
and Government College 
Lahore Fleet* d Membci, 
Punjab Legislative Council 
(192124) and (1927 37) 
Membt r First Punjab I egis 
litive Assembly Chief 

Secretary the Pun jib 

Unionist Party in the 

Punjab Legislative Conucil 
and the flist I leutenant of 
the liti Mian Sir Fazl l 
Husain the fouuder ltader 
ot the Unionist Partv 
who while spe ikmg of him in his lust political 
speech nude the following nmuks — 

My young frit nd h B Mnn Ahnud 
Yir Khin Daultinu lias bun litciilly 

brought up by mi Hi has renderid 

i \uy great strvici to our puty and I 
\ir\ lirgily di pi nd upon him for making 
this gnat interpnso a success T look to 
him to make this great effort ot mini 

smiissfiil Hisifiilurt God ioibid will hr 
iny f liluie and his smeess will lie my suiocss 
Irivcllul ibroid (193b) tonnectul with a 
number of societies for propagition of Art 
and Liti ratlin Address I ml dan Multan 

Dist 

AHSAN Yar Jung Nawab C E (Coopers 
lfill England) MIL (India), Second son 
of Moul\j Haji Hafiz Waheed U7 Zoman 
(Nawab Viqar Nawaz Jung Bahadur) 
retired Puisne Judge of 
Hyderabad High Court 
well known Author and 
Arabic Scholar Born at 
Hyderabad (Doccan) on 
8th June 1882 A L 
I' due at the St Vincent 
School, Poona, and Nizam 
(ollege, Hyderabad (Dec 
can) Qualified in Civil 
Engineering from Royal 
Indian Engineering College, 

( oopers Hill, England 
Appointed Assistant Engineer in 1903 A D 
was Executive Engineer and Architect Royal 
Palace Works Development Commissioner 
and Superintending Engineer Expert in 
Cement Concrete Roads and Sanitary Engl 
neering Now thief Engineer and Seen tary 
to Government, Drainage Department The 
title of Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung was Conferred 
by H E H The Nizam on 20th October 1935 
A D Address Afsar MumMl Jubilee Hills 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 


AINSCOUGH Sir Thomas Martland, Kt (1932) 
C B E (1925), M Com F R G S His Majesty s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey 
Ion b 1886 m Mabel, d of the late W Lincoln© 
of Ely, Cambs two s one d Educ Man- 
chester Gr School, Switzerland and Man 
Chester University In business in China, 
1907 12, Spl Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914 , Sec , Board 
of Irade Textile Committee, 1916, Sec, 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 
Expert Assist to Persian Tariff Revision Com 
mission 1920 Member of the U K Delega 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932, 
Address Bi ngal Club, Calcutta 

AIYANGAR, Chetluru DURAISWAMI, B A , 
B L , Advocate Madras and Mysore 
High Courts and Ex Mermbor, Legislative 
Assembly b 1873 Educ Madras 
Christian College and Law College 
Vakil from July 1899, occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist 
Conference, etc President Taluk Board and 
Chairman, Municipal Council Chittoor, for 
some years President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 , President, Postal, and R M 
S Union Madras Province, 1929 , Publications 
Estates Land Act in Telugu , Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa lessons from Sri Bhagavad 
Gita Hinduism in the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled Address Chittoor 

ALI, A F M Abdul, F R S L , M A b 1884 Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C I E 
Educ St Xavier s, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute Toined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 , placed on special duty. Political Depart 
ment Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept 
1918 to March 1919 Police Magte , Alipore 
September 1921 to March 1922 Appt 
Keeper of the Records of thi Govt of India and 
Ex Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt 
of India April 1922 Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission , Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University, Member 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta Member of the Executive Com 
mittee, District Charitable Society , Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School, President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association , Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society , Vice President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta J uvenile House of Detention 
Member of the Hon Committee of Manage 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta 
Address 3, Nawab AbdurRahaman St 
Cilcutta 

ALI, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jaglrdar b August 1879 
m to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d of 
Nawab All Yaver Juhg, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) Educ Nizam Coll , Hyder 
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a bad Hon Magfce , Madras, 1912 Member 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913 20 
Member, Legislative Assembly 1921 23 Presdt 
Elect of All India Unanl Confce , Delhi 1917 
President, Unani Ayurvedic Confce , Hyder 
abad, 1922 Publications " Maasharafc,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury , * Iraq wo Tran ' Member, Cosmo 
politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holy phoes in 
Iraq and Persia in 1929 Visited holy places 
in Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1932 Address Banganapalle 

ALIKHAN, The Hon’ble Kunwer HAJrF 
Ismaiel O B E , Rais of Asrauli Estate, 
(Bulandshahr) b Doc 1897 m d of late 
Kunwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharam 
pur Estate Educ Persian and Arabic at 
home, English St Peter s College, Agra 
Elected member, City Board, Mussoorie, 1922 , 
Junior Vico Chairman a year later , Sonior 
Vioe Chairman (1929 1931), Acting Chairman 
(1931) , Attended Wcmbly (1924) Fellow of 
tho British Empire Exhibition , Toured 
European Countries Western Asia and 
Northern Africa (1924 25) , Hony Trea 
surer, All India Muslim Rajput Conference 
(1918 19) General Secretary Reception Com 
mittee, All India Muslim Rajput Conferenu 
(1925) Vice President of All Iudia Muslim 
Rajput Conference Elected Member, United 
Provinces legislative Council from tin 

Bulandshahr District (1926) Member, Public 
Accounts Committee (1923) Member 

Governing Body, tin School of Agriculture 
Bulandshahr 11926 27) Secretary 
Ghananand Memorial Aided High School 
Mussoorit (1927 29) President Anjuman 
Islanm, Mussoorie (1928 29) Manager 111 
Charge Islamia School, Mussoorie (1929 35) 
President, Tilak Memorial 1 ibrary Mussoorie, 
(192 j> 30) Elected Moinber, Indian Legis 

lative Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) 
Chief Whip and Founder, United India Party 
in the Legislate e Assembly, Member 
Standing Ha) Committee of Government of 
India (1931 34), Member Labour and 
Industry Committee of Government of India, 
(1931 34) Member, Stmding finance 
Committee of Govt of Lndia (19341 , Nomi 
nated Member Council of State (1936) 
President Muslim Postal Union Mussoorie 1 
(1932 33) President, House Owners 
Association, Mussoorie (1916 37), Member, 
Executive Board, All India Muslim 
Conference (1930 34) , Member, Council of All 
India Muslim League , One of the Founders of 
National Agriculturist Party,United Provinces, 


Hereditary Darbari of the Government 
OBE (1933) Publications Tallme 
Niswan Muslim Rajputan i Hind , Presidential 
Address of Mussoorie Tanzeem Assemhh 
Work Address Summer — Devonshiu 

House Mussoorie Winter — Asrauli Estat< 
Bulandshahr (U P ) 

ALI, SHATJKAT, M L A b Rampur State, 10tl» 
March 1873 Educ MAO Coll , Aligarh 
(Capt Cricket XI) In Govt Opium Dept 
for 17 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc Trustee, MAO Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interned during the war Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919 20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement Sec , Central 
Khilafat Committee Fonnder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam 1 Kaaba Society 
Appointed Momber, Round Table Conference 
to represent Moslems , travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslom Conference, vlsitod Egypt, Palestine 
Syria, Irak, Zomen and Hojaz Invited to 
America to deliver lectures •'bout India and 
Islam in 1933 Address Khilafat House 
love Lane, Bombay, 10 Rampur statr 
U P 

ALT ADTN Khan Bahadur Ahmfp, OBT 
Mtrthuit born 15th Mart h 1885 Rfouvid 
distuu tiop of Jvhan s iheb 1916 Khan B iliadm 
1925 Order ot Pritish b input 1930 V u 
incmbii ot War ltdid 
Committee and bood 
Stuffs (omnntt<< Dirtf 
tor ot tin Asso< intt d ( cinenfc 
(o 1 tti SingfiiuuC olliein s 
( o J td , tht Osman Shalu 
Mills, i td , the Azam Tahi 
Mills, tht Mahboob Shahi 
Gulbarga Mills ( o I td , the 
Nizam Sugai I'adory and 
tbt Bombay f\th .V Motor 
Co , St eunder ib id M< ni 
her of tilt Advisory Board 
Cfntral Bink of India 
ltd, Hythribad ind H E H the Nizam 
State Railwa\s and number of the 
St nindcrabad ( antonnif lit Board Toundu 
of Trust lund of om likh of rupees for tin 
education ot indigent Muslim thildu a 
in thanksgiving foi the itcovcry of Hu 
lmpt rial Majt sty the late King Of oigt V(1929> 
Tht lrustets are tht Rt Hon Sir Akbu 
Hydari Prime Minister Hon Sir l J Task< 1 
I( S the Revtnuf Mtmbtr, H E II tin 
Nizams Government and Mi Knan 1 iz d 
Molmmed Klian Dirtctor of Public Iustim 
tion Donated Rs 10,000 to H M Km- 
Gtorgf s Jubilee iund and Rs 10 000 
to H E H the Nizam s Silver Jubilee Tuiid 
J litre are ftw cliantable, philanthropic and 
educational institutions in the Hydi rabid 
State with whkh lit is not coimct,ttd 
Address Khan Bahadur Alimed Alladin 
OBI, 72, Oxford Street, Secunderabad 
! Deccan 
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AM4RT11 Singh, Major Maharajktjmar 
ol Kapurthala Cl t , I A , M A (Oxon ) 
Household Minister and Commandant 
State lorccs, second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala b 
r >th August 1893 Educ 
Vienna, France, Christ 
Cliurch, Oxford , Served 
in 1 ranee with the Indian 
Army during the Great War 
Honorary Major Indian 
Army (1930) served as 
Honorary ADC to nis 
Excellent y the Commander 
in ( hief in Indn, (1926 30) 
Staff Oflict r to General 
Gourad Military Governor, 
Palis duiing his tour in India winter 
(1928 29) Cl L, June 1935 

A.MBEDKAK, Dr Biumrao Ramji m \ 
PH I) l> S( Bar at Law Nominated mem 
her, Bombay Legis ( ouncil b 1893 Jf due 
Satara and Bombay Gaekwar s Siliolir it 
(olumbii Universitj to study I 4 ( onomle s and 
Sociology did Rest irch in India Oilu c 
Libriry and kept terms for the Bar at Gray s 
inn Professor of Political Economy Syden 
ham (oil of Commerce Bombay 1917 went 
to Germany and joined Bonn University and 
then London University and took D Sc 
m Economics and Commerce, called to the 
1 lr 1923 gave evidence before Southborough 
( ommittce for franchise, 1918 and Royal 
( omraisbion on Indian Currenc y 1926, Member 
of the Bound lable Conference London, 
1930 >2 md lomt Parliamentary Committee, 
1932, Publication* The Problem of the 
Bupcc, Evolution of Provincial finance in 
British Indn Caste in India, Snnll Holdings 
and their Remedies, and several pamphlets 
\ddress Raj Gnh i, Hindu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay 

WAN 1A KRISHNA AYYAR, ltao Bahadur 
Sir C V BA, b L , Retired Judge of the 
Mulras High Court b 1874 Educ Mad 
ras Christian College and the Madras I aw Col 
lege .Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law 
Apprenticed to the late Justico P R Sundara 
Ayyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 , Election Commissioner, 
1921 23 Government Pleader, Madras 
1923 27 Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927 Appointed Advocate 
Official, Midras in Much 1928 , nominated 
member of the Midias Legislative Council, 
Marc h Dc cc mbc r 1928 , Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928 , Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921 1931 , First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council Knighted 1934 Address 
Ananta Sadam — the Luz, Mylapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, & Malabar 


ANDERSON HE The Rt Hon Sir John PC 
G C B (1923) G (IE, Governor of Bengal 
(1932) b 8 July, 1882 m Christina (<* 1920) 
3rd d of the late Andrew 
Mackenzie of Edinburgh 
ones one d Fduc Geoigo 
Watson s College, Edin 
burgh, and Edinburgh and 
Leipzig Universities Entered 
the Colonial Office In 1905 
Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 

1909 , Secretary of the West 
African Currency Com 
mlttee, 1911, Principal Clerk 
in the office of Insurance 
Commissioners 1912, Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners 1913 Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping 1917 19, Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board April 1919, 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919, 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919 22 Joint Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920 Permanent 
Under Secretary of Statb at the Home Office 
1922 to 19 12 Comm inch r of the legion of 
Honour Order of St Anne , (ominnnder 
of the ( iowu of Itily Address Government 
House Cap utta 

ANDREWS, Charlfs Freer, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiuiketan, Bengal b 12 February 
1871 Educ King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge Fellow and Lecturer of Pern 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
In St Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913 .since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Publications 
“ Christianity and the Labour Problem ’ , 
“North India”, "The Renaissance in 
India ' , * Christ and Labour " The 

Indian Problem ’/'Indians in South Africa ”, 
‘ To the Students ” “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil Mahatma Gandhi s Ideas , 
Mahatma Gindlii s own Story, ‘ Mahatma 
Gandhi at Work Sadhu Similar Singh, a 
Mimoir, What 1 owe to Hirist Christ in 
the sihnet ’ ‘ The Indian Earthquake’ 

uul India and Bntain — A Moral Challenge 
( orres pendent Manchester (luardxan V ape 
1 rgus Natal Adtertxscr Address Santi 

mketan, Bolpur, Bengal 

ANEY, Madhao Shrihari B A BL (Cal) M 
LA Pleader b 29 August 1880 m Y ununa 
(died 1925) 1 dxu Moiris Collcgi , Nagpur 

leu hoi, Kasliihu Private High School 
Amraoti 1904 07 joined bar 1908 at Yeotmal 
Vice Pri sident Indian Home Rule League, 
President Btrar Provincial Congress tom 
mittce 1921 1930 Joined Civ il Disobedience 
Movement , Ag President Indian National 
Congress, 1933 Member Legislative Assembly 
for Bcrai, 1924 1926 1927 1930 and 1935, 

Member, Congress Working Committee 1924 
25 and 1931 34 , founded Yeotmal Distrlet 
Association, 1916 Member, Nehru Committee 
Vice President, Responsivist Party , General 
Secretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1934 , 
Leader, Congress Nationalist Assembly Group, 
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1935 , General Secretary, Anti Communal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935 
Publications Collection of writings and 
speeches (in Marathi) Address Yeotmal 
(Berar) 


ANGRE, — Captain Shrimant Dharmveer 

Sardar Chandroji Sambhaji Rao, Wazarat 
Moab Sawai Sarkhil Bahadur ADC to 
H H Maharaja Scindia, b 1896, educated 
i Wilson High School 
Bombay, Sardars School, 
Gwalior, Agricultural Ins 
titute Ndlrii , present 
appointment, Huzoor Sccrc 
tarv, Gwalior Dai bar , 
previous appointments,! 
Keeper of His Highness I 
Privy Puisc Suba Master 
of Ceremonies Private Sec 
rctary to H II Maharaja 
S c i n d i i , Publications 
\desh, Rajkumaranchc Sangopin ani Shik 
shan, various articles in periodic als and news 
papers Address Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior 



ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B A (Chemistry) 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam 
Copper Mines b 1 January 1909 m to Ana 
snyadevl, d of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras Address 
Bobbin, Vizagapatam District 

ARCOT, PrinOB OF, Nawab Azimzvh His 
Highness Sir Ghulam Mahomed Ali Khan 
Bahadur, G C I E (1917), KCIE (1909 ) b 
22 Feb 1882 * father, 1903 Premier 

Mahomednn ttobleman of Southern India being 
the direct mftle descendant and representa 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Karnatic 
Educ His Highness receiv ed his preliminary 
education under Mr J Creighton and was 
thereafter educated at Newington Court 
of Wards Institution* Madras under C Morri 
son, M A , Member of Madras Legislative Coun 
oil, 190 1-6, Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910 13 , Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination ,1916, Presi- 
dent, All India Muslim Association, Lahore , 
President, 8outh India Islamiah League, 
Madras Presided All India Muslim League 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa 
tion, Club, Gymkhana Madras Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras 


\RUNDALE, George Sydney, M A , LLB 
(Cantab ) D Litt (Madras), F R Hist 
S (Lond ) President of the Tlieosophkal 
Society since June 1934 b Surrey, Engl md 
1 Dec 1878 m ltukmini daughter of Fandit 
Nilakantha Sastri Madras, 1920 Educ 
CambndgeUniversity and Continent of Europe 
Came to India, 1903 and became Principal of 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, affiliated 
with the University of Allahabad, and wis 
Examiner both to University and to Govern 
ment Inspected and reported on Kashmir 
educational system For some years Organis 
ing Secretary for the All India Home Rule 
League In 1917 was Interned with Dr 
Besant under Defence of India Act In 1917 
appointed Principal of National University, 
Madras, which conferred upon him honorary 


tjegrte of D Litt , his diploma being signed by 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore, who was Chancellor 
In 1920 became Head of the Education 
Department of the Holkar State In 1925 
travelled extensively in Europe In 1926 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church , visited Australia elected General 
Secretary, Theosophical Society, and throw 
himself into various activities for Australia s 
development, founding the journal Advance 
Australia and becoming chairman of directors 
of Theosophical Broidcasting Station, 2GB 
an office held till 1915 In 1929 was a power 
in the Who s for Australia League, uncom 
promisingly devoted to Australia’s political 
well being, in a public address designated 
Australia The Land of the I irger Hope 
Visited Europe and America every yeir from 
1911 to 1934 on lecture tours Deeply interest 
ed in Intern itionalism, the place ot Nations in 
Evolution, and works for the national re 
generation and freedom of India within the 
Empire Publications Nirvana , Mount 

Everest, Bedrock of Education Thoughts of 
the Great, You, treedom and Friendship 
and Gods in the Becoming Is a Ireeman 
of the f ity of T ondon, and a member of the 
Worshipful Society of Pewtercrs Address 
Adyar, Madras , 10 Gloucester Place, London 
W 1 

ASH, Herbert Dudlfy, A M I E E , Director, 
lurner Hoare A Co , Ltd b 1879 m Madeline 
Edith Ash Educ Haileybur} College Attach 
ed 29th Lancers, 191T 17 , Staff Captain 
Indian Cav Brigade, 1917 19 Twice men 
tioned in despatches Address C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co , Ltd Bombay 

AZIZ,SyfdAbdul Barrister at I aw, ex Minister 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa b 1885 
Educ Patna Collegiate School, Patna 
College and B N Colic go Called to the Bar 
in 1911 bv the Middle Temple Enrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court 1913 and of 
Patna High Court, 1916 tounded the 
Anjuman Tslamia Urdu Public Librarv and the 
Patna Club President Anjuman Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Oiphanage interested m the 
devc lopmentof Urdu language presided over 
Several I iterary Conferences returned to 
Provincial Legislature in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 leader of the Ahrar 
Party in the Council Minister of Education 
from Januarv 15, 1934 Address 

“ Dilkusha, Patna, E I Ry (Bihar and 
Orissa) 

AZIZUDDIN AHMED KAZI Sir, Kt 
( 1931) , C I E , (1925) , O B E (1919), ISO 
(1917), Khan Bahadur (1906), b 7th April 
(1861) , Served m UP 
Civil Service (1885 1910) , 

Retired from British Service 
(1911) Revenue Member 
Council of Regency, 

Bharatpur State (1910 13), 

J udicial Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912 1921) , Chief 
Minister, Datia State 
(1922), Fellow Allahabad 
University (1905 1921) , 

Member Senate Agra Uni 
versity 1931 37 , Attache 
to Amir of Afghanistan during his Indian 
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Tour (1906 1907) , Officer in charge Press ] 
Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught s 
visit (1921), Recruiting Medal (1919), I 
Has rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non Co operation 
Davs (1922 23) , and (1930 31) , Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1926) , Member, 
Indian States Opium Committee (1927 28) 
Serving Brother of Order of St John of 
Jerusalem (1928) , Member Royal Asiatic 
Society, Board of London , Court of Muslim 
University Aligarh Board of Intermediate 
Education, Rajputana and Cl, Ajmer , 
Trustee, Agra College, Agra , Scout Commis 
sioner, Datia State Vice President, Red Cross 
Society and St John Ambulance Associa 
tion, Datia , Nawab by the Maharaja of 
Datia , Granted Jagir by His Highness D itia 
worth Rs 6,000 a year on the occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee (1933) Publications 
Thirtv four books in Urdu including the Life 
of Ring George V, and the Account of Delhi 
Darbar (1903) Address Datia, Central 
India Clubs Chelmsford Reform, Simla f 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Club of India, Delhi 

BABER, Shum Shere Jung Bahadoor 
Ran a, Gomdg General of the Nepales^ 
Army, G B E (Hon Mil ) cr 1919 X t S 1 
(Hon) cr (1919), KC IE (Hon ) cr (1916) 
Hon Colonel, British Army (1927) Order of 
the Gurkha Right Hand, 1st class (1935) , 
b 27 Jan 1888 2nd s of His late Highness 
Hon General Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung, GCB,GCSI, GCMG.GCV 
O , ttc , of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada 
Maharam Chandra Lokahhata Laxmi Devi 
in (1903) I)evi Vakta Lakshmi Devi ,2s 2d 
Director General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
(1903 29), Dir Genl Medical Dept , Nepal, 
(1932) , was present at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar, (1903) , visited Europe, (1908) , was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George s shoot in Nepal Terai (1911) , 
attached to the Army Headquarters India 
(March 1916 to February 1919) as Inspector 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially 
thanks of Commanders in Chief in India , 
KCSI, KCIE, for Meritorious Service 
received the 1st Class Order of the Star of 
Nepal with the title of Supradipta Manyabara 
(1918) , the thanks of the Nepalese Govern 
ment and a Sword of Honour) , European 
War (Waziristan Field lorce, 1917) Des 
patches special mention by Commander in 
Chief in India and Governor General in 
Council , the Nepalese Military Decoration 
for bravery , the British War and Victory 
Medals at Army Headquarters, India, is 
Inspector General of Nepalese Contingent 
during Afghan War, 1919 ( Despatches 

G B E , India General Service Medal with 
Clasp) Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov 1925) 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied, (1921) Pokhara, a hill station in 
Nepal with pipe drinking water at a cost of 
Gver Rs 1,00,000 Address Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal 

BADENOCH, Alexander Cameron, M a 
CIE (1931) Deputy Auditor General m 
India b 2nd July 1889 m Jess Greg 

29 


Mackenna, 1914 Educ Dunfermline Higlt 
School, Edinburgh and Oxford Universities 
Joined Punjab Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner 1912 , various posts in the 
Punjab 1912 18 Under Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1918 , Accountant General, 
Central Provinces 1919 , Posts and Telegraphs 
1923 Central Revenues 1928 , Director of 
Railway Audit 1930 Deputy Auditor General 
in India 1932 Publications Official Reports 
Address 4, \ork Place New Delhi 

BAD 1 EY, Brenton Thoburn (Bishop), M A , 
D D , I L D , 1 ellow of the American 

Geographical Society , Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity , Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity , Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area b May 29 
1876 m Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass , U S A Educ 
Philander Smith College, Nainl Tal (High 
School) Ohio Wesleyan Univ , Delaware 
Ohio, BA D D , Columbia Univ New York 
City, M A , Simpson College, Indian ola, 
Iowa (LL D ) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900 
1909 , Gen Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910 17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918 19, 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
In ’ia and Burma, 1920 24 , Consecrated Bi 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Churth) 
May 19. 4 Publications The Making of 
a Christian College in India (Calcutta) 1906, 
‘ God s Heroes Our Examples" (Mysore City) 
1913 4 New Etchings of Old India (New 

York) 1917 , India, Beloved of Heaven * 
(New York) 1918 , * Hindustan s Horizons 
(Calcutta) 1923 , * Indian Church Problems ' 
(Madras) 1930 , The Solitary Throne ” 
(Madras) 1931 Visions and Victories in 
Hindustan (Madras) 1931 “ Warne of 

India * (Madras) 1932 Address 1 12, 

Boult vard Road, Dtlhi 


BAG CHI, Satisohandra, B A , LL D , Barrister 
at Law , Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta b Jan 1882 Educ S mtipur Muni- 
cipal School Calcutta, St John's College, 
Cambridge, B A , Calcutta University, 1901, 
B A , LL B , Cambridge Dublin, LL D , 
Tnnity College, Dublin, 1907, Fellow, Cal 
cutta University, 1909, Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1916 , Member of the Faculty of Law. 
Dacca Uni , 1931 , head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni , 193L 32, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law Allahabad Univ , 1931 32 , 
Asutosh Mukeiji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ , 1931, called to Bar, Gray s Inn, 1907 
Address Principals Quarters, Darbhanga 
Baildings, University Law College Calcutta 


BAILEY, Arthur Charles John, Kmg a 
Police Medal (1920), C I E (1931) 
Deputy Inspector General of Police b 
2nd October 1886 m to Heather M H 
Hickie Educ St Andrew s College and 
King s Hospital, Dublin Joined Indian 
Police, 1906 Address Belgaum, MAS 
M Rly 

BAIRD, Lirrr General Sir Harry Beau- 
champ Douglas, KCB, CMG, CIE, 
D S O , P S C Croix de guerre (France) with 
palms, General Officer Commanding in Chief, 
Eastern Command b 4th April, 1877 m 
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Mary, d of Captain A Caldecott Educ 
Clifton and R M C Sandhurst 12th Bengal 
Cavalry , Brigade Major, IGC , ADC to 
G 0 C in Chief, Aldershot , A D C to G O C 
1st Corps, B E F , G S O (Ind ), Cav Corps , 
O 0 8th Argyllshire Highlanders GDC 
75th Inf Brigade, B E F , B G G S , Balu 
chistan Corps, Ihird Afghan War G O C 
Zhob Brigade , Commandant SOS Belgaum , 
D A and Q M G , Northern Command, G O C 
Kohat District , G O C Deccan District , 
Tirah, 1897 1898, Great War, France 1914-18 , 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921 Address Naini Tal 

BAJPA1, Sir Girja Shankar, B A (Oxon ), 
B Sc (Allahabad), KBE (1935), C B E 
(Civil), 1922, C I E , 5 July 1920 I C S 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands b 3 
April 1891 Educ Muir Central College, Allaha 
bad and Merton College, Oxford Appointed to 
the I C S in November 1915 , Asstt Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915 1919 , 
Under Sectretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920 21 , Private Secretary to the 
Rt Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 , and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921 22 , on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 , Under 
Secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
of Education, Health and Lands 1923 , officlat 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education Health and 
Lands, 1924 Secretary to the Indian depu 
tatlon to South Africa, 1925 26 Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, June 
1920 Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29 , Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe 
rence, 1930-31 , Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council of H L The Governor 
General, September 1935 to January 193b 
Addrsss 2 King George s Avenue, New Delhi 

BALKRISHNA, Dr M A, PhD, FSS 
F R E S , F It Hist S , Principal and 
Prof of Economics, Rajaram (College 
b 22nd December 1882 m Miss Dayaba 
Malsey, BPNA Educ Govt High School, 
Multan, D A V College and Government 
College Lahore , School of Economics and 
Politics, London Was Principal and Gover 
nor of Gurukula University, Haradwar, for 
one year, Vice- Principal for six years 
and Professor of History and Economics 
for 11 years Became Principal, Rajaram 
College, 1922 Chairman Secondary 
Teachers Association , President Technical 
School , Col Woodehouse Orphanage, 
Shahu D 1 ree High School , Member, 
State Panchayat In company with 

Mrs Balkrishna he took part in the 
World Fellowship of Faiths held at 
Chicago in 1933 and visited Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy to study their educa 
tional systems and economic conditions 


Publications — (In English) Commercial Rela 
tlons between India and England (1924) 
The Industrial decline in India , Demands of 
Democracy (1925) , Hindu Philosophers on 
Evolution , Shivaji the Great , Indian Cons 
titution (In Hindi) seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion History 
of India (In Marathi) Address Shahupuri 
Kolhapur 

BALRAMPUR, MAHARAJA PATESHWARi 
Prasad Singh Saheb b 2 Jan 1914 

m Nov 1932, d of H H the late 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, GCB, GCSI GCMG, 
OCVOj D C L (Oxon), 1 R G S , Prime 
Minister and Commander in Chief of Nepal 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1930-35 
Address Balrampur, Oudh 

BANERJI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, Kt (1925) 
I C S , C S I (1921), C I E (1911), b Bristol 
10 Oct 1871, m 1898, d of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Educ Calcutta University, Bailie 1 
College, Oxford , M A , 1892 Entered 

ICS 1895 , served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency Diwan to H H the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907 14 , reverted to 
British service, 1915 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah, services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, 1 oreign De 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916 Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919 Retired from the ICS 
Diwan of Mysore 1922-26 Foreign Minist< r 
Kashmir, 1927-29 Awarded I Class title" Ra 
jamantradhurina of Gaudabpemndft Order 
vith KMllata by H H The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct 1923 Publications The 
‘ Indian Tangle (Published by Hutchinson 
Co ) An Indian Pathfinder (Published bv 
Kemp Hall Press Ltd) Address c/o Coutts 
and Co , 440, Strand, London, W C 2 

BANERJI, Bhabo Nath, M Sc (Allahabad) Ph 
D (Cantab), Meteorologist (Retired) 
b 15 August 1895 m Renuka Devi Educ 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College 
Benares, 1912 16 and Canning College 
Lucknow, 1916 18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta 
1918 20, with Sir C V Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ at Cavendish Laboraton 
Cambridge, with Sir J J Thomson, 1920 2 2 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service January 
1923 , Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26 As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Deer 1926 to Nov 1932 
founded and organised on international line'- 
the first aeroplane and airship meteorologicil 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Dngh Road 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Belgium, Trance, Italy and Egypt 
Oct 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
aviation meterology with particular reference 
to Airships Fellow of the Royal Metcorolo 
gleal Society, London, 1928 Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigated 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book * Meteorology of the 
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Persian Gulf and Mekran ’ the first of its 
kind for that region Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
flight of the airship ft 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Club Member from 
India on the Commission de 1 application 
do la Meteorologie a la Navigation Adrienne * 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1932 
Publications The book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran and other original 
contributions in Physics and Meteorology 
published in various Indian and European 
Journals Address Bengal 

BAN ERA, Rajadhiraj Amarsinghji belongs 
to Udaipur house , born 2nd August 
1886 , Succeeded father 22nd Dec em 

ber 1908 martud the 

sister of Maharaja Surgnja 
Three sons Rajkumar 
Partapsinghji (Heir Appai 
ant) Rajkumar mansinghji 
Bat at Law and Rajkumar 
Guman Singhji Raj idhiraj 
is a member of Mahcndraj 
Sabha and Walter Krit 
Rajput Hitkarani Sabha 
Udaipur Area of the 

estate 2 r »0 sq miles Popu 
lation 28,115 Address 
Lanara Rajputana 

UANERJI, Sukumar, Rai Bahadur, b a 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 
b 5 October 1880 m to Suhasini 
eldest d of lat< Kumar Satycswar Ghosal 
of Bhukailas Raj Educ St Xavier s 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar Bengal Police Training 
School , obtained First prize in Law in the 
l'inal examination of the Police Training 
School Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 , 
has been on several occasions especiallv 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Go\ernment, 
lanuary 1931 Appointed Justice of the 
Peace, promoted to Ag Deputy ( ommis 
sioner of Police, ( ilcutta, temporarily in 1935 
retired in 1936 Addiess Police Head 
quarters, Lai Bazaar, Calcutta 



BAPNA, Wazir ud Dowla Rat Bahadur 
Sir S M , Kt Cl E, BA, BSC 11 B Prime 
Minister to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, 
b 24th April 1882 tn Shreemati Anand 

Kumari, d of the late ,, > 

Mehta Bhopal Singh, I)ewan 
of Udaipur Educ at 
Maharana High School, 

Udaipur, Govt College, 

Ajmer and the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad For 
about a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara , served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 

Officer, appointed District 

and Sessions Judge in the Indore State in Jan 
1907 , in 1908, Law Tutor to H H Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao 1IT His Highness s Second 
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Secretary in (1911) and First Secretary in 
(1913) , Home Minister in 1916 , retired on 
special pension in April, 1921 , joined 
Patiala State as a Minister , rejoined Holkar 
State Service as Home Minister in 1923, 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet , Prime Minister and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926 , Rai Bahadur, in 1914 , 
and C I E iu 1931 , A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in 1931 , 
Delegate to tho Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1935 Created Knight in January 
1936 Clubs Residency and Yeshwant 
Clubs Indore Address Baxibag, Indore, 
(Central India) 

BARIA, Major (Hon ) His Highness Ma- 
harawal Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji, Raja of 
K C S I (1922) b 10 July 1880 , one s one 
d Educ Rajkumar College, Rajkot , 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and In 
England Served in European War, 1914 15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919 Receives a 
salute of eleven guns Address Devgnd 
Baria (Barla State Rly ) 

BART EE, KrNNETH William, BA (Dublin), 
llie Hon Mr Justice, Bar at Law, ICS, 
Judge, Bombay High Court b 29 Nov 1877 
Educ at Warwick School and Dublin Univ , 
served in Bombay as Asst Coll and Magt 
and I< orcst Settlement Officer Asst Judge 
and Sessions Judge, Aug 1906 , Under 
Secretary to Go\t Political, Judical, etc, 
Departments 191113, Judicial Asst to 
Agent to Government Kathiawar, 1919, 
Judge and Sessions Judge, 1919 Member, 
Legisl itive Council, 1925, Offg Addl 
Judicial Commissionei of Sind, 1926 OlTg 
Judge, Bombay High Court, 1930, confirmed 

[ May 1931 Address Ciissmill , Naiayan 
Dabholkar Road, Bombay 

BARNE, TheRt Rev George Dunsford, M A 
(Oxon), C I E (1923) O B E (1919), V D 
(192t), Elected Bishop of I ahorc, April, 
1932 b Mav 6, 1879 m Doiothy Kate 

Akerman Educ Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll , Oxford Asstt Master, Summerflelds, 
Oxford, 1902 08 , Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908 10 , Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910, 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind 1911 , and 
Asstt Chaplain of Karachi, 1911 12 Princi 
pal, 1 awrencc R Military School, Sanawar, 
’912 19 32 Address Bishopsbourm , The 
t lose, Lahore 

BARODA WALLA, Saifbho\ KaiUMJI Sheriff 
of Bombay 1926 27 Landlord and Business 
man Chairman, Impro\cments Committee, 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay b 1884 
Partner and Financial to the firm of con 
tractors who constructed the Victoria Ter 
minus, Bombay Municipality, Talak Numa 
Palace in Hyderabad (Deccan) Bezwada 
Railway and other big constructions, etc 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1907 Member, Standing Committee of 
the Corporation for more than 9 years and 
its Chairman, 1916 1917 Was made J P 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 1908 
Was more than once Chairman of the War Loan 
Committees Chairman, Entertainment 
Committee, for British and Indian wounded 
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soldiers Was awarded certificate of merit] 
and War Medal for voluntary services Mem 
ber of the Bombay Board of Film Censors 
since, 1919 Chairman, Markets and Garden 
Committee, 1932 34 Nominated Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916 1921 
Elected Member, Legislative Assembly t920 
1923 Vice President, AH India Muslim 
Federation 1926 President All India Muslim 
Hedjaz Conference 1926 Address Alta 
mont Road, Cuinballa Hill, Bombay 

BARRY, Charles Harold, M A (Cantab ) 
Principal, Aitchison College, Lahore b 17 
Fob 1905 m Miss Maclachlan of Lanark 
Educ at R N C Osborne, Bradfleld College 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1926 31 , In 
spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 1932 33 appointed Principal, 
Aitchison College, 1913 Publications 

Gleaming Arches , 1929 , * White Sails, 
1930 , Bridges of Song ,1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab) Address Aitchi 
son College Lahore 

BARTHE, Rt Rev Jean Marie, Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914 b Lesignan, Tarbe 

1849 Educ St Pe Seminary Bishop of 

Trichlnopoly, 1890 1914 Aldress Shem 

baganur, Madras Presidency 

BARUA.Rai Bahadur Devioharan, b A ,B I 
MLA, Tea Planter b 1864 Educ City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera] 
Assembly s Institution, Calcutta Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tei plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re 
tired from the Bar in 1917, Secretary, 
jorhat Sarvajanlk Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890 Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 , Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench Address Jorhat, 
Assam 

BASU JatindraNath MA M L C , Solicitoi 
b 7 leb 1872 m Sarala Bisu (nee Ghosh) 
Educ Hindu School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta I?as been a member of the Bengal 
Legis Council for twelve years between 
1920 1935 Formerly President and now 
Vice President of the National J iberal ied< ra 
tion of India and of the Indian Association 
Calcutta , leader of People 8 Party, Bengal 
Legis Council, a Delegate from Bengal to 
the Round Table Conferences in England , 
Preside nt, Incorporated Law Sobietv, Cal 
cutta is connected with several educational 
and Social scrvict organizations Address 
14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta 

BATLFY, Ciaude ART BA Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art also 
Partner of Messrs Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects b Oct 1879 
Educ at Queen Elizabeth’s School Ipswich 
Articled in Ipswich Practised in Kettering 
Northants and in London up to 1913 and 
in Bombay thereafter Publications Th< 
“Design Development of Indian Architecture 
(in three volumes) and sundry articles and 
papers both in England and India on 
architectural subjects Address School of 
Art or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay 


BATLIWALA, SORABJl Hormusji, (BA Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b 21 March, 1878 
Educ St Xavier s School and College 
Connected with the Cotton industry Repre 
sentative of Messrs Tata Sons Ltd and 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur 
Member of the Court of Nagpur University 
Has travelled extensively and studied the eco 
nomic systems of various countries Publi 
cations Contributions on financial and 
economic subjects Address C P Club 
Nagpur 

BEASLEY Sir Horace Owen Compton. 
Kt cr 1930, O B E , Hon Mr Justice Beasley, 
Chief Justice of Madras since 1929 b 2nd 
July 1877 m 1909, E/el>n Augusta Atherton 
two 8 Educ Westminster School , Jesus 
CoUege Cambridge Called to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902 Puisne Judge, High Court 
of Burma, 1923 24 , a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924 29 served European 
War, 1914 19 Western Front 1916 19 (Major 
0 B E , despatches) Major Regular Army 
Reserve of Officers Address High Court, 
Madras 

BEAUMONT, The Hon Sir John William 
Fisher, MA (Cambridge), Kings Counsel 
1930, Chief Justice of Bombay b 4th Scptem 

ber 1877 m Mabel Edith d of William 
Wallace (deceased) Educ Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899 Called to Bar 
Chancery Division Lieut , R G A 1916 1918 
Address 4 Coleherne Court Harkness 
Road Malabar Hill, Bombay 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt 
cr 1910 , K B E (1920), C I E , 1911 , Hon 
Extra Asst Commissioner in the Punjab 
b 1862 A lineal descendant and of Guru 
Nanak, founder ol Sikh religion now head 
of Snatan Sikhs of N W I Province, Punjab 
and Afghanistan A Fellow of the Punjab 
and Hindu Universities was a delegate to 
the Indo Afghan Peace Conference m 1919 
iddress Kallar Punjab 

BELVALKAR, Shripad Krishna, M A Ph D 
(Harvard Univ ) I E S , late Proft ssor ot 
Sanskrit, Detoan ( olltgb, Poona fit present 
Univ Professor of Sanskrit and head of tin 
Sanskrit Dept Be nan s Hindu Univt rsity 

b 11 Dec 1881 Education Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur and Deccan College 
Poona and at Harvard, USA Joint d 
Bombay Educational Department 1907 
Prof , Deccan College, since 1914 on< 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association and General 
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Secretary, All India Oriental Conference Reel 
pient ot Kaisar i Hind Silver Medal and 
Silver Jubilee Medal Publication s History 
of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar Edition 
and translation of Bhavabhuti s Later 
“ History of Rama ' in the Herdvard Oritntal 
Senes , English translation of Kavya 

darsa Critical edition of Brahmasutra 

bhashya with Notes and translation , Basil 
Malhk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in colla 
boration with Prof Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) , several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address 
“Bilvakunja, ’ Bhamburda, Poona, No 4 

BENJAMIN, VEN T KURUVILLA, B A , Arch 
deacon of Ivottayam since July 1922 Former 
ly Incumbent of Pro Cathedral Kottayam 
1895 1922 , Acting Principal, C N I , Kotta 
yam 1912 13 Surrogate, 1922, Bishop s 
Commissary, 1923 Publications (in Malaya - 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
Devotional Study of the Bible Fditor of 
“Treasury of Knowledge and Tamily 
Friend Address Kottayam 
BENNETT Gforge Ernest, M SO , M Inst 
C E , M I M< eh E M I E , J P Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust b 1884 m 
Frances Sophia Bennett Educ Stockport 
Grammar School, Manchester University 
Assistant Engineer (Bridges) OTP, 
1910 1916 Port Engineer, Chittagong, 
1916 1919 , Ex Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1919 24 Senior Executive Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Trust 1924 26 , Deputy Chief 
Engineer Bombay Port Trust, 1926 30 Chiof 
Engineer, 1930 Address Bombay Port Irust, 
Bombay 

BFNTHALL Sir Edward Charlps, Kt Senior 
Partner Bird & Co , Calcutta and F W Hod 
gers & Co , Calcutta, since 1929 s of Revd 
Benthalland Mrs Benthall , b 26th November 
1893 m 1918 Hon ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford one 
son l due Eton (Kings Scholar), Kings 
College Cambridge Sorvod European War 
1914 19, India 1914 15, Mesopotamia 1916 18 
(wounded) Staff War Office 1918 19 Direct 
or of numerous Companies Director Impel lal 
Bank of India 1916 32 Governor 1928 30 
President Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932 1 9 }(> Vice President 1914 President 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon 1932 193G Delegate Indian 
Round Table Conference 1931 32 R» si rve 
Bank of India 19 35 30 Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee 1931 Address 
37, Billy gunge Park, Calcutta 

BENZIGER, The mostRev aloysius Mary, 

O C D , b Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864 
Educ Irankfort Brussels Downside Came 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Table 1900, Assistant 
to the Pont Throne Roman Count 1925 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoe 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of his merits 
Address Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore 
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BERKELEY HILL, Lt Col Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M A , M D Ch B (Oxon ), 
MR C S (Eng ), I R C P (Lon ) IMS, 
b 22 Dec 1879 m Kunhimanny d 
of Nellary Ramotti Educ at Rugby 
School Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital London 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907 Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) Mentioned in Despatches Pres! 
dent Indian Psychological Association , 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene , Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho Analysis 
Publications Numerous articles in scientific 
journals Address Ranchi, Bihar and 
Orissa 

BEWOOR, Gurunath Vknkatesh BA (Bom), 
B A (Cantab ) C I E , I C S Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs b 20 Nov 1888 m 
Miss Tungitii Mudholkar Fduc Deccan 
Coll , Poona and Sydney Sussex Coll Cam 
bridge Under Secretary to Govt , C P Dy 
Commissioner Chanda, Postmaster General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles Dy 
Director General of PoBts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster General Bombay 
Circle , Indian Delegate to tho Air Mail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London 1929 
Address Delhi and Simla, Shn Krishna 
Nlwas Poona 4 

BHABHA, Hormasji Jehangir, M A , D Lltt , 
JP, C I E Hon Pres Magte , Director of 
Tata Hydro Electric Power Supply Co , 
Fellow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore deputed as a delegate 
to the ( ongress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mvsore 
b 27 Tune 1852 m Miss Jerbai Edaljte Bati 
wala Educ Flphinstone College and in Eng- 
land Asstt Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874 76 , Vice Principal and Professor of logic 
and Ethics Central College, Bangalore, 1876 
Principal, Maharaja s College, Mysore, 1884 , 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 , Inspector General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895 1909 , Munir ul Talim (Mysore) 
1909 Pub Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education , 
Report on the Education of Pars! Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Universities, 1923 a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 Modem Crema- 
tion and Parsecs, 1922 Address Malakoff 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6 

BHAIRUN SlNGHJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 
Maharata Sri Sir, K C S T Prime Minister 
Bikaner b 15tli September 1879 Educ 
Mayo College Ajmer Appointment Com 
panion to H II the Maharaja ot Bikamr 
1895 and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896 Appointed Me mix r of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
loreignand Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member Vice President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet Also acted as President 
of Council during H H s visits to Europe 
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Now In charge of the portfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace Badakarkhana 
Devagthan and Government General Records, 
and copying dept , Bikaner State Is Hon 
Col of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A D C to the Maharaja Publications 
Bhairavbilas Bhairubbinod and Rasikbinod 
Son and heir Herojl Sri Ajit Smhji Sahib 
being educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 
Address Bikaner 

BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M A , LI B , Dewan, Idar State 
b Jan 1882 m Shrimati Ved Kunwarji 
Educ Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore Practised at Ferozcpur till 
1914 , joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 , served there till 1922 as Political Secre 
tary and Officiating Dewan , left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931 Address 
Himmatnagar, Idar State 

BHARAT Singh Saiiib, Rai Bahadur, 
(1913), Rai (hereditary), OBE, (1919), 
15th October 1881 A 
prominent Zemindar of the 
Rohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the best zemindan 
Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in Buland 
shahar Meerut Sihiranpur, 
MuzafTarnagar and Morada 
bad Districts A great 
Shikari and Sportsman and 
a very popular figure of the 
District, now living a retir- 
ed life The Estate is being 
ably managed by his worthy sons Sahanpur 
Estate, Diet Bijnor, TJ P 

BHARGAVA, Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B A , LL B , Advocate, High Court, La 
hore b 1st Oct 1870 m d of L Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari Educ Sirsa M B School, 
Itewari M B School, Lahore Mission Coll , 
Lahore Government Coll and Law School 
President, Bar Assocn Hissar , got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan San ad , acted as Sec 
retary, India War Relief Fund, Ihe Aeroplane 
Fleet bund, King Edward Memorial 1 und 
was elected member, Punjab I cgislative 
Council, 1916 20 , and Legislative Assembly, 
1921 23 Life member, St Tohn Ambulance 
Association and Vice Chairman, District 
Centre at Hissar Granted Silver Tu bilee 
Modal in 1935 Address Hissar (Punjab) 

BHATE, Govind CHJHNAJI, M A (Bom ), 
b 19 Sept 1870 Widower Educ Deccan 
College Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and From 1931 to 1933 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928 retired in 1933 
Publications Principles of Economics, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes , Lectures on Sociology, 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts (All in Marathi) Speeches 
and Essaya (in English) , Kant and Shan 
karacharya. Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi) 
Address Willingdon College Post, Dist 
Satara 


BHATIA, Lieut Colon ft, Sohan Lal, M a , 
M D B Ch (Cantab) , F R C P (London) 

F R S E (1932) F C P S (Bombay), M C 
(1918), IMS Dean and Prof of Physiology 
Grant Medical College, Bombay b 5 
Aug 1891 m Raj kishorte Educ 
Cambridge Univ (Peterhouse), and St 
Thomas’ Hospital, London Casualty Officer 
and Resident Anaesthetist, St Thomas 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist Children s 
Department , House Surgeon Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon Joined IMS 1917 , saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (105th Mahratta Light Infantry), 1918 
appointed Professor of Physiology Grant 
Medical College in 1920 and Dean in 1925 
Publicafions A number of scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette Address Two 
Gables , Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

BHAVNAGAR, H H MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of , b 19th May 
1912, s father Lfc Col H H Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtaslnhji K C S I , Tulv 

1919 Educ Harrow, England Installed 
with full powers, 1931 , married 1931 
Address Bhavnagar, Kathiawar 

BHOPAL, H H Sikander Saulat Nawib 
iFTIKnARUL MULK STR MOHAMMAD HAMIDUI 
lah Khan, NAWABof, G C S I (1932) G Cl F 
(1929), C SI (1921), C VO (1922) b 9thSept 
1894 is the Ruler of the second most impor- 
tant Moham madan State of India m 1905 Her 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Bano Begam 
Sahiba succeeded in 1926 mother Her High 
ness Nawab Sultan Tahan Begam G C S T 
G TIE , Cl, G B E Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gauhar e Taj 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress presumptive 
Address Bhopal Central India 

BHORE Sir JoSErn Wiiltam K C T E , C B r 
(1920), C I E (1923) KCSI ICS 
b 6th April 1878, m to Margaret Wilkie Stott 
MB Ch B (St Andrews) MBE Fduc 
Deccan College Pooni, and University 
College, London Under Secy , Govt of Madrid 
1910 Dewan of Cochin State, 1914 1919 
Dy Director of Civil Supplies 1919 Sem 
tary to the High Commsr for India London 

1920 , Ag High Commsr for India In the 
United Kingdom 1922 1923 , Secretarr to 
Government of India, Department of Educi 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924 and Ag Member 
Vlcerov s Executive Council, November 192 
to July 1927 , Secretary to Govt of Indn 
Dept ofl'ducation Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory CommE 
slon on Indiin Reforms, 1928 30 Member 
Viceroy s Executive Council, in chargo oi 
Department of Commerce and Railways 
Address National Bank of India Madras 

BHUTTO Sir Shah Nawaz OBE (1919) 
K I H (1924) , C 1 1 (1925) Kt (1930) 

b 1st March, 1888 Educ Sind Madressah 
and St Patrick High School, Karachi was 
Minister for Local Self Government, Bonibiy 
till March 1936, which he resigned on account 
of separation of Sind President, Disfcrnt 
Local Board and was MLC, Bombay Council 
Chairman, Cooperative Bink, Distrut 


Raja, (1927) b 
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Larkana , and Chairman, Bombay Provincial 
Simon Committee Zemindar, Landlord and 
President, Sind Mahomedan Association , 
Delegate, Round Table Conference Member 
old Imperial Council , Leader, Muslim Party 
in Bombay Council, President, Sind Azad 
Conference Address Muslim Colony, Britto 
Road, Karachi 

BIL1MORIA, ARDASHIR JamsetjEB, B A , 
b 18 September 1864 Bduc Chandnnwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884 Retired 
1921 Address C/o Dr Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay 

BILI IMORIA, Dr Rustomji Bomonji, 
BA (1902), MD (1909), JP Educ 
Bombaj University and Grant Medical 
College Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery , awarded 
Grey s Medal for Anatomy Appointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907, resigned 1910, Lord Reay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 1 910 1 91 3 , 
has been Hon Bacteriologist to the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon Physician of the Hospital 
acted as Hon Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr Bahadurji s Sanatorium at Deolali from 
1910 till he resigned Hon Physh ian, Goculdaa 
Tejpal Hospital , has been Examiner, Bombay 
Unhersity, in Bacteriology and in Medicine 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence It was subsequently 
removed to Panchgani Was awarded the 
Kaisar 1 Hind Gold Medal in June 1936 
Address Wassiamal Building, Grant Road, 
Bombiy 

BILLIMORIA, Sir Shapoorjee Bomonjfk 
Kt (1928) M B E J P , Partner in the 
firm of S B Billimoria Co Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935 b 27 
July 1877 m Jeibai d of Bhicaji N Dalai 
(1906) Educ St Xavier s College Hono 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member 
Auditors Council, Bombay Member 
of the Cit of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice President, Indian Merchants 
Chamber 1926 27 President, Indian Mer 
chants Chamber, 19£7 28, Member Govern 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28 President Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928 29 Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board Trustee, N M 
Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Fund 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions Nominated by Govt 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore , Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay , co opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi , held 
the rank of Dist Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Freemasonry in India , 
is the Grand Superintendent of the Dist 
Grand Royal Chapter in India and founder 
and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace, 
(EC), appointed Sheriff for 1935 Address 
13 Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay 



BINDA Saran, B A , rai Bahadur 
D ivisional Durbarl, (Rais) and Landlord, 
Lahore Born on the 7th March 1893 Head 
of the firm of Messrs Dinanath Sheopcrshad 
Treasury Contractor to the 
(1) Government Postal 
Department , (2) North 

Western Railway , (3) 

Imperial Bank of India 
Afanaging Director, Kangra 
Valley Slate Co Ltd 
Dheetoi Mnrroe Brewery 
Co Ltd , Lahore Industries 
limited Ambnlu Electric 
Supply Co Ltd , Executive 
Committee memlier, Nor 
them India Chamber of Commerce , Member 
of the Board of Economic Enquiry Punjab, 
The Railway Rates AcHisoiy Committee, 
Financial Secretary, Sanatan Dharma College 
Society Vice President Sanatan Dharma 
Sabliah Executive Committee Member, Pro 
vincial Hindu Sabhah , Hony Treasurer, 
Provincial Girl Guides Association Elected to 
the New Punjab Iogislatho Assembly from 
the Commerce & Industry Constituency, 1937 

BIRLA, Ghanshyam Das?, Millowner, Merchant 
and Zamindar b 1891 , Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers I td , Member of Council, 
Benares Hindu University , Pr< sid( nt, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce Calcutta 1924 
President, Icdtiation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929 , Member, Indian Fiscal 
Commission Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, Member Royal Commission on 
Labour 1930 Employ* rs delegate to 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
1927 , Member, Second Round Table Con 
ferencc, 1930 Address Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta 


Bl RLE'S FRANK, DCM (1915), MLC 
Director, Best & Co , Ltd Madras b 0th 
July 1883 m Evelyn Clifton of Perth, W 
A Joined Best & Co , Ltd Madras in 1909 
Address C/o Best & Co , J td , Madras 

BISHAMBER Dabs Jaif, L , O B V , Rais 
Banker Land Lord, M E S , P W D and 
Railway Conrtactor and Managing Director 
of E B 1 Manufacturing 
t orporation — Re tired 
from Public Health De 
partment in 1936 Son of 
late L Mangi La 11 Shroff, 
Banker to the Royal 
Artillery Units 1869 to 
1890 who rendered excel- 
lent services to His 
Majesty s Army by supply- 
ing ration to the forces 
during the Kabul War of 
1880 and was awarded tes 
timonials by British Officers A very active 
member and organiser of several charitable 
and social institutions, takes a very active 
part in Rural Uplift rendered excellent 
services during plague of 1909 1910 and 1910- 
1911 for which sanads together with purses 
were awarded by C A Barron, Esqr , C I E , 
ICS also by Lt Col H C Beadon Awarded 
O B E , (Mtdal) 19 (6 Address 7, Darya 
Gunj, Delhi 
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BISWAS, Charu Chandra, C I E (1931) y s 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas, M A , BL, Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court b April 21, 1888 m Sm Suhasini 
Biswas d of Mr SC Mallick Educ Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripon Law College, 
Enrolled Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910 , 
Advocate, November 1924 , vice President, 
Bar Association, Calcutta High Court 
Ordinary Fellow, Calcutta University, and 
Member of the Syndicate, 1917 22, again 
from 1926, member of Dacca Board of Se 
coudary Education, 1921 22, 1928 29 and 

1934 35, Examiner and Paper Setter, Arts 
and Law, Calcutta University Pro 
lessor, University Law College, 191 i 21 , Com 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921 24, and 
again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation Since 
3u25, Member Calcutta Improvement Trust 
suue 1926 President, Saroi Nalini Dutt 
Memorial Association, Bengal, for Women s 
W< lfare Work Founder Secretary, South Sur 
birban (now Asutosh) College 1916 21 , Vice 
President, South Suburban School, Main 
and Branch , President, Sir Romesli Mitter 
Girls School Member of Governing 
Bo lies of Presidency College, Asutosh ( ollege, 
Vidyasagar College Deaf and Dumb 
School , Secr< tary, Calcutta Blind School, 
Member of Committee of Management of 
In inn Association for Cultivation of Science , 
Member of Committee of Indian Association, 
and of Council of National Liberal Fedcnt ion 
Elected Member of I eg Assembly from Cal 
cutta Urban Non Mahome lan Constituc ncy 
1930 1934 Was a delegate to Resene Bank 
Committee in London at the invitation of His 
Majesty b Government, June August 1931 
Substitute Delegate from Indii to Assembly 
of I < ague of Nations, G< nc\ i, 1936 Judge, 
Calcutta High Court (1937 ) 

Address 58, Puddopukur Road Bhow 
aniporc, Calcutta 

BLACKWELL, The Hon Mr Justice, Cecil 
Patrick, M B E (Mil Div 1919) , High 
Court Judge, Bombay b 8 November 1881 
m to Marguerite Frances, eldest d of the 
lateJ A lilleard, M V O Educ Blackheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School , Hollier Greek Scholar Univ College 
London, 1901 Classical Exhibition, Wadhain 
College, Oxford 1901 1st Class Classica 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Littl 
Hum 1905 B A 1905 , Secretary of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904, Presi 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, Bobbili 
1903 Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Circuit , Lieut 1 F 
Reserve and on Reeruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war, 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford 
shire (Lib ), December 1923 appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926 
Address ‘ Rylstone Pedder Road, Bombay 

BLAKISTON John Francis, Director General 
of Archaeology b 21 March 1882 Educ 
Wellington College, England Architect 
entered Archaeological Survey of India, March 
1911 , Military Service 1915 1919 France 
1917 18 Address New Delhi and Simla 


BLANDY, Edmond Nioolas, B A (Oxon ) • 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, b 31st July 1886 
tn Dorothy Kathleen (nee Marshall) 

Educ Clifton and Balliol Asst Magte 
and Collr , Dacca, 1910 , Sub Div 

Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912 , Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 , Undersecretary Finance Dept Govt of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916, 
Addl Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 , 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc and Jt Secretary Publicity Board, 
Under Secretary, Finance Department, Gov 
ernment of India, 1919 , Collector of Income 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 , Commissioner of Income 
Tax Bengal, 1922 Magte and Collr Bakar 
ganj, 1924 to 1926 , Magte and Collr , 24 
Parganas, 1928 Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 , Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department 1930 Com 
missioner Chittagong Division, 1933 Cl E 
1933 Offg Chief Secretary Government of 
Bengal 1934 35 7 months ditto 1936 4 months 
on le ive Address Bengal ( luh, Calcutta 

BLASCHECK, Arthur David, Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) , D Occ Munich, (1910) 
Inspector General of Forests to the Govt 
of India b 16th Jan 1879 m Helen 2nd d 
of tho late C Usborne of Berkshire Educ 
Felsted School , Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900 , Chief Conservator of Forests 
Punjab 1929 Inspector General of Forests 
to the Govt of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930 Ad 
dress Dehra Dun U P 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor b 29 Dec 1876 m 
Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton of 
Margate Educ Rugby Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe Address 40, 
Pedder Road, Bombay 

BOAG, George Townsend, M A (Cambridge) 
fir (1928), CSI (1936) IC S Secretary 
to tho Government of Madras b November 12 
1884 Educ Westminster (1897 to 1903), and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) 
Passed into the ICS in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908 Address Madras 
Club, Madras 

BOBBITE, R\ja Saheb M^harban i 
Dostan Raja Rao Sri Rama Krishna 
Ranga Rao Bahadur, M L C of Kiri impudi 
Estate, in East Godavari District Second 
son of the late Maharaja 
Sir V S Ranga Rao 
Bahadur G C I E t B F , 
of Bobbile b 29th August 
1892 Educ Privately 
Lieutenant in the Army 
during the War A 
man of very liberal and 
advanced views, in all 
matters of religious, social 
and political importance 
Established a School and 
a Sugar Factory in his Estate and presented 
a Swimming Bath, called ' The Royal 
Swimming Bath to the Madras City Travelled 
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throughout India, Europe and went round 
the world once Married in 1912 Has two 
sons and a daughter Address Bobbile, 
Madras Presidency 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Gut] 
Hamilton C B (1919), C m g (1917), DSC 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command I 
b 27 Sep 1870, m Violet Mary (Fergusson ) 
Educ Christ’s Hospital, RMA Woolwich 
Active Service W Africa 1892, Chitral Relief, 
1895, China 1899 , Great War France, 1914 

19 , Afghan War, 1919 Address Quetta 

BOMON BEHRAM, Sir Jehangir Bomonji, 
Kt (1934), BA, LLB, JP (Solicitor), 
Bombay Merchant b July 1868 hduc St 
Xavier s and Elphinstone College Juris 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar Practised as an Attorney for about 

20 years then became partner in C Macdonald 
& Co , and was there for 5 years Gave up 
business to do public service Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919, 
member of Standing Committee, 1921 22 to 
1926 27 and 1928 29 , Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928 29 , Chairman, Schools Com 
mittee, Jan to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929 Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930 31 , Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J J and other Hospitals , 
Representative of Bombay Municipal Corpora 
tion on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
technical Institute and on the Board of 
Port Trust and President of Corporation 
President of Corporation, and First Mayor of 
Bombay 1931 32 Honorary Presidency Single 
sitting Magistrate, Delegate, Parsi Chief 
Matrimonial Court Director of several 
Joint Stock Companies Address Se 1 View, 
Warden Road, Bombay 

BOMBAY, Bishop of See Acland, Rt Rev 
Richard Dyke 

BOSE, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt er 1917 
C I E , 1903 , C S I , 1911 , M A (Cantab ), 
D Sc (Lond ) , LL D , F R S , Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna , 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute 
b 30 Nov 1858 , Educ Calcutta , Christ a 
College, Cambridge , Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900 , scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907,1914 and 1919 Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno 
tnena (Proc Roy Society ) Former Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co operation, 
League of Nations Publications Response 
in the Living and Non living , Plant Response, 
Electro physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants, Life Movements of Plants, Vols 
I and II , Life Movements in Plants, Vols 
III and IV , The Ascent of Sap , The Physio 
logy of Photosynthesis Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants Address 
Bose Institute, Calcutta 


BRABOURNE H E Lord 5th Baron 
and 14th Baronet (Michael Herbert 
Rudolph Knatchbull), G C I E , M C , 
Governor of Bombay since 1933, 
Governor dedgnate Bengal 1937 K G 
of St T b 8th May, 1895 
S Father 1933 m 1919 
lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne y d of 6 th 
Marquess of Sligo Educ 
Wellington Coll and 
R M A Woolwich Sen ed 
European War 1915 18 
in R A and R A I (M C 
Despatches thrice) M P 
(U) Ashford Division 
Kent 1931-33 Parlia 
mentary Prhate Socre 
tary to Secretary of State for India 1932 33 
Ue\r S Hon Norton Let U Michael Knatch 
bull b 11 ieb 1922 Address Government 
House, Bombay 

BRABOURNE r JHE LADY, is the third 
daughter o f the sixth 
Marquess of Sligo (who died 
in Icbruary 1935) and sister 
of the present Marquess 
Sho was born in May 1896 
She married in 1919 and has 
two sons the Honourable 
Noiton Miehatl Cecil Knat 
chbull, b 11th lubruary 
1922, and the Hon John 
Uliek Knatch bull, b 9th 
November 1924 Address 
Government House, Bombay 

BRADFIELD, Ernest William Charles, 
MB MS t IRCS,OBL (1918) , C I E 
(192s) Surgeon General, Government of 
Bombay b May 28 1880 m Margaret 

Annie Barnard hduc King Edward’s 
School Birmingham , St Mary s Hospital 
and St Bartholomew's Hospital London 
Address Poona 

BRAHMA CHARI Sii Upendn Nath Kt , 
Cr 1934 liai Bahadur, er 1911 Kaiser i- 
Hind(Gold) 1924 , M A MI) Ph D , F R A 
SB Professor of Iropieal Medicine Carrni 
(hael Medical toll<g<, t ileutta Phydeian 
(hittannjan Hospital, ( ileutta, Consulting 
Phvsieian ltescareh Worktr President, 
Indiin Seiciuo (digress, 1930, President, 
Iudiui Chemical Soeiity t ileutta 1936 
Presiehiit Indian C ommittu , International 
Society lot Mmobiology Vic c President, 
Royal Asiitic Soeiety of B< ngal Vice 
President Physiological Society of India , 
Hony Vice President Indnn A sociation for 
the ( ultivation of St i< net President, Soeiety 
of Biological Chemist 0 Indii lleael of the 
Dept of Bio C h( mistry, University Collego 
of Science, Caleutta Chanman Board of 
Industries Bengal lounder, Brahmaehari 
Reseirdi Institute (ileutta Bony Vice 
President, lndiin lied (loss Soeiety, Vice 
President, National institute of Sciences of 
Indii Membei Court of the Indian Institute 
ot Science, Bangaloie , Membtr Sanitary 
Board Bengal lellow, University of Cal 
eutta , Fellow Royal Society of Medicine, 
London lellow, Royal Soeiety of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London , Hony 
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Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal , 
Fellow, National Institute of Sciences of India, 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Society b 7th June 
1875 m 1898, Nani Bala Devi , two 5 , two 
d Educ Hughli College, Bengal , Presidency 
College and Medical College, Calcutta Tea 
cher of Materia Medica, Dacca Medical 
School (1901) , Teacher of Medicine, Camp 
bell Medical School, Calcutta (1905 23) , 
Coates Medalist and Winner of Griffith Me 
mortal Prize, Calcutta University , Minto 
Medalist, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene, Sir William Jones Medalist 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal , Research 
Worker under Indian Research Fund 
Association (1920 26) , Discoverer of utea 
Stibamine — an organic antimonial for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of kala azar , 
Physician, Medical College Hospitals Calcutta 
(1923 27) , President, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1928 29) , Secretary, Medical Section 
Royal Asiatic Soeiety of Bengal for several 
years , President Medical and Veterinary lie 
search Section Indian Science Congress (1930 
and 1933) Member Council of Tropical Medi 
cine, International Congress of Medicine, L 011 
don (1913) , President Indian Provincial Medi 
cal services Association (1929 32) , Formerly 
member, Provincial Malaria Committee 
Bengal Formerly Membt r of the Council of 
Medical Registration of Bengal, 1 ormuly 
Member, Governing Body of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal Studies in Haemolysis 
Kala azar m Dr Carl Menses Handbuch dtr 
Tiopenkrinkheiten , Treatise on Kala azar , 
Numerous articles in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Research, Indian Medical Gazette 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Journal of tin Indian 
Chemical Society, Bio chemical Journal 
British Medical Journil Lancet, Journal oi 
Tropical Medicine A Hygiene Journal of Phai 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics 
American Journal of Tropical Medicine, Trans 
actions of the Royal Society of lropical Medi 
cine & Hygiene, Indun Journal of Medicine, 
Calcutta Medical Journil Transactions of the 
Tar Eastern Association ot lropical Medicine 
Comptcs Rendus Congress International di 
Medu ine Tropic ale et D Hygiene, f aire Egypt 
(1928) subjects including edit mi try and 
chemotherapy of organa antimonials chan 
istry and chemotherapy of quinoline 
compounds, kali azar, dermal leishmanoid, 
maliria black water fever, influenza, hie 
molysis anopheles Address 82/3, Corn 
walhs Street and 19, London Street, Cilcutta 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt , cr 1917 , 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co , 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council 
Controller of Contracts Army Headquarters 
b 15 Apr 1874, m 1912, Constance, d of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt Fduc Charter 
house , Trinity College, Cambridge Address 
Gillandcr House, Calcutta 

BRAYNE, Albert Frederic Lucas, m A 
(Glas ), B A (Oxon), C I E 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, b 1 April 1884 m 1909, Mary, e d 
of James Thomson, M D Irvine, Ayrshire 
Educ, Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 


University, Oxford (Trinity College) Appoint 
ed ICS, Bombay, 1908 , Assistant Collector, 
Satara 1908 1913, Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913 1916, Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916 20 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923 24 , Financial Adviser 
Military Mnance, 1924 29 Offg Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926 27, and again in 
1931 32 , also Army Department, 1928 , 
Retrenchment Officer, Government of India, 
1931, Chairman, Sind Conference and on 
special duty in the India Office, 1932 
Secretary to Indian Delegation to Monetary 
and Economic Conference, 1933 Address 
India Office London 

BRA1NE, Frank Lugard, MC (1918) 
Commissioner, Rural Reconstruction, Punjab 
b Jan 6, 1882 m Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920 
Educ Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll , Cambridge Joined ICS, 1905 , Mill 
tary Service France, Palestine, etc , 1915 19 
M C 1918 Publications Village Upliftin India 
(1928) Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 
Univ Press) , The Remaking of Village Indn 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift) 
1929, (Oxford Univ Press ) The Boy Scout 
in the village Pits , A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction (Uttar Chand Kapur Lahore 
1931), Socrates persists in India and Tin 
Indian and the English village (Oxford 
University Press) 1932 Village Dynamo 
(R S M Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore) 1934 
Kural Reconstruction — A Note Government 
Pi css (Lahore 1934) Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 1935 Ice tun Notes 1936) 
Address Lahore Punjab and The Glebt 
A shill Norfolk 

BRAYSHAY Sm Maurice William, Kt (1934) 
M Sc (Leeds) A M Inst C E Mil 
(India) Agent, B B and C I Ry b 7 March 
1883 Lduc Ripon Grammar School, 
1895 1900, and Leeds University, 1900 1903 
Training in Royal Dockyard Chatham 
1903 5 , Apptd Asstt Lngineer, Indian 
P W D ( Railways) 190o , Asst Engineer 
Eastern Bengal Railway, 190o 09 Assistant 
and Fxecutive Engineer under Sir Robert 
Gales on the construction of the Sar 1 
Bridge over the Ginges, 1909 15, Assistant 
Agent North Western Railway, 1915 17 
Dy Controller, Indian Munitions Board 

1917 18 Assistant Secietary Railway Board 

1918 21 Dy Agent, B B &C 1 Railway 
1924 Member, Railway Board, 192 l > 
Agent, B B A C 1 Railway, 1932, Offg 
Chief Commissioner, Railway Board 19o 
and 193 1 Address Bombaici, Altamont 
Road Bomba} 

BROOMFIELD, Robert Stonehouse, Mr 
Justice, B A (Cantab), Bar at Law , Judge 
High Court, Bombay b 1 Dec 1882 w 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton Educ City of 
London School and Christ s College Cambridge 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 190 1 
Judge, High Court, November 1929 Address 
Murray field, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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BROWN, Thb Rev Arthur Ernest, M a 
(C antab ), B Sc (London), C I E (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist) b 17 
May 1882 m E Gertrude Parsons, M A 
d of T L Parsons, Esq , Four Oaks, War 
wickshire in 1908 Educ Stationers Com 
pany s School, London , Kingswood School 
Bath (1895 1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar) Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College Ban 
kura in January 1905 , became Principal 
In 1917 , Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 , General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924 29 Chair 
man, Bankura Municipality 1934 Publi 
cation, Translation from Bengali of The 
Cage of Gold by Sita Devi Address 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B N Ry 

BUCK, Sir Edward John, 0 B E (1918), C B E 
(1918) Kt (June 1929) late Reuter s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Press of India, Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India Pelman Institute (India), 
and Director Borooah Timber Co b 1862 , m 
Annie Margaret, d of late General Sir R M 
Jennings, K C B Educ St John s College 1 
Hurstpierpoint Was in business in Australia 1 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin s Fund for 28 years Hon Sec 
Executive Committee Our Day ' in India 
1917 28 Publication 4 Simla, Past and 
Present (two Editions) Address Simla j 

BUNDI, H H Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
Singhji Bahadur, G 0 8 1 , 1919 KCSI 
cr 1897, GCIE cr 1900, GCVO cr 
1911, b 26 Sept 1869 S 1889 Address 
Bundi, Raj pu tana 

BURDON Sir Ernest B A Oxon 
K C T > (1934) CIE (1921) CSI (1926) 

Knighthood (1911) , Auditor General in India, 
b 27 Jan 1881 m Mary (died 1934) 
d of Rev W Fairwcather, D D 
Dunnikier Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Educ 
Edinburgh Academy , University College, 
Oxford (Scholar) Entered Indian Civil Service, 1 
1905 financial Under Secrotary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1 914 , I mancial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary lorce, 1918 19, Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt of India, 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis Council India, 1919, Secre 
tary to Government of India, Army Department 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922 26, 
Secretary to Government of India Finance 
Department, and Member of Council of State, 
1927 29 Address Simla and New Delhi 
BURDWAN, Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, GCIE, 
cr 1924, KCSI cr 1911, KCIE cr 1909, 
I O M , cr 1909 ,FRGS,FRSA,FRCI, 
FNBA MRAS, Hon LL D Camb 
and Edin 1926 b 19 Oct 1881 , a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall Cal 
cutta, 7 Nov 1908 , adopted by late Mahara 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge 
of zemindari, 1903 , two s two d Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 


great Bengal zemindaris Has travelled 
much in India , made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward , a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909 
12, Bengal L( gislative Council, 1907 18 , temp 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council 
1918 Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919 24 Vice President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924 Mnnber of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 Member of the 
Indian Jaxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
2o , a nominated member of the Council of 
State 1926 , Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V, Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on Trent 1926 Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908 President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912, President of the British Indian 
Association Calcutta, 1911 18, again from 1925 
to 1927 , Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914 Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
vKing Emperor George V and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911 12, 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit 
tecs during the War Publications Vliaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) , Meditations , 
The Indian Horizon , etc Tleir Maharaja 
dliiraja Kumar baheb TJday Chand Mahtab, 
B A , Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927 Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate 1930 36 and again Dewani Raj 
from Det ]930 Private Secretary to the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 1926 b 14 July 1905 
Address The Palace, Burdwan Bijay 
Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta, The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal , Rosebank, Darjeeling , 
Mosapher Manzil Agra, U P , etc 

BURI EY, Dr George William, Wh Ex , 
1906, B Sc (Engineering) (London), 1921 , 
D Sc (London) 1927 , M I MechE , 1923, 
M I E , 1923, MAS Mech E , 1926 . 

M R S T (1929), Principal and 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay b 1885 m Flla Elizabeth e d , Harry 
lurton Educ Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De 
partment) Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co , Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield- University , Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine 1 ool and Cutting Tool 
Research Departments, Sheffield University 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolvcrhamp 
ton , and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton 1 echnical College Publication 
(Books) Lathes their construction <fe Operation, 
The Testing of Machine Tools Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting ( Papers ) 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists , 
ou Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers , and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
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Articles Upwards of 200 on various Engl 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India Address 
V J T Institute, Matunga, Bombay 

BURNS, WILLIAM, D So (Edin ),I AS, Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency b July 
0, 1884 m Margaret I'orrest Mtchison, 1912 
Fduc Edinburgh University Reading 
College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany 1907 b 
Indian Agricultural Service Economic Bota- 
nist to Bombay Government 1908 1933 
Principal, Poona Agricultural College (in 
addition) 1922 1931 Joint Director ol 
Agriculture 1926 27 Publications Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Stud} 
papei s Address Poona 

BURT, Sir Brvce Cuudleigh, Kt , (1936) 
CIE, MBE, BSc (Lond ), IAS, 

Agricultural Expert, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Since 1929 A G 
Vice ( hairman b April 29, 1881 m 
1906 Lduc Umv Coll , London, 

Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University 
1902 4 , Trinidad, British West Indies 
1904 7 Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 , Dy Director of Agri 
culture, United Provinces 1908 21 , Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition) 
1912 15 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 1921 28 Director of Agriculture 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928 29 Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference Ottawa, May to September 
1932 Officiated as Vice Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research June 1933 
Aug 1933, Octr to D< cr 1914 and *rom 
Octr 3 193o Address 1 \ork Road, 

New Delhi and Middle Lands Simla 

BVRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY Sir, Kt 
(1928), eldest son of Itustomjee Byramjee 
Jecicebboy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette b 28th Feb 1881 m 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjce, giand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet Lduc 
St Xavier s School and College, Bombay, 
J P (1908) Hon Pres Magte 1908 1915 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909 1925), Chairman Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914, Member, Bombay Board of Him 
Censors from 1924 Member, Govt of India 
Committee for Conditional Release of Prisoners 
1924 Chairman, Byramjee Jeejecbhoy Par'd 
Charitable Institution President, 32nd Bom 
bay Parsi Pioneeis Boy Scouts and Vice Presi 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society Donated a sum of Rs 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of its kind in India Chairman 
of the Governor s Hospital Fund, Bombay 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927 President, 
Landlords Association, Bombay and Vice 
President, Society for tho Protection of 
Children in Western India President, 
Bombay Boy Scouts Local Association 
Address The Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay 

BYRT, Albert Henry, Special Correspondent 
for Times of India, Daily Mail and Morning 
Post , in Delhi and Simla b 18 March 1881, 
tn Dorothy Muriel, only d of Mr and Mrs. 


Stafford Thorne Kingston on Thames , 
one s , two d Lduc Privately , Articled 
to editor, Bath Chronicle and after 
wards went to Surrey Advertiser Joined 
editorial staff of Times of India 11 June 
1904 Assistant Editor 1911, Correspondent 
at Government of India headquarters since 
1923, Acting Editor October 1920 lebruary 
1927 Address Imperial Delhi Gymkhana 
( lub New Delhi and United Service Club 
Simla 

CAIRNS, James, CIE,OBE,MA,MB, Ch 
B (GlaB ),D P H (Camb ),DIM AH (Eng ), 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North 
Western Railway b 12th July 1885 Educ 
University of Glasgow House Surgeon, 

House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, Asst to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University , 
Resident Physician, Ruchill and Knights word 
Hospitals, Glasgow , Sanitary Officer, 34th 
Gen ral Hospital , Major R A M C (Temp ) , 
Dy Assistant Director, Medital Services 

(Sanitary) 8th Lucknow Division Senior 

A distant Health Officer Bombay Municipality 
Principal Medical and Health Officer GIF 
Railway Major, Auxiliary lorce Medical 
Corps md Command! l Vendible Order of 
St John Address C /o Hit Agent North - 
W( stern Railway Headquarters Office, Emp 
resb Road, Lahore 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, Most Rev Foss West 
cott, D D b 23 October 1863 s of the 

Rt Rev B F We at cott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Educ Cheltenham and Peter 
house, Cambridge Joined the SPG 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro 
politan of India Burma and Ceylon, 1919 
Address Bishops House , Calcutta. 

CALDER, CHARLIb Cumming, B Sc (A 
>18 Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden 
GaUutta, Superintendent Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal, and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta b 3 Dec 1884 rn Lilian 
Margaret Re id d ol James IUid, Esq, Aber 
deen, Scotland Educ Logic School Moray 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen University 
of Aberdeen North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture University of Berlin Botanisches 
Institute Dhalem, Germany , Landwirtschaft 
lichc Hochschule Berlin Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden Calcutta, Secretary 
Board of Scientific Advice for India Superin 
tendent. Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India Publications "Various Re poita and 
Records , Editor, Rt pcit of Board of Scientific 
Advice Annals, Royal Botanic Garden 
Calcutta Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India Address Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta 

CAMBAIA, Shiavax Cawasjki TP Tustice 
of Peace and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for the City of Bombay Honorary Magis 
trate Andheri Chairman of th* Verso v a 
Beach Sanitary Committee President 
Society of Honorary Magistrates of the Bom 
bay Suburban District Delegate to the 
Parsi Matrimonial Court, Bombay Member 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
several other public bodies and commercial 
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associations Managing Director of Shiavax 
C Cainbata & Co Ltd . Bombay Director of | 
the Hirdagrah Collieries, Ltd , Director of 
several other wellknown commercial firms, 
etc Merchant, Government and Railway 
Contractor A pioneer in the Central Pro 
vinces Coal Industry Member of the Stand 
ing Committee of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation Address Cook s Building, 
324 Hornby Road, Tort, Bombay 

CAMPBELL,! he Hon Mr Justice Archibald 
B A Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore b 

18 Jan 1877 m Violet, youngest d of th( 

late Sir Cecil Beadon, K C S 1 , Lt Governor ( 
of Bengal Educ Harrow and Pembroke Coll , 
Cambridge Entered ICS (Punjab), 1901, 
Asstt Commr , Registrar, Chief Court, 1912, , 
Offg Dist and Sessions Judge, 1918 , Addl 
Tudge, High Court, 1921 , Permanent Judge, 
1925 Address Lahore 1 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B A (Oxon ), Solicitor b 
23 Aug 1878 Educ Private and Univ 
College, Oxford Address 4, Pali Hill 
Bandra 

CASSELS, General Sir Robert Archi 
BAID GCB (1933), (SI DSO Com , 
mandcr in Chief of the Army in India since 
Nov 19 io b l r > March 1S70 rn Miss 1 E 
Jackson (1904) Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia Com | 
manded Peshawar District 1923 1927 , . 
Adjutint General in India 1928 29 , A 1> < 
Genu il to the King 1929 33 G O ( in C 1 
Northern Comm i nd Indu, 19 JO 34 1 dress ! 

Simli and New Delhi 

CATRY, Dr Hector, O C, Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928 b 1889 I 

19 lgium Educ Seraphic Sdiool Bruges j 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 i 
ordained priest, 1914 came to India 1920 I 
Address 1 Lawrence Road Lahore 

CHAIN SINGH Rao Bahadur, M A , LL B , J 
I RTS Phakui of Pokaran m Jodhpur St ite 
and Taluqdar of Raipur (District Ra< Bartli) 
Oudh b 5th In bruary 1889 1 due Canning 

( ollcge, Tucknow tnd Mun ( e ntr il ( olle gc 
Allahabad Was awarded the Victorn 
Jubilee Medal as best nan of the year at the j 
M A Exammition of the Allahabad TJm\(r ! 


CHAMAN LALL Diwan, ex M L A b 
1892 Educ at Convent Muree, Gordon 
Mission ( ollcge Rawalpindi Toined the 
Middle Temple in 1910 finished his Bar 
linal in 1914 , took Honours Degree, in Juris 
prudtnce from Jesus College, Oxford 1917 , 
returned to India in 1920, joint d the staff 
of the Bombay Chronicle as Asstt Editor , 
founded tilt All India Trade Union Congress 
m 1920 Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923 30 I oundcr of the defunct the Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper) , Adviser, Labour 
Dt legate International Lab Confct Geneva, 
1925 , Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confte , Geneva, 1928, Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 , Member, 
Royal ( ommission on Labour in India, 1929 
1931, resigned fiom the Lcgis Assembly, 
1930 on Lanif issue, Pitsidcnt various 
Unions of 1 ulway men, postmen and tele- 
graph men seceded from All India Trade 
Union Congress and as ( hairman of seces~ 
sionists helped to found All India Trado Union 
It deration Labour Delegate International 
Labour Conference Burt an 1932 Mtmber, 
Punjab Legislative Asse mbly (1 937) Publi 
irttton Coolit ’ or the Stoiyot the Capital 
end Ei hour in India Address Lihoie 
(Punjab) 

CHAMNEY, Lt Col Henry, CMG, 1900, 
Principal, Police Training College Surdah 
b Shillelagh, co Wicklow m 1st, 1907, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Karnewall ( d 1908) sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston , 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d of Col W E Bellingham oi Castle 
Bellingham, co London Educ Monaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary 
joined Indian Police, 1909, accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 
Address Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal 

CHANDA VARIvAR, ViTHAl Narayan, Vice- 
Chancellor of Bombiy University, eldest 
8 of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh thandavar 
kar B A (Cantab ) , Maths Trip Pt I 
(1909) Nat Sc Trip Pt I (1911) , Hist 
Trip Pt II (1912) Barrister at Law of 
Lincoln s Inn, 1913 Assistant N Sirur <fc Co , 


sitv J nrollcd Allahabad High Court Bar, 
1911 Joined Jodhpur State Service as Judge 
( ourt of Sardar^, 1911 1922 Puisne Judge 
Chief Court, 1922 1927 Chief Judge, ( hief 
(ourt, 1927 1929 Minister in charge of 
Justice and Education Government of Jodhpui 
since 1929 Acting Chief Minister Government 
of Jodhpur in 1934 Also President ot the 
Jodhpur State Soldiers Board and Jodhpur 
Branch of the Red Cross Society Member, 
Governing Bodies of the Agra <fc Benan s 
Hindu Universities Presided over the Tenth 
All India Education Conference held in Delhi 
in December 1934 Leader of the Indian 
Delegation to the World Education Conference 
held in Oxford in August 193o Made an 
extensive tour of the European Continent 
during 1935 Vice Chairman of the Servants 
of India Insurance Company New Delhi 
Title of Rao Sahib conferred in 1922, litle 
of Rao Bahadur conferred in 1928 Has four 
sons Address Pokaran House, Jodhpur 
and The Fort, Pokaran 


Cotton Mill Agents b 26 Nov 1887 m 
Vatsalabai, 3rd d of Rao Saheb M V Kaikinl 
of Karwar (N Kanara Educ Aryan E S 
High School and Elplilnstone High School, 
Elphinstono College, Bombay , and King s 
College Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913 20 Acting Professor of 
History, Elphmstone College, Bombay* 
July to October 1915, joined the firm of 
N Sirur & Co, 1920, Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926, re 
elected 1929 and 1932 , Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928 29, Chairman, Standing 
(finance) Committee, 1929 30, Chairman, 
Revenue Committee, 1930 31 , Mayor of 
Bombay, 1932 31 Vice Chancellor, University 
of Bombay since April 1933 Elected Deputy 
( hairman Millowners Association, Bombay, 
March 1935 , Chairman in 1916 Address 41, 
Peddcr Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
CHARANJIT SINGH, THE Hon’BLE Raja 
( 1932) Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family , Member, Council of 
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State Durbar, 1903 , Coronation, 1911 , 
Durbar, 1911 b 1883 s of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh Educ Jullunder, Chief a College, 
Lahore , Govt College, Lahore Address 
Charanjlt Castle, Tullunder City , Chadwick, 
Simla, S W , 6 Mansingh Hoad, New Delhi 

CHARKHARI, H H Mahabaja-dhiraj, 
SlF VHDAR-UL MULK MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur b Jan 1903, s 1920 
Educ Mayo Coll , Ajmer , invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 0th, 1924 
Address Charkhari State, Bundelkhand 

CHATTEBJFE, Sir Atul Chandra, G C I E 
(1933), KCSI (1930), KCIB (1925) 
Member of the India Council, 1931 1936 b 24 
Nov 1874, m 1 Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M Broughton, O B E , M A , D 
Sc , Bar at Law Educ Hare School and 
Presidency Coll , Calcutta, and King’s Coll , 
Cambridge , First in list Calcutta BA, BA 
with Honours (Cambridge) , Hon LL D 
(Edinburgh), First in list ICS Open Com 
petition Entered I C S ,1897 , served in U P 
Special inquiry into industries in U P,1907 
08 , Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U P , 
1912-16, Revenue Sec, U P Govt, 1917 18 
Ch 8ec , U P Govt, 1919, Govt of India 
Delegate to International Labour Confce , 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 , (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 1925 , President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1933 , Vice Presi 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of tne League of Nations , Member, Perma 
nent. Opium Board of League of Nations 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925 1931 , Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 , 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 , Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries 1921 Member of the 
Viceroy s Executive Council in Charge of Indus 
tries and Labour , Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921 24 High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1925 31 Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference 
Ottawa 1932 Director Central Exchange 
Bank of India, London Publications Note 
on the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909) Joint author of ‘ Short History of 
Indii Address The Athenaeum Waterloo 
Place, London, S W 1 

CHATTERJEE, SisrR Chandra, M D (Edin ) 
M R C P (Edin ), D P H (Univ Edin ) , 
Chief Medical Officer, E B Rail 
way b 4 Dec 1880 m Nance MacDonald, 
Educ Calcutta and D Edinburgh Temp 
Commission in the IMS during Great War , 
District Surgeon, G I P Railway, 1918 28 , 
Dy Chief Medical and Health Officer, N W 
Rly , 1929 31 , Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G I P Railway, 1931, 1933 34 
Address 2 Belvedere Park, Calcutta 

CHAUDHARI, JoGEB CHANDRA, B A (Oxon ), 
MA (Cal), Bar -at-Law b 28 June 
1862 m Sarasibala Devi 3rd d of Sir Surend 
ranath Banerjea Educ Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St 
Xavier s College, Calcutta and New College, ) 


Oxford For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta .Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896, Organising Secry , Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1908 7 , Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921 1923, 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 
Chairman, National Insurance Co , Ltd , Hon 
Treasurer, National Council of Education, 
Bengal , President, Ripon College Council , 
President, Jagahbandhu Institute, Calcutta 
Publications Calcutta Weekly Notes Address 
8, Hastings Street, and "Devadwai;” 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta 

CHAUDH R T LAL CHAND, Hon CAPTAIN 
Iiif Hon Rao Bahadur, B A LL B OBE 
ML A (Nominated) b 1882 m Shnmati 
Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist Educ St Stephin s 
College Delhi Joined Revenue Department 
1904 , took LL B degree, 19i2 and practised 
as lawyer at Rohtak , elected Vice 
Chairman, District Board, 1914 17, elected 
Punjab Council, 1910, nominated Council 
of State 1922 , President All India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) , Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers , hon 
recruiting officer during War Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924 Revenue Member 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926 1927 Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak President All India Jat Maha Sabha 
Granted a jagir by Government for two 
generations and 5£ squares of land in Punjab 
Colonics El( ( ted Non Official Chairman of the 
Distrie t Board of Rohtak in 1936 Address 
Rohtak 

CHERRY, Sill John ARNOLD, Kt (1934) 

C I E (1919) Bar at Law, M Inst T M L C 
(Burma) , Chairman, Rangoon Port Com 
missioners b 13 Feb 1879 m Doreen Gert 
rude, d of the late W T Wiley of Cape 
lown Bombay Port Trust, 1908 1920 
Chairman of the Commissioners for the Port of 
Rangoon since 1921 Address 15, Winder 
mere Park, Rangoon 

CHET1Y, Sir Shanmukham, K C I E 
(1933), BA, BL Lawyer and Dewan 
Cochin Stite b 17 Oct 1892 Educ 
The M Kiras Christian College Elected as 
a member of the Madras 
Legis Council in 1920 
was appointed Council 
Secretary to the Develop 
ment Minister in 1922 
in Oct 1922 was deputed 
by the Madras Govt to 
report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in 
Bombay, Bengal and the 
United Provinces Elec- 
ted in 1923 as member, 

Legislative Assembly 
Visited England in May 1924 as one of the 
members of the Deputation sent by the National 
Convention of India, visited Australia as Indian 
representative on the Delegation of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association in September 1926 , 
was re-elected uncontested to Legisg Assembly 
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in the General Election of 1926 , Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly , 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva m June 
1928 Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva , was appointed as member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee He 
elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest , was elected Dy President Legislative 
Assembly in January 1931 Attended Interna 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Deleg ite of Indian employers, 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its represent iti\ cs at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa m July August 
1932 Elected unirumougiy as Presielmt of 
the 1a gislative Assembly m March 1933 
4 ddress Ha warden Rice Course 

Coimbitore Ernakulam Cochin State 

( HHATARI, Captain Nawar Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan, K C S I (1933), K C I L 
(1928), M B E (1918) , b 12th December 
1888 m to if of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), UP Educ MAO College, 

Aligarh President, All India Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923 , Member, U P Legislative 
Council, 1920 25 , First elected non official 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922 23 , Minister of Industries, U P , 1923 25, 
Home Member, U P ,1926-1933, Ag Governor 
TJ P , June 1928 August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London Round I able Conferences, 
1930 and 1931 , appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th A pul 1931, first thief 
Minister, United Provinces (1937) Address 
Secretariat, United Pro\ inees 

( HICHELE PLOWD* N The Hon I iiut 
Colonel Chcrlfs Thienci t 1 E (1933), 
Resident in Mysore and ( hief Commissioner of 
C'oorg since May 1933 b 6th lobruary 1883 
b of late Lt Col Trevor John Chichele 
Plowdcn Cl E , of Punjab Commission m 
Beatrice btretton, d of the late Lieut R E 
Liston, West India Regiment Lduc Glielten 
ham College and Royal Military College, Sand 
hurst First commission, August 1902, 
Indian Army, 1904 , entered Political Depart 
ment of Government of India, 1908 , Political 
Officer, North West Frontier Province, 
Central India and Rajputana, 1908 14 1 
Great War, 1914 18 , Secretary to the Resident 
in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
1919 22 Vice President, Council of Regency, 
Cooch Behar States, 1923 26 , Secretary to 
the Agent to the Governor General and Chief 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1928 , Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929 1932 Address Residency, 
Bangalore 
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CHIDAMBARAM Chettiar The Hon ble Mr 
M Ct M , Banker, b 2nd August 1908, e 
s of late Sir M C t Muthia Chettiar, one of 
the richest and leading members of the Naga 
rathar Community Educ Christian College 
Governing Di ector M 
Corpn Ltd Member 
Council ofStite, Coun 
cillor, Corporation, of 
Madras , Chairman Uni 
ted India Life Assurance 
Co Ltd , Director Indian 
Bank Ltd Madras , 

Director, Indian Overseas 
Bank Ltd , Director, 

Kanadukathan Electric 
Supply Corpn , ltd 
Director Little s Oriental 
Balm and Pharmaceuti 
cals I td , Director, Madras City Co opcrati\e 
Bank Ltd, Director, Myson Paper Mills 
I td President, Managing Committee of Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar s High School, Purasa 
walkain Madras, Vice President National 
College, Tnchinopoly , Trustee Hindu High 
School, Triplicane Madras , Trustee Hindu 
Theological High School, Monogar Choultry 
and Connected Trusts Madras and 
Vice President, Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce Clubs National Liberal Club, 
London Cosmopolitan Club Madras, Madras 
Race Club and Madras Hying Club ltd 
Address Bedford nouse, Vepery, Madras 
Tel * Emcetc 



CHINOY, Sir Rahimtoola Mmieuaily, kr 
ir 1933, Member, Council of State President, 
Federation of Indian Cham lx is of Comm cite 
and Industry for 19 37/19 38 (huinmn of 
1 M C lunoy Si Co, ltd, 
Bombay , b Bombay, 11th 
February 1882 J due 
Bharda Niw High School, 
Bombay Served on several 
important C omnuttec s 
formed bv Government War 
Purposes Boaid during 
Europe m W ir, 1914 18 
mbi i Mumeipal C orpo 
ration, 191 5 1929 Chiirman 
of its Standing Mnanec 
C ommittci , 1923 24 and Mayoi 1926 27 , 
Elected Member L gislatiu Assembly, 1931, 
Non Official visitor to Prisons sinee 1922, 
Member, Advisory ltoard Jndiin Jails Coin 
rnittec, since 1924 President Indian Mcr 
chants Chamber, 19 36 Non Oiliciil Adviser 
1 o the Governmi nt of India in eonni ctlon with 
the Indo Japanese lradi Negotiations, 
Mcmbc r, Stock Evchange Enquiry ( ommittce 
1936 1937 , Director Imperial Bunk of India, 
Oriental Government Security I ift Assurance 
Co t Ltd , Indian Radio A ( able Gommunica 
tions Co , Ltd , Associated Cement Companies 
Ltd , Andra Valley Power Supply Co , 1 td , 
Jhc United Powir Co Ltd , ihc Ra/a Sugar 
Co , Ltd , Ale ock \shdown A C o , ltd, and 
The Western India Mitch Co 3 td is eonnee 
ted with bevt ral beni vole lit and philanthropic 
institutions in the City Address Meher 
Buildings, ( howpattv , Bombay 7 T A 
friendship, Bombay T (Residence) 41740 
(Office) 27224 Clufjs Royal Western Julia 
Turf, Orient, Wilhngdon Sports, Islam Club 
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Islam Gymkhana Bombay , Royal Calcutta 
Turf, Calcutta Chelmsford, Imperial Gym 
khana, Roshanara, and Cricket Club of India 
Ltd , New Delhi 

CHINOY, Sultan Mrherally, Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and the Island of Bombay , 
Chairman, Standing Committee, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay , Managing Director, 
F M Chinoy & Co, Ltd, 
b lbth February 1885, 
m Sherbanoo one s 
four d Educ Bharda 
New High School and 
Llphinstone College, 
among the pioneeis m 
India in the Motor Car 
and petroleum trade , 
mainly responsible for the 
introduction of Wireless 
Telegraphy in India on a 
commercial scale and founded the Indian 
Radio and Cable Communu ations Co , Ltd , 
Member, Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
its Standing and Improvements Committees 
Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Junu Municipality, Member of the Bombay 
Hospital Maintenance I und Committei 
Committee Membei of the ( hildrcn s Aid 
Society, Society for the Protection of Child 
ren in Western India, and several other 
benevolent institutions in the ( lty , r used 
large funds for the Bombay Hospitals as a 
uicmbei of Hospital Maintenance Committee 
and as Chairman of the Silvei Jubilee Motor 
Parade Committee and the Motor Trade 
Sub Committee of the King George V Memoiial 
Lund, organised Pageant m 1937 m aid of 
funds for Red Cross Direetor, lteseive Bank 
of India (Local Board) Acting Chairman 
Indian Radio and Cable Communications Co , 
Ltd , British India General Insurant e Co , 
Ltd Recreation Horse flesh, Clubs 

Willmgdon 8poits, Orient and Royal Western 
India lurf Address Dilbalur, Carnu 

eliael ltoad Bombay 

CflINTAMANI, CHIBRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chief Iditor of r lhe Leader of Allahabad 
b 12 April 1880, m Snmiti Krishnavenem 
ma , Educ Maharajas College Vizianagram, 
Editor of The Leader Allahabad 1909 20, 
Member U P Legislathe Council 1916 
1923, and again since 1927 Delegate 

of the Liberal Party to England 

1919 General Secretary National Libei >1 
Federation of India 1918 20 and 1923 29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931 , Minister of 
Education and Industries, U P , 1921 23, 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee , Presi 
dent, U P Liberal Association , President, 
Second Anti Communal Award Conference 
and third All India Journalists C onfer< rn e, 
1935 Publications Indian Social Reform, 
1901 , Speeches and writings of Sir Phero 
zeshah Mehta, 1904 Address Gauri Nivas, 
17, Hamilton Road Allahabad 

CHITRE, Atmaram Anant, LL B , Advocate 
(OS), J P , Chief Judge, Presidency Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay b 17 May 1877 
Edf*c Wilson College and Go\t Law School, 
Bombay Practised as an Advocate on the 


Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 , acted as Chief Judge, 1916 17, confirmed 
as Chief Judge, Dec 1928 Ag Judge of 
His Majesty s High Court of Judicature a v 
Bombay, 1935 Address Alexandra Road 
New Gamdevi, Bombay 

CHOKSY, The Hon ble Sir Nasarvanji 
Hormasji, Kt (1929) , C I E , 1922 , Member 
Council of State, 1933, Khan Bahadur(1897) 
Chevalier of the Crown ofltaly (1899), Medal 
liste des Epidemics Republique Francaisi 
(1906) MD (Hon Causa), Freiburg, F C P s 
(Bombay), L M & S (Bombay 1884) 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912 1932 
ex President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Bombay Medical Union , Hon 
Secretary, Governor s Hospital Fund for 
Bombay, Member of the Governing Bodv 
and ( hairman Ihc British Empire Lt prosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back bay 
Reclamation Scheme b 7 Oct 1861, m S< 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaverl Educ Llphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97, Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888 1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902 1921) Publications 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera 
Relapsing Fe\er, Le prosy. Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc Address 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

CHOWDilltl, 1UI Sahib M S DUTT BA 
LL B Judicial Membei Barwani, S O 
Chowdhn Harnamdass Dutt Pleader and 
Zemindar of Kanjrur b Gurdaspur (1894) 
m d of I t Mehta BA, 

LL B (Cantab ), Bai at 
Law, Ajmer and <jr d oiKai 
Bahadur Bhag Ram, (IE 
Revenue and Judicial 
Member Kashmir (L909) 

Lduc Government School, 

Gurdaspur (1910) I orman 
College, Lahore (1914) and 
University Law College, 

Allahabad (1916) Ser 
veil during Great War 
m Rawalpindi and 
overseas m Bushire (Iran) (1917 20) uid 
later with Excise Commissioner for C 1 
Indore (1920 21), Vakil H C Ajmer (1921 2 >1 
Guardian to lhakur of Bandanwara 1923 -1 
Chief Judge, Barwani (1924 26), Distnet uni 
Sessions Judge, Barwani (1926 27) Judicul 
Member, Barwani (1930) in charge of Lew 
Justice, Stamps Customs, Excise, P" 4 *! 
Stationery Printing, Jails, Camp Godown 
and Municipality Made Rai Sahib I 1 
January 1935 Address Barwani, t f 
na Mhow tantt , B B A C I lty 
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CHUM LALL Rai Sahib General Manager and 
Controller of Distribution, Bombay Talkies 
Ltd b June 1899 , Educated Government High 
School, Mardan, NWFP and Punjab College 
of Commerce, Lahore 

Joined Go\ernment service 
in Military Accounts 

Department, Peshawar 
1910, resigned in July 1918, 
and went to Mesopotamia to 
take up an appointment in 
the Civil Administration , 
promoted to a Gazetted 
appointment m Accounts 
and Audit Department in 
1920 on account of his 
outstanding ability in July 1922 selected 
for the newly creitcd post of the linaucial 
Assistant and Accounts Officer to the Inspector 
General of Police and given the rank of an 
Assistant Commandant of Police Rai Sahib 
at the age of 26 (1926) in recognition of meri 
tonous services, took keen partin publie aetivi 
tics in Mesopotamia for the betterment of 
Indnus there and took special interest m the 
welfare of Indian pilgrims going to the holy 
plices in Mesopotamia one of the founders 
of the Indian Association in Iiaq of which he 
was 111 turn. Secretary, Vice President, and 
later President Returned to India in 1929 
following a Cabinet crisis in Baghdad with the 
co operation of Mr Hiraansu Rai founded the 
Himansu Rai Indo International Talkies 
Ltd (1931) and liter Bombay Talkies Ltd 
(1934) Vice President of the Motion Picture 
Society of India (1934 1936) Address R<ady 
money Building, Churehgate Stieet Tort 
Bombay 

CLARKE, Waltfr Douglas Montgomery, 
H M Trade Commissioner, Bombay b 
3rd March, 1890 m Jocelyn, d of late J K 
Baker Esq , Christ Church N Z two daughteis 
Educ High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalinond In business in Burm 1 and 
India, 1911 1921 joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915 , served with 
38th Dogrns, Mohmand campaign, 1915 16 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916, 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni 
tions Board Bombav, 1918 19, Hon Secretary 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc Committee, 1921 
\ddress Somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay 

CLAYTON, Hugh Byard, C I E (1924) ,1 C S , 
( hairnun Public berviet s Commission, Bom 
biy b 24 Dec 1877 m Annie Blanch 
Nepean Educ bt Pauls School, Wad ham 
College Oxford, 1st Class Hon Mods 1st 
Class Lit Hum Come to India, 1901, served 
Bombay Presidency , employed in Military 
Intelligence Branch of War Office, 1914 19 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1913 14 
and 1918 1928 Chairman, Haj Enquiry 
Committee, 1929 30 Member, Council of 
State, 1929 30 Address becietarut, Bom 
bay 


CLOW, Andrew Gourlay, M A , J P , FS8, 
C S I (1935) C I E (1928) , Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept of Industries and Labour (1936) b 29th 
April 1890, m Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925 Educ Merchlston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St Johns College, Cambridge 
Served in U P as Asstt Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20, Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt of India, 1920 23, Chairman, Seamen s 
Recruitment Committee, 1922 , Secretary, 
Workmens Compensation Committee, 1922, 
Under Secretary to Government of India, 
1923 24, Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 
1931 and 1934 , Dy Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924 27 Toint Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India Departmtnt of Industries 
and Labour, 1931 35, Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1923, 1925 27, 1932 35, Member, 
Council of State, 1928 29 1932-33 and 1936, 
Member, Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, 1929 31 Publications The Indian 
Workmens Compensation Aot (1924), Indian 
Factory Legislation, a Historical Survey 
(1927), The State and Industry, (1928), etc 
Address 2, York Place, New Delhi 

COCHRANE, H E The Hon bio Sir Archibald 
Douglas, K C b 1 , D S O (1915) , Governor of 
Burma b 8 January 1885 , 2ml# of 1st Baron 
Coehrant of Cults m 1926 Julia Dorothy, e d 
of Baron Cornwallis , one s one d Entered R 
N 1901 , served European War, 1914 18 , (dcs 
patches thrice, 1>9 0 and bar) retired 
list, 1922 M P U East life, 1924 29 , Dum 
bartonshire 1932 36 Address Governor s 
( amp Burma 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford, 
MA, OBE (1919), Cl E (1931), ICS, 
Actmg Commissioner in bind, b 3rd 
November 1888 m Joyce, d of G 
iurville Brown, Esq Educ Charterhouse 
and Christ Ghur<h, Oxford Asstt Collector, 
1912 , on Military Duty, 1916 18, Dy Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919 , Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920 22, Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924 26 , Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925 1926 , Registrar Co operative 
Societies, 1926 27 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923 1926, 1928 1929 and 1932- 
34, Home Secretary, 1929 31 Private 

Secretary to the Governor of Bombay 1934 35 
Officiating Commissioner in bind 1935 
Address Karachi 

COLSON, Lionel Hewitt, C I E (1934), King s 
Police Medal (1916) , Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta b May 24, 1887 m Isabel A Denham 
d of T Denham, Esq , Indian Educational 
service (retired) Educ Victoria College, 

Jersey Address 2, Kyd Street, Calcutta,, 
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COLVIN, George Lethbridge, c b (1919), 
C M G (1918) , D S O (1916) j Commendatore 
of the Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus 
(Italy), 1920 , A D C to H M King (1928) 
Agent, East Indian Railway b 27 March 1878 
m Katherine Mylne, d of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh Educ Westminster Joined E I 
Railway, 1898 , served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914 1919, Hon Brigadier 
General in Arm Director of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921 Rejoined E I Rly in 1921 as Agent 
Address Bengal Club Calcutta 

CONNOR, Major General Sir Frank Powell* 
Kt (1926), DSO.IRC8 KH8.IMS* 
Surgeon General with the Govt of Madras 
Late Professor of Surgery Medical College. 
Calcutta b 1877, m Grace Ellen Lees, d of late 
R O Lees Educ St Bartholomew s Hospital, 
London Indian Army Civil in Bengal , War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times.D 8 0 , Brevet Li< ut 
Colonel) , Consulting Surgeon Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force Publications Surgery 
i n the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on Surgery 
In the Tropics in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson s Loose 
Leaf Surgery and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals Address Surgeon General s 
Office, Teynampet, Madras 

CONTRACTOR, Miss Navajbai Dorabji, BA, ( 
J P Hon Presidency Magistrate , Member 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals, Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls School Bombay 
Educ Wilson College, Bombay Iirst 
Indian Ladv Fellow m Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922) , an extensive traveller 
throughout India Burma and Ceylon , and 
in Chinn, Japan and United States of America 
and Educational tours in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities of England France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway 
Publications Contributions on topical, 
educational and social subjects in English and ( 
Gujarati In periodicals and newspapers publish 
ed in Bombay Address Hardinge House 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay 

COOPER Thf Hon Sir Dhanjishah Bomanji 
Kt , Chief Minister Government of Bom 
bay b 1878 M< mber, Satara Municipality 
since 1914 Vice President 1920 23 Presi 
dent, 1923 , Vice President, Satara District 
Local Board 1922 25 Chairman School 
Board 192u 28 , President 1929 32 Member, 
Bombay Legis Council since 1920 Minister 
Local Self Government 1932 34 First Chief 
Minister, Bombay (1937) Chairman J xecutive 
Committee Silv< r Jubilee Celebrations, Bom 
bay Address Secretariat, Bombay 

COSGRAVE, Willi cm Alexander, B A 

(Dublin) , C I E (1931) , Indian Civil Service 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935) b 6 April 1879 m 
Maude Elizabeth d of late C E 
Gale, Esq , of Cheltenham Educ Shrews 
bun and Trinity College Dublin, 
Came to India 1903 and served in Bihar, 

J astern Bengal and Assam , transferred to 
Assam, 1912, Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917 20, Deputy Commissioner, Iakhimpur, ' 


, 1920 24 , Official representative of Govt 

e of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
s se\eral sessions between 1925-32, Chief 

i Secretary to Government of Assam, 1930-31 
and 1932 33, Commissioner, Assam Valley 
f Division, 1933 , Officiating Member, Public 
Service Commission, India (April-October) 
i 1934 Address Government House, Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands 

COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CA.THOART, C B E 
5 (1918), M A B So C E ,MI E E ,M I MEOH 

E , M I E (Ind ) , Director, Messrs Mather and 
Platt, Ltd b 10th Feb 1877 Educ Glasgow 
> University Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd in 
. 1808 as apprertlce, subsequently became 

General Manager, Electrical Department and In 
, that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
5 went to India and South Africa and eventu 
( ally returned to India to establish Mather 

■ and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 

i and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits , 
i has travelled In China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt During 
war services were lent to Govt of India 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
1 riority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture Publications Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects Address . 

7 Hare Street, Calcutta 
COUCHMAN Brigadier Harold John, D 8 O 
(1918), MC (1916) Surveyor General of 
India b 29 July 1882 m Evelyn Beatrice, 
d of late Col Baddeley R E Educ Hailey 
bury College, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich 2nd Lieut Royal Engineers 1900 
posted to India, October 1902 , appointed to 
Survey of India, 1906, Great War, 1914 18 
in France Reverted to Survey of India 1919 
Deputy Master, Security Printing, India, 
1926-29 Survey of India since 1929 
Surveyor General 1933 lellow National 
Institute of Sciences India 1935 Address 
13 Wood Street Calcutta 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan (1922), 
in Margaret E Cousins, B Mus J P (1903) 
Educ at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Triaitv College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course; Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast, Asstt Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy, Asstt Master, High School Dublin, 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland , Demonstrator in Geographv and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col of 
Science, Ireland Asstt Editor, New India, ’ 
Madras Principal, Theosophical College 
Madanapalle 1916 21, and again from 1933, 

I ellow and Prof of Fnglish, National Univer 
sity, Adyar Principal Brahmavidya Asii 
rama (School of International Culture), Adyar 
Madras, 1922 1928 , University Extension and 
Post Graduate Lecturer, Madras Universitv 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu Univer 
sity, Mysore University Visiting Lecturer 
Tagore s Visva Bharati, Bengal Travelling 
Lecturer, America, 1928 31 Special I ecturer 
in English Poetry in the College of the City of 
New York, 19£1 cU, Organiser of the Maha 
raja Sindian ArtGallerv, Mysore (1924) and of 
the State Picture Gallery, and Ranga Vilasam 
Gallery and Museum Trivandium (1935) 
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a co founder of the Irish Literary and Drama 
tic Revival (1900, etc ) , poet, dramatist, 
critic, educationist, philosopher Publications 
(Prose) A Text book of Modern Geography, 
The Wisdom of the West, The Renaissance in 
India, lhe Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
Freedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of 
Brahma Work and Worship The New 
Japan, The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen 
Essays, Samadarsana The Work Pro 
methean A Study in Synthesis , (Poetry) 
Ben Madighan Sun by Six, The Blemished 
King, The Voice of One, The Awakening, lhe 
Bell Branch E*ain the Beloved, Straight and 
Crooked, The Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, 
Moulted leathers, The King s Wife (drama) 
Sea Change, Surya Gita, 1 orest Meditation, 
Above the Rainbcw A Tibetan Banner, The 
Shrine, The Girdle, A Wandering Harp 
(Collected Fdition) A Bardic Pilgrimage 

(Second Collection) Address Knshna 

Cottage Madanapalle, Madras President y 

COYAJEE Sir Jkhangir Cooverjee, Kt , 
Professor of Political Economy andPhilosophy 
Andhra University, b 11 Septr 1875 

s of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot 
Educ Elphinstone College, Bombay 

and Caius College, C ambridge I atelv 
Member, Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency Member of 
Council of State, 1930 , Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations Geneva, 1930 
1932 , Principal, Presidency College, 1930 31 , 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society 
Publications The Indian Fiscal Problem , 
Indian Currency and Exchange , The Indian 
Currency System “ India and the League of 
Nations , “ The Economic Depression 

Address Ridge Road, Bombay, 6 

CRAIK, Sir Henry Duffield Bt B A (Oxon ), 
C S I (1924), K C S T (1933) Home Member, 
Government of India b 2nd January 
1876 Educ Eton and Pembroke Coll , Oxford 
Joined ICS, 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government ot India in various 
capacities since then Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929 Finance Member, Govt of the Punjab, 
1930 , appointed Home Member, Govt of 
India, April 1934 Address Simla and Delhi 

CUNNINGHAM, Sir Charles Banks, Kt ,1933, 
Police Medal (Jan 1929) , C S I , Jan 1931 
King s Inspector General of Police, Madras b 
8 May 1884 m Grace Macnish , d of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912 Educ Campbeltown 
Grammar School Asst Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904 , Supdt of 
Police, 1909 , Dy Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910, Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, 1915 1921 , Dy Inspector Genl 
of Police, Jan 1928 , Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928 , Inspector General of 
Police, Madras, May 1930 Address 25, 
Sterling Road, Madras ] 


CUNNINGHAM, H E Sir George, BA 

(Oxon), KCIE (1935), CSI, CIE, 

O B E , ICS, Governor, 

N W I P b 23 March 
1888 m K M Adair 
Educ Fettes Coll , Ed in 
burgh, Magdalen College, 

Oxford ICS, 1911 , Poll 
ticil Department since 
1914 Served on N W 
Frontier, 1914 25 , Coun 
sellor, British Legation, 

Kabul, 1925 20 Private 
Secretary to H E the 
Viceroy 1926 31 
Address Government House Peshawur 

CUTTRISS, C A, MBS, Landlord Hon 
Magistrate, Rangoon b Launceston, 
28 Nov 1862 m Janet, d of Dr Hay ter. 
M D , was Hon Sec , Burma, “ Our Day 
Fund, Burma War Fuud Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war Publi- 
cations Avenue House Essaya on Com- 
mercial Subjects Address No 80 University 
Avenue, Rangoon and ‘ Riverside Kalaw 
Burma 

DADABHOY Sib Maneokji Byramjek 
CIE (1911) Kt (1921), KCIE 

(1925) K C S I (1930) President 

( ouncil of State since 1933 , b Bombay, 
30th July 1805 m 1884, Bai Jcrbanoo O B E 
Educ Proprietary High 
School and St Xavier s 
College, Bombay Joined 
Middle lomple, 1884 

called to Bar 1887 

Advocate of Bombay High 
Court 1887 , Member, Bom 
bay Municipal Corporation 
1889 90 Govt rnment Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 
1891, President, Provin 
cial Industrial Conference, 
Raipur, 1907 , President, All India Industrial 
Conference, ( alcutta, 1911 , Member of Vice 
roy s Legislative (ouncil, 1908 12 and 1914 
17 a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920 32) Elected to the Council of State, 
1921, Nominated to the (ouncil of State, 
1926, 1931 and 1937 Member, liscal Com 
mission appointed by Government of India 
Sept 1921 Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925 26, 
Member Round Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931 Member, Muni 
cipal Board Nagpur, for 39 years Publica- 
tions Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces tenancy Act Address 
Nagpur, C P 

DALAL, ARDESHIR Rustomji, B A (Bombay) , 
M A (Cambridge;, ICS, (retd ) Dhector, 
Tata Sons & Co , Ltd b 24 April 1884 m to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia Educ 
Elphinstone College, Bombay St John's 
College, Cambridge Asstt Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent Land Re 
cords , Belgaum , Collector, Ratnaglri and 
Panch Mahals, Deputy Secretary, Govt of 
Bombay, Revenue Department, Acting 
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Secretary, Govt of Bombay, Finance | 
Department Ag Secretary, Govt of India | 
Education, Health and Land Departments \ 
and Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
Address C/o Tata Iron & Steel Co , Ltd 
100 Clive Street, Calcutta 

DAGA, Rai Bahadur (1901) Seth Sir 
BISESERDAS, Kt (1921), KCIE (1934), 
Senior Proprietor of the firm of liai Bahadur 
BansUal Abeerchand, Banker Government 
Treasurer, Landlord 
Merchant, Millowner and 
Mineowner, Director of 
Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing 
Company, B a d n e r a 
Chairman Nagpur Electric 
Light and Power Company, 
Life mber of the Countess 
of Duffenn fund and 
Member of the Legislative j 
Assembly of the Bikaner 
State b (1877) m Krisnhi 
Bai Educ pnvatelv first Class Tazim 
Bikaner State Publications Sir Kasturchand 
Memorial Dufferin Hospitil at N igpur and 
frequent contributions on public charity 
Address Nagpur (C P ) and Bikaner 
(Rajputana) Son Khushalehand Daga, b 
(1921) 

DALAL SIR Dadiba Merwanjek, Kt (1924), 

C I E (1921) b 12 Dec 1870 m 1890 , on© s 
three d Educ in Bombay Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currencv Com 
mission (1913) , Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority re port , Chairman, Govern 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921) Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19Nov 1921 j 
to 25th Jan 1923 Delegate for India at Inter ; 
national Economic Confce , Genoa and re j 
preventative for India at the Hague (1922) 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922 23, J 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923) High Commissioner for I 
India in the U K 1922 24 Address 1, New 
Marine Lines, 1 ort, Bombay 

DARLEY, Sir Bernard D Olier, Kt (1928) 

C I E (1919), MICE, Chief Engineer 
Bahawalpur State b 24 August 1880 Educ , 

T C , Dublin and Coopers Hill Irrigation 
work in P W D United Provinces, 1903 31 
Chief Engineer 1924 31 Address Bahawal 
pur, Punjab 

DARLING, Maicolm Lyall, B A (Cam 
bridge), C I E (June 1934), ICh ,1 inanciil 
Commissioner Punjab, b 10 Dec 1880 
m the late Jessica Low d of Lord Low 
Educ Eton and King s College Cambridge 
Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904 , Under 
Secretary to Punjab Govt 1911 13 Com 
missioner of Income tax Punjab, etc , 1921 27 , 
Registrar, Co operative Societies Punjab 
1927 , Chairman, Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1930, Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
1931 , on special duty, Fmance Department, 
Govt of India, 1934 Publications Some 
Aspects of Co operation m Germany and 
Italy, 1922 , The Punjab Peasant m Pros 
penty and Debt, 1925 , Rusticus Loquitur 


or the Old Light and the New in tho Punjab 
Village, 1930, Wisdom and Waste in the 
Punjab Village, 1934 Address Financial 
Commissioners Office Lahore 

D4S, B M L A , BE, B S ( (Glasgow) 
AMICE, (London) A M I E E , Cuttack 
(Orissa) b 1887 Educ Ravenshaw ColJe 
glate School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack . 
Sibpur Engineering College, Calcutta and 
Glasgow University Consulting Engineer 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assc m 
bly from Orissa (since 1924) Founder Member 
and Whip Independent Party 1924 27 
C hief \\ hip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927 32, Chief Whip of Democratic Party 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
( ommittee Off and on a prominent member of 
A I ( President Utkal All Parties Con 
ference 1928 Employers Adviser to 
International Labour Conference Geneva, 
1929 Champion of aboriginal races and 
against I on ed Labour m Assembly London 
and Geneva Member of Empire Parliamen 
tary Society London, Treasurer to the same 

( in India , Champion of Onva Movement 
Deputed to England by the Ori>as in 1932 
to get Separate Province for Oriyes 
declared m 3rd R TO Deputed m 1931 to 
give evidence on Orissa boundaries before the 
T P C I oiidon Member Executive Com 
nnttee, federation of Indian (hamber ot 
Commerce and Industry Publications Several 
constitutional publications on Orissa 
Separation and Finances of Orissa , also m 
Onya and 1 nglish Salt Manufat ture on Orissa 
(oists Hood ravages m Orissa md how 
to prevent them Iditor of the Young 
Utkal Address Chandni Chowk, Cuttick 
B N R 

DAS, BRAJA Sundae, B A , Member, Legis 
Assembly, Zamindar and Proprietor cf a 
press and cultivation b Jul) 1880 m 
to Umasundari 4th d of Rai Sudani Charn 
Naik Bahadur Ed>u Ravenshaw Coll and 
Presidency Coll , Calcutta Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Seev for two years, Vice Presidoi t, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj , Pre°ident, Onya Peo 
pies Association , Vice President, Orissa 
Assocn , and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj , 
was President of Central Youngmen a Associa 
Mon Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee, 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916 1920 Fellow of Patna Uni 
versity and member of the Syndicate 
Publications Editor of the Orlya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa * The Oriva ’ Address Cuttack 
DAS, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dewan 
Bishan, C I E , C S I b Jan 1865 Educ at 
Punjab Govtrn ment College, Lahore, Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramslngh, K C B 1880 
1898, Mily Secy to tho Com In Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir 1898 1909, Mily Secry to H H 
the Maharaja, 1909 14 , Home Minister 
to H H the Ma laraja, 1914-18 , Rev 
Minister, 1918 1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 April 1922 Retired from Si rv ice , appoint 
ed Tazimi Sardar by His Highness the 
Milurija of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936 Address Jammu and K ishmn 
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DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M A , writer of 
books for children on new lines b August, 
1884 m Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905), 
Educ Itavenshaw College, ( uttack and 
Scottish Churches College Calcutta Found 
ed with Pt Gopabandhu Das and others the 
residential open air private school at Satvabadi 
on a new line, was Resident Head Master 
there for 8 years worked in connection with 
Puri Famine in 1919 appointed by Calcutta 
University for Post Graduate Professorship 
m 1920 Started Congress organisation and a 
National High School at Sambalpur and 
edited TheScba in 1921 became Dist Congress 
Secretary Pun and Prov Congress President 
Utkal 1922 Imprisoned for four months and 
fined Its 200 m 1923 elected to the Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927 made 
Secrctarv Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All Party Conference 
President Gopabandhu Sebak Samij 
I let ted Chairman, Reception Committee 
I N Congress Puri Session Publications 
Poems (long and short) in Ony 1 and Aryan 
Civilisation many other books for children 
Iddrew P O Sakhigopil, Diet Puri 
(Orissa) 


Overseas League and Royal Umpire Society 
Address Narayan Niwas, Rajkot 8, Creed 
Lane, London 

DAVE Rao Bahadur Devshanker Je 
Krishna, Advocate Bombay High Court, 
Dewan of Ratlam State b 9th January 1870 
Educ at Wadhwan Civil Station Alfred 
High School Rajkot and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan Passed District Pleader s Lxa 
mination 1894 and High Court Pleader’s 
Examination, 1898 standing first in both 
examinations Practised as a pleader in 
Kathiawar Agency 1894 1900 Served as 
Chief Vakil for Dhrangndhra in 190L and as 
Chief Judge of that State 1902 1911 Served 
Wankaner State as Naib Dewan 1914 16 
and as Dewan 1917 to 1929 Conferred the 
title of Rao Bahadur in 192 r > After retiring 
from Wankaner on pension served as Member, 
State Council, Rajkot 1930 31 , Dewan of 
Ratlam St ite since 1932 Address Ratlam 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den 
tal Surgery b 29 Sept 1869 m Margaret 
St Clair Educ Chicago University Address 
Lansdowne House Lansdowno Road Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 


DAS, PROFULLA Ranjan, ex Judge, High Court, 
Patna, 1919 b 28 April, 1881 Educ St 
Xaviers College, Calcutta m Dorothy Mary 
Evans, 1904 Address Patna 

DASTUR, Sir Hormazdvar Phiroze, Kt 
(1933) , BA, LL B , Bar at Law, Chief 
Preddencv Magistrate Bombay b 20th 1 
Marih 1878 m Bachubai Ldalji Dastur 
Educ St Xavier s C ollege Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Couit 
Address The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Road, Bombay 

DAVF PM MILS 1RLS born 19th 
August 1898 in the mtive stite ot Rijkot 
in kitlmwii Joint d tin service of I ikhtu 

_ Stite immediate 1\ iftn ' 

* 5 completing his ulucition 
^ mil then joint d tin '-tiuu ! 
oftht famous Pnnct Ranji si 
stite Tilt 11 he orgmisid' 
i new lnsurmcc dipirt 
ment whuh is still a boon | 
to the Stitt people and 
Stite suvint 1 ' Alter tin 
tit ith ot Piincc Ranji lit 
went to Fngl ind md opened 
his txpoit md import busj 
ness m London He is 1 
much tr i\t lied man Ht has travel!* d about 
hilfa dozt n turn s to Luiopt md list and 
South Atrn i md Amenta for his business 
purports Ht his covered moie til m 100 000 
miles by air journey He is the Honorary 
btcntaiy of the Overseas Liagui Rajkot 
Bn nth md is i Ttllow of the Roval Fmpirt 
Society He is a j)hilo u opher and writer 
too Ht is very fond of collecting old books 
and dotuments and he has a big collection 
of Italian Swedish and English books 
and documents of the 12th ind 13th eentuncb 
Recently in 193C he went to Louxor and 
visited the exeav itious there He presented 
several old manuscripts and coins found the re 
to the Watson Museum at Rajkot Clubs 



DE GLANVILI I* , Sir Oscar James I ardner, 
Lt (1931) , C I V (1925) B muster at Law 
Governing Diroctor, Rangoon Daily News 
Member, Burma Legislative Council, 
Ex President, Burma Legislative Council, 
Add res 8 Rangoon, Burma 

DE, Kiran Chandra, AB, CIE, IC8 
b Calcutta, 19 January 1871 Educ 
Presidency College, Calcutta , St John s 
College Cambridge Registrar of Co ope 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905 
Magistrate Collector, Rangpur, 1911 , Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 Press C(nsor Bingil 1914 Secretary 
to Government to Bengil General Dipt, 
1915, Commissioner of Chittagong Division 
1916 21 Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor General of India 1920 
C ommissioni r of Burdwun Division, 1922 
Commissioner President y Division, 1923 , 
Member of the Board of Revenue Bengal, 
1924 28 Member of the Count 11 of State, 1928 
retired from Indnn Civil Service Dt e 1928 , 
Chairman Beng il Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1 1929 to May 1930 Govern 

ment Manager of the cstite of the N iwab 
Bahadur of Mursludabad from June 1931 
Address 1 Dumdum Road, Cossipore, 
Calcutta Brookside Shillong 

DEHLAVI, The Hon Sir AliMahomid Khan, 
J P , Kt (1931), Bar at Law (1896) b 1875 
hdui Bombiy and I nation Pnitisedm 
Gujarat (189b 1900) and bind 0900 1908) 
btarted the first Anglo Sindhi paper (ailed 
M Hag in Sind in the interests of 
the Zamindars in 1900, and edited it 
for three years Organised the first Muslims 
Educational Conference in Hyderabad, 
Sind, in 1902 and was the local Secretary 
of the AlLIndia Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind Was the Chairman of the Reception 
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Committee which launched the All India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908 1912) , acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1918) and Wazir of Palanpur State In 
Gujarat (1914 21) Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924 27) 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held in Poona Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Batnagiri in 
1920 Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927 1930) Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931 1936 lie was selected once 
again as Minister by the Governor of Bombay, 
and vacating his piesidcntial chair which he 
filled nine yeais, took his seat as Ministir of 
Local Self Government Bombay on 1st April 
1936 Publications History and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India (Bro 
chure) Address Secretariat, Bombay 

DENHAM WHITE, Arthur, Lt Col , IMS, 
M B B S (Hons ), Lond 1904, M lt C S , 
LRCP (Eng) 1903 FKCS, 6 leb 26 
1879 m E Gratton Geary (nee Davis), 
Educ Malvern College and St Bartho- 
lomew Hospital , Gold Medalist Netley 
Entered IMS, 1905 Resident Surgeon, 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital, active service in Mesopotamia 
1916 18 Offg Professor of Surgery Medical 
Course in 1922 Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922 Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923 
Retired 1934 Publications Monograph on 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning Monograpli 
on Toxic Effects of Organic Arsenic Address 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta 

DERBYSHIRE SIR Harold, M C , K C , Chief 
JuBticc High Court, Calcutta since 1934 
b 1886 m 1916 Dorothea Alice, d of John 
Taylor Crosshill Blackburn Educ 
Blackburn Grammar School, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos, M A , LL B , Barrister, Gray s Inn, 
1911 (Cert of Honoui), K C 1923 , Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933 34 , served Euro 
pean War, 1914 1919 (M C ) , Commanded 
Battery and Brigade of Artillery in trance 
Liaison Officer betwet n R A and RAF, Hon 
Major RA , Btncher, Grays Inn 1931 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934 
Address High Court, Calcutta 

DESAI, Bhulabhai Jivanji, M A , LL B , 
M L A , Advocate (Original Side) Bombay 
High Court b 13 October 1877 m Ichhaben 
Educ Elphinstone College and Govt Law, 
College, Bombay Was for some time Pro 
feasor of History and Economics of the 
Gujarat College Ahmedabad , afterwards 
taking the LL B degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (O S ) of the Bombay High Court 
was Ag Advocate- General of Bombay, 
now one of the leading lawyers of India 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 


Broomfield Committee appointed by the Govt 
during the Bardoii Satyagraha iu 1928 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoii Enquiry 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932 , was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs 10,000 fine , after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Intern v 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1933 
took active part in the formation of the Con 
gress Parliamentary Board , became its 
General Secretary and Now President elected 
as the Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Assembly and is the present 
Leader of the Opposition Address 89, Warden 
Road Bombay 

DESAI, Nichhabhai Kallianji, Rao 
Saheb (1934), BA, LL B , Dewar 
Sant State b 19 July 1875 m 

A S Ichhabai Educ Anglo Vemaculir 
School, Bulsar, The New High School 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt 
I aw College, Bombay Mathematics teacher 
Cathedral Boys High School, Bombay 
High Court Pleader, Bombay , Nay ad lush 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912, Dewan Sant 
State, since 1912 Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917 Publications Administration reports 
of Sant State Received Silver Jubihi 
Medal 1935 Address Bulsar and Sun 
trampur, Gujerat 

DFSAI Ramrao Pit All, J P Hon President v 
Magistrate b 18 March 1876, m to Lamb 11 
eldest d of the late N L Mankar, Urn 1 
Translator, Bombay High Court Educ 
Elphinstone High School and Wilson College 
Joined the Municipal Commissioners Oflut 
in 1899 subsequently taken up as an Asstt m 
the Municipal Corporation Office where Ik 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to which po 
he was appointed 111 January 1925 Retire d 
from 1st April 1931 Member of I Waid 
Local Committee of the Schools Committe* 
Bombay Address The Dawn, South Plot 
No 107, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay 

DESHMUKH, Gopal VlNAYAK, L M & S 
(Bom ), F R C S (Eng ), M D (Lond ), M L 4 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician b 4th 
Jan 1884 m Annapurnabai d of Deshmukh 
of Wun Educ Morris Coll , Nagpur, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay , King s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College 
London House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd 
Professor of Surgery in Univ of Birmingham 
at Queen s Hospital , Hon Major at Lady H ir 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J 
J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgen 
at Grant Medical College (1920) Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderd is 
Medical College and Hon Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital , Member, Bombay Munk 1 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 192 v 

Elected Member of the Legislative Assembb 
from Bombay City Publications Bonn 

papers on Abdominal Surgery , publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women Address Peddtr 
Road, Bombay 
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DESHMUKH, Ramrao Madhavrao, B A , 
LL B , Bar-at-Law, b 25 November 1892 
m Shashikala Raje, d of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior Educ at Cambridge President, 
All India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917, 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur’ 
1919 20 elected to C P Legislative Coun 
ell in 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency , 
elected to All India Congress Committee in 
1921 , elected to Legislative Council in 1923 , 
as Swarajist , Member of All-India Congress 
Committee, 1921 25 , President of the 
Maharashtra Conference at Satara in 1925 
elected flr°t non official Chairman 
of District Council, Amraoti 1925 , 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1920 , 
elected to the C P Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926 Minister to C P Government, 1927, 
was again electfd to All India Congress 
Committee in 1927 while a minister 
1928 Resigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took office again in August 1929 Resigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Responsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
owing Congress opposition Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931 President of 
the Berar Nationalist Party, 1 932 35 Witness 
before Joint Parliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Mahasabha deputation in charge of 
Berar question Delegate to England for 
Berar- All Party Committee to represent the 
Berar case before the Secretary of State for 
lndi »,1933, President Greater Maharashtra 
Conference, October 1933 Chairman, Execu 
tive Committee of the Democratic Swaraj 
Pirty 1933 35 Member, Berai Piovmcial 
Congress Committee 1934 35 Member All 
India ( ongre ss ( ommittec 19 14 \dvistr 
to the Svndur Stitt 1936 iddress Morsi 
Bold Amraoti (Be nr) 


DESHMUKH, Dll P S, M A (Fdin ), 
D Phil (Oxon ) Birrister at Law, 
Minister for Education ( entral Provinces, 
b December 1898 m d of Mr Jairam 
Nana Vaidya of Bombay T due I ergusson 
C ollcge Poona and took M A (Hons ) at 
Edinburgh Won the Vans Dunlop Research 
S( holarship in 1923 Called to the Bar In 
1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo 
sophy m 1926 by writing a thesis on the 
Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Iitenturo Was elected (hairman 
of District ( ouncil Amraoti m 1928 , men ased 
taxation by 50 per cent for compulsory 
education and threw open public wells for 
untouchables Elected to CP Council in 
1930 appointed Minister December 1930 
and put in charge of Education andAgricuIture 
Reduced School fees for agriculturists intro 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill etc Esta 
blished Provincial Village Uplift Board Re 
signed Ministry August 1933 and resumed 
practice Thesis published by Oxford Univer 
sity Press 1934 price Rs 15 Elected Chair 
naan Co operative Central Bank Amraoti, 
biggest m the province, by an unprecedented 
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majority, July 1934 Reelected 1935 Chair 
man, C P and Berar Sports and Athletics 
Board since 1$33 Address Amroati, 
Berar 


DESHPANDE, SHANTARAM Ramkrishna, B A 
(Bom 1st Class Honours), B Litt (Oxon ) , 
Diploma in Eoonomics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon ), 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour Labour 
Office Secretariat Bombay b 14th May 1899 
m Miss Leela Rajc Educ Elphinstone 
High School and Wilson College Bombay, 
and University of Oxford Appointed Senior 
Investigator, Labour Office, 1924 , officiated 
as Director, Labour Office, 1925 , statistician 
to the Royal Commi sion on Indian Labour, 
1 929 Nominated as a Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1935 Publication 
Some \illage Studies Some Vital 

Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Classes written in collaboration and Pub 
ltshed in the Indian Journal of Economics 
A Note on the Cotton of which tin famous 
l)at( a Muslins were muh (Published in 
the Bombay University Journal) Address 
14th Road Khar, Bombay 21 

DESIKACHARIAR, Diwan Bahadur 
Sir 1 , B A , B T Kt (1922), K I H (Gold) 
1920, Advocate, Trlchv b Sept 1868 
hduc Pachaiyappas and Presidency 
Coll gi s, Madras m Pattimmal, d of Dt wan 
Bihadur T M Rmgaehm If is been closdy 
idtntifhd with Munidnil and Local Board 
Institutions w is dot tea ( hairman of Trichino- 
polv Municipal C ouncil for out ti 1 in and nomi 
iutul President of the District Hoard for 
three terras , i x President of the District 
Urban Bank the National College Council, 
Dt Health Assn , Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Sointy Jhe lnnity Bmk ltd Ihe P T 
Bank Ltd , llu Iridiinopolv Mills ltd , The 
East Taiijort 1 let Supply C orpoiation 
and Dt Stouts Count il 1 ridunopoly 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Flomentary 
Fducation Act and the Village Panchavat 
Courts Act , was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee , President, 1 nchinopoly Hindu 
Devasthanam Committee and Chairman of 
the Trichmopoly Srirangam Electric Cor 
poration Address ‘Venkata Park, Reynolds 
Road, Cantonment, Trichinopoly , and 
Enderley, Goonoor Railway Station 


DEVADOSS, The Hon Sir David Muthiah 
B A , B T (Madras) Bar at Law Inner 
Temple, Kt (1932) b 18 Dec 1868 m 
Lady Mosellamonty Chcllammal Devadoss 
bdvc CMS High School Palamcottah , 
Hindu Colhge Tinncvdly and Presidency 
( ollege, Madras Practisfd as High Court 
Vakil in rmnevtlly District trom 1892 to 
1908 , called to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till appointed as one of His Majesty s Judges 
Address Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras 
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DHARAM NARAIN KAK Dewan 
Bahadur, Pandit, Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Mewar Holds m Jagir 
6 villages, Jasnagar, 
Sardargarh and Gole 
with 1st class Judicial 
powers in Marwar and 
Soniana, Umand and 
Rolian in Mewar Rao 
Saheb (1920), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931) Horn in 
1887 Educated in Jodhpur 
and the Downing College, 
Cambridge BaratLaw 
Middle Temple, London 
Mamed 1903 has 3 sons, 6 daughters Supdt , 
Court of Wards, Jodhpur, 1911 13 , Judge, 
Fozdari Court Jodhpur 1914 22 , Member, 
Wahendraj Sabha, Udaipur (Mewar) 1922 
Senior Member Mehkmakhas Udaipur 1922 
HI, Senior Minister, 1931 35, Musahib Ala, 
Mewar State 1935 Heir Kanwar Krishna 
Prasad Address Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, 
and also, Udaipur, Mewar 

DHAU Bakhshi Raghubir Singh, rao 
Bahadur (1912), C I L (1925), C S I Retired 
President of State Council Bharatpur b 
1862 Educ Privately Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar s allowances, etc , 
from the State Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age , promoted a Member 
of the Council of Panchayat of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur, subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur Was a member of Indian Students 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer Merwara , was also President of a 
Soldiers Board in Bharatpur Address 
Btnratpur 

DHURANDHAR, Rao Bahadur Mahadev 
Vishwanath AM b 4th March 1871 m 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T Rao Educ Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J J School 
of Art, Bombay Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918 Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and m 1923 Retired as Personal As 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J J School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as Officiating Director of the Sir J J 
School of Art in 1930 Re appointed as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, 
Bombay Presidency and retired in December 
1931, was selected to decorate the Hon Law 
Member s room Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi Publications A Kincaids (l)j 
Deccan Nursery Tales, (2) Stories of 
King Vikram SMI dwardes (ICS) 
By ways of Bombay ’ Otto Rot hf eld s, 
(ICS) Women of India and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho 
logical books for Messrs Macmillan A Co , 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
Co , and several other Indian publishing firms 
Address ‘Shree Amba Sadan,’ Prabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No 21 


DIGBY BESTE, Henry Aloysius B , O B L 
(1919), C I E (1931), J P , Captain, Superinteu 
dent, IMMTS Dufferin b November 5th, 
1883 m Olave Hume Henderson, d of Col 
W Hume Henderson IMS Educ StoDy 
hurst College, Lancs , England Went to 
Bea in Merchant Service, 1899 , joined RIM 
as Sub Lieut , February 5th 1903, service 
afloat till 1914 , war service in H M S 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia , transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Officer 
up to 1921 served afloat in command of 
RIMS Dufferin and Clive, 1923 , Deputation 
to England, 1924, Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1925 26 , Port Officer, Bombay, 
1927 , Captain Superintendent, IMMTS 
Dufferin since November 1927 Publication 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation Address IMMTS Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10 and Marylia 
Harrow, Victoria, Australia 

DIKSH1T, S\rdir Klshavrao Jag \nnaih 
First t lass Sardar of the Deccan and 
Jahagirdai of Shendurni Estate in the East 
Khandesh, Bombay Presidency Descendant 
of Saint Narayan Diksliit b 1880 Fdut 
at Ratnagiri Succeeded 
to the estate in 1900 
Member Taiuka and 
District Local Boards, East 
Khandesh District Mas 
appointed \illage Munsitf 
in 1903 under the Deccan 
Agriculturist Relief Act , 
Honorary 3rd Class Magis 
tratc in 1909 and 2nd Class 
Magistrate m 1910, and 
second class Sardar m 1911 
( hairman Sanitary f om 
mittee of Shendurni Received a ccrtifk itc 
in recognition ot public services from His 
Majesty the late King George V Emperor ot 
India on the occasion of the Coronation Dui- 
bar held in Delhi on 12th December 191 _ 
Ket n co operator social woiker and promote) 
ot Hindu Muslim unity lddtess Shendurni 
E K 

DIN 4 NATH Aitmad ud Daula, Rai Bah\ 
dur Captain, Dewan, Minister in w xitin 0 
to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, lndon 
b 13th March (1884) Educ Government 
College, I ahorc and Exeter 
College, Oxford Bar at Law 
of Lincoln s Inn Asst 

Private Secretary and Huzur 
Secretarv to His Highness 
the Maharaja Holkar, 

(1914 20) , Judge, High 
Court Patiala State, 

(1920 22), Foreign 

Minister, Patiala Govt , 

(1923 24) , Superintendent, 

Mandi State, (1924 25) 

Chief Secretary and Chief Minister, Mandi 
State, (1925 30) , His Highness Maharaj t 
Holkar s First Representative at the Court of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, (1930 33) 
Member of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy as a Represen 
tative of Holkar Government, April (1933) 
Minister of Public Health and Education, 
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Patiala Governmert, Sept , (1933-36) , Fellow 
of the Punjab University, (1934 35) Retired 
from Patiala State 1st January 1937 Min 
ister in waiting, Holkar State, February 1937 
Address Indore C I 

D1NAJPUR, Thb Hon ble Iikctfnant 
Mahapaja Tagadish Nath Ray Bahadur 
b 1894 s by adoption to Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Ray Bahadur, KCIE m 1916 Educ 
Presidency College, Calcutta President, 
Pinajpur Landholders’ Association late 
Chairman District Board and Municipality, 
Dinaj pur , Member, Council of State, British 
Indian Association, Bengal, Landholders 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association London, Calcutta literary 
Society North Bengal /amindars Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya Farishat, Road and Trans 
port Development Association Received 
\iceroy s Commission in Tan 1924 Address 
Pinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur , P 2/0 Russa 
Road, C alcutta , 3, Council of State, Delhi 
and Simla 

DINSHAW, Sir Hormusjee Cowasjfi, Kt 
cr 1922, OBE 1918 , M V O 1912, senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dinshaw <fc Bros , Mer 
chants, Naval Agents Shipping Agents, and 
Ship Owners , Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Republic, b 4 April 1857, es 
of late Cowasjee Dinshaw, C I E , ni 1875 Bal 
Maneckbai d of Nusserwanjee Cooverjee 
ErBkine three s one d Educ Elphmstone 
High School and Elphinstone C ollege , evening 
classes, King s College, London Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son 3? 
Co London ind I eopold Bing 1'ils and Gans 
Pam joined his father s firm 1879 , acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 , head 
of the Parsee Community of Aden since 1900 , 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com 
mission, 1901 , presented an address from the 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on tlicir \yay to India 
represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the Fifth International Congress, Boston, 
1912 Address Steamer Point Aden 

DIVA1IA Harsidhbhai VAJubhai, The 
LIon Mr Justice, M A , LLB , Puisne 
Judge High Court of Judicature Bombay 
m Tolly Ben d of Principil A B Dhruva 
Pro Vn e Chant ellor Bourns University, 
Educ Gujarat College, Ahniedabad Profes 
Bor of Philosophy, Bareilly College 1910 12 
Practised on the Appellate bide of the High 
Court 1912 1933 Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928 1931 , Hon Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932 33 Publications 
Psychology (in Gujarati Language) 
Address Sans S ouci,’ Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill Bombay 

DOOSANJH, S N S , B sc (I ond ), A M i c F 
Civil Engineer Bhopal State , b 4th Ft bruary 
1907, son of Sardai Bahadur K b Doosanjh 
of Julhindar, Punjab , m Miss Da lip Singh of 
Bine Kduo Government High School, Jnl 
lundur, St Joseph Colit gc Mussoorie ind 
Kings College, London apprenticed to 
Messrs Dorman Long and Co, Engineers 
London , Sub Divisional Officer, Military 
Engineering Service, Lahore 1931 3> Lieu 
tenant Army in India Reserve of Offiters 
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Civil Engineer in charge Schore Sugar 
Factory Ropn sentod the Institution of 
Highway Engineers of London at the Intcr- 
nitional Road Conference at Washington 
(1930) travelled extensively in Amerioa, 
Canada and the European continent before 
coming out to India Has written several 
articles in Lnginnring Journals Recrea 
tion Tennis Address Circuit House, 
Sehorc Gantt Bhopal State 

DORNAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912, Rt Rev 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azari ah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon LL D (Cantab ) b 17 Aug 1874 
Educ CMS High School, Mengnanapurara, 
CMS College, Tlnne veil y , Madras Christian 
College One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of T*nnevelly, 1 903 , Hon Secre- 
tary, 1903 9 , Hon Gen Secretary of Nationa 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 , visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and Its Vice President, 1909 11, 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference 1910 , Head of 
Dornakal Mission 1909 12 Publications 
Holy Baptism Confirmation First Corinthians, 
India and the C hnstim Move mont The Acts 
of the Apostles The J if< of Christ a< cording 
to St Mark, ( hrist in the Indian Villages 
Genera] Editor of Tilt Pastor and tin Pastorate 
Address Dornakal Singareni folhenes, 
Deccan 

DOW, Hugh (SI (1937), OIL 0982), 
b 1886 m Ann, d of James Sheffield 1913 
Educ Aske s Hatcham School and Univ 
Coll London Fntered ICS 1909 and served 
as Asst Coll in Sind Municipal C oinmr 
for Surat, 1916 18 Asst Commr in Sind, 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918 20, 
and Deputy Controller of Princes Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay 
1921 , Ag Secretary Finance Department, 
1923 Financial Advisor to PWI) 1926, 
1927 33 Revenue Officer to Tlovd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind , Member of Sind Committee 
1932 (Inirman, Sind Administrative 
Committee 193134 Joint Si crotary Com- 
merce Dept Govt of India, 1934 36 
Secretary, (omrnorce Dcpirtmcnt 1936 
Address Delhi and Simla 

DUBEY Dori Lall, MA (Allahabad) PhD 
(London), Professor of Economies, Meerut 
College b Sept 1897 Educ Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London Sehool of 
Economics and Political Science (1928 1930) 
Professor of Tconomics Meerut College since 
1923 Was invited by the U P Governmnet 
in Jan 1931 to a Conference at Tucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expe rt of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U P , of the 
Editorial Board of the U P Go operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter Education, U P and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association Served as a member of the 
TJ P Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia an! Spain and Portugal A froquent 
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writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions Publications Indian Economics 



Schuster (1930) ‘ Some Financial and 

Economic Problems of India ” and “ETC 


Financial Safeguards (1931) Address 


Meerut College, Meerut 


DUDHORIA, Naba Kumar Sing, gs 
of Rai Budh Sing Dudhoria Bahadur of 
Azimganj , Zemindar and Banker b 1904 
m sister of lateh Chand, present Jagat Sett 
of Murshidabad Educ 



privately Member, 
T egislative Assembly, 
(1930 34) , Member 
British Indian Association, 
Calcutta , Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta , Country I eague, 
Delhi and Simla , Chelms 
ford Club, Delhi and Simla 
Bengal I andholders 

Association, Calcutta , 
Bengal living Club, 


Dum Dum Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta , Royal Calcutta Turf Club 


Calcutta , Marwari Association, Calcutta , 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Calcutta , 
Automobile Association of Bengal, Calcutta , 
Murshidabad Silk Association, Berhampore, 
Bengal Member, Academy of Fine Art, 
Calcutta and all Penpal Musio Conference 


Member, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta Patron, Iiiends Union Club, 
Berhampore, Bengal Vue President, Kalighat 


Club, Calcutta Life Member Mohan Bagun 
Club, Calcutta Address 74/1, (dive Street, 
Calcutta and Azimganj, P 0 , Murshidabad 


Dist (Bengal) 


DUFF, Reginald James, J P , Hon Presidency 
Magistrate , General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd , Bombay b 11 
July 1886 m Olive A Lockie Educ 
Whitgift Grammar School North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co , Ltd London and 
Bombay Address Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamshedji Nusserwanji, Kt , 
CIE,OBE,DO (Oxon), F C P S , Lt Col , 
AIR O , L M AS,JP, Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C J Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay b 8 April 1884 m Miss 
Parakh Educ Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay , is Pri 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner Hon Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi 
dency Magistrate, Bombay Publications 
A number of papers embodying research and of 
great scientific value, contributions to various 
periodicals Address The Lawnside, Hark 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

DUHR Tub Rev Joseph, S J , PhD, DD, 
Professor b March 18, 1885 Educ the 
Gymnasium Echternach Grand Duchy of 


Luxemburg, Sb Josephs College, Turnhout, 
Belgium, Manresa House, Roehampton, London 
St Mary's Hall, Stonyhurst , Imperial College 
South Kensington , St Mary’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurscong, India , Gregorian 
University Rome , Campion Hall, Oxford, 
Professor at St Xavier’s College Calcutta 
1910-1915 , Professor at St Xaxier s Collage 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932 Address 
St Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Rord 
Bombay 

DUNI CHAND, Lala, B A , Licentiate in la* 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894) 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work b 1873 m ShrimatiBhagdev i 
Educ Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll , Lahore Practised at the bar until 192] 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899, was 
Manager of Anglo Sanskrit High School 
Amballa from 1906-1921, Member, Managing 
Committee, D A V College resumed practice 
in 1923, presided over All-India Sud Confer 
ence in 1917 , been a member, All India Con 
gress Committee, since 1920 , was convicted 
and sentenced to six months* imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak iu 1922 was Swarajist Mem 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly 
Suspended practice in 1930 , Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of AUIndii 
Congress Committee was invited bv Goverr 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquin 
Committee in 1929 Elected President, 
Punjab Prov Congress Committee, Au? 1930 
was convicted and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful Was elected President 
district Bar Association Ambala in 1933 and 
1934 Acted as president Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee during period of incar 
coration of Dr Sat} a Pal in jail Has be< n 
local director of Punjab National Bank 
Ambala City and Cantt since 1933 Address 
Knpa Nivas, Ambala 

DUNNICLIFF, HORACE BARRATT, M 4 
(Cantab ), M A , Sc D (Dublin) , F I C , I E S 
Principal, Government College, Lahore, since 
1936 , Professor of Inorganic Chemistn 
Punjab University since 1924 , (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic ) 
Chemical Adviser to the Central Board oi 
Revenue, 1 inane e Department, Government 
of India, since 1928 b 23 September 188 j 
m Freda Gladys Burgoyne eldest d oi 
I rddorick William 1 urgo>nc Wallace (192M 
hduc Wilson s Grammar School and Down 
ing College, Cambridge (Foundation Scholar) 
MAO College, Aligarh, U P , 1908 1914 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1914-17 , Govern 
ment ( ollege, Lahore, 1917 to date Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917 , Cordite Factor \ 
Aruvankadu, 1918 1921 , Delegate to Impend 
Education Conference (London), 1927 
Special duty with Finance Department 
Government of India, 1928 29 , Member 
Punjab Research Council, Punjab Chemical 
Research Fund Committee, Indian Commit! e 
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of Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Vice-President Indian Chemical 
Society, President, Chemistry Section, Indian 
Science Congress, 1934 Publications 
Research papers in Chemical journals 
Address The Lodge, Government Collego, 
Lahore Punjab 

DUTT, Amar Nath, BA,BL,MLA,« of 
late Mr Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
b 19 May 1875 m Srimati Tincan Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902, 
son, Asok Nath, b 1906 Educ Salkia A S 
School, Howrah Ripon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll was Chairman ] 
Local Board , Member, District Board , 
Secretary, People s Association, District 
Association, Central Co operative Bank, 
Ltd , Burdwan , elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925 1934 and 
Fleeted Member Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1923 1934 was President Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All India Telegraph 
Union 1928 34 and of the Shuddhi Conference 
1928 and President Burdwan Arya Samaj 
1928 30 and was editor of monthly magazine 
Alo Member Retrenchment Committee 

1931 Address Ruikl Aloy, Keshabpur, ■ 

P O and Purbachal Burdwan 

DWTVEDI, Ramagyan, M A (Honrs ) 
Principal Maharaja's College Dhar eldest s of 
Pt Rambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Bast! 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi b 21 Nov 1902 m 
Miss Sarala Devi Misra, y 
d of Pt Ramharikh Misra, 
Zemindar of Bichhia , Fduc 
Govt High School, Basti, 
Benares Hindu University, 
and Allahabad University 
U P Govt Scholar (1917 
20) 1st Class Honours in 
English Literature Gold 
Medalist and Scholar of the 
University, 1918 24 Prof 
of English 1> A V College, 
Cawnpore, 1924 27, Head 
of English Department, N R E C College, 
Khurja, Vice Principal K K College, Luck 
now and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith College, 
Allahabad , Chairman, Reception Committee, 
All India Students Conference and Secre | 
tary, All India Poets Conference (1925) 
President, Board of Education, Dhar State , 
Member Board of Education for Central 
India, Rajputana and Gwalior at Ajmer, 
its examiner and Member on the Com 
mittee of Courses in English awarJed the 
tvle of Sahityamam by His Hohn «-s the 
Sankaracharya , represented Dhar State as a 
delegate in the All Asia Educational Confe 
rence,1930 as also at the All India Education 
Conference at Gwalior (1936) , Elected Presi 
dent, All India Arya Kumar Conference, 
Bareilly (1931) Member PEN Society of 
World Writers , Invited to speak in the Vasant 
Vyakhyan Mala Series of annual lectures 
organised by the late Sir R G Bhandarkar and 
elected to the Executive Council of the All- 
India Education Federation Publications 
From Dawn to Dusk , Songs from Surdas , 
8ongs from Mirabai , History of Hindi Lite 


rature, Saurabh, Sone ki Gari, (Hindi Drama), 
Dooj ka Chand, (Hindi) , Sansar ke Sahitylk, 
(Hindi) , Padya Punj , Life and Speeches of 
Pandit J L Nehru, (illustrated) , Readings 
in English , A Critical Guide to the Study of 
Poetry Published a number of original 
papers on Philology, I iterature, Folklore 
etc , in leading English and Vernacular 
Journals Edited several classical Hindi 
books and periodicals, Udaya, Kadamban 
Indore Times and S ammelan Patnka ( Weekly ) 
Recreation — billiards, tennis, and chess , 
liobb^ — stamp collecting Address Maharaja’s 
College Dhar and Villa Soma Captainganj, 
Basti (U P > 

DYER, James Ierguson, MA, CIE 
(1929), ICS President of the Council 
and Revenue Member, Bhopal State Joined 
ICS in 1902 and arrived in Tndia in 1903, 
Asstt Commissioner, Registrar in the 
Judicial Commissioner s Court and Settlement 
Officer from 1903 to 1915 , 3rd Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916 , Deputy 
Commissioner, 1917, Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of lamd Records, 
Cl* 1922, and Commissioner, 1929 Address 
Riaz Manzil, Bhopal, Central India 

EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J V , Solicitor 
and Notary Public b 2 September 1890 m 
Esmt Beryl Chester \\ mtli Solicitor ol 
the Supreme Court of Judicituic, England 
June 1914 Served in the Great War from 
1914 1919 as Lieut R l A (T l« ) as an 
Observer and Pilot in R li C and Pilot in 
the R A I Address ( /o Little A Co , 
Solicitors and Notaries Public, Central Bank 
Building, Bombay 

LBRAH1M, Sir Currunbhoy (3rd) Barnet, 

J P , b 13th April 1903, succeeded 
his i ith< r Sir Mahomed blioy Currimbhoy 
Ibrahim (2nd) Baronet 192S landed P 10 
put tor Boinbty, m 1920 Amina Klianum, 
ot Cassamally Jairazbhoy of Piddnr Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay Honorary Presi 
dcncy Magistritc , President of th< Boird of 
Trustees of tin ( urrnnbhoy Ebruhini Khoja 
Orphanage Matunga, Bombay, Member 
of the Ext t utivc ( ommtittec of the Indian 
Merchants Ohambt r, 1932 , 1 < pt att dly elected 

1 and servt d on tilt Executivi Committee of the 
Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay , President 
of the Muslim Committtc, Bombay, Elected 
President of the Muslim I eaee and Relief 
Committee dining the Hindu Muslim dis 
turbantts in Bombay in 1936 , picsidtd awr 
the Gujtrat and Kathiawar Muslim Provincial 
Educational Confirmee held at Ahmedabad 
in 1934 , was Chaiiman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the All India Muslim Lcagguo Ses- 
sions held in Bombay in March 1916 , a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
1928 29 and again from 1935 , Elected Member 
of the Reformed Bombay Legislative Council 
from the Bombay City and Suburban Urban 
Muslim Constituency 1937 Address Bel 
vedere, Warden Road, Bombay 

EDWARDS, The Rev James Fairbrother 
P rincipal, United Iheological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions b March 25th 1875 m Miss 
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Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School Educ (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England , arrived in India, Sept 
1908, imtil 1 914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay , since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work, went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College Publica 
tions The Life and Teaching of Tukaram 
article on Tukaram in Vol XII of Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics The 

Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic four 

Marathi books on The Cross, the Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit, two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram , Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaqa Liguor and 
Opium m lndui (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission published in London) 
Editor of the Poet Saints of Maharashtra 
Series of English translations of Marathi 
poetry history and biography 11 vols 
Address United Theological Colletre, 7 
Shoiapur Road, Poona 

EMERSON, H E Sir Herbert William, 
KCSI C I E , C B E , Governor of the Pun 
jab b 1 June 1881 Educ Calday Grange 
Grammar School , Magdalene College, Cam 
bridge Entered Indian 
Civil Service 1905 , 
Manager Bashahr State 
1911 14 Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, 
Mandi State 1915 Assis 
tant Commissioner and 
Settlement Officer Punjab 
1917, Deputy Comnns 
sionor, 1922 Secretary 
to Government, finance 
Department, 1926 CtTef 
Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927 28, Secretary to Government 
of India Home Department 1930 32 
appointed Governor of the Punjab 1933 
Address Government House, laliore 

ERSE INI, Tord, John Francis A«hify 
G C I I (1934), Governor of Madris 15th 
November 1934 I ieut R of O Scots Guards 
late I ieut , Scots Guards , M P (U ) 
Wostonsupcr Mare Division 
Some rset of 1 922 23, and 
since 1924 b 26th April, 

1895, es of 12th Earl of 
Mar and Kellie m 1919 
Lady Marjorie nervey, ed 
of 4th Marquess of Bristol, 
q e four s Educ I ton, 

Christchurch 0\iord Asst 
Private Secretary, (unpaid) 
to Rt Hon Walter long, 

(1st lord of Admiralty), 

1 920 21 Parliamentary 
Pn\at< Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster 
General (Sir W Joynson Hicks) 1923 
Principal Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home 
Secretary, 1924 , Assistant Government Whip 
in National Government, 1932 Heir s 
Master of Erskine q v Address 6, St 
James Square, S W l Government House 
Madras. 


FALIERE, Rt Rev Albert Peirre Jean, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1930 
1888 Address Mandalay 

FARIDKOT, H H Farzand-i Saadat Nishan 
Hazrat Kaisar i- Hind, Brar Bans, Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur op b 1915, s in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab Address Faridkot, Punjab 

FARRAN, Arthur Courtney, BA (1911), 
F R Hist Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar b June 15, 1890 

Educ Trinity Coll , Dublin Address 
Temjioranly acting as Principal, Elphinstom 
College Bombiy 

IAWCUS George Ernest MA (Oxon ), 
CIE (1927), OBE (1923) V D (1923) 
Director of Public Instruction Bihar and 
Orissa b 12 March 1885 m (1911) Mary 
Christine, d of the late Walter Dawes, J P 
of Rye, Sussex Educ Winchester College and 
New College Oxford Joined the I E S 1909 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa 1917 36 President Public Servu ( 
fomnu t sion for Behar Oris *- 1 ind ftntiii 
Provinces md Bcr ir (1937) Address Pitm 
E J R 

FAZULBHOY CURRTMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
CBE (1920), Merchant and Millowner b 
4 Oct 1872 m Bai Sakinabai d of the late 
Mr Datoobhoy Ebrahim Educ privately 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910 11) 
President, 1914 15, Represented Bombay 
Mlllowners Association on Bombay Pro\ 
Council, 1910 12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913 16 
represented Bombay Corpn on Board ol the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W Tndia now 
a nominated Member by the Government 
Hon Secretary Bombay Presidency Wir 
Relief Fund Appointed bv Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis 
sions chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances invited by Govern 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financul 
Conference at Brussels convened by tii 
Council of the League of Nations 1920 Con 
nected with many of the principal inclmtml 
concerns in Bombay, Chairman, Indun 
Merchants Chamber and Bureau 1914 15 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombay Mlllowners Association bung 
Chiirman 1907 8 A keen advocate ot 
education, particularly of Mahomed ins 
Member of the Anjuman l Islam Bombay i 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice 
President of the All-India Muslim league 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926 Address Pedder Road 
Cumballa Hill Bombay 

FERMOR, Sir Lewis Leigh, Kt (1935), F R S , 
OBE (1919) D Sc (London), ARSM, 
FGS F A S B , M Inst M M , Director 
Geological Survey of India 1932 35 b 18 
Sep 1880 Educ Wilsons Grammar School 
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Camberwell, Royal College of Science and 
Royal School of Mines London National 
Scholar 1898 , Murchosen Medalist and 
Prizeman 1900 Geological Survey of India, 
since 1902 , attached Indian Munitions Board 
1917 18 represented Government of India at 
International Geological Congresses in Sweden 
(1910) Canada (1913), Spain (1926) South 
Africa (1929) , President, Mining and Gu»lo 
gical Institute of India, 1922 , Vice President 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1931 33 , President 
1933 30 , President, National Institute of 
Sciences of India 1935 1930, Vice President, 
Himalayan Club, 1931 and 1932 Vico 
President Soeiety of Economic Geologists, 
19 32 and 19 33, President Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mines, 1921, 1925 1928, to 
1935 Bigsby Medal Geological Society of 
India, 1921 Publications Manganese Ore 
Deposits of India Memoirs Geological 
Survey of India, and numerous papers on 
mineralogy petrology, ore deposits, rneteon 
ties and mineral statistics in the publications 
of the G< ological Survey of India, the Iransac 
tion«, Mining Geological Institute of India, the 
Journal Asiatic Society Bengal The Geologi 
cal Magazine and clsewhtie Address 
C/o C eologieal Survey of India, Cahutta 
and Bengal United Service Club, Caleutta 

HELD Lieut Colonel Donald Moylf C I L 
(19 35) ( hief Ministir, Jodhpur Stat< Raj 

putana 19 35 b 19 No von her 1881 m 
Muriel tl*y d of the late Surgeon General 
G W R Hay hduc Tonbndgt School, 
EMC Sandhurst Indian Armv, 1900 
1907 Political Depaitment Government ot 
India 1907 — 1935 Address Jodhpur 
Eaj putana 

FIIOSI Lt Col Clement, M VO, Military 
Sec to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901, 
b 1853 Ed,nc Carmelite Monastery, Cion 
dalkm , Carlow Colk ge Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872, Lt Col , 1903, Assistant 
Inspector Gen , Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893 97, A D C to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901 Address 
Gwalior 

FINT AYSON, Major Generai Robert 

Gordon, C B (1931) , C M G (1918) , D S O 
(1915) It A , Commanding Rawalpindi 
District since 1931 b 15th April 1881 m 
1912, Mary Leslie, d of late James Richmond, 
Kincairmy, Perthshire Entered Army, 
1900 Ciptain, 1908 , Major, 1914, Major 
General 1930, served EuropeanWar, 1914 18 
(despatches 8 times, Bt Lieut Colonel Bt 
Col D S O C M G ) North Russia 1919 , 
ADC to the King 1929 30 , G S O 1 War 
Office, 1921 25 G S O 1 Staff College, 
1925 27, CltA 3rd Division, 1927 30 
Address Rawalpindi 

1 1 rZMAURlCF Desmond Iitajoiin Mwor 
Royal Engineers (retired 1930) B A , 
(Hons ) Cantab Master Security Printing 
India and C ontroller of Stamps b 17 August 
189 3 m 1926 Nancy d of Rev JohnSherloik 
and Mrs Leake, of Grayswood Surrey 
1 * 2 d Educ Bradfleld College and Royal 
Military Academy Woolwich, 1912 14 
Cambridge University, 1920 22 , Served with 
Royal Engineers in Frame, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War 1914 1918 , Wounded, 


1915 mentioned in Despatches, 1918 In 
structor, R M A, Woolwich, 1918 1920, 
Instructor, Seh of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923 192o , Engineer, Callender s 
Cable and Construction Co , Ltd , 
1927 — 29 Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929 1931 , Dy Master, 
Security Printing, India Nasik 1932 33 
Master Security Printing India and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934 Publications 
Papers on Hydro Electric Developments 
in France , Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints Address Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, G I P Railway 

I ITZPATRICK, Sir James Alfxandfr Ossory, 
KCIE (1933), BA, LIB, Bar at law, 
CIE (1917) CBE (1919) Indian Civil 
Service, A G G Punjab States b 21st 
November 1879 m Ada Flore m e Davies 
Educ High School, Dublin, and irinity 

| Coll , Dublin Joined ICS, 1903 served 
in various appointments on N W F P 
Political Agent, Tochi, 1913 1915 Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1915 1916 Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916 19, Resident in Waziris 
tan 1920 22 , Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 , 
H B M 's Consul in Arablstan (Persia) 1922 
Revenue Minister, Bahiwalpur 1926 1927, 
A G G Punjab States, 1927 Active Service 
Tochi operations 1914 15 (mentioned in 
despatches) , Mahsud Expedition 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern 
ment) , Wazinstan operations, 1920 1922 
(despatches and thanks of CommandeT in 
Chief) Address Lahore, Punjab 

FLEMING, Major Gfnmial Giorgl C B 
(1935 ) C B E (1932) D S O (1916) 
Commander Madras District b 3 Nov 1879 
m Simone, d of Picne Gnsy of Paris Educ 
Epsom and University Collegi s In ranks 
Imperial Yeomanry, 1 year 165 days Joined 
Somerset L I , 1901 S African War 1900 01, 
Great War 1915 19 C ommandul 7th 
Battalion Gloucester Reginnnt, 7th Bn 
N Staff Regt , 9th Bn R War R< g , 1st 
Bn Welch Reg Served in France Gallipoli 
M E I Persia anel Middle East Commander 
in Shanghai 19 31 33 Major Gencril 19 3 3 
Medals S Afinan War QMG Clasps 
Order of S Stunslius 3rd Class with swords, 
1914 15 SBW M,VM,D S O Address 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore 

FORBES Virnon SiMiFROD MA (Cantab) 
FRGS Vice Principal Rajkumir College, 
Raipur, C P b 9th, 1)< ecinbe r 190 > tdu c 

Capetown S Africa ( bust s College Cam 
bridge, University of California Address 
Raipui, C P 

IORSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt 1933, 
Ph D (Wurzburg), D Sc (London), I I ( , 
F R S (1905), b 1872 Educ Private 
schools , Finsbury Technical College, W urz 
burg Univ , Central Technical College South 
Kensington Asstt Prof of Chemistry Royal 
College of Science 1902 13, Director Salters 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 19L8 22 , 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922 33 Hon Secretary, Chemical 
Society 1904 10, Treasurer 1915 22,Longstaff 
Medalist, 1915, President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921, President 
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Indian Science Congress, 1925 Publication* 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address Old Banni Man tap, Mysore 
City 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D Sc , F I C , F R 
San I b 1868, m Amy Hindmarsh, d of 
George S and Eleanor Scott Educ Sidcot 
School, Somerset , Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester, Heidelberg Univer 
slty For 20 years In service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade effluents of Manchester Pioneer of 
Activated Sludge ’ process of sewage 
purification World wide experience as 
sanitary expert Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow First 
visited India in 1900 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, re purification jute 
mill offluents From 1910 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
aoetone, used in the manufacture of cordite 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute "Cawnpore, in 
July 1927 Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses Address 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S India 

FREKE, Cecil George, M A (Cantab ), B Sc 
(Lond ), F 8 S , T C S , Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay b 8 
Oct 1887 7/i Judith Mary Marston Educ 
Merchant Taylors’ School London St John's 
College, Cimbiidee Entered ICS 1912, 
Under Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 1919, 
Diroctor General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921 1920, Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 
1920 1929 , Finance Secretary, 1929 30 
and from April 1932 Address Secretariat, 
Bombay 

1 YZEE RAHAMIN, S , Artist b 19 Dec 1880 
m Atiya Begum H Fyzee, sister of Her High 
ness Nazi! Rafiya Begum of Janjira Educ I 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London j 
and pnvat ly with John Sargent, R A , and Sir 
Solomon, J Solomon It A , London Exhibi 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions , 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ Arthur Tooth s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers , 
Andersons New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San Francisco In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their permanent collection, now 
hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery j 
of Manchester Her Imperial Majesty the j 


Queen Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries In 
1920 and 1927, painted the first dome In the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928 29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Room B ’ of the same building For several 
years Art Adviser to H H the Gaekwar of 
Baroda In the spring of 1930 the authontu s, 
of the City Art Gallery, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at th( ir 
Galleries by special invitation Paintul 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India Leader of the Indian School of paint 
ing and opposed to the methods both of tlu 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools Publica 
tions Historj of the Bene Israelites of Indj j 
Address Aiwane Rifat Ridge Road 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

GA JENDRAG ADKAR, ASHVATTHAMA Bai a 
oh ARY a M A , M R A 8 Professor ol 
Sanskrit Elphlnstone College, Bombay b 
1 Oct 1892 m Miss Kamalabal Shalignni 
of Satara Educ Batara High School 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona Af 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at LIphinstone Coll , Septr 1915 , Lecturer, 
1917 , apptd Prof of Sanskrt Elphinstom 
College, in 1920 Holds the rank of Captain 
and commands C ” Company of the 1st 
(Bombay) Bn UTC (ITF) Is one of tin 
founders of tho Swastik I eague (1929) and tin 
G O C of its Volunteer Corps Publication s 
Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics tor 
the use of University students which includ* 
Kalidasa's Ritusamhara , Kalidasa's Shakun 
tala , Bana’s Harsacharita Dandin s 
Dashakumara Charita , Bliatta Narayan i h 
\ enisamhara, Annambhatta sTarka Sangrab t 
etc Address Maharaja Building, Bomb ly 4 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purubrottam, M A 
J R Econ S , F S S , Secretary, Indi in 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, Secret it \ 
Indian Sugar Mills Association Jt Hon 
Secretary, Indian Lollieryowncrs Association 
Registrar, Indian Chamber of Comment 
Tribunal of Arbitration Calcutta , Secrctan 
Indian National Committee, Internat; »n il 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929 31, Seen tan 
federation of Indian Chambers of Commirn 
and Industry, 1929 30 , s of late Purushott an 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi (Kathiawir) 
b 5th November 1901 Educ Bahauddm 
College, Junagadh , Gujarat Collect, 
Ahmedabad , and the Benares Hindu Umv* r 
sity m 1920, Rambhagauri, d of Sukhhl 
Chhaganlal Shah of Wadhwan Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Office, is 
Statistical Assistant, 1920 , Indian Currcm) 
League, Bombay, as Asstt Secretary, 1920 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1920 
Publications A Mercantile Marine for India - 
a paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1926 , Economic Planning m 
India — a paper read before the Indian Econo 
mic Conference 1934 Modern Economics of 
Indian taxation — being the Sir Manubhu 
Mehta Prize Essay (in Gujrati) ,1924 Award* d 
Galliara Gold Medal in 1935 Iho Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry — Its Past, Present and i » 
ture, 1930, revised and enlarged edition of 
author s Bombay University Ashbunier Pnz f 
Essay, 1925 Howto compete with Foreign 
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cloth with a foreword by Sir P C Roy, 
1931 Vernacular Editions of How to compete 
with Foreign cloth In Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali The Indian Sugar Industry— 
Its Past, Present and Future, 1934 
Research in Sugar Problems and Utilisation 
of By products, 1934 , Possibilities of Be 
velopment of the Sugar Industry in Bengal, 
1934 , Single Sugar selling Organisation, 
1935 , Sugar Industry and the Problems of 
Transport, 1935 The Indian Sugar Industry, 
1935 Address 135, Canning Street, Calcutta, 
India 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-at 
Law (Inner Temple) b 2nd October 1809 
Educ at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulanoe Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918 19) and the non-cooneration campaign, 
(1920) m addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919 21) Has cham 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and Last Africa Sentenced 
to six years simple imprisonment in March 
1922 , released, Feb 4th, 1924 President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Sait 
Laws, April, 1930 Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and released 20th January 1931 Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference, 1931 Im 
prisoned, January 1932 , released on May 8th, 
1933 Publications * Indian Home Rule, 
Universal-Dawn, * 4 Young India, Nava 
JIvan (Hindi and Gujarati) Address 
Wardha, C P 

GANDHI, Nagardas Pureshottam, MA, 
BSc,A R S M,D I C,B GS,M Inst 
M M M Inst M.MISI, University Professor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met 
allurgy, Benares Hindu University, Benares, s 
of iate Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar), b 22nd December 1880 m 1900, 
Shivkumvar d of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur, Educ Bahauddin College, Juna 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay Imperial 
( ollege of Science and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs Tata Iron and Steel Co , 
1915, General Manager, Messrs Tata Sons 
Ltd , in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1910-1919) , University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 , President, Geology Section of the 
Indian Science Congress, 1933 President 
Geological Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India, 1935 36 Address Hindu Uni 
versity Benares 

GANGARAMA Kaula, BA, C.I E (June 
1930) , I A <fc A S , Retired Controller of Civil 
Accounts b 9 May 1877 m to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi Educ Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1890, rose to the rank of 


| Accountant-General, 1921 , Accountant- 

[ General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928 , Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla 1929 30 , Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 , appointed to 
officiate as Auditor General from September 

1930 to January 1931, Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 

1931 , Member, Bombay Reorganisation 
Committee, 1932 , Member, Sind Administra 
tive Committee, 1933 34 , Acting Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Red Cross Society 
and St John Ambulance Association 
(Indian Council) (1930, 1933 and 1935) 
Honorary Treasurer, Indian Public Schools 
Society Honorary Treasurer, All India 
Women s Education Fund Association 
non Treasurer, Their Majesties Silver 
Jubilee Fund (India), 1934 35 Chief Minis 
ter, Jind State (Punjab) , Fellow, Punjab 
University Publication Several depart 
mental codes, manuals and reports Address 
New Delhi Simla, Sangrur (Jind State) 

GANGULI, SUPRAKASH, Artist, M R A S , 
F R S A (Lond ), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda b 8th May 
1580 m Srlmati Tanujabala Devi 
Educ Doveton College, Calcutta, sub 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archaeology, 
He held a temporary post In the Imperial 
Archaeological Survey under late Dr B 
B Spooner, Dy Director General of 
Archaeology in India Here he spent 
about 0 years doing the work of photo 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa , 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures In the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta and branches Publica 
lions Descriptive Guide to the Baroda 
Museum and Art Gallery Under prepara 
tion 1 A monograph on Rags and 
Raginis with 30 colour reproductions 
of old paintingp 2 A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 Jllus 
trations 3 A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat 4 Moghul tex 
tiles 5 Lacquer work in India Address 
Pusbpabag, Baroda 

GARBETT, COLIN CAMPBELL, BA, LL B , 
F R G S , C S I '1935> , C M G (1922) , C I E 
(1917) Chief Secretary to Government 
Punjab, b 22 May 1881 m Marjorie 
Josephine Kaiser I Hind, 1933 d of late 
Lt Col Maynard, IMS Educ King 
William s College, Isle of Man Cricket and 
Football Colours (Captain) Victor Lu 
dorum, Jesus College Cambridge Senior 
Scholar Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludoraro, BA (1st Class Hons ) 
Classics, 1903, LL B (2nd Class), 1904, 
ICS, 1904 , Asst Censor, 1915 , Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice) , Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, Member Foreign 
Office Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919 1920 Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Iraq, 1920-22 , returned to India, 1922 , 
Senior Secretary to Revenue Board 1922 25 , 
Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 1925-29 , 
Rawalpindi, 1929 , Chief Secretary to Govern 
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ment, Punjab, 1931 , Commissioner, Multan, 
1935 Address Punjab Civil Secretariat, 
Lahore/Simla 

GARRETT, Joseph Hugh, B A (Cantab ), 

C 8 1 (Jan 1931) Commissioner, Northern 
Division b 22 June 1880 Educ Highgate 
School and Gonville and Cams College, 
Cambridge Served in Bombay as Asstt 
Collector and Magistrate and Asstt Settlement 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner o f Salt and 
Excise, Northern Division, Dec 1919 , Offg 
Collector and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent, Jan 1921 , Offg Collr and Talukdari 
Settlement Officer, June 1923 and again 
June 1925 confirmed, Jan 1926 , Offg 
Commissioner, March 1925 and again February 
1926 and again March 1929 31 , Ag Chief 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Political 
and Re forms Department, 1933 Again 
Commissioner, Northern Division, July 
1933 34 Member, Bombay Lcgis Council, 

1929 31 and 1933 34 Address Shahi Bagh, 
Ahmedabad 

GAUBA, Khalid Latif, formerly 

Kanhaya Lal, BA, LLB (Cantab ), 
1920, Member, Leg Assembly 1934 Barrister 
at Law b 28th August 1899 m Husnara 
Aziz Ahmed, d of late Aziz Ahmed, Bar at 
Law Converted to Islam in 1933 Educ 
Privately and at Downing Coll Cambridge 
Member, Committee, Cambridge Union j 

Society, (1920) Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director , Lahore 

Electric Co , Ltd , The Bharat Insurance 
Co, Ltd, etc President, Punjab Hying 
Club, 1932 33 , Ex President, Punjab Jour 
nalists Association, (1922) , Member N 
W It and Railway Rates Advisory tom 
mittees, 1930 13 , and Member, Managing 

Committee of the Irwin Flying Bund (1931) 
Member of the Councils of the All India Mus 
im League and All India Muslim Confcrcme, 
ltlic Lx Committee of the Ahrar Pirtyl934 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conference | 
1935 Seeretary, Muslim Croup of the Central 
Legislature 1935 Publications Leone, (1921) 
Uncle Sham, 24th Ld , (1929) H H or the 
Pathology of Princes 4th Ld , (1930) , 

The Prophet of the Desert, (1934) Address 1 
Aikman Road, Lahore 

GEDDI8, Andrew, J P , James Finlay & Co , 
Limited b 11th July 1886 m Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d of Dr Gunn, George Square, Ldm 
burgh Educ George Watson s College, 
Edinburgh Joined James Hnlay & Co , Ltd , 
Bombay, 1907 , Chairman, The Finlay Mills 
Ltd , The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd , Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd , Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners Association, 
1926, Millowners Associations representative 
on Port Trust G I P Railway Advisory 
Committee , also Director, Last India Cotton 
Association Address Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill 

GLNN1NGS, John Frederick, c B E 
(1933), Bar at- Law (Middle Temple, 1911) 
Commissioner of Labour and Director or 
Information Bombay Commissioner 
of Workmen s Compensation and Chief 
Conciliation Officer b 21 Sept , 1885 

m Editli d of 1 J Wallis, Lsq , of Croydon, 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk Educ 


Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph Army 
(2/5th Buffs and R G A ), 1915 1919 , War 
Office M I 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug 1916 to Feb 1917 Director of Informa 
tion, Dec 1920 , Ag Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1926 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information Address Secretariat, Bombay 

GHOSL, The Hon ble Mr Justice Sarat 
Kumar, I C S , M A (Cantab ) , Puisne Judge, 
High Court of Judicature, Calcutta b 3rd 
July 1879 m Belle, d of Mr De, M A , 
ICS Educ Presidency College, Calcutta 
Trinity College, Cimfcndge , Inner Temple, 
London Magistrate, Bengal , District and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928 Confirmed 1929 
Address 7, London Street Calcutta 

GnORPADE Shrimant Narayanrao 
Bababaheb, of Ichalkaranjl b in 1870 
Adopted to the Gadi in 1876 and invested 
with powers in 1892 Educ in the Rajaram 
| College, Kolhapur and 

I Elphinstone and Law 

| Colleges Bombay As a 

l'irst Class Sardar in the 
j Deccan represented the 

Sardars in the Bombay 
I Legislative Council for 12 

years with conspicuous 
ability During the 44 
years of his illustrious rule, 
various reforms have 
been introduced in the State 
chief among them being free 
Primary Education Co operative Societies 
rural uplift Industrial development and pro 
motion of higher education by several endow 
ments and free gifts Has travelled far md 
wide and visited England and the Continent 
1 thrice Address Ichalkaranjl, (SMC) 

GANG ABU MAISAHEB Shrimant S S 
Ranisaiiib of Ichilkaranji is the talented 
consort of the thief saheb to whom she his 
been a co partner in life in the fullest scum 
of the term She is an 
educated lady with a re li 
gous turn of mind and is 
endowed with such qualitn s 
of head and heart that goto 
make home life happy in 
her the Chief saheb has t 
staunch md sincere adviser 
in all matters that concern 
the social and educational 
welfare of his subjects J h< 
Ramsaheb takes in season 
and out of season a v<ry 
keen interest in the uplift of her sex and 
her strong advocacy for female education 
in the Jagir knows no bounds In his fir'd 
tour m Europe she had accompanied the 
Chiefsahob and while there had made a large 
number of friends among the members of liti 
own sex In memory of her devotion to her 
wifclv duties the Chiefsaheb has construct ed 
and donated a Library at Ajra and a ladies 
Club at Ichalkaranjl both of which are named 
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after hi 1 She lias spent a considerable 
amount fiom her private purse to extend tlu 
Ghat on the river Pamhaganga at JLchal 
karanji She lias been ably managing the 
Khasgi Dipartment of the Jagir for over 
25 years 

(1 H 0 R P A D E, Shrimant Sarpar 
Bhujangrao Yeshwantrao Raje, Jaghirdar 
of Gajenrdagad in Dharwar District and 
representative of the Junior 
Branch of the Sandur 
Ruling House He is the 
father of Raja Shrimant 
Yeshwantrao Hindo Rao 
Ghorpade Mamlakatnmdar 
Senapathi, Ruler of Sandur 
Educ privately and has 
been in charge of his Jaghir 
for the last 30 years m 
Shrimant Sow larabai 
Saheb Ghorpade, and 
through her is related to 
the lanjore Princes and the Ruling House of 
Barodi He has improved his Jaghir villages 
very much by giving permanency of tenure to 
his tenants Vice President of the Sandur 
State C ouncil and President of the Huzur 
Darbar, (Executive Couniil) He is a keen 
sportsman and a very good shot 

GHUZNAVJ of Dilduar, The Hon Alhadt 
Nawab Bahadur Sir Abbelkerim Abu 
Ahmed Khan, Kt (1928) M L C Zemindar 
and Land owner b 25 August 1872 
m Nawab Begum Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894 Educ St Peter s School, Ex 
mouth Devonshire Messrs Wren and Gurney s 
Institution, London Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany) Returned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Tohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chit ftam of Bengal Represented the whole of 
E B & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, (1909 12) Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy s 
Council (1913 16) Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Svria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim I raffle, 
(1913) Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
192 i and 1926 Appointed Minister, Govern 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 1927 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925 
Elected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929 Appointed Member, Executive Council 
Bengal Government, April 1929 Author of 
“Pilgrim Traffic to Hcdiaz and Palestine 
“Moslem Education in Bengal and other 
works Has one son (Alhadj Mr I 8 K 
Ghuznavi, B Sc ) and four daughters 
Address North House, Dilduar, Mymensingh , 
Writer s Buildings Calcutta Lohani Manor, 
Lohani Sagardighi, Mymensingh, Bengal 

GIBSON, RAYMONDEVELYN, C S I ,(1936),C I E 
(1924), ICS, Commissioner in Sind b 10th 
Oct 1878 m 1st, 1925, Mrs Effle Kerr Gordon 
OJied 1926) , Secondly, 1927, Mrs Greta Twiss 
Educ Winchester College and New College, 

30 



Oxford Entered ICS, 1901 and became 
Asstt Collector, 1002 Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1906 , 
Colonization Officer, Jatnrao Canal, 1909 
Asstt Commissioner in Sind and Sindhi 
Translator to Government, 1910, Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912 , 
Asstt Collector, Gujarat, 1914 Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 , Acting Commis 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1929 , Commis 
siomr 111 Sind, 1931 30 Revenue Commis 
siomi lor Sind Apl 1936 t ddress Kaiaehi 


GIDNEY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt 
Lt Col IMS {retiled) , 1 R S , F R 0 S E 
DO (Oxon) IRS A (London) DPH 
(Cantab ) MLA J P Ophthalmic Surgeon 
b 9 June 1873 Tduc Baldwin s High S< hool, 
Bangaloic St Petirs Bombay and at Cal 
< utta Edinburgh R Colli gt University 
College Hospital, Iondon, Cambtidgc and 
Oxford Post Giadnate Lecturer In Ophthal 
mology, Oxford University (1911), Entered 
IMS, 1898 Served in China Expe 
dition, 1900 01, N E Frontier, 1913 N W 
Trontier, 1914 15 (wounded), and Great 
War 1914 1918 , President in Chief, 
Anglo Indian and Domiciled European 
Association All India and Burma Leader 
of Anglo Indian Deputation to England, 1926 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com 
munity in India and Burma Member of 
legislative Assembly, Assistant Commis 
sioner, Roval Commission on labour in India, 
Anglo Indian Delegate to the three Indian 
Round Table Conferences, I ondon , Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee , Assessor to all 
four Government of India Retrenchment Sub 
Committees (1931), Member, Joint Parlia 
mentary Committee, 1933 Address 87 A, 
Pirk Street Calcutta 


GILBERT LODGE Captain Edward Morton, 
I S 1 F I A 1< A I , M 1 P I , J P b 23 Jan 
1880 m May d of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq of Norwood, London S E Educ at 
Sydney, NS Wales Australia Private practice 
London 1903 1914 Royal Engineer, 
April 1915 — May 1920 then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and Is now on retired 
list, Asst land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May Nov 1920 , Land Manager and 
( onsulting Surveyor to Govt Development 
Directorate, Nov 1920 to Dee 1925 Address 
Improvement Trust Building Esplanade 
Itoad Bombay 

GILIS Major Gfniral Edward Douglas 
CB (1932) CMG (1919) DSO (1916) 
American DSM (1919) ADC to the 
King (1930 31), Major General, Cavalry In 
India b 13th October 1879 m Eileen 
Graham Dingwall lordyce, d of late C G 
Dingwall Tordyce and Mis J I Barry 
Educ Marlborough Colloge, and R M C 
Sandhurst Joined King s Shropshire L I , 
1899, transferred to Seinde Horse, 1901, 
psc 1912, Great War in Irance, 1914 18 
(4 times mentioned in despatches — D S O , 
Bt Lt Col , CMG, American DSM), 
transferred to K G O , Central India Horse, 
1919 Instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921 24 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1925 26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29, Director of Military 
Operations , Army Headquarters, India, 
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1930 31 * Major General, Cavalry in India, 

1931 Address Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt (1927), 
B A (Hist Tripos, Cambridge), Birrister 
at I aw Adviser to Swedish Match Co 

of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co , Bombay b Nov 1876, m Frcnny 
Be/onji Educ Govt High School and 
Gujarat College Alimedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899 , Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 Asstt 
Govt Advocate, 1915 , Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916, resigned, 1920 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 

1922 23 , Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921 23 , Member, Indian Tariff Board, 

1923 , President, 1926 1930 Resigned July 
1930 , Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 
Member, Round Table Confuence, 1931 
Ottawa Conferance, 1932 World Economic 
Conference 1933 Address 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, S W 7 

GLANCY, Sir Bertrand James, X C T F 
(1936), C S T (1933), C I E (1924), Political 
Secetarv to the Government of India 1 oreign 
and Political Department b 31st December 
1882 m 1914, Grace Steele Educ Clifton 
Monmouth Exeter College, Oxford, Indian 
Civil Service Address Delhi and Simla 

GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert 
X C I F (1928) C S I (1921), Member of the 
India Council b 1874 m Helen Adelaide 
rf of Edward Miles Bowen House 
Educ Clifton College , Christ Church 
Oxford, Entered ICS, 1896 , Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903, Finance Member 
of Council, H E H tho Nizam s 
Government, 1911 1921 , Resident in 
Baroda, 1922 President of the Cabinet, 
Taipur 1923 , Agent to the Governor General, 
Central India, 1924 29 Chairman, H E H 
the Nizam s State Railway Board, 1930 
Member of the India Council, 1931 Address 
India Office, London 

GLANVILLE, Sir Oscar James Lardner, De 
(See under De Glanville ) 

GODBOLJ Xishav Vinayak, Rao 
Saheb (1934), B A , IT B Dewan Phaltan 
State b 21st September (1889) m 18th 
March (1910) to Miss Thakutai d of the late 
Rao Bahadur G V 
Joglekar Educ at tin ! 
New Fnglish School and 
Fergusson College, Poona 
Filtered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct 1921, 
as First Class Sub Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 
Huzur Chitms, Registrai 
Co operative Societies 
High Court Judge Mas 
appointed Dewan of the 
State on 6th Teb 
(1929) Attended the 2nd 
and 3rd Round Table Conferences and 
represented the States of Akalkot, Aundh 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kuiundwad (Senior), 
Miraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 
Ramdurg and gave evidence on their behalf 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
1933 Publication Mahaiashtra fehakuntal 


Is regarded as possessing very intimate 
knowledge of matters concerning smaller 
States especially in the Deccan Address 
Phaltan (Dist Satara) 

GOENKA Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas, Xt 
(. 1 b 11 A Minlmit Buikcr Millownir 
mil /( mi ndar Hindu M irw iri son of Ram 
< h nub i Got ilk x decease d b (1883), graduated 
ftom tin Pri sidency Colli g( , 
takutti in thi year 1905 
md joim d busini ss irame 
(lntdv itti r m second 
daughter of R»i Bihadui 
Dmgi Prasad of Furiukhi- 
bid Pirtnii Ramdtitt 
Runklssendiss R a m 
clnndii Goinki S r Sons 
Sok piece goods biokcis to 
Missis Rilli Bi othi is Ltd , 
ind Xi ttli wi 11 Bulk n A C o 
1 til One of tlie pi opi ii toi s 
Eh liia Raj 1 stiti Dmotor Reserve Bank 
of Indu (( i ntial Boiril) Indi in Inns 
( oiitini ntal An wiys ltd Triton InsuraiiH 
(o ltd , Dtilliousjp lute Mills (o ltd 
(live Mills (o I til Falkland Tute Milk 
< o Ltd Ihila Juti Manuf uturing ( o Ltd 
I it igliur P ipi i Mill ( o T td Dunlop Rubbi i 
< o (Indu) I til Bx a itbwaite <fc ( o (India) 
ltd Hi r< uli s lnsuriiuc to ltd New 
Indu Lnvistmmt Coipn Ltd Xamali 
Mills Ltd President Bond of Din i tots 
Impel nl Bink of India ( ill utta Click (193 3) 

\ n i I n side nt lmpcriil Bink 1932, 1934 
In Jlow (alcutti University Trustci Cal 
cutta J m piovi merit l rust since 1928 Pre 
Mill in v Migistiatc f ilcutta Picsidcnt 
Muwtii Assoc iition 1928 30 , Mcmbu 
Ik ngil I < gislitivc (ouncil 1923 35, Sheriff 
of Calcutta 1932 33, Mimic Ip U (ounulloi 
1923 20 Member Ik ngal Banking Fn 
qun > (ommittic Picsidcnt Mu win Club 
mil Mai wii i Rowing ( lul) Jrustcc C ik utta 
Pinjripolc Society Shiu \ isudhiiiand IIo-pi 
til <V Shiec Visudlianand Si bool Tiustu 
and Govi inor Tiigli M trw iri Hindu Hospital 
Mack ltii Bahadur 1925 C I 1- 1928 and 

Knight Buln lor 1934 Club Calc utt i ( lub 
iddiess Goc nk i IIou c ’ , 145, Muktiram 
Bibu Stnc t C ilc utta 

GOXUL CHAND NARANG, The Hon BLE Dr 
sir M A , Ph D Bar at Law , Fx Minister 
Punjab Government, Lahore b 15 Nov 1878 
Punjab University Calcutta University Oxford 
Educ University, and Bern University Was 
Professor and Barrister Publications The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation of 
Sikhism Address 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore 

GOLDSMITH, REV MALCOLM DEORGE, Mis 
si on ary of CMS in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan b 1849 Educ Kensington Pro 
prictary Grammar School , St Catherine s 
College, Cambridge Ordained, 1872, CMS 
Missionary Madras, 1872 73 Calcutta, 1874 
75, Principal, Harris School, Madras, 1888*91 
Hyderabad, 1891 09, Hon Canon, St George s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address Royapet 
House, Rovapettah, Madras 

GORDON, E\rf, B A (Oxon ),CSI (1935) 
(lb (193i) President, Public Service- 
Commission b 28 Feb 1884 m Lilias 
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Edith Napier (1912), if 1933 Fduc Rossall 
and Que^n 9 College, Oxford Joined ICS 
Alcmber of the C P Executive Coumil 
4 ddress Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla 

GOSW AMI, Kumar Tulsi Charan, M A 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly Son of Raja kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe 
cutive Council b 1898 Educ President y 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris Dele 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Asst in 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Assona 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address The Raj Baree Seram 
pore , Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta 
Kamachha, Benares , Puri 
GOULD, Herbert Ross, B A (Oxon ), CIF 
Indian Civil Servito b 17th April 
1887 m Florence Mary Butler Educ 
( hilfton Collcgo, Brasenose College 
Oxford Arrived Bombay , 1911 Asst Collr 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911 1C 
Military Service, I A R O 1910 1919 Asst 
t ollr .Sholapur, 1919 Dy Commissionci 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920 23 Collr 
Sholapur, 1924 1928, Collr Poona 1929 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting) 
1929 30 Address Bombay and Poona 

GOUR, Sir Hari Singh, Kt (1925), M A , D 
Litt , D C L LL D , Member of the Legis 
Dtivi As«*<inbl\, 1921 34 Barnstt r at Law 
b 20 Nov 1872 7 4 due Govt High School 

Siugor Hislop ( oil , Nagpur Downing < oil 
( ambridgt Prt sdt , Municipal Coinmittet 
Nagpur, 1918 22 First Vitc ( hanctlior and 
Hon D Litt , Delhi TTmversitv , lc appointed 
1st Mivl924 1920 , now Vice Chincclloi Nag 
pur Univusity (1930 7) President of the 
Might ourt Bar Association M< mbi rof lndi in 
( cntral ( oimnittec, loader of the National 
Party in the Assembly and leader of the 
Opposition 1927 1934 Delegate to the Joint 
( ommittce of Parliament 1933 , Hon Membei 
of the Anthenaum Club Nitional libtial 
Club and British lunpiro Society I'ublica 
lions Tiuw of transfer in British Indiv 3 vols 
(0th Fdition) Penal Law of Butish India 
2 vols ( F »th Edition) Hindu Code (3rd 
Edition) Tlit Spirit of Buddhism , (4tli 

reprint) His only liove , lost Souls Storv 
of the Ineilan Revolution Random Rh>ims 
and other i>oe ms Address Nagpur C P 
COVIN DOSS ( HATHOORB1IOOJADOSS DlW AN 
Bahadur, Ex AT L C b 20th February 1878 
Leading Indian Men hint and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs Chathoor 
bhoojaeloss Jvhoos ildoss 
and Sons Sheriff of 
Madras for the ye ar 1914 
Presented the e ity of 
Madras with a stitue of 
His late Majesty King 
George A one ot the 
founders of the Southern 
India Chamber ot Com 
meree and its \ ice 
President Ahee President 
of the S P ( A One 
of the foundeis of and 
for a long time Director of the Indian Bank 



ltd Director M ulris Telephone Comp my a 
Lrutee of the Aiadras Port Trust Mas Diree 
tor of the (entral Bank of India Aiadras, 
and the Bank of Hmdusthan Ltd Aiadras 
Diree ten and Vne President, Aiadras City 
( o operative Bank President, Hindu C e ntral 
( ommittce Madris and Vice l*resident, 
Serv mts of Dhirnu Society Aiadras Mem 
ber local Boirel of the Reserve Bank of 
Indn Mielris Eddies* 459 Alint Street 

Perk down Mneiras Telephone No 2151 
Telnjiaphu [ddrcs\ C/o Diamond 

GOWAN H f SIR Hyde Ciarendon, B A 
(Oxon ) V D , C T E (1928), ( S I (1932) K C 
SI (1933) Jp, ICS Governor, Central 
Provinces A lain b 4 Inly 1878 m Edna 
Gowan (nee Brown) 1905 
tduc at llstrec School, 

1889 1892, Rugby School, 

1892 1897 New College, 

Oxford 1897 1901 , Unlv 
Col, London 1901 1902 

U nd 01 Secretary to C P 

Govt , 1904 08 , officiated as 
Under Secretary Commerce 
and Industries Department 
Government of India, July 
to Nov 1908, Settlement 
Officer Hosliang tbad District 
1913 18, Financial Secretary to Govt 
C P , 1918 1921 , Dy Commissioner, Nagpur 
1923 25 , Financial Secretary to Govt 
192o 27 , Chief Secretary, March 1927, 
Revenue and Finance Member, 0 P 
Government, lulv 1932 Address Nagpur 



GOAVAN Edna II F JAD\ born 18th of Sc p 
timber 1S78 second diughtei of the late 
Julies Brown ( hail 111 m ot the I uuashin 
Cotton bpinne rs Association of Mile Oaks 
AV igan 1 1 nc eshire A 
B! ike holme Wimicinuu 
I due 1 1 c d it pr tv »te Quake r 
School Bitkclalc uid lady 
Alugarct Hill Oxioid 
look til st class honemis in 
School of Fnglish language 
uul litciituri in 1899 
B V a ml M A clc gu c s 1 on 
tc 1 jc d m 1 921 1 c tiospc c t 

ivcly In 1905 nun ic d ii ydi 
Go wuu 1 ( S tit pic suit 
Gove inor of the ( e ntial Pi ovim c s and Be mi 
lime sons Aw ml* d the htusu i Bind (, old 
Ale d il toi public su vices in I mil 1 in 1 9 10 



GRAHAM, n 1 Sir Lancelot, M A (Oxon ) 
J\ ( S I (1936) K C I E (1930), Bar at Law, 
Cl E (1924) , J ( S First 
Governoi of bind b 18 
Apul 1880 m Olivo 
But ha Maui ice J due St 
Paul s School, London 
and Balliol Coll Oxford 
Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 , Asstt Col 
lector, 1904 Asstt 

Judge, 1908 Asstt Legal 
Reme ubrancer, Bombay 
1911 Judicial Asstt 
Kathiawar, 1913, Joint 
Secretary Legislative Department, Govern 
meat of India, 1921 1935 Address Karachi 
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GRAHAM, Very Rev John Anderson, c i e , 
1911 V D , frqs , Kaiser I Hind Gold 
Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Bar, 1939) 
Silver Jubilee Medal M A (Edin ), D 1) 
(Edin and Aberdeen) , Moderator of Church 
of Scotland, 1931 32 Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland at Kalimpong Bengal, since 
1889 , Hon Superintendent of the St 
Andrews Colonial Homes for Poorer Anglo 
Indian Children b 8th Sept 1801 s of 
David Graham, formerly of H M Customs, 
London latterly of Cardross, N B m 1889 
Kate M Conachie ( d 1919) Edinburgh, 
(Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Medallist 1916) two s 
four d Fduc Cardross Parish School 
Glasgow High School Fdinburgli University 
Was in the Home Civil Service in Edinburgh, 
1877 82 graduated 1885 , ordained, 1889 
Publications On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Lands , Missionary Expansion of the 
Reformed Churches Address Kalimpong, 
Bengal 

GRAHAME, William Fitzwilliam, I C 8 , Pro 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt of Cottage Indus 
tries and Provincial Training Olficer since 
1925 b 1871 m 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine 
USA Educ at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Supdt and Pol 
Officer, S Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P O , 
S 8 S from 1922 26 Address Pegu Club, 
Rangoon 

GRAVELY, Frederic Henry, D Sc , F A S B 
Superintendent, Government Museum 
Madras b 7th Dec 1885 m Laura Balling 
Educ Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ of Manchester 
Asstt Superintendent, Indian Museum 
Calcutta Asstt Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India Superintendent Govern 
ment Museum, Madras Publications 

Various papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Midras Government Museum 
Address Museum House, Egmore, Madras 

GRAY, Alexander George, t P (1918) , 
Manager Bank of India Ltd , Vice President 
Indian Institute of Bankers 5 1884,w Duloo 
Muriel Fanny Wild 1922 Educ 
Macclesfield Grammar School Parrs Bank, 
Ltd , Manchester and District , arrived India, 
1905 , entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd , 1908 Address 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

GREEN, Sir Alan Michael, Kt (1935) , M A 
(Oxon), CIE (1933), ICS Deputy High 
Commissioner for India, (1930) 6 11 April 

1885 m Joan, the only child of Mr and Mrs 
F D Elkin, (1919) Educ St Paul s School 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford Joined 

ICS in 1909 Address India House, 

Aldwich London, W C 2 Meads, Frithsden 
Copse, Berkhamsted, Herts 

GRIGG, Sir (Percy) James, K C B , (1932), 
K C S I (1936), Finance Member of Govern 
ment of India since 1934 b 16 Dec 1890 


e s of Frank Alfred Grigg m 1919 Gertrude 
Charlotte, y d of Rev G F Hough 
Educ Bournemouth School , St John s 
College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathematical 
Tripos appointed to Treasury, 1913 
served RGA, 1915 18, Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921 1930 Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov 1930 , Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930 34, finance 
Member, Government of India, 1934 
Address Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi 

GULAB SINGH, Reis, Sardar, Ex ML A, 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars Bank 
1 td , Lyallpur, and Landlord b March 1866, 
m d of Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis ol 
Lyallpur Educ Government Coll , Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High School 
Quetta, for 10 years , Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist Board, Lyall 
pur, and Pres of several co operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem 
her of Legislative Assembly, 1920 and re 
elected in 1923 and re elected In 1926 un 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov 
ernment of India Hon Magte , Lyallpur 
for 9 years Address Gulab Singh Street 
Lyallpur, Punjab 

GUI 4MJILANI, BlJUKHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB 
op wai First Class Sardar of the Deccan and i 
Treaty Chief b 28 July 1888 m sister of H II 
The Nawab Sahcb Bahadur of Jaora, son and 
heir, Nawab7ada Saududdin Haidar Educ 
Itajkumar College, Rajkot Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps lor two vears 1906-08 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis 
Council , and Member, Legislative Assem 
bly, 1921-1923 was elected Vke President 
Bomb av Presidency Muslim league and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon ADC to B 
E the Governor of Bombay in 1929 President 
of the State Council, Jaora State 30th Julj 
1930 for three months after which resigned 
Address The Palace Wai District Sitara 

GUI TILAND, Colin Campbell, Secretary and 
Cl( rk of the Course and starter, Western Indi i 
Turf Club Ltd b 2nd December 1892 rn 
Margaret Patricia Gulliland (nee Dench v) 
l due Oundle hihool Joined F W Heilgt i 
& Co , London, 1912 , Cab utta, 1914 15 , serve d 
with Indian Cavalry, 1915 1919 saw activ 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918 19, with Croft and Forbes, 1919 29 
Partner, Croft and Forbes Exchange Broke n 
Bombay , served as member of Committee 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 1929 
joined W I T C as Asst Secretary, Ncn 
1929 Address 6, Burnett Road, Poona 

GUPTA, Satish Chandra, CIE (1932) 
Bar at Law , Secretary Legislative Assemble 
Department b 16 September 1876 w 
second d of the late Mr K N Roy Statu ton 
Civil Service Educ London Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14 
subsequently Dy Secretary and Joint Sec\ 
Legislative Department, Government of Indn 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assemblv 
Department, 1929 Retired 1933 Address 
29, Rajpore Road, Civil Lines, Delhi 
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GWALIOR, His Highness Maharaja Mukhtar- 
ul-Mulk Azim U1 Iqtidar, Raft ush shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasham i Dauran, Uradat 
ul Umra, Maharajadhlraja Hisamus Saltanat 
JlWAJiRAO SciNDIA Alijah Bahadur Shrinath 
Mansur i Zaman, Fidwi 1 Hazrat-i Malik i 
Mauzzara i Rafl ud Darja i Inglistan ft 26th 
June 1616 Succeeded to the gadi on 5th 
Jum 1925 Address Jai Bilas Palace, Gwalior 

HABIB-UI LAH SAHIB Bahadur, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad Kt (1922) 
KCSl (1927), K Cl B (1924), 1 L 1> 
b Sept 22 1869 m Sadathun Nisi 

Begum Educ Zilla High School, Saida 
pet Joined the Bar Id I88S in 1897 
was presented C ertiiicate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres 
Taluk Board and Pres , Dist Board Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 Member, Legislative Council 
1909 12, appointed Temporary Member 
Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920 Gave 
evidence before Royal Comma on Decen 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn served as a co opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Corn 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India 
Nov 1923 March 1924 Member of Council 
of the Governor of Midras, 1920 1924 
Member of the Viceroys Council, 1925 1930 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926 27 Leader of the Indian Dele 
gation to the I eague of Nations (1929) 
Address Madras 

HAIDER KARR AR JAFRI, Syed.Ex Member 
Legis Assembly and Asstt Manager, Court ot 
Wards, Balrampur Raj b 8 Nov 1879 
Married Edwc Collegiate School Balram 
pur, MAO Coll , Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri s Accountancy Institution, Bombay, 
Momber, Gonda Dist Board, for six years, 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur for 
20 years , Hon Magte , Balrampur for 20 
years Vite Chairman Balrampur Centril 
Co operative Bank , Member, Standing 
Committee, All India Shia Conference 
trustee, Shia Coll , Lucknow President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls School 
Address Balrampur, Dist Gonda (UP) 

HAIG II 1 Sir Harry Graham K C S I , 
CTE (192 i) 08 I (1930) Governor of the 
United Provinces ft 13 April 1881 m to 
Violet M ty l)eas, d of I Dias, I C S (u tired) 
hduc Winchester and New 
Colleges, Oxlord 1- ntered 
ICS, 1905 Under Seen 
tary to Govt U P 1910 12 
Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers 1915 1919 Deputy 
Secretary to Govt of Indn, 
JBmance Dept , 1920 Seiy , 
liscal Commission, 1921 22 
attached Lee Commission, 
1923 24 Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 , Secretary 
__ to Government of India, 

Home Dept , 1926 30 , Home Member, Govt 


of India, 1930 34 Governor of U P Since 
Deer 6, 1934 Address Governors Camp 
(UP) 

HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KHAN BAHADUR (1926), 
M B 1 (1936) Managing Director of Pioneer 
Arms Co , Di lhi and Mi Lrut During Great 
Balkan War (1910 12) was Treasurer Meerut 
Division Red Crescent Fund , during Great 
War (1918) worked as Hon Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee Member 
of many educational institutions Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re elected In 1919 elected in 1920 to Legie 
lative Assembly, re elected in 1923 , re 
elicted uuopposi d m 1910 Ehcttd to Rail 
way I inane* Committee, 19 U and to Standing 
Committee for 1 llgrmiagc to Hedjaz 1 934 as 
well as to luel Oil Committee and to the 
Commitlci in th< Dipartmcnt of Fducation 
lli alt h and Lands to the Government of 
India Appoint <1 In 1922 to bench 
of Hon Magistral cs , appointed 1927 
( h iirmati ( into n in o it t Bene h 
impowirid lurst ( lass’ 1929 Impowiieii 
birst (lass Special, 1 93 3 Moitnl in 1922, 
Hon Secretary to the Central Haj (oimnittie 
of Jndn Elicttd unopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment Board, re dieted unopposed 
in 1928 , elected Vice Prcsidi nt of Prohibition 
la.agu( of India President of Mi i rut ( anton 
meat Residents Association b lected Presi 
dent Central Muslim Association Elected 
President of Mi reantile Association and 
Elected President U P Punjabi Sowdagar 
Oonfireme 19 10 Elutul (hair man All 
India Muslim ( (inference in 1936 Address 
Iv ishmiu Giti, Delhi 

HAKSAR, Cor Sir Kaii as Naiiain, Kt , 
1932 C I E , Maslur l Khas Bahadur 
Politiial Momboi Gwalior Darbar since 
1912, ft 20th btbruary, 1878, s of Pt 
Har Narain Haksar g s of Rai Bahadur 
Dharam Narain Haksar CTE, one s three 
d tduc Victoria ( ollege Gwahoi 
Allahabad University, B A , Him Professor 
of History anil Philosophy 1 899 1 903 , 
Private Sicretary to the Maharaja Si India 
troin 1903 12, Under Sei rotary, Political 
Department on deputation, 1005 1907 

(apt 4th Gwalior Imperial Service infantry, 
1903 Major 1901, Et ( ol , 1907 Col, 

1924 Senior Member Board of Revenue, 
1 909 14 , Director Princes Special Organisa 
tion on deputation, l Feb 1928 to 18 Dec 
1928, and since 1st Decern bor 1929 upto 
Apnl 1932 Nominated Member to the 
Indian Round I able Conferoni e both sessions , 
also served on the I ederal Structuro ( ommittee 
and its Sub Committees Mr Thomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee , nominated 
to servo on the 1 ederal Iiuanco Committee 
of tho Round Table Conference in India, 
served as Set retary Geneial of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round lable (Jon 
feronce , also represented Govi rnmont of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Round Table Conference Publica 
tions (with H M Bull) Madho Rao Scindia, 

1925 , (with K M Panikkar) Federal India, 
1930 occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Review 
Address Gwalior, Central India 
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HALLETT, H E , Sir Maurice Garnifr, 
KCSI BA (Oxon ) , ( f E (1930) CST 
(1914) , ICS, Gov< mor of Bihar b 28 Oct 
1883 m G ( M Vtasoy 
Ldnc Wim heater Collect 
an<i Now ( olkgc Oxford 
Appointed to I 0 S , 1907 
Under Sccntary, Bihar and 
Orissa 1 °1 115, MagHritc 
and C oiler tor 1 915 20 , 

Secretary I ocal Self 
Government 3)r pt , Bihar 
and Onss 1,1919 24 Magis 
trat< Collector 1925 29 
( ommhsioner, 1929 30 (h 
8i fretary to Govt of Biha ” 
and Orissa, 1930 32, Homo Stcrotarv Govt 
of India 1912 Address Government 
House Patna 

HAMILL, Harry, B A , Principal Elphinstone 
College b 3 Aug 1891 m Hilda Annio 
Shipp Educ Royal Acidemical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen s University, Belfast 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the I E S in 1919 
Address Elphinstone College, Bombay 

HAMMOND, William Henry M A , J P , 
F R G s MRM V D Hon Prt si 
dent y Magistrate , Principal Anglo Scottish 
Educition Sot r t \ Pusidcnt Bomlm 
Rotiry < lub Lt Col Commanding, 
Bombay Bittalion, 1931 b April 20 
1880, m Dorothy Dymokf , d of late H 
Dymoke of Striveloby Hall, Lincolnshire 
Edur Warwick School Worcester Coll , 
Oxford Trinity Coll Dublin Address 
Cathedral and John Connon High School, 
lort Bombay 

HAMPTON, Henry Verner, B A (Dub ) 
(First Class Hons and Gold Medalist in 
Philosophy) , Dip Ed M A , J P I ellow 
of the Bom bay University, Principal, Secon 
darv Training College, Bombay b 1 May 
1890 m Stella, only d of the lati 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, 3v C G M 
Educ Trinity College Dublin Appomtod 
to IES, 1913 Prof, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, and Elphinstone ( ollegc,Pomba> , 
1914 20 , Vice Principal Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920 23, Principal, Karnatak 

College Dharwar, 1923 30, Principal 

Secondary Training College since 1910 

Publication Fditor, Indian Education, 

1919 23 Address Secondai> Tiammg 

College, Cruickshank Hoad, Bombay 

HAR BILAS SARD A Diwan BAHADUR, 1932, 
FRSL,MPAS, FSb, b 3 June 1867 
Educ Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart 
raent in 1892 apptd Guardian to H H 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 , reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 

in 1902, was Subordinate Judge Hr t Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sm* Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court Benwar, till 
1921, Judge, Small Causes Court Ajme 1 *, 
1921 23 officiated as Addl Dist and Session*. 
Tudgc and rotired In Dee 1923 and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur Elected 
Member, Leg Assembly, from Ajmer Merwara 


Constituency in 1924 and re elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930, was Dy Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly 
Was one of the C liairman of the Leg Assembly 
Presided over Indian National Social Con 
ference at Lahore 1929 and All India Vaisha 
Conference at Bareilly in 1925 , was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Retrenchment Committee Govern 
menfc of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee , has long been a member of the Stand 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India Awardi d Sihtr Tubike Mfdal 1915 
Mcmbrr B B <fc C I R> Lotal Advisory 
Committee \ke Prc snltnt Ajmer Mtrwnra 
Child Welfare and Mutt rmty Li agut Member 
on Board for the Victoria Hospital Leper Asy 
him \jimr Author of Child Marriage Restra 
mt Act popularly known as the Sarda Act 
also Ajmer Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly 
Publications Hindu Superiority , Ajmor 
Historical and Descriptive , Maharana Sanga , 
Maharana Kumbha Maharaja Hammir ot 
llanthambhor Sprtthes md Writings and 
Pritliviraj Vijaya is Editor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and is Secretary of 
the Paropakarini Sabha of India Address 
Harmwis Civil Lines, Ajmer, Rajputana 

BARI KISHAN KAUL, Raja Pandit, M A , 
C S I , C I E , Rai Bahadur b 1809 s of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C I E , Educ Govt 
Coll Lahort Asstt Commsr 1890 , Jun 
Secy to Financial Commsr , 1893 97, District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897 98 , Deputy Commr , 
Jhang 1898 , Settlement Officer Muzaffar 
garh, 1898 1903 S O Mianwali 1903 8 
Dy Commsr , 1906 Dy Commr , Muzaffar 
garh, 1908 09 , Dy Commsr and Supdt 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910 12 , Dv 
Commr s, Montgomery, 1913 , on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec 1913 April 
1914 , Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917 19 Dy Commissioner Jhelum, 
1919, Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division 
1919 20 Commissioner, Jliulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 Member 
Ro>al Commission on Services 1921 1924 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 1924 
retired, Nov 1924 Member, Fconomic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En 
quir>), 1926 27 Dewan, Bharatpur State 
April to October 1927 Prime Minister 
lammu and Kashmir State, 1931 32 Address 
29 Lawrence Road Lahore 

H ARISINGH, Major General, Rao Bahadci 
Ihakur of SATTASAR, C I E , O B E , Arm> 
Minister, State Council and G O C , Bikaner 
State Forces b 1882 Educ Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House, Bikaner 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip Ing (Zurich), 
CSI C1E,MIE (Ind ) Indian Public 
Works Department (retd) (1925) b 19 Oct 
1883 m Alice d of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad 
ford, Yorks Educ Rugbv School and Federal 
Pol j technic, Zurich, Switzerland Asst ana 
Executive Engineer, P W D ,1907-14 , Under 
Secretary to Government, UP,PWT),19B 
Under Secretary to Government of India, 
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P W D , 19 10 , Secretary to P W D Reorga 
nisation Committee, 1917 Under Secretary 
to Government of India, P W D , 1918 , Asstt 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 

1922 , Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour Public Worls Branch 1922, Consulting 
Engineer to Government ol India 1928 31 , 
Member Sind Mnancial Enquiry Com 
mittee 1931 Member, Bombay Reorganisa 
tion Committee, 1932 Publications Irri 
gation in India (Oxford University Press) 
Address 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin 

HATHWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
dbv Asram Prasad Sahi op b 19 July 1893 
S Oct 1896 to the Oadi after d< ath of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishon Pratap Sahi, 
KCIk , of Hatliwa Address Hathu >va 

P O District Saran Bchar and Orissa 

HiY, Major Gfnfral Charles John Britcp 
( B (1929), ( MO (1919), C B Y (1921) 

D S O (1916) , C omdr of the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem, F iUJ S , i It Umpire w ociet> 
Pillow, B Jnstitutt of International Alims 
fnsp< ctor General Iraq Army md ntad of thi 
British Military Mission b 18 May 

1877 at Rous I ench Court, Worcester shin 
m Agatha youngest d of the Rev lames 
Mangin.DDLI T) one d l due Wellington 
( oliege lto>al Mil it iry College, Sandhurst 
staff College Camlxrley On deputation to 
( anadian Militia 1909 10 Extra ADC to 
J t Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbar 
1911 D A A and QMG India, 1912 14, 
on the General Staff in liance, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq 1914 18 (Despatches 5 times 
Brevet of Lieut Colonel C M G D S O ) 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatches!, on the G< rural Staff in 
the Insurrection In iraq (Despatches, C B F ) 
Commanding 19th Punjabis 1921 2 3 Colonel 
on the staff. General Staff, Southern Command, 

1 923 27 , Commander, Xth ( Jubbulporc) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927 29 Commander 
Sind (lnd ) Biigade Aiea, 1929 11 

< ommander, I lit know District 19 31 *4 
Junior United St i via M ( ( ind Public 
Si bools Alpim Sports Club iddnss Ihe 
Citadel Baghdad Iraq 

HAYE MIAN ABDUL, BA, LL B , M B E 
(1919), M L A , Advocate, I ahore High Court 
b Oct 1888 Fduc at I ahore * orman 
Christian College Passed 1 L B , 1910 , 

started practice at Ludhiana, elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year elected 
Tr Vice President, 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Viet 
President Is first non official President of 
J udlnana Municipal Counc 1 to which office 
he was elected In 1922 Address President, 
Municipal Council Ludhiana 

HAYL1S, Alfred Arthur Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail b 
March 7, 1887 m Sybil Anne Copeland 
1928 Eduo London and Paris Irci 
lance journalism, London, till 1912 joined 
staff of Th( Madras Tim<s, 1912 Asst 
Editor The Madras Mad 1921, becoming 
J ditor 1929 Mtmbtr Mulras Port i nisf 
Madras City Count ll Publications 10000 
Miles in Africa Address Sumiyside , 
Mhites Road, Madras 


HENDERSON, Robfrt Hfrriot, CIE, Tea 
Planter (retired) Supdt of Tarrapur Com- 
pany s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam , Chair- 
man, Ind Tea Assoc , Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented tea planting community on 
Imp Leg Council, 1901 2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-16 
Address Bengal Club Calcutta 
HERAS, Henry, SJ MA, Professor of 
Indian History Director of the Indian His 
torieal Research Institute St Xavier s College, 
Bombay University , Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission Member of the Inter 
national Committee of Historical Sciences 
( oi responding Mi mix r of the Royal Anthro 
pologual Institute J ondon and of Academia 
Espinoladt lallistoria Madrid b Stptfmber 
H 1888 Edur 13 im Ion i (Sp tin) ( It u land 
Ohio (IIS 1 ) Profissor of History Saerid 
Hi irt (olhgi (B tret Iona) , Principal Our 
Nivioiir s College Saragoss i (Spain) Publiea 
tions History of tin Mancliu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish) 3 Vols Hie Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarli by Emperor Akbar (accord 
ing to an eye witness) (in Ind Ant ) The 
City of Hnji at the end of the 16th Centiuv 
(Ibid) The Portugui se lort of Barcalor 

(Ibid) The luropcan Prison of Sadaslva 
liava (Ibid) Venkatapatiiava 1 and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) 
lhe btfttius of the Navaks of Mudura in 
the 1‘udu Mantapam (Ibid) Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid ) 
Asoka s Dharma and Religion (Ibid) 
Uistoiical Carving at Vijavanagira (Ibid) ,Goa 
Vlragal of the time of Harihara TI of Vijavana 
gara (Ibid) lhe story of Akbar s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian Historv) I hi Palae e 
of Akbar at I atchpur Sikri (Ibid) , Tho Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614 1617) 
Ubid) t Se ven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid) 
Rama Raya Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) I he last Defeat of 
Mcherakula (Ibid) , Relations between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society), J he Koval 
Patrons of the University of Nalonda (Ibid) 
Rama Deva Raya IT an Unknown! Imperor 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid) The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B B It A 8) A Note 
on tho Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid) , Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar s Religious Discussions (Ibid) Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bbandarkar Institute) 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Touroal of the Bombay Historical Society) . 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of All 
Adil Shah 1 (Ibul) A Historical lour in seHreh 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid) , A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) Pre Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India (Ibid) Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapur and Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission) A 
treaty betw een Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) Jihangir and the Portuguese (Ibid 
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The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka | HIGHET, JAMES COCHRANE, Agent, North 
of Ikeri (Ibid) , A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 1 Western Railway India b 1884 m 1907 
Nayaka of Ikeri (ibid), Krishna Deva j Agnes Orme Lindsay l due Ayr Academy 
Rayas Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the' and Blairlndge Royal Indian Engine* ring 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and | College, Cooper s Hill Appointed Asst 
Ireland) , The Victory of Bliuti Vikramakcsai 1 Engineer, P W D (Railways Branch) India, 
over the Pal lavas (Ibid ) 1 ri par vata (Journal I 1905, posted to Fastorn Bengal Railway 
of the Karnatak Historical Sonet}), A and omployed on construction of Golakganj 
Realistic School of Indian Sculpture in the Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ of Bombay) sub divisional officer, Saidpur services lent 
Three Forgotten Pallava Kings (Ibid ) , The to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
Origin of the Palla The Ro}al Portraits posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail 


of Mahabalipuram (Acta Mentatia) , vas 1 
(Ibid), The Jesuits in Afghanistan (Ihel 
New Revuw) ihe Writing of Histoiy | 
Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian i 
Students (Madras, 1926) 1 lie Aravidu 

Dynasty of Yijayanagara, Vol I 1542 1614 
(Madras 1927) Beginnings of Vrjayanagarav 
Histoiy (Bombay 1929) Tin Pallava 

Geneolog} (Bombay 1911), The Conveision 
Policy of the Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933) 
Studies in Pallava History (Madias 1933 ) 
Address St Xavier s ( ollege Bomba} 


HIDAYATATLAH, SIR Giiulam HUSSAIN, 
K ( S I M L A b January 1878 Edu^ 
Shikarpur High School D J Hind College 
and Governnunt J,aw School Bombay 

Graduate in Arts and Law 

of the Bombay Univer 
sity, and in legal practice 
for a considerable period 1 
In public life simc 1904 
up to the piesent tmu 
without any break 
Vice. President of tho 
Hyderabad Sind Munni 
pal it} and flist non 
official Piesident of the 
Hyderabad Sind Distint 
local Boa id Inteied the 
Bombay Ligisl Give Council m 1 912 and was 
a non official member of that body till 1920 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
January 1921 to Tune 1928 threo times in 
sucoession was a Member of tho Executive 
Council of H E the Governor of Bombay 
1928 to 1 934 thus associated with the Govern 
meat of Bombay for a continuous period of 
nearly fourteen years Held charge of almost 
every department of the administration 


including Revenue and 1 mancc As Finance 
Member, produced b danced budgets after 
several years of deficits Was also I eadci 
of the Bombay Legislative Council and Vice 
President of the Executive < ouncil of H E 
the Governor of Bombay Deputed to the 
Round Table Confeience by the Government 
of India on two occasions Invited also to 
attend the third session, but could not be 
spared by the Government of Bombay 
On retirement from office was nominated a 
Membor of the Council of State for six months 
Subsequently elected as a Member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly Appointed 
President of the Sind Advisory Council on the 
separation of Sind in Apiil 1916 Also 
President of the All India Local Self Govern 
ment Conference Elected Member Hind 
Legislative Assembly and Chief Minister, 
Government of Sind 
Address Scaffold Road, Karachi 


way survey via Abbottabad , transferred to 
Oudh and Roliilkhund Rly in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager, in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Delhi , Asst Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1915, Asst Secretary 
War Branch, 1916, Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917, Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919 Asst Agent 
N W Railway, 1921 , and Deputy Agent 
subsequently , Secretary Indian Railwa} 
Boaid, 1926, Duet tor of Establishment of 
tho Board, 1928, officiated as Agent, N W 
Railway from May to October 1931 , appoint 
id A gint, A pul 1932 Officiating as Membei 
Riilwav Bond from A pul 1936 Elected 
A<«so(iiti Mimbci of Institution of Civil 
Ingineers 1910 Address Ntw Delhi and 
Siml 1 

HOGG Gilbert Pitcairn, M A (Glasgow) 
CTF (1932), TCS , Chief Secretary to the 
Gove rnment of Be ngal b 2nd February 1884 
m Isobcl Bain Edur Glasgow High School 
and GDsgow University Appointed to the 
Indun Civil Soiviec after examination of 1907 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
Fast Be ngal md Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector transferr* el to Bengal April 
1912 Tt Mgto and Dy Collr, Novr 1914 
Vice Chairman Chittagong Port Commrs 
July 1915, on Military duty Octr 1917 to 
Jany 1918 Olfg Adell Dist and Sessions 
Judge Assam May 1918 , on Military dut} 
Aug 1918 to Jany 1919 and returned to 
Bengal Magte and Collr April 1921 Commr 
of Fxcise and Salt Be ngal Se ptr 1 923 Offg 
Secy, Govt of Bengal, A A I Deppt , and 
Director of Industries, April 1926, Secy 
Govt of Be ngal, Agril ami Ind anel P W 
Depts Novr 1928 Offg Commr Tulj 
1911 confirmed as Commr, Deer 19 il 
Adell Seey te> Govt of Bengal, Poll Depts 
Octr 1932 Chief Scry to the Govt of Be ngal 
10th April 1933 Address Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta 

HOLLINS, Samuel Thomas, CIE (1931), 
Inspector Goncral of Police, UP b Octob* 1 
6 1881 m Ethel, youngest d of 1 

Sheffield, Esq Monte notte, Cork Irish Free 
State three d Educ Queen s University, Cork 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Ase* Supdt 
of Police served in various districts as Asstt 
and as Supdt of Police , Asst to D I G 
C I D and Personal Assistant to I G , Second 
ed to Tonk State Rajputana, as I G Polle* 
1915 18 , Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921 
1925 DIG I Range U P 1928 1930 
DIG, C I D , UP, 1930 31 , appointed 
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Inspector General of Police, April 1931 
Appointed Director Generalof Police and T tils 
H E H Tin Nizam s Dominions, Kyderalnei 
July 1935 Degree of Honour, Urdu , High 
Proficiency Hindi, Police Medal, 1918 
Publications Tonk State Police Reorganisa 
tion Scheme, lonk State Police Minual 
Tonk State Orimmil ind Civil Court Manml 
the Criminal Tribes of the U P 1 ddriss 
Hide rabid Diu m 

HOWFLT Sir Fvelyn Berkelfy, KCIL , 
C S 1 , Foreign Secretary to Government of 
India b Calcutta 1877 m 1912, Laetitia 
Ceeilia hduc ( harterhouse, Emmanuel 
( ollege, Cambridge entered ICS 1900 
Political Assistant, N W I P , 1900 , Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907 Dist Judge, 1907, 
served Zekka Khel Expedition, 1908 Dy 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910 H M S Consul, 
Muse at, 1916 Dy Commissioner, Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917 Military Governor, Baghdad, 
1918, Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, 
1918 20 Deputy Foreign Set rotary, 1922 
Ofiig loreign Sccietary, 1923 24 and 1926 27 
Resident in Wazinstan, 1924 28 Resident in 
Kashmir, 1927 29 President of the frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924 Publications ( ontnbutions to 
the N W I Provinces Gazetteer and various 
articlos Address Government of India, 
New Delhi and Simla 

H UBB4.C Iv, H E Sir John Austen MA 
(t m tab ) , C SI (19 H) Eirst Governor of 
Orissi b 27 Fob 1878 m Bi idgt t Alington 
Ro>ds Educ Winohoste r and King s College 
Cambrielge Asst Magte 
and Collector and Settle 
me lit Othecr in Bengal, 
Settlement Officer 1909 
Joint Magistrate anel 
Deputy Collr , 1910 tram 
feme! to Bihar and Orissa, 
1912 Offg See rotary 
1913, temporarily employ 
cd by Rcve nuc anei 
Statistics Dept, India 
O ifi e e , 1 9 J 5 Magistr it c anel 
Collected 1916 served 
under Govt of India Army Depirtment 

1918 Offg Secretary to Govt of Bihir and 
Orissi Revenue Dc partine nt 1919 cemfirmed, 

1919 Director e»f Land Records 1921 Offg 
Commissioner, 1925 cemfirmed 1928 Offg 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 Meinbei 
Gove mens Executive Council, Biliu and 
Orissa 1913 Addus s Secictariat Govern 
ment of Orissa 

HUDSON, Sir Lisiie Sewell, Kt , Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept 19 32 b 25 
Nov 1872 hduc Christ s Hospital Joined 
P & O S N Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office 1894 , 
subsequently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia returning to Bombay, 1915 Joined 
Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co , October 
1910 Deputy Chairman, Bombay Chamber 
of Commence, 1923 24 President, 1924 25, 
1927 28 Member, Bombay Legislative Coun 
cil, 1923 26, 1927 28 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1932, 1933 and 1934 Address 
P O Box 122, Bombay 



HUSAIN, Syed Abbas, Principal librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad b 1884, Educ 
Nizam s College Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian I Ibrarles Con 
ference at Madras, 1923 Publications A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arablo and 
Persian Manuscripts and Books in the 
State Library Address The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed, Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahadur M A (1890) B L , (1889) LL D , 
(1924) C SI (1911) Nawab (1917) KCTE 
(1922) Pcslii Minister, i e Minister to H E H 
the Nizam from 1915 to 1915 6 11 Aug 1863 
m Eatnna Lady Amin Jung 1907 Has 05 3 d 
hduc Christian College and Presidency Col 
lege, Madras, Governor s Scholar , High Court 
Vakil (1890) Advocate (1928) Deputy Collr 
and Magistrate, 1890 92 Asstt Secretary to 
the Nizam 1 893 Personal Score tary to Nizam 
1895 Chief Secretary to Nizam s Govt , 1905 
Publications Notes on Islam ’, articles 
in Ptriodicals Oik of Hvdetabid delegates 
to tin Mrst Hound I ibl< <onferenee 1930 31 
Member of tlu lion ble Su H Ivhan ( ommittee 
Situ e 1904 Address Amin Munzil Said bad, 
Mvdeiibad Deeeau 

H YD ART, Sir Akbar Nawab Hydlr Nawaa 
1 UNO Bahadur, ka ir 1928, P( (1930) 
President II b II the Nizam s 1* xe e utive 
( mine ll (19 17) Honorary LLD (Osrnama) 
llonoiary II I) (Madras), Emaneo and 
Railway Member, llydcrabaei State 
Executive Council b 8 Novr 1809 s 
e)f Nazcrally Hyelari of Cambay, India 
m Amena Nijmuelden Tvabji (Eirst Class, 
Kaiser i Hinel Golel Medal) d of Najmuddin 
T\abji Bomba v four 8 two d J due at 
St Xaviers College, Bombay joined Indian 
Mnince Department 1888 Assistant Accoun 
tint General UP 1890, Deputy Aceountant 
General Bombay 1897 Madras 1900, Exa 
miiici Govemment Press Ace omits 1901 
Comptroller India licasmies 190 3 lent as 
A e countant General, Hyderabad St ite 1905 
financial Secretary, 1907 Be ere tax y to 
Government Home Department (Tuellclal, 
Police, Me die il Eeiucation, etc), 1911 in 
addition Acting Diiector General of C ommeree 
anel JneluBtrios 1919 Accountant General, 
Bomb ly, 1920 I< inance and Railway Member 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921 
also Member for (oopciatlve Credit and 
Mines Department, 1927, Official Directoi 
Siugareni Collieries (o, ltd, and Mining 
Boards, 1925 Director of the Shahabad 
Cement Co , T tel , 1 he Indian Cement Co 
1 td , Tho Dalian Industrial and General 
3 rust Ltd , Tile C entral Bank of Inelia Ltd 
The Osman shahi Mills Ltd and the Azamjahi 
Mills T tel Chairman, Tnte r University Board 
1925 Mrst President Hyderabad Educational 
Confoience, 191 5 Piesident All India Muham 
madan Educational ( emference Calcutta 
1917 delivered the Punjab University con 
vocation Adelress, 1925 lellow of the Bom 
biy Dieea Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osmania Universities conceived and orga 
nised the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
the first University of its kind In India, impart 
ing higher education through the medium of 
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the vernacular (Urdu) while retaining English 
as a compulsory second language throughout 
the Urdu Nastaliq type marks a now era in 
Urdu printing and the development of Urdu 
literature , organised the State Archaeological 
Department, negotnted the purchist for the 
State of the NOS Railway Led the Hyder 
abad Delegation to the three Round table ( on 
ferences in London at which he was a Member 
of the Business, lederal Structure and Finance 
Sub Committees, Member of the Parliamentary 
Jomt Select Committee 19 Si at which he 
was a member of the Reserve Bank and 
Railway Authority Sub Committee and Ad 
visor to the League of Nations Monet try 
and Economic C onference held in London 
President, Muslim Educational Confirmee 
(Bomba\ Pie side ncy) 19 34 also Viet Presi 
dent Nizams Executive Council and 
Chairman of the informal Committee of 
Indian States Ministers cspemlly lute ri sted 
in Ajanta Jrescocs and Indiin Paintings 
Publication* Hvdirabad Stite Budgets and 
Educational Addresses Addra ? Dilkushi, 
Kharatabad Hyderabad, Dtccan, India 

INDORE I lie Mthinja of His Highness 
Mihataj tdhua j Rtj Rijeshwar Siwu Shut 
Yishwmt Rio lvolkir Bihidur, GC1E 
1935 , b 1 90S Amssion 1 92(> , lnvistid 
with Pow is 19 10 , m 1924 with Sinvogitabn 
diughter of tlu I umor Chief ot Jvigil 
(Kolhipur) Educited n Engltnd 1920 2 3 
tnd a g tin it ( hrist Church Oxtoid 1926 29 
Diughtu Print i ss Ushidevi, boin 1933 
Mires') Indore Cmtrillndn 

ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, Sir Kt (July 
1936) J P Yarn Merchant b 1872 Educ St 
Xavier s School 1 or many years connected 
with Messrs David Sassoon & Co , Member of 
tin Municipal Corporation Member, Mauaging 
Committee of the Society of the Hon Pre 
sidenev Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well known 
mmpmits including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, ltd, the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co Ltd and 
the Uinon Mills trustee and Pr< sident of 
the Mirngmg ( oun< ll ot Sir Hurkisoudas 
Narottam Hospital and of Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarium for Women and Childrt n 
Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage and Mem 
ber of the Board of David Sassoon Industrial 
and Reformatory Institute Director Bundi 
Portland Cement, I td , and Punjab Portland 
Cement, Ltd , Member, Managing Committee, 
Goculdas lejpal Hospital Nursing Association, 
Member, Managing Committee of the Helpless 
Beggars and President of his own community 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924 1925 Member of the 
Auditors Council Director, Lonavla, Khandala 
Electric Supply Co , Ltd , Director, Panvel 
Taluka Eleotric Co , Ltd and Nasik Deolali 
Electric Supply Co , Ltd Member of the 
Managing Committee, H E the Governor s 
Hospital Fund Address Garden View, 
Hughes Road, Bombay 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Thf Hon ble Khan 
Bahadur, Pabirul Mule, Sir MauiVi 
Mohammad, Kt , CIE, b Shahjahanpur, 


1865 m Lady Israr, daughter of Malak 
Mohammad Azmat-ullah Khan, Rais of 
Shahjahanpur 18«G Fduc Shahjahanpur 
and Bareilly Amirul Umara Home Member 
and President, Judicial Council, Bhopal 
Retued 1927, Nonrinated Member, Couneil 
of State, 1931 Address Jalikhothl, Shahja 
hanpur 


ISWAR SARAN, Munsht, B A (Allahabad), 
Ad\ocate Allahabad High Court, 6 26 Aug 
1874, m SrimatiMukhrani Devi Educ Church 
Mission High School and Jubilee High 8chool 
Gorakhpur, U P and Muir Central College 
Allahabad Member first and third Legislative 
Assembly and alsofiom January 19 ioto Mari b 
19 3 » a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer 
sity President, Kayastha Pathshala, Aliaha 
bad, 1925 29 was Joint Secretary of Crosth 
waite Girls College, Allahabad Hon 
Secretary, MacDonnell HinduBoarding House 
Allahabad Hon Secretary, U P Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All India Congress Coni 
mittee President, U P Political and Social 
Conferences Hon Secretary, Reception Com 
mittee Indian National Congress, 1910 
Piesieicnt of the Allahabad Swadeshi Leagu< 
ind of the 411th ibad Harijan S( vak Sangh 

• went to Furopi tour times and delivered 
spur his mil wrote in the press on Indn 
Address 6 Edrnondstone Road, Allahabad 
U P 

IZZAT N1SHAN, Kruda Bakhash Khan 
Tiwana Nawab, Malik, Diet Judge, Deri 
Ghazi Khan b 1866 Educ Government 
High School, Shahp , private training 
threnigh Col Corbyn, Deputy Commission! i 
Appointed an Hon Magistrate, 1881 Extn 
Asst Oommsr , 1894 , British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903 06 Address Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab 

JACK Dip Hon Mu Turticf Robfrt Ernesi 
Tueigo High Court, Cilcutta b Dec 20 
1878 m Bertha Invcrarity Shallcross 
Fdiu Quoon s ( ollcge, Cork and Christ 
(hureh Oxford Entered the Indian Civil 
Si rvici in L902 anei icted as District Magis 
trite and ( ollictor and subsiepiently as ludge 
up to 1928 in April 1928 appointea TueRi 
of the High ( ourt Calcutta Address > 
Ahpore Paik Road, Alipore 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshead Blomfikld 
M A (Oxon), ICS, Puisne Tudge, Madrid 
High Court b 26tli Jan 1875 m to Mr * 
Jackson Educ Marlborough College, Mer 
ton College Indian Civil Service Address 
High Court Madras 

JADnAV, BHASKARRAO vithojirao, M 4 
LI B , M L \ b May 1867 r»i Bhagirathi 
bai, a lady from the Yichare family ‘>1 
Ratnagiri District Educ Wilson Colli < 
Elphinstone College, and Government 1 i" 
School Served in Kolhapur State m' 1 
retired as Revenue Member of the St ite 
Council Started the Maratha Education e 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Set' 1 
Shodhak movement in 1911, and has buu 
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In the Non Brahmin movement in the Pre 
sidency from its inception Represent 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentarv 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represe nted Sifcara in 
the last two eleitions Ministet of Iflducition 
1924 26 and Minister of Agriculture 1928 
1930 Leader of the Non Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency , President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920 30 Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division , Delegate to Round Table 
Conf , 1930 31 , Associate Member of tho 
Reorganisation Committee, Bombay 
( hairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance C o , Alum da bud Dm < tor Risum 
B ank of India ltd Dim tor Bomhiv 
Pi ovine ill (ooptrithe Bank ltd Dlmtoi 
Boinbiv Provimnl (oopentive 1 uul Moit 
gage Bank Ltd Dimtoi Indian < loin 
Insurant t (o I ttl Pitsidtnt Uomlnt 
Provint ill ( o opt i itivt I list it ut * ltd Jndgi 
of the Supreme (omt Kolhipm Addtess 
Shalnipun Kolhapm uul Ai tin Dongn 
Bombay 9 

IAIRI Dr S N A, BA B\r at Law, 
M R 4 8 (I ondon) Gold Medalist and T 1ft 
Member of the Internation U Historical 
Society of France Deputy Director of Public 
Information Government of India, Home 
Department b 1887 Graduated with 
distinction from Allahabad Univt rsity in 1 900 
A D Called to the Bar from the Hon blc 
Society of Grays Inn, London, in 1929 
Sometime Rt search Stholar in Ftonomits 
tt the London School of Economics i T 1) of 
Kansas, USA Member of U P Civil Service 
Worked as a Census Oilictr in U P Was 
on spttial duty as Recruiting Officer during 
the Mar, Worked as Provint ml Publicity 
Officer to U P Government Was tin special 
duty as Provincial Publicity Officer in the 
Bihar Province in connection with Earth 
quake Rche f me asurts Olfic iat< d as Dire ctor 
of Public Information Government of India 
in June luly 1934 Officiated as Dnectoi ot 
Public Infoimation Government of India 
4piil October, 1935 Was specially deputed 
to Quetta to organise Earthquake public lty 
Publications History and Status of Land 
lords and Tenants in the U P An 

Introduction to the assessment of Income 
3 ax British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series — No 1) Communism (Urdu), 
etc Address Home Department, Government 
of India Simla and New Delhi 

JAGATNARAYAN, Advocate, Chief Court 
of Oudli, was Vice Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University b Dec 1863 m 

Srimati Kamalapati, d of P Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina Educ Canning Coll , Lucknow , 
non official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality 
f hairman Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress, Member, Hunter Committee 
was Minister, U P Govt , for Local Self 
Government and Public Health Address 
JagatnarayanRoad, Lucknow 
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MT1MMNGH Manoharmxoh 'Ihakore 
K ind i< m d ot Biliunpur V P and Bombav 
horn Kith St pt< mix i IS79 at siiur Educated 
in Rt giinc ntul School i \ t tl in Poona 

Horst tioin Inly 1000 to 
St ptt min i ] 000 ( ot dis 

i h ii m d it pi initial ri qut st 
and st ii ti <1 nidi pi ndt nt 
busim ss uid Viiiiv (ontimt 
woik Owns lot ot pi opt 1 1 \ 
uul buildings Built uni 

endowed a losth Dh u un 
salt tor tin pom it Kind 
gaum Poona ]>istmt 

Pi i suit nt ot tin Muting ot 
tin Mu it his in Id on tin 
oc casion ot the \nni\eisim ot tin lati Slialiu 
( lihati ipati Hahai ij ot Kolhapur (1921 2 ») 
Mi t tt (I I’m sid< nt ot tin Rajput kshati i Sablia 
his own community 1926 28 Rtndiitd 

valiuiblt lit. Ip to all without distiiu tion of 
i i st t during tin si nous (omnmiml liots ot 
1029 and 1912 Bight iov illy treatid the 

Ottueis uul othu uinks ot tin Indian and 
Bui mi si ( oiitingt nts to a tea paity at 
Altxundui Docks on 12 4 10 17 Pa vs 

IN l r i,(J()(l annuilh as pi equity tax to the 
Munii lpilitv and (lOMimmut hecreat ions 
Jcniiis Riding Swimming and shooting 
Address (him mi lam Bombav 

1AMES, Frederick Ernest, M A , O B E 
(1918), Chevalier de 1 ordro de Leopold (1920) , 
b 1891 m Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919) Educ Leeds and London University 
Army, 1914 15, Belgian Red Cross, Y M C A , 
Abbeville Amiens lank Corps, 1916-19 
General Secry , Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919 20 , General Secretary, Cal 
cutta, 1920, Member, Bengal LegiB Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924 28 
visited Persia re Welfare British Employees, 
A P O C , 1924 President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925 20 , visited Java re establish 
inent ot Students hostel 1927 Political 
Seen tu v U P A S | 1929 Mimbci Madras 

Legis (ouncil Midras ( orpor ition , Senate 
Madras University, Madras Retrenchment 
< oinnntti 10 }J Madras branchiae Com 
ndttce and P W 1) Reorganisation tom 
mittee 1912 Member Legislative Assembly 
from 19t2 < )m f witness ten luropean 

Assoc iition lx foie Joint Select Committee 
1911 Mi mlw i standing bmigiation and 
bin me < tommittie legnditivi Assembly 
Idtfrgss Much is Club M idi is 

1AMES, Major Generat Sir ( W ii liam )Bernard, 
Kt 1925, C B (1918) Cl E (1912), M V O , 
(1911) e s of the late William James, 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, J he Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn lower, Northemberland 
b 8 Feb 1865 m Elizabeth Minto, e d 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam 
two s Educ U S College and Sandhurst, 

1st Commission in 1880, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900 01 South African War, 1902 , 
various staff appointments in India , A Q 
M G , Coronation Durbar, 1911, DA <fe Q 
M G Corps, France, 1914 15 , Brig General, 
General Staff, France, 1915 10, (Despatches) 
Brevet-Colonel Temp QMG, India, 
1916 17 , Major General, Administration 
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Southern Command, 1917 19 .Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919 22 , Director of Re 
mounts, India, 1922 26 Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923 and fditor. 
Horse Bleeding 1925 1935 Direct oi Dr\ 
Ice Corporation of Jndii ltd iddre^s 1 
Pali Hill Bandri uid ( /o Missis Grindliv 
& Co Ltd , Bomb i y 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Rai Bahadur, C T E 
Diwan Bahadur Kaisar i Hind Gold 
Medal 1930 Birsi Gold Medil 1935 
b 1861, m 1891 Educ Bhown Kohat 
and Gujarat Ent Govt Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F F , 1880 , accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885 1886 , special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan 
1897 , Asst to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Balm h’stan 1902 1907 
services acknowledged by Govt of India , on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910, Asst to Supdt or 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910 11, 
Ex Asst Commsr , 1902 Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 , Provincial Superin 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920 22 
Patron, Hindu Pamhayat, lice President 
Dulfcrin bund Committee Member, Prov 
C ouncil Boy Scouts and Vn e Pre sklent Ex 
Committee Red Cross Society , V P McMahon 
Museum Committee One of the founders and 
patrons of Browne Gymkhana and of 
Sandeman I ibrary and ex V ( Quetta Muni 
cipality Mi mix i of the S 1* C A Publtcu 
tionx Quetta Municipal Manual History 
of freemasonry in Quetta , Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Bakkhan Notes 
on vaiious subjects Manual of Customary 
I aw for Baluchistan Address Ouftta 

JAMSHED NUSSERWANJI, Merchant b 7th 
January 1880 Educ at Karachi Member 
of Municipality, 1914 President of Municipa 
lity, 1922 33, Mayor, Karachi 1933 34 , 
Provincial Commissioner of Si outs m Sind 
Chairman hind Ctntril Cuopiiitivc Bank 
ltd ( hairman Bupi s md Shippers 
Chamber President, Kdiathi Hi ilth Asso 
< iation President Ida Rieu Poor Mi It ire 
Associitiou Publnations Eaiiclii Munici 
pality as at present anil its Intuit ind neon 
strut tion of Ci\ie Lift Address Bonus 
Road Kaiachi 

JAN AKfeINGH, Major General Rai Bahadur, 
B A , C I E , Bahadur b 1877 Educ Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar Tehsildar, 
Dlst Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister In the Military Branch as 
Dy Asst Quarter Master General, Brigade 
Major, O C the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919 Mill 
tary Secretary to Commander s in Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister Retired from State 
Service, May 1932 Address P O Khera, 
« na Palanpur (Punjab) 


JARMANI DASS, Sirdar, O B E , Minister in 
Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State b 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 
Kapurthala State Educ at the Punjab 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities 
m to d of Mr hhiv Dihs of Lahoic 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Momber of Indian 
Delegation adviser to the Princes Delega 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Dclegato to tho second Round 
Tablt Conference, 1931 Rctucd from Kapur 
thala State service m 1933 , joined His 
Highness of Patiala s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for I orests and Agri 
culture Hollis first Class Ordtr of \ishan 
I Ifitkhar of Ivapmthali State Offit er of the 
I egion d Honneur (Prance), Star of Military 
Merit of Spain, Star of Merit of C uba, Ordei 
of Sun and 1 ion (Persia) , Order of the Mile 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco) , Order of 
Abvssinia, First Class Older of Chili 
and Oidu of Bh iwalpur Stitc, Grand Cross 
of the Ciown of Roumania Stu ot the Order 
of Siniti Sil\is ri Pipit Stir of Sant Agata 
of San Mai mo ind His Majesty the King 
Emptioi s Sihei lubikt Mtdil 0th Mi> 1930 
Address 12 Bis Bhupindcriiigir, Patiali 

TATKAR, BHIMRAO HANWANTRAO, B A ,LL B 
Pleader b 24 April 1880 m to Annapurnabi 
Jatkar Educ at Baslm A V School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergus8on College Poona, and 
Govt I aw School, Bombay Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906 a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa 
tion, Yeotmal since its inception In 1915 
non official elected Chairman Yeotmal Muni 
cipality, since 1919 , President of the Co 
operative Central Bank Ltd Yeotmal Deput> 
President, Berar Co operative Institute Ltd 
and Vice President, District Association 
Yeotmal Address Yeotmal (Berar) 

JAVTE, Morfshwar Chintaman, Or JP 
and Hon Presidency MaHstrite since 1912 
b 12 Oct 1880 m Miss Mogre Educ 
Elphinstone and Ar>an Lducation Society s 
High Schools , studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College Bombay Pn\ati 
medic il practitioner lor over 30 years 
fleeted Councillor, Bombay Municipal Coi 
poration from G Ward in 1910 re elected at 
subsequent general elections Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corpoiation 
1922 21 Chairman, Schools Committee 
1922, Chairman, Medical Relief and Publu 
Health Committee 1929 30, Chairman oi the 
lmi*ro\ ements Committee, 1929 30, Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1931 1934 Address Maym 
Building, Opposite B B A C I Railwaj 
Station Dadar Bombay 14 

JAYAKAR, Mukund RAMRAO, M A , LL B 
Bar at Law, Judge, fuliril Court, Delhi 
(1917) Member, Legislative Assemblj 
Educ at Bombay University Started i 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa 
tion Society’s High School in Bomba} 
worked there four yearn, practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court, took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completel} 
in public life elected to Bombay Legis 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
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Constituency, and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925 Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926 con 
tinaed a member thereof till 1930 Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Pirty there from 
1927 to 1930 Marih Leader of the Opposi 
tion in 1910 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of I ederal Structure Committee, 
Member Indian Delegation Co operating 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the White Paper Publications Edited 
a book on Vedanta Philosophy in 1924 
Address W inter Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTUIU, BA, BL 
b Aug 1861 Educ at Itajahmundry and 
Madras Served in Rev Deptt in Madras 
Presidency and retd as 1st Grade Depy 
Collr , 1917, acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras for three vears Ex Member, Legisla 
tive Assembly Publications A defence of 
literary 1 < lugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archaeology Also 
lelugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
TJttararama Charitam Am iruka Kavyam and 
t hampu Ramayanam Editor of the Suryaraya 
It lugu Lexicon being published by the 
I tit Mi A mill my and ilso Volumi IX of tin 1 
South fndnn Insinptions (si rii s published bv 
the Government of lnelii) Chiirman of the 
Senati of the Itlegu Ai idi my (Andhra bihit v i 
Pirislnt) idlress Muktisvaram, East 
Godavri Dist 


IEELANI, Khan Saheb Dr Haji Syed Abdul 
Khader Sahkb, Ex Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Supcrinte ndent of District Jail b July 1807 
m d of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur hduc at Siint Thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Member, Cantonment 
( ommittee, for 14 years , member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice President and Hon Magte for Madras 
for seven years Address Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras 

JFF1ERY Colonel Waltcr Hugh, C I E 
(1914) , C S I (1924) General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b 15 Dec 1878 m Cicely 
Cii irlotte Cowdell Educ at Blundells 
Tiverton and Plymouth College Address 
Simla 


JEHANGIR, COWASJI, Sir (Bait ) M A (Cam 
bridge) K C I E (1927), CIE (1920), O B E , 
ML A b leb 1879 m to Hirabai Kaisar i 
Hind (Gold Medal) MBB d of M H A Hor 
musji of Lowji Castle Educ at St Xavier s 
College, Bombay, and St John s College, 
Cambridge Member of the Bombay Corpora 
tion from 1904 1921 Chiirman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15 , Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust , President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919 20, 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
> hi 7 1918 Member of the 1 egisatlve Council 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, in charge of the 
Revenue Department (6th Dec 1921 15th 
July 1922) Member of the Executive 
Council, General Department ( 23 rd June 1923 
23rd June 1928) Elected Member, Legislative 


Assembly for fcho City of Bombay, 1930 , 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932, Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933 , 
Elictid to r<picsint tin Assembly at the 
Empuc Pirtiami ntarv < onfi rente in I ondon 
1935 Pri snl< nt Iiombiy Piounciil Liberal 
Confi 1 1 in i 19 }6 Partner in the Firm of 
Messrs Cowasjeo J< h mgir & Co Ld 
bucieidid his father in Baronetcy on July 
26 1934 Address Nepean boa Road, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay 


TEJEEBHOY, Sn Jimsctjn, (>th Bart, JP, 
b 10th Miy 1909, s ot bn Jamsetjci Jcjic 
bhoy, 5th Bait RCSI Succtedid his 
fithir 111 1931 assuming tin pusuit mini in 
lu 11 ot ( owasji 1 h dictation it ( itlu dral and 
John < ormon High School Bombay and at 
Gonvillt A, ( inus (olligi, Cunbiidge, taking 
Ins BA iligrn in 1933 lit was dieted 
Mmibir of the Bombay Municiji.il Coporation 
m 1914 R< (It 1 till, 1935 11 taining tin 

silt Midi lustiii ot tin Peui, Diuinbtr 
1934 Hon Pn sidi ni y Maglstr iti Dteembir 
1915 Appointed Dlstru t Si out Commissioni r 
Boinbiy ( ity, b< pti mbi r 1934 and Pro 
\imial Si out ( ommissioner Bombay PrcHi 
ch nt y 1 iiniary 1 917 1 hi Indiin Piogressive 

Gioup and institution for tin promotion 
ot the politic il cionoulie mil six ial welfare 
ot ludi 1 mil tin enition ot better undcr- 
st Hiding lx twi 1 n ltidnns and Euiopians, was 
oiganisul mostly tluough his tfforis in 1936, 
ot whu h hi is tin ( hail nun Among his 
public utivitn s miy hi mmtioni d th< follow 
ing -( hurnun Bo ml of Tiustus — Sir 

1 T Pirsi e Bi m voli nt Institution, bir J J 
( hmty Hinds N M Wadi 1 Clnritit s, The 
Bond) iv Pinjuipoli (an asylum for old and 
disablul linnuls) Liu Distin t Bmevolmt 
Somty ite Liustce— Su 1 r Sihool of 

Art Di\id Sissoon Industi 1 il bi hool, \ 11 toria 
Mi 11101 ial School loi the Blind Gi mt Midieal 
(olligi Endownunt Tunds I he Duum ( ol 
lege Endowment Imnds Byiarujic Juju 
bhoy Pirsi Chmtabli Institution J 1 
Hosjiitil Nursing Absolution Nowioju 
Wadi i Mitunity Hospital Hit Motlibii 
Hospital Zoioistrim Building Fund J'limji 
(owisjn Instituti N N md R N W idia 
li list tor Parsi 1 Buildings t ti eti He is 

also a dluctoi of 1 immbi j of Joint Stoi k 
(oinpaniis Clubs W illingdon Rotary 
Ripon Crickit (lull ot Indu Hying Club, 
Poona Club itc t ddrihs Ma/igou ('istli, 
Bombay, fountain Hill, Poona 


fEYPORE, Rajah of, Sri Sri Sri Vi ream a 
l)FO VARMA s of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Df o and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevl Mahadevi b 28 June 1869 m 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradovi Pattainaharani of 
Fatna State Educ Privately Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb 1931 , first landed 
zamindar in the Orissa owning about 
14 000 square miles Publications Author 
of' several works in Sanskiit Oriya and 
Jelugu Address lort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District 

nND H H, Farzand-i-Dilband Rasikh ul 

ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 

Maharaja sir Ranbir Singh Rajbndra 
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Bahadur, Colonel, GCIE, KCSI b 
1879 s 1887 Address Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab 

JINNAH, Mahomed ali, Bar at Law 6 25th 
Dec 1876 m d of Sir Dlnshaw Petit (d) 
Educ Karachi and in England Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906, Ptc 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906 
Member Imperial Legis Council, 1910 
President Muslim League (special session), 
1920 , Attended Hound Table Conference, 
1930, President, Muslim League, 1934 
Address Malabar Hill, Bombay 

JOGENDRA, Singh, The Hon Sirdar sir 
Kt (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kheri 
District Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b 25 May 1877 m Winifred May of 
Donoghue Contributes to several papers in 
India and England Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ Presdt of Sikh Educl Confce 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West Publications “Kamla 
Nurjahan , Nasrin Life of B M Malabar 
and Kami Thus spoke Gum Nanak 
Addict Aira Holme Simla (East) 

JOHNSON, The Hon Sir John Nesbitt 
Gordon T\t ,(19)7) f 1 1* (1928) Csj 

(1936) ICS, Chief Commissioner, Delhi b 
25 February 1885 Educ Kossall School , 
and Queen s Collego, Oxfoid (Senior 
Scholar) Entered It S, 1909, Under 
Secrotary to Government, United Provinces, 
1915 16, Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas 1918 19, .Registrar, 
Allahabad High Court, 1919 24 , Deputv 
Commissioner, Delhi 1924 , OfTg Deputy 
Secretary to the Go\ eminent of India, 
Industries and labour Department 1925 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1925 
officiated as thief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March beptembe r 1928, and April October 
1930 appointed Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March 1 932 Address Ciiief Commissioner s 
House, Delhi 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, Kt 
KCIE B A , LL B , b 1801 Educ Dec 
can Coll , Poona, and Elphinstone Coll , 
Bombay Practised as Advocate in Judicixl 
Commr s Court in Berar from 1884-1920, 
Home Member, C P Govt, 1920 25, Presi 
dent, All India Liberal Federation, 1925 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928 29 , 
Advocate, Nigpur High tourt, Nagpur 
Address Nagpui t P 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar B A , M L A , J P 
Member of the Servants of India Soc b June 
1879 Educ Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll Taught in private schools and 
Govt High Schools for 8 years Joined 
Servants of India Soc , 1 909 Sec , Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec , 
Bombay Presy Social Reform Assoc , 1917 
1929 , Sec , W India Nat Liberal Assoc , 
1919 1929 Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 
1922, 1925 and In 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 


the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confoe , Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the I L O , since 1922 
Kaisar-i Hind Silver Medal (1919) Was 
awarded, but declined C I E in 
1921 Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn since 1919, up to end of March 1923 
Nominated by Govt . a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour in 
tcrests Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re 
presentative Attended Round Table Confce , 
1930, 1931 and 1932 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultative Committee 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia 
mental v Committee as Indian delegate 
Elected Member of the Governing Body of the 
I L O Genev a A ddress Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4 

KAJI, Dewan Bahadur (1936) HiralilLallu 
bliu, M 4 , B S( , Advocate (A S ), h R G b 
I< s b 1< It S A J P , IIS Kaisei l Hind 
Medilisfc 11 ( 1 iss (1930) Professor of Geo 
gi iphy and Statistics, Syduiham ( ollegc 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay b 
10 April 1886 m Miss Visintgavn B 
She til of Sm it Educ Gujarat College 
Ahmtdibad Won the Tiling Medal in 
Histoiv nid Economies (1904), Profc-sor of 
Mathematics Gujarat College, Ahmeelabad 
Indian Assistant Rijkumar College, Rajkot 
Hon Correspondent Bombay Census (] 921) 
and Bomb iv Liboui othe c Hon Secretary 
Seventh Ind Re on Conference (1924) , Hon 
In ism ei Inch ui Eeon Association (1924 
30) Me mix i of the 1 acuity of Arts, Bombay 
Univ (1926 30), Viee Presidents Bombay 
Boy Scouts Association (1928 30) and tin 
Smat Mahila Vidyilay i A Cooperative 
leuler and writer ot All India reputation 
Hon beeretaiy Bombay ( ooperative Pro 
ducts Exhibition (1922) President Bom 
bay Divisional Cooperative Institute (1921 
26) Vice President Bombay Provine ul 
< oop Institute (1926 30) C ban man Cen 

tial Coop* latne helue ition Boirel (1920 30) 
All India Cooperative Institute s Association 
Hon Secretary (1929 33) and Viee Piesidmt 
froml934 Membei Coope rat ive Supervision 
Committee of Gove mme nt of Bombay (1933) 
Founder Bombay Coopei itivc Insurnno 
Society ind its Pie side nt 1930 35), Bomba ^ 

Ge ogi iplnc il Society and its Preside lit 
(1929 32) Presided over numerous Taluke 
distiie t and divisional C oope r itiv e Conferene e 
(oopeiitivo urban banks conferences oi 
Bombiy (1932) and Madras (1938) Pin 
vine ul Coopentive conferences of My son 
(1934) and Rajput ma, Central India and 
Gwalior (1937) , Dasha Lad Bania Conference 
Baroda (1922), Bombay Gcorgnphical Con 
ference (19 35) Publications Exercises in 
Geometry (1911) Outline Atlas of Indian 
Empire (1928) , Pinner on Cooperation (192S 
translated into tho Bombay and Madrid 
vernaculars Cooperation in Bombay (1930) 
Cooperation in India (1932) Life and Speech* i - 
of Sii Vithaldas Thai kersey (1934), Prin 
ciples of Gtneral Geography (1937), lor* 1 
words to the Cooperative Movement in Indn 
by Dr Miss Hough (1934), r J he Indian Rustn j 
by J L Raina (1935), The History of Co 
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operation in Surat District (1936) lie si 
deuce Manek House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 
( 6 ) 

KALE, VAMAN Govind Retired Professor, 
lergU8son College b 1876 Lduc Ntw 
Englis School and Fergusson Coll , Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socv of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907 Fellow of 
Bombay Unlv for five years since 1919 Prof 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll Member Corn cil of State, 1921 23 and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923 25 , 
Secretary, D E Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928 Chairman Bank of Miluirishtri 
Poona (to Liberal in Politics, has 
adressed numerous public meetings , has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems, Indian Administration, Indim 
Economics,’ Dawn of Modern finance in 
India Gokhalc and Economic Reforms, 
India s War linanco, “ Currency Reform in 
India, ’ Constitutional Reforms in India,' 
Eionoinics of Protection in India,’ Econo 
mics in India, Problems of World Econo 
my, ‘ India s finance since 192], etc 
Jditor Mn a till Weekly Astha 
Address Durgadhivasa, Poona No 4 

RAM4KHYA Dat Ram, Di wan lAiPQPARof 
Ilasulpur (I)istrut I\7il>id Oudh ) 
Suttudiil to tin 1 iliuj i in Nov< liilior 1925 
Educated it St Iinuis md Govt rnnv nt 
i ii bill t High Siliool 
( inning ( ollcgc md 
Re id Chnsti in C ollc g( , 
lucknow nurrud in 1908 
and ufttr the d( ith of hi*' 
fiist wit< in 19U‘> nun iid 
igiin in 19L1 his foui sons 
\ nd three d i lighters by tin 
si c ond m irri i ge El< c 1( d 

a mo mix r of the Btnucs 
Hindu TTnivi rsity Court 
(1921 19 52) e lifted Hono 
nry Assistant S<<ritu> 
of the Alllmhi Lindholdiih Assodation in 
1919, (k(t(d Honoi uy Joint Seen tin ot 
the Tiluqdais (Bntish Indim) Assodition 
Oudh in 1927 and igun in 19 JO tltitid 
Member of Lucknow Mnnid]>il Bond m 
1 9 JO dieted t M( mbci of Lady Dulhiin 
Hospital ( ommitti t Liu know 19 11 
elc(bd a M< mix r of lucknow Um\(isit\ 
Court in 1929 md rt dotted foi tlir< e const 
<uti\i ti rms , was stkttcd to ui>ptnr is 
out of tlu witnt sst s on bdulf of the Biitidi 
Indian Assodition in 1932 befort the Piovin 
dal franchise Committc( , is also count did 
with virious other Public Institutions md 
Bodies is Founder and Pioputtor of ihigh 
class illustrate tl Jourml — the “Raj Ifcnld 
publisht tl in thret language s—T nglish Ihdu 
md Hindi is author of the Tndi m \imori il 
Btiimgs now under publhation wliuh 
d( ils with tlu lutht ntu at< cl histoiy of 
Indnn States and Estat( s belongs to a 
wt 11 known family of Oudh conspicuous for 
reiulmng valui hit and loyal s<r\i(ts to the 
Govtrnnu nt , is grmdson of the late Hon blc 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, c i E Addrebb 
Golaganj, Lucknow 


KAMAT, Bai KRISHNA SITARAM, BA, Mer 
chant b 21 March 1871 Fdue Deccm 
Coll m Miss \ amunabai R M Gawashar of 
( ocliin Member Bombay Leuis < ountil, 
J 01 3 16 1016 20 Member Legislative Assem- 
bly 1921 23 (Liberal) , Member Kuna Depu- 
tation to I nglund, 192 J Mdnberof various 
educational bodies , has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform 
lately Member, Royal ( ommisslon on 
Indian Agriculture Member Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee Member, Bombay 
Leg Council 1930 36 , Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee Address Ganesh 
khind Road Poona 5 

KAMBTT Sippatpc Iotappa it A T T M 
Divwn Baiuppr Sir (ki 10 37) Ministoi 
lnt< im Ministi y Bomluv (1937) Mlmste r for 
Education to Bomb i\ Go\t rniix nt b Si pt( rn 
bor 1S82 J*dnc at Dt ccan (ollcgc Prac 
tised as Plcadt r from 1906 to 19 {() in Dharwar 
Courts Noil otthnl Prt side nt of Hubli Munid 
pal Borough fiom 1922 to 19 JO Pusiddit of 
Hubli Municipal Boiougli from 1922 to 1930 , 
Presidint Dhuwir Dint local Boaiil in 

1929 and 19 JO Munlm of Bombay ( ouiu ll 
sime 1921 Deputy Prtsidt nt, Bombay 
Council 1927 JO organist d llrst non Brahmin 

| Conference in Hubli in 1920 was number, 
Railway Advisory ( ommittoo M S M 
Railway for about two years Presided ovt r 
1st Kamatak Unification f onferenci held at 
Bclgaum and Go optrati\e Gonfirtnte lit Id at 
Shiggaon m Dharwar Dist in 1927 Prcsi 
dint, All India Voerashiiva Conference at 
Bangilore in 1927 was I ’result nt, Dharwar 
Non Bi ihmin J < igiu numbei, I ingayat 
Education Assonition, Dhaiwar anti Indian 
Womens Aid Sock tv Hubli appointed 
Minlsterto Bombay Govt rmru nt in Novi ruber 

1930 Addrnstd IS, Que < u s Gulden, 
Poona 

h AN DA 1H IL Most Rev Mar a ugh stine, 
J) D , Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam, 
Whs iitular Bishop of Arad and Co adjutor 
with right of succession to Hie first Vicar 
Apostolic of Lrnnkulam, since 1911 b 
tlienip, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug 1874 
tduc Papal Seminary Kandy, Ceylon 
Priest, 1901 Palish Priest for some time. 
Rector of Prep Stm Lrnakulam and Prl- 
vite Sec to the first Vicar Apostolic of I rna- 
kulam to end of 1911 Consccrattd Bishop, 
December 3, 1911 8 Rt Rev Dr A Pare 
parambil as Second Vioar-Apobtohc, 9 Deer 
1919 Installed on 18 liter 1919, was 

made Archbishop, Metropolitan 21st l)t c 
1923, (Suffragan secs being Changaiuuherry 
Trichur and Kottayam) Installation 16 
Nov 1924 Address Arthbishop a House, 
Ernakulam Cochin State 

KANCA Sir dji Biramti, Kt (1928) 

MA I L1J b 27th lu b 1875 , 8 of Byramji 
Blukaji Kanga share and Stock Broker 
Educ Elplnnstone High St bool, Wilson 

Colli gt, and Govcrnmmt Jaw School 
Bombay Advocite of the High Court, 
Bombay 1 90 J an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1921 , Advocate General, 
1922 1935 Address 120, Malabar Hill 
Bombay 
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KANHAIYA LAL, Thb Hon Mr Justice Rai 
Bahadur M A ,LL B , Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b 17 July 1866 m Shrimati Devi, 
d of Vyas Qokuldasji of Agra Educ The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad , joined 
the U P Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 , 
appointed Asst Sessions Judge 1908 acted 
as District and Sessions Judge , appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912, acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922 Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923 
Retired July 1926, Vice President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928 29 Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928 30 , 
Membej , Board of Indian Medicine, U P , 
since 1926 , Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927 Publications Ele 
mentary History of India , Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna 
cular, and A Noto on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff Address No 9, Elgin 
Road, Allaliabad 

KANIA, Harilal Jfkisondas, BA, LL B 
(The Hon Mr Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay b 3rd Nov 1890 m eldest 
d of Sir Chunilal V Mehta, KCIL, 
ex Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay About eighteen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, High Court, Bom 
bay 1930, 1931 and 1932 Address 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

KANIKA, Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra 
Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt , (1933) , O B E , 
(1918) , Raja of b 24 March 1881 m d 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899 , 
Educ Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
RAvensliaw College, Cuttack Assumed 
management of Kamka Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902 , Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908 , Elected 
Representative of the Landholders of Orissa 
and Chotanagpui to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1909 , Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910 Elected Representative 
of Orissa Landholders to Bihar and Onssa 
Legislative Council, 1912 and again from the 
same constituency in 1916 , Elected Addi 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor, 
General of India s Legislative Council from 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders Constituent > 
1916 , Co opted Member as represi ntatn t of 
Bihar and Orissa Pro vince to the Parliimcn 
tary Committee (Southborough) sat on the 
division of functions between tin Central and 
Provincial Go\ernments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Pro\incial 
Governments, 1918 Fellow of Patna Um 
versity, 1917 to 1919 , litle of Raja as hue 
ditary distinction conferred in 1919 , Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate from 
1919 to 1922 , Elected Member from Orissa 
Land holders Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, 1921 , Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpur 
Landholders’ Constituency to the Indian 


Legislative Assembly 1922, Elected Member 
from Orissa Landholders Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1923 an<] 
again from the same constituency, 1926 
Nominated Member of the Patna Univusjf^ 
Senate from 1927 to 1929 Member of tin 
Committee elected by Bihar and Orissa Lcgis 
lative Counci 1 to co opt with the Simon 
Commission, 1928 Appointed Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice President 
of the saidExecutive Council December 1911 
Fx Ofhcio Member of PatnaUniversity Senat< 
1929 to 19 32, and nominated Member since 
1932 Conferred with the title of Raja 
Bahadur as personnal distinction 1931 
Address Rajkamka, Cuttack, Orissa 

KANITKAR, Keshav Ramchandra, M A , 
B Sc , b 22 Aug 1876 Educ New English 
School at Wal and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D E Society s 
institutions, 1903 32 , was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 190 r > 
in chirge of Fergusson Coll Hostels, 1906 14 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914 21 
has been on the Bombiy University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicati 
1921 29, and on the School Leaving Examina 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman Poona 
District School Board, for six years represen 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona Cit\ 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Viswcshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920 Secretary, Physical Train 
mg Committee, appointed by the Government 
1928, Principal lergusson College Pooni 
1921 1929, with a short break in 1924, 
was given King s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer 
sity Training Corps Working as a I ifi 
Member of the Modern Education Society 
Prof of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia College 
Poona Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science , Univ of Bombay for 1933 34 
Address Ganesh Wadi, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona 4 

KANUNGO Siiamrao Vithalrao, Musahih i 
Kiias Bahadur, M A , ( Phil ) , M A 

(Ecos ), I mane e Minister to His Highness the 
Maharaja Holkar Indore 
b 1894 Belongs to an old 
hereditary family of 
Kaiiungos of Indore 
Joined Holkar State Servn e 
1914, appointed Secretary, 

C omraert e and Industry 
Department, 1920, C us 
toms Commission* r 1926, 

Member In (harge of Cus 
toms, Ex< ise and Com 
mene 1933 and Finance 
Minister 1934 Represents 
the 'state in the liidian Central Cotton 
Committee and is a member of the Gov<rn 
mg Body of the Plant Institute, Indou 
Address South Tukoganj, Indore 

KARANJIA, Behram Naorosji, Merchant 
b Sept 1876 Educ Elphinstone High 
School and Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy PiN 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay 
President of Japan and Shanghai 
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Merchants Association , was Hon Secretary | 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of ; 
Bombay , was Hon Secretary, Our Day ; 
1 und , Hon Secretary of People s Fair in j 
1921 Awarded Kaiser i Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit in 1922 Is Chairman of ! 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee , j 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of I 
Inquiry re Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India , also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and h is been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies 
President, Indian Merchants Chamber, 1933 
Address Messrs Gobhai Karan jia, Limited, 
Bombay 2 

KARAULI, H H Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Bhom 
Pal Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Chandra Bhal 
k C s i , b 18 June 1866 g 21 August 1927 
Address Karauli, Rajputana 

KARVE, Dattatraya Gopal, M A (Born 
bay) , Principal and Profcssoi of History and 
Lconomics, Wilhngdon College, PO Dist 
Satara University lcacher and fellow Bombay 
University, b 24 Dec 1898 s of Ivarve Gopal 
Bilknshm and Gopikabai , m 1924 Sumati 
bai, d of Mr Kharc threo s and om d 
Educ .New English School and Jergusson 
( ollcge Toona Cobden Me d ilist 1921 
Wedderburn Sdiolar 1921 Professor of 
History and Economics, bergusson College 
Poona 1929 193 r >, Assistant Superintendent, 
New English School 1924 26, lieutenint and 
ior some time Acting Adjutint University 
1 raining Corps 1924 28 , General Secretary 
Poona Inter Collegiate Spoits Association 
1924 27 , Hector, lergusson College Hostels 
1926 11 , Gave evidence before Indian San 
dhurst ( ommittec 1926 and Bombay Physical 
9 raining ('ommittec 1928 , Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Society I ocal Sec 
retary, Indian Statistical Institute Member 
Indian Economic Association his frequently 
contiibutel to the press on political economic 
and constitutional matters Publications Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Pioblems (1927, 1929) 

I ederations, a study in Comparative Polities 
(1931) Poverty md Population in India, 
1937 Indiin f cdcial Imance (1929) Geneva 
and Indian Labour (1931), Economic Condi 
tions in the Deccan it the advent of British 
rule Parliamentary Government (1934) , 
Economic Planning in India 1935 Address 
Willlngdon College P O Dist Satara Club 
P Y C Hindu Gymkhma, and Deccan Sabha 
Social ( lub Poona 

KASHMIR, Maharaja op, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of 

KAS1URBHAI LALBHAI, Sheth, Mill 

owner , b 22 Dec 1894 m Srimati 
Sardaben, d of Mr Chimanlal Vadilal Zaven 
of Ahmedabad Educ atGujerat College, 
Ahmedabad Hon Secretary, Ahmedabad 
I amine Relief Committee, 1918 19 elected 
Vice-President Ahmedabad Miliowners 

Association, 1923 20 , elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Miliowners Association (1923-20), 


Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929 
Nominated delegato to the 18th Inter National 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1934 , Elected 
President, Federation of Indian ( hambers of 
Commerce and Industrv 1934 35 Elected 
President, Alnnedalwid Miliowners Associa 
turn 19 V> and 1936 Address Pankore s 
Naka, Ahmedabad 

KAY, SirJosefh Aspdkn, KT (1927), TP, 
Managing Director, W II Brady A Co , Ltd , 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Research b 20th January 1884 w 1928, 
Mildred, second d of late J S and R A 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire (d born 
17th October 1934) Educ at Bolton, Lanca- 
shire (ame to India to present firm, 1907 , 
Minaging Director and Chairman of Board of 
the severil companies undor their control, 
Churmnn, Pombay Miliowners Association, 
1921 and 1922 Employers Delegate to In 
ternational Labour ( onfertnee, 1923 Officer 
in Bombay 1 ight Horse Vice President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 , Vice President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925 26 31 
32 , President, Chamber of Commerce, 1026 , 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 Chairman, Prohibition (llnance) Com 
mitGe (Bombay), 1926 Chairman, Bombay 
Millou iris’ Association, 19 35 Address 
\\ild<rn<ss Cottage Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay 

KA/I Syed, ITit A7AT Alt Khan Bahadur, 
BA I L 13 h 1892 Lduc Jtibbulpore, 
Aligaih and Allahabad Elected Pnsident 
Mumcipil Committee, Khindwa, 1920 1924 
ind 1933 , Member Central Pro vim ( s Legis 
litivc Council, 1921 1933 Minister for Local 
Self Government, Public Works, Public 
Health etc, (cntral Provinces Address 
lmlipora, Kliandwa 

KELKAR, Narsinha Chintaman, B A , LL B 
(1894) , ex M L A Editor, Kesan Poona b 
24 Aug 1872 m Durgabai, d of Moropant 
Pendse Educ Miraj Poona Bombay Dist 
Court Pleader till 1896 editor, Mahratta, 
Poena, from 1897 to 1919 editor, Kesan 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 , 
President, Poona (it/ Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 Dele- 
gate and member of Congress Home Rule 
League deputation to England In 1919 , 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926 Publications Books in Mara 
till 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics 
In English , Case for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanya s life , “ A Passing 
Phase of Politics ' Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen lt< tired from publh life (1937) 
Address Tilak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Pbona 
City 

KEEKER, ViNAYEK MoRESHWAR Diwan Baha 
dur (1933), M A , Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931 b 11 Oct 1802 m Mrs Lakshml 
bai Kelker Educ Burlianpur Zila School , 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
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College , Muir Central College, Allahabad 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst 
Commissioner from 1889 , retired as Dist and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur 

KEMP, Sir Kenneth McIntyrf K B (1937 ) 
M A Cantab ), (Classical Tripos, 1900), 
Barrister at Law (Inner Temple) , Advocate 
General, Bombay, b 13 Dec 1883, 
rrt Margaret, ed of Lt Colonel, 
Ashton Street, IMS Educ Goo 
Watson s College, Edinburgh , Dulwich Coll , 
and Corpus Chnstl College, Cambridge 
Practised at Bar in Bombay, 1909 onwards 
(with interval of War Service) , acted as Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1912, Acted Judge, 
High Court, for periods during 1 927, 1 928 and 
1929, Advocate General, February, 1935 
Address ‘The Leas, Altamont Road, 
Bombay 

KHAJA Mohamad Noor, The Hon Khan 
Bahadur, BA, B L , C B L , Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930), Ex Vice Chancel 
lor, Patna University (1933) b 1878 m 
1898 Educ Gaya Zillah School, Patna Col 
lege, Doveton Coll , St Xavier s College, 
Calcutta , Ripon Coll , Call utta Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922 President, Legis 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922 1930 
Address Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa) 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad Dr , Sir, B A Iirst 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Pr m 
man in History, 1914 , Litt D , 1918 Uni 
versity Professor of Modern Jndnn History 
Allahabad University, since 1921 b lebru 
ary 1893 m Fahmida, yd of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court, 
Educ Government High School, Moradabad , 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin Mem 
her, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U P , 1924 30 Gavo evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 , the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro 
vinces President of the Provincial Muham 
madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929 , Muslim delegate 
to Round Table Conferences, 1930 32 , 
Delegate to Joint Select Committee on Const i 
tutional Reforms, 1933 , President, All 
India Muslim Conference 19 H , Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference , President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 , President, All 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 , 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con 
ference, 1930 , President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmer Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929 , Presi 
dent Modern Indian History Congress, Poona, 
1935, Member of federal Structure Sub 
Sub Committee, and numerous other Sub 
Committees of the three Round 1 able (’on 
ferences and joint Select Committee Mem he r, 
Viceroy s Consultative Committee, R T C , 
1932 Leader of Muslims in United Provinces, 
and represented United Provinces Muslims on 
Round Table and other Conferences from 
1930 33 , Knighted in June 3, 1935 Publica 
tions Founder and Editor till 1926 of the 
"Journal of Indian History , published Anglo 
Portuguese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 


1667 1763, in 1923 , East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924 , Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926 John Marshall in India, 1668 
1672, What are the Rights for Muslim 
Minority in India ? (1928) , Author of 
the Indian Federation An Exposition 
and Critical Review (1937) Numerous 
articles to historical journal and to Star, 
Allahabad Address 25, Stanley Road, 
Allahabad 

KHAPARDE, Balkrishna Ganesh, The 
Hon Mr, BA LL B , Minister C 1» 

Government b August 1880 m Shrimant Sb 
Manutai Khaparde, d of Sardar Baba Maharaj 
First Class Sardar, Poona Educ Deccan 

College, Poona, and Bombay After taking 
the LL B degree settled down to practise 
as a lawyer at Amraoti (Be rar) Took part 
in tho Home Rule agitation of the late Lok 
manya Tilak and Mrs Besant Was Vice 
Chairman of the Amraoti Municipal Committee 
Entered Council in 1924 as a member of the 
Swaraj Party Resigned and re eleeted to 
Council in 1926 as a member of the Rcspon 
sivist Party Leadc r of the Nationalist Party 
in the Central Provinces Legislative Coum ll 
since 1927 Leader of opposition Set up 
Nationalist Party Ministry in office in 1927 
and 1929 Was leader of opposition since 
1910 till accepted office (Minister for Educi 
tion) on 12tli March 1934 Address Civil 
Line s, Nagpur Permanent address Khaparih 
Wada, Amraoti (Berar) 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh 8hrikRIBHNA, B A 
(1877), LLB (1884) Advocate and Member 
of Council of State b 1955, m Laxmi Bai 
Educ in Berar and Bombay Extra Asstt 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889 , 
returned to the Bar, Vice Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for noarly 17 years Member 
of Viceroy s Legislative Council , Mcmbt r 
of the Council of State , re elected in 1925 
Address Amraoti Berar, C P 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Ram, Journalist, Proprietor 
The Imperial Publishing Co , Lahore b 
April 1882 Educ at F C Colli m 

Lahore Joined Commercial Bank of 
India, I td , 1 902 Manager, Peoplt s 

Bank, 1904 Punjab Co operative Bank 
] 905 , Started own firm of Kho^l i 
Bros ,1901 started the Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla , Member, Executive body of tho 
Indian Chamber of Commerce , Re-elected 
Member, N W R Advisory Commit tf i 
Lahore Publications Khosla Directon 
from 1906 16 and 1925 28, Imperial Coron 
tion Durbar, India and the War, ' Who s 
Who in Indian Legislature and R T C 
‘ Indian States and Estates 11 1 W 
King George V and the Princes of lnili i 
HIM King George V and the Im!n» 
Empire , Editor Daily Herald 1932 G 
Address 99, Railway Road, Lahore 

KHWAJA Nazimmuddin, The Hon 
Sir , M A (Cambridge), C I E , Minister for 
Education, Government of Bengal, from 1929 
b 19 July 1894 m Shahar Banoo Begum 
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Educ MAO College, Aligarh , Dunstable 
Grammar School, England, and Irimty 
Hall, Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Muni 
cipality, from 1922 29 , Member, Executive 
Council, Dacca University, 1923 29 Address 
25 1, Bally gunge Circular Road, Calcutta 

KIBE, Madhavrao Vinayak, Sardar (here 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan i Khas 
Bahadur (1920), MA (1901) Aitmod ud 
l)owla (1930) Vazir ud dowla, Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore b 1877 m Kamalabai Kibe Educ 
Daly College, Indore , Muir Centra] College, 
Allahabad Hon. Attache to Agent to the 
Governor G< neral in Central India , Minister, 
Dewas State (J B ) Publications articles in 
weli*known magazines in Hindi Marathi and 
English on Economics History and Anti 
quities Address Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore Central India 
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Descended from the great Hyderabad States 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai 4 8 Heir Raja 
Khaja Pershad Address City Palace, 
Hyderabad 

KOLHAPUR Lt Coi His Highness Sir Shri 

RAJARAM t HHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF, 8lnCO 
1922, GCSI (1931), GCTE (1924) b 
30 July 1897 , e« of Col Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d 
1922) , direct descendant of Shivajl tne 
Groat, the lounderof the Maratha E npire 
m 1918 H H Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g d 
of H H Sir Saynjirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda m again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayaraala Maharanl Saheb In June 1925 
Educ Privately in Kolhapur , Hendon 
School , studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad Hon Lieut -Colonel In 
the Indian Army, April 1927 Address 
Kolhapur 


KIKABHAI PRFmchand, Sir, Kt (1931) 
financier, April 1, 1883 m Lady Lily 
hduc at Bombay M( mber, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930, Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932 Address Premodyan, Byculla , or 03 
Apollo Street, Bombay 

KIRPALANI, Hiranand Khubiiiram, ICS, 
M A (Bom ), BA (Oxon ), Bar at Law 
(Lincoln s Inn), Chief Secretory to 
Government Sind b 28 Jan 1888 m 
to Guli H Gidvani Educ N H 

Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D J Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll , Oxford 
Asstt Collr and Magte , Ahmedabad Broach 
and Surat 1912 1918 Municipal Commsr , 
Surat, 1918 to 1920 Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921, Dy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 , Collr and 
l)ist Magte , Kaira, 1923 24 Dy Secretary 
to Government, Rev Deptt , 1924 26 

Ag Municipal Commissioner for the 
( lty of Bombay, 1926 Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929 Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantlia, 1930 31, 
Municipal ( ommissioner, City of Bombay, 
1931 34, Member, Legislative Assembly 
i 935 Secretary to the Goa eminent of 

Bombay General Department April 1935 
Address “ Fairfield .Karachi 

KTSHENGARH, H H Umdai Rajhai BaLAND 
Makan Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Yaqyanarain Singh Bahadur b Jan 1896 
m sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood 
uigarh Educ Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination Address 
Kishengarh, Rajputana 

KISHUN Pekshad, Raja i Raj ay an Mas a 
raja Bahadur, Yaminus Saltanath Sir, 
G C I E (1910), K C I E , cr 1903 
Hereditary Palshkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State 
b 28 Jan 1864 Educ Nizam’s College, 
Palshkar and Military Minister, 1893 1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901 1912 President of 
Executive Council since Nov 1926 till 
March 1937 Pubhcatums Copious 
in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry 


KOLLENGODE, Raja Sir V Vabudeva Raja 
Valia Nambidi of, Kt (1925), OTK (1915) 
1 M U (1921) , Landholder b Oct 1873 m to 
C Kalyant Amma, d of Mr K Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore Educ Rajah s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre 
senting landholders , Member, Council of 
State (1922) Temp Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov 1923 to April 
1924 Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders' Group 
in Legislative Assembly , also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
CrosR Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929 Address 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist 

KOIAH, H H Lieut Colonel, Mahi Mahen 
dra Maharao Sir Umed Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharao OF.GCSI, GCIE, QBE, b 
1873 s 1889 Address Kotah, Rajputana 

KOTAK, H B , Rao Bahadur, BA, LL B , 
Dewan, Janjlra State since (1932), Naib Dewan 
and Chief Judge, Wankaner State (1900 
1907), where for meritorious 
work H H the Raja Saheb 
granted him an annuity for 
life , Dewan Rajkot State 
(1907 1921) , where he 
steadily raised the revenue 
of the q tate to a high level 
Was awarded a certificate of 
merit by the Government of 
India for valuable services 
in connection with War 
Loan— (191 7) Title of Rao 
Bahadur conferred in June 
(1920), as a mark of personal distinction 
General Manager of E I Cotton Association 
(1921 23) when he helped to put the Asso 
elation on an organized basis and was made a 
J P , and Hon Magistrate , Dewan, Idax 
State (192S-28) when he speedily improved 
the financial position of the State Appointed 
Dewan, Janjiia State (1932), during Minority 
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Administration to aid Her Highness the Regent 
Begum Saheba After the termination of the 
Regency Administration in 1933 His 
Highness the Nawab Sidi Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur appointed him as his Dewan which 
position he still holds, 

KOTHAVALA, PHER07E DHANJISHAH, B A 
LL B , Dewan, Rajpipla State b 19 April 
1886 m Tehmi, d of late Mr K R Kama 
of Ootacainuud Educ Rajpipla High 
School , Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay Prac 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915 Appointed Private 
Secretary to H H the Maharaja of Raj 
pipla, 1916 , Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927 
Dewan, Nov 1930 Address Rajpipla 
(Rewa Kantha Agency) 

KOTLA, Hon ble Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal 
Singh op M A (Cal ), LI B (All ) M I C , 
Minister for Education and Industries, U P 
Government b 15 Dec 1872 Succeeded to 
Kotla estate 1905, Member, U P legis 
Council since 1909 Member, Imperial Legis 
Council, 1913 16 Member, Legis Assembly 
1921 23 , Special Magte Chairman, Agra 
Dist Board Trustee and Mem of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College 
Member of the Senate of Agra University 
Address Naini Tal, Lucknow 

KOTRA, R\J K MAlILbHVVAR Da\at Shh, Rai 
Bahadur Taluqdai of kotri in sitapur 
Distnct in On dh, Special Magistrate Chair 
man Distnct Board and Honor iry General 
Secretary of the Natioml 
Agi i< ultunst Party ol 
Oudh llic Raja is a 
piomincnt number of 
the British Indian 
Association ol Oudh and 
is the Preside nt ol the 
United Provinces, Flint 
Development Board and 
the Pic side nt of the 
District Association ol 
Sitapur and a non 
olllcial visitor of the 
District Jail of Sitipui , membti of the 
( ourt of Wnds Advisory Committee 

Sitapm and meinbeis of the Dufferin Lund 

and ( hild Weliaio and Maternity Scheme 
Committees Hit Estate maintains two 
High Schools one Sanskut ( ollegt one Female 
Dispensary and one Sadaburt institution and 
awards a number of medals and scholarships 
in various institutions of United Provinces, 
Owns Estate in Sitapur and Lakhnnpur 
districts Has been non otlicial Chairman 
of the District Board since November 1928 
Was awarded the title of Rai Bahadur 
in June, 1934 and personal distinction of 
“Raja in January, 1936 His lately 
devoted all his time and eneigy to the organi 
sation of the National Agiicultunst Paity 
of Oudh of which he is the founder It is 
due to his organising capacity that the Party 
is a living force in Oudh 

KRISHNAMACHaRIAR, Raja Bahadur G, 
BA, B L , Dewan Bahadur (1918) , Raja 
Bahadur (1925), Retired President to H E 



H the Nizam s Judicial Committee, Land 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly Educ Trichinopoly and Madras 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890 practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913 , appointed 
Advocate General, then Secretary to Govern 
ment, I egislative Dept , Legal Adviser to 
H F H the Nizam s Government and Presi 
dent. Judicial Committee in 1913 was the 
jo ; nt author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imim of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
part in tin support of orthodox views am) 
resisting all anti religious and antisocial 
Bills He is now the acknowledged leader ol 
the entire orthodox community in Indu 
Address Hydeiabad House Srirangam 
Osmanm Royal Avenue Hyderabad Deccan 

KRISHNAMACHA IlYA, Rao Bahadur Sir 
Vangal 1 hiruvrnk \ta Kt (1941) BA 

BL,C IE (192b), Dewan ot Baroda b 1881 
m hn Rangammal Educ Presidency toll 
Madras and Law Coll , Madias Entered 
Midras Civil Service by a compe titive examina 
tion in 1903 , served in several districts 
1908 1911, Chief Revenue Oflicor, Cochin 
State also Offg Dowan for some time 
1913 1919 served in Madras as Asstt Secr> 
Board of Revenue Under Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southboiough 
Committeo otc 1919 1922 Trustee, Viziana 
garam Estate, 1923 Collector of Ranm ad 
April 1924 to Feb 1927 Secretary to tlio 
Government of Madras in Law Education 
and other Departments Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, services bein„ 
lent to the Baroda Government , acted as 
a delegate to the First Inch m Round Table 
Conference in London Member of the 
Sub Committeo No II (Provincial Constitu 
tion) of Conference , also a member of the 
Sub Committee No VIII (Services) , acted 
as a delegate to the Socond Indian Round 
table ( onference in London Membor of the 
Federal Structure Committee and of the 
Federal Finance Sub Committee Acted is 
a delegate to the Ihird Round lable Con 
ference member of the F ederal F inane e 
Sub Committee of the third R T C attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Member of the Reserve Bank 
Committee Dele gate on behalf of India l'» 
the Assembly of the I eague of Nations for the 
Session held in September 1934 Addret>i> 
Dilaram Baroda 

KRISHNASWAMI Aiyangar, Sakkottii 
MA (Madras 1899) , M R A S (1901) F It 
Hist S (1904) Hon Ph D Calcutta Uni 
versity (1921) , Rao Bahadur (1928) F A S B 
(1931), Title ' Rajasevasakta * conferreeJ 
by H H the Maharaja of Mysore 

(1932) Dewan Bahadur, June 1936 Editor 
Journal of India History b 15 April 1871 
m 1893 and again in 1915 Educ M 
Josephs College, Bangalore, and Centrd 
College, Bangalore President South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1908 Emeritus Profes 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities Fellow 
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of the Madras University 19i2 Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1919 Professor 
Cential College, Bangalore , Professor of 
Indian HEtoiy and Archeology, University 
of Madias, since Nobembor 1914 Fonndtr 
md Bony Vice President, Mythu Soe lety 
Bangalore Bianeh S( uetary Joint Seeic 
tary, and J'ditor of tlu Journal 1908 1916 , 
Secretirj and Eelitor Journal, South Indian 
Association Madias 1917 IS Seen tary ot 
the Midi is Economic Association, 191 r > J ( > 
Joint 1 ditor Indian Antiquary, 1923 Presi 
dent, I acuity ol Arts Madras University 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dra vidian I anguages, Midras University 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905 20 Examiner for M A , 
Ph D and Prcmchund Boyehand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Header, Calcutta Uni 
versity, 1919 Examiner for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Be nan s lily sore and Annamalai 
Universities and the Indian Civil bn via Ele< 
ted Hony Correspond! nt of the Arcliaolo 
gical Survey of India 1921 (It ncial S< t retary , 
Indian Oriental Conferenee 1926 33 Member 
Indian Historical Becord Commission 1930, 
President, Bombay Historical Congicss, 1931 
President Indian Oi it ntal Confc rt nt < , Mysort 
1935 Publications Antunt India, A 
little Known Chapter of Vijayanagir 

Historv Beginnings of South indi u\ History 
larly Histoiy of Vaislmavlsm, South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders Sonic 
t ontnbutions of South lndii to Indian 
( ulture , History of lndii fremi Oiiginal 
Sourcts A Shoit Historv liintlu India 
Minlmt klialai in its Histoiital Setting and 
I volution of Admimstntrve Institutions in 
South Jndia A ('lass hook of indiin Historv 
Address Sripad un 143, lhodits Boad 
My la poie, Madris (b) 

k ItlSHNASW AMI Ait AR, Sir Aliadi, Kt 
(1932), Advocate Cun ril, Mad i is b May 
1883 m Vtnkalakshammi tdac Madras 
( hristi in ( ollege, Jaw College Midras 
Apprentice it law under the late Justin 
P B Sundaram Iyer, standing toimsel to 
most of the big Bajas and Zamindars of the 
M idias Prtsidtncy, appointed Advoeatt 
General In 1929, Member of the legislative 
C our oil awareled Kaisar i Hind Silver 
Medal in recognition of his plnlanthreipie 
woik 1926, Dcwan Bahadur in 1930 , 
Knighted 1932 was membci of tlu Syndicate 
ot the Madras University for sc vt ral years , 
Member of the Senate of the Midras Univcr 
sity takes interest in all public, social and 
re liglous movements has subscribed large 
uuounts to charitable institutions , has 
e ndowed large sums of money in the Madras 
Andhra anel Annamalai universities , he lp 
eei several poor students member of the 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madras , delivered the 
( onvocation address of the Andhra University 
in 1930 member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by £ne Geivernmcnt of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods Address 
Fkamra Nivas, I uz Church Boad, Mylapore, 
Madras 

kBISHNASWAMI, Dr Koivr Bama 

kaiSHNiER, D So (Lond ), I TO Lecturer 
hi Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
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Bangilore b 14 August 1898 m Venkata 
lakslnniamma tduc Central College 
Bangileire and University College London 
Asstt Chemist and then lecturer, Indian 
Institute of Sm me Consulting Chemist 
Publications Pipers m the Jemrnnl of the 
Hull in Institute ot Siiuue and tho Journal 
of the (hi muni Souity London Address 
The Inehan Institute of bcunee Bangalore 

KUTCH, H H Maharaja Dhiraj Mirzan 
Maharao Shi i Khengarji Sawai Bahadur 
Maharao of, G C S I , G C I E b 23rd 
August i860 m 1884 Bepresented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 received I reedom 
(iTy of London 1921 Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Begi 
ment during Euiopean War, 1915 , represent 
eil India, League of Nations 1921 , received 
Freedom of tho ( it y of Batli 1921 Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereelitarv ) Add less 
lhc Palau, Bhuj, Ivutch 

I AT 1 HW M LI John t.itumT CTF (1935), 
Privat* Suritaiy to H F J lu Viuroy b 5 
July 1894 Tdnt ( longowts 1 unity College, 
Oxfoid Sivid m Gre.it Wai (wounded) 
appointed to lndii Olllic 1919 , Private 
Suietuy to la-il Wintirton, M P 1922 21 
P irty illicit i beuetiry of State for India 
anel Assist mt Private Se ire tary to Se.cn tarns 
of State foi India 1921 24 Specially attache d 
to Prime Ministei (Mi Bamsay MaiDonald) 
foi Seiond Bound 1 able (onferenct 19 31, 
beuitaiv Indian 1 m am hist (lothian) Com 
mitti i 1932 Si entity Indian Delimitation 

(ommittir August 1935 to Tanuary 1936 
Uldriss Viceroy s ( imp, India 

1 A KH Ml DAS Bowti I AIRS] f BA, MLC 
Landloiel and Me re hint in Ladkabal L B 
lairsee Fdw st Xavier s College, Bombay 
representative of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
I lust and tlu Jegislitive (ouneiland Presi 
elent, P T Hindu Gymkhana and President 
Bhatn Mitra Mandal Publications Fien 
zitd Fin ini t S]« 1 1 he s anel Wntings of 
p, G Hejrmman Prie sis Paiasites and 
Pliguis Address 29 31 H, Bora Bazar 
Stmt Foi t, and 2)9 Wulkrshwar Boad 
Malabu Hill, Bombay, and Panehvati, Nasik 
( lty 

LAKHTAK CHITF OF, Thakork Saheb Bal 
virstnhji Karansinghji, b 11 Jan 1881 
Succeeded father 8 Aug 1024 Address 
Lakhtar Kathiawar Agency, Bombay 

LAKSHMI Narayan Lal, Bai Sahib 
Pleader and Zemindar b 1870 m to 
Srirrati Navaranl Kuiiwer Educ at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna a 
nominated member of the first Legis 
lative Assembly inel non oftiei il Chairman 
J oeil Board, md ( e ntral Co opt rativi Bank, 
Aurangabad, and ( hairnun ot its Advisory 
(ominittie Publication Gloiies of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Saraudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hlndu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri GItaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti Address Aurangabad, 
Dist Gaya, (Bihar) 
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LAL, PlYARE, Bar at Law, Member, Legisla 
tlve Assembly b Jan 1800 Educ Muir 
Central College, Allahabad Called to the 
Bar In 1886, Law Professor, Meerut College, 
1894 96, practised up to 1896 , was Minis 
ter of Sailana State, 1896 1900 , Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Memb( r, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906 , travelled 
round the world in 1918 Chairman, Recep 
tion Committee of the U P Political Confe 
rence, 1914, Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915 1926 President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi Address 
Meerut 

LALA Ram Saran Das, The Bon Rai Baha 
DUR, CIE, Kaisar 1-Hind Gold Medal (1914) 
Member, Council of State , Mlllowncr, Land 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor b 30 Nov 
1876 Educ Government College, Lahore 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council , 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non 
Mahomedan constituency and one of itB chair 
men , President Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee, President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab , Chairman , 
Central Bank of India Ltd Advisory 
Committee for Punjab Branches Ex Presi 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Common e , 
Director, Trans Continental Airways Ltd 
British India Corporation, Cawnpore 
Director, Punjab Matches Ltd Chairman 
Board of Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co 
of India Ltd Delegate to the Committee on 
Reserve Bank of India held in J ondon, 1933 
Director Imperial Bank ot India Address 
1, Egcrton ltoad, Lahoie 

LALKAKA, Jkhangir Ardeshir, b 3 March 
1884 Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojee Pestonli, Vakil, C I E , of 
Ahmedabad m Miss Tehmi Tamsetji K haras 
of Bandra Educ Ahmedabad High School , 
ElphinBtone Coll , Bombay , Sir J J School 
of Art, Bombay and St John’s Wood and 
Westminster SchooR of Art, London Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M Mehta for Municipal Corpn , Bombay, 
unveiled by H E Sir George Lloyd , Sir 
D E Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ 
Dr Dadabhoy Nowroji s portrait and Princi- 
pal A L Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad , and H H 
the Nawab of Rampur's life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur HE Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait a3 District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay portrait of H E Sir 
James Siflfon for Council Hall Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom 
bay Secretariat Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Fxamina 
tions, 1917 1937 Chosen by the Govt 
of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi Dy Director, Sir J J Scliool of 
Art, Bombay, 1931 35, and Associate Director 
in 1934 Awarded the King Emperor 
George V Silver Jubilee Medal 193 r > 
Address The * Studio 20 Nepean Sea 
Road, Bombay 

LAMBERT, Henry, M A (Cantab ) , Principal 
Patna College b 22 Feb 1881 m Violet 
Crawford, d of Lt Col D G Crawford, IMS 


(retired) Educ Perse School , Trinity Coll 
Cambridge Asst Master, Felsted School 
for nearly three years , Indian Educational 
Service , Inspector of Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa Principal, Ravenshaw Coll , 
Cuttack, Principal, Patna Coll Offg DPT 
Bihar and Orissa Address Patna, E I 
Railway 

LAMOND, SIR WILLIAM, Kt (1936), Managing 
Diri ctor Imperial Bank of India b 21 July 
1887 m Ethel Speedily Educ Harris 
Academy, Dundee Four \ears with Roya 
Bank of Scotland , joined Bank of Bombay 
in December 1907 Address , 3 Iheatre 

Road, Calcutta 

LANGLEY, George Harry, MA, Vice 
Chancellor, Dacca University since January 
1 1926 , b 14 July 1881 , s of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley , m 1913, Evelin 
Mary Biggart, Armagh Educ The Univer 
sity, Reading , Scholar in Logic and Psycho 
logy, London University 1906, MA in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction, 
University of London, 1909, Indian Educa 
tional Service, 1913 , Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 , Professor of 
Philosophy Dacca College 1913 Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921 25 , Acting Vice 
Chancellor, Dacca University July to 
September 1925 President, Indian Philoso 
phical Congress, 1931 , Chairman, Inter 
University Board, 1933 34 Publications 
Articles in Mind , Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society , Hibbert Journal Philosoply Monist 
Quest Dacca University Bulletin , Indian 
Philosophical Review , Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc Address Ramna Dacca, h 
Bengal 

LATIMER, Sir Courtfnay, B A (Oxon) 
KCIE (1935) CIE (1920) CST (19 U) 
Agent to the Governor General in the States 
of Western India b September 22 1880 

m Isabel Primrose, d of late Sir Robert 
Aikman Fduc St Pauls School and Christ 
Church, Oxford Entered ICS 1904 joined 
Political Dept 1908 Revenue Commissioner 
N W 1 P , 1929 Resident in Kashmir 1931 
A G G in the States of Western India 1932 
Publications Census of India 1911 Vol 
XIII North West Frontier Province 
Address Rajkot Kathiawar 

LATIFr, Alma. CIE 1932 OBE, 1919 
M A , LL M Cantab , LL D Dublin , Barr 
ICS , b 12 Nov 1879, n of late C \ 
Latif , Bombay , m Nasima, d of late Justit e 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay , two s two d 
Educ St Xavier’s School and Coll , Bombay 
passing first in Inter examination Bombn 
University 189 7, also London, Paris, Heidelbei u 
Cairo, joined 1898, St John s Coll , Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) 
1st Class Honours In 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos , 2nd cl Honours in modern 
Langs Tripos , headed poll for Commits e 
Camb Union Society, also stroked L M B t 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 , Senior Whewt II 
scholarship (Camb ) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law and allied 
subjects, 1902 , 1st cl Degree of Honour of 
Government of India for eminent proficiency in 
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Arabic, 1908, joined as Asstt Commr 1 
in Punjab Jan 1903 , since held administra 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices , ! 
Dist Judge, Amritsar 1908 inquired into 
Punjab industries, 1909 10 , duty with Press 
Camp Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal) ,Dist Judge, Delhi, 1911 12 , Director, 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913 
16, Dy Commr Hissar 1918 21 , Recruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz of India for valuable 
war services, 1919 sec transfd depts 
also member, Legis Council, Punjab, 192124 
Dy Commr HarnM, 1924 27, Commr and 
Pol Agent, Ambala , also member, Council of 
State Nov 1927 , Delegate, Interna 
tional Law Conf , The Hague, March 1930 
substitute delegato and adviser, International 
Labour Conf , Geneva, June 1930 , Delegato 
Inter Parliamentary Conf , I ondon, July 1930, 
duty with 1st Indian Round lablo Conforente, 
London, Sep 1 930 ( ommr Multan, March 

1931 , duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug 1931 , Sec Con 
sultative C ommittee (I R 1 C ) Delhi 
Jan 1932 , duty with 3rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1912 
Commr Lahore Jan 1931, Financial Com 
miisioncr (Revenue) Punjab April July 1911 
and from Feb 1934 Publications Effects of 
War on Property, being studies in Inter 
national I aw and Policy, 1908 , Industrial 
Punjab, 1911, Ihe All India Alphabet , a 
step towards lederation, 1934, various ad 
dresses, articles, reports Address Secretariat, 

I ahore , Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London 

LA1THE, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, 
MA, LL 11 (Bomba}) b 1878 m 
to J votsnabai lvadre ol Kolhapur Educ 
Deocin College Poona, Prof of English 
Rajaram college, Kolhapur, 1907 1911 
educational Inspector Kolhapur till 1914 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain \ssorn 
tion and Jvarnatak Non Brahrann League 
Edited * Deccan Ryot (1918 20) ” , Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921 23 , Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924 Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926 30 Diwan Bahadurship Conferred m 

1930 Attended Indian Round Table Con 
ferenoe in London as Adviser to the States 
Delegation Chairman, Central Cooperative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932 Publications 

* Introduction to Jainism (English) , 
Growth of Biitish Kmpiro in India 
(Marathi) , Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapati , 
bhri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra 
in Marathi (1925) , Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930, Tho lodoral 
Constitutions of the World (Marathi) 

1931 Address Belgaum 

LEFTWIOH, Charles Gerrans, C B E (1919) 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa 
b 31 July 1872 m Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland Educ ChriBt s 
Hospital and St Johns College, Cantab 
Entered ICS 1896 Served in C P 
Address Mombaasa 

BEgge, Francis Cecil, C B E , V D (19191, 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail 
way Conference Assocn b 14 September 
1873 Educ Sherborne School Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 


LE RUYET, Rt Rev Mgr Pius, O M CAP 
R C Bishop op Ajmer Lorient (I ranee) 
b 28 November 1870 Educ Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans 4 Oct 1888 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894 Ordained priest 21 July 1895 Chap 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St Anselm b High 
School (1904 1931) Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931 Consecrated 28 Oct 1931 
Address Bishop s House, Ajmer 

LIAQAT Ha\at Khan, Nawab Sir, Kt , 
O B E , Aitmadudaula Viqarulmulk, Tazlm 
Sardar , Prime Minister of Patiala State 
b 1st February 1887 m d of Mian Nizam 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State 
Educ Privately Address Patiala 

LINDSAY, SIR DARCY, KT (1925), CBE, 
1919, Kaisar 1 Hind Gold Modal (1911), M L A 
b Nov 1865 Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co Address 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta 

LTNDSA Y, Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawr 
KCIE.CBE, ICS, Imperial Institute. 
London b tl March 1881 m Kathleen 
Louise Huntington two s Educ St Pauls. 
School, London Worcester College Oxford. 
Arrived In India 1905 and served in Bengal, 
as Asst Collr and Mgte , Under Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart 
ments, March 1910 , transferred to Bihar, 
1912 , Under Secretary to Government, Rev 
Department, 1912 , Under Secretary to Govt 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912 , Director, Commercial Intelligence De 
partment, 1916 , C B E , 1919 , OfTg Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com 
merce, 1921 , Indian Trad< Commissioner, 
from 1st February 1923, C1E in 1926 

KCIE m 1934 Address Bengal Club 

Calcutta and Oriental Club London 

LINLITHGOW 2nd Marquess of (er 1902) 
Victor Alexander John Hope, K T , 
1928 PC 19 r> GCIE, er 1929, 
G M S I G M 1 E D L , ID, Earl 
of Hopttoun 1701 , Viscount 
Aithrie, Baron Hope 1703 
Baron Hopetoun (UK) 

1809 Baron Niddry (UK) 

1814 Viceroy and Governor 
Gcmralof India from April 
1936 Lord Li< utmant of 
Wt st Lothian ( hairman of 
Market Supply Committee 
1933 36 , late Chairman, 

Meat Advisory ( oimnittec, 

Board of Trade, Chairman of 
Medical Research Council 
19 14 36 , Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology 1934 36 , 
late Director of the Bank of Scotland, 
Scottish Widows lund and Life Assur 
anco Sociity, J As P Coates Ltd, 

Scottish Agricultural Industiies Ltd British 
Assets trusts ltd , Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd , Icllow of the Royal Society of 
3* din burgh Ltd b 24 Sep 1887 e s of 1st 
Marquess and Hon Hersey de Molevns, 
3rd d of 4th Lord Ventry , s father 1908.* 
m 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd d of Rt Hon s 
Sir I Milner 7th Bt , twin s three d Educ 
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Eton Served European War 1914 18 (des 
patches) , and commanded 1st Lothians and 
Border Armoured tar Company 1920 20 , 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1922 24 Dy 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924 26 , President of Navy 1 oague 1924 31 
Chairman, Departmental ( ommittee on Dis 
tribution and Prices of Agiieultural Pioducc, 
1923 , Chairman of Ed in burgh and Last of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924 33 , 
Chairman, Itoyal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture 1920 28 Chanman Jt Soled 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
1933 , Recreations golf , shooting Heir s Lari 
of Hopetoun, q v Address Viceroy s House 
New Delhi, India Hopetoun House, South 
Queensferry, Linlithgowshire 1 South 
Queensfeny 17 Clubs , Carlton, New and 
Edinburgh 

LINLITHGOW, Hir Exofllfnov the Mar 
0HI0NESS of is a di lighter of the lati Sir 
Trcdirick Milner, Baronet anel married Hi* 
Excellent y the Marque ss of Linlithgow in 1911 
Her Lxe ellenc v mhe i ite ei 
her mtere st in ill forms of 
chiritabli work for the 
welfirt of the community 
from lie r father who spe nt 
many years of his lite in 
helping those in distress, 
and who wis affection ite ly 
known as the Soldiers 
Trund owing to his eifoits 
oil behalf of disabled e\ 
Se lvie e me n aitu the Gre it 
War 1914 1918 Her lx 
cellency is particulaily interested in 
Tuberculosis and has been — md still is c on 
nected with the wonderful work done it the 
Papworth Village Settlement for the 
Tuberculir in England (founded by her 
father, Sir Freeleriek Milner) He r Lxetlleney 
is a well known and popular hostess in London 
during the season but she prefe rs a eountii 
life and is never luppiir than when stiving 
at her be autiful home inSeotland Hopetoun 
House, on the bulks of the llever Forth 
Her Excellency has many interests and 
excels at most gimes She is also a keen 
gardner and has a considerable knowledge 
of all forms of plant life 

LIVINGSTONE, Archibald MacDonald, M ( , 
MA, B Sc (Edin ), Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser to the Government of India b 2 r > 
January 1890 m Glidys Mary Best 1918 
Fducated Edinburgh Umvcisity 4J \e us 
RFA (Ret rank of Major) Appointed 
1924, Senior Marketing Offieei Ministry of 
Agriculture, London On loan to the Co 
vernment of India from April 1934 Address 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, Old Seeretamt 
Buildings, Delhi 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B A (Cantab ) C S I , 
C I E , I C S , Member Central Board of Reve 
nue b August 30 1883 m Violet Mary, d of 
the late J C Orrock Educ King Williams 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service Burma 1907 Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923 Officiated as 


Finance Member Governor General s Fxe 
cutive Council, June August, 1933 Address 
Delhi and Simla 

LLOYD, Lt Col Charles Geoffrey, c I i 
(1919), MC Indian Army b 12 March 
1884 m Nora I'velyn (nee) Jameson 
Fduc Repton and Cambridge Commissiom t| 
Essex Regiment, 1904 Indian Army Serviu 
Coips, 1912, service in Great War, Trance 
Gallipoli Mt sopot unia , North Persia and Kui 
distan Publications Warlike bmps and Snap^. 
Matrimonial Weals and Woes Babu Pn Ik 
L ai in Europe , Higgledcy Pigglcdey ( ill 
above under pen name of Babu Piche Lai 
BA), Trom an Indian State Address 
lhe Bith Club, 34, Dover Street, London, 
W 1 aud Headquarters, Lahore District 
Lahore 

LOHARU, The Hon Nawab Sir Amir ud Dij, 
Ahmld Kuan Bahadur k ( IE, Membir 
Council of Stite, md Persian and Urdu Poet 
b 1800, 6 1884 Ruling Chief of Mcglnl 
tribe Abdicated in f ivour of his Heir Ay* 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntauh 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as person il 
distinctions lor two years Mem of Imp 
Leg Council and for two veirs Mem of Punj ill 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for K 
years Attached to Pol Dept in Mesopotami i 
After death of ids son the Ruling Nawab Ik 
was Nawab Regent during the minority of 
his grindson tho Nawab of I oharu, whnh 
terminated in Novembcrl931 on the assuinp 
tion of full ruling powers by H H Liiutenuit 
Nawab Mirza Aminuddin Ahmad Ivhin 
Rahadur Fakhrud daula, the present ruler ol 
Loharu State Address Loharu, Punjab 

LONDHEY DamOdAR GANU3H MA (Bom) 
PHD (Liip7ig), Pnncipilof tho Wasudio 
Arts College, Waidha, C P Philosophi r 
cducitionist and psychologist b iv), 
(Pooni)Ldwe In i gusson College Somi tnm 
Professor Rajirim Colli gt Kolhapur unit 
Si nior Res< uch Icllow it the lndnn In ti 
tnte of Philosophy Amilner Doctor ol 
Philosophy of Leipzig University 19 > 
Author of The Absolute An Outline of ' 
Mi ta physic of Si If (in Gi rm.ni), An Aitnh 
on Psvchology and Samkhya in Minfin 
Encyclopaedia and several articles uni 
monogiaphs on philosophical subjects in 
philosophical Journals 

LORT WILLIAMS The Honb h Justin bn 
Tohn (Rolleston), K C (1922) Puisne Jtnlj 
High tourt, C ilcutta b 14 September lbbl 
m 1923 Dorothy Margery Mary, o c of 1 itc 
Edward Rusael The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Educ Merchant TaylorB, London Universitv 
lancred student 1902 Barrister, Lincoln 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Tempk 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924 28 President, Hardwicke bo 
ciety, 1911 Contested (U) Pembrokeslnu 
1906 and 1908 Stockport, December 19 b' 
(Co U ) M P Rothertiithe 1918 1922 , (<-'] 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circuit Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial YeomanO 
Member of the L C C (Limehouse), 1907 10 
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Vice Chairman of Housing Committee Ap 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Knighted 1936 Address High Court 
Calcutta 

J OTHIA1ST, Arthur Cunmnoihm, CM 
(1937) (M F , Addl bocictaiv to tin 
Govmnnrnt of Tndn, Foreign and Folitical 
Department b 27th June 1887 m Mar\ 
Heltn Macgregor Educ University of 
\berdeui ( linst Church Oxford MA (1st 
Hons Mathematics) li Sc (spit ml distint 
tion) Entered ICS 1910 Assistant 
Magistrate Bengal 1911 1) Joined Indian 
Folitical Depirtment in 191 i and served sub 
sequcntly as Political officer m C < ntral Tmlia 
hashmii Hyderabad My son Rajputna 
Barod i and with the Goverment of Indli 
Resident it Jaipur 1929 1911 Resident in 
Mewai ind Political Agent Southern 
Rajputana States, 1930 31 Resident it 
Baroda 1932 33 , Prime Minister Alwar 
President Council of Stite, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
states 1933 Re sident m T upur and the 
Mestet States of Rajputana 393 1 >1 Offg 
Agtnt to tiu Uovunoi Genua] in Rajputan i 
ind CJuef Commissioner Ajinei Mcrwira, 

3 934 Address 4 lorh Ro id, New Delhi 
I OW, Francis J P , Editor The Times of India 
b 19 November 1893 m Margaret Htl<n 
Adams Educ Robert Gordon s College 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press 
1911 Served in War with Mesopotamian 
1 xpcditionarv lorce Special Service Officer 
lute Jllgence, G II Q 1919 Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920 Chief Reporter 
Aberdeen Free Press , 1920 Sub Editor, The 
Times of India , 1922 Asst Editor, 1927 
1932 Address 57 C, Warden Road, Bombay 

I 0 YD, Rt Rev P n see Nasik, Bishop of 

I UMBY, Arthur Trudrioh Rawson BA 
(Cambridge ) C I E (1927) , O li E (1923) 
i k utenant Colonel Indian Army Deputy 
St eretary, Army Department b 13 August 
1890 rn L< ttice Mary younge r d of Rev ) 
I' IC Hodgkinson (20th Tune 3 916) Fdw 
Bugby and Christs College. Cambridge 
Joined Indian Army 1912 («rt it Wai 
Lgypt G Uhpoli, Jb ranee Wound* d GSO 3 
md GSO 2, A 11 Q India, 1916 1928 
Semtiry, Indian Sandhurst Committee 
1925 26, Asst Secretary \rmy Depirtment 
1 928 33 Deputy Secretary, 3 9 54 Member 
I c gislative Assembly 1934 Address Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla C/o 
i loyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, I ondon 

i YJ E, Thomas MoElderry, B E , A R C Sc I 
C I E (1928), I S E, ( hit f 
Engineer, Eastern Canils U P b 24 
May 1886 m Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922 Educ St Andrew s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queens College, Belfast and Royal Uni 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, lirst 
Plat e with First Class Honours) Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under Londou 
County Council 1908 09 apptd Asst Engi 
neer in PWD (Irrigation), U P India in 
1909 , employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam ou Ken River 
to C I , in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
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Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks , Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works 1921 29 War service In Wazi 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War Mentioned in Despatches by G O C , 
Bushire Held lorce in 1918 19 (South 
Tersia) Address Irrigation Secretariat 
Lucknow, U P 

MACKENZIE, Arthur Hpndfrson, C S I 
(19 H), MA, B Sc ARC Sc, CIE 
(1928) Pro Vice Chancellor, Osmania Univer 
sity, Hyderabad Deccan b February 9, 1880 
m Zora Gibson Harwood Educ Roval 
Academy Inv< rness, Aberdeen Univ , 
Royal foil of Science, I ondon Principal 
Second iry School, Newton Abbot, 1907 08 , 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 

3 908 09, Principal Government Training 
Colltge Allahabad, 1909 1920 , Chief Inspec 
tor of Vernacular Education United Pro 
Mims 1920 21 Mem hi r of the L( gislative 
( oumil United Provinces, 1922 34 Director 
of Public Distinction, United Piovlnces, 
3921 31 Officiating 1 dinational Comniis 
stone r with the Government of India, 1930 
Address Hyderabad Du can 

MACKITN Thf Hon Mr Justice Atbfrt 
Sort vin Romi r B A Judge, Bombay High 
( ourt b 4 March 3 890 m April 14 1920 
l due \V( stmiTister and Christ Church, 
Oxford Arrived in Tndia 1913 served in 
Bomb ly as Asst folk ctor and Magistrate , 
Asst Judge and Asst Sessions ludge 
1 922 Asst Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923, Offg Judge 
and Sessions ludge 1924 Registrar High 
( ouit, Appellate Side, 1926, Judge and 
Sessions Judge 1929 Judicial Asst and 
Additional Si ssions Tiidge Aden 1929, Offg 
been tury to Govt I egal De partment 1931 
Juelie ial( oimnissione rin the Sratt sof Weste rn 
India 1932 , Offg Judge , High Court Bombay 
1914 ludgi Jligli Court, 1935 Address 
High C ourt Bombay 

MAC MAHON, Major Gfneral Hugh Francis 
Fdward, CB (1931) CBE (1925) MO. 
P S C DA and Q M G Northern Command 
Headquarters Rawalpindi, b 13th Oct 1880 
m Agnes Hearn, older d of A E Gumming, 
Esq , Educ Pockllngton Bedford, R M C 
Sandhurst Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900 joined S & 1 C, 1904 Instructor 
Staff College Quetta, 19L9 23 A A and 
QMG, Wazirlstan District 1923 1927, 
I) D M and Q , A H Q , 1928 , D D S & T 
A H Q , 1929 D8T A H Q 1929 D A 
and QMG Northern Command, 1933, ADC 
to H M the King, 1929 , Col ,1922, Major 
General, 1 930 Served in Wazlristan Campaign, 
1900 02 the Great War 1914 1918 , despat 
ehes 5 times, M C and Bt of 1 1 Colonel , 
Kurdistan 1919, Wazlristan, 1923-24, 
Despatches, CBE Address Rawalpindi 

MACMULLFN, General Sir Cybij Norman, 
KCB CMG CIE,DSO,GCB General 
Officer Commanding Eastern Command, 1931 
b 1877 8erved N W Frontier 1897 98 (medal 
and clasp) , Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
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(medal), European War, 1914 19 (despatches, 
CMG, DSO, Brevet Lt Col, Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank of India Ltd , Tata Iron and Steel Co , 
and several other joint stock companies 
Minister, Bombay Government 1921 23 
de Guerre) , Afghan War 1919 Army 
Headquarters, India 1924 27 G O C 
Rawalpindi District 1927 1932 Address 
Lloyds Emk, Ltd , 6, Pall Mall, London S W 1 

MACONACHIE, Sir Richard Rov, KBE, 
CIE,BA,ICS (on have preparatory to 
retireiiunt) b 3 September 1885 Educ 
Tonbridge and Univ College, Oxford , arrived 
in India Nov 1909 and served in the Punjab 
asasstt commr asst commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914 personal assistant to Chief Commander 
N W I Province, May 1914 assistant 
commissioner, Bannu, February 1915 , ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916, Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917 , on military 
service from October 1917 to October 1919 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor General 
in Rajputana, November 1919 Offg Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, foreign 
and Political Department, November 1921 , 
Counsellor, H M s Legation at Kabul, Febru 
ary 1922 Offg Deputy Secretary to Govern 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart 
ment, December 1925 , C I E (1926) , Deputy 
Commissioner, Hazara, April 1926 on special 
duty in Poreign and Political Department, 
1927 , Political Agent, Kurram, 1928 , H M s 
Minister at Kabul from March 1910 — March 
19 55 KBE (1931) Addrexs C/oTloyds 

Bank Ltd 6 Pill Mill, London SW1 

MACPHERSON, The Hon Sir (Thomas) 
Stewart, M A (Edin ) , CIE (1922), Kt 
(1933) , Barrister at Law , Ex Judge, High 
Court, Patna b 21 Aug 1876 m Helen 
Cameron, M A , eldest d of the Rev A B 
Cameron, I) D Edinburgh 5s 2d Fduc George 
Watson s College Edinburgh Edinburgh 

University and Trinity College, Oxford 
Entered Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 
and served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912, 
Dist Magte and Collr Settlement Officer 
District and Sessions Judge , Superintendent 
and Remembrancer of I egal Affairs, Secretary 
to the Legislative Council Registrar, Patna 
High Court and Judge, Patna High Court 
Vice Chancellor, Patna University 1930 33 
Publications Ranchi District Gazetteer 
jointly , Settlement Report of Porahat 
Address C/o High Commission* r s office 
London 

MAOTAGGART, Colonel Charles, C S T , 
1919 CIE, Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals, UP b 1861 Educ Camp 
belltown Gram Sch Glasgow Univ , Ent 
IMS, 1886 Insp Gen of Prisons, 1902 , 
Mem .Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1007 08 Mem of U P Leg Council, 1909 
Address Lucknow 

M0KEN7IE The Rev Iohn M A (Aberdeen ), 
1904 D D (Aberdeen), 1934 Senior Cunnin 
gham Fellow, New College, Edinburgh, 
1908, Principal, Wilson College, b 13 
June 1883 m Agnes Ferguson Dinnes 
Educ Aberdeen University, New College 
Edinburgh , Tubingen University Ordained 


1908, Appointed Professor in Wilson College 
1908, Appointed Principal 1921, Fellow of 
the University of Bombay, President 
Bombay Christian Council 1924 26 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society 
1927 29 Vice Chancellor, Bombay Univer 
sity, 1931 33 Publications Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ Press) Edited Worship Wit 
ness and Work by R S Simpson, D D (James 
Clarke) , Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan) Address Wilson College House 
Bombay 

McNAlR, George Douglas Thf ITon Mr 
J ufcTHR, B A (Oxon) , M B E, (Mil ) Judge 
Calcutta High Court b 30 April 1887 m 
Primiose, younger a of the late Douglas 
Garth and Mrs Garth bdic tharter Hous< 
and New College Oxfoul Calltd to the Bai 
1911 , practised in Cult ntta from 1912 Joined 
I A RO , seived in Mesopotamia 1916 19 
practised at Privy Council Bar 1920 193 5 
4 ddress High Couit, Calcutta 

MADAN, Janardan Aimaram, BA, CIF 
T( S Commissioner Soul In in Division 
Bombi\ Pnesidency Sine* Mi\ 19 51) 
b 12 February 1885 m Champubai d 
of late H P Pitale, J P Edut Bombay 
Oxfoid and Cambridge Assistant Collector 

1909 and Asst Settlement Officer, Collcctoi 
jnd Registrar, Co operative Societies, Bombav 
1920, Joint Secretary, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1926 28, Chairman, Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay 1929 , Direct* >i 
of labour Intelligence and Commissioner 
Workmen s Compensation, Bombay, 1930 
S**r*tarv to Govunnunt R*\*nu* Dept 
1914 Address Hulme Paik Belgium 

MADGAVKAR, Sir Govind Dinanath, Kt 
BA I C S , b 21 May 1871 m Miss Bbadrabai 
Pandit Educ St Xavier s High School St 
Xavier s College, Elphlnstone College, and 
Balliol Passed the ICS in 1892 , served in 
Burma for 3 years , became Dist and Sessions 
Judge in 1905 Additional Judicial Commis 
sioner (Karachi), 1920 Judge, High Court 

' 1925 51 Add res 8 118, Ivoregaon Paik 

Poona 

MADHAVLAL, SIR CHINUBHAI, Bt, see 
Banchhcdlal 

MADHO RAM DIWAN BAHADUR DEWAA 
Vicc-Presid* nt Coimiil of Administration 
Chambft State Chamlia State subject, dest * n 
dant of the well known 
Choudhri familv of Jammu 
and Kashmir Born April 
(1883) hirst Matiiculate 
and First Undergraduate of 
the Cliamba State Joined 
service in the S t a t o 
Education Department 
in (1902) Transferred to 
the State Secretariat in 

1910 as Personal 
Assistant was trained 
in administrative and 
executive work personally by His Dtc 
Highness Raja Sir Bhuri Singh Train* <1 
in Settlement, Revenue and Judicial Work 
in the Punjab Private Secretary (191 c >) 
Chief Secretary, (1922) , Vice-Presid* id 

1 Council of Administration, December, 19 5 > 
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Rai Sahib (1923), Rai Bahadur (1925) 
Diwan Bahadur (1934) Granted three hundrt d 
acres of land in perpetuity in appreciation of 
loyal and meritorious services in April 1934 
at the time when the Hon the A G G , Punjab 
States gave the medal and sanad of Dlwiti 
Bahadur A keen sportsman taking veiv ( 
good interest in indoor and out door games 
including shooting Scout Commissioner 
of the State Address Cham bn, (Fia 
Dalhousie, Punjab) 

MADRAS BiSHor of since 1923, Rt ltc\ 
Edward Harry Manisfield Waller, M A 
(Cantab ) D D honoris causa Irimty CoIJtgt, 
loronto 1)D Western University of Can id i 
b 8 Dec 1871 ,Educ Highgatc School, Corpus 
Christi (ollcgt (am Ordiimd d 1894 
p 1895 Lon , Piinupal St Paul s Divinity 
Sell , Allahabad 1901 PrimJjwil lay Nara 
yans High School, Benares, 1907 Ag St c\ 

( M S , IT P , 1908 09 Sc C retail 1909 191 1 
Sec CMS Indian Group 1911, Canon of 
luck now, 1910 15 Bishop of Jmmvilly 
1915 22 Publications 1U vilition m 
bishops Commentaries for India and llu 
Divinity of Tesus Chiist, I lanslited to Madns 
1 Tan 1921 Address I he Diocesan Office, 
Cathedral, P O Madras 

MAHABOOB A LI KHAN, Mahomed Akbar 
khan, MIC, Iirst Class Sardar (1921) 

( otton Commission Agent, Hubli b 1878 
hdne at Hubli Started business in cotton 
in 1890, extended same from time to time 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there , also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
ind neighbourhood, is President Hubli 
Anjuman i Islam, working for the educa 
tional social and material uplift of M iho 
medans was Vice President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elected 
the President of that Municipality in 1931 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality in 1932 for another trienniuni 
Was again cl< ctcd President of the Hubli 
Municipality for another tricnnium in Septr 
1935 Recipient of H M the Kings Silver 
Jubilee Medal Publications Kanaresc 
translation of Mr G F Keating* s Rural 
Economy m the Bombay Deccan, ' Kanarese 
translation of “ Britain in India, Have wc 
Benefited V’ Address Opposite Native General 
Library, Hubli, D’st Dharwar 

M AHAJANI Ganesh Sakharam, MA (Can 
tab) , Ph D (Cantab ), B A (Bom ) Smith s 
Piizeman (1920) , Principal and Professor 
cf Mathematics, lergusson College, Poona 
o 27 Nov 1898 m Indumati Paranjpye, 
d of Mr H P Paranjpye and niece of Dr 
R P Paranjpye Educ High School, 
Satara, Fergusson College, Poona, St John s 
(ollege, Cambridge Mist in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B A 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh lellow 
wept to England as Government 0 f i D( jia 


Scholar , returned to India in 1927 , appointed 
Principal, Fergusson College, 1929 , obtained 
Kings Commission UTt Lieut Passed 
promotion Examination to Captain , 1935 
«lected Dean of the I amity of Schnce, 
Bombay University 1936 Publications 
lassons m Elementary Analysis for 
Honours Courses of Indian Univt rsities and 
some mathematical publications especially 
contribution to 1 heorv of lerromagnetic 
Crystals (published in the I ransaetions of the 
Royal Sodfty London ) Address lergusson 
College Poona, 4 

MARALANOBIS, 8C,BSc ( Edin ), F R S E , 
I E 8 , (retired) Prof of Physiology, Carmi 
chael Medical College Calcutta, Presidency 
(oil, Calcutta 1900-27 It How, and 
Professor (ahutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Cah utta University b ( ahutta 1867, m 1902 
fourth d of Kesliub Chinnier Sen and BiBtcr 
of H II the Maharnni of Cooih Behar 
Fduc Id til burgh Univ Publications 

Muscle I at in Salmon Life History of 
Salmon , New form of Myograph Teachers 
Manual I ext Book of Science Address 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta 

MAHARAJ Naharsinhji of Chhota Udbpor 
(aitainM r A s Commandant Chhota 
Udhuk >okoih Brother of His Highness 
the Mahiraja Sahcb of 
( hhota. Udepur b 1 3th 
Mirth 1909 fduc at 
Boy s High School Paneh 
gam uni St X ivicr High 
School Bombay and later 
R ijkumar Cedlegc Raj 
kot , u is attached as 2/Lt 
to 5th Battalion J2 
I rout ic r lorce Regt (Q 
V O ( orps of Guides 
1929 30) Vice President 
shree late hsinhji Cvm 
klima, (hhota Udepur Address Nahar 
\ ill i , ( hhoti Udc pur 

MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN WAHUD-UD Daula 
Azodul-Mulk, Nawab Mirza Khan 
Bahadur, C1E, b 1834 Educ India, 
Arabia Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, arid 

Europe , visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani, 
Address Tirminigaz, Lucknow 

MAHMOOD SCRAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M L C , Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S K Dist Educational 
Uoimoil b 7 March 1870 m 1898 to 
Mrs Maryam Schamnad Educ St 

Aloysius College and Govt College, Mangalore 
and Christian College, Madras Served on the 
South Kanara Dist Board for a bout 20 years , 
Hon Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913 Pio- 
neer of Moplah education In 8 Canara Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922 Sleeted 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council, 
Madras, Government awarded a Coronation 
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Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest in Moplah education , Presided at the 
3rd Annual Confce of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangham in 1925 Leader of the Govt 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu 
cational Confce S Kanara in 1926 Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod Vice President, Madras Presidency 
Moslem league. Member, Staff Selection 
Board Madras 1928 Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1930 President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod Author The Mopl lh 
Willsh Act, 1928 (Madras) Address Sea 
View, Kasaragod, S Kanara 

MAHMIJDABAD (Oudh) Baja Mhhmmad 
Amir Aiimfd Khan, Khan Bahadur Ba]a of 
b 5th November 1914 m in 1927 to the Rani 
Saheba of Bilehra Succession 23rd Mav 
1931 Fduc In La Martinicr College, luck 
now and under Furopean and Indian private 
tutors The Baja Saheb is highly cultured 
and ver\ broad minded He has extensively 
travelled in Europe and the Near Last Deeply 
interested in Reforms and Politics Address 
Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh I ucknow 
Galloway House, Nami Tal , Mahrnudabad 
(Oudh) 

M AHOMEDALI, Khan Bahadur, Nawab 8yfd 
ISO Ent Govt Service, 1873 , Insp -Gen 
of Registration, Bengal, retired, 1913 , a dis 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist, wrote 
The Nawabl-Darbar, and Adventures of Not o 
riouB Detective in English Address 4 
Ballygunge Calcutta 

MAHON, Oolonfl Alfrip ERNr^T, DSO 
(1918), Indian Army (retired) on st itf of 
UrusvaD Himiliynn Resiarih Institute since 
1930 b 1878 , s of II H Downe s Mihon of 
Cavetown Co Roscommon m I ranees 
Ami lia, d of Bcv Bobcrt Harloe Iltming 
Educ privateh 1 lent 5th Bn Connaught 
Bangers, J899 1 lent 87tli Bo> ll Irish 

IiiRiliers, 1900, I lent 4th Punjab Infantry, 

1903 transferred to 55th CCokes) Biflo 

1904 Second in Command 59th Roval 
Scinde Rifles, 1922 Commandant 1st Bn 
frontier Forces Regt (P W O Sikhs) 1923 
27, served South African War, (Queens 
Medal with four clasps), European Wai 
Operations in France and Belgium, 1914 15 
wounded at 2nd Battle of Yprcs (despatches) 
Mohmand Blockade and Waziristan Expedi 
tion, 1917, German East Africa, 1917 18 
(despatches, DSO) Waziristan Iicld Foice 
1919 20 , Commanded 109th Infantry (des 
patches, brevet of It Col), ltazinak In Id 
Force, 1923, Coloni 1 1924 Tubilee Mcilil 
1935 retired 1928 Publications Numerous 
articles and short stories in various pa pi rs 
and magazines in England anil India under 
non de plume Mca Addriss Manali, Kulu 
Punjab 

3IAJITHIA, The Hon Sardar Bahadur Sir 
8UNDAR SINGH, Kt (1926) C I E (1920) Ex 
Revenue Member Government of Punjab , 
b 17th Feb 1872 , m grand-daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar bingh, KCIE, Chief of 


Bahadur (Patiala State) Educ Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore 
Worked as Hon Secretary of the Khalsa Coll 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon Secretary 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Tubilee Medal 1935 Address 
“ Majlthia House, ' Albert Road Amritsar 
(Punjab) 

MA1UMDAR Dwija Das, MSc, Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Oflfg Deputy Controller of Stationery ami 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Oflg Managir 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930 b 
2nd leb 1890 m Abhamayee, d of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal 
pur Educ Krishnagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 , Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt to the Officer in Charge Bengil 
Traverse Party, 1917 , Asstt Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps Govt of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon Secretary, Ben 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926 
Address 20/2 B, Ray Street Elgin Road 
Calcutta 

MAJ IJMDAR C B Com (Bom) Co rt 
A IB (London) Manager Hindusthan ( o 
operative Insurance Society Ltd at Bombay 
Born 3rd leb 1902 Late 
Agent of the ( entral Bank 
of India 1 1 1 , Lindsiv 
Street Branih Calcutta, 
w is a promim nt member of 
the C ommittce of the Bi n 
gal Nntioml ( hnmber of 
(ommeice Cilcutti, for 
over two years at present a 
proimni nt me mix r of the 
Committees of the Indnn 
Me i chants Chamber 

Bombiy Bombiy Shari 
holders Association anil a member of com 
rnittei s of sevtril othi r Associations t 
verv able writi r on Banking, Iininn 
ind Insurance in important Journals uni 
Niwspipcrs, t very popular figure » 
Commercial and Industrial Cirilcs of 
Bou ba> w is Tomt Secretary Exhibition 
( ommittce Indian National Congress held •! 
Bomb iv 1934 Director in Charge, Undid 
Press of Jndu I til (News Agent \) 
Address Hindusthan Co operative Insurant 
Society Ltd , Hornby Road, Fort, Bomb i \ 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, M I ' 

J ditorof Abhyudava Educ at ^llahabnd 
Publications Sansar Sankat, Sohaghnt 
Manoramas Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and Baby Caro and many others in Hindi 
Member, All India Congress Committee 
Prcsidi nt, District and Via- President Thru 
Congress Committee, Allahabad T\m ( * 
elected to the Legislative Assembly 1 ' 
General Seen tary of the Independent ConM< s 
Party and All India Hindi Sahitya Sammul m 
Address Abhyudaya, Allahabad 

MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, b AID 
habad, 25 Dec 1861 m 1884 , four sons aim 
three daughters Educ Sanskrit at tw 
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Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt 
High School, Muir Central Coll , Allahabad , 
B A (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885 87 , 
edited the Indian Union, 1885 1887 , the 
Hindustan, 1887 1889 The Abhyudaya, 
1907 1909 , LL B , Allahabad University, 
1892 , Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892, Member, Prov Leg Council, 1902 12, 
President ol Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 Member, Imp Leg Council, 1910 
1919 , Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18, President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag , 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association, 
Vice-Chancellor. Benares Hindu Univcreitv 
since 1919 President, Hindu Mahasabh >, 192 i 
24 President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924 
Resigned 1930 Address Benares Hindu 
University 

MALER KOTLA, Hon Khan, Sir Zttlfigar 
Ali Khan , K C S I , C S I estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State , Ch Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911 Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925 , at pre 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims 
Publications has written many books includ 
ing Lives of * Maharaja Ranjlt Singh and 
Sher Shah, Emperor of India also ‘ The 
Poetry of Iqbal b 1875 , Educ Chiefs 
toll, Lahore, Cambridge, Pans Address 
Lahore 

MALTK, Sir Firozkhan Noon M A (Oxon ) 
High Commissioner for India b 7 May 
1893 Educ Chiefs College Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford Bar at liw, Inner 
Temple, London Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921 Appointed 
Minister for Local Self Government Tanuary 
1927 and Education Minister 1930 19 16 
Address India House Aldwyth, I ondon 
\V (' 2 


feasor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909 1 912, Advocate, High Court, Lahore 
Tdlow and 8} ndic Punjab Uniursit} Mem 
her, Ltgislati\( Council, Punjab Publico, 
twn ? ArthUs on economic subjects 
Address Fane Hoad Lahore 

MANSHARDT, Clifford, Ph B , A M 
(Chicago) 1921 I> B, 1922 PhD (Chicago) 
1924, DD (Chicago Theologiuil Seminar}) 
1932 Blatchford bdlow, thicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922 24 Director, The Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House and Director, The 
Sir Dorabji lata Graduate School of Social 
Work b 6 March 1897 m 16 Mav 1925 
Agnes Hd< ne, Llovd, Educ Bradley Polytech 
nic Institute The University of Chicago the 
Chic igo [heological Seminar} Union 1 heo 
logical Seminarv (New York), Taidiers 
College, Columbia University Served with 
American Expeditionary lorcos during the 
the World War 1924 25 Editor, Religious 
Education USA 1925 Designated to Nag 
pada Neighbourhood House Bombay, 
Hon Secretary District Benevolent Society 
of Bombay Hon Treasurer, Bombay 
Mof U88i 1 Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public 
Health ( ouneil Executi\o Committee, 
Bombay Presidency Infant Welfare Society 
Managing Committee, The Health Visitors 
Institute Advisor, The Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust 1932 Visiting Professor in the Uni 
versity of Chicago , 1932 Alden I uthil Foun 
dation Lecturer in the C hieago I h< ologieal 
►Seminary Publications The Social Settle 
ment as an Educational I actor in India 
(Association Press Cahutta) Christianity 
in a Changing fndia (Y M (’ A Publishing 
House Calcutta ) The Hindu Muslim Prob 
lem in India (Gtorge Alh n and Unwin) 
Mitor Bombay today and I o morrow , 
Bombay looks Ahead The Bombay Muniei 
pallty at Work and Numerous articles in 
professional journals Address Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, IRcuIla 


A1ALLIK, Devendra Nath, BA (Cantab), 
be D (Dub ), FUSE, IES (Itetd ) , 
Principal, Carmichael f ollege Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926 b Bengal 180b 

I due St Xavier s Coll , Calcutta , Univer 
sity Coll , London , Peterhouse Cambridge 
Publications Numerous works or) Matbema 
tics and Physics' Address Rangpur, Bengal 

MANIPUR, H H Maharaja Sir cm ra 
Chand Singh, KCSI CBE b 1885, 
ro March 17, 1905 Educ Mayo College, 
Ajmer s 1891 State has area of 8,456 sq 
miles, and a population of 445,606 Salute 

II guns Address Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam 

MANOHAR LAL, MA (Punjab) BA (Double 
First Class Honours) Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar at- Law Minister of 
Education Punjab Government, 1927 1930 b 
31 Dec 1879 JB due Punjab University, and 
St Johns College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St John s Cambridge, Brother 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in Inter 
national Law, 1904-1905 , Principal, Randhlr 
College, Kapurthala, 1906 1909 , Mint© Pro 


MANSINGH, Sardar, BA, LL B , Pn sid< nt 
Sikh Gurdwiras Tudidal Commission and 
M< mber, Sikh GurdwaruH lribunal Lahore 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore Vice President, 
I he Chief Khalsa Diwan (1921 1925) , b 1887 
l due Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry is a lawyer 
of 25 years standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shlromanl Gurdwara Pra 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926 1929) 
edited Khalsa Young Men s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921 23) Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
Held in 1926 Offg Judge, High Court, 
Patiala 1930 May 1932 Publications Tran 
slated Kalidasas viknmorvasi from Sans 
krit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts Address 41, Itroze 
pon Road, Lahore 


MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Hubert, Kt , or 
1915, CIE, 1910 , Litt D , Ph D , F S A 
Hon A R I B A Commander of the Order of 
Leopold Vice President of the India 
Society , Director General of Archaeology In 
India from 1902 to 1931 , now officer on Special 
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Duty, b Chester, 19th March 1876, m 
1902 Florence, y d of Sir Henry Longnurst 
C Y O Educ Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student Address Simla 

MASANI, Rustom Pestonji, M A ,J P Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co , 
Ltd b 23 Sept 1876 m 9 Deer 1902, Manijeh 
P Wadia, Educ New H S and Elphinstono 
Coll , Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 , Jt Proprietor and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) Editor of English columns of Kaiser 1 
Hind (1891 1900) , Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901 02) , Fellow, Syndic, and Chairman of 
the Commerce Board of Studies of the Bombay 
University and tellow of the Institute of 
Bankers Trustee, N M Wadia Charities , 
President Anthropological Society, Bombay , 
Vice President Bombay Vigilance Assooia 
tion and Bombay Prtay Adult Education 
Association, Jt Hon Sccry and Trustee, 
Society for the Protection of Children in W 
India , also of the K It Kama Memoria 
Institute and the Parsi Girls Schools Associa 
tion , Secretary, Bombay Food Prices Com 
mlttee (1914 17) Munieipal Secretary 1907 
1919 Dy Municipal Commissioner (1919 
26) Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay 1922 Manager Central Bank of 
India Ltd , 1926 1928 Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
1929 30 Tomfc Secretary Indian ( entral 
Banking Enquiry Committee 1930 31 Diree t 
or of tht Central Board and Vice President 
and Member of the local Board of the 
Reserve Bank of India Director, Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Co 
Publications English, Child Protection, 
Folklore of Wells The Law and Procedure 
of the Municipal Corporation Bombay 
The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi 
Allegory , Evolution of Local Self Govt in 
Bombay * Zoroastrianism , The Religion 
of the Good Life , Court Poets of Persia and 
India Gujarati Dolanta Upayon (Use of 
Wealth) , Gharni tat ha nishalhi Kelavni (Home 
and School education), Tansukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssimano 
Hobshi , Bodhlu , Chandra Chal Address 
Versova (via Andheri Station) 

MABOOD, SirSykd Ross, nawab masood Jung 
Bahadur, Kt (1933) Member Executive 
Council Bhopal State, b 1889 Educ MAO 
College, Aligarh, and New College, Oxford 
Bai at- Law , Imperial Education Service , 
Head master, Patna School, 1913 Senior 
Prof of History, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, 
1916 Formerly Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta, Fellow of the Madras University , 
Member, Council of the Osman 1 a University , 
Member, Court of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh President, All India Muslim Lduca 
tional Conference 1930 President, All 
India Educational Conference, 1933 Publica 
tions Japan and its Educational System 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan 1916 1928 Vice Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University, 1929 34 Address Bhopal, 
Central India 

MASTER, Alfred, B A (Oxon ), C I E (1931) 
ICS, formerly Collector of Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban District (On leave) b 


12th Feb 1883 m Dorthy Amy Thorne 
Educ Epsom Coll , Braseuouse Coll , Oxford 
Asstt Collr , 1906 , Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917, Major IARO, 1918 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, General 
Department, 1926 Collector, 1926, President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee 
1930 Publications Articles in Numismatic 
Supplement of Bengal, R A S on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
BRAS on Gujarati Phonetics , articles in 
Local Self Government Journal on Local 
Administration 

MATHER, RIOHARD, B Met , MIE (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co b 19 Sept 1886 Educ Royal Gram 
mar School, Sheffield, Unlv of Sheffield 
Mappin Medallist 1906 , Metallurgist Ormsby 
iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907 1911, 
Dy Dir , Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911 1919 and 1926 Member 
of Govt Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry 1919 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt of IndU, 
1920 26 Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923 24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute InBt of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute Pub 
lication Papers for technical societies 
Address Bombay 

MATTHAI, John, B A , B L (Madras), B Litt 
(Oxon ) , D Sc (London) , CIE , Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, b 10 Jan 1886 m Achamma 
John 1921 Educ Madras Christian College 
London School of Economics , Balliol College 
Oxford High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910 14 
Officer on special duty, Co operative Depart 
ment, Madras, 1918 20 , Professor of Econo 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920 25 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922 26 , Member, Madras Legisla 
tive Council, 1922 26 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925 31 President, Tariff 
Board, 1931 Director General oi Comimr 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935 Publi 
cations Village Government in British India 
Agricultural Co operation in India , Excise 
and Liquor Control Address Commeiu 
Dept , New Delhi and Simla 

MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab Maula Bakhsh 
Khan Bahadur, CIE, of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b 7 May 1862 m 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirra Abbas Khan, C M G , 
CIE, British Agent, Khurasan, Persia 
Two s five d Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept and liaving volunteered for service 
as i ield Postmaster proceeded to Itandah ir 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Offitf 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 , joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept , Simla 
1882 Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept , 1887, on special duty 
North Eastern Persia, 1887 1888 , Attache 
Hashtadan Perso Afghan Boundary Comnm 
sion, 1888-89 , Attache to Agent to Governor 
General and H B Ms Consul Gencrd 
Meshed, 1890 Asst Agent, Govr Gcni , 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894, British Vhe 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896 os, 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistau 
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and Baluchistan, 1898 , on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter Master 
General g Dept , Simla, for revising Ga 
zetteer of Persia, 1898 1899 , Asst 
Dlst Supdt of Police in charge Nushki 
District Baluchistan, 1900, Extra Asstt 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 Personal Assistant to Chief Com 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901 2 , Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902 4, Orien 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904 05, 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept Govern 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H M Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H M s Indian tour 
1906 7 , Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Indo 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi 

1919 Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919 22 Member, Jammu and Kashmli 
State Council, 1922 23 , Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925 28 Address 
Woodlands, Simla, E Iram, Srinagar 
Kashmir Ufa ta bud, I ynllpur Dint , Cosmo 
poht in ( lub, Lahore 

MATING RUN BA B ir at T aw and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council b 27 August 
1891 m Ma Aye Educ Government 

High School, Bassein, Burma Ihe Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray s Inn , London, 
Assistant Registrar thief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918 1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar 
Address Danubyu, Burma 

MAUNG TOK KYI, BA b 1884 Educ 
Rangoon College Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 , 
resigned Govt service and joined editorial 
staff of The bun in 1920 , became Managing 
Director, 1921 , elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Rangoon 1922 < lected Member, 

I eg Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924 Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925 
Re elected Membcr,Legislative Assembly, 1926 
bounded * The Kesara a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929 Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd , Rangoon, held from 

1920 to 1929 with a short break Resigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930 Address 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein 

MAWNG, Sir Sao, K C I E , K S M , Sawbwa 
op Yawnghwe, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs Address Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma 

Maxwell, Reginald Maitland, C8I 
(1933), M A (Oxon), CIE (1923), ICS 
< ommissioner of Excise (1935) b 24 Aug 
1882 m Mary I yle d of the Rev Henry 
Haigh, D D Educ Marlborough and Corpus 
Oiristi ( ollege, Oxford Entered the ICS 
1906 , Collector of Salt Revenue, 1916 , Dy 
T ommissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917 1919 , 
aited as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920 21 , Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921 23 , Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1924, acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart 
ment, 1928 , Speoial duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry , 


1928 1929 , Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Homo Department 1931 1935 
Address Secretariat, Bombay 

Ml ETC Dr David Burnftt, M A , D Sc 
OBI (1924), CIE (1933) Indian Trade 
(ommissioner, i ondon b 10 March 1885 
tn Gcmmtll, Rctta Young Educ Glasgow 
University Indian Educational Service 
(1911) Director of Industries, Bengal 
1920 Director Gcnoral, Commercial Intel 
ligeme and Statistics, 1920 Address 
1 ondon 

MEHRBAN Nowsherwan Aspanbiar, B A , 
Bellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
Government of Bombay b 2nd June 
1890 m Terbanoo d of Dr Hormusjee 
D Pesikaka Educ Boys High School 
Allahabad St Xavier s High School, Bombay 
and Elphin8tone College Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar Elphinstono College Secretary to 
Sir Dora b Tata, 1912 Secretary R G Baldock 
Ltd, 1917, Sery , Indian Traders Pty 
Ltd, 1919, Seey , Messrs Australian & 
Eastern Co , Pty , Ltd , 1921 , appointed 
Investigator, Labour Offlte Government of 
Bombay, 1923, and Asst Registrar of Trade 
Unions Bombay Presidency 1 927 , Officiated 
as Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay 
Presidency in April May 1930 Secretary, 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Committee) from October 1928 to April 1929 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 15th 
Session International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1981 On deputation to the British 
Ministry of Labour and the International 
L ibour Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1931 Address Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill Bandra 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dada 
bhoy, Kt Address Nagpur 

MTHTA, Chunitat B Minhant b 1888, 
Educ at Bombay in to Japibai, Justin 
of the Piaci for tin ( ity of Bombay (1929) , 
Sheriff of Boml>a> for the year 1935 16 
Pre side nt Bombay Shroffs (Indigenous 
Bankers) Asso< iutlou Dinctor — Ale o< k 
Ashdown A (o Limited Bombay Bullion 
Exchange limitul Bombay 1 il kies, Limited 
list India Cotton Association, Limited, 
Scindia Steam Navigation Co Ltd , 
Narottam, Limited Narottam <fc Pereira 
limited Minaging Director — Chunilul 
M( hta <fc Co , limited Member — Governing 
Body linpe rial ( oune il of Agricultural 
Research l xceutivc Committe e Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry Indian ( e ntral C otton ‘Committee 
Managing ( ommittee Indian Mcrehants 
Chamber Bombay, Managing Committee 
Rainwuli Iree lye Hospital, General 
Committee, Red ( r-oss Society (Bomba> 
Presidency Branch) Anti Tubtre ulosls Com 
mittee Kditor — The 1 inane ial News 
Bombay Indian Cotton Review and 
( otton Chart (Annual Publications) 
Has travelled iound the world in 1927 and 
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again to Europe and Ameiica in 1930 
Address Residence — 52, Ridge Road, 
Mala bar Hill Bomb iy , Office — 5J, Marwari 
Bazar, Bombay 

MFHTA SIR f nnviLAl Vitbhi CAM)A«, Kt , 
K C S I (1928), M A , LL B Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co , Ltd , 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com 
missioner b 12 Jan 1881 m to 
Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala Educ 
St Xavier s College, Bombay , Captain 
Hindu XI , elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 , Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 , President of the Corpora 
tion, 1916 Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916, elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
1918 Elected to the Bombay Port Trust 
1920 Millowner and Chairman, Bomba v 
Provincial Co operative Bank, Ltd , Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co , Ltd 
The New India Assurance Co , I td , The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, ltd 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co , Ltd , The 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1923 28 President, 
Indian Merchants Chamber (1931) Address 
42, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, L M & S , C I 
E (1932), Kaisar i-Hind Gold Medal (1920) 
Donat of St John Silver Medal (1917), Raj 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916) Associate 
Serving Brothers Badge at the hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra 
tions of St John Ambulance Association, 1931 
Presented to H R H the Prince of Wales 
Associate Officer of the Ven Older of St 
John 1934 and Maharaja Gackwad s Diamond 
Jubilee Medal 1936 Retired Sa nitary Com 
missioner, Baroda b 4 Febiuary 1864 m 
to a cousin Educ Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Nuosari Zarthosti Madressa ind the Giant 
Medical College, Bombay Joined Baroda 
Med Service, 1887 did inoculation work with 
Prof Haffkine , gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission, 
did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb 
Has popularised St John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work all over Gujarat, Sind 
Katliiawad, Central India, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, N W P Province, Rajputana, 
Khandcsh, Deccan Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1,000 lectures, earned 
for the Association Rs 10,000 and for tht 
Red Cross over Rs 1 31,300 by enrolling 3,400 
Members, and published 50 books on 
Ambulance Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery 
Red Cross, etc Baroda Red Cross Branch 
delegate to the 15th International Red Cross 
Conference held at Tokyo in October 1933 
Contributed Its 20,000 for erection of Tarsi 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay Address Lunsikooi, Navsari 

MEHTA, Fatbh Lal, 8 of late Rai Pannalal, 
C I E Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court) b 1868 Publication 
“ Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest Address Rai 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana 


MEHTA, Sir Hormusji Maneckji Kt (1933) 
Well known ( itizen of Bombay, Banker 
Millowner, lndustri ilist, etc Direr tor, Reserve 
Bank b 1st April 1871, m to Goolbai, d 
of late Mr H R Umrigar 
Educ at Bombay Started 
life as assistant in Bombay 
Mir tin 1888, subsequently 
joined China Mill Ltd , 
and started business on 
his own account in 1896 , 
bought Victoria Mills in 
1904, Jubilee Mills in 
1914, Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916 Gaekwar 
Mills in 1929 Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co 
Ltd , in 1916 and British Tndia General 
Insurance Co , Ltd , in 1919 Established 
Poona Electric Supply Co , I td , in 1916 
Navsari E S Co , Ltd , in 1922, and Nasik 
Deolali E S Co Ltd in 1930, Nadiad E S 
Co Ltd 111 1931 Member of Viceroy s 
Council of iStite 1930 to 1934, served on the 
( ommittce of Bihar and Orissa Separation in 
1931 Represented India on the League of 
N itions 1933 and 1934 , resigned from Council 
of State on appointment to the Central 
Board of Reserve Bank in 1934 , appointed 
Employers Representative on International 
Labour Conference in 1936 Established 
Dry ice C orporationof india Ltd , in Septein 
ber 1936 Address Bella Vista , 

Pedder Road, Bombay 

MEHTA, Girpharial D Rai Sahkb, Manager, 
Ihe Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway b 5th 
September 1897 e at Vi-magar and Ahmed 1 
bad Joined the Postal 
Dept in 1896 and served 
six yt arp Joined the B B 
ACT Railway in 190 1 as 
a Junior Clerk in the Dist 
Iraffic Superintendents 
Office and was soon marked 
out as a man of genious and 
ability chief Distributing 
Officer of Grain Shops 1921 
and specially mentioned in 
despatches, was finally pro 
moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to the Railway Head 
Office in Bombiy iu 1926 where he seivcd till 
1934 llai Sah< b 1930 a great socnl 
worker having initiated Co opeiative Insti 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc for the wel 
fare of the Staff, was actively connected with 
the Bombay Piesidency Babv & Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dist and Div Co 
operative Institutes and mentioned hi Govern 
ment Reports , also connected with man> 
other Institutions in Bomba v, originator of 
the idea of Excursion and Pilgrims SpecnB 
Received Silver Jubilee Medal fiom the Rail 
way Boaid, was appointed to his present post 
in 1935 by H H the Jam Sahel) which h< 
discharges with conspicuous ability and 
distinction Address Jamnagar, Kathiawar 

MEHTA, JAMNADAS M, The Hon ble Mr 
M A , LL B , Bar at Law b 8 August 
1884 m Manibai, d of Ratanji Ladhuji 
Educ Jamnagar, Junagad, Bombav, 
London Member, Bombay Municipal Cor 
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poration Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1928-1930 President, Accounts Staff Union , 
G I P Kly Resident, All India Rail 
waymen s Iteration, Bom Tramwaysmen s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employees Union, 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference 
President, B B & C I Railway Employees 
Union President, Maharashtra Provincial Con 
greBS Committee, 1921 23, President, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1929 1930 , 
President, lhana District Congress Com 
mittee, 1921 1932 , and Member, All India 
Congress Committee, 1921 1931 Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress 192(> Gen Secretary 
Democratic Swaraj Party President, National 
Trades' Union Federation, 1933 35 , Indian 
Workers Delegate to the International Labour 
( onh icncc 1934 Substitute d< 1< gate Govern 
ing Body 1 L 0 Januirv 1935 ( hair man 

Asian A^stinm 1 Co , ltd , Majoi of Bomb iv 
1930 37 Revenue and Finance Minister 
Government of Bombay 1937 Addre ss 
Kidgt Roid Mala bui Hill Bombay 

iMFHTA, Jaysukhlal Krisiinalal, MA, 
Secretary, Indian Merchants Chamber, Bom 
bay b 1884 m to Mrs Kumudagaurl Educ 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El 
phinstone Colleges Appointed Secretary, 
Tndlan Merchants Cliamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con 
trailer from September 1917 to November 1918, 
wa3 nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
Ik toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber Secretary of the Feeler ition of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927 29 
Vice President of the Bombiy Suburban 
District Contrress Committee from 1921 2 r > 
and President of the Bombvy Suburban 
District Congress Committeo from 1925 29 
( hairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee, 1927 1932 Vice President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934 3 r > Address 
Krishna Ivutir Santa Cruz, B B <fc C i 
md Tohangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay 

MfciHTA Dr Jivraj Narayan, L M AS 

(Bom ), M D (Lond ) M R C P (Load ), 
i CP8 (Bom ), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay b 29 Aug 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mohta Educ High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll , Bombay, and London Hospital 
formerly Ag Asst Director, Halo Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 
a »‘<l Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State 
4 ddre88 K E M Hospital, Parel, Bombay 

'JFHrA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, Kr 
(1922) , CSI (1919) M A, TLB, b 22 
B'ly 1868, Ldvc Elphlnstone College, 

, '■ombay m fl rs t Harshad Kumar! and on 
'“T death again Dhanvanta, 4 s and 7 d 

| mfessor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 

I 31 


Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891 99 Prlv» 
Sec to HM Maharaja Gaekwar, 1899 1906 , 
Rev Minister and First Counsellor, 1914 16 
Diwan of Baroda 1016 27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State* 1027-1984, 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 and 
1932, Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 , 
Indian States Dc legato to the Joint Parlia 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933, 
attended the World Hygic no Conference, 1933 
Publications The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India, Principles of Law 
of F video ce (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes) 
Address 15, Harkness Road, Bombay 

MEHTA, Vairunth Lalubhai B A , Manag 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd b 23 Oct 1891 m Mangla d 
of Pratapral Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar 
Educ New High School, Bombay, Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B A Examination Worked with Central 
1' amine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for funine relief work, 1911 
12, Hon Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co operative Bank, Ltd Bombay (1912 
15) as Manager from 1915 1922 and Managing 
Director since 1922 Member, Editorial 
Board Social Service Quarterly Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co operative 
Quarterly, Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay , Member Executive Committeo, 
Bombay Provincial Co operative Institute, 
Bombay , Member Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inquiry (ommittee, 1929 Member, 
Bombay Provincial Board, Harijan Sevak 
Sungb Member Boat el of Mumg< me nfc and 
Trustee All India \illagt industi i< s Assoe iu 
tion Pv blunt ion s r l In ( o ope rative Move 
nient {The Times of India Press) 1915 The 
(ooinrativc Movement in indie (Servants 
of India Society pamphlet in e elaboration 
with Mr \ V e nkat 1 Suhbaiya) (Arya Bhusan 
Press), 1918 Studies in Co operative F inane t 
(Suvintsof India Socic ty pamphlet), 1927 
iddress Murz buna bud, Andhcii(B B A C I 
Railway) 

MK1UHAN1 Framkoz RUHtomji FSAA, 
J P First Asst ( ommissionu of Income lax 
Bombay City b 12 Nov 1888 Educ Bombay 
and London Formerly, Professional Accoun 
tant and Auditor Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll of Commerce and Economics , 
Offg Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ of Bombay 
offhiated is Coiumn-sione r of income Tax, 
Bombiy Piesideney Sind and Aden in 

1912 19 13 1934 and 1910 Publications 

Elements of Bookkeeping , ( ompany 

Secretary and Aeeountant Income Tax 
in relation to Accounts Indian Income- 
Tax Simplified, Book Keeping Self 

Taught 'etc Address 2 7 B, Arthur Bunder 
Road C olnba Bomba > 5 

METCAIFE Sir HERBERT AUltREY FRANCIS 
B A (Oxon ), K ( 1 E (1936), CSI (1933), 
C IE, (1929), MVO (1922), Indian Civil 
Service (Political Dcpa r tincnt) b 27th 8ept 
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1883 m Elinor Joyce Potter Educ Charter 
house and Chmt Church, Oxford Served In 
Punjab, 1008 1913 , Entered Political Depart 
ment, 1033 Asst Private Sec retarv to Viceroy, 
1914 1917 , served in N \V V V 1017 1025 , 
Counselloi relation, Kabul, 1925 1926 
served in N W F P , 1926 1010 , Deputy 

Secretary to Government ol India, 1930 1932 , 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May 1932 Addrtss c/o I< oieign and Political 
Department New Delhi 

MIAN, A.BDTTL RASHID TlIF HON Mil TUBTICL 
BA (Punjab), MA (C intab) lemporary 
Judge, High Court, Lahore b 20th Tunc 1889 
m d of Nan ab Maul i Bikhsh, C I I l due , 
Central Model School and luirnmn Christian 
College, 1 ihorc, and at Christ s C oJIem 
Cambridge Practised at Lihore, 1913 1931 
appointed Asst Legal Remembrancer, 1925, 
officiated as Govt Advocate Punjab in 1927, 
1929 and 1930 Address lb, Masson Road, 
Lahore 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt , KC, ex Ch 
Justice of Patna High Court b Dec 
1867 Educ Durham fech and T Unity Coll , 
Oxford Bar, Inner Temple, 1891 Address 
High Court, Patna 

MILLER, SIR LESLIE, KT (1914), CBF 
(1919) Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914 22 
b 28th June 18b2 m Margaret Lowry, 
O B E Educ Charterhouse, and I rmity 
College, Dublin Entered ICS, 1881 Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906 14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilglri Hills 

MIRZA M ISMAIL, Amin hi Muir Sir 
KCIE (1036), Rl (1910) ( II (1924) 
O B L (1923), Dewan of Mysore b 

1883 m 7ebinda Begum of bhirazee 
family Educ The Royal School at 

Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B A , Superintendent of Polic< , 1905 , 

Asstt Secretary to H II the Maharaja, 1908 , 
Huzur Sccrctaiy to II H the Maharaji, 1914 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja 
1922, Dewan of Mysore 1926 Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as i 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1 931 as a delegate of Mysoro, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (ltajputani) Member of the ton 
sultative Committee Delegate to the 1 hird 
Indian Round Table Conference 3 932 and the 
loint Select Committee, 1931 Address 
Carlton House, Bangalore 

MISRA, Pandit Ha rear an Nath B A ILL 
(Cantab), ML A (1024), Bar it Law (Inner 
Temple) b 16th luly 1890 m Shitmati 
Bhagwan Devi of Cawrpore Dist Lduc 
Muir Central College, Allihabid and Gonvilk 
and Cams College, Cambridge, (1911 192 j ) 
Joined Non Co-operation Move rn< "t in 1920 
Member of the All Indi i ( ongress t omimttee 
Senior Vice Chairman of Municipal Board 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar A^socia 
tion , Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh , Member of the Liu know 
University Court, Chairman District Board 
Lucknow Publications Asstt hditor of 
Oudh Law Journil Lucknow from 1916 
1920 Address 6, Null Road, Lucknow 


MISRA Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Shyam Behari M A , ex member Council 
of Sfatt , Adviser In Chief Orcha State 
likamgarh, Cl Member of tho Allahabad 
University Court and Academic Council of the 
( ommittec ot Courses in Hindi ind Faculty 
ot Alt'* and of Lucknow ind Benares Hindu 
University Courts Membera ndVic e President 
Hindustani Academy United Provinces 
ex Pi evident All India Kanyakubja Sahha 
All Indie Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and 
Koshi Nogri Pricharini Sabha President, 
Kiny iknbja Inter ( ollcgc Committee Lurk 
now and of IT P Menc ger s Association of 
Aided High Schools and Inter Colleges 
b 12th August 1871 m 3fiss B D Bajpai 
his two s live d hdm Tubilce High 
School and Canning College, I ucknow Entered 
Executive Branch UP Civil Sc rvice in 1897 
as Deputy Collector was on special duty in 
1903, 1908 1909, 1921 and 1922 in Conner 
tion with consolidation of agricultural holdings 
on the last oc evasion was Deputy Supcrin 
tench nt and Offg Superintendent of Police 
(1906 09) , on deputation as IX win, Chhatar 
pur State Cl (1910 14) Personal Asstt to 
Txcise Commr U P (1917 20) , Dy Commr , 
Gonda (1920 21) for over a year, besides 
having twice olfie nted as Magte and Collr 
of Bulandshahr, Jt Registrar of Co operative 
Societies (1922 24)and Registrar Aug 1924 
to Dcccmbor (1926) Retired as permanent 
Deputy ( omimssioncr, Unao, U P (1928) was 
Dew in, Orchha State from January 1929 to 
April 19 12, when he became Chief Adviser 
to HH the Saw u Mahendra Maharaja 
Publications sc vcral standard works in Hindi 
including the Misra Bandhu Vinoda (a text 
book for BA <1 M A Examinations) and tin 
Hindi Nava Ratna (text book in tho Degree 
of Honours Examinition) Address Goli 
ganj Lucknow 


MUCH El L, Sir David George, B Sc 
(Edin)KClE (1916), C SI (1932), C I E 
(June 1923) V D Indian Civil Service 
Secrctaiy, Industries and Labour 
Department, 1933 b 31st Mar 1879 m Eli/a 
beth Duncan Wharton Educ George Heriot^ 
School Edinburgh Edinburgh University, 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined I C 8 
Oct 1903 Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretar 
and Legal Remembrancer to Government of 
C P and Secretary to C P Legislative 
Council, 1919 Officiated as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, June 1926 Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927 
Offg Secretary legislative Dppt , Govt of 
India, 1931 , Offg Member of viceroy m 
cutivc Council, 1935 Address Delhi and 
bind i 


MITTER, The Hon Sir Brojendra Lad, Et 
(1928) KCSI (1932) , M A , B L , Barrister 
at Law Member, Bengal Executive Council 
1934 Formerly Advocate General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt of India, 19 2y ., r 
Led Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1931 and 1933 
b May 1875 m a daughter of Mr P N Bose, 
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late of the Geological Survey and g d of the 
late It C Dutt, ICS Educ Presidency Col 
Calcutta and Lincoln s Inn Address 5 
Outram Street Calcutta and Darj* cling 

MITTElt I)w\rxanath MA DL Oidnnry 
Fellow of the Univusity of Cileutti Dim 
of the I unity of law (1930 14) Me mbe 1 
Council of State (1024), form* 1 Iv Advocate 
High (omt, Cilcutta b 29th feb IS 70 
m d ofBala Charm Dutt of (. lie utti Edm 
Presidency College (ale utti loined High 
Court Bir in 1897 I 11 101 0 e 1* < ted in ordinn \ 
Fellow of ( ilcutt 1 University for five ye us 
and appointed Tudgi of tin Cilcutta Higli 
Court in Ninimim 1920 R* theel fiom tin 
Bench (10 17) Publications A Flitsis on 
Position ofWomunn Hindu Liw published 
by Cal* utti University Idduss Pitna, 
LT Riilway 

MITTER Rai Bahadur Khaoendranath, 
M A (Gold Medalist) b 1880 m 
Sneharama Fduc Presidency College, 
Calcutta Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly 1922 and 1923 Member, Council 
of State 1924 and 1925 Fellow (elected) 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926) , late 
editor of Bingiya Sihltea Pirisut Patnki 
Late Senior Professor of Plulosoph\ 
Presidency College Calcutta Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Division bellow 
and Mi mber of the Sv ndicati , ( ah utta Univ* i 
sity Rimtanu I ihm Ptob^soi ol Boigili 
Iiteritui* i nd Hi ad ot tin lhpiitnnnt ol 
Indian Vmiaiulus ( ih utt 1 Uruveisity 
Ripusentid the ( ill utta Unmisity it tin 
Confer* mi of tin Univusitns of tin British 
Fmpir* hi lil it C unbridgt 1930 Publutt 
tions Author ot seural woihs m P< ngih on 
history litiraturi md fiction iddriss 
Ballygungc Platt t ill utta 

MIYAN Asjad ullah Maulyi, M L A , 
Hon Magte .Kishangunj.Zamindar ofMehen 
gaon b 5th Jan 1883 m Bibi S Nisa d 
of late Moulvl Insaf All of Henria Educ 
at Mehengaon Member, Dist Board, Pur 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Local Board Ki 
shanganj, Vice President Anjuman i Tslamia, 
KishanganJ Address Mehengaon, P O Ki 
shanganj, Diat Purneah, Bihar 

MOBERLY, Bfrtrand Richard, Major 
General C B (1929) , D S 0 (1915) , Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (India) b 15th 
Oct 1877 m Hylda, d of late A C Willis, 
Esq, of the Union Bank of Austialia, ltd 
Educ Winchester College, Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley 
first Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, 1897 , Major General, Indian Army 
1930 , served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry (Punjab Fiontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion 13th Frontier Foice Rifles, 
commanded 2nd Battalion 56th Rifles 
(Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion 13th 
f rontier Force Rifles Campaigns — N W 

frontier of India, Wazinstan 1901 02 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903 04, Tibdalli 
Great War, 1914 18, Egypt, Gallipoli 
Salonika Address Army Headquarters 
Delhi and Simla 


MODI sai par iuv\r Uhmdras Xavasji, 
BA LL B Itu it liw, belongs to an ancient 
uid hC'toiu 1 1 inily width mjoys hereditary 
link md position imongth* Pusi Community 
ot Sui it holds h* i< dit in 
t it it ot D i\ ir 1 \pu six 

laognisi d by th* Govern 
mint first Class Su da 1 ot 
Gujuit si n n 1922 A\ is 
awirdid tlu Sdvi 1 Tubiloi 
Commemoration Me d il 19 ,5 
tn 1920 (mil) moo d ot khan 
Bahadur B I> pit* 1 ( 1 f 
OBL ot Qmtti Fduc 
I Iphnistoni (olhgi Bom 
biy I itn 0 I 11 s Inn J ondon 
call* d to tlu Bu 191 ) 

Holds < utifii 1 1 1 ol Honoui fiom tlu (ouncil 
ot l*gil lal tu it ion I ondon Prof* sroi ot 
Am unt md Roman law md Land 3 1 mires 
suv ijmik Law ( oil* g* Servtel as Company 
(omnnmlu m tlu [ I 1* and holds Kings 
( ommission with tlu 1 ink ot Captain M* in 
bu Comb 1 jr Jigisjitivi (ounrlllOil 1924 and 
19 19 1917 Mimbti (hoiasi Jaluka Local 
Bond md Siu it Distnet lo*ai Board 1910 
1924 An* Piisid'ut I L B foi t yiars 
( oum lllui Siu it ( ity Munii ipality 1922 1928 
ih* sidi nt < hoi isi t ihika D* \* lopme nt Asso 
i iation from 1922 I rush * L< per Hospital 
md mm\ otlui usi tul institutions Dele gift 
Pusi Mitnmounl ( ouit sin< * 1915, Uireetor 
Sin it Distiii t ( o op* nti\* Bank ltd 1916 
1919 Du* < toi («uj» 1 it Sutr Deposit Vault 
Suritm \ndi< \\s l iiu u y «in< 0 1 921 Suie 
tuy 1 idy M llson A illagi Maternity Associa 
tion < t< iti Address J ho Retreat Civil 
Janes Sui it 



MOD A r Mr Buoe b \t Tuittvw Pmsonal 
Vssist mt to Ifis Highness tlu Maharaja 
Silub ot Dhaiampui 0 on tho 28th of 
ft bmai j 18S6 bduc 

at (ho Alfied High 8< hool 
H 1 jkot I o 1 11 e *1 the 
Government service in 
tlu AV< sle m India States 
Agency at It 1 jkot in 
1910 J'lsNid tho Higher 
standaiel Examination 

Joined Dhuampur State 
sirvici in tlu year 1923 
Appointed Personal Assis- 
tant to His Highness the 
Maharaja Siliob in 1928 
Re* lived His lat* Majestys Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the yen 191 » Addtess Baldov 
A iv is, Dlurampui Surat (Dist ) 



IOD1 , Sir Hormasji Peroshaw, MA (1904), 
LL B (1906), KBE (1935) Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910) , b 23r*l Sept 1881 m 
Ttrbai d of Kavasji Daelabhov Dubasb Fduc 
bt Xaviers Coll Bombay Mem of Bombay 
Municipal ( orpoi it ion since 1913 and 
President, 192 3 24 C hairmim Bombay 
Millowinrs Assoeiition, 1927 and 1929 34 
Pie sident Indian M* re bants Chamber 1928, 
Pi * sident Employe* rs 1 e d* ration of India, 
since 1933 , Merabei, Legislative Assembly , 
Me mber, Round Table Conference and 
Reserve Bmk Committee Director, Tata 
Sons, Ltd Publications The Political 
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Future of India ( 1 908) Life of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, (1921) Address Cumballla Hill 
Bombay 

MOENS, Tifut General Sir Arthur 
William Hamilton May, KCB C M G 
(1919) , D S 0 (1917) Quartermaster Gene 
rai, Army Headquarters b 1879 m 1st 1908 
Agnes Swetenham d of late Thelwell Pike 
M D , 2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d of late 
Captain A G Douglas, R N , and widow 01 
the latt Captain 1) Affleck Grmves, RE 
Educ Charterhouse, 11 M C Sandhurst 
Served Somaliland 1903 04, (medal and two 
clasps), Europ<an War (Mesopotamia), 1915 
18, (despatches J) S O Brevit Major 
Brevet Lfc Col ) Iraq Rising 1920 21 (drs 
patches) Commander Lahore Distiict 
1931 Q M G in India 1910 Address 
Delhi 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, RAJA 
Sir, Kt, (1932), CSI (1924) Talukdar 
of Jahangirabad b 28th June 1886 Educ 
Colvin Talukdara School Lucknow First 
non-offleial Chairman of the District Board 
Bara Bank! Besides numerous other chari 
table contributions, the following are the 
chief — Rs 1,25,000 to the Prince of Wales 
Memorial, Lucknow Rs 50 000 to Sir 
Haroourt Butler lichno logical Institute 
Cawnpore and Rs J 00 IKK) to the I ucknow 
University Life Vico Patron of the Red Cross 
Society Contributed Rs 10,000 to Lady 
Reading Child Welfare Fund and Rs 5 000 
to Aligarh University for Maris Scholarship 
Vice President, of the British Indian Asso 
elation and Member of the United Service 


Club , Member of the f ourt and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsit Address 
Jehangirabad Raj, Dist Bara Bank! 
Jahangirabad Palace Lucknow 

MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN {See 
under Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad ) 

MOHAMMED YAKUB, MouLVI, SIR, Kt (1929), 
Lawyer b August 27, 1879 m The late 
Wahida Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Niswan, 
Lahore Educ MAO College, Aligarh 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, MAO 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Age of Consent Com 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and Presideut 
of Legislative Assembly Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London Former 
President and Secretary of All India Muslim 
League, President, U P Muslim League 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundhil 
kh&nd Muslim Conference, President All India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All India Postmen s Conference, Aligarh 
Address Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad, 
U P 

AIOHAMMFD YAMfN KHAN, Sill, 
BA, C I E , (1931), M L A , of the 

Allahabad University, (1911), Bar at Law , 
Member, Council of State (1924) , Senior 
Vice Chairman, Municipal Board, Meerut b 
June 1888 m to a cousin Educ at Meerut 


College, MAO College, Aligarh and England 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec 
1914 Acted as Secretary of U P War 
Fund for Meerut District , Secretary, Y M C A 
Funds Secretary, Dist War League Was 
elected a member pf the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, In 1916 and Vice Chairman a 
vear later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920 , Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920 1923 Nominated a member 
of Leg Assembly to represent U P in 1927 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928 Elected Member, Log Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930 Address Junnut 
Nlshan Meerut 

MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, Khan Bahadur 
M erchant Educ in Mysore A memboi 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years , and as member ol Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years , as 
Hon President Bangalore Citv Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years , has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association 
for 28 yearB , Presided over non Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928 Elected Pro 
sldent, Mysore State Muslim Conference 
1 932 Address Muslim Hall Road , Bangalore 
City 

MOLONEY Wilt 1 am Josfph General Manager 
for the Fast, Reuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India b Mrs 
28, 1885 m Katharmo elder daughter of Sir 
Francis Flliot, OCMfl, G 0 V O , Educ 
Redemptorist College, Limcnck and Rojal 
University of Ireland Reuters Torres 
pondent in Teheran, Constantinople, Paris 
Amsterdam Copenhagen and Berlin Address 
Reuters I imited, Bombay 

MOOKERJEE, Sir Narayan, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara b April 1859 Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council since 1918 m 1878 on< s 
Educ Uttarpara School Presidency College 
Calcutta, Chairman of the Lttarnara Muni 
cipallty since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committer 
ot the British Indian Association, 18S9 , a 
Member of the Asiatic Society, a life Meinbei 
of St John Ambulance Association , Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918, a Member of the Nu 
tional Liberal League, and Vice President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association , elected to 
Executhe Committee of All India Lan<l 
holders* Association, 1919 Address Uttar 
para, near Calcutta 

MOORE, W Arthur, Editor of The Statesman 
Classical Scholar of St lohn s Cojlegt 
Oxford, 1900 1904, President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 b 1880 m Maud Eileen onh 
surviving child of George Malllet Edut 
Campbell Coll , Belfast and St John's College 
Okford Secretary, Balkan Committee 1904 08 
during which time travelled extensively in »ll 
the Balkan Countries Special Oorrespon 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu 
tlon, 1908, and in Albania Special Cbrrea 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily New* 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia Joined foreign and war staff of 
Times, 1910, Persian Correspondent, 1910 1- 
Russlan Correspondent, 1913 , Spain, 1914 , 
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Albuuan Revolution, 1914, Rifrcut from 
Mens and Battle of Mu no, 1914 obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade sor\cd J)irda 
nelles 1915 S ilonikn, 1915 17 (General Staff 
Officer flymg, 1918, with rnilil lry mission 
(Goner 1 Sir T Bridges) in Constantinople 
ami tin Hulk in® , Squadron Leader, RAF, 
demobilised , M vy 1919 dcspitehts twice M 
BF (military) Serbian Y\ hite Lagk Creel 
Order of the Redeemer Middle Eastern 
Correspondent of 7 he Pimes 1919 22, visit- 
ing Lgy pt Pah stim , S\rii Mesopotamia 
P< rsia ( au on mis India, Afghanistan MLA 
(Bengal) 1926-1933 Publications ihc 
Miracle (By Antiim Oriel, Const ibh 
(1908) Che Orient 1 vpress (Constable 1014) 
Address “The Statesman,** Cakutl a 

MOOS, Dr F N A M T) BS (Tond ) 

D P H (Eng ), B T M A Hy (Fng ), 
MBPS (Bombay) FRIPH (Jondon) 
FIPS (Bombav) TP, Superintendent 
and ( liief Medical Otfl< cr, Goeuldas I ejpal 
Hospit il b 22th Aug 1891 m She lira 
I Mar/ban 1 din at (atludnl and 
New High schools Mphinstonc and 
Grant Medical ( ollege, Bombay , Unlv 
toll and Hospital 1 ondon Clinical Ecllow' 
in Medicine Gnnt (oil Bombay, 
Medical Registiar, J T Hospital, Bombay 
House Smgeon, Motiopolitan Hospital 
London Tuberculosis Medical Ofllcei 
Boros of Stoke Newington , Hacknty and 
Poplar I ondon Medical Referee London, 
War Pensions Committee T eeturer on Tuber 
culosi® University ol Bombay Hon Physic] 
an, G 1 Hospit il Bombay iellow of the 
ltoyal Soc ietv ot Public Health , Fellow, 
University of Bombay Eellow, College 
of Physic nns md Surgeons Bombay Ilono 
raiy Physic itn St Gcoigc s Hospital Pub 

I icat ions Pi esc lit Position of Juberculosis 
Pi even ti on of lubeic ulosls and Pandemic of 
influenza, 1918 etc etc Address Alice 
Buildings Hornby Hoad Tort, Bombay 

MOTILAL Btjawuict M\, ILB Diwan i 
Ivlins Bahudur b 28th April 1882 m to 
Shruniti Kasturihu filuc it Rutlim and 
Dhar and gradu ited from the Muir Central Col 
lege, Allah ib id M f fre»mthesime (ollege 

II B from University School of Lvw was 
Headmaster Vlctorn High School, Ivlulra 
garh and tutor to Rija I U Pih idursingh, 
Chief of Killing till 1907 1909 was Jcgil 
practitioner for a few ycais in Central Indiin 
States Accountant General Todhpur, 1918 
1920, Ac countant General, Indore 1920 23, 
Finance Ministi r Tndore 192 3 1932 Address 
Dhar Central India 

MUDALIYAR, A RAMASWAMY BA BT, 
Ex Mi A Member India Council Member 
ltTC Ex Sec to Leiueation Minister 
Madras Leader of Aon Ihahmin Movement 
< ontinental lour 1 ( »21 President, All India 
Non Brahmin Conference, Bclgaum, Elected 
President Madris toipoiation Ketuined 
unopposed to the ( ouncil of Statr, 1930 
Publuatiun Editor of ‘ justice ’ Madras 
Address India Office Whitehall London 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADTR Khan 
Bahadur Maijlvi, BA, LL B , ML \, 
Pleader b 26th Dec 1867 Fdur 


Government College, Tubbulpore, C P and 
MAO College Aligarh Was for some time 
Headmaster Moliindra High School, Tikam 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand Practiced in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) Official Receiver 
(1917) Hon Secretary, Berar Mahompdan 
Educational Conference Address Amraoti 
Cam)) (Berar), C P 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmad Said Khan, Hon*blh 
( apt Nawab, Sir (See under Chhatari, 
Nawab of ) 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM A LI KHAN, 
Mpmta/ iti> Dowlah Nawab Chief of Mumtaz 
Pahasu Lstate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
Stati) b 2nd Sept 1895 m d of late Koer 
Iatafat Ali Khan Chief of Sadubad, 2nd 
marriage d of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan ot 
Khuiri Dist , Sluiranpore Educ Maharaja s 
Coll , Jaipur and MAO Coll , Aligarh 
Was Foreign Member of the Council ot State, 
Jaipur, 1922 24 , Visited Europe in 1924 
Publications Sada-i Watan Tauaeed Nadir , 
Swaraj va Home Rule Address Panasu House 
Aliguh Mumti/bagh luipur (Rajputana) 
md Pahasu ( amp New Delhi 

MUIR Wingate Wkmyss Lieut Col , CBE 
(1926) M V O (1923), O B E (1918) Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 , Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 , b 12th June 
1879 Educ Hftllevbury College and the 
RMC Sandhurst Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 16th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I A ) Address C/o Tie 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla 

MUKANDI LAL, B A (Oxon ) Bar at Law, 
ex MLC, ex Dv President, U P Legis 
( ouncil b 14th Oct 1890 m nte Miss 
Ball (1915) Educ at Schools, Paurl and 
Almora in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford Hist 
Hons 1917 Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918 returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919 , 
i Iccted to 1J P Legislative Council for 
Garhwal 1923 and 1926 Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art Address “ Vijaybhawan", 
Lansdowne Dist Garhwal U P 

MUKERJLA SATYA VRATA, RAJ RATNA 
(1934) B A (Oxon ) 

Ecllow of the Royal 
Statistical Sot it ty Loudon 
Eellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London Sai Suba 
( Rev ( nue Commissioner) 

Baroda State (19 36) b 6 
Eeb (1887) m Sm Aruna 
Devi M A , n£e Bezbaroa 
niece of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet One son, 
one daughter Educ St 
Xavier s and Presidency Colleges, Calcutta 
and Exeter College, Oxford Entered 
Baroda Service (1911), Conducted the Census 
of Baroda State (1921) , Suba in three districts 
(1922 1928) and (1932 34), Chief Secretory 
to Government (1929) , acting Revenue 
Commissioner (1929 30) , Census 
Commissioner for the Becond time 
(1930 32) , Development Commissioner (1935) , 
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reorganised the Ctntial Secretariat after tht 
model of British Indli (1919 20) was laigtly 
instrumental for the reorganisation ot the loc ii 
boards, as member of the Biroda Univeisity 
Commission was innniy rt sponsible for 
drafting its Report (1920 27) Di c orate d 

Raj Ratni Mindal Gold Med il for cxem 
plary services (1934) Publications 

Constitutional Reforms in Baioda Census 
Reports of 1921 and 1911 and other official 
publications Address Rice Coiuse Road 
Baroda 

MUKERJI, Lal Gopal, Sir, B A , LT B , b 
29th July 1874 m Srimati Nahni Devi 
Educ Ghazipur Viefcoria High Sdiool and 
Muir Central Coll , Allahabad Trai tised at 
Ghazipur, 1896 1902 , joined Judicial Servnn 
of United Pro vinces 1902 was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 Subordinate ind DMiut ind 
Sessions Tudgc tiom 1914 to 1923 w«s 
deputed to I < gislatue l)« p irtnn tit of Gov< rn 
ment ollndnas inoffln 1 on Speml 1 >uty 
1921 22 was ippoiutid toofliiiite is ludgi 
ofHighComt De c< nils 1 1 92 5 w is iddition 
al Judge of the High ( omt 1924 1920 
wis mule permanent ludgi in Much 1920 
kmght( rl in lane 1912 was ippomte cl to 
officiite is (ha fJnstai in JuD 19 >2 agun 
in Oetobei 1912 it tired 1954 Tudiml 
Member J inimu and K tslunir st it< (1910) 
Publications law ol Pnnster ol Piopiitv 
1st Jdition 192 r >, (2nd Edition 1911) 
Address Allah ibid 

MUKER7I, Manmatjia Nath, The Hon 
Justice Sir, Kt M A (Cal ) B L Puisne 1 
Judge High ( ourt laludt 1 1924 to ()<t 19U> 
b 28th 0(t 1874 m Siii Sun swirl De hi 
cldi st d ot S 11 Gooroo D iss Bane 1 j< e Pdae 1 
Albert Colli gnte School end ( edit gr Jh« 
side m v ( ollt ge Caleutti ind Ripon < oll< g» 1 
LawClisses Vikil ( ileutti High (ouit 
from l)u 1898 to De < 1923 utul n (hut 

Justice Tul\— August 1914 Nov - DicDHh 
and Aug 1916 Knighted 1st Tan 19, r > 1 
1m How ol the Umve isit\ of f ale utta Pnu 
dent Bengil Sanski it Assoeiition Address 
8 1, Hu si Strut, ( ileutti 

MUKERJI Rai B \h cpur Paresh Nath, 
(BE MA (1902) R 11 Bahadur (1920) , 

C B E (1 933) , Postmaster Cent ial, Bengal 
and Assam b 22nd Detemhei 1882 m I 
Samir Bala ne6 Chatterjce hduc Presidency 1 
College, Calcutti Joined tht Postal Depart I 
ment as Super intendent of Post O Hires in < 
1904 Secretary Postal Committte 1920 
Membeer Office Reorgmisation (omnnttte I 
1921, See letarv of the Indian Deleg ition to tl e I 
International Postal (engross at Stockholm 1 
1924 Assistant Director General 1927 | 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 1 
International Postal ( engross at I ondon 1929, 1 
Deputy Director Ge neral 1931, Deputed to | 
Kabul to settle postal relationship with 
Afghanistan 1932 Post mister Gt neral, 

Madras 1933, Be bar and Orissa 1933 14 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In 
ternational Postal Congress at Cairo 1934, 
Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam 1934 
35 Publications Several Di part mental 
Publications Address 10 Wood Street, 
Calcutta 


UUKHERTEE, Baku Tooendra Nath, MA 
B L , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 
b 23rd June 1861 m d of late Babu HarJ 
nath C'hatterjee of the Provincial Executive 
Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala 
Calcutta Practised as pleader at Purnea 
1886 1908 , was Municipal Commissioner 
Vice Chairman, Purnca Municipality, and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years 
Member of Bengal Legislative Connell (1909 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 Prof of Hindu T aw in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909 1919 Chiirman of Profes 
sors, Criminal Law In that Coll 1918 19 
Member, Legislative Assembly 1921 21 
Publications (1) The Legislative Assemblv 
and its work (brochure) (2) Dilettantism in 
Socul Lcgisl ition (3) An address on Hindu 
mush dtlivered at fnuian Music il Salon 
hold at Government House Calcutta on 7th 
Dec. 1920 Address 18, Pran Kisseu 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah Calcutta 

MUkHIltTlF 1 HE Hon SRIJUT Lok( 
NAi.il Zinundar, hiviug properties extending 
over ininy districts an Executive of Uttar 
para Municipality Member of ( ounul of 
State b April 1900 m Srimiti Stulibili 
Devi, d of Rai Bihadur Ramsad m Clutter 
jee Retired Mgti of Bankura hduc IJttir 
para («ovt High School and Rrtsidtncy Col 
lege ( ikutti Tlceted fommissioner Ut 
tarpari Municipality m 1921 was ( hairman 
for some time In 1924 and again in 192 > 
at present an executive of the Munieipilitv 
now an elected Member Council of State 
for West Bengal Constituency Address 
Ilajendra Bhaban Uttarpara Bengal 

M ULI AN 1 AL PHIR07SIMH MA, E Z S 
1«RES Pi of of Zoology Diri ctor 
Zoologie il Labor itorv bt Ximots College b 
26th Mai ch 1884 Educ St Xaui 1 s Collcgi 
Lomhiy , Professor, Examiner University ot 
Bombay Publications “Animal Cvpfs for 
College Students Address “ Vakil Terrace , 
Lamington Road, Grint Road, Bomba) 

MU] LIC IC Pro math a Nath Rai Bahaduu 
B lurita Bam Bluish m M R A S E R S V l> 
1870 hduc Hindu School, bt Xovu r s Coll< gt 
and privately Was a nominated MemLu 1 
of the Exemption ( ommitG < of tin Tmpi<>'< 
ment of file utt 1111 1911 Nommited Com 
missione 1 ot the C ileutti (oipor ition m 
1923, Munhei of the ( ommitte ( ot tie 
Cilcutta Inhibition 1921, Honv Sun tin 
C lie utt 1 House owni is Assoeiition Dmetoi 
Mercintile Bulk Age nt\ T td India Tute (<> 
ltd , and India Rubber Manutaeturi is ltd 
Ac Mt mb( r ot the Local Bond R<s<i\< 
Bank ot Jndii (ileutti Publication *> 
Hie Mihabhm »ti is it wis is ind ( i'* 
shall he — A Crituil Study Jhe Histon 
of the\ lisvas of Ringil, Origin of (ado 
Indus Recover) < t< also 111 IRngdi 
sevi r il books including a Hlstoiv ot C il< utt 1 
Address 129 Cornwallis Stiee t, (Gleiitti 

MUMTAZUDDOIAIT Nawar Mi) Mukarkam 
Ali Khan (lint of tin PihiMi LstiG 
Addres * Nawah 8 House, Talpur 
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MUNLNDRA DEB, Rai Maiiasai Kumar, i 
MLC, of the Bansbcna ltij b 26th Aug j 
1874 , Educ Hooghly College and St i 
Xavier s College , Member of Buigil Legis i 
Council , Dony Magistrite, Hooghly , Non 1 
official Visitor Hooghly District and Scrim 
pore Sub J ill Chairm in Lamberla | 
Municipality Vue President All India and j 
Piesulent, All Bengal Library Association j 
Chaiiman, Bansabati Co operative Bank ltd j 
Kayastha Co operative Bank I Ul , Calcutta 
Director, Tarakcshwar Cooperative bale S 
and Supply Society LU1 Member Hooghly 
District Board Ilony beciotary, Historical ! 
Research Society President, Bansberia 
Public I ibrary, Working Men s Institute i 
Night Schools Bansbi ria Gills School , 
Bangiya Granthalaya Pansliat Hooghly I 
Distill t I lbiary Association Kaligliat I 
Pcrpctu il Club and library B M Spotting I 
Club \ ico l’usident Hooi lily I andho ldois I 
Association , Kaliehat People s Assoeiation 
Clilnsui ih Physical Institute, Editor, 
Patlugir, late Editor Tin l astern Fence 
an English Daily 7 he United Bengal, an 
I nglisli Weekly The Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historic il works i 
Caluittii Address 21F, Ram Sankari Lane | 
Kalighat , 

MUNSHT Kama) ax Man i mat B \ , LI B I 
Advocati Bombiv High Comt b 29 Du 
1887 m lilaviti Shcth an aulhoiess of 
reputt m Gujaiati language, 1926 hdm I 
Dalil High School Bioich ( laduittd fiotu 
Birodi ( olkw 1906 1 I B of Bombiy I 

Univewtv 1910 I-urolhd is Advocutc ! 
Bombiv High Court 101 { Joint Editor, 1 
"Doling Indn , 1015, Secret u >, Bombay i 
Home Rule ioigue 1910 20 President > 
Sah it y i bin sad Bombiv since 1922 Editoi 
‘Gujaiat 1022 il It llow of the Bomb ly J 
University since 1025 Y ice Piesulent of ihc 
Gujanti Sibitya Pmslwd (J it 1 1 it y fonferen 
ce) since 102b Member of the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University 1020 3b seivcd ' 
on the Baroda Univusitv fommission 
September 102b (liinman of thoGujiriti 
Bond oi Studies oi the Lombiy Umveisity j 
1927 Member tlie Bombay Jigislitive | 
( ouncil for the Bombiy Umveisity J027 30 
( bail man ot the ( ommittce of flic Goyeinment 
of Bombiv to mtiodiue eompulsoiy physic il , 
training in se bools i<)27 st r\ed on tlie ( onnnit 
tee appointed by the Government ot Hominy 
on the reorganisation ot prim irv and second 
ary education memberofthe \< idemie (ouncil 
and Board of Po^t GiaduaU Studies Bombay 
University 1920 ancsftd 21 st Apt il 10 50 foi 1 
Salt baty a grab i sente need to six months j 
imprisonment substitute meinbei of the j 
Woikmg Committee I N Congiess 1010 i 
mem be l of the All Indn (ongiess Commit J 
tee, 10)0 lb arrested in Tin 10 52 senteneed 1 
to 2 y (ais It i fot eivil disobedience j 
Secret iry Congr< ss Paili imcnt ir> Board, 
19 54 Publications Novels Pntli vi 
Vallabli Pittanm Prabhuta Criij uatno Nath, I 
Bijidlnraj, Bhigivan Kautilya, Vcini 
Vasulat Ivono Vauk hw ipnuliashta i 
Sneh Simbliram Panrarnc 1 lays Puiand n 
Parapiy i Aviblmkti Atrna, T irpan, Putra 
hymovadi, Dhruvaswammi Devi Kakani 
Shashi Social Plays Vava Shethnu Swatantrya, 1 
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B< Ivhiiab J in Aguankit , Brahraachar 
v islii im Sliisliu ane Sikhi, Thodank Basa 
Dushino Veil Vae liano Lopa Mudra Parts 
1 IV , Guj uat and its Literature and several 
short stones es&iys, etc Address 26, Bidge 
Bold Bombay 

MUNSHt, Mrs Iijavati Kanialal b 
1899 m IC M Munshi Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad Bombay Secretary Stri Sewa 
Sangli, Bombay , joined Satyagraha, 1930 , 
appointed Vice President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930 arrested 4th July 1930 , 
sentenced to tinea months imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay , 
rele ned at the end of October 1930 organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930 , elected 
member, All India Congress Committee, 
1911, ai rested In Jan 1932, released 26th 
Tan 1933 appointed Vice President, 
Narmad Centenary Committee Member of 
the Committee oi Indian Mi rchants Chamber 
S< ere tary Congress Exhibition Committee 
I li eti d Mi mbor ot the Municipal Corporation 
19 5) Publications short stories, Essays 
Jiv irnunthi Gaddtli Ivumardovi,’ 

Bckb lehitro ini bija laklio, a collection of 
short storks and plays etc Address 26, 
Bulge Boad, Milabar Hill Bombay 

M UBS HID ABA D, Nawab BAHADUR OP, 
KCSI, KCVO The Hon Ihtisham ul 
Mulk Rais ud Dowla Amir ul Oinrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza , Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung pri mier nobio of 
B< ngal, Bi liar and Orissa, 38th in de set'll t 
from tin Prophef of Arabia b 7th Jan 1876, 
m 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Sahoba Heir apparent Murshld- 
7 ul i Asif Jah byetl Wares Ali Meerza Educ 
in India, under piivate tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne Rugby, and Oxford , has six 
times been Hi mbi 1 of Bengal Leg Council 
Address Ihe i’lhce Murshidabad 

MUSPRAT1, SiDNIY I 1 RF DERICK LO 91 

(ONI RAT, ('ll (1950) (.SI (1922) CIE 
(1921) DSO (1916) b 11th Sep 1878 m 
Bosaniondc Birry, youngest d of Sir E 
Birry, (Bait) fduc United Scrviee College 
and 8 mdhurst ( ominissjontd 1898 Joined 
12th Bengal C iv ill y 1899, NW Frontier, 
1908 (ire at War in Fr mce (1914 18) Deputy 
Dncitor Milit iry Intelligent c All Q India, 
1919 21 , Diitctor Military Operations 
A II Q Indu, 1927 29 Deputy Chief of 
General Stiff, India, 1929 31 Secretary, 
Military Dipirtnunt indn Oiiiu J9J1 5 5 
( ommuuli 1 li'diivu, Distmt 19 55 36 
li/f/uss (. United he 1 wu Hub I omlon 

MURTRIE, David James, OBE, ISO , 
Dy Dir Gen , Post Offices, 1916 1921 (re 
tired) , b 18 Dec 1864, Educ Doveton Pr<J 
Coil , Madras Ent Govt Service in Post 
Office, 1884 Pres Postmaster Bombay, 
1913 16 Address * Looland, * 8, Cunning 
ham Boad Bangalore 

MUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasaheb, 
BA Tirst Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar anil Sar mjamidar Member, 
legislative Assembly b 6 Sept 1879 m 
S Rauubiisahcb, d of Mr K Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant Educ at Satara High 
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School and the Deccan Coll Poona 
Member Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Deccan Sard are, 1921 1923 President 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on 
wards to the present day , Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 3 ears Member of Dist 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara for over l r > 
years Was appointed non-offleial member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925 26 to repre 
sent Legis Assembly on the Committee Presi 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce , 1926 Elected 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931 A leader of the 
Deputation to H E Lord Chelmsford and Mr 
Montague, Secretary of State 1917, repre 
sented Sardars and Inamdars interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919 Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928 Leader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H E the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1930 Nominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
1932 Keenly interested m Rural Develop 
ment, Agriculture and horticultim Publi 
cations Currency System of India in Mai athi 
Address Slianwar Pcth, Satara City 



MUTHIAH CHETTIAR MA , Kumararajah 
of Chettinad, BA MU’ Ex Mayoi 

of Madras , President Corporation of 

Madras, Nov (1932), First Mayor of Madras 
Feb (1933), again Mayor ot 
Madras Nov (1934) son 
of the Hon ble Dr Raj ih 
Sir Amiamilai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, Kt , LL D , ng< d 
31 Educ at tile 

Piesidency College, Madras 
(in 1924) , a Trustee of the 
Pathaiy ippa s College and 
Charities Madras (from 
Jk Jjpgl 1928) Member, Provincial 
Banking Enquiry 
Committee, Madras, (1929) Elected 
unanimously to the Madras Legislative Count ll 
by the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
(1930), Member, Economic Depression 
Enquiry Committee (1931) , Vice President 
Southern India Chamber of Oommem 
(1934 A. 35), is now a Director, Impernl 
Bank of India, Midras (from 1932), Madns 
Telephone Co , Ltd , The Deccan Sugar A 
Abkhan Co, Ltd , was Director, lndnn 
Bank, Ltd , (till 1931) , takes keen interest 
in the development of the Annamalai 
University , appointt d Minister for Edut a 
tion & Public Health on the 10th of Octobir 
1936 Pro Chancellor of the Madras Uni 
\ ersity Club, Cosmopolitan Address 
* Chettinad House, Adyar, Madras 


MUZAFFAR KHAN, Khan Babadur, Naw^b 
C I E , Reforms Commissioner, Punjab b 2nd 
January 1880 Educ Mission High School, 
Jullunder, and Government College, Lahore 
Joined Government Service as Munsifl 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander- 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael 0’Dw>er 


during Gnat War Orient Secretary, Tndo 
Afghan Peice delegation 1919 Sir Henrv 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 Oriental Secretary, 
British legation Kabul in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys Joined Political Depart 
ment 1924 Director, Tnfoimation Bureau 
1925 Reforms Commissioner sm<e October 
1931 lvhm Bahadur, 1917 Nawab 1921 
and C I E 1931 Publication Sword Hand of 
the Empire — a war public ition Address 
Lahore 

MYSORE, His Highniss Yuvaraja op Sir 
sri Kanthirava Narasivharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, GCTE b 5 June 1888 y s of 
late Maharaja Sri C hamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur m 17th Juno 1910 One s Prince 
Java Chamaraja Wadiyar md three diughters 
Takes keen interest in we If in of peoplo and in 
all matteis of education health and industry 
Address Mysore 

NABH4, Girchaiun Singh ex-Maliaraji of 
1' RGS MR AS b 14 March 1883 s 1911 
Fduc privately Tr ivelled good deal in Tndi i 
and abroad M< m Viceroy s Council, 1906 08 
Pn s of Ind Nat Soc Confce 1909 
attended Coronation of King nccompanic i 
by Maharanl 1911 Abdicated 1923 

NADKAR Ddwan Bahadur Khandera* 
Gangadiiar Rao 1876 <? of Gangadhar Kao 
Nadkcr Educ at Anind College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Mlahabid Khasgi 
Dcwan and Member in ehanze of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council 
appointed Dewan and Vue President of 
State Council, 1920 Rao Bahadur, 1924 
Dewan Bihadur, 191 i President ( oiincil of 
Adminisir ition, T muni's 1912 Address 
Dewan s House Dhai (. T 

NAG, Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, MA,BL 
b 26 Tune 1861 m Sreemati Kunjilati 
s of Rai Saheh P ( Deb of Sylliet Edut 
Calcutta Presidency College Professor 
Ravenshaw Coll Cuttack (1886 1890) 
Pleader, Sylhet Tudges Court (1890 1892) 
MernVw'r, Assam Civil Service (1892 1919) 
Member, Dacca University Court, ami 
Member, leg Asstmbly Publications Buk 
to Bengal' Address Bakshi Bazar Dacci 

NAG 01) Rata saum? Mahindra Singh M 
Dkt Rukr of Nagod St it< b r >th lob 
1916 at Pulled'S of H H Mill mm 
of Dhnimpui Stete Pnvitelv e limited 
under \ uious guauir ue \nei tutors inve steel 
with lull ruling powers on 9th Feb 19H> 
reeeiMet idmmihtrative tinning unelei th< 
Mysou Government uui it the Bumklkhuid 
Age ne v Nowgong Ills dynasty has rule ei 
at Nagod for over six centuries his State 
has area of 501 s a uare mile s, and population 
of 68 166 his salute being nine guns 
Address Nagod, Baghclkhand 

NAIDU, Sarotini, MRS , F< How of Roy Soc of 
Lit in 1914 b Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb 1879 Educ Hyderabad Kings 
Coll London , Girfcon Coll , Cambridge 
Published three volumes of poetiy 
in English, which have been trans 
lated into all Indian ve rnaculars and some 
into other European languages, also been 
set to music, lectures and addresses on quts 
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tlons ot social, religious, and educational and 
national progress , specially connected with 
Women s Movement in India and welfare ol 
Indian students President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925 Address Congress House, 
Bomb ly 4 

NAIR ( n ft run Madhavan, rHi Hon Mr 
Justice, BA, Bar at Law Judge High 
Court Madras b 24th Jan 1879 m Sree 
mathi Palat Parukutty Aimnah, eldest d 
of Sli C Sankaran Nair Educ Victoria Coll 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col 
leges Madras Law Coll Madras, Unlv toll 
London and also the Middle lemple, London 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court 1904, 
officiated as Vice Principal Law Coll Madras, 
1909 law Reporter 1915 16, apptd 
Prof, 1916 20 <lo\t Pleader 1919 23 
Advocate General Madras, 1923 24 Judge 
ot High ( oiirt 1924 continued 1927 
Address spung Gardens’ Nungambau 
kam Madras 

NAIR, Sir MANNATH KRIBHNAN, Kt (1930, 
Dewan Bahadur (1915) b August 
1870 Fdur Alathur, Calicut and 
Christian College uid Law College, Madras 
Vakil ( aliout Bar, Ch Justice lrivancore 
High Court for four years lie nan Travancorc 
May 1914 to Tulv 1920 Member hxceutive 
Count ll Government of Madras 1928 1934 
Address Wishlugh Hull Pilghat PO 

S Malabar 

IN AMBTAll CHANPROTH KCPALI 3 HA7H AT1I 
ViTTIT Xunhi IvAMMARAN Landlord M 1 A 
b Dec 1888 m killuat Madhavi Amin 1 d 
of V Kyru Nambiar B A , B L High Court 
Vakil Educ it tiic Mission High School 
Brennen (ollege, lellichrrj and Madras 
Medical College Succeeded to the manage 
ment of the Thandrotli estate after the death 
ot his brother in 1912 in 1914 was elected 
♦o the lellichcrrv Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the MalfTbar District Board In 1924 was 
returned to the legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the M nlris landholders 
Succeeded to the R irxnav anship of Koodali 
House in 1932 Address Rood ill N Malabar 

NANAVA13 Y, Cor, Sir Byramji Hormasji 
Kr (19 10), I- R C S (Ed ) 1- CPS I M 

<fc S (with honours! T M S Khan Bahadur 
(1910), ( IE June (1925) Consulting 

Surgeon and Physician 
Specialist in Eye Diseases 
fiom Ro\al Ophthalmic 
H o s p 1 1 a 1 Moorfle Ids, 
London b December 
1861, m Dhanbal, daugli 
ter of the late Mr M N 
Nanavatty (Treasury 
Officer, Surat) and couBin 
of Mr E M Nanavatty, 
ICS T due Ahmedabad 
and Bombay and later 
on in London and 
Edinburgh , held for many years the posts , 
of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) and 
operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat Appointed a Fellow of j 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now j 


also an ordinary Fellow Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in tte 
L M tfc S and MB, B S Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L C P S and M C P S examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member A 
Mimic ipal Councillor of over &5 years* standing 
and Chairman Sanitary Committee President, 
Hemabhal Institute , Vice President of four 
important public bodies, t>»* , Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Red Cross Society, 
Member of the Council of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, anei of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
tlie Committees of Bechardas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
1 oper Asylum and Mental Hospitals , is 
also Hon Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary , 
a leading 1 reemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem In 1928 was also elected Hon 
Mem ier of I odge Hope and Sincerity Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919 In February 1925 was raised to the 
rank of an 11 on Col Medical Corps, Indian 
Idiitorial lories, is also recipient of the 
Silvu Jubilee Meeial of H M Late King 
( < orge V 1915 President National Indian 
Association Ahme dabael Publications 

Duties and Responsibilities of Practitioners 
and Students of Medicine On Different 

Me thoels of ( atarart Extraction, Uraemia 
following on Cathc teiisin Glioma 

Re tiiiac etc Address Ahmedabad 

NAN4VA1I Mu Romish Chandra Motilal, 
1(1 IKS IO lions I SS(london) 
Corporate Seeietuy A sistant Secretary 
to His Highness the Maharana Saheb 
of Dliaiampiu Bom on 
the 25th ot Tinuaiv 1908 
Mu md Aasumcti llutila) 

Pm kb Educated at the 
lspliTiiele High School 
Bombay md llie iheoso 
]>hi< al tolle gt Madias 
Obtained he llowships ot 
the ( omine i< la 1 Institute ot 
Lc ice hte ishne and the 
1 u ultv of S< < n t irk s, ltd 
Guildford (Ingland) 

hie ete d It How ol the Roval 
h continue and Statistical Sock ties of I ondon 
in 19 15 Appoint* el Assistant Re gistrar for 
India of the l< ae ulty of Secretaries Ltd, 
ot h n gland in 19 16 Joint d Dharampur State 
as His Highness Maliaraj a h Assistant Sc ere 
til) in 1928 Travelled several times with 
His Highness to Europe , Australia New 
/(aland and J as mania 1 ddress Dharam- 

pm (District Surat) 

NANDY, SR180HANDRA, M A (1920), M L C , 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal b 1897 , 
m 1917 second Rajkumari of the late Hon 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia 
Educ Berh ampore Coll , Bengal, and Presi- 
de ncy Coll , Calcutta Member, Bengal Legis- 
lative Council (since 1924) , Ex president, 
British Indian Association, Bengal , Presi- 
dent, Bengal Mahajan Sava President 
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Murshidabail Association Pr< sidcnt Boaid 
of Management K N C ollege and School 
Berhampore , President, Berhampore Girls 
H E School President, Hardinge School 
Saidabad , Ex chairman, Berhampore Munici 
pality , Ex number Murshidabad District 
Board , Member, Historical Society , Bengal 
and Asiatic Society of Bengal Member, 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Life member, Biswa Bharat i Lift President 
Berhampore Edwnid Reci cation Club, Pi esi 
dent, Pilijati Sanmilani, Btngal Address 
Raj bar i , Kasimbazar (Muishidabad) 01 
302, Upper ( lrcular Road, Calcutta 

NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Bahadur S V , BA, 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912 b 21st Oct 1871 
hduc Madras Christian C ollege Graduated 
1893 , had journalistic training in the oflice of 
r lhe Hindu in 1898, enrolled as Pleadei 
in 1899, was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919 Vice President District 
Board, 1919 29, President, District Educa 
tional Council, 1922 20 Member, Andhri 
University ben ite, 1926 29 , Attended All 
India Nation vl Congress Sessions from 1903 to 
1917, Member of the All India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 , 
Joined Indian National liberal federation in 
1919and ilso vmi mix j ot its ( ouneil lm sew 
ral vais Piisiduit Kuinool Urban Bilik 
1916 20 Pi isidt nt Junnool (oopuvtivc 
SuptiwHing Union 1919 2 1 Pnxidmt Dist 
net (oopmtivi Cmtiil Bank 1921 U 
Munbir of the Bond of Management oi 
the Mtdias Provimial ( o opirntnt Banktiom 
1932 19 presidt dovt rthe Amnt ipm Jhstin t 
Co opt rati vc Conti it net (192 1) utd Btllaiv 
Distiut (oopnativt ( onh ]<n(< (19 10) 

President of the Kurnool United! lull 1921 32 
President, Bar Association from lull to 
General Secretary, reception tommittu ot tin 
XVII Madras Provincial (onf<im<< laid it 
Kurnool in 1910 , Ch iirman Ri c i ption ( onv 
roittee of the Provincial Sot i il Conti it nt < 
held at Kurnool, 1910 wis Chanmm ot 
Reception t omniitti e of First Kuinool Dist 
rict Political Conftrenct 1914 ipptutd 
before the JH unctions C ommittt t pnsidid 
over by Hon Mr h etthun in conm t tion with 
the inauguration of tin Montagu (htlmsfoid 
Reforms in T inn irj 1919 gaw tvidintt 
before the Lothian Committee oil In induct 
in 1932 and th< Antiln i Umvusity Com 
mittee in 1927 on itt tilling tin hist yi ti 
in 1931 tin public of Kuinool inangtd a 
public it ct ption m hi 1 ' honour mil pu sente cl 
m oil piinting poiti ut of his to tin Muni 
cipal Count il Hall Ni w t \t< nsionsin kurnool 
Town ire n uni d Nai isjmh iivopet i Piesi 
dent first kistna Distrnt Andhri Malnsabhi 
Conference, Tulv 1939 iddrtss Kurnool 

NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, Thf nos 
Dr wan Bahadur Member, Council of State 
b 28 September, 1881 Merchant and Land 
lord, President, Mad ras Corporation for 1927 
and 1928 was Member of the Council of 
Affiliated Colleges representing District Board 
and Municipalities of Chingleput District, 
Hon Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
Prisoners Aid Society , Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails, President, Depressed Classes 
Mission Society , Member, Town Plan 


ning Trust Board representing ( orporaUon 
Member Madras Labour Board, Member 
South Jiuli i C In mix t oiCoinnuici Miinhti 
1 gu on Lmi fit Six h t> M< inbei ot tin 
fxttutivi Committn of tin Counti ss of 
DufTnin fund A isitor of tin Cumin il 
Sittimunt it M uli is and Pvllvvaiam 
Vin Brisidtnt of flu S P C A inti Madris 
(luJtlicns Aul Soin tv Mi mix r Council 
ot Stitt Mi tube i Ci ntml Boird ot Railways 
Mi mix i Governing Bodv ot tin Tadv 
Hanlingi M< dit al C olli gi Hospital for Women 
Mi mix r (infill ( oimnitti < (oimtiss of 
Dulfi rin f und Ddiu Pri xidi nt of tin Town 
Planning Committee Chairman of the 
Cherries Committee Member of the Labour 
Advisory Board formed by the Government of 
Madras Member of the Go reining Body of the 
Imperial ( ouneil o{ Agm uituial Researeh, 
Delhi Director of theMyl vpore Hindu Perma 
nent bund ltd , President of the Distriet f eiu 
rational Council , Piesident of the I)t 
Secondary Education Board , ( haiiman of 
the Aelvisorv Board to the Geneial Hospital, 
Madras, Member of the Advisory Po ird to the 
Government Goshi Hospital t haiiman of 
tho Board of lrustecs of the V P Hall was 
foi a short time v Member of the Madias 
I egisl itivo Count il (haiiman of tho Board 
of Visitors of tlie Junior ( crtiilod School 
Ranipit Honor vry Inspector of Certified 
Sehools of this Presidency, Non Official 
\isitor to tho Government Merit il Hospital 
Director of the Muthialpet High School Mem 
tier of tho Boaid of Industnis Honoraiy 
Visitor of the Agmultural (ollege Coim 
batoio , Mrmbe r of tiie Admission Board to 
tho Presidency C olli ge Member of tiie Advi 
sory Council of ttio Queen Man s College 
for Women Member of the Roads (omniitti e 
Member of the Ottawa Committee of the 
(intiil 1 1 gi^lutim Mi min i ot tin 
(lOMinuu. I ’oel x ot tin 1 M M I Slop 
Duttiun iddit s Ciopnthi A ill v 
San llioim Midi vs 

N \ BIMAN KHURRHI D 1', BA ILB 
President, Bombiy Piovinml Oorigicxs 
Cominittie Advot vli Bombw High Couit b 
1889 Mimbci, Bombiy Mimic lpil Corpoi ition 
since 1924, M< m her, Bombiy Logislitivi 
Count il I r vdei of tlx A outh Movement in 
Bomb vv T reside ni v Piesident Bombay Pri si 
tie in > \outh league inti All India A outh 
( ongn ss, ( ill utta 1929, Pn side nt, Bond) iv 
Pnsidcney Congnss Committee since 1930, 
took prominent part in C lvil Disobedience 
Movement, im prison cel fotn times Member 
All India Congicss ( omniitti e and of Working 
Comimttic since 1910 Mayor ot Bombay 
(1935 36) President Bombij Students 
Brothi r liood Orginisei vnd Piesident of 
the niwlv staitid Bombay City Litcracv 
Association Oiganisir and It Cxcnei vl 
Surctary of tilt Bombw Civil Libi itu s 
Union 1 9 16 Publications Whithei 
Congress’ (1931) Whit Next’ (1911-34) 
Address Re ad v mom y 1 1 1 x ic i W oi h 

Bombay 

\ARIMAN, Sir Tkmulji Bhioaji, Kt , M R C 
P (Edinburgh), Hon Causa 1922 Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23 Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying in Hospital , President, College of 
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Phvsicians and Surgeons b Navsan, 3rd 
Sept 1848, Educ Grant MC , Llphinsfcone 
Coll , Fellow of Bombay Umv , 1883 J P , a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 , a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901 02, Mem Bombay leg 
Council, 1909, Mem of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 , Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 , Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corpontion for 15 yc irs Address Fort 
Bombay 

NARS1NGARH, His Highness Sri Huzdr 
RAJA VIKRAM blNGH SAHIB BAHADUR, b 
21 September 1909 belongs to Pirinmr 
or Ponwar brinch of Agnikul Rajputs m 
daughter of the bur ipparent of Cutcli State, 
June 1929, s 1924 Educ Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere Stite is 
734 sq miles in extent and h is population 
1 13 873 salute ol 11 guns Address 
Naisirignrli, C 1 

NASIK, Bishor oj (Rr lUv PniLiP HrNRi 
I OYD, M A ), b July 8, 1884 Lducatcd 
at Lton and Rings College Cumin id gc (life 
Scholar md 1st c 1 iss C lassie il Tripos) On be Ing 
ordain* cl deacon in the Diocese of London 
became Curate ot St Mary of Lton Ha ancy 
Wick Vice Principal oi C uddosdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he c unc to India as 
an b 1 Cr Missioncr Assistant Missionaiy at 
Mm 1915 1917 Chaplain to Bishop Palmei 
of Bombay 1917 1919 SPG Missioner it 
Ahmednagar 1917 1925 Consecrated Asst 
Bishop ot Bombay with spccnl charge of 
Ahmednagar md Aui uigabad 1925 Appoint! el 
(list Bishop ol the new Diocest of Nasik, 1929 
Address Nasik 

NAFARAJAN, Kamaksiii BA (Madras Uni- 
versity 1889, Lditor The Indian Social 
IOfounn, Bombay, b 24th Sept 1808 
Educ St Peters U S , Tanjore , Pres toll 
Madras Govt Coll Kumbakonam and 1 aw 
Coll , Madras, Headmaste r Aryan H 8 , 
Triplicane, Madras, Asst Lditor the Hindu, 
Madras, Pr^s , Muir is Prov Soe Conicc , 
Kurnool, 1911 and Pre^ , Bombay Prov Soc 
( ontee Bijapur 1918 President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Pi ogress f onference 1921, 
and President, National Social ( onlerence, 
Ahmed ibad 1921 Geru ral Secretary, Indian 
National Social Confereme 1923 24 Prcsi 
dent, 40th Indim Nation il Sociil C onference 
Midi is 1927 Publications Prcsidcntnl 
iddresses at ibove Conferences Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911 A 
Reply to Miss R itherme Mayo s Mothei 
India ’ (G A Natesau A Co, Madns) 
Address The Indian Sonal Reformer Office 
Fort, Bombay, and Ramakshl House, 

Bandra Bombay 

NATESAN, TiilHon MR G A , head of G A 
Natesau & Co , and Editor, The Indian 
Review , Member Council ol State b 25th 
August 1873 Educ High School, Rum 

bakonam , St Joseph s School, Irichlnopoly , 
H H School, Iriplicane , Presidency College, 
M idi is University, B A (1897). Fellow of the 
Univ and Commissioner, Madras Corpn Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919 Sec , Madra 
Liberal League Joint Secretary, National 
liberal Federation of India 1922 visited 


Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion in 1928 , attended Universities Con 
ference 1929 Chairman, Retrenchment 
c ommittoc for Stores, Printing and Stationery 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24 1933, his si\tv first birthday, 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
beptemlx r 1933 Publications chiefly patriotic 
litoraturo and speeches, etc , of public men, 
What India Wants Autonomy within 
tlioFmpire Address Mangala Vilas, 
Luz My lapoie, Madras 

N ATHUBHAI, TRIBHO VANDAS MANGALDAS, 
J P , Hon Mag and Fellow of Univ , Bombay 
She th or Head of Kapol Banya community 
n signed presidentship after tenure thereo, 
for 25 years, 1912 h 28 Oct 1856 Educ 
St Xavier s Coll , Bombay Was for 20 
yiars an elected Mem of Bombay Mun 
Corpn , has b< en Hon Mag since establish- 
ing ut of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay Address Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bomba v 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b 13 
June 1889 Educ at Nizam Coll ego , 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912 14 
Address llydiiibid Di < < m 

N \W AZ Bi (HM Shut d of late Sir Muhammad 
Slnh K ( s 1 rn 1911 Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Biritstei 1 ahoro b 7 April 1896 Educ 
Queen Mu\ s ( ollege I ihoro Faltered public 
servu o it a vci \ i u ly ige win n still in purdah 
at hei instance tho All Indii Muslim Women s 
( onfe re nee pissed resolution against polygamy 
1917 , gin up purdah in 1920 and since they 
utivdy engigod in ivlueatlonal and social 
leform matters Member of sever il important 
liospit il and matoinity md wolfaro commit 
toes Membtr of the Punjab Boird of Film 
tensors simo 1926, first Muslim woman to 
represent he r se \ m All Indi t Muslim league 
( ouniil ol the All India Muslim league 
Aim Picsidc nt of Provitnnl 1 \ccutivi Com 
nut tee and Member All Indii Genoral 
(ommittoc of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 , fiist woman to be elected as 
\k< President of tho 42nd Social Reform 
(onference I iliore 1929 ac tod as her father s 
honorary secretary when ho attended as a 
delegate to tho Imperial Conference, Fondon, 
1930 Woman delegate to tho Indian Round 
J able ('eminence (1930 52) Presided at the 
( cntral Punjib Women s ( onference 1013 and 
Delhi Womens Conte re nee 1 934 Delegate 
to the Hind Round Fable (onference 1933 
and Member Indian Delegation Joint Select 
( ommittce 1934 Invited by the League of 
Nations is rollabor itoi J 932 , Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932, 
bellied to orgimsc Pardali Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools Member, Board of 
Felucation, Punjib Publications Husan 
If ira Begum in Uidu several parnphletB 
on oducitional and social matters, regular 
contubutor to various Womens Journals 
in India Address Iqbal Manzil, Lahore 

NA YUDU, Rai Bahadur Kona Shfiniwas Rao, 
B A , LL B (Allahabad) , Minister of Indus 
tries and Ioeal Self Government, Central 
Pro vine es b 22nd M iv 1877 m to 
Lnkubai Nayudu d of late Mr B Nnrsingrao 
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Nayudu, Government and Railway Contractor 
Khandwa Educ Collegiate High School, 
Jubbulpore, Ujjain and Agra Colleges, 
Joined Wardha Bar in 1899 , enrolled High 
Court Pleader in 1904 , elected President, 
Wardha Municipal Committee 1915 1921 and 
1924 1034 , appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917 34 , elected to 
C P Legislative Council, 1923 , elected Dy 
President, 0 P Legislative Council, 1924 26 
elected President of the C P and Berar 
Non Brahmin Association since 1925 , 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Non Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non 
Brahmin Conference, 1928, led the C P and 
Berar Non Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928, again 
elected to C P Legislative Council November 

1930 aB a Non Brahmin , elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of tho C F 
Council in December 1930 , elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha in 
June 1933, appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C P Government in March 1934 
Address Civil Lines, xlagpur, C P 

NAZIMUDDIN, THE HON KHWAJA, Sir M A 
(Cantab ), C 1 E , 1927, Bar at Law, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bengal b 
July 1894 m Shaher Banoo, d of K M 
Ashraf Educ at Alligarh, MAO, College, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality, from 1922 to 1929 , Member, 
Executive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929 Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1923 Address PariBagh Ramna, Dacca 
25/1 Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta 

NAZIR AHMAD, Dr , M So , Ph D (Cantab ) 

F Inst P Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1 eclmological Laboratory b l 
May 1898 Educ MAO College Aligarh 
Government College, Lahore Peterhouse 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925 1930 , Asst 
Director Technological laboratory, 1930 

1931 Publications Various scientific and 
technical papers Address Cotton Techno 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay 

NEHALCHAND, Muntazim Khas Bahadur 
M A (Allahabad) , LL B , Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet Educ Muir Central College 
Allahabad Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince, Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister Indore State , Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subah and Member 
of the Revenue Board Address 15 
TukoganJ, Indore, Central India 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawaharlal, M A , Bar 
at Law b 3889 Educ Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar at law 
of the Innci Temple, Advocate Allahabad 
High Court Secretary, Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918 , Member, All India Congress 
Committee since 1918 , imprisoned, 1921 , 
released and again jailed 1922, General Secre 
tary, All India Congress Committee 1929 , 
President, Indian National Congress 1929 30, 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satvagraha 
April 1930 and released in January 1931 again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disobedience Movement released and again 


imprisoned in 1934 , released m 1935 Presl 
dent, Indian Nation il ( ongn ss 193bandalso 
1937 Publication s sei its of articles on Sovi- 

et Russia Addra-s Swaraj Bha\an, 
Allahab id 

NFHRU, Pandit Shri Shridhara B So 
M A , Ph D LL D , I E D ICS b 17 
November 1888 m Raj Dulari Kirhlu 
Educ Agra College (Allah ibid University) 
Magdalene College Cambridge University 
Heidelberg University Loudon University , 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Pans 
Service in the ICS Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Phv sics Laboratory, M C 
College, Allahabad, in War time Research 
into aeroplane problems and visit to France 
and England in War time , Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U P 
Government Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U P Govirnment and 
Distin t vi oik 1 it i Munbii 1 m pi n il ( ouni il 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board 
lute President for Agriculture Indian Science 
CongiiHH Bomb iv (3 9 34) ( omiti Dire < torial 
del \nhivi intern ition ih di Itadiobiologii 
Gmual mil Fellow ol the Ttovil Society 
of Arts T ondon Publuations (Sriimi) 
Uebcr die Bewi gung von Gism Fist 
Steps m Radiology Ecranagt (Agn 

cultural Rosiarih) Phi eultivition of Broom 
corn, Experiments in [< lectrofai tiling, further 
Ixpiriments in I Ii etrofarming, New Expcn 
merits in Eli ctrof u nimg, Aleunl Aspctti doh 
I lettrocoltuia (how lug fruit with elec 
tucity lhc appln ition of Electiicity to 
Iruitfarmmg Expi linn nts in Meitiogarden 
ing Eilitoi of a Suns of lulguii Mcito 
Bulletins (150 to il iti ) on Impiovcd Fruit 
farming tlnougli Tli itrodeulture and authoi 
of The Metboils of Llectrocultuic No 20, 
Agaskms< 1 hi 1 itest simple, cheap and 
iffutive mit hod of Mu ti in ulture No 15 
l he T In Elutioeulturi of Janiun No 19 
lmpioving tin Mulbi n\ Iruit anil I rec with 
Flee trot ulture No 20 , Rijuvi nation of 

Plants and Humans No 21 Electrified 

Iriigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No 21 , Citius No 24 , Beginner s 

Mistakis in Eleetioi ulture No 25 , Elet 

trilled Mauuii No 20 . Shedding of 

Blossom hi foie fruit formation and its preven 
vintion No 27 , Cultuic of Bntish Mush 

room in India No ~9 , “ Rosi l ulture 

No 10 Muting I lie Insut Mimic with 
Eli i tiociilt me. No 11 Lh i troeiiltm i 

Hi lps Animal Husbandly No 50 
Elci tioi ulture Pioeluc i s Biggi i , Bt tti r and 
Swcctu fell nil is ((_ ist ml apples) No 5b 
Htoikt iking No 109 Ruial Uplift 

Thiough III i troi ult in i No lli Oitalo 
gin Ruisomu No 110 Eh < tiouilturing 

A Modi 1 Rubbi i Tstiti in Ceylon No 120 
Pioldims mil Piospiets of Tiopii il Horti 
culture in an Elec tioeultui il\isitto Singapore 
Botanical Gardens No 127 Mash 

Meetiocultuii of tmals Tin Peasant 

Satisfies Himself No 13 i Electrocultun 

Reclaims Pollutid Witer Supply No 141 
and Scottish Pastuns General Argument 
and Special Appeal with Reference to 1 hi 
Epidemic of Grass siekni ss in Horses No 149 
(Sociology) Caste and (ndit m the Rural 
Area (Law) Fudgmmts & How to Write 
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Thom (Literature) Lc Bouquet d Ophclie 
and Dante s Divim Comedy (Spiritual 
Ujjlift) Doctor and Saint A Passion of 
West and Last (Burn! Uplift) logbook 
of a Rural Uplift Van Bt ttt r Life in tin 
Village, Current Problems in tin Run! 
Area and sometime editor of a Rural Uplift 
Weekly called Revuw of the Week 
Money ind Men in Musiovy True (Trui 
Rural Uplift Lducator) Indian Llcctroeul 
ture , Progress pros puts and servlets in 
India and Abroad iddress 15, Georgetownn , 
Allahabad 

N BOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M L A , Dewan 
of Mayuibhunj State b 1888 hduc Presy 
Coll , Calcutta Dacca Coll nt Sreematy Lila 
Devi Vakil, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist Some time a member of the All 
India Council of the Nat Lib ledn Fleeted 
Member of the Dacca Unlv Court, 1921 24 
one of the Chairmen of the I eg Assembly since 
1924 Appointed Dewan of Majurbhunj State 
in Orissa, 1935 Address Mayurbhunj, Orissa 

NEVILLL, Bertie Aylmer Crampton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta b 7 October 1882 m 
1911, Mabel Jess Seeales hduc Oorrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin Five years 
with Bank of Ireland Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1900 Address 4, Ronaldshay 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta 

NLWBOULD, Hon Sir Babington Bennett, 
Kt (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta since 1916 b 7 March 1867 Fduc 
Bedford Seh , Pembroke Coll Cambridge 
hut ICS, 1885 Address Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta 

NEWCOME, Major General Henry William, 
C B (1923) C M G (1919) , 1) S 0 (1916) , 
M G R A Army Headquarters b Tuly 
14th, 1875 m Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Farl of I atliom, (died 1929) Educ 
Marlborough College and R M A , Woolwich 
Address Armj Headquarters, Simia 

NIHALSINGH, Ret Canon Solomon, Ba 
Evangelistic Missionary Chawhan ltajput oi 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth b 15 I eb 1852, 
m 1870 d of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Ohandi Bais of Baiswara, three s three d 
Educ Covt H S , Lakhimpur , Canning 
Coll , Lucknow , ordained, 1891 , Hon Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906 
Publications An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle elasses in Oudh , Trausla 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 187 T 75 , Khulasat ul 
Isaiah (in two parts) , Risala e Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking , Verses on Temperance In 
Urdu , Munajat Asi Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu 
Address 1, Badsliahimandi, Allahabad 

NIYOGI, Maciiiraja Bhownishanker, M A , 
LL M , Judge, High Court, Nagpur 
and Vice Chancellor, Nagpur University 
b 30th August 1886 m Dr Indirabai 
Niyogi, M B B S (Bom ), Educ at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 , President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925 1928 , 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924 27 , 


President, Univ Union, 1928 29 , Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors Bharat Insurance 
Co 1928 1933 Social and Political Reforms 
activities Address Craddock Town, Nagpur, 

C P 

NDAD, Charles Homthrey Carden, B A 
(0\on ), Barrister, High Court, Bombay 
b 25 Jan 1880 m Muriel Dorothy Orr 
Ewing, 1917 hduc Cheltenham, C C C 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit Hum 1st Class 
History Called to Bar, 1904, practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904 1914, served in army 
mainly in India, Dec 1914 Sept 1919, 
Adjutant, Simla Rifli s, A F I , 1917 1919 , 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1919 1933, 
Administrator General and Official Trustee 
Punjab 1923 1933, Govt Advocate, Punjab, 
1926 1933 Advocate Original Side, High 
Court Bombay 1933 Address Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay 

NOON, Hon Malik Sir Firozkhan, K C I E 
(1937 ) Kt , Cr 1933 , High Commissioner for 
India in United Kingdom b 7 May 1893 , # 
of Hon Nawab Malik Mahomed Havat Khan 
Noon.ra 1914 , two sons, two daughters Educ 
Chief s College, Lahore Wadlian College, 
Oxford Advocate, Lahore High Court, 1918 
26 Member of the Punjab Legislative Council 
since 1921 Minister for Local Self Govern 
ment, Medical and Public Health 1927-31 
Address India House, Aldwych, London, 
W C 2 

NOIU3URY, H CARTER, J P , M Inst T 
F I R A , Chief Acoounts Offioer, G I P 
Railway, Bombay b 18 Oct 1883 m 
Miss Rickwood Educ at Leeds Great 
Northern Railway (England) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Service Address Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay 

NORMAND, Charles, William Blyth, M A , 
D Sc , Director General of Observatories* 
b 10th September 1889 m Alison Mo 
Lennan hduc Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow, 1911 1913 Meteorologist, Simla, from 

1913 1915 and 1919 1927 I A R O , with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916 19 , 
mentioned In despatches, 1917 , Director 
General of Observatories, 1927 Publicatxonsi 
Articles in Chemical ami Meteorological 
Journals Address Meteorological Office, Poona 

NORRIS, Roiand Victor I) Sc (London), 
M Sc (Manchester), F I C , Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon b 24 October 
1887 Educ Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ of Manchester Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ of Manchester, 1909 , Research 
Scholar, lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910 11 Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911 13 Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar U P 

1914 , war service, Captain TARO attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry 1915 18 
Indian Agricultural Service Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt of Madras, 1918 24, Prof 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924 1929 Publications Numerous 
scientific papers in various technical Journals 
Address Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St Coombs, Talawakello, Ceylon 
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O'GILVIE, The Hon Lifut Colonel Sir 
George Drummond, k c I E (1931) , C S I 
(1932) , Agent to the Governor General 
in Rajputana b 18 Feb 1882 m Lorna Rome, 
d of the late 1 Rome, Esq , J P of Charlton 
House, Charlton Ivings, Gloucestershire 
Educ Cheltenham College , EMC, San 
dhurst Entered Indian Armv, 1900 , appoint 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 Asst 
Secretary, Govt of India Armv Depart 
ment, 1915 , Major, 1915 , I ieut Col , 1926 
Dy Secretary, Govt of India, foreign and 
Political Department, 1919 , Offg Political 
Secretary, Govt of Iidia, 1923, President, 
Council of State, Jaipur 1925 , Resident in 
Mewar,Rajputana, 1925 27 , Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927 29, Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929 1931 Agent to the Governor 
General in Central Imlii, 1931 1932 1933 
Agent to the Governor General in Rijputana 
and Chu f Commission! r Ajmer Merwara 
Address Mount Abu, Rajputana 

OLVLR, Arthur Colonit Kt (19 17) C 11 
(1919) CMG (1916), F ROYS Expert Ad 
viser in Animal Hush indry, Imperial ( ount il of 
Agricultural Research Dep irtirn lit b 4 August 
1875 m Marjorie d of Wm Reart of Tohan 
nesburg Educ Godolpliin School I ondon 
and R Yety College London Joined Army 
Veterinary Department 1899 served s 
African War 1901 2(Qii(cn s Mid il 5 clasps) 
Egyptian Army, 1 906 P V O Egypt Armv 
and Sudan Civil Veterinary Service 1907 
Asst Director General, Army Veterinary 
Service, War Oft1e.e, 1908 Great War, 1914 18 
(despatches 1 times Rt I ieut Col ) D 1) V S 
Rr Remount Comm Canada anel USA, 
1917 A D V S , Egypt Command, 1922 27 
Colonel 1928 A I) V S S Command 1928 
D D V S 1*1 Colonel Indi i 1929 30 Expert 
Adviser, ICAR D< partme nt Govt of 
India, 1930 Publications Various technical 
artie’es in professional press uiel m stand irel 
veterinary works Address 9, Hastings 
Road, New Delhi 

OWEN, Morris, M Sc (Wales), F Inst P 
offg Director of Public Institution anel 
Secretary to Govern ment, I ducat ion Depait 
ment, (ential Provinces b 10th l<i biliary 
1885 m Flinor Tones (Vuighin) Educ 
University College, Ringoi, and Re rlin Uni 
versity Late Icllow of the Unive l sit v e»f Wales 
Lecturer in Physies, Portsmouth leehnical 
College (1909) Indian Idueationil Seivlce 
(1912) Publications Re sc ire h pipers on 
Ilietiemal Flectrieitv, Musical Aic 

Oscillations m Coupled Circuits’ and 
9 hermo Magnetic Properties of the He 
ments ' Address A aqjnir 

PADSHAH, The Hon Saiyid Mahmud 
Sahib RAHADUR, R A Member, Council 
of State, Member of the Roads Committee, 
Council of State Advocate b 1887 m 
d of the late Sowcar Syed Mir JIussain 
Sahib Rahadur, a Mahomedan milliemaire of 
Chittoor Educ Presidene y College, Madras 
Joined the Rar in 1916 , became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries etc First joined the 


Council of State in 1924 and got r& elected to 
it in 1925 , became a Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi 
dency Muslim League in 1926 Presided 
over All India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927 Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State , 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences Again re elected to the Council 
of State, 1930, nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidency 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Rank Conferences, London, in 
1933 leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State Address Madras 

PAI, K Rama, M A (Hons ), Controller of 
Patents and Designs b Jan 16, 1893 m 
191 3 Sita Rai Educ T D High School 
Co< hin Maharaja s Coll , Ernakulam and 
Presidency Coll , Madras Professor of Che 
mistry, SPG College, Trichinopoly, 1916 
18 , Prof of Chemistry, Maharaja's Coll , 
Vi7ianagram 1918 19 , AsBt Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919 20 , Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921 24, on deputation 
to IT INI s Patent Office, London, 1923, 
( ontroller of Patents and Designs, 1924 
Address 1 Council House Street Calcutta 

PA KENHAM WALSH Ernst, R A (Dublin) 
The Hon Mr Tustice, Puisne Judge 
High ( ourt Maelns b 19th June 1875 
m (1) J El Ashe (2) M L M Strachan 
(n< o Royd) Fdac Birkenhead School and 
Trinity College, Dublin Passed ICS 1898 
and eimo to India 1899 Served in various 
districts of Madras Presidency on tho Exe 
eutive and Judicial side Appointed District 
Judge 1919 Special Judge Malabar Tribunal 
1922 23 acted on High Court, 1928, 1929, 
1930 anel 19 31 and appointe i Tudge, High 
Couit 1932 Addriss 82, Mount Road, 
Madras 

PAKENHAM WALSH, Rt REV HERBERT, 
D I) (Dub ) b Dublin, 22 March 1871 , 3rd 
son of late Rt Rev W illiam Pakenham W alsh 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley 
m 1916, Clara Ridley y d of Rev Canon 
F C Hayes Educ Chard Grammar 8chool , 
Birkenhead School , Trinity College, Dublin 
Deacon, 1896, worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood Chhota Nag 
pore, India 1896 1903, Priest, 1902 Principal 
SPG College, Trichinopoly, 1904 07, Head 
of the SPG Brotherhood, Trichinopoly, 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore 
J907 14 , Bishop of Assam, 1915 23 Principal, 
Bishop s College Calcutta Publications 
St Iraneis of Assisi and other poems, 
Nisbet, Altar and Table (S P C K ) 
Evolution and Christianity (C L S ) Com 
mentarv on St John s Ep (8 P C K ) 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman s) and Divine Healing (S P C K ) 
Antiphonal Psalter Tights and Shades of 
Christendom (Oxford Univ Press ) Address 
Christa Sishya \shram, Tadagam P O , 
Coimbatore 

PALITANA, Thakore SAHEB OF, SHRI BAHA 
dursinhji Mansin hji ( Gohcl Raj put), K C I E 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns 
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b 3 April 1900 Invested with full powers 
27th Nov 1919 A nember of the (hambir 
of Princes in his own light and of tlu Rijkot 
Rajkumar College Cornu il 1 ddress 
Pali tana 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Oopal, M A 
(Bombay), 1916, Ph D (Leon London), 1921, 
1) Sc (Leon , London) 1926 Professor oi 
History and Political Economy, Llplnnstom 
College, Bombay Secretary, Boaid of Him 
Censors, Bombay b 18 July 1894 m to Indira, 
d of S A Sabnis Esq , Solicitor High Court 
Bombay Educ Llphinstone College Bombay 
and School of Economics, Unlv of London 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921 23) Publications 
Economic Consequences of the War for lndi i 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India Address Elphinstoiu College iort 
Bombay 

PANCKRIDGE, Hugh Rahfrk B A , 
Barrister Judge High Court Calcutta (April 
1930) b Oct 2 188 r > Ldnc Winchester 
College and Orll College Oxford Called 

to Bar Inner Temple 1909 , Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court 1910 Standing Counsel 
Bengal, 1926 Officiating Judge 1929 , ' 
Additional Judge, 1929 Indian Army 

Reserve of Officers 1914 , Cipt 1918 , 
mentioned in despatdjcs by IJeld Mirshal 
Lord Allcnby , serve d in France and Palestine 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta , and Oriental ■ 
Club Hanover Square, London 

PANDALAT, Rao IUiiaduh K Krishnan, B A 
BL, Bar at Law LT D (bond) 1914 
Judge, High Couit Madras b April 1874 
m J Narayani Amnia 1 luc Mav< lik ira 
Trivandrum and Madras Practised law in 
tho State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911 
Proceeded to Engl md and was called to the 
Bar in 1912 Judge High C ourt, Travancore, 
1913 14 awarded LL D by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law Practised at 
Madras, 1914 19, appointed Judge, Sin ill 
Cause Court, 1919 Chief Preside ncy Magistr iti 
1924, Judge, High (ourt, 1928 1934 Publua 
tions Editor of Series of Science Primers 
in Malayalam author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of ‘ Succession and Partition in Malabar 
Law Address Lanark Hall Rundall s Road 
Vepery, Madras 

PANDE Maior Pandit Hindi- swari Prasai 
B A.LLB FRLb b at Ban illy 1896 
had a brilliant all round career at the Muir 
t entral College Allihaban from whirt hi 
r ^ s graduated After jemmg 

'tw* * / v ** the IDrcdly Barwuitto 

1 Englind in 1927 with 
the late Pt Moti Lil 
Nehru in ( onne* tion w ith 
the famous Likhna Raj 
<ase where he worked as 
Tunior to Sir John Simon 
Soon after his return 
btcame an Advocate and 
was appointed Govern 
ment Pleader for the 
Bareilly Distrh t was elected afi Chairman of 
BaTeilly Munhipal Board which office he 


tn India 


held for two t< rms m succession Joined 
Ordiha Stite sniie in September 1930 as 
(lint ^loeretiry ind v\ is appolntid Dewan 
in 1 992 uisdi put< d to at find the 3rd Round 
1 tide ( onfi unit in 193J is i number of the 
Indian St it< s Dckgition ind has been respon 
sible for linugur it mg a number ot reforms in 
tlu Slate during his fc< jmre of offii i including 
tin conversion ot tin Stite < uiroiu y into 
Imperial (omagt which nised the revenue 
of the State by over three laks per \onr 
Having resigned the Dhv inship of Orchha 
for riasons of health he his now been appoin 
ted V ii o Pr< side nt state ( ouncil and Political 
Minister Ohirkhui State, Bundelkhand Cl 

PARANJPE, Gopal Ramciiandra, M 8c 
A ll Sc, IES, JP Profi ssor of Physics? 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay b 30 
January 1891 m Mrs Mallni Paranjpe 
Educ Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin 
Bombay University Rest arch Seholar at 
Bmgaloie lor three years then for some 
time Assistant In the Physical Chemistry 
Department of tho Indian Institute of Science 
Bangaloie , sln<o 1920 Protessor of Physics 
In the Indian 1 durational Service at tho 
Royal Institute ot Sdencc Bombay Follow 
of the fndiiii Academy ofSdences, Bunga 
lore Publications Yaiious papors in the 
journals of tin Indian Institute of Science 
lUngulon l Ik Indian Tournal of Physics 
( ill utta and otinr S<nntiih journals Joint 
Lditm of t hr* jxiptiDi S< i< ntifU monthly iu 
Mu at 111 Stisliti Driven Address ltoyal 
Institute of Siicnci Mayo Road Bombay 
hid han i Dadir, 11 > Lakhamsi Napoo 
Road Bombay 14 

PARAN JPYL, RAGHUNA m Pdi^ushottam, Dr 
M A (Cantab ) B Sc (Bombay), D Sc 
(Calcutta) b Murdf, 10 Job 1876 Educ 
Maratha H S , Bombay Icrgusson Coll, 
Poona , St John s Coll , Cambridge (Fell ) , 
Paris, and (lotting* n , Jirst in all Univ 
exams in India went to England as Govt 
of India seholir, bracketed Senior Wran 
gif i at Cam bud go 1899 Sdiolar and Fellow 
of St Toll ii s ( ollogf ( ambiidgo Prlnc and 
Piof ot Matli lo igusson Coll , Poona, 1902 
24 Hon Asso< late of the Rationalist Press 
Assodatlon has taken piomimnt part in a 11 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres Vice Chancellor of Indian 
Women s Univ , 1916 20 Bombay Leg 
Council 1913 , represented the University of 
Bombay 1916 23,1926 Awarded the Kaisar i 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916 Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921 23, 1927 Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee 1924 , Auxiliary and 
Territorial torccs Committee, 1921 Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee 1924-pfi , 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Uriv 
in 1926 , appointed Minister, 1927 Member 
India Council, 1927 12 Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1932 
Publications Short I Ives of Gokhale and 
karve The Crux of the Indian Problem , 
Rationalism in Pea<e Address Vice- 
Chancellor s Lodge Lucknow 

PARSONS, Sir (atfrfd) Alan (Lethbridge;, 
kT (1932) , B A (Oxon ) , C I E (1926) . 
Indian Civil Service , Memb r, India Council 
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b 22nd October 1882 m Katharine 
Paradhs Educ Bradfield College and Univ 
College, Oxford Indian Civil * Service, 
Punjab, 1907, Under Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 
of India, Finance Department, 1916 
Additional Financial Adviser, Military 
finance, 1920, Deputy Controllei of the 
Currency, Bombay, 1922 , Secretary to 
Government of India, Industries Depart 
ment 1925, financial Commissioner of 
Railways, 1926 1931 Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1982) Temporary Member, Governor 
General s Executive Council, 1932 Addus s 
India Office, White Hall, London 

PARTAB BAHADUB PING, Raja, Taluqdar 
op Kila Partabgarh, C I E , lion Magi« 
trato , Hon Mem of U P, Leg Council 
b 1866 Address Kila Partabgarh, Oudh 

PARTABGARH, H H Ram Singh Bahadur, 
MAHARAWATOF b 1908 s 1929 m eldest d 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singh ji, IC OIL, 
of Sikar in Jaipur 1924 (died) second d 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon in Behar 
in 1932 Educ Mayo College, Ajiner, and 
parsed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927 State has an area of 880 sq 
miles and population of 67,114 , salute of 
16 guns Address Partabgarh, Rajputana 

PATANKAR Major Sardar Bhimrao 
Nagojirao alias Bhatisahfb Patankak 
Tirst Clans Sardar and Julmglrdar Deccan and 
Kolhapur, is a descendant ot th< famous 
( halukva family, that 
acquired the lahagir of 
Patau Malial from the 
Bijapur Government, b 
15th April 1890 bduc 
At lvollupur under State 
supervision He began to 
look atttr his Jahagn tiom 
1910 and since then h< has 
made sc vc ral impiovc meats 
in it His Jaliagii com pi me s 
of U villages \ Hiding a 
revenue of Rs 95,000 per 
year He was invited for the ( oronation Dur 
bar at Delhi in 1912 and was the gucNtol the 
Bombay Govtrnnunt In tlu great war lit 
played an imiiortant part in leeruitment and 
the collection of War Loans and in recognition 
of the meritorious services rendered by him 
the Royal Military ( oinmission of 1 ieiitcnant 
ship was confeired on him in 1918 He was 
again promoted to tlic rank of ( aptain and 
now he is a Major Tin Bombay Govern 
ment was pleased to grant him Special S< concl 
Class Magisterial poweis to cxcicisc within 
his own jurisdiction and in 1930 lie was ma<l< 
a Special hirst ( luss Magistrate Ho has 
been working as the President of the Board 
of Advisory Committ* c of 11th Maratha 1 ight 
Infantry for some years past He was elected 
unopposed to the Bombay Legislative Council 
in 1930 HeisHony ADC to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay since 1934 
Area of Tahagir about 68 sq miles population 
about 20,000 Address bliikka Mansion, 
Patan, Dist , Satara 



PATEL PRFEMCHAND 1CHHARAM RAO HAHFB 
(since 1933) Vice President Savda 
Municipality , President Taluka Local Board 
Raver , Zc mindar I and 
lord and Banker of Savda I ' 

(f Kh), Mainging Agent 
3 he Great Social life A 
Ge neral Assurance Ltd , 

(Jalgaon.E Kh ) Director, 
hast Khandcsh Central 
Co o]»erative Land Mort 
gage Bank Village 
Munsiff at Savda and 
a gre at social worker , 
proceeded to England for 
turtliei studies in Insu 
ranee and Mercantile 1 ine s 



\ddress Ccntial 


Co-operativt Bank Building, Jalgaon 


PATEL, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai, Bar at 
Law Born of Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiael , Matriculated from the Nadiad 
High School, passed Distriet Plead* r sExamj 
nation and began practice on the Criminal 
side at Godhra went to England and was 
called to the liar at Middle Temple On 
return from England staiteel practising in 
Ahmedabad Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagralia Ashram at Ahme 
dabad Canit into prominence as a Satya 
gratia Leaelei tirst at Ivaiia and then in the 
Nagpur National hlag agitation and elsewhere 
and in the Bardoli No tax Campaign Was 
elected President of the Ahmedabad Munic l 
palitv in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli Was elected 
President of the 40th Indian National Congrc ss 
held at Karat hi in PHI Address lihadra 
Ahmedabad 


PATKAR, SlTARAM SUNDrRRAO, B A , LL B 
b 16 May 1873 m Mrs Shantabai 
Patkar Educ Elphinstone High School 
and Elphinstone College Began piactls 
ing as a Plead* r, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897 Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 , Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of tho Indian Bar Count ils Act of 1926 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court in July 1926 and conflimed as per 
manent Judge, Nov 1926 appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 
retired in 1933 elected Vice Chancellor of the 
Indian Womens University in July 1931 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women s 
University, July 1932 , appointed by the 
Bombay Government November 1933 to 
make inquiry on their behalf into the com 
plaint of the Bombay Port 1 rust against the 
Bombay Municipality , appointed January 
1935 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa 
tion and the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association appointed March 1035 by the 
Governor General as President of the 
Commission to inquire into the election 
petition relating to the Bombay Central 
Division Mahomedan Rural Constituency , 
appointed May 1935 as Arbitrator to decide 
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dispute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing 
the Poona Cantonment appointed in 
December 1935 by the Government of India 
as Chairman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin 
State and the Government of Madras 
appointed March 1939 by the Government 
of India to decide dispute between the 
Bombay Municipality and B B & C I 
Railway Address Hughes Road Chowpatty 
Bombay 

PATRO Rao bahuhjr Annfpu «ir Paiushu 
RAMDASS AT (1924 , K < E (1935) 
High Court Vakil Ganjam, Jandholder , 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council , 
connected with the working of I ocal 
Self Government Institutions in rural 
areas for over a quarter of a century 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921 27 President, All Parties f on 
ference Delhi 1930 , President South India 
Liberal Conference 1927, President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non Brahmin) Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 , 
also Delegate to England to co operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1933 Delegato to the 
League of Nations Geneva 1931 Publica 
tions Rural Economics A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency , Studies 
in Lo<al Self Government Address 
Cosmopolitan Club Madras 

PATTANI, Sre Prabhashankar Dai patram 
K C I E , President of Council, Bhavnagar 
State 19 JO, Devan, Bhavnagar State 1902 12 
Member of Exec Council of Government of 
Bombay 1912 1915 of the Bombay Lcglsla 
tive Council 1910 of the Imperial Legislative 
Count il 1917, of the Council of India, 1917 
19 President, Council of Administration 

1919 1910 b 1862 Lduc Morvl Raj koto, 
Bombay Address Anantwadl, Bhavnagar 

PATTERSON The ITon Mr Justiof David 
Ciakke BA (( antab ) Judge High Court 
Calcutta h May 5 1879 m Marguerite 

Mather Atkinson Lduc Oundle and Cam 
blidge Joined Indian ( ivil Servhc 1903 
Held various Executive and Judicial poRto 
in Bengal Appointed ludgeof the High Court 
19 U Address High Court, Calcutta 

PAVRY Dasturji Sahpb Cursetji Eraohji, 
First High Priest of the lasaii Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 

1920 , Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia 
1929, elected Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930 , received 
Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 
world s foremost scientific and loarned socie 
ties, including the socteto d Ethnographic de 
Paris, 1931 33 presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, comprising 
essays and researches on Oriental languages 
literature, history, philosophy and art by 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries, and published in England 
by the Oxford University Press , b 9 April 
1859 , sons, three , daughters three Owns 
large estates both in the British territory 
and in the Baroda State Education Public 


and private schools, Navsari Ordained 
into Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871 , first Princi- 
pal of the Zend Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas 
trian Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed 1889, High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912 Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmd JaBhan^ Ruzd Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge) also trustee of the Mullan Anju 
man Behetari Fund (loundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community) 
Presented vvitli a Complimentary Address by 
the ParsecH of Navsari 1920 Publication 
Rabc Zarthoshti (a Zoroastrian Catechism) 
Bombay, 1901 second edition 1931 Tarikate 
7arthosliti (Zoroastrian ( e rtmoniais), Bombay, 
1902, Seeond edition 1912 , Vaaze Khurshed 
(leetures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Sub 
jocts) Bombav 1904 Resalhe Khurshed 
(Essays and Addre sscson Zoroastrian Subjects, 
Parts 2 3 and 0, Bombay 1917 1921 1937 

Zarthoshti Sahitiya Abhyas (Zoroastrian 
Studies) Parts 1 2 Bombay 192 2 1928 

Iranian Studies, Bombay 1927 many articles 
on Zoroastrian subjects in Gujarati news 
papers and journals Address Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 

PAVRY Faredttn Dastijr Cursetji, Chief 
Engineer North Western Railway (retired) 
Created C I E 1980 Eldest son of Dasturji 
Sabeb Cursetji Eraehji Pavry Education 
Elphinstone College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper s Hill , Associate 
and lellow of ( ooptr s Hill Appointed 
Assistant Engineer North Western Railway, 
1900, Executive Engineer 1908 Superin- 
tending Engineer 1924 Address Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Rail 
way, Lahore 

PAVRY, Jai Dastur C M A , Ph D , Orientalist 
and Author b 27 November 1899 Educ 
Elphinstone College, 1910 18, St Xaviers 
College, 1918 20 , BA, with Honours, Bom 
bay University, 1920 Fellow of St Xavier s 
College and of Mulla Flroz Madressa, 1920 21 
M A and Ph D with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25 , 
Travelled extensively in Europe and Amerioa 
Presented to Ills Map sty at the Levee, 
(1928) Received by Pope Pius XI (1920), 
by Signor Mussolini the Shah of Persia 
anel the King of Afghanistan (1934) 
One of the founelers of thee University Corps 
of the Bombay Battalion, 1917 Chairman of 
the Religion Section, Intel (oll( giate Club 
(International House), New \ork (1921 25) 
Hon Treasure r Hindustan Assoe iation of 
America (a nation wide organization), New 
York (1921 25) Eeiitor of the 4 Hindustani 
Student 4 , New York (1921 25) Member of 
Council of the Foreign Universities Informa 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay (1920 20), 
of the Mulla Firoz Madressa (since 1920), of the 
World Conference lor International Peaoe 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religkift* (London, 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (since 1931) Member of the Book 
Committee, Pars! Punchayet (since 1931) 
Member of the International Committee of 
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the All Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association (les Messages 
(Paris, since 1933) and of the Institute for 
Hyperphysical research (New York since 1933) 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna 
tlonal Peace through Religion (Geneva 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford, 1928) to the fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Religion (Loud , 1929) to tht hirst Historic il 
Congress (Bombay 1931) and to tin Set ond 
Empirt Congress of Rt ligions (London 19 17) 
President ot Columbia Univtisity Club ol 
Bombay (since 1931) Mt mbt r ot tht Royil 
Asiatic Society of Git it Biitum of tht Amtri 
tan Orit ntal Sot it tj inti \ irious otlii 1 h arnt d 
Societies Publu at ions The Zoroastrian 

Doetfint of future Lift (Now Yoik 

1926) The Teaching of Zaratlmshti 1 

(Bombay 1926), Yaslite Vidirdtgm 01 
the Zoroastrian Sieramt nt« and Oidinanet s 
(Bombay, 1927), tdittd the \oluim ot 
Orit ntal Studies in honour of Curst tji 
Eraehji Pa\ry, being tht uoik ot 
seventy eminent stholars from seventeen 
different countries (Iondon, 1934) Tht lift 
ind Teachings of Zoroaster (London, 1934) 
Spiritual Unity of Mankind (Paris 1934) 
Parsee Religion and World Peace (New 
York, 1934) and numerous articles on 
Oriental subjects and World Pi act in popular 
aud Silentitic Journals Address Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

PAVRY, Merwanji Eraohji , J P (Bombay) 

L R C P (London) , L M <fe S (Bombay) 

L M (Dublin) Captain (IMS) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion Hon Presidency Magte 
medical practitioner, Bombay b 14 October 
1866 m 1876 hduc Sir C Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School 
Grant Medical College of Bombay Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hoxpitil 
Cricket Career The first Parsi ineketirto 
play for the Middlest x County XI in 1895 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England m 1888 and was 
the principal bowler Played for twenty nine 
years for the representative Parsi Toira of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee 111 1910 and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889 1913 Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner St John s Ambulance Division 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1911 , President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1884 
Public Life Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee and Vice President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
DHshaw M Fetit Gymnasium in Bombay 
Hon Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion , Hon Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund , Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi ( o operative 
Housing Society President of M O C of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop , Vice President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee Joint Hon Setretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 , A Trustee of Dr 
Girai Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Na vasari High School , A Trustee 


of the Petit Gymnasium , Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Hands l Bulsara Class, Y M 
P A , and Khorshed Mandal , Chairman of 
Parsi Scout federation and President of the 
Pai si League and Zoroastrian Band Executive 
Committees President of the ‘ Zoroastrian 
Orchestra” Joint Hon Secry “Parsi 
B t kari l< nnd \ it t President of the B P A 

Boxing federation. Chairman of the finance 
( ommittee of the B P Olympic Association 
Publications Parsi t ricket , Physical Culture 
The Ttam Spirit 111 Cricket , Radio Talks on 
Boxing among the Parxis, Scouting, 
llialth and 100 J list Aid Dont s 
Clubs Parxi Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports 
(Tub and Itipon Club Address Colaba 
Castle, ( olaba, Bombay 

PAVRY, Miss Bapsy M A , Author and Llttera 
teur b 25 December 1906 Educ Queen 
Mary High School and St Xavier s College, 
Bombay , M A with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York Visited England 
e\iiv>tai since 1924 Pr< xented at Their 
Majixtus Court 1928 it 1 uv t d by President 
Coolnlgt (1924) by Pope Pius XI (1926), 
by Signor Mussolini by tht Shah of Ptrsia 
md by the Ring of Afglnnistan (1934) 
Munbir of Committte ot vanouR Charity 
Bills hi Id in London in 1928 34 in the 
pit stnt t ot mt mlit is of tin Royal family 
in ud of tin Liagut of Mtrcv St 
(hoigi s Hospital Mount Vtrnon (aiucr 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viceroys Indian 
Earthquake fund Royal Northern Hospital 
Dockland Settlt merit University Collegi 
Hospital, Victoria Hospital for Children 
Puntfs B< itiin Hospital, Disabled Oftuirs 
Gudin Hoims Pliistow Alitiimty Hospital 
N itional Sot it t \ of Da\ Nurseries and 
Instituti ot Mttiieal Psythologv Deltgitt 
to tin (n n(\ 1 (onbriiict toi Pi ace through 
Rt hgion 1928 Mtmbtr ot tht Primrosi 

Li xgu< of Grt it Britain British Leagui 
ot Mtiej Bntish Fuhrition of Univtrsit\ 
Woiw n British Jntliin Union I nt< rn itional 
Tin it it Soiiitc ol London ilso of the 
bomba \ Woik Guild and of stvtral othei 
Axsomtions mil Sot it tits Publications 
Tin Hi 1 onus ot Ant nut Ptisii, Stories 
Rt told Horn tht Shanama of Firdausi (Cam 
hiidg< ) 1930 end mun> artulis on Iranian 
Riihjictx in populu uid stnntiflc journals 
Address MUtbirHill Bombiy 

PERIER, Most Rev f erdinand, S J , Catho 
lie Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924 b 
Antwerp, 22 Sept 1875 Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913 Consecrated Co 
adjutor Bishoo Dec 1921 Grand Cross 
Order of tht Crown Grand Cross Ofrder ot 
Leopoltl Address 32, Park Street, Calcutta 

PETIGARA, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jam 
SHFDJr, (ME, b 24 Nov 1877 m Avanbai 
d of Mr Jehangirshaw Ardeshir Tale 
yarkhan Educ Surat and Bombay 
Started career as Sub Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City C I D and gradually 
went through ail grades of the City C I D 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service in 
1928 and has since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in charge Special Branch of the 
Bombay C I D Received medal of the Royal 
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Victorian Order from HIM the Him; j 
Emperor 1912, created Khan Saheb, 1912 
Khan Bahadur, 1916 , Kaisar I Hind Medal, 
First Class 1923 appointed Tustice of the { 
Peace, 1924 , appointed Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order 1926, appointed | 
Officer of the Most Excellent Order of th 
British Empire 1931 C I E 1933 Address 
2, Winter Road Malabar Hill, Bombay 
PETIT, jEHANflR BoMANJEL, Merchant and I 
until recently Mill owner and agent for the I 
Petit group of mills b 21st August 1879 
Edtu St Xavu r sand l ort High Institution 
Hon Presidency Magistrate (1904 15), Mem 
ber, Bombay legislative Council (1921 34), 
Bombay Municipal ( orporation (1901 30), 
Bombay Improvement Board (1920 30) 
Bombay Development Board (1920 34), Board 
of the Victoria Jubilee h<hni(nl Institute 
(191133) Bo°rd of th< old Bombay ( otton 
Exchange (1900 17), Mill Owners Pam 1 of tin 
East India Cotton Association Ltd (1920 21) 
the old Indian National Congress and its 
provincial < xecutive (1898 1918) tin bmat 
Congnss Convention (1905) tin Indian 
Home RuU Leagm and its c \e< ut i v< (191 r » 20) 
the National Libc r illi deration and its execu 
tive (1918 20) the Indigenous Industries 
Committei (1915 17), tin Bomb »v Pre sulcncy 
Industrial Committee (1918 29) the Industrial 
Disputes Committe e (1921) the Rent Control 
Committee (1916 20) tin Excise ( ommittee 
(1921 24), the Unmisity Re forms C ommitte e 
(1924 25) the Bombay Provincial franchise 
Committee (1911) the Governors Hospital 
Committee (1926 10), the ( omimttees of 
Management of ill the Petit (haiitns and 
Institutions and of other public Institutions, 
too numerous to mention fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928 14) 'll ust ee, 

Parsec Pumhayat of Bombay (1916 14) 
Delegate, Parsi ( hie f Mitnmonial ( ourt, 
Bombay (1900 20) Pre side nt oi the Indian 
Merchants Chambe r (1919 20) of the Lonilny 
Mill owne rs Association — tvn < — (191 r >10 

and 1928 29), of the Indian Industrial Con 
fercncc (1918) of the Bombay to operative 
Conference (1921) of the Bombay Textile 
Association (1910 10) of the S 1* ( A anel the 
Lady bakarbai Petit Hospital for Animals 
(since 1911) of the B D Petit Mahablesliwar 
Library (since 1915) and of the Dayan Ut tejak 
Manelli (1910 20) Vice President of the Bom 
bay Presidcney Assoc lation (since 1915), 
f ounclc rand President of the Indian Progrcs 
sive federation and the Bombay Progressive 
Association (sine^ 1920), ot the B D Petit 
Parsi Grcne ral Hospital (since 1912) ot the 
Bombay Rate Piyers Assoeiation (1901 08) 
ot the Two Anna famine Rebel lunel 
(1900 01) of the New High School for 
Girls Bombay (since 1921) of the 

Punjab Relief Fund (1919 21) of the Bombay 
Public Activities fund (since 1922) of the 
J B Petit Free library anel Public Hall, 
Billimora (since 1910), of the B D Petit 
Public Iibrarv Mandvl, Surat Dlstnet (since 
1916), of the Indian Economic Society (1915 
30), of tho Indian Currency Tariff Reform 
League (1920 24), of the Bombay Symphony 
and Chamber Orchestra (1921 28) and of the 
‘ Indian Daily Mail (1923 II) founder indj 
Vico President of the Landlords Association 


(192) 10) anel of the Sangit Sardha Mandal 
(1915 24) Founder anel Managing Trustee 
of the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind 
(since 1903) of the South African and Transvaal 
Indian funds (1907 15), of tho Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association (1915 32), of the 
Bombay ( hronie lc (1913 17) of the 

Zoroastnan Vssoe iation (1904 10), of tho Zoro 
astrim Building Society (1902 15), and of the 
Soe le tv tor the promotion of Religious Educa 
tion amongst /oroastrians (1902 34),, is a 
Progiessive Radical in polities a close student 
of public qut stions and has at clilfe rQfit*time8 
given c vide nee befon vai ions Royal Commie 
sions and Public ( oimnittees Address 
Petit Building Hoinbv Road, fort, Bombay 
• 

TETMAN, Charles Earle Be van, 01 E 
b 9 September 1866 m 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt telegraphs and d 
of Rev Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat 
cliingdon Essex Lduc Privately and at 
Trinity College Cambridge , Advocate, 
Calcutta H Court 1892 and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892 Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab 1909 Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug 1920 and from Oct 1920 
to Feb 1921 founder and First Master of the 
1 ahore Hunt 1903 Publications * Report 
on frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department ‘ P W D Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition) Address Lahore 

PEIRIE, Sm David, CIE.CVO, CBE, 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, 
India, 1932 36 b 1879 hduc Aberdeen 
Univ Lnt Ind Police 1900 , 
A«st Dir, CID, Simla 191112, Spec 
duty with Home Dept 1915 1919 , on 
special dutv with H R H the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 , on staff of H R H the 
Prince of Wales, 1921 22, Senior 8uperin 
tendent of Police Lahore Member of the 
It ( ommn on Public Services, 1923, Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, 
Government of India, 1924 31 appointed 
Member, Public Strviee Commission, India 
Apul 191] Chairman, Tndim lted Cross 
Society and St John Ambulance Association, 
and f hief Commissioner for the Empire of 
India of St John Ambulance Brigade Over 
seas Knight of Grice of St John of Jcrusa 
1cm 1913 Rc tin cl Oc tohe i 1936 1 ddress 

( /o J loyels Bank, Bombiy 

PI1 KEATHLY, Sir Jamfs Stott, Kt , 
( M G , C T E , C V O , CBE, D S O Chief 
Controller of Stores b 10 Nov 1882 Joined 
tiie seivice 1909 as electric inspector, 
electrical engineer, 1911, CVO, 1911, on 
military service, 1916 1919 Deputy Director 
of Works, Electrical and Mechanical Sections, 
Mesopotamia, 1916, C I E , 1920, Chief Control- 
ler of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922, 
on foreign service under teylon Government, 
1928 CMG, 1930 Knighthood, 1933 
Addi ess The Indian Stores Department, 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi 
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PODAR, Anandilal, a towering personality 
in the cotton market the senior partner of 
Messrs Anandilal Podar Company, Member 
of the Liverpool and New 
York Cotton Exchange, and 
a partner i n Toyo Podar I 
Cotton Mills Limit* d, the 
first Indo Japanese Toint 
enterprise , born at Nawal 
garb (Jaipur State) 1874 
Naturally endowed with a 
keen business acumen and 
forethought, soon rose to 
the f 1 ont r ink in the cotton 
trade, and establish! d 
in a surprisingly short 

period unissailabli credit in the mark* t 

Was one of th< very few Indian Directors 
in the Bombay Cotton Trade Association 
Director of thi Bombay Cotton Exchinge 
took a leading part in obtaining a proper 
share for India in the cotton trade , the 
formation of the East India ( otton Association 
owes much to his efforts, thi Marwadi 

Chamber of (oinmcrct tin Cotton Broker 1 * 
Association and tin Grain and Seeds Brokers 
Association cairn into < xistant c largely through 
his initiative Dir< etor of Cotton Contracts 
Board, 1919 1922, East India Cotton Cssoeift 
tion, 1921 1932 , Vlen Pnsieh nt, Marwadi 
Chamber of Comrne rc< , 1925 1926 Preside nt 
Cotton Brok< rs’ Association, 1925 1930, Presi 
dent, the Grains inel Se< ds Brokers Assoeia 
tion, 1920 1921 Is a great social worker with 
advanced \i» ws Ho is self made generous 
minded and philanthropic, takes grc,at interest 
in the spread of edueation and his spent over 
a million of Itupe es for its promotion and for 
other eharitablt purposes Address 
Bhulcshwar, Iiomba> 

POPE, Major General Sydney Boxton, 
D S O (1916) , C B (1930) , Legion d 
Honneur (trance), 1917 , DA &Q M G 
Southern Command, Poona b 9th February 
1879 m Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1925 Educ 
St Paul s School and Christ’s College, Camb 
ridge Joined 18th Royal Irish, 1901 
68th Rifles F F (I A ), 1904 , N W Frontier 
of India, 1908 (operations against Mohmands), 
Staff College, 1914 , Great War, trance, 1914 
to Dec 1917 , Palestine, 1918 to 1919 Brevet, 
of Lt Colonel, 1919, Brevet of Col, 1921, 
Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1924 Commanded Bannu Brigade, 1926, 
Commander, Razmak Brigade, 1929 , Major 
General, 1930 , Commander Waziristan 
District 1931 , D A & QMG S Command, 
1934, Colonel, 4/1 9th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1931 Address Poona 

POSA, MAUNQ, ISO (1911), K S M 1893 
b Toungoo, 13 May 1862 Educ St Paul s 
ROM Sch , Toungoo Asstt to Civil Officer, 
Ningyai Column II, B Expeditionary Field 
Force. 1885-87 , Burma Medal with clasp 
1885 87 Senior Member. Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser since 1911 Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma, Jan 1906 
A’so to three Vlcerojs 1898,1901, 1908 


Dist Judge, 1916, Offg Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 191 8* Retired, June 1918 , Asstt Dir 
Recruiting, July to Dec 1918 Mentioned iri 
despatches Address ihaten 

PRADHAN Sir Govind Balwant, Kt , B A , 
LL B , Advocate (OS) b May 1874 m 
Ramabai d of Mr P B Pradhan, retired 
Assistant Engineer Educ B J High School, 
Thana, Elphinstone College , and Govt Law 
School, Bombay Practised at Thana , 
became Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907 , 
resigned in 1920, for 20 years a member of 
Thana Municipality , for several years Its Vice 
President and for 7 years its elected President, 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years , was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt Cooperative Credit Bank, President, 
Thana Dist Boy Scouts Movement , is one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
Kayastha Prabhu community , elected at the 
Indore Parishad , elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 , re elected in 1926 by the 
lhana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non Mahomedan Rural Constituency , Minis 
ter of forest and Excise, 1927 28 Finance 
Member of Bombay Government, 1928 1932 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour I ist) C hairman, Reception Com 
mittu, All Faiths, Conference, 1932, and 
Maha Sabha Conference, Bombay, 1933 
( onferred title of The Promoter of Faith ’ 
by Shri Jaggadguru Shankaraeharya in 1934 , 
and ( hairman of the Reception Committoi of 
All India Anti C omimmal Award Conference, 
Bombay in 1934 Address Balvant Bag, 
Thana , Laburnum Road, Gaindevi, Bombay 

PRAMATHANATH, Banerjea, Professor Dr 
M A (Cal ), D So Ecou (Lond ) Barrister 
at Law , Member, I egislative Asscmbl> 
Minto Proft ssor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, since 1920 35 , President, Council 
of Post Graduate leaching in Arts, Calcutta 
Univeisity 1931 33 , b November 1879 
Educ at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor in the Bishop s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905 1913 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities 
Oxford, 1921 , Member, Bengal Legls Coun 
cil, 1923 30 , Fellow, Calcutta University , 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University 
1923 35 Dean Faculty of Arts, Calcutta 
University, 1929 10 Prisidtnt, Bnigal Eco 
nomic Societ\ since 1927 , Member Bengal 
Unemplo>mmt Enquiry Committee, 1923, 
President, Bengal Co operative Organisation 
Society, since 1930 , President Indian Eco 
nomic Conference, 1930 Vice President 
Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal , Member 
Bengal Board of E< onomic Enquiry Publica 
lions A study of Indian Economies, first 
Eeiition, (1911), Public Administration in a 
Ancient (India, fiscal Policy in India, a 
History of Indian Taxation Indian finance 
in the Days of the Company , and Provincial 
finance in India Indian Budgets Militar\ 
Expenditure in India (In preparation) 
Address 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, Calcutta 

PRASAD, Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
KCS 1 (1937) Kt (1936), CSI,CIE, 

OBE, MA (Oxos ), OBE (1919), 
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GIL (1923) , Cbl (1031) Member of) 
the Viceroys Executive Council b Jan 
17, 1880 hduc Allahabad University 

JJneoln College, Oxford Assistant and | 
Joint Magistrate Magistrate and Collector | 
1903 1921 , Provincial Reforms Officer 1920 , 
Chief Scerotary to Oovernmc nt, U P 
1927 1911 Resigned Indian Civil bcrvice 
April 1933 Home Member to U P 
Government, 1931 Member \icerovs 
Executive Council, 1st April 1935 Address 
Delhi and Simla 

PRASAD, Rajendra MA MI b 3 Deo 
1884 hduc Presidency College (aleutta 
Vakil, High ( ourt till 1920 Professor 
Univ Law College tale utta, 1914 1(> Member 
Senate of Patna University since its founda 
tion, resigned in pursuance of non co operation 
lesolution Seentary and President, Ihhar 
Provincial Congre ss ( ommitte lor sevnal 
j ears , Pre sklent lliintr Piovnn l il ( onfc ri m e , 
1920 and 1929, Via Chancellor “Bihai Vid 
yapith, founded Pitna Dim Weeklv 

Geneial Suietarv R( eeption ( onnnitta Cry a 
Congnss 1922, Pk side nt, 48th Session Indian 
National ( ongri ss held in Bombay, Octobe i 
1934, President, Bihtr Central Relief Com 
mitte e iddri ss Patna 

PRYCE, General Sir Hfnry Edward 

AP RlIYb K C B CMC, D S O AIM 
P S C , Indian Army b 30 Nov 1874 e s 
of late Lt Col Douglas Davidson Pryee, 
Indian Army, of Penns Rocks, Withy ham 
Sussex in Alice Louisa Puglie d of It I II 
Puglie Esq , two sons Fduc Trinity Cedi , 
Gl< nalmond and R M C 8 mdhurst 2nd 
Lieut Ineiian SC , 1895, 2nd Lieut Indnn 
Army, 1896, Iicut 1897 Ciptain 1904 
Major 1913 Iicut Col (Bicvot) 1916 
(Subst) 1918 Col (Rrcv) 1919, (Subst ) 
1920, Major Ge lie ral 1925 Lieut General, 
1931 Gene nl 19 J(> O S 0 2 Indi », 191 2 1 4 
D A Q M G , I r me e 1914 1> A A end 
Q M Ct Home I ore < s ( T< mp ), 1 91 5 , G S O 1 
Home leiiecs ind Jbiinee 191517, Brig 
Commander lrinec 1917 8 Seived Tibet 
1903 04 (Medil) Gi< it Win (despatehes 
seven times eroix eh ton ire Beige 2 Bit vets 
C MG inel L) s () ) (omnnndant be nior 
Offie ers Se bool, India (Temp Col Command 
mtl921 D of S A L Ineln 1925 to 1929 
GOG Presidency and Assam District, India 
1929 1930 G O C Deecin District, 1930 32, 
Offg GOC in Chief, Southern Command, 
India, 1931 32, Appointed Mister General of 
the Ordnance in India, 1934 Address 
Army Headquaiters, India, New Delhi and 
Simla 

PUDUKKOTTAI, His Highness Sri Brihad 
amba Das Raja Rajaoopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja o* b 1922 Installed 19th 
November 1928 Minor The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the londaiman dynasty 
for centuries Salute 11 guns Address 
New Palace, Pudukkottai 
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PUDUMJEE, Nowrojrk , 1st Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, CIE b 1841 Educ 
Poona Coll under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem of Bombay Leg Council , Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies Address Pudumjee 
House Poona 

PURSHOT AMDAS THAKURDAS SIR, Kt 
(1923), CIE (1919) M B E Cotton Merchant 
b 30th May 1879 Educ Elph Coll 
Bombay Member, Indian Retrenchment Com 
mittee, DUu toi Kesirvi Bank of India Mem 
b< 1 Roy alt 0111 mission on Indian ( urre nt vand 
Tin mu (1929) Delegate to Round Table 
(onteicnie (1910 31) Ihesident, East India 
t otton Assoeiation \ddr< ss Sunt eta , 
Ridge Road Millibar Hill 

RADHAKRTSHNAN Sir S , Kt (1931), M A 
i) J itl (Hon) Proft soi of t omparative 
Religion, Oxford Univeisity 1916 Vhe 
t hantellor, Andhra University, Waltair 
King George \ Profe ss 0 r of Philosophy 
and Prisident Post Graduate Council in 
Arts, Calcutti University Member of 
the International tommittie on Intellec 
tual Go operation b 5th Sept 1888 hduc 
at the Madras t liristi in College T or some timo 
Professor ot Philosophy Presidency College, 
Madras Mysort University U pton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford llibbirt Leetuier, 1929 1930 Pub 
hcations Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore The Rtign of Religion in Contein 
jiorary Philosophy Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy Philosophy of the 
Uptnishads, The Hindu View of Lilo , The 
Religion we nied , Kilki or the Tuturo of 
Civilisation ‘ Eist and West in Religion on 
“ An Idealist View of Lite article ' , 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Britan 
ni< a and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc Address 
University, Waltair 

RAT 1UDD1N AHMAD MAULVI Sir, Kt (1932), 
Bar at Law, J L J Educ Deuan ( ollege, 
Poona and University GoP< ge I ondon 
Was called to tin Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 Practised for some years at the Privy 
Coumil As a journalist was a legular 
contributor to tin Nineteenth Century, 
The Times and 7 he Pall Mall Gazette 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Tubllee 
Medal I irst rice ted to Bombay Council 
1909 appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 ind re apjxdnted 
Minister Bombay Government in Nov 1930, 
resigned in 1932 Address Poona 

RAGHAVTNDRA RAO ITM Hon MR E, 
Bainster it Law lloim Member Govern 
mint of (ential Provinces J dm Bllaapur 
ind Engl md Practised as lawyer in Bilas 
pm Piesielint, Provincial ( ongress tom 
mittee Elected member t I Council since 
1924 Ieide r bwaiajyi Pirf \ tauce Minister, 
C P Government , appointed Home Member 
in 19 30 , Ag Governor, 1936 Address 
Secretariat N igpur 

RAHIM, The Hon Sir Abdur, M A I L D 
(1919) K C b I (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly b bepteinbcr 1867 m Nisar 
Fatima Begum hduc Government High 
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School, Midnaj ore, Presidency College, Cal 
cutta Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 
1890 , practised as Advot ate, Calcutta 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900 03 
Appointed Tudgc Matins High Court 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the R Commission on Public 
Services, 1913 15 officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 3 919 Publication ‘ Principles 
of Mahomedan Jurisprudence Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal 
1920 25 , Member, Bengal Legis Council 
1925 29, Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party M( mbti Ttgislitivt \ss<mbl> 1931 
Leadei ot tin Indtptndtnt Paitv in tin 
Assemblvtrom 1931 ltathiof + h< Opposition 
in tin Assembly 1931 14, Munbi 1 ot tin 
Joint Pailia montai \ ( ommittu m Engl uni 
Pr< sid( nt of thi Indian I ( gislativt A m mbJv 
since January 1935 Leader ot tin. Indiin 
Delegation to the Empire Parliann nt 11 a 
C onference, 1935 Address 217, lowti 
Circular Road ( ule utta 

RAHIMTOOTA, I azal Ibrahim BA JP, 
Merchant (Messrs Tazalbhat Ibrahim and 
Company, limited) b 21st October 1895 
m Jainabai d of Alimahomcd lazalbhoy 
Educ St Xaviers High School and College, 
Bombav Member, Bombiy Municipal 
Corporation, 1919 Member, Schools Com 
mittee 1920 its Chiirman in 1923 and agiin 
in 1926 Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 , Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department 1922 Member, Ad 
visory Committee appointed to advise Govern 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay Citv, 
1922 , was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee Member ol 
the Committee of the Indian Merc hants Chan 
ber since 1921 , Member ot Executive Council 
of the Bombay Piesidency Boy Scouts Assoc la 
tion representative of the Corporation on 
B B <fc C I Rail wav Advisory Council 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso 
elation Member, Standing Vinanre Com 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board, Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929 Chairman 
Reception Committee of the Bombay Piesi 
dency Muslim Educational Conference , Piesi 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu Teaclitrs 
Conference, Director Sultani 1 Cotton Manu 
facturing Co Director, lata Construct’on Co 
ltd , represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U P , Secretary and Promoter of All India 
Muslim Conference, Secretary, All Indn 
Minorities Confertnce , Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Coun< ll Director 
Tata Iron tfc Steel Co , Ltd Bombav Elcctri® 
Supply & Tramways Co , Ltd , Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation , Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associi 
tion, London Member, Legislative Assembly 
1920 1930 , appointed Member of the Indian 
Tariff Board, 1930 Appointed Ag President, 
Indian Tariff Board, November 1932 
Address Ismail Building Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay 

RAHIMIOOLA, SIR IBRAHIM, G B E ,K C 8 I , 
C1L.9RB (193^) b May 1862 joined his 
elder brother Mr Mahomed bhoy llahimtoola 


in 1880, intcrcd Bombay Municipal Corpora 
tion in 1892 , President of ( orporation 1899 
Member of the Bombay Citv Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898 , Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899 1916, 
Member Imperial legislative Council 1932 
President, Fiscal Commission 3 921 Member 
of Bombay Fxecutive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Seif Government 3 918 
1923 President, Legislative Council 1923 
1926 , Member of the Roval Commission on 
I abour , President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) , resigned in 1933 Address Peddcr 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

It VJ KUMAR Laxmi Nvrwan Bh\njaDfo 
ot luonjhar stite b 2 >th July 1912 
Educ Rij Kumar ( olle go Jtaipui (CP) 
when lu w is a first ( I iss 
8< out Gradual ( (1 with elis 
lint turn from the Scottish 

1 (huith ( ollegt (alcutti 
Umvt rvity in J 9 55 Touicd 
ill <>\<r South Indn and 
(<\lon ind visit cd tin 
Mvsok It IV lllfoU ind 
( eicliin St lies Ik has 
pie>ee titled 1 o Lnglmd foi 
bight 1 studies Has joined 
the Middh Icmplt loi 1 
(ouis« in Liv\ uid tin 
l ond on Sthool of Itonomics for training in 
public Admmisl 1 itlon Tin Kunnii js an All 
Round spoil sin in ind has bten utilising 
nil his spire turn in tin jnogitssot ithhtits 
m his stite 1 1 1 is liiiiist 1! tin Piesidont of 

the J ot il Roy Stout Assouihon Ho is 
a kttn studtnt ot E< (mounts ind Politics 
which luvo bun ins sptuil subjects of 
lntcnst tiom Ins (olltgt l)a>s Addict s 
Keonjh u g till Et oiijlur Stati India 

R\7\ TlIimo\AM)V& JAUIIN AXJJAS M A 
ILB, Dtvvan lot band ir Stit< b 6 Nov 
189 3 m Miss Ian laxmi, It Ivlnndcdii 
Educ Bihaduiklunji High School Junigad , 
Bihauddiu C o 1 1 t g c 
I uuagad , AA llson l ollegc 
Bomluv md Govt law 
School Bomluv Leetuui 
in History 111 AVilson ( olltgt 
t (1914 16) Nub Dew in 
tnd S 1 1 n v 1 y 1 d li 1 s h , 
A\ mk incr St itc (1917 20) , 
i Deputy Rt venut Commis 
sioncr, Juuigid State 

j (1920 21), Huzui Pcisonal 
Assistant md Rtveniu 

J Minister 1 nubdi State 

(1921 39 30), appointed Dtvvan I unawida 
bt ite (19 30) , appointul Ion igu and Political 
and 1 inane e Ministti, Bikanci, Ianuar\ 
(1933) reverted to Lunavvnda, July (1933) 
appointed Dew in, Poiband 11 Stite August 
(19 14) Address P 01 bandar (Ivatlnaw 11 ) 

RAJAN, Thl Hon Mr PT, BA (Oxon ) 
Bar at Law M L t Minister of Public AVorks, 
Government of Madras b 1892 Educ 

Ley s School, Cambridge, Jesus College 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple) AYcnt to England in 3 909 and 

returned to India 111 1919 and commenced 
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practice in Madura Is a member of the 
IJttamapalayam Mudaliar family Elected to 
the first second ind third Midras I egislative 
Councils by Madura (Genonl Rural) ronsti 
tuenr y when on all the three occasions he 
toppi d the polls fourth time he was (luted 
to the ( oumil unopposed Mi mb(r of S f I I 
a commissioned officer of the Indmi 

Perritorml korce Adiln <?<? Palayam 

House rallakulam Madura 

RAJPUT JAMnadas M , 1 p Lindlotd Gene in 
mi nt ( onti i< ten tml Mm 
iging Proprn tor, Alla d 
Advertising Assocntion 
ot India Torn in No\ 
1904 cducited at Bomb in 
cri it( d Tustiee of reace in 
tlu yoiu 1935 A ket 11 ‘(mil 
wmker his contiibutid 
to Nations Relid kimds 
A member of Indian Mir 
(hints (hambci, ilso 
miinlHr of vaiious k idlin' 
Sports mil Soei il ( lubs 
Addre * s — 231, Hoi n by Roid Bombiy 

RATWADI Major Gfntrnt Satihar 
Rat \ Ganpat Rno R a( hum ru ( lih 
6 hi uk it lin. Mishu i Khis Bihuliir 

lnsp» ( toi (»i m i il ( w ilmi 
Arm\ md Aimv Mi Jiibei, 

( w 1 1 toi Com i nine nt b 
lanu o \ I ss r , ( it \u toiu 
( oil* gt I I'-hkar ( oininis 
siom d (uptun b\ His 
Jlighw s Ybihirija Semdn 
in 1 ( X)3 in the thud Gw ilior 
]mpirii] S<rvi(i Intintrv 
ippointed honoiuv A DC 1 
to His Highness 1 90 f> md 
Adjut nit ( i in r tl Gwilior 
Ai mi J 909 ( oloui 1 in 1 910 
(omm md( d (oni posit i Gw ilior Impend 

Siimii IntmtiN H< gum n f it tlu Coion it ion 
Durlni m 1911 hi living tin (monition 
Mi d il In 191 2 w is honound witli tin 
puwli ge ot ilnung nnilii tin Piliie poituo 
md iwudid tin Gw ihoi Midi! is will is 
till pi IN ill g( Ot I ’'(lit on tin (diislui 111 
Dmbir On2hd Mi\ J91 l hi wis ippointid 
Inspeetoi Ci m nl Gwilioi Ann> md i 
nu min i of Jhs Highness ( oiiik il In re 
( o„ni1 urn ot W u S( ink is, tlu titli of Sh ink it 
lung w is c onti ii( d on him and on 18th 
I mu n > J 9171 k w is ippomti d honorary A 1) C 
to His Lxalliiuv tin Viceroy He wis 
twin nu ntjoni d in ill spite hr s during the W ir 
and in 1 918 H is M iji st\ tlu 1 iti King I mix roi 
was gridouslv pk isi d to confer on him the 
i ink of ( iptiin in t lie Bntish Aimy, (' 11 1* 
(Militiry Division) 1919 Sure redid to tin 
tstiti md hi led taiv titli s of his f ithi r Nov 
1920 He is i llrst ilissSudir of tlu Din an 
and holds Second Sc it in the IT P Dm bar 
Major C( null Gw dior Army 1921 A 
number of the Couin il of Urgency in chirge 
of the Army ind Police portfolio Jn 1910, 
It Colonel in J9th k. G () Lane e rs Indian 
Army Member Indian Mihtuy College 
Committee, permanent me mix r Standing 
Aimy k Xpert Committee appointed b> the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes V 
Dorat if the order of St John of Jerusalem 


RAM ADAS PANTULU, V BA, BL, 
Advoc ite, Madras b Oct 1873 Fduc 
M idris Christian College Member, Coun 
eil of st ite since 1925, 1 cutler of the Swarajist 
Party in the (ouncil of State since 1026, 
Pn side nt M idras Pro\in< ml ( o ope rativeBank 
Ltd l*i t side lit M idras ProN nu ial Co opt rativo 
Union and President South India Co opera 
t in ( insurance Sot ict y I tel Me mbt r of Senate, 
Muir is University, President, Indian Pro 
vine nl to op< rathe Rinks Association and 
All India Co ope rathe Institutes Associa 
tion Member (intril ( onmuttee Inter 
nitieunl Coojxiitivo Alliance, I ondon 
Delegate to tlu 14th International ( o opera 
the ( (ingress held in Scpte mber 1934 in Lon 
don, Member Central Banking Inquiry 
( oinmittcc , Me mix r of tht Govern 
ing Body of the imperial Council of Agri 
cultural Reseirch Member All India Con 
press Committee and President, MadraB 
Andhra District Congress Committee 
Publications Commentaries on the Madras 
k state Land Act (T and 1 enures) Address 
k irhatbagh Mylaport, Madras 

HAM AT ¥ A A M A kellowof the Royal Eco 
nomle Society (London) Advocate Maduia , 
A d \ i s e r , Madur i Rainnad Chamber of 
Commerce Dirictor, Buie an of kconomle 
Rese irih b 1894 m Kamlabai d S 
Riislma Iyer ot liruvarur hduc Madras 
Chiistian (ollegt and Madras Law 
College Gave evidence before the Indian 
taxation Inquiiy Committee (1924 25) and 
the C urrene \ ( omuiission (1925 26), Secretary, 
Madura Distin t Pe ople s Association, 1925 
to 1927 krcquently contributes to the 
British Pie ss aitules on Indian subjects 
(specially economic and llnancial Pubhca 
tions A National System of luxation, ' 
Monetary Reloiin in India' “law 
of sale of Goods in India (oinmintarv 
on the Jt( sene B mk of India Act T 
Address Likslinu \ilasam, bandaipet Street, 
Midura S Jndii 

RAM AKRISnNA RLDDI Thamhailapalle 
Naii aia ltKiim, BA Ji L , M L A , Vakil 
b Aug 1S90 m Sjamalimma hduc 
Christian College Madris and Law ( ollege, 
Madras Vice President laluka Board, 
Clnttoor Me tube r, Distiiet Board, Municipal 
Board, Clnttoor, Hon Asstt Registrar of 
Co operutivc Sex leties Clnttoor , Secretary, 
Dist Co operatne kide ration, Chittoor, 
President, limplc Committee Chittoor, 
President, I aluka Board, Madanapalle, 
Ah mbt i L(gi8litive Assembly 1930 1934 
Nov Secret iry Demoeritie Party Lcgis 
lithe Assembly President Distiiet Board, 
(hittoor Addrisx Midtnapalk Madras 
ricsidmcy 

RAMAN, sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, Kt 
VIA Hon PhD (kneburg) Hon LL D , 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) , Hon D Sc (Cal 
mtta), (Benares) (Dacca) (Madras) and 
(Paris) 1 11S Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1930) Director, Indian Insti 
tute of Science Bangalore b 7th November 
1880 m J okasundarammal Educ A V N 
Colie ge, Vizagapatam and Presidency College, 
Madras Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
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Dept 1907 17 , Palit Prof Calcutta Univ , 
1917 33, Hon Seiry , Indian Association 
forth© Cultivation ol Science 1919 33 British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924 Ke 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924 President Indian Science 
Congress 1928 Miteucei Medallist Home 
1929 , Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), I (How of the Institute of PhysicR, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon Mem Ind 
Math Soc , Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med Assoc, Hon Fellow, Zuriih Phys 
Soc and Royal Phil Soc , Glasgow Pubhra 
turns Experimental Investigat’nns on 
Vibrations , Theory of Bowed Instruments , 
Molecular Diffraction of I ight , Music 
Instruments , X ray Studies , and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which was established by him and in 
British and American journals Presldt nt 
Indian Academy of Sciences 1934 Address 
Indian Institute of Science Bangalore 

RAMASWAMI AH \R The Hon Sir C P 
Iv C I L <r 1925 ( li 192 5 Devvan of 

Iravamore suite 195(5 Icllow of Madi is 

University , b 12 Nov 1879 o s ol latt I 

( K Pattabln Ramayyar 
\akil High Couit mil 

ottei wards a Tudgc Madras 
( ity (unit m Hitammal 

tf d of ( V R Sastri the 

first Indian Judge in 

Madras three s Educ 

\\ esh yan High S< hool 3 > rc 
sidency ( olltgi an<l J uv 
(olligi Madias ioined tin 

M wli is Bar 190 5 and led 
tin onginal sidt soonaftu 
wards enrolled specially as 
an Advocate 192 5 Fellow of l ni\ cisitv 1912 
Member ot Madras ( orporation 1911 sem d 

on manv commits ts Member ot tin Indiin 

National ( ongress and was its AH India 
Secietary 1917 18 Madr is Delegati to Delhi 
War (onhrinee rnistee Pachayappis 
College hosts 1914 19 gav e evulenci In lore 
the Southborough ( onnnission 011 Indiin Ri 
forms and the Miston ( ommittu on I manic 
also bifori Mr Montague and fold C'helnis 
lord, gave tv idem e in 1 ondon before tlie 
Joint Pailiainuitary (<mimittce on Indian 
Reform® 1919, University Member of f egis 
lative (ounol Madias 1919 Member of 
Committu to iiame Holes lindtr Refonns 
Act 1919 Mcmbei of legislative Council 
under Reionned ( onstitution foi Madias 
1920 Advotate-Gcnei tl toi tlu Pitsidency 
1920 engaged fiom 1910m ilmost ill bevvy 
trials in Madras one of the Indian reprt st n 
tatives at t lie Assembly of the league ot 
Nations at Geneva 192(5 and 1927 Rippoi 
teur to the league of Nit ions Committee 
on Publit Health 1927 law M« mber ot 
Madras Government 1923 28 \iet Pnsfdent 
Executive Council 1924, rcsigm d niimbu 
ship of Madras Uov eminent Maitli 1928 and 
rejoined the Bar April 1928 dcliveicd tin 
Sri Krishna Raj end ra Univ ti sit v let tuie at 
Mysore 1928 represented tin Statt of C oehin 
before the Butler Inquiry Committu 1928 
rnetnber of the Sub committee to diaft const! 
tutlon for uniting British Tndia aud the Indian 
States in a Fedeiation, 1930 , Delegate to the 


Indian Round Table C onference and member 
of the Federal Structure C ommittee of the 
It 1 C 1931 Acting Law Member Govern 
ment of Tndia, 1931 , Logal and Contitutional 
Adviser to the Government ol Travancore , 
M< mbi 1 of the ( onsiiltative Committee of 
the It T C delivered tin Convocation Address 
of flu Delhi University 1952, iagore Law 
Tectuur Calcutta Lniversity 1952 Ait mg 
C online i(e Munbcr ot the Government ol 
India 1952 ( hairman of the Committee 

ippointid by Clumber of Princes to consuh r 
the White Papir 19 5 5 Membei of the Joint 
Sih(t C ommittei of Uailiament on Indian 
Refonns 19 53 Delegate to World Economic 
Conltrenu 1933 diafted a new constitution 
for Kaslnncre 1954 member of the Govern 
mint of India Committee on Secretariat 
Pick i dure 19 55 Dewan of Iravancore 
1956 C onterred the tith ot Sachivothama 
by His Hightu ss the Miharaja of Travancore 
was instrumental In implementing the Tem 
pie Entry Proi lamation of His Highness 
19 50 Publ nation s C ontnbutions to various 

pmoduals on political financial and literaiy 
topns interested in Iiench literature 

hn nations lawn tennis ruling and walking 
tdduss Invamlrum Jiavaneore India 
The Grove Mylapore Madias Di lisle 
Oot icaniund India ( labs National 
lihiril Royal Automobili Madras 
Cosmopoht m 

RAMESAM, Sir Vepa, B A , B L , retired 
Judge High Court, Madras b 27 
July 1875 m Laksliminarasamina Edw 
Hindu Coll , Vizagapatam Presidency Coll 
Madras and Law GolU Madras Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 , at Madras 1900 1920 , Govt 
Pleader 1916 20 appointed Judge 1920 
Address Gopal Vihar, Mylipore, Madras 

RAMPUR, Cait His Highness Aljjah 
Farzandi Dilpizir 1 Diuj at i Inglishia 
Mukhlis ud Daulah Nasirue Mulk 
Amir ul Umra Navvah Sir Sayiu Moham 
mad Ra/a Ali Khan Bahadur KC8I 
Mustaid 1(tng b 1 7th Nov 1900 Succeeded 
20th June J 930 Statt has aria of 892 54 
square mile s and population 464 919 
Permanent Siluti 15 Guns 1 ddress Rampur 
H(tate , U I* 

RAMUNNI Ml- NON SirIConivOTH Kt rr 
19 53 , Diw in Bahadur 1927 M A (C a Utah ) , 
LL P (Hony Mulras) b liichur 14 Sept 
1872 m \ K Jvalliani Ammv of Tiichur 
two s and one d fdui Maharaji s C olli gi 
Einikiiltm Prisulmiy ( olligi MAilrah 
Christ s Colli ge (s< Jiolui) Cambiidgt Entered 
the Mulns Eeluc De jMirtment 1898 Piof 
of /oology 1910 retired 1927 Conncited 
with tlu Madras University since 1912 
\ ice C hint illor 1928 34 Life Membt r of 
thi Semtc, nominated Me mix r of thi Madras 
Legislitivi Count ll on two ociasions, re 
presented the Madras Univirsity at the 
Congrus of tin Universities of thi Empire 
it Edinburgh 1931 Chairman Inter Univer 
sity Board 1932 35 Mimbir, Council of 
State 1934 36 Address \epiry, Madias, 
Ronhoth House, Trichui, Cochin State, 
South India 
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RANCHHODLAL Sir C'hinubhai Madiiow 
Ial, Second Baronet, cr 1913 b IS 
April 1900 8 of 1st Baroint and 

Sulodmna, d of Chumlal EPmshalrii <? 
fathor, 1916 m 30th November 1924 

with lanumati d of Javenal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad (lather was flist 
member of Hindu coinmunit\ to ret oivo a 
Baione trv) Jletrs Sons (1) Ueiavan // 

25 Tilly 1929 (2) Kirtidc\ b 15 March 19 $2 

A dan b 1926 d 1927 Address Shanti 
kunj, Shahibag, Ahmedabad 

RANGAClIALUAlt Dewan Bahadur Tiro vfn 
KATA, BA, B I c I ]'- (1925) since 

1920 Vakil, High ( ourt , Midras b 1865 m 
Ponnammal, d of 8 Rajigoptla Aiyengar of 
Sriiangam Educ SPG College, Tri 
chinopoly , Law College, Madras School 
master for 3 years , enrolled as Vakil, I 
High Court, Madras 1891 Professor, Law 
Coll ,1898 1900 Member, Madras Corpn since 
1908 Member, Madras Legis Council 1916 
1919, Llicted Member leg Assembly till 
1935 Member, Indian Bar < ommittee Mtr 
eantile Marine Committee Psher Committee 
Elected Dy President, Leg Assembly 
Member, Inlian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the ( olonial Office 
President, telegraph Comirutle< 1921, 
Member Frontier Committee , C hnlrman, 
Madras Publicity Board Represented India 
at the opening by H R H the Duke of York 1 
of the federal Parliament at Canberra Aus 
tralia, 1927 , Chairman, Indian Cinemato 
graph Committee 1928 Vice Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council, C hail man Army Re 
trenchment Committee 1931 Publications 
A book on Village Panohavats Address 
Rlthcrdon House Vepery, Madras 

RANDAL A THAM VlicoT B V , B T b 29 
June 1879 Jbduc (hustian and law 
Colleges Madras Entered (government 
Serviee in 1901 resigned Deputy ( olleetoi 
ship in 1915 uiteicel legislative tonne ll 
in 1920 for Bellarv Distrut ic eieeteel 111 1923, 
1926 and 1930 Went to England as a mem 
be r of the N ition il ( onvt nt ion De putatiem ill 
1924 Mimstei for Development Madras . 
December 1926 to Manh 1928 Hon See 
retar> Young Men s Indian Association 
Madras from 1916 Hon Organising Secretary 
and lreasuiei Ree onsti ne turn League, 1928 
Joint General See re tar> 1 he osophical Soe iet> 
Indian Section, 1931 34 Member, General 
Count il, Theosophical Soeiet}, 19 34 Directoi , 
India Sugars and Re flncnc s Ltd , Hose pe 1 1 
( ommissione r for firupiti rirumilai l)evas 
thanams Publu ations Pditoi (192 3 32) 
Prajibandhu 1 lelugu Migizine devote el 
to the education of the Electorate Autlioi ot 
Indim Milage — is it is Pin Woild 
in Distress India from a The osopiiists 
Point of View 1 ddnxs Thtosophie il 
Society, Ael>ar Madras, S , fnupiti s 

RANGNEKAR SAJJU SHANKAR, BA, LL 13 , 
Barrister at Law, Puisne Judge, Bomba} 
High Court b 20th December 1878 ( hief 

Presidency Magistiate, 1924 , Acting Judge 
High Court, Bombay, 192b 1927 and again 
in 1928 , confirmee’ April 1929 Address 
High Court Bomba 


RAO, VfNAYKK GANPAT, BA (Bom ), 1908, 

B A , LL B (Cantab ), 1913, railed to the 
Bar 1914 Professor of Prcnch at the Plphin 
stone Colloge Bombay b 24 September 
1888 m Miss B R Kothare, d of 
Mr R N Kothare Solicitor Educ Elphin 
sone Middle School Elpli instone High School, 
Elphinstone College St John g College, 
Cambridge Grenoble University (France) 
Hon Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College 1914 >917 Hon Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914 1917, 1921 1923 
Officer d Academie Prof of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923 1924 (Tune), Asstt law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time joined the Educational Service Prof 
of trench at the Elphinstone College from 
Tune 1924 fustic* of Pe ace 1927 Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation Ex 
Chairman of the Schools ( ommittee Bombay 
Municipality District Commissioner Munlel 
pal Bov Seouts Association, Pellow of the 
Homhiv Cnivusitv Dean of the Faculty of 
Aits Bomb iv Univasity, Lieutenant in 
the Univeisity Lr lining Corps Address 
347 Kilbiele vi Roid Bombay (2) 

RAU Raghavfndra, MA (Madras Univ ) , 
Pmvncial Commissioner of Railways b 
24 May, 1889 m Satvabhama Rau Educ 
lvundapur High Helmed Mangalore Govt 
(<dh go and Madr is ( hiistian College Enter- 
ed tho Indian Audit anel Are aunts Service 
in 1912 as the result of a competitive examlna 
tion After serving in various accounts 
others, entered the Government of India 
Heeietanat finance Depirtment in 1021 
After 5 \ears during which he was Under 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Ire 
( ommlssmn is an Assistant Secretary on tho 
financial side joined the Railway Department 
in 1926 Beeamo Director of finance in 
1928, and offie iatod as Pin meial Commissioner 
of Itailwi}s fen the first time in 1929 and was 
appointed substantively to that post in 1932 
Address Railway Board, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simla 

I RAY, Sir Profulla Chandrv Kr,CTE, D 3c 
(Edin ), Ph D (Cal ), Paltit Prof of Chemistry, 
Univ Coll of Sc Calcutta b Bengal, 1861, 
I due Calcutta Edinburgh Univ Graduated 
at Edinburgh D Sc 1887, Hon Ph D , Calcutta 
Univ 1908 , Hon D 8c , Durham Univ , 1912 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian ( hemical Society, Pounder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and f i'&rmaceutl 
cal Works Ltd Address Ccilege of Science, 
Calcutta 

RPADYMONEY, SIR JKHANQIR COWA8JI 
Jehangir, see Jehangir 

RLDDI, Sir V t nka r\ Kukma (See under 
Venkata Kurma Repdi ) 

REED, SIR STANIEY Kt , K B E , LL D 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907 1923 b Bristol, 1872 m 
1901, 1 Ilian , d of John Humphrey of Bom 
bay Joined staff limes of India . 1897* 
Sp Correspdt , Times of India ana Daily 
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Chronicle through famine districts of India 
1900, tour of Prince and Princess of Wake 
In India, 1906-06 , Amir s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907, Jt Hon Sec 
Bombay Pres , King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials, Ex It Col Commdg 
Bombay L H Represented Western India 
at Imp Press i onfee , 1909 Address 

The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London E C 4 

REID, H E Robert Nfil, M A (O\on ) 
C S I (1934), GTE 1 930 , Xaisar l Hind 
Gold Medal 1924 Governoi of \ssmi 
b 15 July 1883 m Amy Helen Dismy 
1 909 Educ Malvern and 
Brasenose Coll , Oxford 
ICS 1906, arrived in India 
1907 Asst Magte , Bengal 
Under Secretary, 1911 14 
1 A It O 1916 19 Magte 
and Collector 1920 27, 
Secretary, Agriculture and 
Industries De partment, 
1927 28 Commissioner 
Rajshabl Division 1930, 
Offg Chief Secretai} 
1930 31 Member of Execu 
tive Council Bengal from Tan 19T4 Addre vs 
Government House Shillong Hit Wtrrcn, 
Thorpeness, Suffolk 

REILLY, Lieut Coi onkl SirBernardB aw don 
KCMG (1934), CIE (1926) OBE(19l8) 
Chief Commissioner, Resident and t omm aider 
in Chief Aden b 25th March 1882 Educ 
Bedford School Joined Indian Arrnj 1902 
entered Indian Political Department 1908, 
served in India and Aden in various appoint 
ments Officiated as Political Resident 
Aden, 1925 and 1926 and as Resident ind 
Commander in ( hief Aden in 1930 and 19 11 
Appointed as Resident and Comm wider in 
Chief in March 1931 and as Chief Com 
mi8sloner, Aden, in April 1932 Appointed 
as His Majesty s Commissioner and Pleni 
potentiary to His Majesty the Xing of the 
Yemen in December 1933 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in Jibruary 1934 
Addicts 1 he Reside nej , Aden 

REILLY, Henry T) Arcy Cornet ius, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore 1934 b 15th January 1876 

m to Margaret I lore nee Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ Merchant la\lors School 

and Corpus Christ! College Oxford Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 , Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910 1913 District 
and Si ssions Judge 1916 Ag Fudge High 
Court of Judicature M ulras 1924, 1925 
and 1926, Temp Addl Judge, 1927 Per 
manent Tudgc, 1928 iddriss Hillside 
Palace Roael Bangilorc 

REMEDIOS, MoNSiGNor James Dos, B A , 
JP (Oct 1918), Dean, 'Vicariate e>f Bombay 
(1929), Chaplain, St Teresas Chapel and 
Principal St Teresas High School since 
1904 Diocesan Inspector of School 1920, 
b 9th August 1875 Educ at St Xavier s 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon Address St Teresa s Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay 


RESHIMWALE Xishavarao Gov ind BA 
(Allahabad), b April 1879 Educ St Xavier s 
High School, Bombay and Muir Central College 
All ih ib id Revenue li lining in Central 
Provinces worked in Settlement Depirt 
ment as Assist uit Settlement Officer in 1907 
08 then ns Inspecting Settlement Officer in 

1910 the n in Re venue Dtp irtment is Amin 
(Tehsildir) Sublia (Colli ttor) Director 
Land Records then is Settlement Officer 
Was awaidcel the title of Musalnb i Ivlins 
1 aliailur it the Birthdaj Durbir of H II 
'1 he Maharaja Ycshwant Ran Holkar 11 
in 19 TO Revenue Minister, Holkar State 
Retired Tmuaryl9T3 Address Nandi ilpur 
Indore City 

RICHMOND Sjr (Robiki) Damu Xt (June 
1 9 T6) ( 1 E (Finn 19 T2) ( bu f ( dim rv lieu 

of I ore sts Midi is b 29 Oct 1878 in 
Monie i only d ot Sn lames Divv X ( IT 
J dm Roval Inch in Ingimeiing ( olh „e , 
< oopers Hill Found Ind un Forest Seiviee 
Nov 1 001 se i ve el in v uious e ip ie itie s ui( luel 
lngPumipil M nil is I oust (ollege \sst 
lnspeetoi (xe in ill of forests to Government 
oilndn 1919 192*. ( oust r\ itoi of Torests 

1 92 T ( hie f Conseivitor ot I ousts 1927 
Re tue el 19 T2 ippointed Member Madias 
Sejviees ( oiiuni sum (lniimm 1934 
Addre ss Midi is ( hih Midi is 

ltlVETT CARNAC HtRBTRT Gorpon b 
13 Feb 1892 3rd son of John Thurlovv 
Rivett ( irnae letmd I> 1 G of Police 
in lu ne 1925 Cushla ei d of It Colonel 
R S Pottinger Edu< Bradnohl Col 
(Berks) and R M C Enteied Armv 

1911 Served dunn* Mir on Goner il 
Stiff in Me sopot imu irid as Asst Politic il 
Officer, Amira , foreign and Political Depirt 
ment December 1923 Assist uit Resident 
Ivolhipur, Assistmt to A G G Madns 
States Agency, November 1927 is Major, 
Indun Arin\ and Pntisli Tnde Agent 1 i bet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
lhcrcaftei A P A Soutlie rn States of 
Centril India and Alvvai, Maupur , Undci 
Secrctiry to tin Resident at Hydtribad 
Address Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, 
Deccan 

RIVETT-OARNAC John Thurlow, retired Dj 
Inspr -General cf Police Eastern Bengal and 
Assam 2nd s of late Charles Forbes Rivett 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr *? of 
S'r James Rivett Carnac, Bart , Governor of 
Bombay 18 18-41 b 1850 m 1887, Edith 
Imily, d of late H H Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter Entered 

Indian Police 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886 7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lusha! Expedition, j. 889 90 (clasp) Address 
Shillong Assam 

1UZVI THf Hon Syed Wakil Ahmad, B A 
LLB, ('BE (1934), Minister Interim 
Mini trv President, C P Legislative 
(ouiuil, b Nov 1885 Educ Government 
Collogo Jubbulpore M C C Allahabad 
and Morris College, Nagpur Started practice 
at Raipur is a High Court Pleader and rose to 
the top , a staunch advocate of Hindu Moslem 
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unity a nationalist in politn s entered I egis 
Council 1027 elected President Itgis 
Counul 1031 Iddress Raipur CP 

ROBIItiSON Muor Gfnirat Dimii) 
ULPHiNsioNt ( B )) s () f ommaiiele r 
Wa/instan Distint h 22n<l 1 )< f 1879 m 
Eveline < ithirme d ot Sir folia Mill* 
Edu< Itidliy and Smdlnnsl louud 

Probvns Horse in 1000 ( lilt f Instructor 

Cavalry School 1021 A A (1 .Northern 
Comm uxd 1024 ( <>mm md* r Thansi Brigidt 
192S Ihn <tor Pt isonal Simus, 10 32 
Addnss bligstiff ilousi J) 1 h , NWE 
Pro\ m< < 

ROLRTCH, Profi s<icm NrcuoiAS K 
Commander, Ord< r of Impend Russians of 
St Stanisl ms, St Anne and St Vladimir 
(nmmmdir En^tCliss of Swedish Order ot 
the North* rn stir Ere tic h legion of Honour 
Yugoslxxi m St Siva I Cl Grind Cross Hon 
President Ru lieh Museum Ntvv York Hon 
President XTnieni Inti rnition ih PourlePietc 
Renin h Binges Hein President Permmcnt 
Pi ie e I> inner Committi e N<w \ orh (First 
Worlel C emfe re ne e oj Itei rn h P»< t Union held 
Bruges Sept 1011 See one! (emfennic 
Brugt s Aug 10 12 I Olid Inte rn itional Pe u c 
Bauue r C onv entiou W ishmgton Nov 100 1) 
Roeiieh I ml wis signed at White lions 
Wi hhuton bv United States mil 20othei 
Amine m Rejmblies on April 1 1935 

Hon Ale inlier of Yugoslxvi m A< uloniy of Ait 
niel Si unee Vie 1 Pnsident of Are h eologn il 
Institute of Ann in 1 Member of Ae iclem\ of 
liheims Soeletiue ol Silon d Autumne Pins 
Hem Piotee tor anil President of 7 Reerie Ii 
Soe Ii ties in tlu woild b St Petersburg 10th 
Oct 1871 s of Ivonstantin Rer rie h and M irie 
V Kalashnlkotf m 1001 Helena 1\ movin 
Shaposhnikov St Peteisbuig two sons 
hduc School of Taw IJnlveisity of St 
1‘itirsbuig stuelii <1 drxwing md punting 
uneler Mu hail O Mikeshine also unelor 
Kuindjc at Academy line Aits, St Peters 
burg and under ( orrrtem ind Pirns ele 
(hivamies in Pins Professor of Imperial 
Aiehtologie il Institute St Petersburg ind 
Assist int Editor of Art 1898 1000, Director 
of Seliool of J ncoungement of Mne Aits in 
Russn, anil President, Museum of Russixn 
Art 1 006 101 C) Ai < hncologie al excavition® 
of Jviimlin of Novgorod exhibition and 
leetmo tours in Sweden E inland Donm irk 
mel 1 n gland 101 {> 1010, came to United 
States, 1020 heidcel live yt irs Ait Expedition 
in Gentrxl Asia making 500 paintings and 
collecting dati on Asixtie Cultuie mil Philoso 
phv, 102 5 1928 RiptIi ii Museum establishixl 
in his honoui in Now \orh ( ity 1023 now 
cont lining ovii 1,000 ol his puntmgs tin 
sections of Rierhh Museum established in 
Pans Belgrad Rigra Benares Bruges, Naggar 
kvoto Zagreb All ihiibad and Buenos Aires 
2 000 ot hi r s ol lus paintings are in the Louvre, 
Luxembourg, Yictoila Alls rt Museum, Stock 
holm ITdsIngki Chicago Art Institute Detroit 
Museum, Kansas City Museum Omalia 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery Moscow Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos Aires National Museum, 
\atican, et( 1023 1020 , he ided American 
Centi il Asiatic Roeiicli Expedition Presi 
dent Pounder of Urusvat Himaliyan 


Researe h Insti tute, Naggar Punjab India, 
ivcivated prehistoric burial, Pondicherry, 
I'rtneh India 10 30 Fheatiicdl productions , 
Moscow Art Theatre, < ovent Garden, 
Dhiagtuloff Ballet Chicago Opera, Com 
poseis loigue (Sure de Piintempts with 

Stravinski) 1034 3) heaeled U S Kxpedi 
turn in si are h for drought resisting plants to 
CentnlAsli l^ublications Complete work* 

1014, Aelamant 1024 (also in Russian and 
Tapanese) Lho Messenger 102 > (Adjar Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1025 Himalaya 1020, Joys 
of sikknn 1028 Altai Himalaya 1029 
Heart of Asia 1030 (also In Russian 
and Spanish) Flame in Chalice 1930, 

Shambhala 10 30 Realm of light 1931, 
luery stronghold (103 3) Monographs on 
Ucciieh by Rostislav ov Gidorl Sorgo 

Mikovakv (rexlsondOr) Tubileo Monograph 
1010 Alex Benois Biltrushaitis Remisoff, 
Hunalava Monograph ( orona Mundi Mono 
giaph Vriis ot Be 111 Now A ork Monograph 
1032 1035 I inilan 1 inipy and Mongolian 
Mmogriph life Member of Bengal Asiatic 
Society life Member of Indian Society of 
Oriental ATt H011 Member Maha Bodhl 
Soentv, C aleiitt t Hon Member Bose 
Institute ( aleutta Paintings in India in 
Bharxt Kalx BUawxn Benares Allahabad 
Museum Bose Institute State gallerv Tra 
vaneori Ael> ir Museum Madras, iagore, 
Slnntiniket in, Umsvatl Institute Naggar 
etc Vldt< ss Instate m Naggar, Xulu, 
Punjxh, Bufcish India 

ROUGI1TON Noff Tamis 13A (Oxon ) 1908 
< IL (1932) 1 ( 8 Govt ot Central Pro 

vmc.es b 25 Dee 1885 m Muru I Judith Boas 
l due Wine lie s f e r anil New College Oxford 

Toiniel It's 1 900 Central Provinces Com 
mission Under Seerelaiy 1018 Dy Com 
missimur 1010 Provincnl Superintendent of 
Census Ope 1 it 1011s 1920 Director of Indu 
strie s anil Registrar Cooperative Credit, 
1023 Dy S< e re tary Government of India 
Department of Commerce 1925 Finance 
Secretary C P Government 1928, Commis 
sioner 1933 ( hie f Secre tary 1933 le mporary 
Member of Council Revenue and linance 
19 54 Addriv s Nagpur Central Provinces 

ROWLANDS, Wiiliam Shaw, BA (Oxon) 
Hon Mod and Lib Hum, Principal, Robert 
son College Tubbulpore b Mar 1, 1888 
rn Gwduclys Irene Scotland Education 
Peaumaris Llandovery College and C C C 
Oxon , Profi ssor of Philosophy Robertson 
College, 1912 1920 Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University since 
1924 2nd Lieut IARO attached to 1st 
Vlth Jat Light Infantry, 1918 1919 Publica 
tion s A Guido to General English (with N R 
Navlekar), Commentaries on Newmans 
Tdea of a University and Walker s 
selected Short Stories Address Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore 

ROWLANDSON FpmuNI) JAMES, CIE 
(1932) Commissioner of Police, Madras 
b 27 Oct 18H2 m to Kate Miilicent Llstor 
Crejokendon, d of J t ( ol Crookenden, EA 
hduc Kings School Bruton, Somerset 
Asstt Supdt of Police, Guntur and Ganjam 
Districts , Dlst Superintendent, Malabar , 
Principal, Police J raining School, Vellore 
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Dist Supdt , Chingloput , Asst Inspoctor 
General, Madras , Offg. Dy Inspector General, 
Coimbatore and Offg Dy Inspector General, 
Waltair , Commissioner of Police, Madias 
1930 Address Madras 

BOY, Et Bet Augustin, Bishop of (oimbn 
tor© 1904 1931 b France, 1863 Address 
Catholic Cathedral Coimbatore 

ROY, Sm Ganendra Prosad, Kt (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi 
neere b 6 Feb 1872 m Merthas 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty Educ Cooper s 
Hill Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1894 Superinten 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov 1907 Direc 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1916 and Post 
master General Bengal and Assam on 1st Feb 
1920 , was Postmaster General, Burma, from 
14th Dec 1921 to 13th April 1922 Post 
master General, Bengal and Assam, from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923 
Dy Chief Engineer, Telegraphs from 24th Dec 
1023 to 29th Feb 1924 Ch Engineer Tele 
graphs from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27 Address Simla 

RO\ Tatindka Kumar Rai sahftj b l r >th 
No\(inb<i 1885 in tin Snjukti l< mills 
of Guzri Noipnr) an unhid ind instonatn 
B»hl\ i /( mind u timil\ of 
i hit t igong distin t in Ik n 
gal Pusidimv Hononud 
with tlu tit U of 3Ui Sahib 
in 19 H tor his im ntoiious I 
public s<i \i<m with loyalty 
and futhtuliu <-s during tin 
Armomv Raul distuibinu 
in ( hittagong in 1930 
lUgaidtd as tin first 
m in ot thi pi oplt of 
tin rianis Ruiz m and 
Rangunii ini hiding ill 
Zt inindsis ind ltsjxitahk nun on th< 
whok of northern suit of tin kmr Kama 
fully as an ancient md aiihtoa itn A mindu 
was honoured witli tin I list Sat m tin 
first Dm b u ot the pi opli ot those two Th tins 
laid in Ttiuzin on 15th in bruti\ 19il>b\ tlu 
Additional Distin t Magistrate M ljor G 1 
Hyde for the pic smtation ot tin Honour 
firtiflnitis md Mtdils to thr Union Boaicis 
Presidt nth and Mi iuIh rs ind otlu i i< spi 1 1 ibk 

S ts oils toi thiir woiks ot Public utility 
( is popiilai and God fcaiing his done 
many woiks of ihiritv and Public utility 
in thi town and his \illigc Guzri Noapiri 
He is Honor lry Magistnti md Member 
Sadar local Board Ifis eldest son Balm 
Rup ndu Bikis Roy isthi Prt side nt ot West 
Guzra Union Board since 19 to 1 ddresx 
PO Guzra Noipara Dist Chittagong 

ROY, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj, Zemindar and 
Banker Member of I egislatlvo Assembly 
b 28 bept 1878 Educ Bhagalpur Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality , an Hon Magis 
trate for about 30 yoars, Member, Legis 
Council, Bihar and Orissa a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Legislative Assembly , served as member, 
Advisory Board of E I Railway, Calcutta 


Donated Its 30,000 to Bhagalpur Muniti 
pality and Its 25,000 to the Patna Unlver 
Bity Address Itoynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa) 

ROY, Surendra Nath, Sastra Vaohaspati 
BA, BL (Calcutta Unlv), Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder b April 
1862 Educ Sfc Xavier's College , Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 elected Vice-Chair 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897, has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 , Commissioner, Cal 
ciifcta Corporation , from 1895-1900 Member 
Dist Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916 
1922, elected Member, Bengal legis 
f ouncil In Tanuary 191 1 and elected to Coun 
oil at subsequent elections , elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis Council as 
President of High Prices Committee elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb 1921, acted as Presldt from 
May 1921 to Nov 1922 , introduced 
the Bengal Prlmiry Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis Council and got It passed by 
the Council In 10 J 9 elected Member of Bengal 
I egislitive Council from 1913 1929 was first 
mt mber of S initary Board, Bengal for nine 
years was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute ot b< ienre nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex 
ander Muddiman served as Deputy Presi 
dent, Bengal I egislative Council is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders Association , member 
of the Indian Association was Chairman of 
the All Bengal Ministerial Oillcers Conference 
held at Burdwun Publications (1) * A 
History of the Native States of India a 
local Self Government in Bengal, Financial 
f onditlon of Bengal , ‘ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem 
etc Address Behala Calcutta 

RUSH BROOK- WILLI AMS, Lafrfncf Frf 
pfric M A , B Litt (Oxon ), 1920, 0 B E 
1920 CBE (1923) Personal Asst to H H 
Maharaj i Jam Saht b formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala ( ablnet. Joint Director of 
Indian Princts Special Orj msation 
Munbre Associe ot the International 
Diplomatic Academy of France 6 10 

Inly 1891 m 1923, kreda e d of krederick 
Chance two s one d lduc University 
College Oxford , Private study in Baris, 
Venice, Rome , Lecturer at Irinity College 
Oxford 1912 , travelled Canada and US 1 
1913: Fellow of All Souls, 191- , attach 
ed General Staff, Army Headquarters, India 
1916 Professor of Modern Indian History 
Allahabad University, 1915 1919 on 
special dnty w’th the Government of India 
1918 1021 in India, kngland and America , 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H R H 
the Prince of Wales, 1921 22 Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con 
fe rence 1923 Director of Public Informa 
tmn Government of Indio, to end of 1926 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
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and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference Publications History of 
the Abbey of S Albans , Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material , Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i Akban A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder India under 
Company and Crown India in 1917 18 , 
India in 1919 India in 1920 India in 
1921 22 India in 1922 23, 1923 24 , 1924 2o 
General Editor, “ India of Today ” and India s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seq Address The 
Palace Jamnagar, Rath ia war 

RUSSELL, Col. Alexander James Hutchison 
CBE K H 8 MA, MD, ChB, 
D P H , D T M , Public Health Commis 
sioner with the Government of India b 
30th August, 1882 «i Jessie WaddeU Muir 
Educ Dollar Academy, St Andrew s Univer 
sity Cambridge University, School of J ropical 
Medicine, Liverpool Military Service, 1907 12 
Prof of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras 
1912 17 Director of Public Health Madras, 
1921 28 Royal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 1929 31 Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India 
Publications McNally s Sanitary Handbook 
for India 1917 5th and 6th Editions 1921 
Various publications on Cholera Address 
New Delhi and Simla 

RUSSEIL, Sir Guthrie, KCIP (I9i7)lvt 
(1932) B Sc , \ M Inst C E , M Inst I 

(India) T P , Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
Hon Col N W Rly Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State s of the Rev 
John and Mrs Russell, Lochwinnoch Scotland 
b 19th Jan 1887 m Florence Heggie, 
d of the late Rev Peter and Mrs Anton 
Kilsyth, Scotland Educ at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University , graduated 
B Sc , in 1907 Served Engineering Appren 
ticeship with Messrs Niven and Haddin, 
Ci\il Engineers Glasgow, in 1907 1910, 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Railway Appointed Asstt Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 1913, Resident 
I ngineer 1919 Asst Secretary to the Agent 
1920, Deputy Agent Junior 1922 Controller 
of Stores 1923 services lent to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway 1925 Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925 appointed offg Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926 
confirmed as Agent 1927 , appointed Member 
Engineering Railway Board 1928 Chief 
Commissioner of Railways 1929 President 
of the Institution of Fngineers (India) 
1933 34 Address Government of India, 
Simla and Delhi 

RUTNAGUR, Sorabji Munoherji, J P 
MRS A (Lond ) Journalist and lechnical 
Adviser 6 21 January 1865 m 7th Jan 
1813, Dhunbai M Banaji Educ Fort 
High School Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in lojal cotton mills 
Pounder apd Editor of the Indian l'extile 
Journal since 1890 Publications Electri 
city in India (1912) ' Bombay Industries 

The Cotton Mills (1927) with an Introduo 
tion bv H E Sir Leslie Wilson Governor of 
Bombay, 4 Men and Women of India 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
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the Governors of Bombay and Madras Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903) Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the 4 Bombay 
Sanitary Association inaugurated by HE 
the Governor in 1903 Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917 1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918 Author of several patented inven 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M C Rutnagur A Co since 1890 Address 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra Bombay 

SABNIS, ItAO Bahadur Sir Raghunathrao 
V Kt (1925), B A . C I E b 1 April 1857 
Educ Rajaraui H S , Kolhapur , Elphlnstone 
Coll Bombay Ent Educ Dpt held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch Rev Officer 
jvolhapur TMwan Kolhapur State 1898, 
1925, retired (1926) Hon Judge of thi 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur 1931 
lellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br , Piesident of the 
Ilakha Panchayat (District Local Board) 
Kolhapur, Chairman of the Board of Director 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of tho Kolhapur Sugar 
Mills ltd Address Kolhapur, Shahupuri 

SACHSE, Frederic Alexander, B A (Cantab ) 
C S I (1935) C I E (1930) Member, Board of 
Revenues, Bengal b 27 Feb 1878 m Hilda 
Margaret Gatey d of Joseph Gntev, K C 
Educ Liverpool College and Caius College, 
Cambridge Settlement Officer, Mymensingh 
and Dhector Land Records, and Rev Secre 
tary Publications ' Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer Address t/o Grindlay & Co, 
Calcutta 

SAD IQ HASAN S , BA Bar at Law 
Member, Legisl Assembly 1923 26 
1 930 34 President of Messrs K B 
Shaik Gulam Hussun A Co Carpet 
Manufacturers b 1888 Educ Govt College, 
Lahore and Gray s Inn, London President, 
Anjuman Islainia, Vmrltsar , President, Lite 
raiv Club Amiitsar President Tanzim 
Orphanage, Amritsar takesactiv< intirtstin 
Moslem education and politioal movements 
President, Punjab and N W F Province Post 
Office and R M S As^odation 1924-25, 
Presided over Ail India Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928 lor several years 
Chairman, Health and Education Committees 
oi Amritsar Municipality Lahore Address 
Amritsar 

SAGRADA, RT Rev Fmeanubl. Vicar Ados 
tollc of Fastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909 b Lodi, 1860 Address 
Toungoo, Burma 

SAHA Meghnad, DSc, FRS, FASB, 
Head of Physics Dept , Allahabad Univ 
b 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Dist 
Fduc Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Lecturer in Physics and \pplied Mathematics 
Calcutta Univ 1916 Premchand Roychand 
Scholar 1918 worked at the Imperial College 
of Science, London 1921 22 and iu Berlin 
Khaira Prof of Physics Cah utta Univ 1921 
23 PVof of Physics Allahabad Univ 1923 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of France, 
was Foundation I ellow of Inst of Physics , 
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Fellow of Hoy Soc (1927) Indian Representa 
tive at Volta Centenary, Com 1927 Fellow 
Asiatic Soc of Bengal, 1930 , founded IJ l* 
Academy of Sciences and elected 1 irst Pi t 
sident, 1931 Dean of Sciente laeult 
Allahabad Univ (1931 1934) Member 
Quinquennial Reviewing Committee Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore (1910) 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Research 
Fund Association (1930 19 33), Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931 
1934) President, Indian Science Congress 
1934 Foreign Secretary, National Institute 
of Sciences India Director, Sitalpore Sugar 
Works Ltd Bihar ( arnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936 Foundc r of a School of Rc sc arch 
in Physics at Allahabad PiMications On the 
Fundamental Law of Klee trie Action deduced 
from the Theory of llelativity 191 S On 
Measurement of the lh'essure of Radiation 

1918 Selective Radi ition Pressure 1918 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physic il 
Theory of Thermal Spectr" 1921 22 Fx 
planation of Complex Spectr of Compounds 
1927 New X rays 19 12 Arthur ot a pamph 
let On the Need of a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory in Bengal xnd numerous 
Scientific papers, Fnglish, Continental and 
American Author of a treitise on the 
Theory of Relativity Author of i Treitise 
on Modern Physics a Treatise on He it , 
a Junior Text Book of Heat Iddress 
Department of Physics, Allahabad University 
Allahabad 

SAHNI, Rai Bahadur I)aya Ram, M A 
(1903), CTE (1935), b 1 Dee 1879 tduc 
Punjab University I abort Icctunr m 
Punjab University 1903 4 appointed Govt 
of India scholar tor training in Archeology 
1904, Asstt Superintendent ArchfcologU al 
Survey 1910, Curator Proxinml Museum 
Lucknow, 1912 Sujx rintendent of Arclno 
logy in Kashmir (on deputation) 191117, 
Supdt Archaeological Survey of Jncln 1917 
1925 Deputy Director Gc ncral ot Arclieoo 
logy 1925 1930 , Director General of Arehao 
logy in India 1931 now Diitctoi of Airhao 
logy Jaipur Stit< Publtr ntions (1) ( ita 

logue of Museum of Archaology at Sarnath , 

(2) Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath 

(3) contributed two chapters to Sir John 
Marshalls Mohanjodaro and the Indus Civ ill 
satlon (4) Annuil Report Archeological 
Survey of India for 1929 30 and annuil 
reports of Click Offices (5) contributed 
many art iclc s to public^it ions of the Dt partment 
and other learned journals, (6) (\ca\ated 
many ancient sites in India including 
first systc matic exploration of Harappa 
in the Punjab before Mohanjodaro vvis 
discovered Addn ss Residency Road 
Jaipur, Rajputana 

SAILANA, His Hiqhnfrs Raja Sahib Bharit 
Dharma Nidhi Dileep Singh Bahadur of 
b 18 March 1891 Succeeded theGadl, 14 July 

1919 m first to the d of jI H the Mu 
liarawat of Partabgarh and hfter her death 
to the d of the Rawat of Meja in Udai 
pur Educ Mayo College Abner Silute 11 
guns President of Bharat Dharma Malu 
mandal, Benares and the Kurukshetia 
Restoration Society Address Sailana 
C I 


S Al YID ABD UR RAHMAN, Khan Bahadur, 
MLC, Retired Dy Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar) b 1864 Educ St Francis de Sale s, 
Nagpur Supdt, Commissioners Office, 
Hoshangabad , Extra Asstt Commissioner , 
Dy Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919 1921 
Dy Commissioner, Yeotmal , Per Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C P Commission 
Official Receiver, Berar, President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards, Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C P Council 
Address Akola 

S \ KLATVALA Sir NOWROJ1 Bapujf Tv BE 
(1937) Kt (1933), C I E <t923>, J P , Chair 
man, Sons, Ltd b 10 Sept 1875 m Goolbai, 
d of Mr Hormaajl S Batlivala Educ at 
St Xavier s College Chairman Bombay 
Millowners* Association 1916 , Employers 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva 1921 , Member, 
Legislative Assembly , representing Bombay 
Millowners Association, 1922 Address 
Bombay House Fort, Bombay 

SAlvLAiVALA, Sorabii DORABJI, M LC BA, 
J P Direct-or Tata Sons Ltd b March 1879, 
m Meherbiirf ot late Major Divecha, I M 
S Lduc at St Xavier a College , Chairman 
Bombiy Millowners Association, 1924 Vice 
l*n sident Indian Central Colton Committee 
1 929 30 and 1 930 3 1 I lected Me mber 
Liombav 1 e g Oouih il repre senting Millowners 
Associ ition Bomb ly (Aug 1 934) Publicat ons 
History of Millemue rs Association, Bombay 
Addre ss Bombay House, Fort, Bombay 

S AI TER Maicoj m Gurnm BA Oxon 1910 
M A 1933 , I h s Principal Daly College 
Tndore b 10 May 1S87 hdac Cheltenham 
( oik go md Hertford College Oxford Master 
at Wmehester ( ollcgo, 1911 In Indian 
lulucational Smite sintt 1913 Great War 
I u ut (T ( apt ) 1 2th Be ngal Cavalry 

Mesopotamia 1917 19 Assistant Master at 
Aitthison ( oikge Lahore, 1920 23 Address 
Daly (ollegi, Indore, Central India 

SAMALDAS Lalubhai — see Latubhai 

SAMTL LLAII KHAN, M, BA, LL B 
Advot ite Vice President, Government 
Press Employees Union, (1929 1930) b 1889 
m Miss Irasunmsa A Jalil Educ M A () 
College Aligarh Worked on many war com 
mittees during the war, Secy , Prov Kliilafat 
Committee, C P 1920 24,, Secy, Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923) end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary 1932 33 Vice 
Presdt , Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921 28 , one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding fund at its start was Member, All 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Kliilafat Committee from 1921 23, non-co- 
operated from practice from L 92 1 23 a 
member of Swaraj party Member, Legisla 
tive Assembly, 1924 26 Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915 
Hon Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur 1927 32 President Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926) 
Piesident Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
since 1932 Address Sadar Bazar, Nagpur 
C P 
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BAMTHAE, H H MAHARAJA SrR I)IR SINGH 
Dko, Maharaja of, K c I E b 8 Nov 
1665 S 1896 Address Samthar, Baade i 

khftnd 

SAPRU Thi, Eight Hon uli Sir Tij Baha 
DUR, M A , LL 1> K l S 1 (192 i) P ( (1034 ) 
b 8 Her 1875 hduc Agra g< \gi i 
Advocati High ( ourt All ilia bid 1896 1926 
Me mber,U P Leg Council, 191 3 lb , Member 
Imperial Leg Count ll 11)16 20 Munbei, 
I oid Southborougli s h urn turns ( ommitti t , 
1918 1919, Member of Modi rati l)t putition 
and appiared as i witness lx foie lord bd 
boinc s ( ommitti f in London 1919 , M< mix i 
All India Congn sb Committee (1906 1917), 
Presdt , IJ P , Political Conte , 1914 Picsdt 
UP Social Conte (1913) Presdt UP 
Liberal Leiguc 1918 20 Icllow Allihibed 
Univ 1910 1920 Member Ben ire & Hindu 
University Court and Senite and Syndieate 
Law Member of the Governor Ge in lal s 
Executive Council letired (1922) Munbei 
of the Imperial ( onferene e in I e»nelon (192 1) 
presided ove 1 the AH Inch i Liberil leeleii 
tion Poona (1921) Member of the Ketoims 
Enquiry Committee 1924 Member of the 
Round Table Conferences (1910 1932) inel 
the Toint Parhamentaiy Committee (1911) 
Pre feiderit Unite d Proviue e k Unemplov me nt 
Committee (1934 15) md mthoi of a monu 
mental report on the problem of une mpiov 
ment Publication* his eontubuted fie 
quently to the press on politn il soenl 
and legal topics edited the Allahabad Lau 
Journal 1904 1917 Address 19 Albert 
Road Allahab id 

SARDAR GHOU3 BAKSH KHAN RAISANI 
Sir, KOIB premier Chief of Sara wans 
Baluchistan 

SARKAR, Sir, Tadunatii, Kt , C I E , M L C 
(Bengal, 1929 32) M A , (English Gold 
Medal) Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Me dal) J) Litt Hon Me mbu of Ro\ el 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) , 
Member of the Indian Hist Iieeorel Comn 
Corr Member Italian institute of Mid and 
Extr List (Rome), (oir Member R Hist 
S (London) Sir lames ( impbill Gold 
Medalist (Bom Bi RAS) Vue ( han 
cellor Calcutta University, 1926 28 Indian 
Edueational Service (ret) b 10 December 
1870 m Eadambini ( haudhuri hdue 
Presidency (oil , Calcutta home time Univ 
Professor of Modern liidnii History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917 19) Sir W 
Meyer Lecturer, Madris University (19L8) 
Reader in Indian History, Patna University 
(1920 1922 and 1932) 1 ubhcations India 

of Aurangzeb —Statistic s, Topography md 
Roads (1901) History of Aurangzib 9 \ols , 
hhivaji arid His Times Mughal Admimstra 
tion Studies in Mughal India Anecdotes of 
Aurangztb, Chaitanya His life and lea 
chings , Economics of British India India 
Through the Ages , I ill of the Mughal 
Empire, 3 Vols Edited and continue el W 
Irvine s I ater Mughals 2 VoN Eelitoi , Poom 
Residency Records Address Auckland 
Road, Darjeeling 

8ARMA, 8 K, BA.BL Vakil b 4 April 
1880 hduc SPG College, Iruhinopoiy 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 190o and 


Asstt Editor till 1917 A sstt Editor and lea 
der writer Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 , 
Leader writer to the Madras Standard in 1911 
12 Witness, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax 
at ion Inquiry Committee (1924), and Special 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudukotah Darbar 
in chargf of the Conspiracy case in 1931 and 
1932 Publications Monetary Problems,** 
A Note on the Rise of Prh es in India,’ 

‘ I he Exchange Crisis , Towards 
Swaraj Iconomh Nationalism and 

Pipers tm Cumney and the Reserve Bank 
for I ndn Address Teppakulam, PO 

Trielnuopoly 

S VS i rt Tin* rt Hon V S Srinivasa, 
PC 1921 CH (1930) b Sept 22 1869 

Fduc at Kumbha konam Started life as a 
S( bool master joined the Servants of India 
Sociity in 1907 , succeeded the lato Mr G K 
Gokhalo in its Presidentship in 1915 Member, 
Midras legislative Conncil 1913 16, elected 
from Madris Presidenev to Imperial Legls 
(enmeil 1916 20 Closely assoe iated with 
Mr Montigu during his tour in India in 1918 , 
Member Southborough Ceunmitteo gave evi- 
denee lit fore Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill 1919 , served on 
Indian Railway Committee represented 
lndii at lmpeiiil Conbc , 1921, anel at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce on the reiluction 
of naval armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re 
preservative of Government of India, 1922, 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921 
delivered the Karaala Lectures to the Calcutta 
Cmvirsity on the Rights and Duties of 
Indnn Citizenship sinee published in book 
form High ( ommlsaioner for India in South 
Africa 1927 29 , Member Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929 Address Servants of India 
So( iety Bombay or Poona 

SAUNDERS Tm Right Rfv Chirlfs John 
Gopi Rb y M A , Bishop of Lucknow b 15th 
l<eb 1888 m Mildred Robinson Hebbieth 
waite one v and two daughters hduc 
Merchant I aylors School, I ondon Scholar 
of St John s College Oxford Cuddeson 
College, Oxon Deacon 1910 Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Jinknow, SPG Mission, Cawn 
pore, 1911 16 Indian ecclesiastical Establish 
rrnnt, Chaplain 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn 
pore 1918 Chakrata 1921 Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India 1921 24 , Metro- 
politan s Chaplain Calcutta, 1925 1928, 
Bishop of I ueknow 1928 Address Bishop’s 
J odge, Allahabad 

SAUNDERS, Major Giniral Maoan, C B , 

J) 8 O , Dy Acljutmt G< m ral Army Head 
quarteis b 9 Nov 1884 m Marjory d of 
Francis Bacon Bduc Malvern College , 
RMA Woolwich Lieut, Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903 Lieut, Indian Army, 1907, 
Capt , 1912 Major, 1918, Bt-Lieut *Col . 
1919 , Col 1923, in India till 1914. except lor 
a year in Russia, Staff Capt ,2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation QSO 
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3 hi ttgypt »>o March 19tu , Brig- Major tturteru ” 
Pemian Field Force to April 1917 opera 
tiaas hi Mesopotamia, 1017-18 , Oil 0 
2 and Intelligence Officer wbh Major-Gen 
Dunster villc’s Mission through N W Persia 
to the Caucasus 1918 G S O i Caucasus 
Section, G H Q British Salonika Poroe 1910 
(wounded, despatches five times, D 8 0 
Bt -Lt Col ) , P S C Camberley, 1920 , 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 
DDMl Army Head quarters 1 924-29 
DMO lOSO Comclr Wana Bd< , 1931 34, 
Gomdr Delhi lndoj>endt nt Bdi 1934 36 
ADC toHM the Xing 1932 3^ Address l 
Army Headquarters India i 

SAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mehr Shah I 
Nawab , Member, Council of State Elected J 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at i 
the age of 25 , elected twice as member of the | 
Council of State , A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference Address Jalal, Pur Sharif, 
Jhelum District, Punjab 

SCHOFIELD, Alfrfd, B Sc (Leon ) , His 
Majesty s Trade Commissioner, Calcutta b 
1889 m Gladys Eleanor, d of A E Hawkes 
Burton-on Trent Educ Manchester School 
of Commerce and University of London In 
business in Manchester, 1909 12, Lecturer in 
Economics London County Council 1912 14 
served with British Expeditionary Force, j 
1915 18 , Lecturer in Economics, etc to Ban 
kers’ Institute 1919 20 appointed to Inland 
Revenue Department London 1921 23 and { 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1923 1 930 j 
Publications Routine of Commerce and , 
Commt rcial Practice 4 ddress Bengal > 
Club Calcutta j 

8COBELL Major General Sanford John j 
Palairet C B 1935 CMG (1919), Com j 
mandmg Bombay District since 1935 b Sept J 
26th 1879, m 1910 Cecily Maude d of the! 
late C C Hopkinson hduc Winchester, ' 
Sandhurst Joined 1st Bn Norfolk Regi 
ment in India, 1899 , on the outbreak of 
European War was employed on embarkation 
duties at Southampton subsequently becom 
ing Brigade Major 3ath Infantry Brigade on 
the formation of the new Armies G S O 2 
at Corps Headquarters and G S O 1, 49th, 
G S O 1 Mission to Baltic States 1919, 28th 
Div in Turkey, 1920 23, Commander, 2nd 
Battalion, the Norfolk Regiment 1926 28 , 
A AG War Offlc< , 1928 30, Commander 

Senior Officers School, Belgaum 1930 32 , 
Brigade Commander, India 1932 34 

Address Headquarters, Bombay District 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M A (Cantab), 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911) , Principal, Prince of Wales s Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun b 
14 March 1888 m to Audrey, youngest 


d of Colonel J Scully Educ Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Appointed to the Chief » College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912, 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912 , 
Principal, Prince of Wales s Royal Indian 
Military College October 1921 Address 
Prince of Wales s R I M College, Dehra Dun, 

U P 

SE A.L, Sir Brajendranath, Kt , M A , Ph 
D , D Sc , Vice Chancellor, Mysore Uidver 
slty, 1920 30 , Prof of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ , 1914 1920 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925 26 b 3 Sept 1864 Educ Gen Assem- 
bly a Institution, Calcutta University Del 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899, opened 
discussion at 1st Univ Races Congress, Lon 
don, 1911, Mem Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ Reg , 1905 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committee, 1922 23 Author of New Essays 
In Criticism, Memoir on Co efficients of Nnm 
bers Comparative Studies in Vaishnavlsm 
and (hiistianit\ Race Origins The Quest 
Eternal etc Address 98, Linsdowne Road, 
Cali utta 

SEN, J itendran ATH, MA , Calcutta Univ 
Sen Prof of Phy 8c , City Coll , since 1903 
b 1876 m 1899 Educ Hindu Sch , Presi 
deney Coll , City Coll and Sc Assoc , Calcutta 
Publications Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other smalt books Address 
City College 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta 

SEN, Sirdar I) X M A 
LL B (Dublin) Bar at Law 
1897 at Shillong (Assam) 

Sen late liname Minister 
and ( hief Secretary, Nabba 
State m Diane dr of 
Late Arthur Gidion Mem 
her of the London Stoi k E\ 
ehangi e at the 1 orman 
Christian College, J*ahore 
Oriel College Oxford , 

University of I ondon, 
and Gray s Inn London 
M A m English and 
Ei onomii s University of 
the Punjab Stood First 
in thi M A Examination in English 
with First Class Denzil Ibbetson 
Prizeman Punjab University 1921 Ihc 
first Indian to obtain First Class Honours 
in Law at Oxford Senior Professor of 
English, D A V r College Lahore Special 
Education Offii er Nabha Stato 1921 Legal 
Ad visit His Highness s Government '.Patiala 
1926 Legal Adviser to the Delegation of 
the ( hamber of Princes in England 1927 
On deputation to the Special Organization 
Chamber of Princess, Delhi 1927 28 Legal 
llemembruni er anil Secretary, Law Depart 
meat Patiala State 1928 Foreign Minister, 
Patiala 1929 32 ( hief Minister, Mandi 

State 1933 Special Representative of thi 
Chamber of Princes in England 1934 
Adviser to the Chamber of Princes in England 
1935 Author of The Indian States Their 
Status, Rights and Obligations (Sweet and 
Maxwell, London) Address Mandi State 


B C L (Oxon) 
b 25th of July 
Son of Mr B N 
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SB no9^r D ^ SlR ^ UIiIANLAtHARILA ^ £ C 1 E , 
(1924) LL p , Advocate High Court, Bombay 

£ Ju J y \?i e m ^rishnagavri, d of Nu-bheram 
RughuathdaB Govt Pleader, Ahmedabad 
Bduc Elphinstone College, Bombay 
9? urfc ’ f r omba y . Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 , Member, Hunter 
wuJhn ttee * ini?’ Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1020 , Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan 19n to June 

io?7 1090 V i < 5 ; ChanceUor Bombay University 
1917-1929 Addrm SUalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill Bombay 

8ETALVAD, Rao Bahadur Chunilal Hari- 

p~:ia 0T ® V Bar : afcLaw * formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay Address 
Bombay 


SETH Rua Bishfshwar Dav u, 
Rai Bahadur B Sc MLC PCS 
(London), M R A S (London) 1 a 1 u q d a r 
6f Muizuddinpur Educ at Canning 
College, Lucknow Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U P, Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University President of the Board of Trustees 
of S ® th Jai Dayal School Biswan , 

Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars School, Lucknow Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High school Sitapur 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U P 
Member of U P Cattle breeding Committee , 
Member of U P Agricultural Research 
Committee , Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee Sitapur Member of the 
1- xecutive Committee of Bntish Indian Asao 
elation of Oudli Member of the United Pro vin 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen 
tativesof British Indian Association of Oudh 
Member of U P Finance Committee, 1928 29 
Member of U P Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London , President otthe All India Rshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore Hony Special Magis 
trate (rave evidence before the Indian Taxa 
tion Enquiry Committee in I92 r > Address 
K.otia Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh 

SETHNA, The Hon Sir Phiroze Oursetjee 
Kt , B A , J P , O B E (1918), Member, Council 
of State b 8 Oct 1800 Manager for India, 
Sue Life Assurance Co of Canada Chair 
man. Central Bank of India, Ltd , Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation , Past 
President, Bombav Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants Chamber Address 
Canada Building Hornby Road, Bombay 

SEWELL Robfrt Bfrisford Seymour 
Lifut Coionli Indian Medical Service 
MA sc D (Cantab), LIE (1933) 
Fits (1934) lcadu of the John 
Munay Oceanographic Expedition to 
the Arabian S< a (1933 34) b 5th March 1880 
m Dorothy d of William Dean of Chichester 
(deceased) Educ We j mouth College, 
Christ s College Cambridge , St Bartholomew s 
Hospital London Entered IMS in Feb , 
1908 , Surgeon Naturalist to the Marine 
Survey of India 1910 Medical Officer 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers 1914 18 (mentioned in des 
patches) , Offg Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India 1920 21 Surgeon 
Naturalist L921 25 , Director, Zoological 

32 


& ey i> of ,, Iadia ’ 1 9 23 33, Fellow and 
Past President of the Asiatic Society 
r/oi \ Awarded Berkeley Memo 

pi i? C ! a he A SB ln !932 , Past 

President of Indian Science Congress, (1931) , 
Publications Numerous papers on Zoology 
{“j. C)t cartography Retired from IMS 

1085, Ed tor ot Faum of British India 
iddress 18 Barrow Road, Cambridge 

SHADI Lal, Sir, MA (Punjab), 1895, B A 
1 H ^n° ur ?r (0xf r ord) 18ft8 » B C L Hon (Oxford) 
1899 Hon LL D (Punjab) , Bodcn Sanskrit 
Sdiolar (Oxford) 1890 Arden Liw Scholar 
(Gray s Inn) 1899 Hononrsman of Council of 
Legal Education 1899 Special Prizeman In 
Constitutional Law, 1899 , appointed Member 
of the Priv> Council b May 1874 
Edtic at Govt Coll , Lahore Balliol Coll , 
Oxford Practised at the Bar 1899 1931 
Judge Punjab Chief Court 1913 and 
1914 Permanent Judge, 1917, Judge, High 
Cenirt, Lahore, 1919, Chief Justice, May, 
19-0 1934 Elected bv Punjab Univorsitv to 
the Leg Council In 1910 and 1913 Fellow 
ind Syudie Punjtb University Bencher of 
the Hon ble Senietv ot (bay s Inn Public a 
tjon8 Le cturts e>n Private I ntci national Law 
Commentaries on the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pro emption Act, etc 
Address l lubs — athenaeum National 
Liberal Club Loudon, Pi iv> Couneil, Don* 
ning St , S W 

SHAH MUHAMMAD SUL AIM AN The 
Hon ble Sir Kt (1929), MA (Caitab), 
LL D (Dublin and \ligarh) Barrister at Law 
b 3 leb 1880 m Maqbool I atimah Begum 
Educ Muir Ce ntral ( ollcge, Allahabad , 
Christs College Cambridge Trinity College, 
Dublin Bar from Middle leraple Chief 
Justice High Court Alla tn bad Sinco 1932 
Viet Cham ellor Muslim Union Aligarh, 
in 1929 and 19 30 Addnss ll Edrnonstone 
Roael Allahabad 


SUAUAB UD DTN,Thf Hon ble Khan BAHA- 
J)! R Sir Chaudhri, Kt (1930), B A , LL H 
Advocate Hkh < emit President, Punjab 
Legislative Council, founder and Proprietor 
“India Cases, and “Criminal Law Journal , 
Member Legislative Assembly for 3 years , 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and electee! President, Punjab Leglsla 
tive Council re elected President, Punjab Legls* 
lative Council in January 1927 Educ Govern 
ment Coll and Law Coll , Lahore Started 
Criminal Law Joumil of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909 Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com 
raittee in 1913 , President of the Corpora 
tion in 1922 EJpcted member, Punjab Leg 
Council re elected Piesident, Lahore Munici 
pal Committee 1924 Publications The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems Address “ A 
Mumtaz 3 Durand Road, Lahore 
SHAHPURA, Rata Dhiraj Umaid Singhji, 
Raja Sahib of b 7th March 1870 Succeed 
ed to gadi in 1932 Permanent salute 0 
guns Address Shahpura, (Raj pu tana) 
SHAIKH, MAnMooD Hasan Khan Haji, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barh, Dist 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa b 1895 m Musammat 
Bibi Mariam un JNisan d of the late Mr Ahmad 
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Hussain, Barrister at- Law and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa Educ at M A 0 
College, Aligarh. UP Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for three years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years, Secy 
of the Central Co operative Bank, Barn, 
Director of the Provincial Co operative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa, Member of the Patna 
District Board, Hony Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of Khan ’ from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry and infantry 
The late Ahmad All Khan, his great great 
grandfather was the Commander in Chief to 
the Mogul Emperor Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadur in 1931 Address 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa 

SHAKESPEAR, Alexander Blake, CIE, 
Merchant , Sutherland A Co , Cawnpore 
b 1873 Educ Berkhampstead Was 
See , Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12 Address Cawnpore 

SHAM8HER SINGH, Sir Sardar, Sardak 
Bahadur, KCIE, CIE , Ch Min , Jind 
State b 1860 Educ Jullundur and 
Hoshlarpur H S and Gov't Coll , Lahore 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar , Ch Jud of 
State High Court, 1899-1903 Address 
Sangrur, Jind State 

SHANKAR RAU, Hattianqadi, BA, CIE, 
(1931) , Offg Controller of the Currency, 
b 29 September 1887 m Uma Bai 
Educ Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College Madras Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922 24 Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 , Asaist Secretary, Government of 
India Finance Department, 1924, Under 
Secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 Deputy Secretary, Gov 
erament of India Finance Department, 1926 
Budget Officer, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1926 31 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931, Dy Control 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 Controller 
of the Currency, 1935 Secretary, Saraswat 
Co operative Housing Society Ltd , Bombay, 
1915 19 President, Kanara Saraswat Associa 
tion, Bombay, 1931 32 , President Maha 
sabha of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1932 
Publications Indian Thought in Shelley 
and Tennyson , Tales from Society , 
The Chitrapur Saraswat Directory, 1933 
Address 3, Hastings House, Alipore, Calcutta , 
2, Laburnum Road, Bombay 

SHANK AR.SHASTRI NarasINHSHASTRi 

Pandit Jotirmartand, * Daivgna Muk 
talankar ’ , President, Sanatan Malta Mandal, 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord b 19 Dec 1884 m 4.nna Purnabai, 
d of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxm*sh 
war Miraj Senior Educ Hosaritti, Taluka 
Haveri, Dharwar Compiler of the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as Hossritti Pun 
chang ” , Publisher of the annual general 
predictions Publications Annual Indian 


Calendar Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology), Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhlta Tajak Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi , 
Daivanja Ratnakar in 8anskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) , Griha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
tre itise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H E Lord Linli th 
gow, Viceroy of India and of H E Lord 
Brabourne, Governor of Bombay, and Lives 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum 
and Shreemat Paramahansa Vasudevanand 
Saraswati (Tembe Maharaj) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) in English History of 
Ursa Mtjor (Saptaru^hi Malik) \uthor of 
booklets Vizavanagai Kingdom and 
The Coronation of His Mijcstj Edward \ III, 
King and Empiroi Address Havtri, 
1 iluka Havui, Dhirwxi Di-d 

SHARMA H C ,M P F (Lond ),B F M P (C M ), 
P I R A (London) C < 1 1 Pn ss Technology 
(London), Sup nnti ndc nt Stitioinrv and 
Printing Holkcr Govt , Indon s oilatc Pmdit 
Shimbhulal Slnrma Pi of 
Daly Colic gc,Ind ok b 1901 
e at the Ajmer High School 
and P M V Colic gc Bi inda 
bin Entered litc is ickik 
md spec i i Use d in the n t of 
printing seivcd Tin Indnn 
Daily Tele giapli, lh< In 
dependence and The 
Indian Pnnce m v mou s 
capicitics with outstanding 
ability Appoint* d Su pc rin 
ti ndc nt, Govcrnmint Sta 
tiomry and Piinting Indort , 1924, is 

associated with vinous public institutions 
and Societies 1 ddress Indoic 0 1 

SHASTRI, Prxbhu Dutt, PhD (Kiel), B Sc 
Litt Hum (Oxon), MA B T , Hon MOL 
(Punjab) , Vldyasagar (Calcutta) , Sh astro 
Vachaspatl (Nadia) , I E S Principal, 
Rajshahi College , Sen Prof of Mental and 
Moral Phil in Presidency Coll , Calcutta, 1912 
1933 , offg Principal, Hooghly Govt 
College, 1927 b 20 June 1885 Educ 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris Del to and Sectional Pres at 4th Int 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Unlv Lect in Phil and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 , invited to lecture in Universitks of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14 Visited 
the USA and Canada in 1920 22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop 
kins and Toronto Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924 Delivered a series 
of lectures before the University of Genevi 
by special invitation m January 1935 Pub 
li ations Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, liter irj, religious 
and social subjects Address Bharati 
Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore or Principal s 
House, Rajshahi, Bengal 

SHAW, Frederic John Freshwate, D Sc , 
(Lond ), ARCS, FL8 , Director, Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Research b 1<V 
December 1885 m Catherine Caffery Educ 
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St Olave s School and Royal College of 
Science (Lond ) Joined the Indian Agricultural 
Service as supernumerary mycologist in 1910 
Govt Mycologist Coimbatore 1913 Second 
Imperial Mycologist, 1915 , Imperial Economic 
Botanist and Joint Director, Pusa Institute 
1928 34, Dir< ctor Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Research 1934 Publications 
Numerous papers on plant pathology and 
plant genetics Address Delhi 

SHEIKH Mahamadbhai, C I E (1931) Wapar 
ul AlAHAM Amir b 18th October 1901 
First Class Amir of the Junagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir Lduc at the Ma> o College, 
Ajmei , visited England in 1913 1914 with His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb Entered Juna 
gadh State Service in 1920 as Military Sceietary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed Pm ate Secretary 
to His Highness and then Huzm Sccretaiv , 
Dewan Junagadh State, 1921 1932 Retired 
from Junagadh State Service m February 1932 
Address Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
Stato 

SHEPPVRD, Samuet Town si \ d, London 
Conespondent ot Ike Tunis of India b 
Bath, Jan 1880 Educ Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll Oxford m 1921 Anne d of the 
late J H Carpenter (died 1934) Joined tin 
staff of The limes (London) a-. Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902 Assistant Editor, The 
Times of India 1907 1923 Editor, 1923 1932, 
Temporary Capt in the Army, 1917 18 era 
ployed on the staff ot Bombay Bngado 
Corresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission Publications Contri 
buted to The Times History of the War in 
South Africa Ihe Byculla Club a history 
Bombay Place names and Street names, 

A Histoiy of tho Bombay \olunteer 
Rifles and “Bombay Address Ihe 'limes 
of India, Salisbury Square ldeet Street, 
London E C 4 

SH1B Shekhareswar Ray, The Hon Kumar 
BA, M L C , b 4th December 1887 m to 
Annapurna Devi, d rf Rai S N Majumdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpui Educ Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from the 
University of Allahabad Is the eldest * of 
Raja Sasi Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of 
Tahirpur, Behgal, elected member of Rajshahi 
District Board (191o) elected member, 
Bengal Legis Council 1916 by the Land 
holders of Rajshahi Division re elected to 
Council by the same body in 1920, 1923 and 
1929 Appointed senior Chairman of the 
Bengal Legislative Couneil in 1924 and 
Became its first elected President in 1925 
Has served on numerous official Committee, 
and has been vice President of the British 
Indian Association, and President, Bengal 
Hindu Conference Appointed Minister, Gov 
ernment, of Bengal 1929 Address P O 
Tahirpur, District Rajshahi 

BHILLIDY, George Alexander, CIE (l 931), 
King s Police Medal (1922) , Inspector General 
of Police Bombay Presidency, Poona b 7th 
March 1886 m to Mabel Catherine, d ofRobt 
Steven, J P , Barnhill, Dundee, hduc Cam 
bell College, Belfast, Ireland Joined Indian 
Police in 1906 as Asst Superintendent of 
.Police, promoted District Superintendent of 


Police 1916, Deputy Inspector General of 
Polue in 1922 and Inspector General of 
Police, 1935 Address Poona 

SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M A , Prin 
cipal, Gujarat College, b Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885 m 1911, Amy Zara, e d of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice two s Educ Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, University of Aber 
deen University Prizeman in Economics, 
Professor of Dacca i oilege, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
finance Department, 1910 13, Member, 
Govt of India Prices Inquiry Committee 
on special duty In office of DPI, Bengal, 
1913 14, Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914 Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 , 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce , 

1 ondoD on behalf of Govt o' India, Dec 
1919 Feb 1920, on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and financial Section, 
League of Nations Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court and Home Office 
Iondon, Labour Departments, Washington 
Boston and New York, 1925 Hon fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920 , Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) , 

I A Reserve Regimental List, 1921 , Direc 
tor Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921 2o , formerly Director of statistics 
with the Government of India, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Count ll fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, fellow of the Unlv of 
Bombay Publications Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry Indian 
finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920, The Stience of Public finance, 
(Macmillan 3rd Edition), laxablc Capacity 
and the Buicleu ot Taxation and Public Debt 
(1925) , Various articles in tin Economic 
Journal and the Amciican Gtogiaphical 
Review Poverty and Kindred Lconomic 
Problems in India ( alcutta Government of 
India Central Publication Brancli (3rd Edition 
1935), Gold and french Monetary Policy, 
articles on finance and Indian Trade, etc 
Address Gujerat College, Ahmedabad 

SHIV IUJ Singh KUMAR (OJONH BA, 
Nub Dewan Baroda b in Nahan Sirmore 
State, 1877 , son ot Rajkumai Devi 
Singh early Educ it 
home Graduated from the 
forman Christian College 
Lahore , onteied Baroda 
Service Military 1904 
passed the Military ex imi- 
nation worked as A D ( 
to H H the Gaekwad 
travelled in Europe foi 
general education, 1906, 
ace ompamed H H to ( hina 
and Japan 1910 , Military 
Secretaryand Brigade Major 
1910 transferredto Revenue department, 1912, 
passed the Revenue examinations worked 
as Vahivatdar Naeb Suba Suba Sar Suba 
and Survey and Settlement Superintendent , 
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accompanied H H to Europe as Chief Officer 
and Secretary m 1^91 1 , 1914 1935 and 1936 
and Egvpt in 1936 37, Commissioner ol 
Okhamandal, 1920 1925, guardian to Prince 
Pratapsinh Gaekwad 1925 1930 Naeb 
Dewan, 1932 Acting Dew an from 15th August 
1936 to 9th Novi mber 1936 Medals Coiona 
tion Silver Medal, 1911 , gold medal of the 
Rajya Ratna Mandal 1926, the decoration 
of the Arunadit>a Mandal, Baroda, 1032 
Late King George \ Silver Jubilee medal 
1935 II H Maharaja Gaekwad s Diamond 
Jubilee Gold Medal 1936 Recreation 
Tennis hockey shooting and riding Club 
Sajaji Vihar Club, Baroda Address Vish 
ram Bag Baroda 

SHROFF, Rao Sahih Chumlal Motilal, 13 A 
Late Dew in Rajkot State Born on 22nd 
Novembci 1871, Ik was educated at Surat 
Bombay, Nadiad Ahmeda 
bad ind Bhavnagai 
Passed M it uc 1887 BA 
1891 H( wtirtcdlift is a 
tnchi r in ulhw m High 
School 1892 ind served foi 
1 5 v ars He was then ap 
pointed Ediu itional Sup 
( rintc ndent Dili uigidlir i 
Stit( 1907 Hi id Mistfi 
of Allied High S< hool R«iJ 
kot and Educational 
]nsp< ctoi Rnkot Stati m 
1911 Appointed Conenl Raibhan Rajkot 
St ite m 1919 ind ( hw f Ivarblmi Rajkot 
State 1921 Accompuiud the 1 iti lhakor 
Sahtb ot Itijkot to England in 1924 and 
had tin honour of Ixdng piesentcd to H M 
the King I rnpcroi on tin occasion of a level 
at St Janus palm Retirt d from Rajkot 
Stit< s(]m<c 1931 3 lu \\ < stt in Indn 

States Ag< nov tonftin d upon him the power 
of a B(n<h Migndiiti (1st (liss) in Rijkot , 
Civil Station (icitid Raosaln h 1931 
Appointed Di wan Piitibguh St ite Rij j 
putina on 20th Much 1934 Permanent 
Addres Civil St ition Rijkot K itlmiwai 
Presinl Address Putibguh lvajputani 

SHUJAUDDIN, Dk KHALIFA MA (Punjab) 
BA, LI B (Cambridge) LL D (Dublin) 
Barrister at Law (Lintoln b Inn) b 27 Sept 
1887 Ldac Ci ntrai Model St hool, Lahore* 
Islamla and Goveinment Colleges lahore* 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam 
bridge Trinity College, Dublin Hon Prof 
of English Literature, Islamla Coll , Lahore, 
1906 1908 Lecturer Universitv Law Coll 
Lahoie, 1917 1919 , Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919 1925 , Fellow, Punjab 
Umv since 1917 , Member of the Syndicate 
of the Unlv since 1921 , Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923 , Hon Secretary, Islamia 
College, ] aliore smcc 1921 Hon Scey 
Punjab Muslim Lducational Conference, 
Lahore, sinct 1922 , Hon Secretary 
Punjab Muslim League since 1919, 
Member of Council All India Muslim 
League , Member, Executive Board, 
All India Muslim Confi rerice Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1927 1931 Member, 
N W Rly Advisory Committee, 1929 1930 
President, N W Railway Muslim Employees' 
Association , President Punjab Postal Union 



Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore , 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ , Aligarh, 
President, Dist Muslim Educational Confce 

1932, Chairman, Reception Committee, of 
the All India Muslim Educational Conference 

1933, appeared btforo the Parliamentary 
Joint Sehct Committee in London on behalf 
of the All India Muslim Conference 1933 
Publication Published a Commentary on the 
Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934 
Address 3 Begum Road, Lahore 

SHUTTLEWORTH, Graham Dennison, 
Senior Partner Croft A Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b 17 June 1889 m Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917) Educ 
St Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst Commissioned 

SINGH, Raja Bahadur Surj Baksh, O B E 
(1919), laiuqdar of Oudh b 15 Sept 1868 m 
grand daughter of Raja Gangiram Shah of 
as 2nd Lieut to 2nd Bn York and Lancas- 
ter llegt 1909 , resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs Croft A 1 orbes, 1 xchange Brokers, 
Bombay Enlisted in Lahore Signal Companyas 
Corpl Despatch rider and proceeded to France 
Aug 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force Granted King s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt , January 1915 , demobi 
Used 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes 
Address Waverley , Wilderness Road, Mala 
bar Hill Bombay 

SIKANDAR B YATKHAN, Thf Hon Captain 
S irdar Sir, Cluel Mimstti Govcinmint of 
the Punjab b 5 June 1892 Fduc MAO 
College, Aligarh and Unlv College, London 
Dui mg War w as recruiting officer commission 
m 2 67th Punjabis (now 1 /2nd Punjabis) , ser 
vod on N W I and in the thud Afghan War 
Appointed to Brigade Headquarters Staff , 
was the llist Indian to command a company 
on a« tive service returned to the Punjab Legis 
Council by landholders constituency, 
non official member of Police Inquiry Com 
nuttee, 1926 Pers Asst to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales visit , elocted by the 
Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Coitnc ittee which elected him as its Chairman 
w as connected with the Boards of 11 Companies 
includug Messrs Owen Robeits, the Funj ih 
Poitland Cenu it Co , Wall Stone and Lime 
Company, North India Constructional Engin 
eers and the Fiontier Mining Syndicate, 
appointed Revenue Member, Punjab Govern 
merit 1929, for three months and became 
permanent Revenue Member ip 1930 
appointed to act as Governor July to 
October 1932 was again appomted to act is 
Governor 15th Icb to 9th June 1934 M B E 
1920 KBE 1933 Addrest 51, Lowu 
Mall Lahore Punjab , W ih (Dist Camp 
bellpoit ) 

SIKKIM, Maharaja op, H H Maharaja Sir 
TAS iu NAMQrAL, KCIE (1923) b 26 Oct 
1893 s of late Maharaja Sir Ihutob Nam 
gya] KCIE of Sikkim m grand-daughtu 
of Lon chen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet) 
Educ Majo Coll , Ajmer, St Paul's Sch , 
Darjeeling Addiess, The Palace, Gangtok, 

I Sikkim 
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SIMHA, Beohar Ragbubir , Zamindar and 
Jagirdar Educ Government College, Jub 
bulpore Hon Magte , First Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C P 
Council on behalf of Zamindar* for two 
terms has been elected Member, Legisla 
the Assembly, on behalf of C P Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government — 
hereditary distinction Khas Am Dar 
bari of H E the Governor, C P , exempted 
from Arms Act Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member, Village Uplift Boird, 
C P and Berar Member of Communication 
Board, C P Publications Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar Address Jubbulpore 

SIMLA, Archbishop of, since 1911, Most Rev 
Anselm, E J Kenealy b 1864 Entd 
Franciscan Order, 1879 , Priest, 1887 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1899, Minister Provincial for England, 
1902, first Bet tor of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 , elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907, De tin itor General, Home 
representing English speaking provinces, 1908 
Visitator General, Irish Province, 1910 Ad 
dnss Archbishop s House, Simla E 

SINGH, Lt-Col. Bawa Jiwan, OI E (1918) 
I Mb (retd ) b May 6 1863 Educ Govern 
inent and Medical Colleges, Lahore and fet 
Thomas Hospital Medical Schools, London 
Joined 1 M S ,1891 Served in Military Dcpait 
ment to 1S9« Civil Surgeon Meiktiia 1896 
Secretary, IG 1 risons, with Civil Medic ul 
Administration Burma, 1897-1899 Supdt , 
Central Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector Genl of Prisons, E Bengal and 
Assam, 1910 1912 , Inspector Genl of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912 1920 , Director, 
Medic il and Sanitation Departments, H E H 
ihe Nizam s Govt , 1920 2o , and Director 
JMeditil Sanitation uid Jail Dtpts , II L H 
the Nizam s Govt 1923 24 Address 
ltan chi B N By 

SLNGH, Gata Piiasad, BA, BI , MLA 
Pleader, Muzaff irpur Fduo Muzaffarpur 
and Cilcutti Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for a tew yeais but resigned sub 
sequent Iv , an elected member of the Legisla 
tivo Assembly (1924 1934) one of the founder 
members of the At ro Club of India and Burma , 
a member of the Governing Body of tho 
Jndnn School of Mines, Dhanbad Pre 
sided over the 13tli session of All India 
(including Burma) Postal and B M S , Behar 
and Orissa Provincial Conft rente at Muza 
farpur in March 1933, presided over the 
6th session of the Burma Provincial 
Ksliattriy i Navyuvak sangh m April 
1933 in llangorn Presided over the 
Punjib Provincial Depressed Clisses 
Conference at Amritsar in September 1933 , 
presided over opening ceremony of All 
India Arts and ( r ifts Exhibition held m Delhi 
in Oct 1933, President of tho 12th session 
of U P Pro vine lai Post al and B M S Con 
ference at Benares in March 1934 Publua 
tion Pictornl Kashnm Author of the 
Khatlder(Name Protection) Act pi^sedbythe 
Legislative Assembly Menibe r of the Working 
Committee of the All India h>hitii\a 
Mahasabha Address Muzaifarpm (Bihai) 
Khairigarh (Oudh) Educ at Sltapur and 


f ueknow President, British Indian Assocn 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927 1930 Member, 
first I eg Assembly Publication A laluqdar 
of the Olel School by Heliodoius and. 
Arbitration * Address Kamlapur P O , 
Sitapur DLt (UP) 


SIVGH, Kunwar SirMaharaj, MA (Oxford) 
Bar at Law l I E Membc r of the 1 vecutive 
Council of tho U P Government 1935 
b 17 May 1878, m to Miss Maya Das, 
./ ot the late ltii Baliad ur Maya Das of 
I i rozepur (Punjab) Lduc Harrow Ball 
(oil Oxford Bar at Law, Middle hniple, 
1902 but UP ( 8 1904, Asst See to 

Govt of India Dept of Ed neat ion 1911 Mag 
and Collr of Hanmpui U P , 1917 , Deputy 
( oinmi&sionci Hardoi, 1918, 8 m y to U P 
(,ovt , 1919 Dy Sicictiry Govt ot India 
I Jucation Dept , 1920 23 Dy Commissioner 
B ihraieh, 1923 , Commissioner, Allahabad 
1927, ( ommissioner Benares 1928 Allahabad 
1929 , Chief Minister, Toelhpur, 1931 Agent 
G< n< nl to the (lovernnu nt of India in South 
Africa 1932 Publications Annual Bepqrt 
on ( o operative t redit Societies in the UP 
1908,1919 Bepoits on Indian 1* migration to 
Mauritius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press Address Lucknow 


SIN HA, ANUGlUU NARAYAN, MA, BL, 
MLA, Zemindar, July 3, 1889 hduc 

l itna anil Calcutta Joined the High Court 
Patna, as Vakil , joined Non Co operation 
Movement 1921, Chairman of Gaya District 
Board and Member, Council of State, re pre 
stilting Bihar and Orissa Chairman, Recep 
tion Committee of the All India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 19-26 Publica- 
tions Ti uislated Historv of Ancient Magadha 
irom Bengali into Hindi Address Villa 
Poiawan P O Aurangabad, Dlst Gaya (Bihar 
and Olissai 


jINHA, Bhupendra Narayana, BAJA 
Bahadur (1918), B A (Calcutta) ofNashlpur 
and /emindar l> l r »thNov 1888 m Hist Rani 
Prom Kumaii and on demise Rani frnirya 
Kumari Educ Presidencv Colic ge ( ale utta 
Member of the Dlst Board of Murshid abaci for 
1 2 v ears 1st Class Hon Magte President, 
British Indian Association, Vice President 
All Indii Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indiin Museum President of the 
India Art Sehool elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 elected as i co opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission Member 
ot the finance Committee, Member of the 
Public Committee , Member of the Revenue 
( onunittee Member of the E B Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt of Bengal Be e lceted to the Bengal 
Council in 1929 Leader of the Lindholdera 
p u tv in tin ( ounc il An* Pn hk 1< nt ot The 
Buigil Olympic \sxoi ntion < lit utt 1 ot 
( ilc utta D( if »nd Dumb School ofllu Hindu 
Mission B< ngil mtl of the ( ikiitt 1 O 1 phanage 
Pi turn of All Buigil Sugir Mill- J united and 
of the New Iiisuiam t Co at Beliar, Vice- 
p i trem of the Siroj Nalirii Association, 
Vice President All India Academy of Hne 
Arts, Diieetor of the Ary isthinand Neptune 
Insuiance Co, Executive Member of All 
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Bengal Home Industrial Association , of the 
Sanskrit Association, of the Automobile 
Association and of the Bengal Provincial 
Council of the Boys Scout Association Pat 
ron of the Bra ta chari movement Elected 
President of All India Vaisva Conference at 
Aligarh in 1933 of All India Agarwah 
Malusabha at Allahabad in 1034, of Bangiya 
Varnasiam Sarajya Sangha inCalcutta inl93G 
Address 54 Gariahat Road Ballygunge 
PO Calcutta, or Nashipur Rajpbati 
Nashipur P O , Dist Murshldabad, Bengal 

SINHA, Kumar Ganganavp, MA (1021), 
ML A (1024 1930), elected to the Bihar 
Legislative Council from Darbhanga General 
Constituency (1937), Hon Reseaich Scholar 
of the Calcutta University (1922-28), Prc 
prietor, Srinagar Rnj b 24 Sept 1808 
Educ Presidency College (Calcutta) Govern 
ment Sinshrit Coll, Calcutta, and Post 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University 
Fleeted to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1921 Asiatic Societv 
of Bengal In 1022 Bihar and Oris«a Ecbc 
arch Society in 1924 and to the Fellow shij 
of the Boval bociety for the encomagtraent 
of arts, manufacture and commerce etc , in 
1923 cne of the founders of the Nationalist 
Party in the legislative Assembly Joined 
the Swarajya Party in the Assembly (1925) 
Elected a Secretary of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly, 1928 Life Member of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Ail India 
Hindu Sabha 1920 3) v’sited Europe 1930 
31 was in England during the first Round 
Table Conference Publications Ihe Place 
of Videha in the Ancient and the Mediaival 
India ’ (read in the second Oriental 
Conference) \ Note on tbo langals 

Desa * , and DEeoverv of Binpah 
Dramas in Nepal* and “ On some Maithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eight ■ rnth 
Centurh s (published in the Journal of 
tli e jAsiitic bocietv of Bengal) “Is Dhi 
mat religion Buddhism?’* (read in the Ihird 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924), an 
Editor of the * Barhut Inscriptions ’ 
published by the Calcutta University in 1926 
Tlu Bill u Liithquakt and tlu Dai bhang v 
Raj (1936) fddrtss Srinag ir Darhrr 
P 0 Srinu.ir DM Purnt » (Bill u) 

SINHA S vchchid \N \da, Barrister, First elected 
Dv President, Indian Leg Assembly first 
Indian Finance Member, Lx Member Execu 
tive Council Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1021 1026 also President of Legislative Council, 
1921 22 \ icc Chanctlloi, Patna Universitv 

1036 b 10 Nov 1871 m that late Srimati 
Radhika, d of tha late Mr Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore Educ Patna College and City 

College, Calcutta Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1803 Advocate Calcutta High 

Court, 1893 , Allahabad High Court, 1896 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Reneu, 1899 1921 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920 
also elected Its first Deputy President, Feh 
1921 Letabbshed and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in n emory <f 
his wife, which building contains beside* 


the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Slnha library a splendid collection 
of classical and current works In English 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and peeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy 
Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1920 Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, In 1931 Was especially 
invited while in England in 1933, to appear 
before the Toint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists 
Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1935 Publication * The Partition of 
Bengal or the Si paration of Bihar * Speeches 
and writings of Sachcliidananda Sinha (1935) 
Address Patna, Bihar 

SIRCAR , Sir Nripendra Nath, Kt , K C S I 
(1936) M A B L , Law Member of the Govern- 
ment of India m Nabanalini Basu, e d of 
Durgadas Basil Educ Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln s Inn Practised at Bhagal 
poie in Biharas pleader since 1897 Member 
of Subordinate Judical Service, 1902 05, First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907, Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B A , M A m Chemistry 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College Appointed Law Member Govern 
mtnt of India, 1934 Adyocate General of 
Bengal 1929 34 Delegate to Third Round 
Table C onfi rence and Joint Select Committee 
Address Government of India, Simla and 
New Di Ihi 

SIROHI, H H Maharajadhiraj, Maharao 
Sib Sarup Ram 8ingh Bahadur G 0 I E , 
KCSI b Sept 27 1888 s to the gadi, 
April 29, 19^0 Address Sirohi, Rajputana 

SIT AM At , H H Sir Raja Ram Singh, Raja 
of, K C I E b 1880 , descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda m thrice hduc 
Daly Coil , Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns 8 by selection by Govt of India 
in, default of direct issue, 1900 Address 
Raronivas Palace, Sitamau, C I 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, 8ir P 8, KCSI, 
1915 C8I (1912), CIE (1908) 

1 L I) , Madras University, 1932 LL D 
Benares Hindu University, 1933, Retd 
Mtmber Rvtcutm Council, Madras b 7 
Feb 1864 Educ SPG College, lanjorc 
Government College, Kumbakonam , Pri si 
denev College, Madras, High Court \akii 
1885, Asstt Piofps&oi, Law College, Madras 
1893 99 Joint Fditoi, Madras Law Journal 
1893 1907 , first Indian Representative of tin 
University of Madras in the Madras LegiBla 
tive Council, 1904-07 , Advocate General, 
1907 , Member of Executive Council, Madras 
1012 17 Vice Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916 18 , Vice Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 191819, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly , 1920, President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta 1919 
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and Akola, 1926 Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem 
blyof the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922, 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924 Publications Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928), Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935) Address Sudharma 
Ldward Elliot Hoad, Mylapore, Madras 

SKEMP, Frank Whitttngham, M A , Mano , 
B A , Hist Honours (1900) , Indian Civil 
Service Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court 
b 13 Dec 1880 m Dorothy Frazer Educ 
University of Manchester , Peterhouse 

Cambridge Joined ICS, (Punjab Commis 
sion) 1904 , Officiating D C 1910 1913 , 
Sessions Judge 1918 1927 Additional Tudge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 Puisne Tudge, 1933 
Publications Multani Stories Address 24, 
Racecourse Road, Lahore 

SLOAN Tents ant, M A , CSI (1930), C I E 
(1930), ScttUnnnt Commissioner, Unit'd 
Provinces b 9 November 1884 m Glady 
Hojx d of R Hope Robertson Glasgow 
Educ Glasgow Academy Glasgow University, 
and Christ Church, Oxford Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 served as Assistant Mogis 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer Under Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under Secre tar v 
Deputy Secretary and Toiut Secretary m 
Home Department of Government of India 
Address Lucknow U P 

SMITH, Arthur Kirke M A (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932 b 20th 
August 1878 Educ Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge Articled to Freshflelds, 
Solicitors London anj admitted a Solicitor 
in 1903 joined Little A Co , Bombay, in 1908 
Solic itor to Govt rnment and Public Proset utor 
Bombay, 1925 1932 Address Delhi and 
Simla 

SMITH, Sir Osborne Arkell Kt (1928) 
KCIE (1932), Governor of tht Reserve 
Bank of India b 26 December 1877 m 
Dorothy Lush Educ Sydney Grammar 
School Bank of New South Wales, Common 
wealth Bank of Austialia and Imperial 
Bank of India Address Bombay 

SMITH PE \RSE, Thovus Lvwrince Hvrt, 
M A (Oxon ), I E S , Principal Rajkumar 
College Raipur b Julv 1893 w Mi^s 
Rathe urn Waghorn hdtx Marlborough 
C olh g( and St Tohn s ( ollt gt Oxford 
Publications English Errors in Indian 
Schools Address Rajkumar College, 
Raipur C/o Messrs Lloyds Bank Ltd Cox s 
and Ring s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, 
S W 1 

SMITH, SIR Thomas, Kt (1921) V D (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown 'Belgium) 
(1919) , a Dy Chairman of the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd , Managing Director 
Muir Mills Co , Ltd Cawnport 1915 1935 b 
28 Aug 1875 m Elsie Maud d of Sir Henry 
Ledgard in 1907 2 s Id Member of the 

Hunter Committee on Punjab disorders, 
1919 Presdt , Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, 1918-1921, Member, U P Leg 


Council 1918 26 , Fellow of Allahabad 
University, 1913 22 , Commandant, l«th 
( awnpore Rifles, 1913 20 Representative of 
Fmployers in India at International Labour 
Confertnce, Geneva, 1925 Address West 
field, Cawnpore, and Mtrlewood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey 

SMITH, Walter Robert George, O I E (1987) 
Bar at Law Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
b 5th Nov 1887 m Ellen d of the late John 
Cochrane Educ Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray s Inn Joined Police 
Service Dec , 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent , Superintendent of Police March 1921 , 
Dv Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1932, 
Offg Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
March 1932 , Commissioner of Police 
Bombay, 1933, awarded King s Police Medal 
1933 Address Head Police Office, Bombay 

SOLA, The Rev Maroial, S J , Ph D , M A 
Jb ormer Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916 1920 Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavier « College, 
Bombay b Nov 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain Ordained at St 
Louis, Mo U 8 A In 1906 hduc Vich 
Spain and at St Louis University, Mo USA 
Went to the Philippines On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903 A Delegate to the World s Fair 
held in St Louis, USA in 1904 Prof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920 On the Staff of St 
Xavier 8 College, Bombay, since 1922 Pub- 
lications Author of The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands ’ A 
Study of Seismic Waves * Contributor to 
the monthly review Razon y )e edited 
at Madrid Author of A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic " Address St Xavier s 
College, Cruickshank Road Tort, Bombay 

SORABJI Cornelia Kaisar i Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909) Bar 1st Class (1921), 

I egal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bongal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904 to 1922 
Educ Somerville Coll , Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons Lincoln s Inn Fields, London , 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford 1892 , 
Bar at Law Lincoln s Inn 1923 Praetis 
ing High Court, Calcutta Publications 
Sun Babies (1904) “ Between the Twi 

lights * (1908) * The Purdanishin (1916) 

" Sun Babies (2nd Series Illustrated), 1920 
* Therefore (1924) , Gold Mohur Time, 
(1930), Susie Sorabjl— Lit (1932), 
India falling (193 >) India Retailed 
(1916), contributions to the A meteenth 
Century Westminster Gazette The Tunes, other 
ne wsjmpe is and magtzine s Address Hale 
yon Club 14 Cork Strut London W 1 

SOUTER, Th» II on blr Sir Charles Alex 
ANDER, kt It (1936), C S I (1933) , I C S , 
b 13th June, 1877 m Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson Educ Calus College, Cambridge 
Arrived in India, 1901 and served in Madras 
as Asstt Collr and Magistrate , Asstt Secy 
to Govt, 1906, Undersecretary, Revenue 
Department, 1909 , Sub-Coiiector and Joint 
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Magistrate, 1910, Offg Commissioner, Coorg, 
1916, Commissioner, Coorg, 1918 1923, 
Collr and Dist Magistrate 1924 , Offg Secy 
to Govt , Public Works Department, 1928 , 
3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 1930 , 1st 
Member, 1931 Membci of Council 1935 
Address Brodh Castle Adyar, Mulras 
SO¥TER, Edward Matheson, CIE , (1935) , 
Managing Director Ford and Macdonald Ltd 
Cawnpore, and Hon Chairman, Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust b 26 January 1891 m 
Dorothy Mary Andreae Educ Inverness 
Academy, Scotland Joined Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd in 1908 , represented Upper 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U P Legis 
lative Council, 1926 193b Hon Chairman, 
Cawnpore Improvement Trust, since 1931 
Address Civil Lines, Cawnpore 
SPACEMAN, Lieut -Cor William Collis. 
IMS,MRCS,LRCP,MB,BS (Lond ), 
FRCS (Ed) FCOG (Eng ), F C P S 
Professor of Midwifery and Gynaecology, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay b 23 Sept 
1889 m Audrey Helen Eden Smith Educ , 
Trent College, and St Bartholomew s Hospital 
London War Service 1914 18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1916 18) 
Wounded twice mentioned in dispatches 
Frontier Medal 1923 Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency Publica 
tions numerous articles on professional 
subjects in various Journals Address 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay , Kodak 
House Hornby Road, Bombay 
SPRAWSON Sir Cuthberi Allan Major 
general IMS MD (J ond ) B S FRCP, 
D Litt Kt (1936) ( I E (1919) , K H P 

(1933) Officer of Ord< r of St John of Jeru 
salem(1930), Director Gcntral Indi in Medical 
Service from Noy 1 1933 President 

Medical Council of India b 1 Mauh 187? 
j Educ King s ( oil I ondon and King s Coll 
Hospital Indian Medical Sc i vice 1900 Pro 
fessor of Medicine I m know 191 1 1929 ( on 
suiting Physician, Mesopotamian Expedi 
tionary Force, 1917 20, Inspector General, 
Civil Hospitals, UP, 1929 30 Surgeon 
General with the Government of Madras 
Publications Joint author of A Guide to 
the use of Tuberculin, 1914 Tuberculosis 
m Indians Moore s Family Medicine, 
8th md 9tli editions ind Co editor of 10th 
edition Address New Delhi 
SRINIVASA IYENGAR b 11 Sept 1874 
m a daughter of late Sir V Bhashyam 
Iyengar Educ Madura and Presidency Col 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council M» mber of 
Madras Senate 1912 16, President, Vakils 
Association of Madras President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916 20 , 
Fellow of the Madris University, Member, 
All India Congress Committee , Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly , Advocate 
General, Madras, 1916 20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926 27 Publications 
Law and Law Reform ’ (1909) , Swaraj 
Constitution for India 1927 Address 
Mylapore, Madras 

SRINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahadur Patrie Ven 
kata, B A , B L , High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis Assembly b 1877, 
m to d of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 


Pantulu Garu Educ„ Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll 
and Law Coll , M idras Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Bar in 1906 Vice-President 
Guntur Dist Board for 6 years , was Municipal 
Councillor for some years was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee , Secretary of the 
First Dt Congress Committee Address 
Guntur 

SRIVASTAVA, The Hon Sir Jwala Prasad 
Kt (1934) D Sc (Agra) D Litt (Lucknow), 
M St Tech (Viet) A M S 1 A I C 
MLC Minister of Education ind 
Agriculture UP b 16 August 1889 m 2nd 
February 1907, Kailash Educ Christ Church 
College, Cawnpore and Muir Central College 
Allahabad Proceid< d in 1908 to England 
as Goyt of India State Technical Scholar, 
joined Manchester Collegt of Technology, 
obtained degree of M Sc Tech 1911 Won 
several distinct ions , returned to India in April 
1912 and took up appointment as Industrial 
Chemist under U P Goyt During the war 
served in the Indian Defence Force and did a 
great deal of work for the Indian Munitions 
Board In 1919 gaye up Govt service and 
took to private business aquired interest in 
seycral concerns Was elected unopposed to 
the U P Legislative Council in 1926 bv the 
upper India Chnmbtr of C ommcrce and was 
re (leet(d m 1930 Served as Chairman, U 
P Simon Committee in 1928 and for three 
years as Hony Thurman Cawnpore Improve 
ment I rust Appointed Minister of Education 
U P 7th I ebruarv 1931 Acquired th< Pioneer 
of Allahabad m 1932 and established it as an 
organ of Landholders and business communitv 
at Lucknow Addr/ss Secretiriat, United 
Provinces Government Lm know 

SRIVASTAVA, 11am Chandra, B Sc , Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research India b 10th Sept 
1891 m to the late Radha P\an Snvastava, 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ Muir Central College Allahabad 
Municipal School of Technology, Mooches 
ter , Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London , Manager, Cawn 
pore Sugar Works Distillery , Manager, Behar 
Sugar V T orks, Paehrukhi , and Deputy 

Ihrectoi of Industries, L T P Address Nawal 
Niwas, Civil lines C iwnporc 

STFIN, Sir \ur*l K C I E Ph D , D Litt 
(Hon Oxon ) D Sc (Hon Camb ), D O L 
(Hon Punjab) , I cllow, Brit Acad , Corres- 
pondant de I lnstitut de France 

Gold Altdallist R Geogr Soc , R Asiatic 
Society, Society of Antiqiianc of I ondon 
etc Indi m Ai theological Survey Officer on 
special duty (retned) b Budapest, 26 
Nov 1862 Educ Budapest and Dresden 
studied Oriental Languages uid Antiquities at 
"Vienna uid Tubingen Umvcisities and m 
Fngland Principal Oriental ( ollege and 
Registrar Punjab ITniversitv 1888 99,appto 
I E S as Princ of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899 
Inspector General of Education, N W P 
and Baluchistan , 1 904 Carried out archaeologi 
! cal explorations for Indian Govt , in Chinese 
j Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C Asia and W 
i China, 1906-08, transferred to Arch Geological 
j Survey, 1909, carried out geographical and 
1 archaeological explorations in C Asia and 
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Persia, 1913 16 , on N W Frontier and In 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926 28 , 
retired 1929 Explored In PersianBaluchistan, 
along Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia 1931 1934 In Fare, Luristan, Kurdistan 
1935 1936 Publications Kalhana s Chro 
nxcU of the Kings of Kashmir Sanskrit text, 
1892 , trans , with commentary, 2 vols , 1900 , 
Sand buried Rums of Khotan, 1903 1921 An 
cunt Khotan , 1908 (2 vols ) Rums of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols ) Senndia, 1921 (5 vols ) , 
The Thousand Buddhas , Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols ) , 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols ) , On Alexan 
der s Track to the Indus 1929 , On Ancient 
Central Asian Track, 1933, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Archaeo 
fogy and Geography Address Srinagar 
Kashmir , E I United Service Club, London 
STEPHENS, Ian Melville, c i e , Director of 
Public Information, Government of India b 
February 1903 Educ at Winchester (1916 21) 
and King s College, Cambridge (1921 26) 
Took 1st Class honours in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos, 1924, and again in the 
Historical Tripos, 1925 Exhibitioner Kings 
College, 1922 , It J Smith Research Student 
1925 , Supervisor in History, King s College, 
1925-26 , Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 
Clark K o B , 1926 28 , and then to Su 
Frncst Debenham, Bart 1928 30 Appointed 
Deputy Director of Public Information with 
the Government of India in March 1930 On 
Special duty with the Indian Franchise 
( oinmittec, 1932 Appointed Director of 
Public Information in August 1932 Created 
c I f in Jan 1935 and was awarded the 
Silver Jubilee Mtdal in May 1935 Address 
Home Department Government of India 
STEWARD, Major General Edward 
Merivale, C B , O B E , Director of Supplies 
and Transport, Indian Army b 5 Fev 1881 
m F M Syme Educ Haileybury College 
Served in South African War, 1001 1902 
the Great War, France and Mesopotamia , 
Afghanistan, 1919 Address Army Head 
quarters Delhi 

STEWART, The Hon Sir Thom vs c s i i c s 
M ember for Communications Govt of India, 
Asstt Magt <fe Coll U P 1912 Asstt Coll 
Imp Customs Service 1919 Commissioner 
of Rice Rangoon, 1920 Coll of Customs 
Rangoon 1923 Coll of Customs Madras 
192t> Coll of Customs Bombay 1928 Coll 
of Salt Revenues 1932 Offg Secretary to 
the Govt of India Commerce Dept 1936 
Address Simla & New D* Ihi 
STONE, The Hon Mr Justice Gilbfrt, Bar 
at Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court 
b 1886 Educ Caius Coll , Cambridge 
called to the Bar from Lincoln s Inn, 1911 
Practised at the Common Bar , did consi 
derable amount of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts , Secretary, 
Coal Industry Commission 1915 20 Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute , contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
the period of the coalition on behalf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals , 
member of Mr Lloyd George s Coal and Power 
Committee , appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1930 Publications 15 volumes 
* on Mining Law in the British Empire , Editor 


of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen s 
compensation section of country Courts 
Practice also on Rents Restriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
books Address High Court, Nagpur, C P 

STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, M a 
(Oxon ) , V D , C I E (1934) , I iterae Huma 
niores, (1906) (July 1931), Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer b 27 July 1883 m Marie Ell 
nor Morier (1912) Educ Winchester Coll , 
and Exeter Coll , Oxford Asst Master, Marl 
borough Coll , 1906 , appointed to Chiefs* Col 
leges cadre, I E S , 1907 , Asst Master, Dal} 
Coll , Indore, 1907 , Principal, Rajkumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1912 , I A R 0 , Active Service, 
M E 1 , 1918 , attached to Civil Admlnlstra 
tion, Iraq 1919 Principal, Rajkumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1919 Principal, Mayo College AJmejr, 
July 1931 Publications Educational Works 
Address Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana 

STRETTELL Major Gcnertl Chauncy Batho 
Dashwood C B (1935) Deputy Quarter 
master General Army Headquarters, India 
b 6th Aug 1881 m Margery Gilliam de Hane, 
d of II H Brown I sq , O B E , Ml), 
IRCS, tduc Wellington Colli ge and 
BMC Sandhurst U L Indian Army, Jan 
1900 , 13th Rajputs, 1901 , Waziristan 
Blockade 1901 2 (medal) 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P I 1 1902 A D C to G O C 

4th Quitta Div , 1910 Asst Commdt 

Burma Mil Polio 1912. NMU HK 
Expedition 1911 2 riceivea expression of 
thanks of Govt rnnicnt of India and Government 
of Burma Kings Polite Mi dal, Jan 1, 1914, 
Raised Service Squadion 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons 1914 15 Great War Mespot Expe- 
ditionary lorce Mentioned in despatches 
i times Brevit of It Colonel Brig 
Maj 7th Meerut Cav Bdi 1917, DA Q M 
D A QMG karat hi 1919 G S O 2 Karat hi 
1919, Brig Maj 10th C av Bde Palestine 1929, 
Commdt PA\0 Cav II 1924 ( ol 1923 

A A G Nor Com 1928, Commander 3rd 
Meerut Cav Btlo 1929 , Brig Gen Staff 
South Com , 1932 , Deputy Quartermaster 
Geneial A H Q 193a Publications Con 
tributions to magazines Professional and 
others Address Army Headquarters, Intlia 

SUBBARAYAN, Dr Paramasiva MA.BCl 
(Oxon ), LL D (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam b 11 Sept 1889 m Radhabai 
Kudmal d of Ral Sahib K Rangarao of 
Mangalore Three s one d Educ Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council , has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920 Wasamember 
of All India Congress Committee in 1920 Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras 
1926 30 President Madras Olympic Asso 
ciatlon Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey Association and Madras 
Cricket Association Address llruche 
godu, Salem, District , I airiawns, ’ Egmore, 
Madras 

SUBEDAR, Manu, B A (Bombay), Dakshin 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B Sc 
(Eco ), London First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
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at-Law, Grav g Tnn, 1912 , Managing Director, 
Acme Bala Trading Co , Ltd Educ New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphlnstone College, Bombay , 
James Taylor Scholar Prizeman, 

London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Grays Inn 
Returned to India in 1914 Lecturer in Eco 
nomics, Bombay University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University Examiner 
for M A , Bombay and Calcutta Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , 
Ltd (1917) , Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , Ltd 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd (1919) Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co, Managing Agents of Ju 
piter General Insurance Co , Ltd Ilepresenta 
tive of the Indian Merchants Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust sent to England by the 
Government of India to give ev idence on be 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Bnbington Smith Committee 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co 
(1920) Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co , Ltd (1924) Managing Diroctor Acme 
Bala Trading Co , Ltd (1925) , Ilepresenta 
tive of the Indian Merchants Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart 
mCnt Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme Representative of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber on the Bombav 
Improvement Trust Committee appointed 
member of the Indian Ce ntral Banking En 
quiry Committee Official adviser in various 
matters of technical flmneeto the States of 
Mysore Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930) Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enqiury Committee 19 >1 
Vice President Indian Merchant Chimbcr 
1932 Address Kodak House Hornby 
Road, lort Bombay 

SUBRAHM \N\AM Rao Bahadur Calaga 
Sundarayya, BA, BL I andowner b 
Nov 1862 hdw Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges m Balambamma 
d of C Munakshaiya, Bar at Law and ludge 
in Mysore Practised as Vakil at Bellary 
Chairman Bellary Municipality, 1904 10 
Vice President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 Member, Liberal League, Madras 
has taken interest m co operative work and 
social and political movements elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon Magistrates, 
Mayavaram lown in 192 J Pub Ik at ions 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plspue and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Indo Commercial Bank, 
Limited, Mayavaram Address Mayavaram, 
S India 

SUHRAWARDY, SlR, Hassan, Kt (1932) It 
Colonel, ITI.OBE (1927), Kaisar i Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L MS M D,F R C 
S I , D P H , L M Rotunda Vice Chan 
cellor, Calcutta University Chief Medical 
Officer, (Indian State Rlys E B R Adminstrn ) 
b Dacca, 17 11 1884 s of Moulana Obaidul 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo 


Islamic Studies & Female Education in Bengal 
m Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon 
Nawab Syed Moharaed of Dacca d one Educ 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin 

burgh and London Member Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921 24, Deputy President, 1923, 
Member, Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 , Member, Court of Muslim Univ , 
Aligarh Member, Court <fe Exectv Council, 
Dacca Univ Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931 President Board of Studies, Arabic <fc 
Persian, President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U ) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer 
sity Corps Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John President, Bengal I T I Committee, 
1922-25 Organising Member Indian Field 
Ambulance Bayswater, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
President & Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn & Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn 
Congress, London, 1927 First Class Hony 
President y Magistrate Publications Mother 
<fc Infant Welfare for India , Calcutta and 
Environs Manual of Post Operative Treat 
ment Manual of l'irst Aid for India , The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India , Establishment of more 
Midical Schools in Bengal, Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous libbi System 
of Medicine Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygime propaganda 
Address 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta India 

SUHRAWARDY, Sir Zahhadur Rahim 
Zahid M A B L Kt , Bar at Law, Presi 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India late Judge Calcutta 
High Court b 1870 Educ Dacca and 
Calcutta Address 3, Wellesley 1st Lane 
Calcutta 

SUK1HANKAR VISHNU SlTARAM, MA 
(Cantab ), Ph D (Berlin), Kaisar i Hind 
Medallist Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia Fellow 
Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona Lecturer 
in the Post graduate Department of the 
Bombay Univ ei sit > Editor in chief of the 

Critic il Edition of The Mahabkarata 
b 4th May 1887 m Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
Aug , 1926) Educ Maratha High School and S 
Xavier s ( ollege , Bombay , St John s College 
Cambiulge (England), Edinburgh t mveisity 
and Berlin Umvusity loimcrlv Asstt 
Supe nntenele nt, Arehceologic.il bufve}, 
Western Cirele Secietarj, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona Publi 
cations Die Grammatik Sa kata > anas 

Leipzig, 1921 , Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ 
Press, 1923 , First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabkarata 1933, Studies in Bhasa , Epic 
Studies Contributor to Journal, American 
Or Soc Annals of the Bliandarkar Insti 
tute , Epigraphia Indica , Journal, Bcmbav 
Branch, Royal As Soc Journal, German 
Or Soc, cte , Editor m ( hicf, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 
Address Bliandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona 
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8UNDARA RAJ Dr B, MA (Madras), 
Ph D (Liverpool) , Director of Fisheries 
Madras b 1888 Educ Madras and 

T iverpool Assistant to the Pisciculture 1 
Expert 1915 , Asst Director of Fisheiies. 
(inland), J920 m Phjllis Sc>mour Darling, 
M It S P , I It G S , Publications The 

occurrence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido 
theres ginginianus) near Madras, Bombaj 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIII 
Note on Trygon kuhlu, Mull and Henle 
Records of the Indian Mus Vol X , 
Noti on the Bru. ding of chilosc allium guscum 
Mull and Henle Records of Indian Museum 
Vol XII Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1915, Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras Records of Indian Museum 
Vol XII , On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
llisha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Goleroon Asiatic Society Journal, Vol 
XIII, 1917, The value of lish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by fisheries Department 
A new genus of Lemeeid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagporc , 1920, A new Copepod parasite 1 
from the gills of Wallago ittu (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17) General Editor of the Madras I 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 , Littoral launa 
of Krusadal Island in the Gulf of Mannar 
(Madras Government Museum Bull New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol I, No 1 
1927 Reports on Hydrozoa, (Slphonophoia) 
Girripedia Amphipoda (Gaprellidje) Decapod 
(Paguride) Pycnogonida and Appendix 1 
1 he Vertebrate Jbauna of Krusadai Island 
I'ish Statistics for 1925 26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No 22) for 1926-27 and 1927 28 , Prebid enti il 
Address — 15th Indian Science Congress — 
Zoological Section 1928 Systematic Surve\ 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds b> S T ‘lady 
Goschen 1927 28 Report III of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No 23 and Article ‘ Pisciculture 
in Allahabad larmer November 193 5 
Address “ Nowroj Gardens, Chetput 
Madras 

SUNDARAM CHLTTI Khishnama Chlttitak, 
Diwan Bahadur BA,I1L, Puisne Judge 
High Court Madras b 18 Nov 1875 Joined 
the service as offg district munsiff 1902 
sub judge 1919 sessions judge 1910 district 
and sessions judge, 1929 offg jndgt high 
court, Madras 1926, 1929 md again m 1930 , 
confirmed July 1930 Address High Court, 
Madias 

SURAJSIMGH, Captain Bahadur, O BI ,IO 
M Marshal ul the Legislative Assembl\ b on 
leb 1878 m Hatamtour hduc under pri 
vate tutors Lntored army in 1891 as a 
private soldier , served in Somaliland 1903-04 , 
mentioned for good service, Viceroy s Com 
mission 1907 served as Indian Staff Officer 
of tho Cavalry School, S uigor, 1910 14 and 
1919-21, jsorved on the staff of General Sir 
M 1? Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914 16, France to 
1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919, Algu *n 
War 1919 retired on amalgamation ot the 
Forces in 1921 , granted hon rank of Captain 
1923, apptd Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921 Publications Khialat Marcus 


Aurelius (.Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu) Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths Other Military books in 1901, 1907 
1910 and 1911 “ Modern Saints of tho Sikhs ** 
Scries, Vols I and II in Gurumukhl, 1927 

1928 Address Kucha Kliai, Katra Karam 
Singh Amritsar 

SUR ANA, Shubhkaran b 13th Aug 1896 
m In 1910 and again in 1926 Senior Partner, 
Messrs Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute slnoe 
1918 Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928 Founder, Surana Library ’, 
Chum (Rajputana) Asst Secretary Jain 

1 Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha Calcutta, 
1930 Hon Magistrate, Chum, 1931 Address 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta Churn 
(Rajputana) 

SUltVL IKdasahib Appasahtb, Rao 
13ahu>UR (1934), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur b 7th JBibruary 1903 
m hum m Prandial) it (da id) d of Shri R 

I Pow 11 TP Bomba \ m Kmnari Shanta 
(it v 1 (l of tin Dt( Akojn 10 Nimbilloi Inani 
dar of Ntj hduc Baldwin llii.li Si bool 
Bingalort ( bief Su ri t ir\ to II II 1925 to 

1929 At ting l)rwan 1929 3t Appointed 
D» w m 1931 Piiim Ministir 1 m 1932 
Rio Siliib 1930 Attimlid lir'-t Indian 
Round libh (onfudin 111 1 ondon as Adv isor 
toStiti s I)cl< gition mil thud Round 'Inbit 
(onfdinu as 1 diligiti Address Cimp, 
Kolhnpui 

SUTHERLAND, Lieut Cot David Waters, C 

II .IMS (Retired) late Prof of Medicine, 
Med Coil Lahore b Australia, 18 Dec 1871 
m 1915 Princess Bamba Dulecp Singh d of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh Educ Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ M D (Kdin ), MB 
C M ( Edin ), b It C P (Lond ), F R S (Edin ), 
Fell Roy Soc , Med , London Address 
28 J ill Road Lahore 

SUTHI RT AND Rev William Sinclair 
M A , B D (Glasgow University) , Kaiser 
i Hind Gold Medal (1930) , Missionary Sup 
erintendmt Lady Willingdon It per Settle 
ment, Chingleput, S India b 15 July 1877, in 
Inverness shire, Scotland m I Isie Ruth Nico) 
M A of Melbourne, Australia Educ Game 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo 
gieil College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow Missionary of the Church 
of Gotland in Chingleput District since 1905 , 
appointed Supdt of Luly Willingdon Leper 
Settlemi nt in 1925 Address Lady Willing 
don I epi r Settlement Chingleput S India 

S WF1 ACHALAPATHI RAMKRISHNA 
Ranga Rao Bauadur, Srt Ratah Ravtj, 
Rajah of Bobbili b 20 I eb 1901 Educ 
Bobbili privately Ascended gadi In 1920 , 
Member, Council of State, 1925 27 , Member 
Madras ] egislative Council, 1930 Hon ADC 
to H L the Governor of Madras from Jan 
1930, Pro Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1931 Address Bobbili Madras Presidency 

SYED ABU I A AS Zamindar b 27th Septr 
1880 m Bibi Noor i Ayesha Educ Gold;, 
City School, Patna , studied privately English 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu Aptd Hon 
Magte at Patna 1906, member of Council 
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of All India Muslim League, Hon Asstt Secry 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League , 
joined Muslim Deputation which waited upon 
Lord Hardingein 1014, elected Member of All 
garh Muslim University Assocn , 1914, elected 
Vice Presidents of Bihari Students Associa 
tion and Anjumani Islamia, Patna, 1914 , 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18 
Appointed non Official member of the Patna 
Mental Hospital, 1923 Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Islamia, 
Patna 1935 Nominated Member of the 
Oriental Public Library, Patna, 1930 Ad 
dress Abdullas Lane, Bankipur, Patna 

SYED, Sir Muhammad Saapulla, 
Kt (1928) M A , (Chemistry) 1906 , B L 1907 , 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court Chief Minister, Assam b May 1886 
Educ Cotton College, Gauhati Assam (I A ) 
Presidency College, Calcutta (MA), Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B L ), Asst Lecturer in 
Chemistry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908, 
Practised as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909 19 in the Calcutta High Court, 1920 24 , 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 1913 20 , 
again since 1923, Minister, Assam Govern 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924 29 , Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 
and P W D , 1929 30 Member in charge of 
Finance and Law and Order from November 
1930 to April 1934 Advocate First Grade 
Calcutta High Court, from May 1934 Address 
216, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 

SYED, Sirdar Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 , Postmaster 
General of H E H the Nizam s Dominions, 
1922 1929 (retired) b 26th March 1879 Eldest 
surviving * of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Sirdar Diler ud Dowla, Sirdar Diler ul Mulk 
Bahadur, C I E , some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad m 1896 , six s two d Educ 
rivately Entered the Nizam s service, 1911 , 
as held several responsible positions, includ 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga Pro 
vince presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908 Publications Lord Curzon s Admin is 
tration of India, 1905 , Unrest in India, 1907 , 
Historical I umiture, 1908 , India of To day, 
1908 , Life of Lord Morley, 1923 , The Earl 
of Reading, 1924, British India, 1926 The 
Indian Moslems, 1928, contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation Address 
Hyderabad Deccan 

SYED Baza Ali, Sir, BCE (Kt 1935) Agent 
of the Government of India in South 
Africa BA LL B (Allahabad Univ ) 
Address Abulaas Lane Bankipur Patna 
b 29 April 1882 Educ Government High 
School, Moradabad and Mahomedan 
College, Aligarh Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poll 
tics , returned to U P Legis Council 1912 , 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation elected Trustee of Aligarh College 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee, returned 
unopposed to U P Council in 1916 and 1920 , 


waB one of those responsible for Introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U P , took active part in negoti 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1916 , 
same year settled at Allahabad , identified him 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co operation pro 
gramme, became independent in politics 19L0 
member of Council of State 1921-1920, elected 
member of Delhi University Court , was mem 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question, gave non-party evi 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 , President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer 1924 
Member, Govt of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926) Substitute Delegate 
Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929 Publx 
cations Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) , 
“ My Impressions of Soviet Russia, ’ (1930) 
Address Durban South Africa 

SYEDNA TAHEr Saifudiiin Saheb, His 
Holiness Sardar (Mullaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan 
Fifty first incumbent of the post of Dai tur 
Mutlaq, which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from \arious 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
ana also from the British Government 
Address Surat and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill Bombay 

TAGORE, abanindra Nath, 0 J E 

Zemindar of Shazftdpur, Bengal , b 1871 
Educ Sanskrit Coll , Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Caskt t presented to King by Corp of Calcutta 
1911 , principal work consists In reviving 
School of Indian Art Address 5 Dwnr 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta 

TAGORF, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodtot 
Coomab, Kt b 17 September 1873, 
Educ Hindu Sch , Calcutta, afterwards 
privately Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909, Trustee 
Victoria Mem Hall , Trustee, Indian Museum 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain Mem of Asiatic Soc of Bengal , 
formerly Mem , Bengal Council Address 
Tagore Castle Calcutta 

TAGORE Sir Rabindranath Kt , Hon D 
Litt ((akutta, Dacca and Benares Hindu 
University b 1861 Fduc priv it< h 
Lived at Calcutta first , went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father 
estates, thtre he wrote many of h»s 
works , at age of 40 founded school at Santmi 
ketan, Bolpuc, in 1921 turned it into a Cento 
of international culture, this has been his lift 
work ever since, visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English , Nobel Prize for Literature, 191 > 
Publications In Bengali about 35 politic u 
works, dramas, operas about 38 , Story books 
Novels 19 , o\er 50 collections of Essays on 
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Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 

1913 Chitra, 1913 The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914 Sadhana, 

1914 Kabir s Poems, 1915 Fruit Gathering, 

1916 Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916 Stray Birds, 1916 My Reminiscences, 

1917 Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917 The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917 Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917 Lover s Gift and Crossing, 

1918 Mashi and other Stories 1918 Stories 

from Tagore, 1918 The Parrot s Training, 
1918 The Home and the World 1919, 

Gitanjali and Fruit Gathering 1919 

The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck, 1921 

Glimpses of Bengal 1921 Thought Relics, 
1921 Creative Unity, 1922 Greater India, 
1923 Gora, 1924 Letters from Abroad 

1923 Red Oleanders, 1924 Talks in China, 

1924 Broken Ties, 1924 Red Oleanders 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928 Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Books 
1929 The Religion of Man (Unwin) 1931 
Took to painting at the ig( of 08 Pntuics 
exhibited in Moscow Buhn Munich Pms 
Birnunghun and New \ ork iddress 
Santinkctan, Be ngal 

TAIRSEE, Lakhmidas Rowjee (See 
Lakhmidas ) 

TAMBL, Shripad Balwavt, BA, LL B 

b 8 Dec 1875 Educ Jabalpur (Hitkn 

rini School), Amraoti, Anglo Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstonc 
College and Govt Law School Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee Presi 
dent Provincial Congress Committee , Mem 
ber, C P Legis Council 1917 1920 and 1924 , 
President, C P Legis Council, March 1925 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 
Address Nagpur, C P 

TANNAN, Mohan Lal, M Com (Birro ;, Bar 
at Law I E S , J P , Principal, Svdenham 
College of Commerce and Economics Bombay, 
on deputation to the Government of India 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary 
b 2 May 1885 m Miss C Chopra tduc 
at Govt High School, Gujrat, I orinan 
Christian Coll , Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd in liquida 
tionand the Jt Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co, ltd, in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab) 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927 Vice President the Indian Economic 
bociety, 102123, Member of the finance 
Sub Committee of the Indian Merchants 
Chamfer and Buieiu, Bombay (1921-22), 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923 24 to 
1927 28, Secretary, Accountancy Diptoma 
Board, Bombav, from 1st March 1923, Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd , 
Bombay, 1932 Member Council Indian Ins 
titute of Bankers , Member, Auditors Council, 


Bombay Principal and Prof of Banking! 
the Sydenham Coll oi Commerce and Econo 
rules Bombay Chairman, Ex Committee 
of the seventh Indian Economic Confce 
(Bombaj) I'ublicahoni Banking Law 
and Practice in India, Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems** jointly with Prof 
Iv T Shah BA (Bom) B Sc (Econ ), 
London and several pimphlets such a 3 the 
Banking Needs of India, Indian Currency 
and the War Regulation of Banks in India, 
etc Address Commerce Department, 
Government of India Simla and New Delhi 

TATE LirrT COiom-l Tohn Ciu-try Agent 
to tin Gov i rnor Gem ral for the Deccan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur b 14 
August 1 8s4 m 1st AT ML pi 1919) 
d of the late W ( Ste vc 11 son oi Knockan, 
Londonderry Inland, 2nd tot 1) Anderson, 
d of tin 1 ite C apt F R McC IX Butts 
Royal Artillery and widow of Captain H E A 
Anderson Indian Polite 1 due St ( olum 
ba s College Dublm St I uvroncc C ollege, 
Ramsgite Kt nt , Roy il Military Colic go, 
Sandhurst Commission* d 18 Jan 190 r >, 
appointed 127th (Q MO) Baluih L I 1906 , 
Appointed Bombay Political Dcpaitment, 
1909, Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India 1924 saved on N W 
I rontia India and in East Africa 1917 18 
Addn^s Tht Residency, Kolhapur, Dcccan 

TAUNTON Ivon Hoii B A (Cantab ) , ICS, 
Commissioner Bombay Municipility b 19 
Dec 1890 bdiu Uppingham and Clare 
(ollege, Cambridge Asstt Collator and 
Magistrate in Sind 1914 on military 
service 1917 19 offg Collector and Dist 
Migistratc, 1923, olfg Dv Commissioner 

1924 Offg Collector and I)ist Magistrate, 

1925 Chairmm, tattle I he ft Commission 
1925, Offg Collector md Superintendent of 
St imps, 1920 Offg J)( putv Saretiry to 
Government, Hemp md I ech siastieal Depart 
merits 1926, Offg Deputy Secretary to 
Government linanct Department 1927, In 
foreign service as Fin nice and Revenue 
Member, Kh urpur Stat< J xefidive Council, 
1927 Offg Collector Shed 1 pur uni Political 
Agent Akalkot 1932 ( oil* ctor 1912 appoint 
tel C ommissione 1 Bombay Municipality, 
1934 Addict's Municipd Offices Bombay 

TAYLOR, Sir James Braid, Kt (191)) MA 
Barrister at I aw (Lincoln s Inn) , C I E 
(1932) Dejuity Governor lteserve Bank 
of India b 21 April 1891 m Betty 
d of H Coles Jhsq Indian Police 
Educ Edinburgh Academy and University 
Indian Civil Service 1914 Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920, Com 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22, Deputy Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924, llombay 192> < ontroller of 
( urrency Calcutta 1929 Additional Secre 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935 Addnss Bombay 

TFHRI, Major H H Raja Sir Narendra 
Shah Saheb Bahadur, KCSI, of Tehrl- 
Garhwal State b 3 Aug 1898 m 1916 Heir 
apparent born 1921 Succeeded 1913 Educ 
Mayo College, Ajmer Address Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehrl Garhwal State) 
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TEMPLE, Lieut Col (Hon Col ) Frederick 
Charles, C I E„ (1931), V Dw, A JD C.MICE, 
MIME, Chartered Civil and Consulting 
Engineer (Williams and Tempke) b 25 
June 1879 m Francis Mary Copleston Educ 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxiord Asst 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks , 
Military Works Services, India , Punjab 
Canals , District Engineer, Muzaflarpur , 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, Jamshedpur Relief Engl 
necr and Supply Officer, Govt of Bihar and 
Orissa Publications Manual for \oung 
Engineers in India ' and Sewage Works 
Address Branch Office 7 Old Court House 
Street ( ah utta Head Office, 29, S ictoria 
Street Westminister, S W 1 

TERRELL Sir Courtney, Kt , Chief Justice 
High Court, Fatna since 1928 , Member of 
Senate Patna IJmversitv b 1881 m 
Constance, d of w Wooder Called to Bar, 
Gray s Inn 1902 , practised Patent Law and 
scientific cases Captain, Inns of Court, 
O T C Publications 4th, 5th and 6th edi 
tions Terrell on Patents , Notes on Military 
Map Reading Address Chliaji Bagh Patna, 
E I R 

THAKORRAM Kapilram, Diwan Bahadur 
B A , LL B , C I E , Vakil, High Court and 
Dist Govt Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
b 16 April 1868 m Ratangavri, d ofKeshavrai 
Amritrai Lduc at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Apptd teacher in Govt Sorabji J J High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894 Entered Municipality in 1904 be 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18 Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914 17 and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928 31 Appointed Chairman 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 , 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932 Chairman of the Raichand 
Deepchand Girls School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People s Co operative Bank 
Ltd , 1910 — 33 District Scout Conimissionci , 
Surat since 1922 and Chairman of the Execu 
ti\e Appointed a member of the Pratt 
Committee and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission 1919 Vice President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Societj , 
1927-28 Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry 1931 Member of the 
Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898 , and President of the Home 
for Destitute children nna 1921 Committee 
of Local Scout Association admitted as an 
Advocate 0 S 193 3 Address Atliwa Lines, 
Surat 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashirath Keshav 
18 0 , Sen Div and Sest Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911 , b 15 Feb 1860 Educ Saugor 
and Jubbulpore H S , Muir Central Coll , 
Allahabad Address Nagpur 

THULRAI, Taluqdar of, Ran a Sir Sheoraj 
Singh Bahadur of Khajurgaon, K C I E , 
R&S Bareli District b 1865 m 1st d of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y b of the Raja of 


Majhouli , 2nd d of Raja Somes ur da tt Singh , 
a Raja of Kundwar , 3rd d of the Raja of 
Bljapur District Educ Govt H 8 , Rai 
Bareli S father, 1897, descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Era is current in India 
Heir Kunwar Lai Elma Natt Singh Bahadur 
Address Thuirai, Khajurgaon 

TILLOO, K B , Dewan Bahadur, Revenue 
Minister, comes of an ancient and distin- 
guished Deshasth Brahmin family which 
accompanied the Holkars from Khandesh 
His family holds a village 
iu Jagir in the State and 
Inams in the States in 
Central India b 13th 
August 1881 Fduc at the 
Indore English Madarsa 
and Madras (Saidapet) 

College of Agriculture 
Passed final Examination 
in 1903 standing first 
in the Presidency and 
winning 1st Prize in 
Agri< ulture Joined State 
service m 1903, Assistant Settlement Officer 
(1908)1 imine Secretary to the Government 
(1908 11) Settlement Offher (1928), Commis 
sioner (Revenue) Malwa Division (1931 
and Revenue Minister (1932) Represented 
tht Holkar State on the Indian CentralCotton 
Committee (1924), was a member of the 
Committee appointed b> His Highness to 
examine the Indore Lind Revenue and 
Tenancy Bill which was passed into Law in 
1931 He is a Member of the State Cabinet 
and the Cabinet Committee of Appeals 
The titles of Rao Saheb and ‘ Dew m 
Bihadur ’ weit conferred on him by the 
British Government iu 1930 and 19 37 
respectiveh He also holds the State titles 
of Masliir Bahadur and Dewan i Khas 
Bahidur which were confern d on him bv 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar in 1930 
and 1934 resoectively 

Address Vishram, luhoganj, Indore C r 

TODHUNTER, SIR CHARLES George, KC8I 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
b 16 Feb 1869 Educ Aldenham Sch and 
King 8 Coll , Cambridge, Members prizeman 
Cambridge University, 1888 m Alne 

0 B E K -i-H d of Captain C I osack, 9 3rd 
Highlanders Served in ICS, Madras , a’so 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C P and C I 
States Sec , Indian Excise Committee, 1906 

1 G of Excise and Salt to the Govt of India 
1909-1910 President, Life Saving Appliance 1 ' 
Committee, 1913 , Secretary to Govt of 
Madras, 1915 .Member of Board of Revenue 
1916 Member of Executive Council, 1919 24 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit 
tee, 1924 25 , Member Council of State, 1926 
Private Secretary to H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore Address Vasantha Mahal, Mysore 

TONK, H H Said ud-daula, Waztr ul mulk, 
Nawab Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G C I X , b 1879 s 
1930 State has area of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 317,360 Address Tonk 
Raj pu tana 
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TOTTENHAM, Sir George RichardFrederick, 
Kt (1937) C I E (1930), Secretary, Army De 
partment. Government of India b Nov 18 
1890, m Hazel Joyce, 2nd d of the late Major 
Gwyime, It W Fuslrs Educ Harrow 
and New College, Oxford Joined ICS 
In 1914, served in Madraa Preaidency as 
Asst Collr and Sub Collr and as Under 
and Dy Secretary to Govt till April 
1924 with Armv Department of Govt 
of India, as officer on special duty, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1924 except 
for one jear with Govt of Madraa aa 
Retrenchment Secretary, 1931 32 Address 
C/o Messrs Grindiay & Co , Ltd , 54, Parlia 
meut Street London, S W 1 

TRAVANt ORE Hfr Hiohnfss Maharani 
Sett; Paryati Haw, b November 1890, 
Grand niece of the late Maliaraja and mother 
of His Highness Sir Bala Rama Vaima Sri 
(lntra Tninal, Maharaja 
of Tra\amore , m 1907 — 
Ra\i Varma Kothu Koil 
Taiupuran BA * M IT 
two sons and on* daughter 
Lduc pmatih , Interes 
ted in movements calculate d 
to piomote Fine Aits and 
So< lal Reform presided 
ovei the All India Women s 
Conference on lelucatlonal 
and Social Rtform at ( al 
(litta, 1929 and at Iri\an 
drum, 1930 , has travelled extensively in 
India T ngland and 1 uiope liecriatiou 
music House dt coiation Address Xaudiar 
Pala(e Lri\anelium 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, 80 UTH INDIA, 
Bishop in Rt Rev E A L Moore, M K 
b Nov 13, 1870 Educ Marlborough Coll , 
and at Oriel Coll , Oxford Curate at Aston , 
Birmingham 1894 96 Missionary of the 
CMS in S India from November 1896 , C M 
S Divinity School Madras 1896 1914 CMS 
College, Kottayam, 1902 1903 , Chairman 
CMS, District Council, Tinnevtlly, 1915 1924 
Consecrated Blshon on 24th Feb 1 925 
Address Bishop s House, Kottayem 

TRENCH, William Latjnoflot Crosbik, BAT 
(Dublin), M Inst LX I S E Chief Engineer 
P W D b 22nd July 1881, m M irgaret 
Zephamc Huddleston (dud, October 30 
1934) Educ at levs Sehool and Dublin 
Unnersitv Indian Service of Engineers 
Address Chief Engineer in Sind, Karachi 
(Sind) 

TREVOR Charles Geratd CIE (1933), 
Inspector General of Forests b 28th Dec 
1882 m Enid Carroll Beadon Educ 
Wellington Colit ge, R I E C , Coopers Hill 
Asstt Conseivator of Forests Punjab 1903 
Conservator of Forists, I nited Province, 
1920, Chief Const rvator of Forests Punjab, 
1931 , Inspector General of Forests 1933 
Publication's Prat tit al Forest Management 
Address Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun 

TRIPURA IT H Maharaja Manikya Sir 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur, 
K G S I Maharaja of b 19th August 1908 
succeeded, 13th August 1923 invested with 


powers 19th August 1927 , m daughter of the 
late Maharaja of Balrampur and on her demise 
married the t ldt st daughter of H H Maharaja 
of Panna Address Agurtala, Tripura 

TURNER, Charles William Aldis, B A , C 8 1 
(1933), CIE (1928), ICS, Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay b July 30, 1879 Educ 
King Edward VI School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll , Oxford m in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obtained divorce 
in 1930 , 1 daughter Appointed Asst Col 
lector, Bom Presidency, in 1903 , Settlement 
Officer, Dharwar Dist ,1909 10 , Under Secre- 
tary, Revenue and Finance Departments, 
Bombay, 1912 15, Cantonment Magte , 
Ahmednagar, 1917 1919 , Collector, Ahmed 
nagar, 1919 21 , Personal Asst to Lord 
Lee, Chairman, Public Services Commis 
sion, 1923 24 , Ag Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924 , Secretary, General 
Department 1924 1929 and Sccretarry 
Political Department and Reforms Offloe 
in addition, 1930 Ch Secretary, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933 Address 
Secretariat, Bombay 

I WISS Muor General William Louis, 
Obrrkiroh C B (1930) , C B E (1919) , 
M C (1915), Commander Biuma (Inde- 
pendent) District b 18th Jan 1879 m 
Nora Muriel, d of J E Wakefield J P 1915, 
(died 1929) , Isabel Vlvhn d of T C Drake 
Esq (1932) Educ Bedford School, 1890 96, 
RMC, Sandhurst, 1896 1897 lirst Com- 
mission, Jan 1898 Joined Indian Army, 

1899 , Boxei Expedition (North China), 

1900 01, Medal with clasp mentioned In 
despatches , Tibet Expedition 1903 04 
(Medal) , Great War served in France from 
1914 17, C B E , M C , Brevt -Lieut -Col , 
1917, Legion of Honour (Irench), Order 
of Sacred Treasure (Japanese), mentioned In 
despatches 5 times , appointed 9th Gurkha 
Rifles 1901 commanded 2 9th Gurkha Rifles 
1921 23 , ippointed Colonel 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930 appointed Colonel 5/lst Punjab 
Regiment, 1932 Staff College Camberley, 
1906 07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
1908 12 , Brigade Major Nowshera Brigade, 
1913 14 , General Staff, France 1914 17 and 
General Staff Army Headquarters India, 
1917 19 (Director of Military Intelligence), 
General Staff War Office 1919 21 Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarter 
India, 1923 24 Director of Military Opera 
tions, Army Headquarters India, 1924 27, 
Commander Jullundur Brigade Area 1927, 
1931 , Offg Commander, I ahore District, 
1931 , Military Secretary, Army Headqu 
arttrs, India 1932 Promoted Major General 
April 1929 Fellow of Royal Geographica 
Society, Founder Member Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Chatham House) , 
1 ounder Member and Vice President of 
Himalayan Club Bronze Medal of Royal 
Humane Society (1930) Officer of Norwegian 
Military Order of St Olaf (1909) , Member 
of American Military Order of tch Dragon 
(1901) Address Maymjo, Burma 

TVABJI, Husain Badruddih, M.A (Honours) 
LL.M (Honours), Cantab 1896, Bar-at 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
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Causes, Bombay Acted Chief Judge Retired 
b 11th October 1873 m Miss Nazar Moham 
mad Fatehally Educ Anjumane Islam, 
Bombay St Xaviers School and College 
Downing College, Cambridge Practised in 
the Bombay High Court Addret $ Marzbana 
bad Andheri 

TYLDEN PATT* NSON, ARTHUR ERIC* 
Member, Railway Board b 15th Nov 1888 
m Dorothy Margaret Mclver Educ " Gres 
hams, Holt, Norfolk Had three years 
training, Great Northern Railway, England, 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept of 
G I P Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent 
G I P Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 , officiated as Deputy Traffio 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager , m 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer , in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways , in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent Appoint* d Member Railw ly Boaid 
in Novcmbir 1934 Addrress Railwiy 
Bond Delhi and Simla 


1 YMMS, Irfderick, MC (1916), Chevalier, 
Ordre dc la Courenne (1917) , Belgian 
Croix d< Guerre (1917) CTE (1935) Idlow 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society , Director 
of Civil A\iation in Tndia b 4th August 1889 
Home Civil Service South Lancashire 
Regiment, Royal Flying Corps and Royal 
Air Force during war, Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919 Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo Karachi Air 
Route, 1927 , Chief lechnical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928 Director, 
Civil Aviation, Tndia 1931 Publications 
Part author ‘Commercial Air transport, 
1926 Flying for Air Survey Photography 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Roval Aeronautical Society 
Address Simla and Delhi 

UJJAL Singh, Sardar, M A (Punjab) 
Landlord and Millowner b 27 Dec 1895 
Educ Govt College, Lahore Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee , 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwart 
Committee since 1921 , member of 
Jvhalsa College Council and Managing Com 
mittee Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 , elected member, Punjab Legis 
Council , was member and Hon Secre 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee which 
co operated with the Simon Commission ser 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee , 
Hydro Electric Enquiry Committeee 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee, Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee , 
Presided over non Government Schools 
Conference Punjab, 1928 , was selected 


delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 ; 
served on Federal Structure Committee , 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conference was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit 
tee and Minorities Committee of the R T 
Conference Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Conference 1932 , was appointed 
Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 , 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conierence, 1933 
Address Mianchanu Punjab 

UMAR Hayat Khan Tiwana, The Hon 
AL HAJ 31 \JOR CtI net ai Nawab Rana 
3Ialik, Sir, GBE.KCIL CBE.MVO, 
Alember, Council of State 3Iember of the 
Council of the Secnta y of State for India, 
1929 34 and Deputy London Herald, Delhi 
Durbar, Landlord b 1874 Son and Heir 
Nawabzada ( aptain 3lalik Khizar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana, OBE Educ Atchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore was given Hon , 
Commission in 18th K G 0 , attended King 
Ldward s Coronation Dm bar at Delhi, 
served m Somaliland joined Tibet Expedi 
tion Impend Attache to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan , attended King George s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
3fesopotamia , (mentioned in despatches) 
Mons Star 1914 , Member Provincial 
Recruiting Board , rcpiesented Punjab, 
Delhi War Conference in 1918, served in the 
3rd Kabul War (mentioned in despatches) 
made Colonel Member, Esher Committee, 

1920 lias been President of the National 
Horse Bidding and Show Society of India 
A D C (Hon for lift) to H M the King 
Emperor (1930) , attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1934) Address Kaira, 
Dist Shabpur, Punjab 

USMAN, The Hon Sir Mahomfd, KCIE 
(1933) BA, b 1884 m d of Shifa ul Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur B A Educ 
Madras Christian College Councillor, Corpora 
tion of Madns, 1913 1925 Hon Pres Magte , 
1916 20, Fellow of the 3Iadras University 

1921 34 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra 
and Anna Malai Unrversities May to August 
1934 3Iembcr Town Planning Trust, 1921 25 
Chairman of Committee on indigenous Sys 
terns of Medicine 1921 23 , Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921 22 President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman Madras , President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt Mahomedan Coll 
and Hon \isitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts 1923 25, 3tember, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922 25 gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee Elected 31ember Madras Legis 
Council, 1921 23 , Sheriff of Madras (1924), 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924 25 , 3Rmber, Executive Council 1925 34 
President, Madras Children’s Aid Society 
1926 28, President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners* Aid Society, 1925 1928 , Chairman 
H R H The Prince of Wales’ Chlleiren s 
Hospital Fund Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Madras, 1925 
President, Mahomedan Educational Assocla 
tion of Southern India Khan Sahib, 1920, 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 Kaisar i Hind Second 
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Class 1923 Knighted, 1928 K C I E (1933) 
Officiating Governor of Madras, May August 
1934 Address Teynampet Gardens 
Teynampet, Madras 

VACHHA, Jamshedji Bejavji, Khan Bahadur 
B A , B So , GTE, Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Bombay Pie3idenc) b 26th May 1879 m 
Roshan Ardashir Karan ja walla, B A Educ 
Elphinstone College Bombay Entered 

Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902 Officiated as Joint Secretary to tin , 
Government of India Finance Dept and | 
Mini her Central Board of Revenue. in 1912 
1933 1914 and 1936 Publications The Bombay 
In conn lax Minna) Address Banoo 
Mansion, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

VAZIFDAR, Sohrab Shapoor, MRCP , 

(Lond ), M 31 C S (Eng ), Lieut Colonel I 
IMS, J P , Professor of Medicine, Grant j 
Medical College Senior Physician and 
Supeiintendent, J J Hospital , Suptrinten 
dent B J Hospital for Children, Bombay b 
1st August 1883 m to Man Hormusji Wadia 
l due Grant Medical College Bombay 
St Bartholomew * Hospital London Entered I 
IMS in 1908 During the Great War 1 
served in German E Africa and subsequently 1 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia Appointed ' 
Professor of Pathology , Grant Medical C ollege 
in 1921 , Second Phvsician J J Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 First Phvsician, T J ( 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G M 
College in 1925 and Superintendent, J J 1 
Hospital in 1920 Address 3, Roeky Hill 
Flats Land s Lnd Road Malabar Hill, 1 
Bombay 

VET INKER Shrikrisbna Ocnaji, BA, 
ILB (Bombay) >P (1903) Holder of 1 
Certidcate ot Honour Council of Legal 
Teiiuation Trinity (19)9) of the Honourabh 
Soriety of Lincolns Inn Bar it law, 
Trinity, (1909) b 12 th A pi ii 1868 w to 
Pribhavatibai d of Rio Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander Executive Lngr , Bombay 
Educ St Xaviers C dirge, Bombay 
Enrolled as j. Under High Court Bombay in 
January 1893 cilled to the Bar in June 1909 
In prominent prictice in the Bizh ( ourt at 
Bombay and criminal courtsof the Presidency 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence ot India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmodabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
case®, 1919 President 1 rjbunai of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act 
Sept 1921 to April 1923 Elected Member, 
Bombay B tr C oune il and A ice President 
since 1933 Secry P J Hindu Gymkhana 
1897 1908 Publications I aw of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory 
Land A equation and C omj>ensation Address 
Ratan House 425 Lamington Road (South), 
Bombay 

VENKATA-v REDDI SIR KURMA, Kt , BA, 
Chit Miniate 1 Midias b 1*75 m R 
Lixnn Kantanmn Educ Arts (ollege, 
Rajah mundry, Midias Christian College 
and Madras Law (. ollege L< d the non 
Brahmin deputation to the Joint Parln 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Refoimt in 191i, Member ot the Imperial 


Legislative Council 1920 Minister of Agricul 
turc and Industries to the Madras Govern 
jn uit 1920 23 Member of the Madras Legis 
lative Council 1920 26 , Mi niber of the Senate 
of the Madras Univeisitv 1924 26 Member 
of the Syndicate of the Andhra Univeisity, 
1924 26, appointed Indian Dt legate to the 
Leagui Assembly at Geneva 1928 and 
Agent to the Government of India in S Africa, 
1929 32 , Member of Executive Council of the 
Governor ot Madras 1934 Ag Governor of 
Madras, 1936 Address Secretariat Madras 

YEN h AT APATHY JS unr G, lUo BAHADUR 
(1921) I due Madi is ( hristinn College 
Travelled in Great Butain Irani 0 fiamanj 
Italy etc Posse-sts good knowledge ot 
Municipal and othu oigam 
satlons in Western conn 
tins Elected Mun 1 c 1 p. 1 l 
C ouucillor of Madias l 01 
poiation 1919 26 Was Pat 
ron ot Bov Scouts Assoc ia 
tion I he Alielias Aryan 
( lub Poor School Sockty 
and Iripllcano Annanilan 
Sima jam A let President of 
Tc mjH ranee Assonation 
■% ndu Sangliam Dtpiesscil 
(liss Mission Society 
Ihelaga Assoualion and Santliomi Dispen 
sary Committee membe i ot the Countess 
Dufferm lund Society foi the Piotcitlon of 
Children and Pisteur Institute Woiked 
on tin committers ot tin Boy Si outs Associa- 
tion I lie Mohommeclan lemale Aid ( harity 
lund Discliaiged Prisomis Aid Society, 
Madras Radio ( iub, South Indian Health and 
Wcltaio Association liic Mach is Social 
Soivice league Edwaid All Memorial 
J ubcrculosis Institute lheAgii Horticultuiul 
Society I lie Pinjarapole Tho Smic ty tor the- 
Prevention ot (iucltv to Animals and Tim 
School of Athletic Association lor some 
time Moral lecturer foi Hindu convicts hi 
Madras Penitentiary AVas the trustee of 
t lie A ic ton m Public Hall Member of 
tlic Maciras Andlna Sibha, Stignna \ilas 
Sabha Median Race (lub Soutli Indian 
Athlitic Assoiiation and Southern Indii 
( iiambei of Commeice Memlmr of tho 
Cosmopolitm (lub iienn 1911 Address 
He never House, Haileys Road Kilpauk^ 
Madras 

VENKATA SUB BA RAO, The Hon Mr. 
Justice M , B A B I Judge High Court,. 
Madras b 18th July 1878 hduc Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris 
tlan College and Madras Law College Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 , Practised 
from 1903 1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V Radhakrishnalya under the firm name oft 
Messrs Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Election. 
Commissioner, 1921-22, apptd to the High 
Court Bench, 17th Nov 1921, Officiating 
Chief Justice Aladras High Court, 27th July 
to 29th September 193o Dcliverexl Convo 
cation aeldress, the Andhara University ► 
December 1933 appointed Member, Indian 
Delimitation Committee 30th September 
193a, President, Annadana Samajam, The- 
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Madras Seva Sadan, and Dist Scout Council , 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council 
Address Spur Tank Houses, Spur Tank 
Road, Egmorc, P O Madras 

VIEIRA dp Castro, Most Rev The oto vies 
Manoel Ribeiro, D D , D C L , R C Bishop 
of San Thome do Mylapore, since 1899 1929 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929 b Oporto, 1859 Educ 
Gregorian Uni , Rome Address Nova Goa 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, DlWAN Baha 
DUE SIR T , KBE (1920) , Vice Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929 to 1935 b August 1875 Educ 
Presidency College, Madras Joined Provincial 
Service 1898 , Revenue Officer, Madras Cor 
poiation, from 1912 to 1917 , Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 1917 18 Director of Land 
Records, 1918, Deputy Director of Indus 
tries, 1918 19 , Diwan of Cochin, 1919 32 , 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920 , 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Exhibition, 1922 25 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925 26 Director of Industries, 
1920 also Director of Fisheries, 1926 , opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926, 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926 29 
Address Simla 

VIRA Vaia Darbar Shri, Dewan Rajkot 
State since October 1931 b 29 
January, 1888 Fduc at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot Wing Master, Rajkumar College, 
Adviser to the lhakore Saheb Chuda , 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur Manager, 
Lathi State, Dewan, Porband ir State, 
Dewan, Junagadh State District Deputy 
Political Agent, llewa Kantha up to 1st April 
1927 , Huzur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
up to October 1931 Address Bagasra, 
Kathiawar 

VISVESVARAYA, Sir Mokshaghjndam, 
K C I E , LL D , D Sc , MICE, late Dewan 
of Mysort b 15th Sept 1861 Educ Central 
Coll n Bangalore, and Coll of Science, Poona 
Asst Engineer, PWD, Bombay, 1884, 
Supdt Eng , 1 904 , retired from Bombay 
Govt Service, 1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam s Govt , 1909 Ch Eng and 
Sec , P W and Ry Depts , Govt of Mysore, 
1909 Dewan of Mysore, 1912 1918 Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22 , Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 , Retrench 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924, Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 , Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926 Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively Publications ** Recon 
structing India ” (P S King <fc Son Ltd , 
London) and ‘ Planned Economy for India ’ 
(1934), Bangalore Press, B ingalore Address 
Uplands High Ground Bangalore , also 46F 
Warden Road, Bombay 

WADIA, Ardeshir Ruttonji, B A (Bom 
and Cantab ), Bar at- Law, Director of Public 
Instruction, Mysore (1937) Professor of 


Philosophy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter University Board, India b 
4 June 1888 m Tehmina Homeji Postwalla 
Educ St Xavier's High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay , at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar , at St Catherine s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction), at Flfcz William Hall, 
Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay 1914, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay 1914 16 Professor 
of Philosophy Mysore University since 1917 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer 
slty,] 927 30 Offg Director of Public I nstruc 
lion In Mysore 1930 31 President of the All 
India Federation of Teachers Associations at 
Patna, 1926 , President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930 Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931 President, 
Fourth All Karnataka Hindi Prachar 

(onfirtnit 1932 Pi< sidcnt Mvsoit Si con 
dar\ Education Liiguo 1933 Proidmt 
(oiiiin It ulurs (oniiruKi 1935 See 
Kiary Intd Univtr it\ Bond ‘-ince \pril 
1932 Publications ihc Ethii ^ of Fi minism 
A t< \t Book of C i v u s , 4 H uid I >ook ot Mora 1 
Instruction foi Ttichns Civilisation as a 
Co ojxritivi Ad \ intuit (Tin Print ipal Milltr 
Jtcturtsin the Univt isity ot Mulras 1932) 
Pragmatic Idc alism in Conti mpoiary Indian 
Philosophy (Tibraiyof Philosophy Sines) 
Articles m Mind Philosophic il Itcvii \v 
Monist Intern itionil Journ il of Ethics Thi 
Journal ot Philosophical Studies The Philo 
sophitil Quarttrh ThcArvan Path Edited 
tht Mysore Unmrsitv Mtgizine 1928 30 
Address The Univusity, M\soit 

WA1)TA, Bomanji Tamseth the Hon Mr 
Justice, M A , LL B (Univ of Bombay), 
Bar at Law Judge, Bombay High Court 
b 4 Aug 1881 m Rattan bai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad Educ St Xavier s Colie s , 
Bombay, and at the Inner lemple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904 6, was Principal, Govt 
Law College, Bombay, 1919 1925 Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
1st Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge 
1930 31 , confirmed as Puisne Judge High 
Court, m June 1931 Syndic, Univ of 
Bombay, Addicts 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay 

WADIA, SIR CUSROW N ,Kt (1932),C 1M (1919), 
Millowner b 1809 Educ King's Coll , 
London Joined his father s firm, 1888 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners' Association 



WADIA, Jamsetji Ardaseer, JP, 1900, 
Merchant, b 81st Oct 1857 Educ Elphin 
stone Sch and Coll and served apprentice 
ship In Dickinson Akroid ft Co of London , 

Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns , Member of Bombay 
Mun Corpn from 1901 1921 Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years , in 1909 was elected a 
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member by Government of the Malaria 
Commission which met in Simla , in 1 91 7 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
imposition of super tax For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Times of India commencing 
with 1905 Publications Writer on Indus 
trial and Economic subjects published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints 
Address Wilderness Hoad, Malabar Hill 

Bombay 

WADIA, Sir Nusserwanji Nowrosjee, K b E , 

C I E , MIME, M I St E , J P , FCPS 

(Hon ) Willowner b 30th May 1873 m 

Evylene Clara Powell Educ St Xaviei s 
College Chairman of the Bombay Mill 

owners Association, 191] and 1925 Address 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay 

WADI A, Pbstonji ardlshek M a Profe «-or 
of Philosophy and History Wilson College, 
Bombay b 16th Dec 1878 Educ Fljhin 
stone College Bombay Publications The 
Philosoj lier-j and the french Revolution 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage , 
Inquiry into the Principles of Tbeosophv 
The Wealth of India Money and the Money 
Market in India An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India address Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill Bombay 

WALI Mahomfd Hits^analty, Khan 
Bahadur B A , LL B , son of the late Hon ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi 
Majidi, Turkish Consul and Pounder of the 
Sind M idrevsah tul Islam Karachi was Mem 
her Legislative Assembly for several v ears and 
Fellow, Bombay University was Municipal 
Covujcillor Karachi for about 20 years member 
and Chairman, Municipal and District School 
Board, Karachi, served as first President 
Shahi Jirgih, Jacobabad, for about 8 years 
was President, Mulala Schools Committee, 
member, War League , Secretary Sind Maho 
medan Association , member, D J Smd 
College Board , has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Board, for about 17 years 
Retired Deputy Collector , is Special First 
Claes Magistrate, since 1915 , Landed 
Proprictoi, was President of Edm^atlonal 
Conference 1931 b 5th Dec 1860 Widower 
Educ Elphinstone College and Govt 
Law School, Bombay Served Govt in 
various departments for 33 years , retired in 
1915 Address BarkatManzil, Bunder Road 
Extension Karachi 

WALKER, GfORGE Louis, Govt Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor ind Government Prosecu 
tor, Bombay b 25 September, 1879, m to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, d of Col R S Porter, 
J)y Lieutenant for County of Lancester 
jEduc Liverpool College War Service 

jFranco and Belgium, 4th Aug 1914 to 
November 1919 promoted Tieut Col 
RjF A Retired, 1921 Partner Messrs Little 
antLCo Address Byculla Club 

WAZIR Hasan, Sir Saiyid Kt B A , LL B 
Educ Government High school, Balia 

Muir Central College, Allahabad MAO 
College, Aligarh Joined the Lucknow Bar 
in 1903 , S etary, All India Moslem League 


from 1912 19, was instrumental in bringing 
about Hindu Moslem Pact of 1916 appointed 
Judicial Commi Moner of Oudli in 1920, 
and Chief Judgo of Oudh, February 1930 34 , 
retired in 1934 , joined as Advocate Alla 
habad High Court Bar, 1935 Address 
38, Cauning Road, Allahabad 

WEBB, Sir Montagu de Pomeroy, Kt (1921), 

C I E , C B E , Member of Council of the East 
India Association , Vice President Anti 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
Chairman, Daily Gazette Pre s I td Karachi 
b Cliiton, 1869 m 1908 Catherine Frances 
(whom he divorced) Fduc Privately 
Member of Indian fiscal Committee, 1921 22, 
late member of the Indian legislative 
Assembly ind late Chaiiman, Karachi 
Chamber of Commerto Publications Britain 
\ k torious ! India and l he Empire, 
Britain s Dilemma, Around the World, 
Indus P lght etc Iddrrs s Karuln 

W1TR LIEUT COIONFT JAMFS I FSLir ROSE, 

( If (1913) , \gcnt to Governor General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at 
lUroda b 29th Jan 1883 m 1 In r i Letitia 
Alexandri Sommers I due Wellingbo 
lough and Royal Militai v Academv W oolw ich 
loined lloval Aitilleiy 1900 tiansferred to 
Indian Army (5th ( w »lr\) 1904 joined 

Politic al Department 1908 has beta JI It M s 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz Resident 
in kashmii Politic tl Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan, ind resident lI Baroda 
Address 1 he Res idem y, Ituodi 

WLS1COTT, Rt Rev f ses Calcutta, Bishop 
of 

WHEELER Thomas Shirt ook Ph I) (Lond ), 
B SO (Lond ), F I C f R ( sc I F Inst P 
M I Them Eng J P Principal and Proftssor 
of Organic Chemistry Roval Institute of 
Science, Bombay b 30tb April 1899 m Una 
Brigid d of the late John Sherlock B A 
Educ O Connell School Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval C ordite f actory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Departmuit Woolwich 
Arsenal, London , Senior Research CJtiemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Publications about 70 research papers and 
20 patents on chemital subjects two text- 
books (part author), sv«*tt untie Organic 
( heraietry and Physic o chemical 

Methods Also translations into English 
of two German text books 4 ddress Royal 

Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay 

WHITTAKER, HARRY, C Al TAIN, late RE, 
BSc, ARC Sc, AM Inst C E , AMI 
Mech E , A M I E E , M Roe Ing Civ de 
France , M of Council Jun Inst Eng , 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering College, 
Lahore b 23rd Feb 1879 m d of John 
Siddall Educ Bury and Royal College of 
Sc , London With J H Riley & Co , 
Engineers, Bury Jackson Bros , Bolton , 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof John Perry in the Royal Coll 
of Science, London , University Lecturer In 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng ), College, 
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South Kensington , Head of Engineering 
Dept , Wandsworth Technical Inst It E Vols 
and Terr , 1902 to 1914 , Joined regular Army, 
December 1914 , Comm March 1915 , with 
the 13th Corps in Frince 1916-19 Joined 
present Indian appolntnu nt, March 1923 
Publications Papers on Hydro- Electric Work, 
pub I M E & J I E Address The 
Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore 

WHITWOKTH, Charles Stanley, C I E 
(1927) Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern 
ment of India (Railway Department) b 
14th June 1880 in Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932 Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909 12 Asst Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913 
14 , service lent to G I P Railway, 1914 17, 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
AdMser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 Appoin 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921 Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925 , 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927 33, 
President Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929 33 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
Oriental Club London 

WTLBERFORCE BELL The Hon blf Lieut 
Colonfl Haiioid CIE Foreign and 
Political Department Government of India, 
Agent to the Governor General Punjab 
States b 17tli Nov 1885 m Margaret d of 
late Capt Michael Testing formerly of the 
20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fusiliers) 
Educ Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College Oxford Gazetted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1905 transferred 
to Indian Army, 1908 and to Political Depart 
ment 1909 returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India , was Asst Mil Secretary 
to Commander in Chief in India 1918 19 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India Central India, Punjab and the Deccan 
was I)y Political Secretary to Government of 
India 1928 1930 and Ag Political Secretary to 
Government of Indii m 1930 First Agent to 
the Governor Gt neral for tin Die can States 
and Resident it lvolhapur 1913 14 Pub 
hcations ‘The History of Kathiawar 
Some Tianslationsfiom the Mirathi Poets 
A Grammatical Tieatise of the Marathi 
Language , ‘ Wir Vignettes , and other 

monographs and articles in various periodicals 
Address Ihe Rcsith ncy, Lahon Punjab 

WILES GiiBFiir M \ (Cmtab), CII 
(1926) C 8 1 ( 1931 ) Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust b 25th March 18S0 m 

Winifred Mary Prvor T due Perse School 

and S Catli College, Cambridge Toined ICS 
in India, 1904 Asst Collector ind Asst 
Political Agent , Supdt , Land Retords 1910 , 
Asst Collr and Collector, 1916 17 Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Bond 1918 1920, Deputy 
Secretarv Home Department, 1921 22 , Secy 
General Department 1923, Secv Finance 
Dcpaitnunt liom 192 3 32 Member Indian 
Tiriff Boaid Sept 1933 , Pic side nt Indian 
Tariff Board Sc pt ember 1934 Officer, Ordei 
of St John mdAsstt Commission! r St John 
Ambulance Brigade , No 3 Distnet, India 
Address ‘ North End, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay 


WILKINSON, Hector Russell, BA, CIE 
(1927), ICS, b March 11, 1888 m 

Theodora Daintree Educ Clifton and 
Queen s College, Oxfoid Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H E the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922 27 Secretary, Education 
Department Governim nt of Bengal 193135 
Address United Service Club, Calcutta 

WILKINSON, Sydney Arthur, M R C S 
( Eng ), L R C P (Lond ) D T M , and D T H 
(Liverpool, Uni ) , Medical Officer, B B & 
C 1 Rly Co , Ajmer 6 17th March 188<> m 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915 Educ 
City of London School, Queen s Coll , Taunton, 
and St Thomas Hespital, London Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922), A Serving Bi other of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930) , Hon Magte , Ajmer Merwara, past 
Vice Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association Publications “ A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930 ” Address 
Ajmer 

WILLIAMS Gfoigt Bkansby, M Inst C E, 
M 1 Mech E M ( oils E , h R s m I 
1 R G S 1 R Metsoi , Member of Count ll 
Institution of Engineers (India) late Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal, 
Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 
Williams and Icmple b 7th April 1872 , m 
Dorothy Maud, d of E Thorp of Cheadlo 
Hulme Cheshire Educ Clifton Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, IRS P Pres Inst 
C E , 1891 Asst on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks Itesi 
dent Engineer in Charge, Whitby Water 
works , Served S Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer , Asst District Engineei, Impe- 
rial Military Railways , Pers Asstt to Mr 
G R Strachan, M Inst C E , 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water 
works , Consulting Engineer to Colonal 
Office, 1906 08 , Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani 
tation , designed Sketty 8ewerage Works, &c , 
Sanitary Engineer Bengal (1909), designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya Hooghly 
Chinsurah, Kallmpong, Serampore, Monghyr 
Gomilla Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Coocli Behar waterworks Gaya Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittagliur main drainage 
schemes Publications Sewage disposal in 
India and the East , Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) , Practical 
Sanitary Engineering , Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal R E Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall of 
Wales," Geographical Journal, 1909, Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, “Engineer, 
1922 , Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal , Public Health in India 
XIXth Century ' February 1928 
Rainfall, Off, How and Storage in the Central 
Provinces , Min Proe Inst C E , 1931 The 
Rainfall of Assam, Journal, Royal Meteoro 
logical Society, 1932 The Economics of 
Water Pumping, “ Engineer, 1933 The 
Flow of Water, 1934 Single Arch Masonry 
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Dams, “ Engineer ”, 193 » 1 ddr< s 

Killay House, Cooden, Bexhillon-bea Old 
Court Home Street, Cilcuttix, \nd United 
Strvn e Club, ( ilcutta 

WILLI \AIS Cvpr Hepbkrt Armstrong, 
D 8 O IMS, Resident Alt die il Oduei, Ran 
goon (leneril Hospital since 1907 b 1 1th 1th 
187) idduss Gem ral Hospital, Rangoon 

WILIIAMSON, Sin Horace Ki (L9>4) 
CIE (1922), AIBE (1<U9; Dinctoi, 
Intelligence Buicau, Government of Indn 
b Jul'V 16, 1880 m Joan l<mma Di ran 
Holtz Lduc Cheltenham College Joined 
Indian Poliee, United Provinces, 1900, 
Superintendent, 1911, Assistant to Inspector 
General, 1917 Secretary, Indian Disoidcis 
Inquiry Committee 1919 20 Deputv Inspee 
tor General, 1923 Officiating Ins pu tor 
General 1928 , Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Gov't of India, 1931 
Address New Delhi and Simli 

WILLMOT, Rogfu Boiji TON, II At iiade 
Commissioner at ( alcutta b 16th Oct 1892 
Educ Pcikhamstcd In busini ss in I ondon 
1911 191 r > Joined Kov xl N x\al Volunteer 
Resuvi m 1915 tiansfcirid to Arni> with! 
a commission in R G A (Sit) in Julv 1 
1916 m Government service in London 
1920 1924 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 1 

WI1S G A r G Ronald Jveian ( II 

BA ICS, Offg Political Set retarv Govern 
ment of lndi i b 30tli Septi 1889 lduc 
at Bind field and Balllol College Oxroid i 
\nived in India 1913 u d soived in the 
Punjab as Asst l ommNsionci tiaiiskiied 
to Delhi as Cltv Magistiate 1910 special 
dut> on staff of J leutcnant Goveinoi Punjib 
1917, specnl duty under Civd C mimissioncr 
of Occupied leriitones Ale sopot nun 1917 1 
Political Agent and H M b ( on-ail it Aliskat 
1919, special assistxnt to Re ident in Ka h 
mir, 1921, lohtical Agent and it At s 
Consul, Alaskat, 192 J, Secret u> to Agent 
to Governor Gencr d in 11 ijputana, Scpteinba 
1924, ditto Baluchistan, 1927 Politic xl 
Agent and Deputy Commissionci, Quetta 
Pisinn, 1928, Politic il Agent Sibi 1931 
Deputy &ecretai> to the Government ol 
India, lorcign and Political Department 
1932, Ollieiating Seeietarv Oetobci 1932 
Address Government of lndii, Delhi and 
Simla 

WIN1ERBOTHAAI, sir Glooi i i Iio.vrd ! 
Kt (1936), 13 A (Cental) ) Merchant Partner 1 
Messrs Wallace A Co b 7th Oct J889 m 
Hilda, youngest d of D Norton, f S I Educ \ 
Malvern and Magdalene Coll Cimbrnlgc 
Business in India since 1912 apptcl Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 Member, LegiMa 
five Council, Bombay, 1926 27 \ice President 
Bomb iv Chamber of Commerce 1927 and 
1932 President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce 1929 indl934 Piesident Assoeiat 
ed Chamber^ of ( ommerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929 Alember, Legislative Assemblv , 
1929 Address Bvculla Club, Bombay 


WOODHEAD, sir John (Ackrovd), The Hon 
Iv C 8 I (PM 1) til (1931), Mnance 
Alember, Govemimnt ot Bent, \1 b 19ih Juno 
1881 m Aliee Aluv Wadsworth Lduc 
Biadford Giuumar beliool l lain College, 
t un bridge lntcml lnelixu Civil Service, 
1904 Vsst Ala^ivtntc an l ( ollectcu, Alvnicn 
singh Sub Division il Oilner llailikandi 
1906 07, Joint AI igte C lutt lgemg 190b 09 , 
Alagistiate and Colleetoi 1909 10 Al uistrato 
and C (Elector I xnclpui 1911 la Mu n istn»te 
and Colleetoi Mvimnsingh 1916 17, Add! 
rudge \hpur 1917 18 lust land At qulsi 
tion Colleetoi Cahutti lmpiovc ment lrust, 
191b 24 , Otlg Chxumin lmpiovunent 
Trust, 1921 I'lnmcial Secretirj, Govern 
ment of Bt n 0 il 1924 27 Joint Sccutarv, 
Commerce Dcputmcut Govt ol India, 
1927 28 becutarv, Commute Dcputment 
Government of India 1928 32, OMiuating 
Commerce Alcmbu Government ot India, 

1931 Represented Government of India on 
Uuuna Round 1 iblo Coniciente 1 inant e 
Alembti Government of Bengal, 19 52 
Ag Govt into ol Beiuil 1931 i ddress 
W rite r s Buddings l ihutti 

WEIGH! sn W II 1IAM 0\\l\, Ivt OBE, 
\ 1> Dimtoi 1 im A (o Ltil M idras b 
IL \uuis m 13 il b n l < l ol tilt lilt 1 
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J cm ( ud< ii Vdv u Uadi is 
\ \IIS 1 in Ii on si u T i i An Kill Bar at 
Law Al 1 C , Ev Pit sick lit Kan goon l orpoia 
tion Icllow of Rin,. mm Imive rntv , Minister 
of Porosis b \ pi il 1871 J diu B uigoon 

( ollo-,c and ( wnbritigc Iddn o? R mgoon 

Seertlaiiat Rangoon 

/Al III I I i Km ( ii vi mu il mi Ap ii v u 
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in 1 ilioie High < oiirl 1916 )> I ditor, 

liuli m Cases 19J6 ^ I i vv fcttuier 

l uiveiMtv T i" 1 olh gt J a hole 1919 1924 
Member, Punj ib I c gisl itivt ( o until 192o3) 
Mt mbet Punjib Provitunl Keioims tom 
miltt t Dthgitc, l ndi m Roiiutl lablo 
Conteience, 1930 1931 and 1932 Alember, 
Consultative f om nutter 1932 Delegate to 
the Joint sdut tomnuttee of Piilnmtnton 
linlnn Reforms 19 33 Prt idt at All India 
Aluslim league 19 >1 trown C ounst l r 
Delhi Con pn icy C isc Atm h 19 31 to June 

1932 Alembt r ot tin Govcrnoi < cnerxls 
Iveeutive Council 1932 Publn itions 

Indian Case the luminal Jaw Journal 
of India Reprints ot Punj ib Ciinnnal Rulings, 
A ol IV and Jifteen \enrs Digest, 
4 ddtess Delhi or bimh 



ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOMBAY 


By SAMUEL T SHEPPARD 

OQO - - - - ■ - — OQO 

A CCORDING to the preface, this book is 
“only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 
history of the City of Bombay, “ made for the 
benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire ” 

He deals with the early history of the Island , 
why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
East India Company got it , with reclamation from 
the early British days to modern times (a chapter 
which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before) , and with 
defence, industries and trade, the growth of the 
town, population, religion and learning, and social 
diversions 

* * * 

“ Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the great communities of India ” -The Statesman 


The book contains 


page illustrations 


Price Rs. 5, in Full Cloth 

Obtainable from 

BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO , LTD 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON 
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I NDIA His Excellency 
Victor Alexander John 
Hope, Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow K 1 , GMSI, GM 
IE,OBE,DL,TD Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 
Born 24th Sept 1887 , eldest 
son of 1st Marquess and Hon 
Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry 
Succeeded f ither 1908 
Married 1911 Doieen Maud 
2nd daughter of Rt Hon Sir 
F Milner, 7th Bt Twin sons 
three daughters Heir s Earl 
of Hopetoun, q v 
Educated Eton 
Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althne Baron Hope 
1703 , Baron Hopetoun (U K ) 

1809, Baron Niddry (UK) 

1814 , Lord T leu tenant of West 
Lothian , Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 , Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J & P Co its, ltd Scottish Agricultur il Industries ltd 
British Assets Trust Ltd President of 1 dinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, hollow of the Roy il Society of Edinburgh 
Served European War 1914-18 (despatches) and commanded 1st 
I otlnans and Border Armoured Car Company 1920-26 , Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24 , Deputy Chairman of Unionist lGrty Organi- 
sation 1924-26 , President of Navy League 1924-31 , C hairman Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultur il product , 
1923, Chairman Royal Commission on lndun Agriculture 192628, 
Chairman, Joint Select Committee on Indian C onstitutional Reform, 193 3 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-Gt ner il of India, April 
1936 

Reel cations Golf, Shooting 

Address The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal I odge, 
Simla 

Private Secretary J G I aithwaite Esq , C I I 
Military Secretary Lt -Col H H Stable 
Surgeon Ll -Colonel IJ H Elliot MBE,M( ,IMS 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
II E General Sir Robfrt A Cassels, G ( B , ( S I DSO 
( Commander in Chief m India) 

The Hon’ble Sir N N Sircar Kt Bar-at-I aw {Law) 

The Hon'bleSir Jamfs Grigg, K C B , ( Finance ) 

Thq Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik Bart , K C S I , {Home) 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt , C S I , CIE, 
O B E , (Education, Health and Lands) 

The Hon ble Chaudhn Sir Zafrullah Khan, Kt , (Railway and 
Commerce) 

The Hon'ble Sir Thomas Stewart, (Industries a nd Labou r) 
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A ssam h i s 

Excellency Sir 
Robert Niel Reid, 
KCSI.KCIE.ICS, 
Governor of Assam 
Born 15th July, 
I883 

Educated Mai v e r n 
and Rrasenose Coll , 
Oxford, ICS 1906 

Mamed Amy Helen 
Disney, 1909 

Arrived m India 1907, 
Assistant Magi strat e 
Bengal, Under-Secretary, 1911-14 , I A R O , 1916-19 , 
Magistrate and Collector 1920-27 , Secretary Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 , Commissioner, 
Rajshahi Division, 1930 , Offg Secretary 1930-31 , 
Member of Executive Council Bengal, 1934-37 
Assumed charged as Governor of Assam, 4th Maich 1937 
Recreations Golf and Polo 
Address Government House, Shillong 
Military Secretary Major F A Esse 
MINISTERS 

Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, 
Kt , Chief Minister, (Home, Finance and PWD) 
Hon’ble Shams-ul-ulama Maulana Abu Nasr Md 
Waheed, (Education ) 

Hon’ble Rev J J M Nichols- Roy, (Local Self- 
Government and Excise ) 

Hon’ble Srijut Rohini Kumar Chowdhury, (Revenue 
and Judicial ) 

Hon’ble Maulavi Md Ali Hydar Khan, (Agriculture 
and Industries ) 
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B ENGAL His Excel- 
lency The Right 
Hon’ble Sir John 
Anderson, PC, G C B , 

GC I E , Governor of Bengal 

Born 8th July, 1882 

Married Christina (d 1920) 

3rd daughter of the late Andrew 
Mackenzie of Edinburgh One 
Son and one Daughter 

Educated George Watson's 
College, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh and Leipzig Univer- 
sities 

Entered the Colonial Office 
in 1905 Secretary of the 
Northern Nigeria Lands Com- 
mittee 1909 , Secretary of the 
West African Currency Com- 
mittee, 19 1 1 , Principal Clerk 
in the Office of Insurance Commissioners 1912 , Secretary 
to Insurance Commissioners, 1913 , Secretary Ministry of Shipping, 
1917-19, Additional Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
April 1919 , Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919 Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, 1919-22 , Joint Under-Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 1920 Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State at the Home Office, 1922 to 1932 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal 1932 
Address Government House, Calcutta 
Secretary L G Pinnbll, ICS 

Military Secretary Colonel R B Butler, CIE, CBF, MC 

MINISTERS 

The Hon’ble Mr A K Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, (Education) 
The Hon’ble Mr N R Sarkek, ( Finance ) 

The Hon’ble Khwaj a Sir Nazim-ud-Din, Iv C I E , (Home Department) 
The Hon’ble Sir B P Singh Roy, ( Revenue ) 

The Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah Bahadur of Dacca, 
( Agriculture <S* Industries) 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar, 
( Communications and Works) 

The Hon’ble Mr H S Suhrawardy, ( Commerce &> Labour) 

The Hon’ble Nawab Musharufi- Hossain, Khan Bahadur (Judicial 
«$• Legislature) 

The Hon’ble Mr Nausher Ali, ( Local Self Government) 

The Hon’ble Mr P D Raikut, (Forest & Excise) 

The Hon’ble Mr M B Mullick, (Co-operative Credit & Rural 
Indebtedness) 
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B ihar his excel- 
lfncy Sir Maurice 
Garnier Hallett , KCSI , 
Cl E, ICS, Governor of 
Bihai 

Bom 28th October 
1883 

Educated Windiest ei 
College and New College, 
Oxford 

Married G C M 
Veasey 

Appointed to ICS 
1907, Under Secictaiy, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15, 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20 , Secretaiy, Local 
Self-Government Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 , 
Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 , Commissioner, 1929-30 , 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
I 93°-32, Home Secretary, Government of India, 1932-36 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937 

Address Governor’s Camp, Bihar 
Secretary M A J Main waring, c i e , i c s 
Military Secretary Captain D G Walker 

MINISTERS 

Mr Muhammad Yunus, Chief Minister — Home 

A ffairs and Education 

Kumar Ajit Prasad Singh Deo— Local Self 

Government 

Nawab Abdul Wahab Khan — Finance and 

Commerce 

Babu Gursahai Lal — Revenue and Development 
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B ombay h i s 

Excellency The 
Right Hon’ril 
Michaei Herbert Rudoi 1 
Knatchbull, Lord 
Brabourne, G C I E , M C , 

5 th Baron, cr ]880, 

Governor of Bombay 
Born 8th May 1895 
Son of 4th Baron and 
Helena, daughter of late 
H von Flesch-Brunn ingen, 

Imperial Councillor, Vienna 
Succeeded his father in 
1933 

Married 1919, I ady 
Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6th Marquess of Sligo 

Heir S Hon Norton Cicil Mr h\ei Knakhbujl 
Born 11th February, 1922 

Educated Wellington, R M A , Woolwich Served 
European War, 1915-18 (despatches thrice, MC), MP 
(U) Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33, Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to Secretary of State for India, 1932-33 

Assumed charge as Governor 01 Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber, 1933 

Address Government House, Bombay 
Secretary (to the Govern 01 ) C H Bristow, B A (Cantab), 

ICS,JP 

Military Secretary Lt -Colonel C G Toogood, D S O 
Surgeon Captain P I Franks, IMS 

MINISTERS 

Sir Dhanjishah Cooper, Chief Minister, (Home and 
General Department ) 

Mr Jamnadvs M Mfhta, (Revenue and Finance) 

Sir Siddappa T Kambli, ( Education , Excise and 
Agriculture ) 

Mr Hoosenally Rahimtoola, (Local Self-Government ) 
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C ENTRAL PRO- 
VINCES H I s 
Excellency Sir 
Hyde Clarendon Gowan, 
B A (Oxon ), K C S I , 
CIE, VD, ICS, JP, 
Governor of Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar 

Born 4th July 1878 
Married Edna Gowan 
(nee Brown) 1905 

Educated at Elstree School 
1889-92 , Rugby School, 
1892-97 , New College, 
Oxford, 1897-1901 , Univer- 
sity College, London, 1901- 
02 

Undersecretary to C P Government, 1904-08, officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to November 1908, Settlement 
Officer, Hoshangabad District 1913-18 , Financial Secretary 
to Government of C P 1918-1921 , Deputy Commissioner, 
Nagpur 1923-25, Financial Secretary to Government 1925-27, 
Chief Secretary, March 1927 , Revenue and Finance Member, 
C P Government, July 1932 

Assumed charge as Governor of C P 16th September, 

1933 

Address Government House, Nagpur 
Military Secretary Mr A M Holmes, I P 

MINISTERS 

Mr E Raghavendra Rao, Chief Minister 
[Horn Department ) 

Mr S H A Rizvi Finance , Local Self-Government and 
P W D 

Mr B G Khaparde ( Revenue and Education ) 

Mr Dharmarao Bhujangrao [Agriculture ) 
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M adras his fxcel- 
lency John Francis 
Ashiey, Lord Frskine, 

GCIE, Governor of Madras 
Born 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th earl of Mar 
and Kellie 

Married 1919 Lady 
Marjorie Iieivey, eldest 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, q v , four sons 

Heir s Master of 
Erskine, q v 

Educated Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford 

Lieut R of O Scots Guards , 
late Lieut Scots Guards, 

M P (U ) Westonsuper-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and since 1924 Asst Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt Hon 
Walter Long, (1st Lord of 

Admiralty), 1920-21 , Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster-General, (Sir W Joynson Hicks), 1923 , Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary 1924 , Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932 



Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934 
Address Government House, Madras 
Secretary Mr D H Elwin, ICS 
Military Secretary Major T F H J J Ixllly, O B E 
Surgeon * Major D P Johnstone, Cl E, OBE, KAMC 
(Retd ) 

MINISTERS 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 
Nayudu, Chief Minister {Public, Revenue and Law) 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A 1 Pannirselvam {Home and 
Finance ) 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur M C Rajah {Development ) 

The Hon ble Kumararaja Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad 
( Local Self Government ) 

The Hon’ble Mr R M Palat {Education and Public Health ) 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur P Khalifulah Sahib Bahadur 
{Public Works Department ) 
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N W FRONTIER 
• PROVINCE His 
Excellency Sir George 
Cunningham, K C S I , 
KCIE, OBE, ICS, 
Governor of N W F 
Province 

Born 23rd March, 
18 88 

Educated F e t t e s 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford 
ICS 1911 

Mamed K M Adair 

Political Department, Government of India since 1914 
Served on N W Frontier 1914-25 , Counsellor, British 

Legation, Kabul, 1925-6 Private Secretary to H E 

the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N W Frontier Province 

Assumed charge as Governor of N W Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937 

Address Government House, Peshawar 

Secretary to Governor Captain A J Dring 

MINISTE IS 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum Khan, KCIE, 
Chief Minister, ( Home Affairs ) 

Rai B\hadur Mehrchand Khanna, {Finance ) 

Khan Bahadur Sadullah Khan, {Agriculture ) 
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O RISSA His 

Excellency Sir 
John Austen Hub- 
back, K C S I , I C S , M A 
(Cantab ), Governor of 
Orissa 

Born 27th February, 

1878 

Mamed Bridget Alington 
Royds 

Educated Winchester and 
King’s College, Cambridge 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal , Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909 , Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910 , Transferred to Bihar and Oussa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913, temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office 1915 , 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 , served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 , Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 , Director of 
Land Records, 1923 , Offg Commissioner, 1925 , confirmed 
1928 , Offg Member, Board of Revenue, 1932 , member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B & O 1935 

Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on 1st April 

1936 

Address Government House, Pun 
Secretary J S Wilcock, Esq , I C S 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ministers 

Capt Mahaiaja Sri Sri Sri Knshna Chandra 
Gajapathi Narayana Deo, Maharaja of Parlakimcdi, 
Chief Minister {Law, Commerce & Finance ) 

Revenue & Education 
Mr M G Patnaik 

Health , Local Self-Government & Public Works 
Mr Latifur Rahman 
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P UNJAB His 
Excellency Sir 
Herbert William 
Emerson, K C S I , C I E , 
C B E , Governor of Punjab 
Born ist June 1881 

Educated Calday 
Grange Grammar School , 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905 , Manager, 

Bashahr State, 1911-14 , 

Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 
1915 , Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917 , 

Deputy Commissioner, 1922 , Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926 , Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 , Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1930-32 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 

1933 

Address Punjab Governor's Camp 

Secretary Lt -Col R T Lawrence, C I E , M C 



MINISTERS 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, DCL,KBE,KB, Premier, 

[Home Department ) 

Sir Sundarsingh Majithia, C I E , SB,, (Revenue) 

Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Chhoturam, (Development) 

Mr Manoharlal, (Finance ) 

Nawabzada Major Khizar Hayat Khan, O B E , (Public 

Works ) 


Mian Abdul Haye, (Education ) 
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S IND His Excellency 
Sir Lancelot Graham, 

KCSI, KCIE, ICS, 
first Governor of Sind 

Born 18th April 
1880 

Educated St Paul's 
School, London and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford 

Married Olive 
Bertha Maurice 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904 , Assistant 
Collector, 1904 , Assistant Judge, 1908 , Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bombay 1911 , Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar, 1913 , Joint Secretary, Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1921, Secretary, Legislative 
Department, 1924-1936 

Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 1st April 1936. 
Address Government House, Karachi 

Secretary t 

Mr J M Corin, I C S 
Military Secretary 
Capt R A Shebbearf 

MINISTERS. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, KCSI, Chief 
Minister, [Finance, Home , General, Political and 
Miscellaneous Departments ) 

Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas, [Public Works 
Department ) 

Mir Bandehali Khan Talpur, [Revenue Department ) 
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U NITED PRO- 
VINCES H i s 
Excellency Sir 
Harry Graham Haig, 
KCSI, CIE, ICS, 
Governor of the United 
Provinces 

Born 13th April 1881 

Married V lolet M ay 
Deas, daughter of J Deas, 
ICS (retired) 

Educated Winchester 
and New Colleges, Oxford 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905 , Under- 
secretary to Government of 
U P 1910-12 , Indian \rmy Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920 , Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24 Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 , Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30, Home Member, Government of India, 
J 93°'34 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U P on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934 

Address Governor's Camp, U P 
Secretary Mr J C Donaldson, M C , ICS 
Military Secretary Major D. A Brett, M C , E G M 

MINISTERS 

The Nawab of Chhatari, Chief Minister , (Home Affairs ) 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf, ( Local Self-Govt & Health) 
Sir J P Srivastava, (Finance ) 

Raja of Salimpur, (Education ) 

MAHARAJ KUMAR OF VlZIANAGRAM, (Justice ) 

Raja of Tirwa, (Industries & Communications ) 

Raja Maheshvardayal Seth, (Revenue & Agriculture ) 
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A KALKOT Raja Shri- 

MANT V 1 J A Y S I N II 

Fattesinh Bhosle, R \j \ 

Saheb of Akalkot 

Born 13th December 1915 

Education Studied at 
Bishops High School, Poona 
Passed the Diploma Examina- 
tion of the Rajkumar College 
Rajkot , with distinction in 
English Attended the Deccan 
College, Poona look adminis- 
trative training in Bangalore 
for a year and a half 

Sport Shooting riding 
tennis and motoring 

Clubs Western India lurf 
Club, Western India Automo- 
bile Association , Willingdon 
Club and Cricket Club of India 

Marriage in 1934 with Princess Kamal i Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired in 1934 

Area of State 498 Square miles 

Population 92,605 

Income Rs 7 58 000 

Capital Akalkot 

Judicial Independent High Court 

Educational Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds , fret secondary education 
to girls, scholarships and freeships in secondary eduction and also 
higher education, separate High School for gnls his newly been 
opened 

Local Self Government There is a Municipality at Akalkot 
and Taluka Local Board 

P W D The new Water Works Scheme costing Rs 10,25 000 
is now completed and has proved quite successful 

Town Planning and removal of congestion in the town is going 
on rapidly A development Scheme of town extension has been 
under-taken 

Dewan Rao Saheb V B Parui tear 13 A 
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A UNDH Shrimant 
Bhavanrao Shrini- 
wasrao alias Bala- 
saheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
the Raja of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a treaty 
Raja His age is 69 and he 
is married to Slmmati Sau- 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona 

H eir-Appar ent Shri- 
mant Bhagwantrao ahas 
Bapu saheb is 18 years of 
age He is the grandson of 
the Rajasaheb 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State m 1924 Its strength consists of 
26 members with a predominating popular element A 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes one female 
member 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run the administration It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
Minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly The Rajasaheb takes considerable interest 
in Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts m that 
direction He is utilizing the knowledge and experience 
gained from his recent visit to Europe in solving rural and 
agricultural problems 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Pictorial Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji m three picture 
volumes He also takes great interest m physical culture 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
“ Surya Namaskars,” which has become very popular 
throughout India and abroad 

The State possesses an independent High Court Most 
of the villages have Village Panchayats 
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B AHAWALPUR Major Dr 
His Highness Rukn-ud- 
Daula Nus-rat-i-Jang 
SAir-uD-DAULA, Hafizul-Mulk 
Mukhlis-ud-Daula wa Muin- 
ud-Daula Al-Haj Nawab Sir 
Sadiq Mohammad Khan Sahib 
33ahadur Abbasi V , LLD, 

GCIE, KCSI KCVO 
Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur 

Born in 1904 Succeeded in 
1907 Educated in Aitchi^on 
Chiefs College, Lahore Married 
in 1921 Invested with full 
Ruling powers in 1924 A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Indian Princes 
Chamber ADC to Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour, 

1921 Hon Majoi in the 21st 
K G O Central India Horse 
Visited Europe and England 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 193-i, 1933 J-nd 
1935 Received by King Emperor on each occasion 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab Direct descendant 
of Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Heir Sahibzada 
Mohammad Abbas Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Area 22,000 square miles 
Population 1,000,000 
Revenue Rs 85 lakhs 
Salute 1 7 guns 

CABINET 

Prime Minister 

Izzat Nishan Imadul-Mulk Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Nabi Bakhsh Mohammad Husain, M A , LL B , C I E , Bo -C S 
P W & Revenue Minister 
Mr C A H Townsend C I E 
Minister for Law &> Justice 

Rafiushan Ifukharul-Mulk, Lieut-Colonel Khan Bahadur 
Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M A , LL B 
Home Minister 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammad 
Amir Khan 
Army Minister 

Rafiushan-Shujaulmulk, Lieut -General Sahibzada Haji 
Mahommad Dilawar Khan Abbasi, M B E , R I H 
Minister for Commerce 
Mehta Udho Das, BA, LL B 
Minister for Education 
Major Shamsud Din Mohamad, B A 
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B ALASINOR His Highness 
Nawab Sahfb Babi 
S h r i Jamiatkhanji, 
Bahadur, the present Ruler of 
Balasmor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency 

Born ioth November 1894 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915 

Educated At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success 
lie is allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform 
His Highness is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi 
He is also endowed with the 
natuial gift of writing dram 1 and plays which are greatly admired 
in the province of Gujarat 

Married lurst with H H Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas ( 1 ) H II Shn Sardar Begum Saheba (2) H H 
Sliri Khurshed Begum Saheba (3) H H bhri Zohra Begum Saheba 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Bcgum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920 who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to two daughters 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a veiy ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty The ancestors of His 
Highness were the deeendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar 

Military Force 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns 
Permanent Salute 9 guns The ruler hats been granted a sanad 
of adoption He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right 

Balasmor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers 
Area of the State 189 square miles 
Population 52,525 in 1931 
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B AMRA Raja Bhanu 
Ganga Tribhuban 

Deb, Ruler of Bann i 
State in the Eastern States 
Agency, belongs to the Ganga 
banshi Rajputs The emblem 
of the State is a Sankh and a 
Chakra 

Born 25th February 1914 
Educated at the Rajkumar 
College Raipur 

Accession to Gadi 17th 
January 1935 

Married Maharajkuman 
Jyoti Manjan Debi daughter 
of Maharaja Sahib of Kalahandi 
State 

Area of State 1,988 square 
miles 

Revenue Rs 7,85 4b0 
Population 1,51 047 



RELATIVES 

Brother Barakumar Pratap Ganga Deb 

PRIVATE STAFF 

Palace Superintendent Mr R C Na\ \k 
Personal Assistant Mr C M 1 ’radii an 

SI ATE COUNCIL 


President Ruler 

Vice-President and Secretary State Council Kai Bahadur A K 
Bose M B E 

Member Mr A B Dry, M A , B 1 

OFFICERS 

Diwan and Secretary Foreign and Political Department I<ai 
Bahadur A K Bose, M B E 

State Judge and Legal Remembrancer Mr A B J)i \ MA BE 
Chief Medical Officer Dr R K Chakravaria M B 
Superintendent of Police Mr N Sahij 
Forest Officer Mr G N Mathur, Ph S 
Assistant Forest Officer Mr G S Deb M R H 
Chief Engineer Mr N S Iyer 
Sub-Divisional Officer Deogarh Mr S B Dlb 
Sub-Divisional Officer Kuchmda Mr B K Bohidar BA , BL 
Sub’Divisional Officer, Gobmdpur Mr G Raghab Rao 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Barkut Mr Hariprasad Deb 
Deputy Collector, Deogarh Mr A C Mahan ty BA 
Sub Deputy Collector, Deogarh Lal P C Dfb B A 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Kuchmda Mr Padmanava Pradhan, B A 
Head Master, Rajkumar H E School Md Ashraf Khan B A , 
D Ed 

Auditor Mr Nityananda Panda 

Veterinary Surgeon Dr J P Mukherjee, G B V S 

Electrical Engineer Mr R B Das 

Director of Agriculture and Live Stock Mr H P Deb 
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B ANGANAPALLE Nawab 
Mir Fazle Ali Khan 
Bahadur, the present 
Ruler of Banganapalle, the only 
Muslim State in South India 
Born 1901 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922 

Educated At St George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920 

Married The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad All Khan Bahadur, 
m 1924 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 193°, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 
Recreation Tennis and Billiards 

The State pays no tribute to the crown The Ruler exercises 
full control over the administration of the State During the short 
penod of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib Bahadur has given 
practical proof of his keen interest in every branch of the administra- 
tion and is striving hard to do everything that can be done for the 
welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib Bahadur is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes 

Heir-Apparent Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
born 12th October 1925 

Salute 9 guns Area of the State 275 square miles 

Population 40,000 Annual Revenue Rs 4 lakhs 

The State is rich m mineral resources There are diamond 
deposits in the State, also copper and calcite mines “ Labour is 
cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of working ideal ” is 
the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond mines The State 
is also rich m slab deposits The chief food gram is cholum Free 
education up to Lower Secondaiy grade is given in State Schools 
Free medical aid is given in the State Hospitals 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 

Syed Ali Naqui Sahib 
Munstff Khaja Nazeer Hussain Sahib 
Tahsildar Syed Imam Sahib, B A 
Magistrate Syed Imam Sahib 
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B ARIA MajorHis Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Ranjitsinhji, K C S I , 

Ruler of Bana 
Born 10th July 1886 
Educated At Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot , Imperial 
Cadet Corps College Dehra Dun, 
and in England 

Married In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakun verba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla 

Succeeded to the Gadi 20th 
February 1908 Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908 
Served m France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919) 

Second Son Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji 
Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent Raj Kumar Shree 

Jayadeepsinhji 

Family Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government 

Area of State 813 square miles Population 1 159,429 

Gross Average Revenue Twelve lacs 
Salute Permanent 9 , Personal 1 1 
Recreation Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc 

ADMINISTRATION 

Dewan Rao Bahadur Motilal L Parekh, M A , LL B 
Officer Commanding State Forces Lt -Col Maharaj Naharsinhji, 
CIE 

Raj-Kharch Officer Captain Kalliansinh 

Sar Nyayadhtsha and First Class Magistrate U J Shah, Esq , 
B A , LL B 

Nyayadhtsha and First Class Magistrate M V Sheth, Esq 
Medical Department ' Dr J H Kumbhani, MBBS, D T M , 
FCPS 

Electrical Department 1 M L Patel, Esq , D F H (London) 

P W D Department * C S Malkan, Esq , B E (Civil), A M I E 

Education Department G L Pandya, Esq , M A , B T 

Banking Department 1 Chandulal N Shah, Esq 
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B ARODA His Highness 
Farzand- i-Khas-i- 
D o w l a t-i-Englishia 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel 
Samsher Bahadur, G C S I , G 
C I E , LL D , Maharaja of 
Baroda 

Born ’ 1863 Ascended the 

gadi 1875, Invested with full 
poweis in 1881 

Educated Privately 

Mamed In 1880 Shn 
Chimnabai Saheb a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885 
Married second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State 

Attended the Round Table Confeience, 1930, 1931 The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932 

Publications 

(1) From Caesar to Sultan, (2) Famine notes, (3) Speeches, 
(4) Selected letters 

Recreation Billiards, tennis shooting etc 
Address Baroda, Gujerat, Western India 
Heir ' Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar 
Area of the State 8 164 square miles 
Population 2 443 007 (1931) 

Revenue Rs 247 30 lakhs 
Salute 21 guns 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President 

Sir V T Krishnama Chari, K C I E , Dewan 
COUNCILLORS 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachtv) 

Col Kumar Shivraj Singh B A 

Krishnarao Vithalrao Uplap, B A , LL B , ( Ag Mantra Sachiv) 
Gopal Krishna Dandekar, BA, LL B , (Mantra Sachiv) 

R S Patil (Mane), BA, LL B , FSS, Accountant-General , 
(Ex-Officio) 
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T) ARWANI HisHigh- 

NESS DeVISINGHJI, 

Ran a Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India 

Born On 19th July 
1922 

Ascended the gadi on 
2 1st April 1930 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs 

Being educated at Daly College, Indoie 
Area of State 1,178 square miles 
Population 141,110 
Revenue About Rs 12 lacs 
Salute 11 guns 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration 

Dewan and President 

Diwan Bahadur H N Gosalia, M A , LL B 
Revenue Member 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji 
Judicial Member 

Rai Saheb M S Dutt Chowdhary, B A , LL B 
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B HAVNAGAR His High- 
ness Maharaja Raol 
Shree Krishna-kumar 
Sinhji, Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar 

Born 19th May 1912 His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260 

Educated Harrow, England 

Married In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal Has two 
sons 

Succeeded to the Gadi On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsinliji, KCSI, on 17th July 1919 Invested with full 
ruling powers on 18th April 1931 

Heir Apparent Maharaj Kumar Shri Veerbhadrasinhji 
Second S on Maharaj Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji 

Area of the State 2,961 square miles 
Average Annual Revenue Rs 1,91,90,446 
Population (1931) 500,274 

Chief Products Grain, Cotton, Sugar Cane and Salt 
The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
State Council 

STATE COUNCIL 

President Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, K C I E 

Members 

Diwan Bahadur T K Trivedi 

Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, M A , LL B , Bar-at-Law 
Mr A P Pattani, M A (Cantab) 

Salute 13 guns Capital Town Bhavnagar 
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B HOR Raja Shrimant 
Raghunathrao Shan- 
karrao alias Baba- 
saheb Pandit Pant Sachiv, 

Madar Ul-Maham (most 
faithful) Raja of Blior 

Founder of Dynasty — 

Shankar aji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698 

Present Ruler Born, 1878 
Education, Collegiate Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922 Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 

Chamber (7 years) Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 Audience with 
King-Emperor 

Heir Shrimant Sadashivrao alias Biiausahfb, b a 
State Matters Area 910 sq miles Population 141,546 
Revenue Rs 6,84,632 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 

bestowed in 1927 for excellent administration and loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with British Government Heredi- 
tary title “ Raja” conferred upon the Ruler June 19 j6 Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers 

Reforms and improvements — 

Administrative Executive Council system started, 1925 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933 Privy purse 
moderately fixed 

Judicial An Independent High Court Scheme inaugu- 
rated, 1928 

Educational Primary Education made free, 1922 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded 
Library and Raghunathrao High School built at Bhor 1928 
and 1937 Shrimant Rajasaheb is President of the Poona Boy 
Scouts’ Association 

Local Self-Government Institutions Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election -right granted, 1929 Taluka Local 
Boards established, 1932 

General "Laxmibai” Bridge over Nira built 1933 The 
State rendered varied and valuable help to Government m 
the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar 
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B UND I His Highness 
Hadendra Shiromani 
Deo Sar Buland Rai 
Maharao Raja Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur or Bundi 
Born 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927 

Educated Privately 
Heir-apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Bahadur Singh 

His Highness is the head 
of the Had a clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Raj pu tan a 
Bundi is one of the most 
pictuiesque towns in Raj- 
put an a 

Aiea of State 2,220 square miles Population in 1931, 
2,16,722 

Revenue Rs 12,54,000 Hah and Rs 4,20,000 Kaldar 
(British Coin) 

Salute 17 guns Annual tribute to Government Rs 1,20,000 

COUNCIL 

Dewan and Finance Member A W Robertson, D L C , I P 

Judicial Member Pandit Deoki Nandan Chaturvfdi, 
BA, LLB 

Revenue Member Thakur Mahendra Singh Ranawat 
Home Member Kanwar Sheonath Singh 
Member ivithout Portfolio Munshi Khadim Hussain 
HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE, 

Private Secretary Mr Sohan Lai R Jh am aria 
Inspector General of Police Pandit Washeshar Nath Datta 
Chief Medical Officer Dr D N Ahluwalia, M B 
Accountant General Pandit Muket Bfhari LalBhargave 
Executive Engineer Mr M L Sabherwal, M A , B Sc 
Superintendent of Customs and Forests Thakur Mahipal 
Singh 

Sessions Judge Pandit Jagmohan Nath Tikku, B A , LL B 
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College, Rajkot, till April 1928 , spent a year in Fnrope 
accompanied by his tutor and companion 

Area of State 392 sq miles 

Population 87,761 (Census 1931) 

Revenue Rs 13J lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years) 

Salute 11 guns 

Heir Apparent Nawab/ada Mir/a Mohoniniad J ifar All 
Khan born on 15th CKtolxr 1936 

Political Relations — With the Government of India through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects m which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform 

Dewan 

Krishnalal Kirparam Thakor, Esq , R \ , LL R 
Private Secretary 

Mir Iqbal Husain, Esq , BA, BL 
Naib Dewan & Chief Revenue Officer 
Rao Saheb Purushottam Jogibhai Bhaita, B A , LL B 
Sar Nyayadhish 

Maganlal Ghelabhai Mehta, Esq , B A , LL B 



C AMBAY His Highness 
Najm-ud-Daulah 
M U M T A Z-Ul-M U I K 
Momin Khan Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Yaver Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Camba> » 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Sluah Faith, of 
the Najm-e Sam Family ol 
Persia 

Born 1 6th May 1911 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January 1915 Ascended 
13-12-30 with full powers 

Educated At Rajkumar 
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C HARKHARI H H 

Maharaja Dhiraj Sipah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Sri Ari- 
mardan Singh Ju Deo Baha- 
dur, the present Ruler of 
Charkhan State, C I 

Born January 1903 Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1920 
attained full ruling powers in 
1924 

Educated privately at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer 

Mamed the daughter of 
H H Maharawal Saheb of 
Banswara in 1928 The Char- 
khan dynasty is descended from 
Maharaja Jagat Raj, the second 
son of Maharaja Chhatarsal 
the founder of Bundelkhand, 
whose reign is well-known 
in Indian history During 
the mutiny the State was 
under the rule of Maharaja Ratan Singh who stood loyally by the 
British Government and in recognition of the timely help rendered by 
him to protect the lives of his British guests who took refuge in the 
State fort a Jagir Khilat and hereditary salute of n guns were confer- 
red on him by the British Government and his services were ac 
knowledged by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria through the Governor- 
General at a Durbar 

The present ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life There are good 
metalled roads in the town and to the nearest railway station Mahoba 
There is a fully equipped hospital m the capital with other dispensaries, 
a Boys’ High School, a Girls School and also an Industrial School 
where excellent carpets are made The State maintains one squadron 
of Cavalry, one company of regular Infantry and a reserve force, 
while the Fort which overlooks the town is manned by a special Artillery 
There are many places of interest in the State the chief of which are 
the Fort Rainpur Temple, the tomb of Maharaja Chhatarsal of Mahewa 
and the Cheetal preserves 

Area 800 square miles Population 150,000 
Gross Annual Revenue 8 lakhs 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Adviser -in Chief to His Highness Sachiva Ratna B Rama Smaran 
Lai, iso 

Political Minister and Vice-President , State Council Major B P 
Pande, ba llb,mras,fres 

Finance Minister and District Magistrate S All Abbas, m a 
Home Minister and District and Sessions Judge Pt Girja Dutt 
Bajpai, b a , ll b 

Household Minister S Shujaat All Rizvi 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR His 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri Nat warsinhj i 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh 
Born 1 6th November 1906 
Succeeded to the Gadi On 29th 
August 1923 Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928 
Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Mamed In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on iotli 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5 th December 1928, 

Shn Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H H The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla 

H.H is a member of the Chamber of Princes 111 his own right 
Visited Europe m 1926 

Near Relatives Brother, Capt Maharaj Naharsinhji 

Area of the State 890 34 square miles 

Population 144,640 

Gross Average Revenue Rs 11,20,365 

Salute 9 Guns 

Clubs Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay W I Turf Club, 
Bombay , British Union Club, London , S F Gymkhana, ChhotaUdepur 
Recreation Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc 

Tribute The State pays Rs 7,805 to H H The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal 

There are manganese mines m the State The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits There are telephone connections m the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works There is also a Dak Bungalow 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

1 Commanding Officer Capt Maharaj Naharsinhji, Military 
Torce 

2 Dewan Rao Bahadur Dhirajlal H Desat, BA 
3, Revenue Officer Mr Mahasukh M Shah, B A 
4 First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha Mr Natvarlal 
D Parikh, M A , LL B , B Com , F R E S 

5 Superintendent of Police K S Raisinhji C Chowan 
6 Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent Dr R M Dave, 
M B B S 

7 State Engineer Mr Morarji C Rupera, L C E 
8 Forest Officer Mr N D Aiyengar 
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C OCHIN His High- 
ness Sir Sri Rama 
Varma, G C I E, 
Maharaja of Cochin State 
Born 30th December 
1861 

Ascended the Musnad 
25th March 1932 

Educated Privately 
Heir His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja 
Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying m the 
south-west corner of India 
It has an area of 1,417 75 
sq miles and a population 
of 1,205,016 It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Tiavancoie and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea 

In point of Education the State takes the 1st place 
among the Indian States and Provinces It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 106 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 882 Primary Schools 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities 
m the five important towns and 87 Panchayats m the 
Villages 

The Government of the State is carried on m the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority has been constituted 
His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns 
The present Diwan of the State is Sir R K 
Shanmugham Chetty, K C I E 
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C OOCH BEHAR His 

Highness Maharaj \ 

Jagaddipendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur 

Born 15th December 1915 
Succeeded to the Gaeli on the 
20th December 1922 Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936 

Area of the State 1,318 35 
Square Miles 

Population 5,90 866 
Revenue About 32 lakhs 
Language spoken Bengali 
Permanent Salute 13 guns 
RULING FAMILY 
Mother Her Highness 
Maharani Indira Devi daughter 
of His Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda 

Brother Maharajkumar Indr ijitendra Narayan 

Sisters Maharaikumans Ila Devi G lyatn Dcviand Men ik t Devi 

STATE COUNCIL 

President His Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur 
Vice-President Mr E G Wallis ICS 

MEMBERS 

Rai Karali Charan Ganguli Bahadur BA B t S (retd ) 
Revenue Officer of the State 

Rai Sahib S R Majumdar Audit Officer of the State 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests — 

Sri jut U N Dutt B E (Ex-officio) 

Khan Chaudhury Amanatulla Ahmed (Mohammul ins) 

Srijut Surendra Kanta Basu Majumdar BL (Bar) 

Srijut Duli Chand Sfthia Oswal (Merchants) 

Srijut Susil Kumar Chakraverty, M A (Hindus) 

Kumar Robindra Narayan (Rajguns) 

Srijut H K Sen Gupta BI ( Secretary ) 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Captain Rajkumar R Singh Bar-at-Law Private Secretary 
to His Highness 

Srijut Umanath Dutt, B L , Civil and Sessions Judge 
Srijut Sarat Chandra Ghosal, M A , B L , 1 ouzdan Ahilkar 
Mr J C Roy, B Sc , (Cal and Glas ), A M I E S (Scott ), M R 
San I (Lond ), State Engineer 

Mr J N Madan MB B S (Punj ), F R C S (Eng ), 

SM ^Rai S C Majumdar Bahadur Superintendent of Police 
Srijut S C Gupta, MA, Principal, Victoria College 


Civil 
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D ATIA Major His 
Highness Maharaja 
Lokendra Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
Bahadur GCIE.KCSI, 
Ruler of Datia 

Born 1886 Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Impenal Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 19T2-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933 

Constitution The administration is earned on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924 

Chief Minister Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt , C I E , 
OBE, ISO, KB 

Area of the State 912 square miles 
Population 1 5 8,834 
Revenue About Rs 18 lakhs 

Address Datia, Central India 
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D HAR(CI) His Highness 
Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State 
Born 24th November, 1920 
Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D B E on 1st August, 

1926 

Succeeded to Gadi On the 
1st of August 1926 

Education His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College Indore under the 
guidance of a European Guar 
dian and Tutor Captain M S 
Harvey Jones His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bah idur 
passed his Diploma Examination 
in April 1936 

Salute 15 guns 
Area of the State 1,800 24 square miles 

Average Revenue of the State Rs 3000,000 including revenue of 
the Khasgi, Thakurates Bhumats and Jagirs, etc Population 243,521 
Railway Station ; Mhow— 33 miles Rut lam— 60 miles on 
B B & C I Lines 

COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION 

Deivan and President Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhan 
Dewan Bahadur K Nadkar 
Member ( without Portfolio) of the Executive Council 
Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar 
Home and Revenue Member 
Mr Raghunath Sahai 
Military Member 
Mr Raghunath Sahai (Acting) 

Judicial Member 
Mr M N Khory, b a , ll b 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr Venkat Rao C Palkar 

Consultative Member 
Thakur Jaswant Singhji of Bidwal 

Durbar and Council Secretary 
Mr B S Bapat m a ll b 
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D HARAMPUR H i s 
Highness Maha- 

RANA SHRI VlJAYADEVJI 
Mohandevji Rana, Raja 
Saheb of Dharampur 

Born 1884 
Ascended the Gadi 1921 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot 

Married in 1905 A S 
Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsmhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A S Manhaikunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsmhji of Palitana 

Heir Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji 
A rea of the State About 800 square miles 
Population About 115,000 
Revenue Rs 8£ lakhs 
Sa'ute 11 guns personal 

STATE COUNCIL 

President 

Mr Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b a , ll b 
Personal Assistant to H H the Maharaja Sahib 
Mr Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody 

Revenue Member and District Magistrate 
Mr Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b a 

Commerce and Industry Member 

Dr Shankra Kunjakrishna Pillai, Doctor of Public 

Economy 
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HI NkANAL Sref Srte Raja 
Sankar Pratai Sincii Dfo 
Mahindka Bahadur Rulti ot 
Dht ukau d a ti 11 Hedged St ite m 
<lirec t relationship with th< ( oven mu nt 
of India conspicuous foi its tradition d 
dt \ ot ion and loyilty to the British 
Ciown 

born 1904 

Education In R ijkumar College Ru 
pur ( overnment Raxeiislnw Colli g< 

( utt K k and studied abioid m London 
uid \ u tin 1 

Hjs Highness belongs to the famous 
kit hhaw 1 Rajput lamih 

Mamed I he t Idf st daughte r of the 
Ruin of Sir ukt 11 a, i disundmt ot 
Rathor origin 

Sue t te d( d to the Gaeli in 1918 
Ana 1 jh'j spuart milts 
Population *.84 4^8 
State 1 xtculi\e C mint il \Mth Ruhr 
as Bitsirlent 

\ nt President Rajkumar N P SiNm 
Dr o BA, Prune Mnustt r 

Judntal Member Dr wan Bahadur 
D N Das B A Judicnl Mitiisttr 

Home and Development Member Rajkumar S P Sinc h Dio BA B I 1 >< vt lopinent 

Mnustt r 

PERSONAL STAFF 

Private Secretary Pandit Bamdf\ Rath 
Peskar Nanda Kishorl Rai Lsp 
Aid deCamp j C ri rnn n I sq MB 1 

Honorary iid de Camp SuBniAR C hini amani Maiimansinc 11 I PM 

EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL DEPARTMENTS 

District Magistrate Manx abara N A J Anderson 
Sub divisional Officer , Sadar Mr B ( hose B A 
S ub divisional Officer Murhi Pandit ( ( Mohapatra B A 

Superintendent of Survey Issac Nfwton I sq 

luhusildars Muicunda Pradhan, I sq BA N C Moiiantv I sp K ( Moiianty 1 sq , 
I Mohantv , i SQ 

Conservator of Forests S B D C Patnaik BA MRH Mi 1 A 

C ommisswner of Police and Excise Rai Bahadur B B Barman 

4 sst Commissioner of Police Pandit ( Misra BA 

C hie f Medical Officer Dr S Rao MB B Sc 

Head Master , English High School N C Kanunco 1 sq B \ 

Supervisor of Primary Education H Mohanty 1 sp 11 
I ngmeer {Offg ) P W D Mr R Behi ra 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation B Samantraj, Tsq 
Research Officer Pandit Nacfndka Nath Mohapatra 

BOY SCOUT ASSOCIATION 

Chief Scout The Ruler 

State ( ommissioner Rajkumar N P Sinch Deo B A 

/Issf State Commissioners Rajasahfb Dampara Rajkumar t* P Singh Deo 
Organising Secretary Mr B Giiosl, B A 

GIRL GUIDE ASSOCIATION 

State Commissioner Rani Sahtba of Dhenkanai 
Sudder Distrut ( ommissioner Miss Rajkumari Bodhak I M P 
Murhi District ( ommissioner Rajkumari | K Devi 
Organising Secretary Mrs D M 1 fslie 
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D HRANGADHRA His 
Highness Maharaj a 
MaH AR ANA SHRI 
vS I r Ghanshyamsinhji, 
G G I E , K C S I , Maharaja 
Raj Sahcb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar 

Bom In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi m 
1911 

Educated R a j k u m a r 
College, Rajkot and later m 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 
Mamed Five times 
Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsmhji, (2) Maharaj Kumar 
Shn V irendrasmh j 1, (3) Maharaj Kumar ShnDharmendrasinhji 

Area of the State 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lessei Runn of Cutch Population 
88,961 Annual Revenue Rs 25,00,000 Dynastic Salute 
13 Guns 

STATE COUNCIL (Members) 

Vice-President Rao Bahadur Devshanker J Dave 
Political Member Anantrai N Manner, M A 

Military Member Lt -C ol Raj Rana Shri Narsinh- 
sinhji P Jhala 

Secretary to tin Council Balashanker M Bhatt, High 
Court Pleader 

Chief Agricultural Products Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 
Wheat 

PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shn Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India 
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rVUNGARPUR His 
Highness Rai Ra- 
YAN, MAIII-MaHI NDKA 
Maharaj adhira t Maiia- 
rawal Shri Sir Laksii- 
man Singhji Bahadur, 

K (SI, of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada brand 1 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Mahai ana of 
Udaipur is the head 1 he 
Risers of Dungaipui aie 
desc ended from Samant 

Singh, eldei son of Kshem Singh, who luled ovei Me war 
in the beginning of the ijth century of the Vikiain eta 

Born 1908 

Ascended the Gadi 1918 

Educated At the Mayo College, Ajmer 

Mamed In 3920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Blnnga in U P and a seeond time 111 1928 to a Pnncess 
of Kishengarh, the seeond daughter of Ills late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh 

Heir Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur 

Area of State 1,460 square miles 

Population 2,2 7 , 500 

Average Revenue Rs 8,85,000 

Salute 15 guns 
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F ARIDKOr LltUTKNANI 
Jlis 11 k hnpss Far/and i 
S A A I) A r Nib 11 AN 
Hazrat-i I\aisar-i Hinp Raja 
Harindar Si nc h Brar Bans 
Bahadur Ruler of Fandkot 
State , Punjab 

Born On 29th January 
191 5 

Succeeded to the Gadi Per 
1918 His Highness unr d 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 19 h 

l duelled At the \itciusoii 
Chiefs College, J aliore whue 
he hid a brilliant academic 
caieer Pissed the Piplom \ 
Test with distinction in the ycai 
19 H standing is t in Ins college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geogriphy 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judienl training 
in his State 

In Decunbei 1933 His Highness successfully eomple ted a course of 
Military training it Poona with the Royal Deccan Hoist I hs Highness 
is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games especially Polo 

Married The daughter of Saidai Baliadui Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bharch Ambal i Distuct in February 1933 
Salute 11 guns 

Area of State 643 square miles 
Population 164 346 
Gross Income Rs 18 lakhs 
Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur - - 
Ihe younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur 
born on 22nd February 1916 educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since 
1934 

Chief Secretary Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b a 
Home Secretary Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh 
Judicial and Revenue Secretary Maulvi Abdul Aziz, b a , li b 

A D C m Waiting to His Highness Captain Iikka Ranjit Singh 

of Shahzadpore 
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G ONDAL His Highness 
Shrlt Biiacvat Sinhjfe, 

CrC II G C S I ML) 

L K C P 1 : M B C M M R C V IZ 
DLL [ J 1) FKSl ,M R A S , 

M R I (G 1 } ) FC P cVS B H P A 
G Ftll Bom Uiu\ ei sily Maharaj i 
Ihakore Sahcb of Gondii 
Born 1865 

Assumed Full Poweis, 1884 
Fducated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ind it the 
University of Ldinburgh 

His Highness was married to 
N mdkunvcrba, the daughter 
of H H Maharana Shri Naian 
L)c\ji of Dharimpur 

His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore S ilub is a Jadeja Rajput 
Lhe early founder of the Stite 
Kumbhoji I had a modest estate 

of 20 villages Kumbhoji II the most powerful chief of the 
house widened the territories to their present limit by conquest 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able ruler to develop 
its icsources to the utmost and on account of its importance 
md advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
state Gondal has always been prt -eminent amongst the States of 
it-, class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar 
There aic no export 01 nnjxirt duties the people being free from taxes 
and dues Comparatively speaking Gondal stands first in Kathiawar 
111 respect of education Compulsory female education has been 
oidcred by His Highness Its 50 lakhs have been spent on irrigation 
tanks and canals, water supply and electricity to the towns of Gondal 
which is the capital of the State and to Dhorap and Upleta 

There is Telephone communuation throughout the Stitt mil 1 net 
work of roads with bridges md roadside avenues 

lhe people celebrated the completion of His Highness’ fifty years 
beneficent rule by Tula Vidhi (weighing against gold) with unpr<ee 
dented eel it in 1934 

Author of "A History of Aryan Medical Science and “A Journil 
of a visit to Fngland ” Heir Yuvaraj Shri Biiojrajji 
Aiea of State 1024 square milts Population 205846 
Bevenue Rs 50 00 000 Salute 1 1 guns 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Secretary Miss J P R ithocl b a I Bandhkam Adhikan N P Joshi u e 



Secretary Miss J P R ithocl b a 
Huzur Secretary P B Joshi b a 
Nvaya Mantri T P Sampat b a ll r 
Sar Nyaxadhuh K J Sm^hani, ba ll b 
l a\ulati Adhikan P W Mehta, b a 
Manager & rngmeer tn Chiefs Railway 
J M Pandya, b sl (I din ) amii 
Police Superintendent (in Charge) H S 
S tughani 


hhajanchi D K Vyis 

Chief Medical Officer M K Bhupatsmlijee 

LRCP MKCS OFM MB BCH 
Vuiya Adhikart G B Pitel B A 
Khangi Karbhart P P Buch 
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G walior His high- 
nfss THt Maharaja, 
Mukhtar-ul-M u l h, 
A/im-ul-Iqiidar Rafi-ush- 
Shan, Waia Shikoh, Mahat- 
asham-i-dauran Umadat-ul- 
Umra Maharajadhiraja, 

Hisam-us-Saltanat Gforge 
Jivaji Rao Scikdia Alijah 
Bahadur, Shrtnath Mansur- 
i-Zaman Fidwi-i-Ha/rat- i - 
Malik i - Muazzam-i - RAn-uu- 
Darja-i ingi istan, Maharaja 
of Gwalior State, C I 

Born 26th June 1916 

Ascended the throne in 1925 
invested with full ruling powers 
on November 2nd 193b 

Educated Privately and at 
Victoria College, Gwrlioi 

Salute 21 guns Revenue Two and half crores 
Area 26 397 square miles Population 3 523,070 
Capital Lashkrr (Gwalior) 

His Highness takes keen interest in rural uplift work On his 
assuming power he sane tioned one crore of rupees for rural development 
work 1 he State maintains its own post il system and through a net- 
work of the Gwalior T lght Railway and the Gwalior Northern India 
Transport Company the various isolated parts of the St ite have been 
connected 



ADMINISTRATION 

On November 2nd 193b, when His Highness assumed full ruling 
powers the Council of Regency which wis carrying on the adminis- 
tration during His Highness minouty was ( on\ orUd into an advisory 
council designated as Majlis Khas which c onsistc d of members of the 
Government with prac tic illy the same functions as were discharged 
by them duiing the regime of the late His Highness Madhav Rao 
Scindia A ntw post of Huzooi Secret iry was created for submitting 
to His Highness matteis coming up from Departments and foi seeing 
to the execution of Dai bar orders, etc He also supervises His 
Highness’ Household Dejiartment 

With a view to improve the system of Government to provide for 
the growing burden of iclivities and multif inous duties of the State 
and to create facilities foi his subjects His Highness was pleased to 
revise the distribution of work among various members of the Govern- 
ment His Highness’ Advisory Council now consists of 8 ministers 
and the Huzoor Secretaiy The new constitution came into force 
from March 15, 19^7 
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PERSONAL STAFF 

Huzoor Secretary S\rd\kC S \ncrf 

Assistant Huzoot Sectttauis ( An S\rd\r M K Phalkr and 
Mr Mohammad Ali 

Private Secietary A 1 I n osi 1 so Bit at l nv 
Military Secretary C oi S\rd\r \ ydavr \o Ghorpad* 

Assistant Military St either y Capt S K Sur\( 

Conti oiler oj Household Syrdar Vnand Kao Bhau Sahrh 

Ph at ke 



Jai Vila** Palate, Ladikar, Gwalior 
STATE COUNCIL 

C oi Sir Iv N Haksar Ivt C IL M ishir i Kh is Bihadur, 
J orei^n and Political Mini stir 

Major (trntrm Kaoraja G K Kajwaiu C B 1 Maslm i 
Khas Ball idur, Sliaukat l-Jung Minister Jor hmv 

Sir Manuuh ai Nandsiiankar Mllita Kt CS 1 M A I l B, 
Home Minister 

Kao Bahadur L B Mulyi Rcvtnm Mnustu 

Mr C W C Carson ( 1 L O B L / manic Minister 

Maui vi Lazil M Saduddin Hadik Mini ter Jor 1 aw and 
Justice 

Sakdar C S Vngri Jlu^oor Smetary 

Lt Coi Sardar M N Shitui j , Unidat-ul-Mulk , K ij Kajen- 
dra Deshmukh Rustam-i- J ung Bahadur, Minister without 
portfolio 

Major Kao Bahadur Baiu Kao Pawar, Minister without 
portjoho 
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} <■ % >> N * > T f ' D h R AB AD His l x alte d 

/vv * J^-jj Highness Ri stom i Dowran, 

JBfa Nawab Sir Mir Osm vn Ali Khan Baha 

, DUR > * AirH Jung Sipah Sai \r, Faithful 

Allvol the British Covernmcnt, Nizamud 

\ tea of the State 100, 4^5 square miles 

Population 1 7 8/7 986 
Salute 21 guns Revenue 854 79 lakhs 

lhc State has a Legislative Council of twentv members, tight of whom are elected 
and an Lxecuttve Council of mx officials with a President It maintains its own piper 
currency and coinage, postal system railways and army It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine law and leaching 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdais and 
a College of Physical Education Theie aie also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical Institute and an Observatory The State is of great historical and 
archaeological interest, as within its limits are situated manv old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous foits temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta 

Capital Hyderabad — Population 466894 It is the fouith largrst city in the Indian 
I mpire The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway Among interesting filar es are the Ih ir Mmar the Mecca 
Masjid the fort and tombs of Ooltonda and the laige artihr lal reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Hirnayat Sagar 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


His Excellency the Righi Honourable Sir Akbvr Hydari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) PC, Kt , BA, LL D , (with Railway, Mines and Constitution il 
Affairs Portfolios) 


Army and Medical Member 
Nawab Aqi eel Jung Bahadur 
Political and Education Member 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M A 

(Oxon ) 

Revenue and Police Member 
Mr T J Tasker, C I L , O B b , I C S 


Public Works Member 
Raja Shamraj Raj want Bahadur 

Finance Member 

Nawab 1 amir Yar Jung Bahadlr 
Judicial Member 

Naw'ab Mikza Yak Jung Bahadlr 
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1 DAR His Highness Maharaja 
Dhiraj Shree Himmat Singhji of 
— The Idar House uas founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
10th of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singh ji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gad* on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dpydat Singh on the J4th April 1931 

Uprn Qfi 2 nd September *899 

Mprritd j:n the year 19^8 to Sfaxe 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of ftfiandeja 
Jaipur State 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer where h e 
remained for years, leaving it after a br^litya^t career in ?9if> He attained 
diploma standing first w the list gf candidates from tjie Clye/s’ Colleges in Ipdia 
and was awarded His E^cqUepcy the Viceroy s medal He won every clasp pri^e irtW 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for Engfisfi apt,! eleven others fpr varans subjects He 
won prizes m each division in succession for riding and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tegt pegging, and also at tennis For several year* he wa* 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens and he was one pf the 
best and keenest polo pUy« rs »n the college 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition rs a hgrseman Jr°m boyhood ,he wps 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before h e joined t,he t CoHege at ,the age gf jo, he 
accounted for many panther and bear to bps own rifle His Highness now keeps a racing 
stahle and has had many successes These active sports are not hjs puly recreat^n 4 pr he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography 

On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji Iftpk fn active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, apd later ^r 
several years was m charge of the administration undo 1. His late Higfiu^'iPW 0113 ! 

He gained further practical experience from an extfepRive tpur throughput Jndia in J929 30 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities ^uler of His State when he 
ascended the Gad* of Idar Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to canrry through successfully 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917 

Salute 15 Guns Area 1,669 S Q miles Revenue Rs 21 Lakhs 

Dtwan Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M A , LL B 
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I NDORE His Highness 

Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai 
Shree Yeshwant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G C I E , 
Maharaja of Indore 

Born 6th September 1908 
Accession 26th February 
1926 

Investiture 9th May 1930 
Educated In England 1920 
23 and agam at Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1926-29 

Mamed In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) 

Daughter Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933 
Delegate to the RTC 
in 1931 

Area of State 9,902 square miles Population 1,325,000 

Revenue Rs 1,35,00,000 

Salute 19 guns (21 guns within State) 

Address Indore, Central India 
Recreation Tennis, Cricket and Slnhar 
STATE CABINET 
President 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir S M Bapna, Kt , 

C I E , B A , B Sc , LL B , Prime Minister 

MEMBERS 

Honfe M mister / 

Sardar R K Zanane, B A 

Revenue Minister 

Dewan-i-Khas Bahadur Rao Saheb K B Tilloo 
Finance Minister 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur S V Kanungo, M A 
Member for Army 

Major-General T M Carpendale 
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J AIPUR Captain Hi 5 ? Hicuineks 

SVRAWAD I RAjAHAI HINDUSTAN 
Raj Rajendra Shri Maharaja 
Dhiraja Sir SAWAI MAN SINGH JI 
Bahadur, gcil Maharija of Jaipur 
Rajputana 

Horn 21st August 19 n 

4 ccesston 7th September 1922 
Assumed full ruling powers on the 14th 
of Match, 193T 

rducation At the Mavo Colic gi 
Ajmer H H also underwent a (ouisi 
of training at the Roy al Military Acadt my 
Woolwich 

Married The sister of His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Umed Singh Ji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur on the 30th of ]anu »r\ 
ig_4 , and on the 24th ot April 19V 
he married the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Summer Singhji 
of Jodhpur By th< first mamag< hi 
has one daughter and om um and h< n 
and bv the se< ond marri ige two sons 
Recreations HisHighms is a famous 
polo player In 1933 His Highness took 
his Polo lcain to Pngland where it 
achieved exceptional sue cess setting up 
a record by winning all open tournaments 

Capital Jaipur Pojiulation 1 44 179 Jaipur is the lirgest nty in Rijputana 
It is remarkable for the regularity and width ot its pimeipil struts and the symmetry of 
its buildings and is known as the Pmk l itv of Kijputam Among th< manv places 
of interest may be mentioned Amber the ancient Capital of the Stitt the \strononut il 
Observatory the Ram Niwas and Zoological Gardens, 1 h< Allx rt Hall and Museum the 
Alligator Tank at the City Palace and the Gulta Ihe City is supplied with t let trie light 
and an up to date system of Water supply 

Administration of the State The administration of the Stite is eonductid by His 
Highness with the assistance of a Council of which he hnnsilt is the Pitsul nt B< sides 
His Highness, the C ouncil consists of the Prime Ministe r who is the Vice Pnsidcnt and five 
Ministers in charge of different departments of tht Staff Ihue 1 dso 1 legislative 
Cornmitte whose fun< tions arc to in ike such ret oinniendations 111 leg ird to u< w It gislition 
and the amendment or addition to the existing laws of the State as mav appe ir meessiry, 
and also to record an opinion on anv legislative m< isure whit h is icftrred to the Committee 
by the Jaipur (rovirnment Besides the legislative Commntee there is a consultative 
Committee ofSardais 

The State maintains its own current y and coinage postal system railw ly md army 
It has a first grade College teaching up to the M A Standard md a Se hool of Arts and l rafts 
It also maintains a special school for Jagirdars lhc State is ot gre it histmical and irt haeo 
logical interest 

Area of the State 1O 682 sq miles 

Population 26 31 775 
Revenue Rs 1 30 00 000 
Salute Permanent 17 Guns Local 19 guns 

PERSONNEL OF THE COUNCIL 



President His Highness theMahiraja 

Vue President Lieut Col Sir H Beauchamp St John ki 1 k c bf Praia Mini tei 
Minister in Charge, Army Department His Highness the Maharaj 1 Chiel Ceimmanejant 
Jaipur Army 

Minister m ( harge Political Department 1 icut Col Sir Be tut lump St John Knt , 
C B E 

Minister m C harge Education Department Kao Buhadm Ihikur Narendra Singh 
of Jobner 

Minister in Charge Finance Department Rai Bahadur Pandit Amar Nath Atal m a 

Minister t n Charge Judicial Department Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetla Prasad Bajpai, 

c 1 F 

Minister in Charge Home Department Ihukur Han Singh of Arhrol 

Minister in Charge, Revenue Department Khan Bahadur Mian Abelul A/i 7, cbe 
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J AISALMER His 

Highness Maharaja- 

dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Maharawalji Sri Sir Jawa- 

HIR SlNGHJI SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Y A d u k u l-Chandrabhal, 
Rukan-ud-Dowlah, 
Muzzafar-Jung, Bijemand, 
KC SI , of Jaisalmer 

Born 1 8th November, 1882 
Succeeded to the Gadi , 1914 

The Jaisalmer State is a 
sovereign State m Rajputana 
The Ruling House is the ack- 
nowledged head of the I unar 
Race and the Rulers of Jaisal- 
mer are the direct lineal des- 
cendants of Lord Shn Krishna 
One of the most venerable and 
prized heir-looms of the House 
of Jaisalmer is the “ Megha 
dambar’ — the Regal Umbrella made by Vishwakarma — which was 

used bv Lord Shn Krishna on State occasions The eight-metalled 

umbrella which surmounts the palace of Jaisalmer towering high above 
the venerable walls of the historic lull-fort is emblematic of the 
" Meghadambar " and is indicative of the proud position which the 
House of * Jaisalmer occupies in India as the head of the Lunar Race 
and its off-slioots The Rulers of Jaisalmer are, therefore, styled as 
" Chhatrala Yadavapati ” — the canopied Lords of the Yadavas There 
is hardly any Ruling House in India with the only exception of Udai 
pur that can claim to be founded earlier than Jaisalmer In the time 
of Maharawal Amar Singh (1661-1702) the Jaisalmer State was at the 
zenith of its power and glory and commanded an area of over 100 000 
square mile" Its territory extended North to the Sutlej, comprising the 
whole of the Bahawalpur State, westward to the Indus including 
Sukkur, Bhukkur, Rohn, &c , in Sind , to the East and South included 
many districts such as Pugal (now in Bikaner), Pokaran, Barmer, Girab 
and Phalodi (now in Jodhpur) It was because of this vast territory 
that the Rulers of J aisalmer were styled as ' Pashchimdhar Badshah 
u,“ the King of the Western lands ' The State still commands an area 
of about 16,062 square miles and is the third largest State in Rajputa- 
na and eighth largest State m India including Kalat During the reign 
of Maharawal Mulraj this State entered into Political Relationship, 
with the British Government by a Treaty of “ Perpetual Friendship 
Alliance and Unity of Interests” in 1818 The Jaisalmer State has 
never paid any tribute to any power 

Revenue Rs 4,00,000 Permanent Salute — 15 Guns 
Heir-Apparant — Maharaj Kumar Sri Girdhar Singhji Saheb Bahadur 
Second Son — Maharaj Kumar Sri Hukum Singhji Saheb Bahadur 
Dewan — Dr L R Sikund, M A (Cantab ), Ph D (Giessen), 
Bar-at-Law 
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J AMKHANDI Raja 
Shrimant Shankarrao 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Raja Saheb of Jam 
khandi 

Born 1906 

Invested w)th full powers 
in May 1926 

Educated *n the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately 

Mamed in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb Ramsaheb of Jamkhandi 
daughter of Madhaviao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda 

Heir Shrimant Parashu- 
ramrao Bhausaheb the 
Yuvraj now in his twelfth year 
Daughter Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now m her eleventh year 

irea of State 524 square miles Population 1 14,282 

Revenue Rs 1006715 Capital Town J unkhandi 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas Wath ir Pathakal 
and Dhavalpun The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive blanches 
of the administration have been separated He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inuiguration 
of a Representative \ssembly of the people Pkmentary \nd secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State the present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Iducation free for his subjects 
by endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb He is also the elected President of 
the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona The hereditary title of 
“ Raja " was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthdav of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor in June 1935 The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of Their Majestias Silver Jubilee Medal 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last eight years The State has pro 
vided for free Medical Aid 

Dtwan R K Bhagwat He is also the ex-officio President of the 
Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and C oll< ctor and Hi tuct 
Magistrate 

Nyayamintii Mr B B Mahabal BA I LB He is also the 
High Court Judge 

Private Secretary Mr M B Mahajan B A LL B 
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J \NJIRA His Highness 
Sidi Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb of Jan- 

JIRA 

Born March 7th, 1914 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922 Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933 

Educated At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930 Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State 
\ Mat ned On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 

Saheba of Jaora State in Central India 
Area 379 square miles 
Population 1,10,388 
Revenue Rs 11,00,000 
Salute 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS 

Dcivan Rao Bahadur H B Kotak, BA, LLB 
Sar Nyayadhish Mr Ramkrishna Babaji Dal\i 
Sadar 1 ah amildar Mr Sidi Jaitar Sidi Mahmud She- 

khani, B A , LL B 

Chnf Medical Officer Dr A F DaSilva Gomes, L R C P , 

1 RCS (Fdin ), Lb PS (Gls ), LM (Dublin) 

Chief Forest Officer Mr L P Mascarenhas 
Uuf Agncultucul Officer Mr H P Paranjpye, BA 
Chief Engineer Mr V A Dichf, L C E 
Private Secretary to Ii II the Nawab Saheb Mr G S Kar- 
bhari, M A 

Customs Inspector Mr Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khan jade 

Mamlatdar , Jafarabad Mr G A Dighe 
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J ASDAN DarbarShree Ala 
Khachar the present 
Ruler of Jasdan 
Born on 4th November 1905 
Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has pass 
ed the Diploma examination 
Succeeded to the Gadi in 
June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration 
on 1st December, 1924 

Jasdan is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtnyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha 
raja, Karan Shruta of 
Ayodhya 

The Kathishave since their advent to this l J i o\ nice effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to Katina 
wad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India 

Heir Yuvraj Shree Shivraj, born 9th October, 1930 
Area of the State 296 square miles including about 1 } 
square miles of non-jurisdictional territory 
Population 36,632 including non jurisdictional territory 
Revenue (gross) Rs six lacs nearly 
All education is free throughout the State 
Medical relief at the Hospital, etc , is also su implied free 
Importation of liquor is prohibited 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and arc j^rotected 
against usury by special rules for settlement ol money- 
lenders’ claims 

Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty 
villages with a non-official president 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish 
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J ATH Sub-Lt Raja 
Shrimant Vij ayasinhrao 
Ramrao alias Babasaheb 
Dafle, R I N Raja of Jath 
State 

Born on 21st July 1909 

Ascended the Gadi on 12th 
January 1929 

B amity Hislor\ Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States 
The Ruling family claims 
descent fiom Satvajirao Chavan, 
Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
Deshmukhi Watan was granted 
by All Adilshah, King of Bijapur 
in lb 70 The Jahagirs of Jath 
and Karajagi Paraganas were 
conferred ujx>n him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 
year 1680 

The R ija Sihcb was educated foi some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly < ailed back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amntrao alias Abasahcb 
Dafle He exercises full control over the administration of the State 
During the short period of his lule he has evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of lus subjects by intioducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court a Local Board, etc 

Married to Shrimant Lilavati Rajc, the eldest daughter of the 
Jate Raj^saheb of Akalkot m 1929 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Confeiencc on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer He takes keen interest 
in Scouting 

Recently he was appointed sub I leutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the lequisite course of Naval Training 

Capital JATH Population 91 099 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency 

Area 981 square miles 
Revenue 3,69,938 

Dewan Rao Bahadur V M Karnik B A 
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J HALWVAR It His 

Highness Dharmadi 

VAKAR MAHARAJ RANA 
Shri Rajlndra Singh Ji 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State 

BojH 15 th July, 1900 
Ascended the t,odi 1929 

Educated At the Mayo 
( ollcge, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural heonomy 
IJimcisity of Oxfoid 

Married I he daughter 
of lhakore Saheb of Kotda 
Sangam, Kathiawar, in 1920 
Has one son 

Ileit-Apparent Maharaj 
KumarShri Harisii C hand 
r \ Singh Ji Bahadur, born in Oxford on 27th September, 
1921 

His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
lenms Cricket, Badminton, ( roquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring , and has a taste for 1 iteratin' cspeeially 
peeti v, music, agnculture and fine aits He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
Society, I he Delhi Flying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wandcreix Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India life member of 
I ndian Research Institute , Calcutta, etc , etc lie was a Lieutenant 
in the I 1 F n/iqth Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached 
for some time to the ist/iqth Hyderabad Regiment ( Russel's ) at 
Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan He is now Honorary Lieutenant 
in ist/iyth Hyderabad Regiment (Russel's) 

Area 6f the State 813 square miles 

Population 107,890 

Revenue Rs 7,48,000 

Permanent Salute 13 guns 

Devuan 

Rai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Sahasdivakar Bhaya Shadi 
Lal Ji, b a , ll b 
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J ODHPUR Col 
His Highness Raj 
RajeshwarSaramad- 
i-Rajahai Hindusthan 
Maharaja Dhiraj Sir 
Umaid Singhji Sahib 
Bahadur, GCSI, 
GCIE,KCVO,ADC, 
rulei of Jodhpur State 
Born 1903 Ascended 
the Gadi 1918 

Educated At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 
Married Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 
in 1921 Has four sons and one daughter 

Heir- A p patent Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant 

Singhji Sahib, bom in 1923 
Area of the State 36,021 square miles 
Population 2,125,982 
Revenue Rs 1,56,00,000 
Permanent Salute 17, local 19 guns 

STATE COUNCIL 

President 

His Highness Ihe Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
Chief Minister and Finance Minister 
Lt -Col Sir Donald M Field, Ki , C I E 
Home Minister 

Ihakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas 
Revenue Minister 

Ihe Hon’bie Khan Bahadur Nawab Chowdhri 
Muhammad Din 
P W Minister 
Mr S G Edgar, I S E 
Judicial Minister 

Rai Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain, M A , 
Bar-at-Law 
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UBBAL Rana Sir 
Bhagat Chandra 
Bahadur, K C S I Raja 
of Jubbal 

Belongs to the Rathor clan 
of Rajputs 

Born 12th October 1888 
Assumed full powers 1010 
r ducaled at A l t c h i s o n 

Chief’s College, Lahore 

Mamed Ivumari Shri 

Leil iba daughter of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Tli ikore 
Sahib, G C I E of Gond il 
Heir apparent I i k i 
Digvijai Chandra Other sons 
K Narbir Chand, K 1 okendia 
Singh and K Birendra Singh 
Succeeded His Brother the 
late Rana Gyan Chandra in 
April 1910 Attended Ills late 

Majesty s Coronation Durbar # 

held at Delhi in 1011 I he heieditaiy lith of 1\ ij i is tonferred 
on him in 1018 W is created C S I in 1028 uni w is piomotid to 
KC SI in 1936 During the Gieat Wir he olfeied Ins poison il 
servu es and all the resources of the St ite besidi s 1 12 nu n Rs I 50 000 
to different War I unds md Rs 1 1 00 000 to W lr 1 o iris He uqumd 
md owns extensive estates in British Indn at Doiwali in Dihra Dun 
district Simla Delhi Jag lelhn and H irdu »r lb liism ul( 1 due ilion 
and Medical Relief free in the St itc liul has cri ited m 1 ndowimnt 
Trust to tinance the institutions thus making tin m independent of 
the State revenues People celebrated the Siher jubilee of his rult 
in 19J5 and offered a purse of Rs 50 000 to be spi nt at hi dise r< tion 
The Raja Sahib besides abolishing all tuxes in the St ite u nutted one 
year’s land revenue to the people and grinted Rs 2 00 000 foi < r< it- 
mg a fund to maintain temples and other ch int ible mnuitiis 1 he 
service in the State has been made pension ible by him 1 hi one 
unique feature of land revenue idministi it ion in tin St iti is tint the 
lands on which widows and minors depend u< frn from 1 ind ri nt 
In all during his 26 years rub the Raj i his spirit Rs 10 00 000 on 
education medical ri lief, roads buildings and othi i objuts of t h irity 
and public utility The entire man ig< mint of tin St it< is under 
the personal control of the Raja Sahib I lu Stall fousts irt out of 
the most viluable conifer forests in India and aie worked dipirt- 
mentally The State was visited by thru Vitrrojs in tin p ist I ord 
I ansdowne. The Earl of Minto and I ord Irwin who wi nt to J ubb il twii < 
during the period of his Viceroyalty The Riji liprismts the Simla 
Hill States in the Chambtr of Princes Hu ruling family is tonnei te cl 
by relations to Orchha Jhalawar, Gondal Bilaspur Nusinghguh 
and Keonthal States The Raja accompanied by t lie Ram Sahiba 
made an extensive tour round the world in 1912 11 

Area of the State 288 square miles Population 27 12$ 

Revenue Rs 8 50 000 Tributary States to Jubbal Ranwm and 
Dhadi Residence Jub bal Punjab and Hainault Simla F 
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J UNAGADH His Highness 
Sir M a h a b a r k 11 a n j 1 I 
Rasulkhanji III, G C I L , 1 

K C S I , Nawab Saheb of j 

Junagadh 

Family Babi (Yusufzai | 

Pathan) 

Born 2nd August 1900 , 

Educated Preparatory j 

school in England and at the | 

Mayo College, Ajmer | 

Heir-Apparent Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922 

Area of the State 3,337 sq nulcs Population 545,152 
Principal Port Veraval Revenue Rs 90,00,000 

Salute 15 guns personal and local 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 

khanji Infantry 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Dewan , Junagadh State and President of the Council 
J Monteath, Esq , I C S 

Second Member of the Council 
SAHEB7ADA SAKDAR MAHOMFD KHAN, J P 

Law Member 

Mr S T Mankad, B A , LL B 
Revenue Membei 
Mr J X Sequeira 
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K APURTHALA Colonij 

I 1 1 S HlGHNi SS I AR/AND- 
I I >11 RAND RaSIKH-UI - 
illKAD 1)AUIAI I-IngIISIHA 
R A J A I R A It AN MaHARAJ A 

Sir ]agatiii SinghHahaihjr 
Mahar ijaof Kaput tli da (j C 
^ I (kjii) G C I I (iyi8) 
v te 1 ted G H 1 (1927) on the 

nt c Hsion of his Golden J ubilcc 
llonorarv Colonel of ^ iitli 
Sikhs (f^tli Haiti iys Sikhs) 

One of tlic principal Sikh 
Ruling Pi nice s in India I11 
lecogmtion of the prominent 
issistancc rcndtied by the 
St etc during the Gieat \\ ai 
His Highness s salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute ol fq, 000 a 
year w^as remittecl m perpetuity 1 >\ the Ihitish Govcrnmc nt , 
teceived the Grand Cro>s of the legion d Mount ur from the 
hrench Government in 192.4 possesses also (irand ( ross of the 
Ouler of the Star of Koumama C»rand ( onion of the Order of the 
Nile Grand Cordon of the Older of Moroeeo Grand Cordon ol 
the Order of l unis (irand ( ross of the Order of C hill, (irand 
Cross of th< Older of the Sun of Peru C.rand C ross of the Order 
of Cuba, Grind Cross of the Order of Irin thnce represented 
Indian Princes and In ha on the league of Nations in 192b 1927 
md 1929, celcbritcl the Golden Jubilee of I11 s reign in 1927 
Received Giand C loss of the Order of St Maurice and I a/arre 
from the Italian Government 193 j 

Born 24th November 1872 , son of His Highness the late 
R ija-i-Rajg m Kharak Singh of Kapuithala 

Ih ir- 4 f> parent Siri Iikka Raja Parmjii Singh 
Chit f Minister Lt -Colonli G 1 Imshrk, I A 
I leasehold Mi mstei <$>* Commandant Kapurthala 'state horce* 
Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh Cl h , I A 
Irea of the State 652 Square Miles 
Population 31b, 7 57 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 sq miles with a population of 
over 450 000 Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the 
Superintendent 

Revenue Rs 40 00,000 

Address Kapurthala State, Punjab, India 
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K EONJHAR Raja Shri 
Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhunj Deo, Ruling Chief 
of Keonjhar State, (Eastern 
States Agency) 

Born On the 26th De- 
cember 1905 

A wended the Gadi On the 
12th August 1926 

Educated At the Rajku 
mar College, Raipur, C P 
Married In June 1929, 
Ram Saheba Snmati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja A Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency 

Heir T 1 k a y a r Shri 

Nkusingha Narayan Bhunj Deo 

Uncle Roiharai Basudeb Bhunj Deo 
Brother Choi arai Jaikshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo BA 

4 rea of the State 3,217 squaie miles Population 4,60,609 
Gross Revenue Rs 15,05,113 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

Diwan Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M A 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Forest Officer Mr E S Higher 
State Judge Rai S\hlb Sashibhusan Sarkar 
Stale Engineer Rai S\iilb Jadab Chandra Talpatra 
Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent 
Dr D C Sealy 

Sadar Sub-Dnnsion Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

B A , B L , S D 0 

Champua Sub-Division Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

BA, BL, SDO 

Anandpur Sub-Division Babu Kanhaicharan Das, SDO 
Superintendent of Police Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee 
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K HAIRAGARH Raja 
Birfndra Bahadur 
Singh j Raja Sahih 
of Khairagarh State 

Born 9th November 
1914 

Succeeded to the Gadi On 
the 22nd October 1918 on 
the demise of his father Raja 
Lai Bahadur Singh 

Was invested with Ruling 
Powers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the 10th December 
1935 by the Agent to the 
Governor General, Pastern 
States, Ranchi 

Educated At the Raj- 
kumar College Raipur and 
the Mayo College, Ajmer 

Married On the 28th May 19 14 the d uightci ot tlu 1 ite 
Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh Ju Deo C I F of the Pcrtabgarh 
Estate (Oudli) 

Recreations Shooting Tennis Cricket 
Area of State 931 square miles 
Population 157,400 
Revenue Rs 6 70 000 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan Mr M G Ghooi, BA I L B 
Private Secretary Rana Sahi b Kiiakao Junc Bahadur 
Naib Dewan Mr Pyarf Lai Nagi r M A , I I B 
Chief Medical Officer and ex-officio Superintendent , Jail 
Dr Pratap Chandra, M R C S , L R C P , D V M 
Superintendent of Police Mr Ghui am Ahmi d Khan 
Judicial Secretary Mr B B Biswas BA, B L 
Forest Officer Mr S C Bosr 
State Engineer Mr Balbhadra Lai 
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K HAIRPUR His [ 
Highness Mir Faiz | 
Maiiomfd Khan Talpur 
of Khairpur State 

Porn 4th Jan 1913 

Educated At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer J 

Succeeded December It 
1935 on the demise of his | 
late lamented father His 
Highness Mir All Nawaz 
Khan Talpur 

The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Smd In that year Mir Fatehah Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Smd and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government 

Khairpur is a first class State It is the only State m 
Sind The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State 

Area 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert 

Population 227,168 
Current annual income Rs 22 lakhs 
Minister Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ah, M B E 
Address Khairpur Mir’s, Smd 
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K hirasra 

S H R I 
Balsinhji, 
Khirasra State in 


Thakort 
Sursinhji 
Chief of 
W estern 



Kathiawar under Western India 
States Agency 

Family Jadeja Rajput 

Born 2Gth September 
1 8 GO 

Succeeded to the Gadi 24th 
1 ebruary 1920 

irea of the State 47 £ Squ ire 

Miles 

Population 4 058 

Revenue Rs 75 000 

Jurisdiction 

Criminal Three years 
rigorous imprisonment md 
fine up to Rs ,5 000 

Civil Suits up to the value of Rs 10 000 

The Thakore Saheb stayed in Fngland for thret years and a h ilf 
where he had Ins final education He received his unlit ary training 111 
the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun He his travellid in Swit/er 
land brance and other countries Hi had the prmhgi of attending 
His late Majesty the King Fmpcror s Coronation at Westminster 
Abbey in June 191 1 

The Thakore Saheb has 5 Sons of whom the heir-apparent Yuvaraj 
Shn Prabalsinhji was born on 7th September 1918 and lias been 
receiving education in the Rajkumar ( ollcge R ajkot with his two 
younger brothers K S Harischandrasinhji and 1\ S Kan iksinhji 

The ruling families with which ihe Ihakore Sahib is closely 
connected are Bansda, Bhavnagar Kishangarh and Alwar, his 
sisters are married there 


OFFICIALS 

Karbhan Mr IJarshadrai, J Nanavati BA, I I B 
Nyayadhi sh 

Revenue Officer Mr J ethuuha Dajirhai 

Chief Medical Officer I)r Ravishankfr I Bhatt IIP & S 

Address Khirasra (Via Rajkot) 
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K ISHANGARH His 
Highness U m d a e 
Rajhae Buland 
Makan, Maharajah Dhiraj 
Maharaja Yagyanarayan 
Singhji Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kishangarh 

Born 26th January 
1896 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 24th November, 1926 

His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer 

His Highness was married 
first to the sister of the 
Raja Bahadur of Maksudan- 
garh m Cential Indi 1 in 1915, and then to the daughter 
of the Raja B ihadur of Maksudangarh in March, 1933 

Area of the State 858 square miles 
Population 85,744 
Revemn Rs 7,50 000 
Salute 15 Guns 

Chief Member of Council Rao Sahib Kesari Singh, B A , 

LLB 

Revenue Member Rai Sahib Purohit Shridharji 

Home Member Thakur Dalipsinghji 

Development Member Pandit Harihar Swarup, B A 

Chief Judge Rao Sahib Thakur Ranjitsinghji 

Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja Raj win 
Suraj Singhji 



Medical Officer Dr Amritlai B^vfna, M B , B S 
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K OT\H His Highness 
Maharatadhiraj 
Maharaj Mahi 
Mahendra Maharao Raja 
Sri Lt -Col Sir Umed Sinciui 
Sahib Bahadur G C S 1 
G C I E G B E Maharao of 
Kotah 

Born 1873 A D 
4 scended the Gadi 1889 \ I) 

Educated Mayo College 
Ajmer 

Married Eldest daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
hateh Singhji Sahib oi Udaipur 
in 1892 who died 111 189} 

Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutcli in 
1897 who died in July 1 1)3 3 
Sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isaida (Jaipur State) in 1908 

Heir-Apparent Maharaj kunur Blum Singhji Silnb bom !>v 
the last marriage on 14th September 1009 pissid tin Cost Diplomi 
Examination at the Mayo College \jmcr and married tin dmghUr of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji Sahib of Bik tm r Blessed with 
a son named Bnjrij Singhji Sahib on 21st july 10^4 

4 rea of the State 5 084 sq miles Population (> 85 80 j 
Revenue 51 70 lakhs Salute 19 Gun 

Family History The Royal fimil\ belongs to tlx Hire stel 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is m otishoot of tin Bunch family 1 he 
Kotah State eame into existent e about in*. 6 ) during tin r< ign of Madho- 
Singhji second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi Ihuin*, the men of the 
present Ruler the State ha-> made < onsider ible progiess M< ins of 
communication have been vastly improved ilmost all dt pertinents 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is admimstcicd aceoiding 
to the spirit of the law in force in British ltidi 1 

There are 129 schools 30 elisptns lrics md (ooptiitive 

Societies in the State 

Ihe chief event of the present Milnrio Sahib Bihidui s reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the teintoiy Inn lined undtr 
political exigencies of the time to form tin Jhalivvir St 1 te I In 
Nagda Muttra Section of the B B & C I and 1 portion of tin Bma- 
Baran Railway runs through the State a length of 28 milts over the 
latter being owned by the State 

Capital Kotah on the B B & C 1 Railway Othciti nling centres 
— ■ Baran and Ramganj Mandi 

Administration Is earned on with tin assist iikc of two 
ministers Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji C 1 J a fust el iss J igirdar 
of the State and Rai Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chandji a retired PCS 
of the Punjab 
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K U R W A I Nawab 
Mohammad Sarwar 
All Khan Bahadur 
herozjung, the present 
Ruler of Kurwai State 

Bom on 1st December 
1901 

Succeeded to the Gadi 
in 1906 when he was a 
minor 

Educated at Daly College, 
Indore, and Mayo College, 
Ajmer Afterwards he was 
sent as a selected candidate to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst for Military training from where he returned with 
the King’s commission 

Jhe Nawab Saheb was invested with full ruling powers 
on 9th April 1923 

Married the eldest daughter of His Highness the 
Ruler of Bhopal 

Heir- Apparent — Nawab Shahryar Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur Born on 29th March 1934 

Area of the State — 144 square miles 
Revenue — Rs 2,50,000 

Dewan of the State 

Khan Bahadur Ahmartabat Sahibzada Haji Ahmed Din Khan 
Minister m Waiting 
Walaqadr Munshi Fazal Rasul Khan 
Chief Secretary & Sessions Judge 
Pirzada Amir Hasan, m a , ll b 
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K UTCH His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khrngarji Savai 
Bahadur, GCSI, 

G C I E , Maharao of 
Kutch 

Bom in 1866 Succeeded 
to the Gadi m 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885 
Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 

Geneva, in 1921 Attend- 
ed the Round Table ' 

Conference, 1931 

Education Privately educated 
Heir-Apparent Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji 
Area 8,249 5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles 
Revenue About Rs 32,00,000 
Population 514,307 

Salute Permanent 17 guns , Local 19 guns 
Dewan Suryashankar D Mehta, B A , Bar -at- 
Law 

OFFICERS 

Naib Dewan Jaduram P Bhatt, B A , LL B 
Revenue Commissioner H H Divan, B A 

Police Commissioner Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan 

Chief Judge, Vanshta Court Rao Bahadur Chho- 
talal N Desai, B A LL B 


35 
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L IMBDI Maharana Shri 

Sir Daulatsinhji, 
KCS I KCIE Tha- 
kore Saheb of Limbdi is a 
direct descendant of Maharana 
Khetaji of Limbdi, A D i486 
(1542) and belongs to the Jhala 
Clan of Rajputs founded by Har~ 
pal Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy 

Born nth July 1868 

Accession to Gadi 14th 
April 1908 

Educated Privately 

Clubs A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay 

A member of the Chamber of Princes 1*1 his own right 
Salute 9 guns 

Heir Yuvaraj Shri Djgvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
[(urn'll 1 Shri Nandkunvaiba daughter of the late HH Maharaja 
Kcshausinhji of Idar 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States 

Area of the State 343 96 sq miles, besides 207 miles of Bar 
walla terntory 

Population 40,088 Revenue Rs 9,00,000 

STATE OFFICERS 

Diwan 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji M A , LL B (Cantab ), Bar -at-Law, 
F R G S 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education 
Miss (Dr ) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H M , F R G S etc 
Chief Medical Officer 
Dr Keshavlal T Dave, L M & S , etc 
Finance Secretary 
Mr Tulshidas J Lavingia B A 
Political Secretary 

Mr Dolarrai M Buch, B A , LL B 
Revenue Secretary Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, M G B V C 
Educational Inspector Mr A D Pandya, B A 
Private Secretary Mr Chotalal Harijiwan 
Asst Private Secretary Mr M Krishnamurti 
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L UNAWADA Lieut His 
Highness Maharana 
Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 

Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada 
His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solan ki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Jaysmh Dev of 
Anhilwad Pa tan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar 

Born 1910 Ascended the 
Gadi 1930 

Educated At Mayo College, 

Ajmer 

Married In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K C S I , K C I L , of Wankaner State 

Heir-apparent Maharajkumar Shri Blnipcndrasinhji, boin 
on 14th October 1934 

Area of State 388 square miles 

Population 95,162 Revenue Rs 5,50,000 

Dynastic Salute 9 guns 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan J N Varma, Esqr , B A , LL B , M Sc Econ (I on don), 
Barristtr-at-Law 
Naib Dewan K S Pravinsinhji 

Officer Commanding L S R K S Virvikramsinhji 
Sar Nyayadhish Vadilal A Mehta, B A , LL B 
Private Secretary Mohanlal T Jaini 
Huzur Personal Assistant N K Kanabar 
Nyayadhish Mathurbhai K Bhait 

Police and Excise Superintendent Hathisiniiji M Solanki 
Chief Medical Officer Nenshi D Shah, M B , B S 
Revenue Officer Ambalal R Dave, BA 

Custom Officer 6- Educational Inspector Amritlal P Shah, 
B A (Hons ) 

State Engineer Chatursinhji J Solanki 
Forest Officer Sidubhai Kalubhai 

Head Master , 5 K High School Ramniklal G Modi, M A 
Risaldar Major Shaikh Abdul Gani 

Subedar Major Sher Bahadur D Thapa 
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M ALPUR Raolji Shri 

Gambhirsinhji the pre- 
sent Ruler of Malpur 
Born 27 th October 1914 

Educated at the Scott College, 
Sadra and the Mayo College 
Ajmer Succeeded to the Gadi 
in 1923, was invested with full 
powers pertaining to the State 
on the 1 6th February 1935 

Married m June 1934 the eldest 
daughter of the Rajaji Saheb 
of Khandela, an old illustrious 
Shekhavat dynasty in the 
Jaipur State 

Though young in age he posses- 
ses remarkable intelligence and 
great insight into State affairs 
He enjoys the sincere affection 
and esteem of his subjects In consequence of damage caused by frost 
to winter crops in the State, remissions were granted for the relief of 
all cultivators The occupancy rights to the agriculturists in the State 
are granted by him as announced on the occasion of his investiture 
with full powers His relation with his subjects is very cordial There 
is a great future before the present Ruler who has proved his devotion 
and loyalty to the Crown and maintains with dignity the great tradition 
of the illustrious House of Rathod Rajputs During the mutiny of 
1857 AD the State rendered great help in suppressing disorder 
and preserving peace in the adjoining country During the great 
war too it rendered all possible help to the British Government 

The State has made rapid progress in all directions including 
education and medical relief The State of Malpur is well known in Nani 
Marwar It is situated to the South-East of the old Mahi Kantha Agency 
Its Political relation is with the Government of India through the 
Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western 
India, Rajkot and conducted through the Political Agent Sabar Kantha 
Agency The State ranks first in order of precedence amongst the States 
and Talukas of the old Mahi Kantha Agency enjoying jurisdiction 

The Rulers of Malpur are Rathod Rajputs and belong to the Solar 
Race of which Shn Rama, the hero of the great epic Ramayana was 
the most illustrious representative They are descendants of Jaychand 
the last Rathod Ruler of Kanauj (1 193 A D ) The Silver Jubilee of his 
late Majesty King George V was celebrated m the State with great eclat 
and a varied programme was enthusiastically observed 

The nearest Railway Station to the State is Talod on the Ahmedabad 
Prantij Railway at a distance of 35 miles from Malpur, via Dhansura 
and 46 miles via Modasa from where there are regular motor services 
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M ANAVADAR Khan 

Saheb Gulam Moinud 
din Khan, Ruler of 
Manavadar State and Bantva 
is a descendant of the illustrious 
Babi (Usman Zai Pathan) family 
who since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat 

Born On the 22nd December 
19 1 1 Invested with full ruling 
powers on the 21st November 
1931 Educated At the Raj 
kumar College Rajkot 

Mamed In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiqa 
Begum daughter of the Heir- 
apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mangrol 

The Khan Saheb is an all-round 
sportsman and distinguishes 
himself specially in Hockey and 
Cricket He represented Indi i m the Western Asiatic Games held in 
New Delhi in 1934 and was selected captain of the Wcstcrrulndian States 
Cricket Association s Team for the Inter Provincial Trials of 1935 

Fatima Siddiqa Begum Saheba Revered mother of the Khan 
Saheb is the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minority of the Khan Saheb during the period 1918 to 1931 , she 
was awarded the “ Kaiser-i-Hind ' Gold Medal by the Government for 
her administrative genius amply evinced during the Regency 

1 1 Nawabzada Abdul Hamid Khan of the io/6th Rajputan 1 Rifles 
is the only brother of I he Khan Saheb 

Heir-apparent Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam Khan born on the 
15th March 1935 

The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
is provided with a school where free primary education is given An 
up-to-date Hospital cares for the poor classes 

I he State enjovs full criminal and civil powers 

Area of the State 107 square miles Population 32,000 

Revenue 7 50 Lakhs 

STATE OFFICERS 

Dewan K S Mohammad Badruddin B A 
Revenue Commissioner Sirdar Malik Fakhruddin 
Sar-Nyayadhish M Jamiluddin Ghausi, M A , LL B 
Private Secretary M N Masood, M A 
Chief Medical Officer T A Shah, L M & S 
Nyayadhish B N Mehta, B A , LL B 
Police Superintendent Khan Bahadur N Babi 

c , „ „ ~ / AW Asim, M A , M O L , M F 

Staff Officers j g M Hussain 

Public Prosecutor M J Awashia, Bar-at-I aw 
Assistant Private Secretary M Hasham Ali 
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M A N D I Captain His 
Highness Raja Sir 
Joginder Sen Bahadur, 
KCSI, the present Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi ) for over a 
thousand years 

Hon Captain 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment 

Born 20th August 1904 
Ascended the Gadi 1913 

Invested with full ruling 
powers 1925 

Educated Queen Mary’s 
College and Aitchison College, 
Lahore 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24 

Mamed Twice , First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Pnthiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930 

Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria Greece, Turkey, Bilkans, etc in 1927 

Recreations Shooting, Tennis and Cricket 

Heir-Apparent Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 
December 1923 

2nd Son Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh born 5th August 1931 

Only daughter Shnmati Rajkuman Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928 

Salute 1 1 guns 

Area of the State 1,200 square miles 

Population 207,465 Average annual Revenue, Rs 12,48,483 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS 

Sirdar D K Sen, m a , bcl (Oxon ), llb (Dublm), Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Minister 

Pandit Kanwar Narain, Bar-at-Law, Revenue Minister 
Kanwar Shiv Pal, B Sc , Home Minister 
Address Mandi State, Punjab, India 
Telegraph Address “ Paharpadsha ” Mandi 
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M AYURBHANJ Mah\- 
raja Sir Pratap Chan- 
dra Bhanj Deo, K C 
I E Maharaja of Mayurbhanj 
Born February 1901 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd Apnl 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother I leutenant 
Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanj 
Deo 

The Maharaja was admitted 
as a member of the C hamber of 
Princes by Ins own right in 
March 1931 

Educated At the Mayo 
College Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College Allahabad 
Mamed On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj-Kumar Sirdar 
Singhji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 
Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana 

Heir-Apparent Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo 

Area of State 4,243 square miles 

Population 889,603 

Revenue Rs 30,00,000 

Salute Permanent salute of 9 guns 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering fortytwo, twentysix of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
copper plate grants and archaeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to the vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
Bhanja Kings, for hundreds of years Its geographical and strategic 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the 
East India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the British 
cause During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
independence, which has been secured under a full powered High 
Court, being a special feature of its administration The State is rich 
m mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur The 
present administration is making every effort to promote the industrial 
interests of the State 
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M IRAJ (Jr ) Mrherban 
Shrimant Sir Madhav- 
rao Hariharrao alias 
Babasaheb Patwardhan K C 
I E the present ruler of Miraj 
J unior State is the 2nd son of late 
Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior He 
was selected by the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of 
the Miraj J unior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899 by 
Lady Parwatibaisaheb the mother 
of the late Chief Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899 
Born In 1889 
Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Assumption of Powers Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909 

Caste : Chitpawan Brahman 

Marriage Married Shnmati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of the 
late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly 
Has three sons and three daughters 

Heir-Apparent Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December Married 

Other sons 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in 1911, on 23rd May 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on 9th May 

Recreation Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar 
Area 196^ square miles 
Population 40 686 
Revenue Rs 3,68,515 

Tribute The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs 6,412-8-0 
to the British Government 

Capital Town Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli) 

Official Rao Bahadur V V Yargop, B A , LL B , Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister 

Other particulars The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal m 1911 and he was made a KCI E on the 
23rd June 1936 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed m direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the 1st April 1933 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State 

This State is a full-powered State It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature 
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M ORVI His Highness 
Maharaja Shrel 
Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 
KCSI, Maharaja of Morvi 
Born 1876 

Ascended the Gadi 1922 
Educated Privately in 
India and England 
Heir Yuvaraj Shrel 
Mahendrasinhji 

Second Son Maharaj 
Kumar Shree Kalikakumar 
Area of State 822 square 
miles Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also w ltli an 
area of about 50 square miles 
Population 113,024 in 
1931 (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent ) 



Average Revenue Rs 40,00,000 Salute 11 guns 

Chief Port m the State Navlakhi Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports 


Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles 

Morvi Tramway, 63 miles 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent of 
the State villages , letter-boxes m a further 20 per cent of them 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city 

Industries m the State Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd , Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works 

Free primary and secondary education 


STATE COUNCIL 

President and Dewan M D Solanki, B A t LL B 
1st Member M P Baxi, B A , LL B 
2nd Member B M Buch, High Court Pleader 
Additional Member / K V Maniar, B A , LL B 
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M ysore colonel His 
Highness Maharaja 
Sir Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur, 
G C S I , G B E , Maharaja 
of Mysore 

Born 4th June 1884 
Succeeded 1st February 
1895 

Educated Privately 
Invested with full ruling 
powers 1902 Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign 
8th August 1927 

Area of the State 29,474 82 square miles 
Population 6,557,302 

Address The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore , and Fern 
Hill (Ndgins) 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Dewan of Mysore 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M Ismail, K C I E , O B E 
Members 

Rajamantrapravina S P Rajagopalachari, B A , B L 
Rajamantrapravina N Madhava Rau, B A , B L 

Private Secretary to His Highness 
Sir Charles Todhunter, K C S I , J P 
Huzur Secretary to His Highness 
Rajasabhabhushana T Thumboo Chetty, B A , O B E 
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N A WAN AGAR H 1 s 

Highness Maharaja 
Shri Lt -Col Sir 
Digvijaysinhji R a n j i t- 
sinhji Jadeja, KCSI, 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

Born 1895 The 
adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsmhji Vibhaji Jadeja 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933 
Received The Insignia of 
KCSI m 1935 
Educated Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot , Malvern 
College and University College, London 

Married 7th March 1935 the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Sirohi 

Commissioned in 1919, Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers , rose to the rank of Captain 

Specialised courses Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course , Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course 

Recreation Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting 
Address Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar 
Area of State 3,791 sq miles 

Population 409,192 Revenue Rs 90 lakhs yearly 
Salute 15 guns Chief Port Bedi Bunder 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji 
Military Secretary and Home Member Lt -Col R K 
Himatsinhji 

Revenue Secretary Gokalbhai B Desai, Esq 
Personal Assistant Captain Jeoffrey Clarke 
Manager , J D Railway Rai Saheb Girdharlal 
D Mehta 

Port Commissioner Commander W G A Bourne, R N 
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N AYAGARH Raja Kri- 

shna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, the present 
Ruler of Nayagarh State, E S 
Agency 

Born 1911 Succeeded 
December 1918 Invested with 
Ruling powers on the 20th July 

Married January 1930 A 
son and heir was born on the 
4U1 September 1933 

Ihe founder of the State was 
a heroic noble named Surjva- 
nioni Singh from Rewa He 
established a fort at a place 
called Gunamati in Nayagarh 
on his way back from a pilgri- 
mage from Pun and was after- 
wards elected by the people as 
their Chief Raja Bagha Singh 
the 9th in descent shifted the capital to Nayagarh which has since 
then remained the capital of the State The present ruler of the State 
is 26th in descent from the founder 

The Raja Salieb has introduced many reforms in the administration 
of the State borced labour which was prevalent in the State from 
time nnmemoiial was totally abolished and tenants were given fuller 
and bctttr rights of disjiosition in their landed properties The Ruler 
has made a European tour visiting several countries to study modern 
methods of administration Since his return from abroad he has 
applied himself heart and soul to placing the State on the high road 
to progress on modern lines 

Primary education is free and compulsory The State spends 
about 10 per cent of its total income on education and illiteracy 
among the pojmlace is fast disappearing There are well equipped 
dispensaries and a peripatetic doctor goes round to give additional 
medical relief m interior villages Keen interest is taken in leprosy 
relief work 

The administration is carried on on constitutional lines with the help 
of an efficient Judicial and Executive Staff the ruler being the chief 
appellate authority in Civil, Criminal and Revenue matters The 
Ruler is immensely popular among his subjects and he has won their 
affectionate love and regard by sincere and earnest devotion to his 
duty and interest in the welfare of his people He is always accessible 
to all 

Area 552 square miles Population 1,42,406 Average Annual 
Revenue Rs 4,25,000 
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O RCHHA His Highness 
Saramad-i- Rajahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, K C S I , of 
Orchha 

Born 14th April 1899 

Ascended the Gadi On 
the 4th March 1930 

Educated In the Daly 
College, Indore , Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot , and Mayo 
College, Ajmer , also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces 

Married A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4H1 March 1919, who 
is dead , subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal 

Heir-Apparent Raja Bahadur Shri Devfndra Singh 
J u Dev 

Area of State 2,080 squaie rmlc^ Population 314,661 
Revenue About Rs 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs) 

Salute 15 guns 

STATE CABINET 

President 
His Highness 
Vice-President 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt Siiyam Bliiaki Misra, 
MA {Chief Adviser) 

Members 

1 Major Sajjan Singh, ( Chief Secretary) 

2 Capt Chandra Sen, (Finance Secretary) 

3 Mr M N Zutshi, B A , (Home Secretary) 

4 Mr R S Shukla, M A , LL B , (Political & Judicial 
Secretary) 
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P ARTABGARH STATE 

His Highness Maha- 
rawat Ram Singhji 
Bahadur of Partabgarh 

Born In 1908 
Succeeded to the Gadi In 1929 
Hereditary Salute 15 guns 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Me war 

The town of Partabgarh was 
founded m 1698 by Partabsingh 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
1 tribute of Salim Shall! Rs 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804 , but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818 The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, m 1904, converted 
to Rs 36,350 British Currency Ihe State enjoys plenary jurisdiction 
Ihe highest administrative and executive office is termed “ Mahakma- 
Khas " where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court Revenue about 
5} lakhs 



PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan Rao Sahib Chunilal M Shroff, B A 

Kamdar Khasgi Shah Mannalal 

Naih Dewan Shah Manaklal, B A , LL B 

Private Secretary to His Highness Mr Pheerozeshaw Fardoonji 
Revenue Officer Maharaj Balwant Singh 

Civil and Criminal Judge Babu Mohanlal Agrawal, B A , LL B 
Superintendent, Customs and Excise Bapu Bakhtawar Singh 
Medical Officer Dr Jiwanlal P Parekh, L M & S 
Educational Officer Mr W G Kale, B A 
Superintendent of Police Purohit Jagdish Lal 
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P ATDI STATE Darbar 
Shree Raghuvirsinhji 
Saheb 

Born on 8th January 1926 
Area 165 quare miles 
Population 1 6 573 

Re venue 3 50 000 (average) 

The present chief was re- 
cognised as the Chief of Patdi 
after the demise of the late 
Chief Darbar Shree Dolatsinhji 
Saheb on 25th October 1928 
The present Chief being a minor 
the State is under the Regency 
Administration with Rani 
Saheba, Bai Shree Shangarbai, 
senior widow of the late Chief Dolatsinhji Saheb as the Regent 
The Chief belongs to the Desai clan of Kadva Patidar Community 
He is the only Ruling Chief in that Community 

This State comprises of twenty four villages including sixteen 
villages situate in the Ahmedabad District of the Bombay Presidency 
which are held by the Chief of Patch on the Political Inam 'tenure 
The remaining eight villages are situated in the Western India States 
Agency 

The Chief exercises the following Jurisdiction — 

Criminal Jurisdiction — 3 years Rigorous Imprisonment and 
fine up to Rs 5,000 

Civil Jurisdiction — Suits up to Rs 10,000 

Patdi, the Capital town of the State, has one Anglo-Vernacular 
School, two Vernacular Schools (one Gujarati and other Urdu), two 
Girls' Schools (one Gujarati and the other Uidu) 

Most of the Kharaghoda Salt Works, which were formerly known 
as the Patdi Mith-Agar (Salt-works) belong to the Chief of Patdi but 
they are at present held by the Government of India on lease from the 
Chief 

Principal Officer of the State — 

Khan Bahadur Reuben Benjamin 
Adviser to the Regent Ram Saheba 
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P ATIALA Lieutenant General 

His Highness Farzand i Khas 
Doulat i Inglishia, Mansur ul 
Zaman Amir ul Umra Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Shri Maha 
raja-i Raj gan Bhupindfr Singh 

Mohinder Bahadur Yadu Vansha 
vatans Bhatti Kul Bhtjshan, G C S I , 
G C I E , GCVO, GBE, LLD 
ADC the present Ruler of Patiala 
which is the largest of the Phulkian 
States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born m 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern 
ment in 1909, on attaining majority 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys 
at present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar in perpetuity The 
principal crops are gram, barely wheat 
sugarcane, raptseed cotton and tobacco 
The State possesses vduable forests and 
is rich in antiquities One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar — have been constructed by the 
State at its] own cost His Highness 

maintains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, 
one Battery of Horse Artillery 

The State maintains a first grade College which imparts University education 
besides numerous high schools Primary education is free throughout the State 

Area 5,932 square miles 
Population 1,025 520 

Gross Income Rupees One crore and fiftv Lakhs 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government in 1809, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878 79, Tirah and N W b Campaign of 1897 On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Hajcsty the late King Lmpcror and offered his personal service Again 
in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the Frontier on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Impe tial Service 
Contingent saw active service towards Kohat and Quetta I ronts For his services on the 
N W F His Highness was mentioned in despatches 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in Tune 1918, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 
Belgium brance, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments — 


(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de ( e ) Grand Cordon of the Order of St 

Leopold, Gregory the great (Papal) 

( b ) Grind Cross of the Legion of (/) Grand Cordon of the Order of 

Honour, France, the Nile 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the (g) Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Crown of Italy Crown of Roumama, and 

( d ) Grand Cross of the Order of St (A) Grand Cross of the Ord$r of St 

Lazarc Saviour of Greece (1926) 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925, led the 
Princes delegation to the Round Table Conference, and was invited to participate id the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations of H M the late King Emperor Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Rrmccs (Narendra Mandal) in 1926, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 35 His Highness haft been 
re elected for the 9th time Chancellor for 1937 
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P ATNA Maharaja 

Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, the present 
Rulerof Patna State, E S Agcnc> 

Born 1912 

Ascended the gadi 1933 
Educated At the Mayo 

College Ajmer, where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma I< xa- 
mmation topping the list of 
successful candidates and at St 
Columbia s College Hazanbag 
where he passed Intermediate 
Arts Examination of the Patna 
University, topping the list of 
successful candidates of that 
institution 

Mamed In 1932 the daugh- 
ter of His Highness the 
Maharajadhiraj of Patiala 
History Maharaja Ramai 
Deo, a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan the last Hindu Em- 
peror of India founded the State of Patna about 1159 Al> lhe 
Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning The Patna State is identical with the ancient 
“ Dakshina Koshala which was the kingdom of Kuslia, the second 
son of Rama Its various architectural rums bear testimony to the 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished heie in the olden times 
The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and ever 
since it has remained extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform 
devotion to the British Government Patna is a well governed and 
progressive State and all its valuable resources are spent on works of 
public utility It possesses very good educational and industrial insti- 
tutions Primary education is compulsory for all its subjects It has 
a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many out-lying Dispen- 
saries and a Child Welfare Centre Ihere are telephone and telegraph 
connections in the important towns of the State It has beautiful 
valleys having enchanting sceneries and an abundance of Shikar of all 
kinds of birds and beasts particularly tigers 

Heir Yu varaj Raj -Raj Singh Deo Area of the State 2,511 sq miles 
Population 5,66,943 Revenue Rs 10,83,026 Salute Nine guns 

ADMINISTRATION 

Chief Minister Mr Raj Kanwar m a Judicial Minister Mr Shn 
Gopal Chandra, b a , ll b Settlement Officer S C Banerji, Esq 
CMOS* Supdt Jail Rao Saheb Dr P P John m b b & 

5 P and Shikarkhana Officer S Bishan Singh 
Forest Officer Rai Saheb M C Gupta State Engineer S K Singh, c e 
Supdt of Education A C Das, m a Audit Officer M G Mukherji 
Asst Registrar H G Das Garden Superintendent R Ledlie 
Ag Officer A N Kohli, b sc (Ag ) Dairy Supdt P N Singh, idd 
Geologist N C Nundy, aism Director of Industrial & Economic 
Survey Mr A P Ghose, ms c i (London) 
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P HALTAN Major, 

Raja Shrimant Malo- 
jirao Mudhojirao alias 
Nanasaheb Naik Nimbalkar, 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Raja of 
Phaltan 

Born 1 1 th September 1896 
Educated at Kolhapur and 
Rajkot , obtained Diploma of 
the Raj ku mar College 

Married 18th December 
1913 Shri Abaisaheb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raja Snambhusingrao 
Jadhavrao, First Class Sardar, 
Malegaon, Bk , District Poona 
Date of Succession 15 th 

November 1917 

Heir Shrimant Pratapsinh 
alias Bapusaheb, Born 13th 
July 1923 

The State dates its origin as 
far back as the middle of the 
13th century, and there have been no changes in the Ruling Family 
to the present dav The House of Naik Nimbalkars is famous in 
Maratha History It was connected with the House of Bhonsales to 
which the Great Shivaji belonged by matrimonial alliance 

The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death* 
and is in direct political relations with the Government of India since 
April 1, 1933 The hereditary title of “ Raja " was conferred on 
the Ruler on the 1st January 1936 

The Raja Saheb takes keen interest in the administration He 
granted a constitution to the State in 1929 by promulgating the 
Government of Phaltan State Act, 1929, thereby establishing Legislative 
and Executive Councils in the State He visited London in 1933 when 
his Dewan, Rao Saheb K V Godbole, gave evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on behalf of Akalkot Aundh, Bhor, Jam- 
khandi, Jath Kurundwad (Sr ), Miraj (Sr & Jr ), Phaltan and Ramdurg 
States in the Deccan States Agency The Raja Saheb is a Repre- 
sentative Member in the Chamber of Princes since 1933 an d represents 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jath, Phaltan and Surgana States 

Area of State 397 sq miles 
Population 58,761 (1931) 

Revenue Rs 5,17,000 (based on the average of the past five 
years) 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

Rao Saheb K V Godbole, B A , LL B , Dewan, President 
Mr S H Kher, B A , LL B , Revenue Member, Vice-President 
Mr B L Likhite, M A , LL B , Fmance Member 
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P ORBANDAR His 
Highness M ah araj a 
Shri Sir Natwar- 
sinhji Bahadur, K C S I , 

Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar 
Born 1901 
Succeeded to the Gadi 
1908 

Educated At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot 
Married In 1920 
Princess Rupaliba, M B E , 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 

K C S I , of Limbdi 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers 

Club The Maconochie Club, Porbandar 

Area of State 642 25 square miles Population 115,741 

Revenue Rs 21,00,000 Salute 13 guns 

Wazir 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji — Tazimi Sardar 
HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE : 

Dewan Mr Tribhovandas J Raja, M A , LL B — 
Tazimi Sardar 

Chief Medical Officer Dr D N Kalyanwala, M R 
CS (Eng), LRCP (Lon), FCPS (Bom), FR 
SM (Lon), L M &S (Bom), F Ob S (Edin ), Etc 
Huzur Private Secretary Jadeja ShrI Govindsinhji 
Devisinhji, BA, LL B 

Ag Judicial Secretary Mr Harilal D Dhruv, 
B A , LL B 

Ports Commissioner Capt R S Raja Iyer, B Com 
Revenue Commissioner Mr JagjiwandasN Shah 
State Engineer Mr Manilal R Jivrajani, B E , 
AMIE 
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R ADHANPUR His High- 
ness Nawab Saheb Mur- 

TAZAKHAN JORAWARKHAN 
Babi Bahadur is a descen- 
dent of the illustrious Babi 
bamily who since the reign of 
Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur KCIE He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of 
the Brbi House in Radhanpur 
by Babi Jafarkhan 

Born 10 th October 1899 
Recognition announced by 
Government on 1st January 
1937 Religious ceremony per- 
formed on 4th January 1937 
Investiture Durbar with full 
powers on 7U1 April 19 37 Fducated At the Radhanpur High School 

md attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months His 
Highness is a good rider keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept 
in revenue matters His Highness has received administrative training 
under His 1 i tc Highness Sir Jalaludinkhan who kept him mhis company 
both inside and outside the State The Nawab Saheb is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning 
Hereditary and permanent salute 11 guns 

lhe State of Radh mpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 173 vill igcs It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction 

Area of the State 1,150 square miles Population 70 530 souls 
lhe State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indun State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur 1 of Viraln, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and 1 of Dasada I he State has a share in the revenues of the 
village of Undi under Vaiahi and has a half share in the customs 
collected at Terwida by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the 
State Cotton wheat rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products 

RAJKUTUMB 

Dowager Begum Saheba Her Highness Shah Becum Saheb 
IJhayal Suba Saheb Nadealikhan Bandealikhan 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE 

Dewan Rao Bahadur Tribhuvanrai D Rana, B A , LL B 
Revenue Officer Mr Ratilal D MrHTA 
Judicial Officer Mr Jfshinglal C Shah, BA LL B 
Police Supirmtendent Khan Saheb Umfrbhai K Desai 
Chief Medical Officer Dr C D Tiiakkar M B B S 

State Engineer , PWD Mr Mohamed Shafi, B Sc (England), M I B E (London) 

AMIE 

Treasury Officer Mr Surendranath R Gharekhan, B A , LL B 
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R ajkot h i s highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 
Dharmendrasinhji, 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
(Kathiawar ) 

Born On 4th March tqio, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
April 1931 

Educated At Raj ku mar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan ot Jadcja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State 

Area of the State 283 sq miles 
Population 75,5 jo 
AverageRevenue Rs 12,50,000 
Dynastic Salute 9 guns 

The Administration is conductt d on a Secretariat systtm in co- 
operation with Praja Pratimdhi Sabha or Peoples Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto 

Rajkot town is a trade emponum also known for its various 
industrial activities It is the headquarter of the W I S Agency 
and is served by three important Railway line 1 Educationally it is 
the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the adv uitages of 
Dharmendrasmhji Arts and Science College the Rajkumar Colh ge. 
Males and Females training Colleges and a sepaiate Girls’ High School 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Dewan Darbar Shri Viravala 

Judicial Secretary Mr Abhechand G Desai, BA TIB 

Revenue &■ General Secretary Mr T P Bhaii 

Public Worhs Secretary Mr Nenshi Monji 

Education Department Secretary Mr Talaksiii M Doshi 

Sar Nyayadhish Mr II R Buch BA I L B 

Police Superintendent K S Valeravaj a 

Managing Engineer Rai Saheb A C Das 

Huzur Secretary Mr Jayantilal L Jobanputra B A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officer Dr A P Meiita MBBS 

Educational Inspector Mr C A Buch, M A , B Sc 
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R AJPIPLA Major His 

Highness Maharaja Shri 
Vijaysinhji, KCSI, 
Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Family Gohel Rajput 
Born 30th January 1890 
Dale of succession 26th Septem- 
ber 1915 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun 
Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America Hon 
Major XVI Light Cavalry 
Clubs Marlborough Club, 
London , Hurlingham Club Lon 
don, Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay , The Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta 

Recreations ’ Polo, Racing, 
Shooting Won the Derby in 
1934 with “Windsor Lad" 

Heir Apparent Yuvaraj Shri Rajendrasinhji Born 1912 

Younger Sons Maharaj Kumar Pramodsmhji Born 1915 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji Born 1925 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty Area of State 1,517 50 square 
miles 

Population 206,085 according to the Census of 1931 
Revenue Rs 27,00,000 Salute 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary 
Indian States Forces Infantry Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops Cavalry Troop of 25, B class 

Important Feature The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra m the Rajpipla State 

Capital Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja t 
1 Making all services pensionable 

2 Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village m 
the State 

3 Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education 
4 Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute 

5 Encouragement to Trade and Industry Introduction 

of the 1027 A L F Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries 
6 Extension of Railways 

7 Introduction and organisation of State Forces 
8 Introduction of the Legislative Council 
Principal Officer Mr Pheroze D Kothavala, ll b , Dewan 
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R AMPUR Captain 

H i s Highness Alijah 
Farzand -i-Dilpiz i R- 
i-Daulati-Inglishia Mukhiis- 
ud-Daula, Nasir-ul-Mulk, 

Amir-ul-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, K C S I , Must- 
aid-i-Jung, Ruler of Rampur 
The reigning family of Rampur 
are Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati l-Bareha in the 
Muzaffarnagar District (U P ) 

Born 17th November 1906 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 20th 
June 1930 Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930 
Educated At the Rajkumar 
College Rajkot 

Married In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur 
Kt , C I E , His Highness has two sons and four d lughters 

Heir-Apparent Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur 
Born on 22nd November 1923 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the Past Indian Associ ition London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and is a Captain in the 2nd King George s Own Guikha Rifies 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed All 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th ccnturv invaluable 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against Prance 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family 
During the Great Warof 1914 18 Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid All 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government 
Area of State 892 54 square miles 
Population 464,919 
Revenue Rs 45,16985 
Salute Permanent 15 guns 

STATE COUNCIL 

President 

Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister 
Members Mr R S Symons, ICS, Finance and Revenue Minister 
Col D Bainbridge, MC, Army Minister 
Mr G D Parkin, I P , Inspector General State Police 
Mr M A Rauf, B Sc (Lond ), Eng Art E L C (London), AMI 
S E , Minister Incharge , Education & P W D 
Mr Raghunandan Kishore, BA, LLB State Advocate 
Mr Maqool Ahmed, B A , Council Secretary 
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R ATLAM Major 

General His High- 
ness Sir Sajjan 
Singhji, GCIE, KCSI, 
KCVO, ADC. to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam 

Born 13th January 
1880 Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa 
Educated At the Daly 
College at Indore 
Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Smghji, K C I E ) in 1893 
Mamed In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and m 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons 

Served m European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918 , was mentioned in despatches , was presented with 
“ Croix d' Officier of the Legion d'Honneur ” by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the Bntish Army m 1918 Served m Afghan War m 1919 
Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
Player 

Heir-Apparent Maharajkumar Lokendra Singhji 

Area of State 693 square miles 

Population 107,321 

Revenue Rs 10 lakhs 

Salute 13 guns (local salute 15 guns) 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Mr Raj Bahadur Saxena, B Sc , LL B is Dewan and 
Vice-President 
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R EWA His Highness Bandh 
vesh Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur 
GCIE, KCSI Maharaja 01 
Rewa (Rajput Baghel) 

Born 1903 Ascended the gadi 
in 1918 invested with ruling 
powers in 1922 

Educated At the Daly College 
Indore 

Married In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur and also marned in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur K C S 1 
K ( I E Ruler of Kishangarh 
The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 500 
tigers 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a mem bo of the hedti il Structure 
Committee of the Conference He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School Indore 

Heir-Apparent Sri Y jvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb (born m 1923) 

Area of State 13 000 square miles Population 1 587 445 
Revenue Rs 60 00 000 Salute 17 guns 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U P , on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chliota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi The State has a number of 
'Waterfalls ’ some of which Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur The State is very rich in mineral resources 

The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it His Highness takes very great interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 
State 
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S ACHIN His Highness Muba- 
riz-ud Daulah, Muzzaffer 
ul-Mulk Nasrui-e- Jung, 
Nawab Bahadur Sidi Mohommed 
Haider Mohommed Yakut Khan, 
Nawab of Sachin 

Born nth September 1909 

Succeeded 19th November 1930 

Mamed Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano Sarkar Mah el Nawab Nusrat 
7 amam Nawab- Begum of Sachm 
the eldest sister of His Highness 
the Nawab of Loharu, on 7th July 
1930 

Educated At home and later at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Sachm is the Senior Habshi State m India The Rulers of Sachm 
are Habshi Mohommcdans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between the Sidi Abdul Kanm 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I the Peshwa, and the East India Company 
on the basis 01 an offensive and a defensive alliance By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took the 
State of Sachin The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State 

Sachin The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B B 
& C I Railway 

Dumas The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences Amusements m Dumas 
Sea bathing, promenade tennis cricket, motoring, etc 

Chief Minister Sahebzada Mahmudali Khan Bahadur of 
Rampur 

Private Secretary Sardar Thakore Shree Natwarsinhji 
Address Qasre Sultan, Dumas, (Sachm State) 
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S ANGLI ^Lieutenant His 

Highness Meherban 
Shrimant Sir Chinta- 
manrao Dhundirao alias Appa 
Saheb Patwardhan, K C I E , 

Raja of Sangli 

Born 1890 Ascended the 
Gadi in 190^ Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M V Joshi K C I E , B A 
LL B of Amraoti, i>Homt 
Member of the Government of 
Central Provinces 

Heir Shrimant Raj- 
kumar Madhavrao alias Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvraj 

Area of the State 1,136 sq 

Population 258,442 

Revenue The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15 95,584 

Salute 9 guns permanent and 1 1 personal Enjoys First Class 
Jurisdiction, 1 e , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
Bntish subjects 

Has for many years served as Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member Served also as 
Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and as a 
member of the Federal Structure Committee 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (1) Diwan Rao Bahadur G R Barwe, B A (2) Political 
Minister and Second Councillor Rao Bahadur Y A Thombare 
BA, (3) Third Councillor Mr Y V Kolhntkar, BA LL B , and 
(4) Fourth Councillor Khan Bahadur K K Sunavala, B A , LL B 

The total number of Co-operative Societies is 90 made up of 74 
agricultural and 16 non-agncultural Besides these there are 4 
Cooperative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Shop and one Co operative 
Union Of the four Banks, one is a Co operative Land Mortgage 
Bank recently established for the protection of indebted agriculturists 
m the State and a special Tribunal has been created for this purpose 

The State has (a) three Boys' High Schools, one Girls' High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (b) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home 



miles 
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S ANDUR Raja Shri- 

MANT YESHWANTRAO 

Hindurao Ghorpade, 
Mamlakatmadar Senapathi, 
Ruler of Sandur 

Dorn 1908 Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of Government in 193° 

Mamed On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-UI-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, 
Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 
Shitole Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior 

Heir Apparent Shnmant 
Yuvraj Morar Rao Raje Ghor- 
pade, born 7th December 1931 

Second Son Rajkumar Ranjit 
Smh, born 16th February 1933 

Daughter Princess Nirmala Raje, born 8th February 1934 

Sandur is the only Mahratta State m South India in direct 
political relations with the Government of India It is bounded on 
all sides by the British District of Bellary except the South where its 
frontier touches that of Mysore The Ruling House of Sandur is known 
by the family name of “ Gootykfr Ghorpade ' This State was 
conquered in caily eighteenth century by Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade 
His son Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade is renowned in history as the famous 
“ Chief of Gooty, ' and held sway over the Mahratta possessions 
South of Coleroon During the time of Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, 
the State reached the zenith of its territorial expansion In the 
Carnatic and Mysore Wars in which the East India Company were 
engaged in the middle of the eighteenth century, Morar Rao, as the 
staunchest ally of the British, rendered valuable assistance to the 
British from time to time notably in the famous siege of Arcot an I 
Tnchmopoly and also against Hyder in 1769 

This family was held in high esteem by the British and included 
m the Treaty of 1782 with Mysore, by which the British Government 
reserved to themselves the liberty to reinstate Morar Rao's family 
in the Country of Gooty, which Hyder had seized during the time of 
Morar Rao who died in 1776 The present extent of the State is but 
a corner of the country of Gooty, which was reconquered in 1790 by 
Venkatrao on behalf of Siddoji, the grandson of Morar Rao from Tipu 
Sultan 

The Peshwa who had for long coveted very much the conquest 
of Sandur prevailed on the East India Company to demand the sur- 
render of Sandur in 1817 on the pretence that the Ruler of Sandur 
was one of his refractory vassals, whom the East India Company were 
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bound by the Treaty of Bassem 
(1817) to reduce But when it 
was noticed that the Ruler of 
Sandur was never a vassal of the 
Peshwa, but that he was an 
“ independent 
Prince before 
the Treaty of 
Basse in, his 
former terri 
tory wa« res 
tored to him in 
1818 on the 
only condition 
that th ere 
should be free 
passage to 
British troops 
and surrender 
of offenders 
from the Brit 
ish territory, 
and that there 
should be no 
in t erference 
whdtevei with 
the internal id- 
ministration of 
the State 
These relations 
continue to the. 
present day 
The State pos- 
sesses powers 
of life and 
death and is 
unfettered in 
the exercise of 
its sovereignty The State pays 
no tribute to the Crown and is free 


from all pecuniary demands 

1 he Ruler is the fountain-head 
of all authority, Judicial 4 dmmis 
tntive and Lcgilsative fheGov 
eminent of the State is conducted 
by an Execu 
tne Council 
To help the 
Government a 
Stite Council 
lias been con 
stitutedin 1031 
with a predo 
m 1 n a 11 1 non- 
official mijor 
ity p sscssing 
the right to 
initiate lcgisla 
tion, to move 
Resolutions 
ind ask ques- 
tions A Chief 
C ourt h is been 
c (instituted un 
der the Sandur 
Chief Court 
Act (II of 1932) 
and arrange 
ments have 
been made 
with the Mad 
ris Govern 
ment whereby 
the District 
ind Sessions 
Judge Fx 
officio, Bellary 
is appointed 
by the Ruler as the Nyayadhish 
of the Sandui Chief Court 



Shnmanl Moray Rao Ghoipadr 
Hen apparent 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

President 

Shrimant Sardar B \ Raje Ghorpade 
Members 

Mr G T Konnur, b a , Ex-Dewan of Sandur 
Mr V Narasimharao, m a (Political Secretary) 

Mr G B Deshmukh (Huzuy Secretary) 

Mr A B Punde (General Secretary to Government) 
State Adviser 

R M Deshmukh, Esq , b a , ll b Bar at-I aw 
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S ANT Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji the present Ruler, 
bom on 24th March 1881 and 
installed on the Gadi in 1896 
Formally invested with full powers 
on 10th May 1902 Educated in the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the Government Admi 
nistration of the State for more than 
a year preparatory to his being in 
vested with full powers He is an 
intelligent Prince who keenly super 
vises the administration of the State 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress The revenue 
of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced — Provision for Fnglish edu 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State — Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality — 
Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in the district Many other 1m 
provements have been introduced during his regime such as founding of a permanent 
Relief Fund, granting of liberal tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of 
scarcity Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts have 
also been made Ihe regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed 
of roses Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory , but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns Primo 
gemture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern 
ment The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes 

The Ruling Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
and are believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the 13th Century at Sant The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant 
Area 394 square miles 
Population 83,531 (1931) 

Revenue Rs 4 19 9s s 

Heir apparent Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji born on 1st December 1907 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Married Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj 

With effect from the 1st April 1933, all the Bombay states were brought into 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head quarters at Baroda Since then 
the Sant State has been in direct political relation with the Government of India 

The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from 1st December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from 1st May 1933 
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S HAH PUR A Rajadhiraj 
Umatd Singhji Bahadur 
the present Ruler of Shah- 
pura State (Rajputana) Born 
7th March 1876, is the T2th in 
descent from the founder and 
enjoys full ruling powers 
Founded by Sujan Singhji son 
of Maharaj Surajmalji who was 
the second son of Maharana 
Amar Singhji 1, of Udaipur 
Mewar in 1668 

It is under the Political charge 
of the Resident at Jaipur and 
situated between 25 °-2Q° North 
Latitude and 74°-45° Last Longi 
tude and bounded by the British 
District of Ajmer-Merwara on 
the North East and on three 
sides by Mewar State except 
in the North North-East corner 
where the border touches that of 
Kishangarh State 

Area 705 square miles, Total population 74 219 Annual 
Revenue about 4 lacs Dynastic salute 9 guns Heir-apparent 
Rajkumar Sudarshandeoji Grandson Bhamvar Indrajeet Dcoji 
ADMINISTRATION 

The administration is carried on under the direct suj^crvision of the 
Ruler and the Mahkma Khas discharges both the function of appeal 
and executive administration which is presided by the Rajadhiraj 
Saheb assisted by his Pradhan (Prime Minister) Kanwar Jagbhan 
Singh ba, llb, mic Judicial and executive functions in the 
administration are entirely separate The judicial officers have no 
executive work to discharge and vice versa 

All the courts are modelled on modem lines and are governed by 
local laws adopted from British Acts with suitable adaptations to suit 
local conditions 

Education There is one Darbar High School, one Vernacular 
Middle School, one Girl School one Brahma Vidyalaya (Sanskrit side) 
and one Gautam Karma Kand Pathshala (Vedic ritual side) and three 
boarding houses at the capital There are 1 3 village schools in the 
District which provide primary education to the public of the villages 
and act as feeders to the higher institutions at Shahpura 

The Rajadhiraj Saheb is prepared to start a school in any village 
of the state wherever 20 children are available for receiving education 
Medical There is one Alopathic Hospital one Muir Maternity 
branch of the Hospital, one Ayurvedic Umaid \ushdhalaya at the 
capital and three indigenous hospitals in the District The village 
school teachers are also provided with necessary medicine from the 
State Hospital for distribution to the villagers for minor ailments under 
the supervision and guidance of the Medical Officer 

There is also one Widows' Home and asylum for the disabled 
persons at the capital wherein the inmates are fed and clothed gratis 
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S IRMOOR His Highness 
Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur of 
Sirmoor 

Lt -Col His Highness Sir 
Amar Parkash Bahadur 
KCSI, K( IE, the late 
Maharaja of Sirmoor State died 
in Vienna on the 13th August 
1933 after a brilliant and suc- 
cessful reign of moie than 21 
years His sad and sorrowful 
demise was naturally a heavy 
shock and deprived his son, His 
Highness Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur, of the soli- 
citous and affectionate care 
of his father and placed the 
heavy and responsible burden 
of the administration of the 
State on his shoulders while 
still in the early years of his life 

His Highness the present Maharaja was born on the 10th January 
1913 He was carefully educated during the lifetime of his father 
who took special interest in the upbringing of his son During his 
father’s absence in Europe when the administration of the State was 
placed m the hands of a council he gained practical training m and 
immense knowledge of the administration and thereby equipped 
himself well for undertaking the responsibilities of his high office 
Although it was before the due time, in recognition of his ruling merits 
and abilities the Maharaja was installed to his ancestral Gadi by the 
Honble Sir J A O Fitz Patnck, KCIE, CBE, ICS, Agent 
to the Governor General, Punjab States m November 1933 

The young prince is a good scholar in English and has a store of 
wisdom far beyond his years Besides being hard working he is ener- 
getic, intelligent and a keen sportsman He possesses very refined tastes, 
a sympathetic heart and is a lover of justice As the Chief Justice 
of the State High Court he considers it his solemn obligation to dispense 
evenhanded justice with scrupulous care Ever since his assumption 
of the role of Government he has administered the State with con 
spicuous ability, without sparing any pains to promote the interests 
of his State and subjects He is always anxious to explore new avenues 
and examine fresh channels which might serve to raise the moral and 
material status of his people and country 

The revival of the agricultural and industrial exhibition is a happy 
indication of the deep and enduring interest His Highness takes m 
promoting the agricultural and industrial interests of his subjects 
The inaugural ceremony of the exhibition was performed by His High- 
ness the Maharaja on the auspicious occasion of Ins Raj Tilak which 
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was celebrated in Februaiy 1935 A similar exhibition v^as lx mg run 
on organised lines during the regime of IIis late Highness Mahaiaja 
Sir Surendra Bikram Parkash Bihadur K C b 1 and continued sue 
ccssfully during the reign of H H the late Mahaiaja Sir Amai Paikash 
Bahadur, I\ C S I , K C I L , but it had suffued a set back m the 
year 1914 owing to the outbreak of the (meat War and also due to the 
unfavourable agricultural conditions then obtaining I he measure 
taken by the picsent Maharaja in reviving the exhibition is sure to 
pave the way to commercial de\elopmcnt of the St ite and will prove a 
success unda the patronage of IIis Highness to whose mumfic cnee it 
owes its origin 

Another event which marks His Highness’ iccession to his am.es 
tral Gadi is the grant of cei tain concessions to his ubjciH which 
include (r) remission of land revenue and forest outstandings up 
to the year 1932 

(2) 1 emission m 
the term of 
imprisonment of 
State convicts 

(3) grants in aid 
for meeting the 
ed ucational 
needs of the 
people (4) provi- 
sion of a gymna- 
sium for use of 
the public, (5) 
introduction of 
panchayat 
system, etc , etc 

general happiness and welfare of his people Ills staling md 
outstanding qualities ol hi ad and lie ait have won for him tin alfection 
of his faithful and loyal people 

In fact the young Maharaja during the shoit penod that has passed 
since his investituie with full lulirig powcis h is proved himself to be 1 
very promising and an enlightened Ruhr and gives blight piomisc 
of proving himself a worthy suecessoi of his lllustuous father 

Chief Secretary to the Durbar 
Sardar Narayan Singh Sardvf Bahadur 

Area of the State 1,141 sq miles Revenue Rs 1200000 
approximately 

Population 148,568 as per census of 1931 

Permanent Salute n guns Address Nahan, Sirmoor, Punjab 



The State Cre^t C oat of 4} ms 


lit is acces- 
sible to all and 
is fond of under 
taking extensive 
toms with a vac w 
to studying the 
conditions of Ins 
p c o p 1 c md 
keeping lumself 
mfoiincd of the 
maich of ( vents 
111 the Slate 1 le 
tikes a keen 
pe isonal mtcicst 
m ill that con- 
(liie cs to the 
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S OHAWAL Shreeman 
Raja Jagendra Singh ji 
Deo Bahadur of 
Sohawal State 
Born 8th July 1899 AD 

Educated at the Daly 
College, Indore, and Privately 
Ascended the Gadi on 16th 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Shieeman Raja 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 
Deo, C I E Shreeman Dur- 
bar has two brothers 1 Raj 
Kumar Veerendra Singhji 
2 Raj Kumar Purushottam 
Singhji 

The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century The State was founded in the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
firman of 1066 AH (1655 AD) By a subsequent sanad 
dated the 1177 A H (1763 A I) ) Shah Alum gave recognition 
to the hereditary title of “ Raja ” and “ Bahadur/' the Manasab 
of Chahar-Hazan and the privilege of carrying " Alum " (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum) The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas It was granted a Sanad by the 
British Government in 1809 A D 

The State has now an area of 257 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs 2,25,000 including alienations It has a population of 
42,192 souls The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shrine of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members — 

1 Rai Sahib Mr S P Sanyal, Adviser 
2 Pandit Narsingh Narain Mishra,M A ,LL B , ( Dewan ) 

3 Thakur Awadhesh Narain Singh, (Political Secretary) 

4 Dewan Lal Jagmohan Singhji 
5 Munshi Banshidharji, Secretary 
6 Khasgi Officer 
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T ALCHER Raja K C B 
Hanchandan the present 
Ruler of Talcher State 
Eastern States Agency 
Born 9th June 1880 
Succeeded on 18th December 
1891 Assumed ruling powers 
on 9th June 1901 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 1 2th 
Century by Raja Naranhnri 
Singh Deo a scion of the R\ja 
Thakur family of Jaipur I he 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to the sovereignty of Pun or the 
Maharathas and they all along 
maintained their independence 
T he British Government recog 
ntsed their independence anel 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great grand father of the 
present Ruler in 1803 Raja 

Dayanidhi Birabar Hanchandan helped the British Government with 
lus troops in quelling the Angul rebellion I he present rulci placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, lie also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellion^ 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raja Sahcb Heis easily <u ccssible to all his subjects 
and gives a patient heanng to those who seek redress fiorri him 
He takes keen interest in improving the admimstiation and e onducting 
it on modern lines 

The State maintains an independent judiciary The le is a Muni 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by 1 Com- 
mittee of Officials and non officials Ro ids are lighted by electricity 
Fducation is compulsory in the State There are 75 prmiiry Schools 
one H E School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya 1 here arc six eiispcnsancs 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispc nsary 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cov< r sejunre miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked by Kulwiys and a 
Bengal English Firm 

Area of the State 399 square miles Population 69 702 ‘-ouls 
Annual Income Rs 6 57 1 14 (gross) 

Heir Apparent Yuvaraj Sree Hruday Chandra Deb born on 27th 
February 1902 Fducated in Ravcnshaw College Cuttack, at present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State 

Pattavet Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Minister 

Secretary Babu J Mishra 
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T ONK His Highness 
Said-ud Daulah Wazir- 
ul-Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
| ung, G C I E , Nawab. of 
fonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie 
Bom 1879 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H H Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim All Khan Bahadur, 
GCSI, G C I E 

Lducated Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar 
Area of State 2,553 square 
miles 

Population 317,360 according to census of 1931 

Revenue Rs 21,76,283 Salute 17 guns 

Dui mg His Highness' rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced m the administr ition of the State, the most important 
being the sepaiation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court 

The administration of the State is earned on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reoiganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows — 

President His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur 

T ice-Presidenl and Finance Member Lt -Coi G W Ander 
son, C I E 

Home Member Khan Bahadur Sz Mohd Abdul Tawwab 
Khan 

Judicial Member Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
OBE 

Revenue Member M SuriKH Ghulam Mohd Bahauddin 
Secretary M Hamid Husain, B A 
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T RAVANCORE His 
Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Sir Bala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsiilr Jang 
GCIE, Maharaja of 
Tra van core 

Born 7 th November 1912 
Ascended The Musnad 
1st September 1924 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931 
Educated Privately 
Heir His Highni ss 
Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja 

His Highness is Colonel in-Chili of the Travancou State 
Forces 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
linnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 100 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 28 9 
For males the figures are 40 8 per 100, and for females 168 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative The government of the country 
is conducted mthe name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of eketed members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation 

The Dewan is His Highness’ sole minister 
Revenue Rs 2,42,16,000 
Salute 19 guns, local 21 guns 

Dewan Sachivothama Sir C P Ramaswamy Aiyar, K C I E 
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K BE 
married 


- ^J^RTPURA His Highness 

Saheb Bahadur K C l L 
R BE of Bilranipui (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930 
married for the second time" the eldest daughter of Capt HU 
the Mahcndri Mahnrija Sir \ advendra Singh Bihadur KCSI 
K C T I Maharaja of P inna (C I ) Has one son and one daughtei 
Heir Apparent Malnraj Kumar Srila-Snjut Kint Bikram 
Kishoie Deb Barman Bihadur Area of the State 4 11b sq miles 
Permanent balute 13 Guns Population 3,82 450 (1931 Census) 
Revenue (including Zemindar ics) Rs 30 ro 000 

Capital ■> AGAR TALA a pretty and well laid town 5 miles 
from Akhuira Jn (A B Rly ) 

Recreation lennis shooting big game hunting 
Hie Mahaia|a Saheb takes keen intei est in administrative affairs, 
public works and De vclopment and lias extensively toured in India 
and abroad 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE 

Minister Maniarara Rai J C Sen Bahadur BA BCS (Retd) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness Manvabara Rana Bodhjung 
Bahadur F R G S 

Military Secretary Major Kumar P K Dev Varma Bahadur 
Private Secretary to His Highness / Dewan Saheb K Dutt M \ 
and Dewan of the Household \ BI MR AS FR Eeon S 
Chief Staff Officer Lt -Col O C Puli ey, I A (Retd ) 

Chief Judge Mr J M Das BL 

Chief Medical Officer Dr M M Majumdar LMS 

State Engineer Mr J N Bhaduri B \ BL etc 

Senior Naib Dewan Mr S C Dm Barman M A (Harvard ) 

_ T . _ flHAkUR Kamini Kumar Singh (Rev Dept) 

Naib Dewans | Mr j n Muter (Forests ) 

Superintendent of Police Rai Saheb A K Gupta 
Commandant of the State Forces Major Kumar D, M Deb Barman 
Bahadur 
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U daipur his 

Highness Maha- 
rajah dhiraj 
Maharana Shree Sir 
Bhupal Singhji 
Bahadur, G C S I , Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana 

Bom 22nd Ftbruaiy 
1884 

Manned Fust to the 
daughter of the 1 hakur 
of Auwa in Marwai in 
March 1910 After her 
demise, to the daughter 
of the fhakur of Achhrol in Jaipui in February 191 1 
and then to the daughter of the 1 liakui of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928 

Educated Privately 

Area of the State 12,753 sqiuue miles 

Population 1,566,910 Revenue Rs 60,00,000 

Femianeni Salute 19 guns Local 21 guns 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 

Mu sahib Ala Raj Mcwar 

Dfwan Bahadur Pandit Diiaram Narainji, M A , 
Bar-at-Law 

Ministers 

P C Chatterji, Esq , and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq , 
B A , LL B 

Private Secretary 
Pt Ram Gopal Trivedy 
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V ADIA Darbar Shree 
Suragwala Saheb, the 
Ruling Chief of Vadia 
State in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States) He comes of a 
high and ancient lineage and 
is a member of the Virani 
Branch of the illustrious Kathi 
Clan from which this Province 
has taken its name 

Born On the 15th March 
1904 

Succeeded To the Gadi in 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930 
Educated Privately under the 
superv lsion of a competent tutor 
Married In 1921 to A S 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba ind has two daughters and two sons 

Heir-apparent Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar Saheb Aged 
about 6 years Born 111 1931 

Rule of Primogeniture gov erns the succession 
Area 90 square miles Population 15000 

Revenue Rs 2 50 000 

education is imparted free in the State — Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed — Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applied to the State — Liquor is strictly prohibited — The Farmers are 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act — A State Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers 
At very low interest Loans are also given to the merchants to 
facilitate Commerce A new State Hospital with a Tower Clock has 
been built in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State 
There ate m my industiial concerns in Vadia and the recent addition 
is a match factoi y 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

State Karbhan Mr I axmichand K MrHTA B A LL B 
\dvocate 

Nyayadhish / Mr Savailal G Dholakia 

Chief Medical Officer Mr Khodidas J Pancholy, LCPS 

Bank Manager 6* Office Superintendent Mr Hathibhai R Vank 

Private Secretary Mr Rambhai D Patgir 

Treasury Officer Mr Panachand Bhawan Sangani 
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V ARSODA T h a k o r 

Shree Jorawar Sinhji 
of \arsoda State in Sabar 
Kantha \gency (\\ estern India 
States) 

Bom 17th April 1014 

Succeeded to the Gadi 18th 
July 1910 and formally invested 
with powers on 13th Dccemb( r 
1033 

Educated Formerly at 
Scott College Sidrs where he 
was a recipient of Ferris Medals 
for proficiency in 1 righsh |oin 
ed Mayo Chief s College Ajmei 
and passed Diploma J \amin 1 
lion with distinction 

Family descent The Ruling 
family belongs to the Chav uh 
cl in of Rajputs and trace then 
descent from the famous 
Vanraj Chawda the founder of the State of C.ujeiat with its capital 
at Anhilpur Pattan In the beginning of the Sixteenth (cntuiy, 
they migrated and established themselves it Yaisodi the present 
capital of the State 

The State has a number of Wantas in Baroel 1 limits 
Mamed On the 20th May 1012 Shree Dhanvv mt Ivunverba, 
the elaughtcr of Maharaval Shre 1 Pravm Singhji of B msd 1 , the brother 
of His Highness Mihiraja Sihib Shree Jndrasinhji of Bimdi State 
in Gujerat States Agency 

The present Thakor Saheb is an intelligent Ruhr who keenly 
supervises the idmimstration of the Stite 

Principal reforms and improvements during the short regime 
of the present Ruler 

1 Making Primary Fducation free Fnglish ( 1 isse s to Standard 
III are now attaehed to the Vernacular School in the ( a pit il 
2 Extension of roids 

3 Introduction of uniform rules of Registration Stamp and 
Court Fees 

4 Grant of right of sale and mortgage 

5 Installation of Electricity Free I ighting on mun roads 

6 Water supply Connections are given at very e heap rates 

Free Medical relief is given through the State Dispensary 
Place of Interest Shree Akal Shrungji lemple on the river 
Sabarmati 

OFFICIALS 

Karbhan Mr Vfnilal Damodardas Mehta, B A LL B 
Medical Officer Mr Natwarlal Hiralat Shah, LCP &S 
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W ANKANER His 

Highness Maharana 
Shri Amarsinhji 
Bahadur, K C S I , K C I E 
Maharana Rajsahfb of 
Wankaner 

Born 4th January 1879 
Succession 12th lune 

1881 

Assumption of full powers 
of the State 18th March 
1899 

Educated At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Area of the State 417 
square miles 

Population 44 280 
Revenue 7,50,000 

Salute Permanent 11 Guns 

Heir -A p parent Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratapsmhji, born 

12th April 1907 

Grandson Tikasalieb Shri Digvijaysinhji, born 21st August 

1932 



Acting Dewan 
LL B 


MR IcHHASHANM R K BAND'S A, B A 


Home Member Rao Bahadur Devchand L MniTA, B \ 
Chief Medical Officer Dr Gajanan D Guptf, M B B S 
Private Secretary K S Pratapsinhji of Sindhavadar 
State Engineer Mr Vrijlal J Shah, B C , (Civil) 
Nyayaelhish Mr Hirachand M Ghodadra BA, LL B 
Head Master Mr LaichandD Mfhta, B A 
Treasury Officer Mr Kfshavi al L Gandhi, B A , LL B 

Superintendent of Police and Military Secretary 

Mr Chandulal K Upadhyaya, Advocate 

Revenue Adhihan Mr Jivraj K Patei 

Municipal and Lekh Officer Mr Manilal V Shah, B Sc 
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B ODOKHEMIDI Sri 
BeeraSri Beeradhi 
Beerabara Pratapa 
Sri Sri Sri Ramachfndra 
Ananga Bhima Dev, 

Kesari Gajapathi, Zemin- 
dar of Bodokhemuli Estate 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descendant 
of the ancient Kings of 
Onssa 

Born 2nd December 1919 
Educated At the Rai- 
pur College 

Succession He assumed 
charge of Ins estate in 
December 1930 

The estate is one of the largest in Gaujam comprising 
some 850 sq miles including the Hill, Mahahs 1 he Zemindar 
pays an yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs (>3,000 including 
cesses, etc , to British Government He has been a member 
of the District Board, Ganjam, lor the past 4 years and 
was re-elected recently He is also an elected member of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly 

Sri Ramachendra Dev , the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improv ed the condition of Ins tc Hants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally conti lbuted to various 
Government projects and charities He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman 

His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesiri Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khalhkote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Asluam, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of British 
Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier His 
keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants has won for him their love and atfectionate regard 
Address Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore, (Ganjam) 
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C HINUBHAI Madhowlal 
Ranchhodlal, Sir, 
Second Baronet, is one 
of the foremost citizens of 
Ahmedabad 

Born 1 8th April 1906 

Married In 1924 Tanumati, 
daughter of Zavenlal B Mehta 
of Ahmedabad 

Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal 
belongs to a very high Nagar 
Brahmin family of Gujarat 
One of his ancestors, Mangaldas 
held an office of Bakshi under 
the Moghul Government and 
others under the Maratha 
Government and were good 
Persian scholars His great- 
grandfather the Hon Rao 
Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotalal 
C I E , was the pioneer of 
Cotton Mill Industry in 
Ahmedabad He established the first Textile Mill m 1859 He was 
the first President of Ahmedabad Municipality and introduced many 
development schemes in the city His death in 1898 cut short many 
other schemes of new industries 

His father, the Hon Sirdar, Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal Kt , C I E , 
first Baronet, followed in the footsteps of his grandfather in the develop- 
ment of business, and in the service of the city and province His 
name is a household word in Ahmedabad for his liberality of heart 
owing to princely charities amounting to more than thirty five lacs 
of Rupees, in addition to other amounts spent annually for charitable 
purposes In almost all the localities of Ahmedabad, he commemora- 
ted the names of Madhowlal and Ranchhodlal in one way or the other, 
and his patronage to education and learning was proverbial, being 
himself a good scholar of Sanskrit He also donated a substantial 
sum to maintain a chair of Banking in the Sydenham College of Com- 
merce, Bombay In recognition of his public services and charitable 
disposition, a Baronetcy was conferred on him m 1913 by the British 
Government He was the first and the only gentleman to have this 
high title in the Hindu community in India 

Ihe present Sir Chinubhai inherited the estates and title after the 
death of his father in 1916, with all the good traditions of his father 
and grand father He owns a leading firm of cotton business in 
Bombay and a big group of ginneries in F ast Africa over and above his 
ancestral estates in Ahmedabad He is also developing new industries 
in mining He contested £he recent Election from the Constituency of 
Sardars, Inamdars and Jagirdars of Gujarat as an independent candidate 
and was duly elected The history of his family is the history of the social 
and economic development of Ahmedabad for more than half a century 
Heir Udayan Born On 25th July 1929 
Second Son Kirtidev Address Shantikunj, Shahibag, Ahmedabad 
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C HOW DIIURY, 1)r Kah\n 
Sinc h, A1 \ 111) 

Ph D Advocate, is i 
le iding Barrister at I aw of 
Rawalpindi Soil -of lilt Slid ir 
\tma Singh Choudhuiy of 
Kahuta (Rav\ Upindi) md gi uni- 
son of Chowdhuiy Guchhe Sh ill 
who was a Subi ((jouinod 
under Sikh Rule, Dr Chowdhui\ 
i epresents one of tin oldest 1 imh d 
iristoeraey of the Punjab 
Bo)n 28th \pnl 1880 
Dr Chow dhury passed tlu ( i\il 
Seivice Lxamuntion and iflti 
being called to the Par in 1021, 
vaspostcdProbationcry Assistant 
Commissioner at Raw ilpindi 
After successfully completing tlic 
judicial tiaining he of Ins own 
accord resigned the post in f i\ our 
of the Bar in which is is well known lit has in id< lus m uK lit h ts 
also been Notary Public and Commission! i ioi Oiths As ( onuuis 
sioner appointed to enquire into the Shangh u (list ui bint ts m 1028, 
he so distinguished himself and lapturtd tin miapm itiou of tlu 
public that they accorded him m honoui is w is m\cr btfmt c vlcndtd 
to any Indun and was t lined in a procc ssion two milts m It ngth 

During the Great War In strvtd with distinction is m ollic e 1 md 
he lped the British Government with nun md moniy m ippreu ition 
of which Dr Chowdhury md his family hold m mv pmihgcs Much 
loved and respected by all, Dr Chowdhury is connetttd with m my 
social institutions in the Punjab 

Dr Chowdhury has in. intern itional cxpeiunec md nputition 
having served in the Politic 1 1 Dcpirlincnt m Pihuhist in 10(M» 1910 
and having been seven times to Luiopc and h iving twit < toured round 
the world (last time with his wife) He has visited pi iitually all the 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandates and prictised t v< n in I ort ign 
Courts He is on the approved list of HigliC ourt ]udg( s md Set u t mat 
in League of Nations, Geneva Several Govcrnois hive Inel i very 
high opinion of him 

Mamed in l ( )2h Miss Mary Alt \andi i of Isle de I'linee now 
Mrs Chandravati Chowdhury, who after taking her M li B S Dcgiee 
post graduated as L M at Ratunda Dublin A doctoi of eminence Mrs 
Chowdhury is in < barge of the State Hospital at Bilaspm and has be en 
highly spoken of by the Hon’blc Sir J mus i lt/patnek Agent le> the 
Governor-General, Punjab States anel His I xeclleney J ic 1<1 M ushal 
Sir William Birdwood, Bart Commander-in Chief of Jndi i 

Lt Pntam Singh Chowdhury the Doctor s clelest son, is a 
Supplies Officer in the Royal Indian Army Service C orps His third 
son is a Cadet m the Signals Section for King s Commissions and many 
of his near relatives hold important posts in the provincial and Imperial 
services m India Address Rawalpindi, Punjab 
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J AGEZAI Sardar 
Bahadur Nawab 
Mohammed Khan 
Tamandar of Jagezai 

Born ist January 1885 

Educated Privately 

Succeeded To the 
* Sardari ' m 1905 on the 
death of his father Sardar 
Bahadur Nawab Bangal 
Khan 

Origin Originally, about 
100 years back, this was a 
free and independent country 
under Mir Dost Mohammed 
Khan, the grandfather of 
the present Nawab Saheb Mir Dost Mohammed Khan 
was succeeded by Sardar Bahadur Nawab Bangal Khan, 
who was at first unfriendly to the British Government, 
but was brought round by Sir Henry Macmahon He rendered 
valuable service in connection with the settlement of the bounda- 
ries of the Frontier and he was awarded the title “ Sardar 
Bahadur ” in 1901 Later he was invited by the Governor- 
General of India and honoured with the title, ' Nawab'' He 
was shot dead by a rival tribal chief in 1905 when the present 
chieftain succeeded to the Sardari A friend of the British 
Government, when war broke out in 1919 between them and 
the Afghan Government, he naturally helped the former by 
weaning his men from the side of the Afghan Government and in 
recognition of this he was awaided the title “ Nawab” in 1920 

Annual Grant Allowances granted by the Government of 
India amount to 40 lakhs of rupees in cash, besides grain 
allowances Of these one-half is due to the Sardari, while the 
balance goes to the members of the family 

Area About 200 square miles 
Population 500,000 

Address Zhob, P O Killasaifulla, Killa Jagezai, 
Baluchistan 
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J EHANGIRABAD Raja 
Sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan, Kt , C S I 
Taluqdar of Jehangirabad, Dt 
Barabanki, India 

Born 28th June 1886 Son of 
Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb 

Educated Colvin Taluijdars 
College at home 

Member, U P I egisl itivc 
Council since 1921 Member 
Legislative Assembly for one 
term , Fust Non official ( hitr- 
nnn of District Boaid Hin- 
banki for one full term, Mono 
rary Magistrate and Honoi iry 
Munsif Life Vice Patron ot Rid 
Cross Society \ ice President 
British Indian Association Oudh 
India Fleeted President British Indian \ssot 1 ition, Oudh (19^5) , 
Member of Court ind Executive Committee of l ucknow University, 
President of the Art and Craft School for (> yens Member of the 
Advisory Boird of Court of Wat els loi lbout r 5 ye 11 s Mcmbii of the 
Managing Committee of the 1 ucknow /oologiCiil Gudin, Avvirded 
a Sanad for services in connection with Wai Loins h is contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or phihnthiopic interest 
the chief among which are Io the Prune ot Wiles Mcmoual, 
Lucknow Sir Harcourt Butler Technologic il Institute ( ivvnpore 
The Lucknow University, LLdy Reading Child We If ire 1 unel 
Aligarh University foi Marris Scholarship 1 ndowid a Hosjntal it 
Jehangirabad, Offered relief to the tenints of his 1 st ite involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932 Don ition to tin J aknnl ul lib 
(Unani) College Lucknow Io His Majesty s lhinksgiving l und , 
Established Arabic School at Jehangiribad Io Duffcnn llosjntal 
Lund To the Beh ir L-arthcjuake Relied 1 und lo His Majesty s 
Silver Jubilee Lund (general) and made Urge remissions to his tenants , 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Lund 

Raja hereditary title, vide F D Notification d ited 22nd June 

1897 

Recreations lenms, Polo and Shooting 

Address P O Jehangirabad District Barabanki and Jehangira- 
bad. Palace, Lucknow, U P India telephone I ucknow Exchange 
37 Club United Service Club 
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K hallikote and 
ATAGADA ESTATES 
Raja Sri Ramachandra 
Mardaraj Deo of Khallikote 

Born January 1900 His 
father, the late Raja Hanhara 
Mardaraj Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solar 
Dynasty and was famous for 
his philanthropic works munifi- 
cent gifts and steady loyalty to 
Government He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with a 
lakh of rupees, presented to the 
Bcrhampore Municipality a 
spacious Town Hall and was 
the founder ind jiatron of the 
Khallikote College He earned 
the title of Raja in recognition 
of Ins good public service The 
move for the creation of a 
sejiarate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja Hanhara 
Mardaraj Deo 

Lducated At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Chustian College 

The Estates of Khallikote and Atagada are the richest in the 
Gnnjnm District lhe Raja Saheb has been able to annex a new 
piopeity called the Biridi Fstate this year He occupies various 
posts of trust ind responsibility both in the district and outside it 
He is a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
Distnct Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders' Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District He represented 
the Madras Picsideniy md gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Fou e and 1 (.rritonal Force Committees m 1924 He was 
Lieutenant m the Indian territorial Force for ibout 4 years The 
young Raj 1 holds advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
politic il matters and while at the College rendered immense service 
dunng the famine in 1919 He is a keen huntsman and a good Shikari 
Hie Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O Donnell Committee appointed to enqune into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Oriyas He was invited for 
the 3rd Round table Conference and also to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee 

The title of Raja (personal) was conferred m June 1929 and 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb’s public work this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he rightly 
deserved 

The title of Raja Bahadur was conferred on him by the 
benign Government in the last birthday honours in further apprecia- 
tion of his public service^ 
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K ishun Persha d — 
Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha- 
raja Bahadur, 
Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 
G C I E , Hereditary Pesh- 
kar, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of H>derabad State from 
25th November 1926-19^7 




Power end who laid down the 
tradition for charity and 

philanthropy in the family Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College and then private ly in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching particularly 
landscapes in water colours Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar Mahar ija Sir Kishun Persh id Fiahadur 
also carried out the tradition of the house and heats Hindus and 
Mahommedens with equality and without prejudice 

Heir Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar 

Born 17th May 1914 

Area of the fagir 490 square miles 

Population 1,23,691 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers m civil 

Revenue Rs 10,16,003 

Mr Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Judge 
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K RISHNAMACHARI AR, 
Raja Bahadur G , B A , 
B L , Dewan Bahadur 
(1918) , Raja Bahadur (1925) , 
Retired President of H E H 
the Nizam s Judicial Committee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras and Hyderabad High 

Courts, and formerly Member, 
Legislative Assembly 

Lducated Inchinopoly and 
Madras 

Lnrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890 

practised as Vakil in Hyde- 
rabad and Secunderabad till 

1913 Was appointed Gov 

eminent pleader and Public 
Prosecutor at the Residency in 
1904 Was nominated non official 
member of the Hyderabad Legis- 
lative Council for three successive 
terms (6 years), appointed Ad vocatc -General, then Secretary to Gov- 
ernment Legisl ltive Deputment T egal Adviser to H E H the Nizams 
Government and President Judicial Committee in 1913 Shortly after, 

he along with Nawab (now So) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
couits undei the orders of His late Highness m the course of which the 
sep iration of the Judicial ind executive functions was strongly urged 
and eventually intio luccd undei the orders of His Exalted Highness 
The system is now working veiy satisfactory On his recommenda- 
tion the Legislative Council was temporarily enl erged by the addition 
of elected non-offuial members from the mofussil but final orders were 
postponed pending eonsideiation of an elaboi ate Report submitted by 
him and still pending decision for the enlargement of the Council and 
its powers Wis the joint author along with the late Hormusjee 
and Sir Ah Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes 1918 Was appointed 
President of the Hyderabad Factory Commission Retired in 1924 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during the elections of 1930 and took 
a prominent part in the support of orthodox views and resisting all 
anti-religious and anti-social Bills He was the leader of the Centre 
Party in the I egislative Assembly and w r as invited by His Majesty’s 
Government to join the Committees on Reserve Bank and the Statu- 
tory Railway Authority but could not for reasons of health and religion 
go to England He took keen interest on agricultural and Land Revenue 
questions and was unanimously elected President of the Rural group in 
the Assembly which he formed in 1934 He 1S now the acknowledged 
leader of the entire orthodox community in India 

Address Hyderabad House, Snrangam , Osmama Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan 
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K U R E I S H Y Rafiushan 
Iftikharul Mulk Khan 
Bahadur Lt -Col IIaji 
Maqbool Hassan, M A , 1 I B 
Minister for Law and Justice, 

Bahawalpur Government belongs 
to a respectable family of the 
Kureish of Arabia Though hailing 
originally from the Met rut District 
his ancestors had long settled in 
the State before he was boin at 
Bahawalpur in 1900 He received 
his early education 111 the State 
and later on joined the Muslim 
University, Aligarh where he pass j 
ed his M A , I L B in 1925 f 10111 
his earliest childhood he exhibited 
traits which gave promise of lus 
future career 

His personal magnetism made itself felt m the spheu of his employ 
ment where he won the golden opinions of lus colleagues as will as 
the ruler under whom he served lk began his ( uiir in 1925 whin 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness th( N iwab Kulei Bahadui 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide de Camp But it did not lake long to dis 
cover that the young incumbent had in him tin m ikmgs of a capable 
administrator Accordingly in 1927 he was juomoted to tin rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary But this w is only a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined olfiei of Private 
and Military Secretaiy, with the addition il chaigi of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities and was subsequently 1 used to the 
status of Minister m-Waiting 

In 1932 he paid a visit to England and other Western countries 
in company with His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur— a visit 
which he repeated again in 1935 and in 193(1 flu bi uitiful volume 
in which he has chronicled the impressions of his first ltimiary is an 
eloquent testimony of his great powers of observation and ( xpiession 
He has also been to the Near East and performed tlu holy pilgrimage 
Recently, his services to the State have been recognised by the 
Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadui winch is the 
first distinction of its kind to be confcircd upon a jiurely Riyasti 
Vizier in the State He is also the recipient of many decor itions and 
distinctions from the State and is a member of the Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and IIis Highness the Niwab Ruler Bahadur's 
representative m the Senate of the Punjab University 

During the 8 years of his incumbency he has introduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, and the Court of Wards which he has 
completely reorganised He is a very capable and efficient admims 
tratojr, having won the highest praise of both the luler and the ruled 
by his politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State He is immensely popular with all classes of His Highness's 
subjects 
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K UTWARA Raja 

Syed Sajid Husain, 
Taluqdar of Kutwara 

Born 13th January 1910 

Educated First at La 
Martimere College and then at 
Edinburgh University where- 
from he graduated 

Succeeded his uncle in 1925 
to the Zemindari 

Married Princess Selma 
Sultan, Grand-daughter of 
the Caliph, Emperor Murad V 
of Turkey m March 1937 
History The Raj was first 
founded by two brothers m 
1007, Rajas of Go pi and Sopi 
of Perchun and Sopin (Gujrat) 
who fell victims to Mahmud Ghaznavi, and their kingdom 
then stretched through Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi Districts 
In 1488 Raja Mull 13th in descent from Sopi was converted 
to Islam by his friend Muhammad Shah barmuli, who was king 
of Bahraich and nephew of Bahlol Lodi In 1680 Raja Baz 
Khan, the 22nd in descent lost the kingdom to Aurangzeb 
but some of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat, the 
25th descendant in 1779 as Zemindari Raja Mandar Baksh 
Khan ruled from 1827-56, and his widow 1856-1886 who was 
the first Taluqdaria of the estate She was succeeded by her 
grandson, Saiyid Raza Husain, son of S Nazar Husain of the 
Royal House of Yam an He was a very philanthropic and able 
Zemindar, and was succeeded by his eldest son Raja Saiyed 
Mustafa Husam, uncle of the present Raja Saheb, 1922-25 

Well-read and widely-travelled, the present taluqdar, Raja 
Syed Sajid Husain of Kutwara is very popular The Raja Saheb 
contested the 1937 Indian Provincial General Elections held under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, an d was elected to the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly He was awarded the Silver 
Jubilee Medal of his late Majesty King George V in 1935 and was 
appointed special Magistrate in 1936 He was elected President 
of Anjuman Islamia Lakhim pur- Kheri 1937-40 

Private Secretary Agha Hasan Khan 
Address Kutwara, Oudh 
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L iaqat hyat khan 

A I T M A D-UD DOULA, 

Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir, Kt, OBE.KB, Prune 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 

CSI , of Wah m the Attock 
District of the Punjab 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Supenntcndent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the King’s Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bah idur 
and O B E as also a grant 
of land from Government 

In 1923 his services were lent to IIis Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary but His Highness soon rused 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under lus control the 
administration of some of the most import mt Drpirtments in the 
State In 1928 his meritorious services to the State who recognised 
by Government by the giant of the high title of 4 Naw ib " which 
is now a rare distinction 

After seven years' loytl and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a m irk of favour and appret lation to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as lus Prime Munster and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards — • 

* (1) Title of Aitmad-ud-do jl 1 Viqar ill mulk, “Nawab” and 

lazim (Hereditary) 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an innual income of Rs 51,000 
(Hereditary) 

(3) Cash reward of Rs 1 01,000 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-i Shalu), 
(Hereditary) 

(5) Khillat of Rs 1,700 on all Rhillat occasions for him and 
his heirs 

He represented the Sta*e twice at the Round lable Conference 
and agam as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
In January, 1933, His Majesty the King Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood 

In October, 1934, His Highness confeired upon him the Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services 

Durmg the tenure of his office the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness's subjects 
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M ahmudabad Estate 
Raja Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Raja of 
Mahmudabad (Oudh), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
and administrative positions 
and power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
(i e Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghori 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
Baker) 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom 

Estate The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Khen and I ucknow districts 

Born On the 5th November 1914 

Married In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad , has two daughters 

Brother Maharaj Kumar Mohammad AmirHyder Khan, 
the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living with him 
Succeeded His father the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Moham- 
mad Ali Mohammad Khan, KCSI, KCIE, on May 23rd 
1931 , was formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious 
ancestors by H E Sir Harry Haig, K C S I , C I E , the Governor 
of U P on the 4th January 1936 

Educated In La Martmier College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable private Tutors at Home 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded 
He has extensively travelled m Europe and the Near East He 
knows English and Persian well, and is a very promising " Mar- 
sia ” poet of Urdu He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics Reading, Natural History, painting and 
photography are his chief hobbies 
Recreation Riding 

Address Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 
Galloway House, Naim Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh) 
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M amdot ESTAir 

N A W A B MoHAMM VD 

Shah Naw\z Kh\n of 
Mamdot 

Rotn 1883 

rducatcd \t T ahore was 
for some time employed in the 
Hyderabad State Police CIO 

The tstile tonipusis of 12O 
villages in Ferozeporc District 
of which the Naw il> is the solt 
proprietor ind 1 mci revinue 
from over 300 villiges in the 
same district is assigned to him 
as Jagir The title of 

Nawab is hereehtary and suecession to the entile cstite is 
governed by the lulc of pmnogenitme 

There are two schools in the estite oik toi bo)s ind tlie 
other foi gnls inel eelucatiem is receiving the peisond ittention 
of the Naw lb S ihcb A well equipped hospit il foi men md women i 
vetermaiy hospitil a tube well and m electiu powei house ire also 
provided for the benelit of the public \ pinch i> it of 14 leading 
members of the Jalilabtd lown lias been constituted to look after 
sanitation witch md w ml lighting and othei improvements and the 
Nawab Saheb has won the love mel esteem of his ten mts He is a 
member of the Punjab I egislitive C ouncil md tikes gre it interest in 
the wclfire of the Zcmindari Community He is one of the le iding 
Jagirdars and premier land owners m the province and holds a front 
seat in the Durbar in the berozeporc Distrie t N iwab/ada lftkhar 
Husain Khan the eldest son of the Nawab Saheb is an Hon Magistrate, 
his other two younger sons are being educitcd it Aitehison College, 
Lahore 

Address Mamdot Villa Davis Road I ahore , M imdot House, 
Ferozepore City Qutb Man?il, T ero/epore Cantonment Nawab 
House, Jalalabad West 
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M ohiuddin F a r o q u i, 
Nawab Sir, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal He ’s the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
haroqui, a lineal descendant of 
HazratOinar Faroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commandei by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar md in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the grant of extensive 
J ighir (rent-free land) of two 
pirgmas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad confcirmg the Jaghu by 
Emperor Furrokhshiar is still in tin possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin 

Naw ib Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr An hibald the Principal of the College Even from 
a compaiatively early igc he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life 

He was the first non official Chairman of the Tippera District Board 
a Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality Member of the Assam Ben- 
g l 1 R ul way Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court an 
Honoraiv Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics As the Ch Lit mail of the District Boaid he took a very 
active interest in the matter of communications and the results of his 
endeavours in this direction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and wdl-bmit bridges widely spicad over the district The Comilla 
Water Works and the Electric Supply which have done inestimable 
bemht to the town came into existence largely, if not absolutely, owing 
to the untiling efforts of the Nawab Sahib A seivice of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells He encouraged the spread 
of education higher and primary m his district and it was he who 
was instrumental m raising the Comilla Victoria College from the 
second-grade to the first-grade institution that it is to-day 

He has been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
ofiicial Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed m 1929 Minister to 
the Government of Bengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries Co- 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works It is a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Bengal 
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Legislative Count ll to represent tlie Piovmce m the Piov muil Simon 
Committee where his services were icknowledgid with great appre cia 
tion by the Rt Hon ble Su John Simon Naw ib Sn Molmtddm is the 
Leader of the House in the Count ll and this is ptihaps the only uul 
the hist instance in tlic liistor> of Piovmual Councils th it i Minister 
(who was returned as an elected membei) h is bet n made the I uidu 
The services that he has given as the 1 cade r of the House to the 
country and the Government ut woithy of Ins truned signify 
mature experience md wide knowledge of nun md nutters 

As a Minister to the Government N iw ib Sir Moluuddin h is given 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have dicadv hid, 
or are likely to hive m future fai re idling u suits m impioving the 
conditions ot agriculture and industiy of the Province lie introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industius \ct i meisure of 
great promise and usefulness inasmuch as it ittords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up with aid, as fir as possible 
from the Government His scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young men is of great significance 
and is the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through mciustn il develop- 
ment of the Province 1 lie United Provinces Unemployment Com- 
mittee presided over by the Rt lion bh Sn lij Bihidur S ipi u 
P( KC S I T l l) his m its repoit main wolds of pruse for the 
scheme He took steps to establish Cooperitive 1 ind Mortgage 
Banks for the iclicf of agi u ultuial nichbte dm ss md his schemt 
fbr restriction in the cultivation of juti with i view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a me isurc of immense bene- 
fit He made serious endeavours to improve the mini d husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are lire idy av ulabk of the various 
agncultural researches taken up at his instinct the scheme foi the 
traimng of detenus (persons detuned for politic il reasons) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citi/cns is now hiving i tnal 
and its results are aw nted with interest ill ove i lnchi N iw ib 
Saheb w is the mthor of the Water Hyacinth Act which provided for 
removal of the water hyacinth pests f\om the piovmce with oigamscd 
effort As a result many districts in Bengal aie now cntmly free 
from this pest lo give cheap credit facilities 1o commcnid pco 
pie an Industrial Credit Corporation Bank Ins been < t ibhshcd with 
ten lakhs guarantee against loss by Government I he Daulatpur 
Agricultural College has been established for igueiiltura 1 edue ition 
and is the only one of its kind in the Province 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince In recognition of his meritorious services md activities he was 
honoured with the title of * Khan Bahadur m 1024 with that of 
" Nawab ” m 1932 On the New Year’s d ty 1936 His Majesty late 
the King Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood a distinction which 
he richly deserved 

He married Quatrma Sultana Zobeida eldest daughter of the 
Hon’ble Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkernn Ghuznavi, Kt , of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council Government of Bengal 
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M YMENSINGH Estate Maharaja 
Shoshi Kanta Acharyva Chau 
dhury of Mymensingh one of the 
Chief Noblemen of the Piesidency of 
Beng il was born at Muktagacha in Mymen 
singl on the 24th Fibruary 1886 He 
was the son of the late Maharaja Surja 
Kanta \( haryya Bahadur an illustrious 
Amindir of Mymmsingh well known for 
his mmy sided public activities in the 
province of Bengal especially for the 
bold and courageous stand he took in 
unsettling the settled fact of the 
partition of Bengal Lndtr the nursing 
care of his illustrious f ither Shoslu Kanta 
ie<ei\cd his earl> education with great 
care and keen solitude He was educated 
at the St Xavier’s College, the Doveton 
Ceillcge and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta He passed the Entrance 
examination in the year 1904 He went 
to Lngland for higher education in the 
year 1907 and joined Downing College, 
Cambridge He successfully passed the 
Little go and Additional Lxamm itions and wrs preparing for the BA & LI B degrees and 
also joined Gray s Inn, to quibfy for the Bar, but h< had most reluctantly, to give up 
his mm h coveted studits in I ngl md lud huny back home on account of the suddm 
death of hisfathci and to shoulder tht rt spousibilities of his extuisive estates 

Shoshi Kanta inherit! d fioin his father a noble and benevolent disposition and high 
ideal of public spint Though a young man just above his teens he began to take lively 
interest m higher education in his own distuc t and his first act of public benevolence was his 
princely donation of Rs 45 000 m the year 1909 to the Ananda Mohm College, Mymensingh, 
which 111 later days he supplemented by furtht r donations for the estabhshmt nt of I Sc 
Class in the same College His contribution of 1 ,00 000 rupees in the year 1910 towards 
the Edward Memorial Fund foi the improvement of Mitford Hospital at Dacia deserves 
particular mention, the cause of Amelioration of suffering humanity is innati in his nature 
In 1920 when the Mym„nsmgh Ho pital required further extension, Shoshi Kanta made 
a free gift of land worth about Rs 30 000 for its new site and contributed 1 00,000 rupees 
to the Hospital Lund to name it after his illustrious father He has further equipped th** 
hospital with an X R iv apparatus at a cost of Rs 18 000 and has granted an annual subscrip 
tion of Rs 1 090 for the upkeep of th^ hospital He further gladly made over to the Hospital 
a sum of Rs 17 000 received from the Government for value of his lands occupied by the 
old ho pital and now acquired for kotwali thana In 1910, he contributed Rs 1 000 towards 
the cost of the construction of the new Ripen College building Calcutta The Maharaja 
contributed Rs 2,000 to tht Madras famine fund The devastating flood of Dqmodar 
in 1913, moved Shoshi Kanta s h^art and he readily contributed Rs 1,000 for relief work 
During the great war in 1914 he contributed Rs 60 000 for the purchase of a fit et of six 
Ambulance Motor cars for the Red Cro s Society and paid Rs 40,000 towards the various 
war relief and ambulance corps funds He subscribed to the Indian War loan to the extent 
of 1 00,000 rupees He has also contributed Rs 2 250 and Rs 1 500 to the Silver Jubilee 
Fund and King George Memorial I und respectively 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta filled a long felt w ant in Mymensingh town by establishing at a 
considerable cost the Carmichael Club where Europeans and Indians officials and non 
offiiciaK, have an opportunity to meet It was mainly due to his efforts that electricity 
is available at Mymensingh Besides thtse acts of benevolence, the Maharaja has granted 
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monthly stipends to many deserving students and has undertaken to defray foreign 
education of some of them Many public and chant able institutions and bodies are regularly 
receiving his contributions and his purse is always open for all deserving causes 

Shoshi Kanta entered public life in the year 1012 when he was only 26 On the 
fonnation of the President > of Bengal hi was elected by the lmd holders of the Dacca 
Division to represent their interests in the Btngal 1 egislUivo Council When the Reforms 
were inaugurated in 1021 Maharaja was nominated bv the (rovamor (itneril a mciuberof 
the Council of State In 1027 Maharaja entered the reformed Be ngal I cgisl \tive Council as 
an elected representative of tht Du ta University graduates His carter m the legislatures 
is marked by his outspoken advocacy for popular 1 ujsc m printipk Bt mg in Council he was 
a real asset to his community and his persistent zt il and untlmchiug dtvotion to their 
( ause were amply demonstrated when he took a keen inti rest in tin moulding of the 
Bengal Tenancy Art in 1927 to the satisfaction of landlords and tenants alike lit his been 
fleeted to the Bengal Legislative \ssemblv from thi Duta Landholders Constituency 
recently 

Among his other public activitns Mihiraja Shosi Kanti was uuinimously eheted 
Chairman of tht Mym nsingh Mumcipilitv 111 101H and transit ted all its business with 
conspicuous efficiency till 1021 Ht also was 1 lu tnl Uiurmauof Muhtagirhi Munieipility 
his n itive place in 1012 H< is also connutul with various public bodies Ht acted as 
President of the hast B ngal Landholders Association for si viril yi irsand is the Presidt nt 
of the Myna nsingh Landholders' Assot lation and the Siuitaiv of the Btngil I mdholdi rs’ 
Association 

Maharaja Shoshi Kant 1 is t It lx ral Hindu and a gr< it six 1 il rt former He is th< 
President of the Hindu Hita Sidhmi Sava 1 soiietv formtd 111 1017 for tht tlevatiou of 
depressed classes and for bringing about social md moral rege n< r it ion of tht Hindus \s 
soon as the Hanjan movement was stirtul by Mahatma (.andhr Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
opened his ancestral Kali and Shiva Tt mples for woiship by ill < hssts of Hindus Ht 
is tht President of the Mymt nsingh Hindu Sabha md prtsulid over th< dihbtration of 
Myint nsingh District Hindu Confertnte htld it 1 mgul and w is tht President of All Bengal 
Hindu Conferences held at H 1 II 1 and Canning lown He has made over his Pditial House 
at Benares to the Hindu Mission for the uplift of the Hindus In Myinc nsingh lown 
he h is recently tons tru< ted a b autiful Siva lemph md hi ruide 1 fru gift of 1 me! to the 
Mymt nsingh Ram Krishn a Pratisth an a soe ial anel rt ligious institution of the pi if e 

He is a thorough sportsman and was 1 v< ry good e rit ke te r 111 his young d ays Ht was 
the c aptam of the town Club Calcutta fear se ve r il yt ars lo give intuitive to Mvmensmgh 
Crie Ket the Maharaja retained many veteran players to com h the local young men He is 
also fond of hunting and a love r of games 

In recognition of hts public spirit and muiiifieenei His 1 xeelltney lend Harelmgc 
conferred on him the title of Raja Bahadur on the 1st fanuary 1011 at a comparative Iy 
young age I ater on in 1020 the title of M iharaja was bt stowt d on him by I ord Cht Imsford 
in appreciation of his manifold acts of public utility 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta has married the third daughter of the 1 itt lamented 
Mr Byomke sh Chakraborty M A Bar at I aw of C alt utt a He has three sons md tluce 
daughters His youngest son Maharaj Kumar Sneh mgsu K mta Ar h uy v a who is a gr uluutc 
of the C ale utt a University has proceeded to England for highf 1 studies All his daughters 
are married 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is remarkable for his simple li ibits unimpeachable moral charac 
ter charitable disposition and unostentatious manner of living His high culture, affability 
and amiability of character arc too well known He is accessible to all from the powerful 
down to the man of the street, is kind and benevolent to his tenants and officers, modest and 
a man of his word, always firm and unyielding in matters of public duty, he is a true 
ideal, the like of which are very few in these days Bv a recent circular, the Maharaja has 
announced that 5 percent of his annual income should be spent for agricultural improve 
ment and for provision of drinking water to the tenants in the villages 
A ddress Shoshi Lodge, Mymensirigh, Bengal 
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M UMTAZ PAHASU 
ESTATE Nawab 
Mumtaz ud-daula Mo- 
hammad Mukarram Ali Khan 
of Pahasu 

Born In 1895, eldest son of 
Kun war Ikram All Khan 
Succeeded In 1922 Educated 
At the Maharaja's College, 
Jaipur and the MAO College 
Aligarh, where he soon came 
into prominence as an intelli 
gent scholar, an upright youth, 
and a keen sportsman 

Married His first cousin in 
1912 and later jnarned again 
Mumtaz Begum) his second 
cousin in 1924 

As a member of the great Lai 
kham clan he traces his origin to 
the great solar lungs of Aj^xlhya A scion of this clan, Raja Lai Singh 
received the title of Khan from Akbar the Great which originated the 
title of Lalkli mi T lie house of Pahasu is noted for its steadfast loyalty 
to the suzerain jiowcr and decji devotion and unflinching attachment 
to the rulers of Jaipur, where the present Nawab s great grandfather, 
the first Nawab Mu mtaz-ud daula Sir Mohd haiz All Khan KCSI 
and second Nawab Mumtaz-ud-daula Sir haiyaz All Khan held the 
high offices of Prime Minister for a number of years and in recognition 
of their meritorious services received the Jagu of Raipur yielding an 
annual income of Rs 40,000 besides several palatial buildings and 
lazim m perpetuity 

The Estate of Pahasu which is one of the premier estates in the 
District of Bulandshahr U P , consists of seventeen villages 

lhe Nawab was appointed Foreign member of the Executive 
Council of Jaipur but on account of his health he resigned the post He 
has travelled extensively both in India and abroad and made a keen 
study and minute observation of the economic developments as well as 
the social and administrative side of the various countries and peoples, 
he has visited in England, France Austria, Switzerland Italy and 
Egypt etc He takes interest in the welfare of his subjects — especially 
in their education He is a member of the All-India Muslim League 
having national views and is a strong supporter of union among different 
sects and religions is deeply interested in education, social reforms 
and politics He is very fond of motoring and loves poetry, music, 
fine arts, etc 

Publications Sada-i-Watan, Tanqeed-i-Nadir, and Swrajya 
Home Rule 

Addresses Mumtaz Bagh, Jaipur (Rajputana), Pahasu House, 
Aligarh, Fort Pahasu Dist , Bulandshahr and Pahasu Camp, New Delhi 
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N ADAUN Raja 

Rajendrachand, the 
present Chief of Nadaun, 

District Kangra 
Born In 1908 

Educated privately, the 
Raja Saheb is young, able 
and popular, and takes keen 
interest in public affairs 

Succeeded On 5 th Feb- 
ruary 1936 

Hi story The Raj a Saheb 
is descended from Raja Bhu- 
michand of the katoch clan 
of Rajputs Tradition has 
it that Raja Susarmachand 
of this clan aided King Duryodhan 111 the Wai of Mahabharat 

The last independent ruling chief, Mali it .1 7 Sansar- 
chand, had under his sway the whole of kangra District and 
the adjoining hilly Ilaqa, but through the vu issitudes of 
time, Ins Ilaqa has been reduced to its pusc nt < \t( nt Loyal 
and faithful to the British Government, the Raja Saheb's 
ancestors were the recipients of titles su< h as k ( S I and 
CSI 

In all respects Raja Rajendrachand follows in the foot- 
steps of his ancestors His mother, Ram Nalagarhi, is the 
daughter of the present ruling Chuf, Raja Jogt ndra Singh of 
Nalagarh (Simla Hills), and the Raja Saheb is related to 
Jubbal, Bhajji, (Nurpur District Kangra) and other Jaikan 
Rajput families Rule of primogeniture governs succession 

Area About 300 square miles 
Population 40,000 
ffnnual Income Rs 60,000 
Minister Pt S R Kapila 
Address Nadaun, District Kangra 
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N ANPARA Estatf Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat 
i\ li Khan, the present 
Raja of Born in the year 
1904 Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow 
His father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq All Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence 

During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan for his financial help and guidance 
Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word He is fond of shikar and is a good shot He 
plays tennis, polo and swims He is a member of all the leading clubs 
in Pans, London and India He is also a member of the U P 
Legislative Council, Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
of the Taluqdars of Oudh, President of the U P Provincial Moslem 
League and a patron of the U P Aero Club 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 1911 — thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway Hence he is generally known 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Qudh 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan 
K C S I , maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All 
Khan, can well be styled a personality of power and great influence 
The title of Raja to the House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daula, King of Oudh, and recognised by the Government as 
hereditary Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old 
and reputed for their loyal traditions and royal history 
Government Revenue 3 lakhs 
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OAHIBZADA Nawab 
^ Mir Mohiuddin Ali 
Khan, i e , Sahibzada 
Nawab Basalat Jah 
Bahadur, of Hyderabad, 

Deccan, is the son of the 
late His Highness The 
Nizam Sir Mir Mahboob 
All Khan Bahadur and 
the only existing step- 
brother of Lieut -Gen 
His Exalted Highness 
Asaf Jah, Muzaful-Mulk 
Wal Mamalik Nizam-Ul- 
Mulk Nizam-Ud-Daula Nawab Sir Mu Osman All Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jung present Ni/am of I lydeiabad 

Born In Hyderabad on 18th October 1907 A D 

Educated Sahibzada Nawab Basalat J.ih’s educa- 
tion and training was under experienced Euiopean Tutors 
and Oriental scholars and he is well versed in English, 
Urdu, Persian, while the religious side was under 
distinguished Ulemas 

After his schooling was over Sahib/ada Nawab 
Basalat Jah Bahadur made a tom of the Ni/am’s Domi- 
nions and was initiated into the workings of the different 
departments He also made an extensive tour of the 
continent and Europe to gam further experience He 
is fond of Sports 



Address Shadi Khana, Hyderabad, Deccan 
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N awab Muhammad 

Moin-ud-din Khan, 
Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in 
Hyderabad (Deccan) m the 
year 1891 Nawab Mom- 
ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs 22 lakhs 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
m charge of the Industnal Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council The next year he was given charge 
of the Militaiy Depaitment and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah 

Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Mom-ud-Dowla Bahadurs present mam 
recreation is shooting He is also passionately fond of 
watching cncket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only m Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India The All-India Gold Cup Cncket 
Tournament, which was started six years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cncketers m India The last M C C and Australian fixtures m 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest m 
Cncket and his generosity 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame 

Born 13th June 1889 at 
Poona 

Educated At Nizam 
College 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15, has 
travelled all over Europe , 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc , keeps a 
Polo Team , has a finelibiaiy , takes interest in the Indus- 
trial Development of the country and is Dnector of seven 
Companies 

Area of Estate 1,480 square miles 
Population 202,739 
Revenue Over Rs 15 lakhs 

Admimstiation is divided into sevetul departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the woik 

Family History About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Add Shahi kingdom of Bqapur where he 
settled and mained into a noble's family After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows — 

(1) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I , (8) Sir Salar Jung II , 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

A ddress Hyderabad (Deccan ) 
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N AWAB KAMAL YAR JUNG 
BAHADUR, a nobleman of 
Hyderabad, is a son of the late 
Niwab Khin 1 Kh man He owns an 
est ite covering an area of about 312 sq 
miles having a population of 80,000 
souls and yielding a revenue of about 
Rs 6 lakhs annuallv The estate is 
divided into four Talukas which comprise 
90 villages 

Few families that came out to India 
from Persia, have such a brilliant record 
of service to their creelit as the one 
represented by Niwab Kamal Yar Jung 
Bahadur His ancestors were Governors 
and Generals under Moghul hmperors and 
Shah Nawaz Khan was Prime Minister of 
the Deecan ifter the death of Asaf Jah I 
Nawab Kimal \ar Jung Bahadurs 
father, who was Military Minister was a 
brother 111 law of the late Sir Salar Jung, 
the famous Prime Minister of Hyderabad 
and hid accompanied the latter on a 
politic il mission to England where he w is presented to the Queen Empress and had the 
honour of dining with Her late Majesty 

Niwib Kamal \ ir Jung Bahadur received his education partly 111 Aligarh and 
partly it the Nizim College lit married a daughter of his uncle- the late Nawab 
1 ikhrul Mulk II In order to gun administrative experience the N iw ib worked as 
Assistant Home Secret iry, Joint Registrar of the High Court and Inspector General of 
the Registration Dep irtment His age is 42 *1 he Nawab s favounte subjects of study 

art history politics and rur il economics He is a good writer and a convincing debator 
lh( adnunistr ltion of the estate is conducted 011 modern and progressive lints Survey 
and Settlement Opt ritions have been completed in tht entire est ite on lines obtaining in the 
Bombay Piesidtiicy rhe est ite possesses 24 schools 8 dispensaries 30 tanks, 1 17 ponds, 
2* can ds anel 18 000 houses It muntxms a force, 160 strong, costing Rs 25 000 annually 
The Civil establishment consists of about 700 hands including village officials, and costs 
about a lakh innuilly O11 pensions, scholarships md grituitics, the Niwab spends 
Rs 20 000 every year All appeals against the b state s Chief Executive Officer s decisions 
as regards assessment and Inam enquiries are heard by the Nawab Sahib himself and 
idjudicited in strict accord nice with the pr nciplts of law and equity The Nawab makes 
c\t< nsive tours of his villages hears all complaints in person and keeps himself well posted 
with the conditions obtaining there 

The Nawab s loydty to the Nizam is proverbial The relation of his house with the 
Residency has alw i\s rern lined cordial His father and uncle were recipients of a Guard of 
Honour on the oi casions of their visits to tht Honourable the Resident 

Purtyal a village in the N iW ib s estate contains diamond mines The world famous 
Koh 1 Noor diamond originally came from the Purtval mines — a reference to which fact is 
also to be found in Murray s Handbook for Travellers in India, Burmah and Ceylon ” 

Deom a taluka in his estate is a well known Cattle market The fort of Ramgir, 
a relic of the ancient Andhra Kingdoms is also one of his proud possessions and the Nawab 
is taking all possible steps to preserve it in its pristine glory 

The Nawab is fond of riding, rowing and reading His Shamecrpet Lake, about 18 
miles from Secunderabad, is an attraction for excursionists 
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N AWAB Zoolcader Jung 
Bahadur, MA (Cantab), 

Bar- at- Law, Middle Tem- 
ple, Secretary to the Nizam’s 
Government in the Judicial, 

Police, Education and General 
f departments, traces his descent 
to Ameer Taimur known in 
English History as “Tamerlane ’ 

His gie it grand father, Mirza 
Jeevan Beg entered India in 
the early years of the nine- 
teenth century His grand- 
father Mirza Mogul Beg married 
a niece of the Emperor Akbar 
Shah, the Second Nawab 
Zoolcader Jung was thus related 
to the Imperial family of IE lhi 
His father Nawab Aga Mirza 
Beg Server-ul Mulk Bahadui 
came to Hyderabad in 1872 and 
was placed in charge of His late 
Highness the Nizam Mir Mahbub All Khans education He later 
served with great distinction is Chief See rotary to the Nizam and left 
his permanent mark m the Constitution'll History of modem Hyderabad 
by framing the famous and piobibly the first t onstitution of the State 
known as ' Qanuncha Mu bank 

Nawab Zoolcader Jung was born in 1875 After receiving his 
education successively at the Madiasa e Aiza St George s Grammar 
School Hyderabad and the Scottish High School Bomb ly he passed 
his Matriculation from the Madras University in 1891 His la t c 
Highness the Nizam sent him to England is a special State Scholar 
where he joined Christs College Cambridge He pissed his Bai 
Examination Middle Temple Degree in 1899 On his rtturn, he w is 
appointed 3rd City Migistratt and then after being successively in ide 
the Second and the Chief City Magistrate he wisekvated to the High 
Court Bench in 1907 He re tireel from service in August 1915 On the 
13th June 1921 the Nizam graciously recalled him to Hyderabad and 
appointed him to the present post 

After a temporary retirement from active service in 1929 he was 
again recalled to this post in 1933 in recognition of his loyal and men 
tonous services to his august master and the State 9 here is no doubt 
his name will be ever associated with the rapid expansion of public 
instruction in modern Hyderabad as well as with the remarkable 
progress that the Postal Archaeological and other Departments have 
made under his competent supervision As a scholar endowed with 
literary talents he has contributed an interesting study on Machiavelh, 
while his History on medieval Spain in Urdu is regarded by cntics 
as- a work of permanent merit on the subject Some of his addresses 
to academic assemblies have also considerable liter iry value and 
were generally very favourably received by Educationists 
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P ARLAKIMEDI Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pathi Narayana Deo, MLC, 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Ganjam District m Orissa 
Province The Maharaja Saheb 
is the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area of 
615 square miles, and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasmgi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang Estate in Orissa 

Born 26th April 1892 

Educated At Maharaja’s 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College Madras 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference , 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London He is an Honourable Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore He has been taking a promi 
nent part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a 
railway line of 57 miles He maintains a big Rice Mill a progress- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large 
Girls Schools for Oriyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and VeL rinarj, Hospital 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services He 
contributed Rs 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs 3,10 000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces He has held 
Honorary Commission m the land forces of R I M since 1918 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken m 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) m 1918 Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd Lieutenant m 
1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a 
keen Cricketer He is a member of several important Clubs of 
the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23 1 37 He is, 
now the chief minister, Govt of Orissa 
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P URI RA] Bira Sri Gaja- 
pati Goudeswar Naba- 

KOTIKARNATOTKALA 

Biradhibirabar Bargeswa- 

R ADHIRAJ BHUTAVAIRABSA- 

DHUSASONOTKIRNA ROUTARAJ 

Atulabalaparakram Sanmg- 
rvmasahasrabahu Kshetria- 

KULADHU ilAKETU MAHARAJA- 

dhiraj Sri Sri Sri Raja Rama 
chandra Deb, Pun He belongs 
to the famous Ganga Vanshi 
Rajput , Descendant of King 
C hodagang Deb who came 
fiom Southern India The 
present Raja is the direct lineal 
descendant of the Hindu Kings 
of Orissa 

Many of the Rajas and 
Ruling Chiefs of Orissa were 
under the sovereignty of this house and they still use the title con- 
ferred on them by this Raj which was the fountain of honour 

The Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temple of 
Jagannath at Puri and has entire control over the administration 
of the temple to which lakhs of pilgrims resort e\ery year Electric 
lighting has been installed m and around the temple for the comfort of 
the pilgrims during the administration of the present Raja Sahtb 
He is revered by the Hindu public at large as “Thakur Maharaja 
The famous Ttmple of Jagannath as well as other lempks abounding 
in Orissa were constructed by his predecessors and worship is still 
conducted in all the lemples of Orissa in the name of the Gajap iti 
Maharaja His eia is still pr< valent in Nitur il Orissa and hoioscopes 
are cast in terms of the year of his reign 

Born 6th November 1898 as 3rd son of Raja Satehidanand 
Tribhuban Deb late Chief of Bamra, a native State of Orissa later 
adopted to this family Succeeded bis late father Raja Mukund 
Deb, Pun on 14th February 3 926 

Mamed A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhanj 
Educated At Bamra Rajkumar High School and then at C alcutta 
Heir-Apparent Sri Sri Sri Nilakantha Deb Jenamoni, born 2nd 
July 1929 2nd bon Sri Sri Rajraj Dfb Sanjenamoni, 8th May 
1933 Daughter Rajkumari Kasturikamodini Deri, born 1931 

STAFF. 

Dewan Babu Bipin Behan Gupta Asst Dewan & Chief Account- 
ant Babu Ram Sahay Lall Temple Commander Babu Jadumom 
Das Manager Landed Estates Babu Artatran Misra Peskar 
Babu Biswanath Raj guru Bill Dept Babu Chintamoni Bose 
Nazir Lala Gopinath Ray Treasurer Babu Radhacharan 
Patnaik Law Agent Babu Ganeswar Misra 
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R aghunandan Prasad 
Singh, The Hon’ble Raja 
Sir Kt, MCS of Mon- 
1 ghyr (Bihar) 

Born November 1882, in an 
illustrious Haihaya Kshtriya 
family of Zemindars a family 
which has been honoured with 
the high distinction of " Raja " 
four times in three generations 
Raja Raghunandan Prasad 

Singh has enriched its noble 
traditions by his manifold per- 
sonal virtue and his remarkable 
public services His late 

grandfather, Babu Ramprashad 
Singh his late father, Raja 
Kamleshwari Prasad Singh 

(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medalist) 
his late elder brother. Raja 
Sivanandan Prasad Singh, 

O B E , made their mark in public Ffe by their public activities and 
generous donations The “ Welcome Ghat", the Municipal market 
the Water works, the pucca drains, a H E School, the beautiful 
Baker Town Hall are only a few of their many gifts 

The Temple of Love at Monghyr and Sri Radhamohan Temple at 
Bnndaban (Muttra) built and endowed at a total cost of Rs 5,35,000 
are unmistakable monuments of Raja Raghunandan’s devotion to 
religion His inexhaustible patience, indefatigable industry and rare 
administrative ability enable him to manage his extensive zemmdary 
and other business single-handed 

“ He was the sole elected representative of B & O land-holders 
in the Legislative Assembly for two successive terms and was one 
of the two elected representatives of B & O Non-Muhammadan 
Constituency m the Council of State A Knighthood was conferred 
on him by His Majesty the King Emperor in June 1936 ” 

His public charities have run into seven figures The Stephenson 
Male Ward and the X-Ray installation in the Monghyr Sadr Hospital 
the Leper Asylum at Bhagalpur his large recurring contributions to 
the Delhi Baby show, his handsome donation to the Imperial Leprosv 
Relief Fund are but a few of a formidable list of public benefaction 
standing to his credit His gifts in the cause of education m his native 
town and outside have been equally numerous and princely He is 
the chief patron of the All- India Haihaya Kshtriya Mahasabha 

His nephew, Raja Devakmandan Prasad Singh, FPU, was 
a nominated member of the local Council for two terms and the first 
non-official Chairman of the Monghyr Municipality and District Board 
His never-to be-forgotten gift to his Province has been the “ Wheeler 
Senate Hall" at Patna constructed at a cost of about Rs 2 lacs 

His heir Kumar Sachmandan Prasad Singh is a bright, promising 
boy of 13 years who promises to be a worthy son of his worthy 
father 
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R AMG\rh raj Raj- 

KUMAR KAMAKSHVA 

Narain Singh of Ram 
gaih Raj, Bihar 

Born ioth August 1916 
l ducatcd At the Raj ku mar 
College Raipur and afterwards 
at the Mayo College Ajmere 
Married The eldest daughter 
of His Excellency General Shm- 
gha Shumsher Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal in I ebruary 1936 
7 amtly History Ihe ances- 
tors of the Ramgarh Raj arc 
descended from the famous 
Rajput family of the Rathors 
and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Mamkchand a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Jo>- 
chand of Kanouj About boo 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo 



Bahadur and Maharaja Smghdeo Bahadur left Manda md established 
their new dynasty at Urda in the Pargana of Raranpura Maharaja 
Dalel Singh Bahadur however removed the capital first to Badam 
and afterwards to Ramgarh where he built a large tort on the South 
bank of the Damodar Rajkumar Kamakshya Naiain Singh will assume 
full control on the 10th \ugust 1937 the Estate now being under the 
Court of Wards Ihe succession is governed by the rule of primogeniture 
Recreations Tennis Cricket Shikir Gardening 
Renowned for its munificence, the estate recently donated Rs 1 
lakh, Rs 67 000, Rs 40 000 and Rs 28 000 to the Earthquake Relief 
Fund Hazanbagh Sadar Hospital H iziribagh Zenana Hospital and 
King George s Memorial Fund respectively 

Ihe Rajkumar Sahib has been recently elected Vice President of 
the Bihar Kshatriya Mahasabha and was nominated 1 member of the 
General Council of Rajkumar College, Raipur, by II E the Governor of 
Bihar to represent the Zemindars of Chotanagpur and South Bihar 

Natural Wealth Coal Mica, China clay Limestone, Lac, Kath, 
Mahua and Paddy 

Area 4 52s square miles 

Income Rs 22 46667 (1935-1936) There is a big waterfall at 
Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara Katha both of which are easily 
accessible by car 

Younger Brother Raj Kumar Basant Narain Singh 
SUPERIOR OFFICERS 
Dewan Choudhry Roshan Lal, Esq 
Manager S Me I rod Smith, Esq 
Personal Staff Officer R K Singh, Esq 
private Secretary B B Chatter j * e Esq , S C 
Forest Officer H S Gibson, Esq 
Guardian Tutor Capt R N Burkett 
Palace Superintendent Gajraj Singh, Esq , M A 
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AM SARN DAS Lala, 
Honourable Rai Bahadur, 
C I E , Kaiser-I-H i n d 
Gold Medal, (1914) , Chairman, 
Council of State , Leader of 
Opposition in the Council 

Born Lahore, November 
1876 , son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram 

The family is a very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for seveial generations 
before Maharaja Ranjitsingh’s 
reign in the Punjab His grand 
father duung the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene 
rai of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun 'Zamzama” 



Educated Government College, Lahore 

He is one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab He has subscribed over eight lakhs of rupees in chanties 
and takes keen interest m public activities 

He was a Member of Lahore District Board, was Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, for over 15 years, Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, (191 2-1920) , Government Delegate to Reserve Bank 
Committee to london , Chairman Advisory Committee of the Central 
Bank of India Ltd , (Punjab Branches) Chairman, Indian Institute 
of Bankers, (Punjab Branch) , Director, British India Corporation, 
Ltd, Cawnpore , Director, Imperial Bank of India, was Member, 
U P Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee , Government Direc 
tor, Indian Trans-Continental Airways Ltd Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore , Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd , eAr-Chairman N orthern India Chamber of Commerce Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire federation Session, 1933, in London , Chairman 
Punjab Sanatan Dharam Pratmidhi Sabha Member All-India Land 
holders' Association Vice-Chairman Gwalior State Economic Board 
of Development , Director Concord of India Insurance Co Ltd , 
Proprietor Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills, Lahore , 
Member, Punjab Government Development Board , Director, Punjab 
Matches Ltd , Director Sutlej Cotton Mills Co Ltd , Director, Cold 
Storage Company of India, Ltd , Chairman, Sunlight of India Insurance 
Co , Ltd , Vice-Chairman, Punjab Hindu Sabha , President, Punjab 
Sanatan Dharam Pratmidhi Sabha President, Sanatan Dharam College 
Managing Committee, Lahore Member, Managing Committee, Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce Delhi and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore Member, United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore , 
Director, O K Electric Works, Lahore Address 1, Egerton Road, 
Lahore 
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S ETH HIRALALJI Raiya 
Bhushan Rai Bahadur, 

MLC, is a prominent 
leader of Jndore 

Born in a respectable family 
it Ajmer Seth Hiralal came to 
Indore in his fourth year S11 
Hukumchand, the well known 
business man and industrialist, 
adopted and educated him, w hich 
was mainly responsible for the 
excellent knowledge he possesses 
The advent of Seth Hiralal 
was followed by a period of pro- 
speuty to Sir Hukumchand in 
eluding the airnal of a son and 
heir in the now brilliant Kunwar 
Rajkumar Singh, M A Very 
popular with all the members of 
the family Seth Hiralal is now 
the sole successor to late Rai 
Bahadur Seth K ilyanmal brother of Sir Hukumchand to whom he 
was given in adoption in deference to the wishes of tlu Rai Bahadui 
and his wives though Sir Hukumchand himself was unwilling to do 
so during the life time of his brother in spite of his repeated requests 

Seth Hiralal owns, and is also on the directorate of, important 
mills at Inelore and Bombay He supports many Charitable Institu- 
tions at an annual cost of Rs 20000 ne irly He is connected with 
almost all of the public institutions at Indore, such as schools for boys 
and girls, homes for the sick and the helpless and leagues, societies 
and associations foimed for purposes of welf ere, service and advance- 
ment He is a member of the Indore I egislative ( ouncil now for ten 
years, and the Holkar State Chantablc Fiust and Organising Com- 
mittee of Hindi Um\crsity shortly to be established at Indore 

A good swimmer rider and polo player Seth Hiralal has won many 
championships and his merits in tent-pegging are recognised by even 
Europeans A thorough businessman he is keen to idopt the latest 
methods and quick in his decisions Optimistic and cheerful benevol- 
ent and generous Seth Hiralal is a constant and unfailing source of 
help to all Appreciated alike by Indians and Europeans the titles 
‘ Rai Bahadur,' ‘ Rajya Bhushan and Jain Ratna have been 
conferred on him by British Government Holkar State and Jain 
Community respectively 

Seth Hiralal has four children two sons and two daughters the 
eldest of whom is Kunwar Narcndrakumar Singh now being educated 
m the Daly College 

Address Indore, C I 
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S HAMRAJ Rajwant 
Bahadur Raja, Member 
of H K H The Nizam s 
Executive Council, in charge 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most illustrious and historical 
Hindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Family History Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
as Ministers, and one of them, 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for P W D 
was once the Chief Minister to 
the Nizam The story of how 
Raja Rai Ray an family rose 
to eminent position first at 
the court of the Moghul Empcrois and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times The family supplied a line of treasurers 
and ministers of the exchequers to the Fmperor Shah Jehan Nizam - 

ul-Mulk the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty, was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court, and it was 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled m Hyderabad 

Born 15th of August 1898 
Educated At Nizam College 

Raja Sham raj Rajwant is a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings He 
has lavished much care and money in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace which he has generously opened to the reading public 

Area 400 square miles 
No of Villages 122 
Population 66,000 
Revenue ' Rs 3,75000 

Appointed Member of the P W D on 1st June 1935 
Address Shah All Bunda, Hyderabad (Deccan) 
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S ONI, Rai Bahadur 
Seth Bhagchand, Son 
of late Rai Bahadur 
Seth Tikamchand Soni 
of Ajmer 

Born nth November 
1904 Proprietor of the 
Banking Firm of Seth 
Joharmal Gambhirmal hav- 
ing 20 branches m British 
India and Rajputana States 

Education Government 
High School, Ajmer , 

Honorary Magistrate since 
1930 , and Municipal Commissioner till 1934 , Treasurer, 
B B & C I Railway, Broad-Gauge System, Jodhpur Railway, 
Udaipur Railway and Jaipur State Railway , State Trea- 
surer, Bharatpur and Dholpur , Residency Treasurer, Jaipur, 
Gvalior and Bharatpur, Millowntr and Banker Elected 
Member of the Legislative Assembly, (1934) , Vice-Patron, 
The Girl Guide Association, India , Life Member, the Red 
Cross Society , President, All-India Digambar Jain Mahasabha, 
since November 1935 

Director, Binod Mills Co , Ltd 

,, Rutlam Electric Supply Co , Ltd 

,, Ajmer 

,, Amalgamated „ 

Member, Standing Finance Committee, since 1935 

Awarded Rai Bahadur Title m 1935 
Address Tikam Nivas, Ajmer 
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U NIARA Rao Raja 
Sardarsinghji 
Bahadur of Umara 
Born On 3rd October 1894 
Succession 1913 
Married The daughter of 
Thakur Sahib of Lakhtar, has 
four sons 

A Kachhawa Rajput the 
Raja Saheb traces his descent 
to Udaikaranji of Amber, 
whose great-grandson Narooji 
founded the Naruka House and 
left five sons The eldest Rao 
Dasa was the ancestor of the 
Umara family, and the second 
Rao Lala, of the Alwar family 
The Rao Raja Bahadur is the 
head of the Naruka branch 
of that family settled in Jaipur, 
a powerful feudatory of the 
State, paying a tribute of 
Rs 38 338 to the Durbar, and holding an area of some 400 square miles 
at a distance of 70 miles to the south of Jaipur Rao Chandrabhan was 
a Mansabdar of the empire and participated in the Balakh, Badksha 
and Kandhar expedition of Shahjehan, and his son hatehsinghji partici- 
pated in the war of succession against Dara Shikoh In the battle 
of Sambhar — Maharajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur versus the Syed Bro- 
thers Hussainali and Abdullakhan — Rao Sangramsmghji won the day, 
snatching the flags from the Syed, which with the village Jaismghpura 
given by the Maharaja of Jaipur still constitute the property of the chief - 
ship Rao Sardarsinghji I received the title of Rao Raja Bahadur 
with Char Hazan Mansab, 2,000 cavalry, Nakkara and Nishans from the 
emperor Shah Alam the I Maharaja Sawai Pratapsinghji conferred 
upon Rao Bishensinghji the hereditary title of Rao Raja a salute of 
5 guns, and Morchhals in Sambat year 1843 — the recognised emblem 
of royalty In the same Sanad the Maharaja recognised the civil 
and judicial and administrative powers of the chief ship This Sanad 
was reconfirmed in Sambat year 1889 by Maharaja Jaisinghji 

The Rao Raja Bahadur enjoys all the hereditary honours and 
titles and carries on the administration of the chiefship m accordance 
with the spirit of modern times He has opened a dispensary at 
Awan in addition to one at Umara, has raised the upper primary 
school to Middle school and opened branch schools in all the Tehsils 
He is very social and popular In the Great War he furnished 250 
recruits and subscribed Rs 20 000 to the War Loan 

There are many places of historical and architectural importance 
in the territory Population 36,763 Revenue Rs 4 lacs 

Heir apparent Rajkumar Rajamdersmghji 
Address Umara, Rajputana 
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A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this book Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in India 

The Jewish Calendar Is lu accordance with 
the system arranged A D 358 The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which Is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era , the year is Lum solar 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
datus from the day after Mahomet's flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15 622 A D The months are Lunar 


The Fash year was derived from a combina 
tlon of the Hejira and Sara vat years by the 
order of Akbar , it is Lunl solar The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year 

The Samvat era dates flora 57 BO, and Is 
Lunl solar The months are divided into two 
foit nights — such, or bright, and badt f or dark 
Em h tortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given In our 
! calendars 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1937 


Parsee fShehenshahi) 


Jamshedi Navroz 

March 

21 

Avan Tashan 

April 

1 $ 

Adar Jashan 

Maj 

12 

Zarthost no Diso 

Tunc 

1 ? 

Gatha Gahambars (2 da>s) 

Sepc 

3 A 4 

New Year 

, 

> A 6 

Kliordad Sal 


11 

Parsee (Kadml) 


Avan Tashan 

March 

14 

Adar Jashan 

April 

12 

Zarthost no Diso 

Miy 

14 

Gatha Gahambars 

Aug 

4 A > 

New Year 

,, 

6 A 7 

Khordad Sal 

»» 

12 

Mohammedan 

(Sunni) 


Bakri id (Id ul izah) 

Feb 

22 

Muharrain 

March 

23 

Id e Milad 

M ly 

2 t 

Shah-e Barat 

Oct 

21 

Ramzan Id 

Der 

G 

Mahim Fair (Bombay 

City 


only) 


18 

Mohammedan (Shia) 


Bakri Id 

Feb 

22 

Muharram 

March 

21 

Shahadat-e Imam Hasan 

May 

9 

Id e Milad 

, 

2 i 

Shahadat e Hazarat All 

Nov 

2 > 

Ramzan Id (Id ul Fitr ) 

Dec 

6 


Hindu 


Makar Sankranti 

Tan 

14 

Maha Shivratri 

Mar 

11 

Holi (2nd day) 


27 

Ramnavami 

April 

19 

Cocoanut Day 

Aug 

21 

Gokul \shtaml 

, 

29 

Ganesh Chat hurt hi ami 

Samvatsari 

Sept 

8 

Das^era 

Oct 

14 

Divaii 

Nov 

2, 3 A 4 

Jewish 

PcsaohOst day) 

March 27 

1 t Mich (2nd da> ) 

April 

2 

Shabouth 

May 

16 

Tishabeab 

Tuly 

18 

Rosli Hosliauft (2nd day) 

Sept 

7 

kippur (2 d lys) 

„ 14 A 1 , 

Sukkoth (2 days) 

, 

20 A 28 

Jain 

Chaitra Sud 15 

April 

25 

sb iri\an \ ad l*t to Bhadarva 

Vad 1 t 1 4 to & Bhadarva 

Sud i 

Sept 

2 to 7 

Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5th 

, 

9 

Kartik Sud 15 

Nov 

18 

Christian 

New Year A following day 

Jan 

1 A 2 

Good Friday 

Afar 

26 

EaBter 

,, 

27 A 20 

Christmas 

Dec 

24 A 25 

New Year s Eve 

>> 

31 


Notes — (1) If any of the Mohammedan section *1 holidays (both Sunni and Shia) notified above 
does not fall on the day notified the Mohammedan servants of Government 
(Sunni or Shia as the case may be) may bt granted a sectional holiday xnlteu 
of a holiday on the day notified 

(2) King Emperor s Birthday June 9 
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Mahomedan 
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November 4 

Karttika 

s 

1 


1937 

November 19 

Karttlka 

B 

1 

January 

1 

Shawwal 1 1 

f December 3 

Marga 

S 

1 

Tanuary 

14 

Zil kaideh 1 

December 18 

Marga 

B 

1 

February 

13 

Ziihijjih 1 

December 31 

Marga 

B 14 


1937 
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Telugu & Kanarese 



March 

15 

Mnharram 1 





April 

May 

13 

12 

satar 1 

Rubbi ul awwal 1 

(S=Sudee, 

B=Budee ) 




J une 1 1 
Ju'y 10 
August 9 
September 7 
October 7 
November 5 
December 5 
December 81 


Rubbius sani 
Jamadi u] aw wal 
Jamadiua saui 
Rajab 
Sbaban 
Ramzan 
Shaw wal 
Shawwal 


Bengalee 


January 1 
January 13 
January 27 
February 12 
February 26 
March 1 1 

March 27 


1858 

Margasiram 

Pushyam 

Pushyara 

Magham 

Magham 

Phalgunam 

Phalgunam 


January 

i 

Pans 

16 April 

12 

Chaitram 

January 

15 

Magh 

1 April 

26 

Chaltram 

1 ebruary 

14 

Phalgun 

1 May 

11 

Vaisakham 

March 

15 

Chaitra 

1 May 

26 

Vaisakham 




June 

9 

Jyeshtham 

1937 
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June 

24 

Jyeshtham 

April 

14 

Baisack 

1 July 

9 

Ashadham 

May 

15 

Jaishta 

1 July 

24 

Aahadham 

Tune 

i5 

Ashai 

1 August 

7 

Sravanam 

luly 

17 

Shrahan 

1 August 

22 

Sravanam 

August 

17 

Bhadra 

1 September 

5 

Bhadrapadam 

September 

17 

Ashwin 

1 September 21 

Bhadrapadara 

October 

18 

Kartu k 

1 October 

5 

Ashwijam 

November 

17 

Marga 

1 October 

20 

Ashwijam 

December 

16 

Paus 

1 November 

4 

Karthlkam 




November 

19 

Karthlkam 



Samvat 

December 

3 

Margasiram 




December 

18 

Margasiram 

(S^Sudee, B=rBudee ) 

Dtcemkr 

31 

Margasiram 


TamiUMalayalam 


January 

1 

Marga 

B 1 

January 

13 

Pausha 

S 1 

Tanuary 

27 

Pa us ha 

B 1 

February 

11 

Maghn 

S 1 

February 

20 

Magh i 

B 1 

M arch 

13 

Phalgun 

S 1 

March 

27 

Phalgun 

B 1 

April 

12 

Chaitra 

S 1 

April 

26 

Chaitra 

B 1 

May 

11 

'Vaisaka 

S 1 

May 

26 

Vaisaka 

B 1 

June 

9 

Jyaistha 

S 1 

June 

24 

Jyaistha 

B 1 

July 

9 

ABhada 

S 1 

July 

24 

Ashada 

B 1 

August 

7 

Sravana 

S 1 

August 

22 

Srav&na 

B 1 

September 

5 

Bhadra 

S 1 

September 21 

Bhadra 

B 1 

October 

5 

Asvin 

S 1 1 

October 

20 

Asvln 

B 1 


I January 
January 
February 
March 
April 
Mav 
Tune 
July 


August 16 
September 17 
October 17 
November 18 

December 15 
December 31 


Margali Dhanus 
Thai Makaram 
M&sl Kumbham 
Pangunl Meenum 
Chittrai Mesham 
Vaikasl Vrlshabham 
Ani Mlthunam 
Adi Karkltakam 


Avani Chingam 
Pooratasl-Kanui 
Aippasl Thulam 
Kartikai Vrishchi 
kara 

Margali Dhanus 
Margali- Dhanus 
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ADDENDA. 


Since The Indian Year Book 1937-38 was printed, the following Congress 
Ministries have been formed m six of the Provinces These supersede the lists 
of Ministries given in the Year Book Full details are not available of the newly 
elected occupants of the posts of Speakers and Presidents of the Provincial Assemblies 
and Councils where Congress has taken up office. 


Page 72 

Bombay Ministry 

Mi B G Khtr Chief Minuter (I ducat ion) 

Mr A B Lathe, (Finance) 

Mi K M Munshi (Home and J egal) 

I)r M D Gildir (Health and Lrcise) 

Mi Morirji R Di^al , (Revenue, Rural Develop 
meat and Agriculture) 

Mi M Y Nuiit, (Public WorH) 

Mr L M Patil, (Local Self Government and 
Miscellaneous) 

Page 91 ( Delete Members of Council) 

Madras Ministry 

Mr C Rajagopu la chari, Chief Minister (Home 
and Finance) 

Mr T Prakasam, (Revenue) 

Dr 1 S S Rajan (Public Health) 

Dr P Subharov m, (Education and 1 an) 

Mi A ikubHus sin, (Public Works) 

Mi \ I Munuftwimi Pillal, ( Xqruultural and 
Rural Development ) 

Mi S Rama nu than, (Publu Information) 

Mi \ V Giii , (Industries and Labour) 

Mi k Raman M< non (( ourts and Prisons) 

Mi B Gopila Ruliiy, ( Local idmimstration) 

Page 166 

Central Provinces Ministry 

Dr N B kliart ( hief Minister (Home Affairs) 
Mr P B Golt ( Revenue ) 

Mr D K Mehta, (Finance) 

Pandit R S Shukla, (^i/eaDon) 

Mi M Y Shareef, (Law and Justice) 

Mi R M Deshmukh ( Public tf orkx) 
l Pandit I) P Mishra (J ocal Self ( or ern merit) 


Page 121 

United Provinces Ministry 

Puulit Gobi ml Balia bh Pant ( hief Minister 
(Finance Forest and Police) 

Mi Rifl Ahnud Kidwai, ( Rerenue , Agriculture, 
Publicity and Jails) 

Di kiilislinath katju, (Justice, Industries and 
Co operative) 

Mih Aijiilakshmi Pandit (Local Self Govern 
merit) 

Pandit Peart n In 1 Shuma (Education) 

Mi HifD Muhammad Ihiahlm, (( ommumca 
tions) 


Page 157 

Onsta Ministry 

Mi Bisvurntli Das (hief Minister (Home 
l mamc and Ed mat ion) 

Mi Nit\ mind kumingo (Re> ertne, Local / Self 
Government Publu ]| orks and Health) 

Mi Bodhi »m Dubev (Lau and ( ommerce) 


Page 151 

Bihar Munstry 

Mi Shri Krishna Singh Chief Minister 
( I duration and I oral Self Government) 

Mr Anugrahirinin Sinha (land Revenue 

Finance and Development) 

Dr S>(d Mihmud (Lau and Order) 

Mr Joglal Chowd)mi\ { 1 gn culture Labour and 
Unemployment) 
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